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It’s begun 

The new Cambodian j^ovcrnnient 
ha** to defend itself against the 
communist-inspired rebels in its 
border provinces. H ihini^s get 
worse it will have to ask for 
American support—and what will 
Mi Nixon do then page 13. 
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On the same target? 

'I'he Russians may at last be 
beginning to eome round to the 
American way of thinking about 
dte use of strategic nuclear 
weapons, page 14, 


The moon again 

A|x>lIo 13's off tv Fra Mauro on 
Saturday week. 'I'he American 
space jiro^ramine’s a bit off loo. 
A special report, page 17. 



Battling Ballymurphy 

'rhe Ka.siiT rioting in Ulster meam 
pain for the British troops and the 
embarrassing failure of the 
authorities’ gamble, page 123. 


What’ll he do? 

Mr Jerikiiij' wouldn’t be wrong to 
give away £400 million in lax 
relief in his Budget- if he gives 
it to the right people, particularly 
to encourage industrial investment. 
If he just hands out taoo million 
to consumers he will be guil'ty of 
mere vote-catching, page 11. 

The money game 

The cut in the American banks’ 
lending rale was more political 
than economic. That is agreed 
but what happens next is not— 
at least not by our correspondents 
in Warihinii^ton and New York, 
page >13. Although Anglo-Saxon 
interest rates have come down, 
others are still going up, page 73. 
How the stock markets took the 
news, page 80. 



Computemen, go west 1 - 

The way to build a real computer I ^ rOUOle OH t Jatm 


industry in Europe, governments I'hc chemical industry’s crown is 
please note, is to buy yourself a beginning to slip; its currciu 
small American company and find headache over fertilisers is only 


out how it s done, page 66 


the tip of the iceberg, page 65. 
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Ldlcis 


Cambodia 

Sir ^Ihr deposition of Prince Sihanouk would 
nor serm to have solved us many problems 
as your report (March 21st) implied, li cannot 
be denied that he allowxd the Vietnamese 
communists to use his territory as a com¬ 
munications link. That does not make him 
an aligned party to the w'ar. The m w regime 
is certainly going to be le.ss neutral than 
Sihanouk and as a result ie.ss successful in 
solving Cambodia's problems. 

'1 he new leaders ha\e come to power on 
a wave of po|)ular discontent with the pre- 
.sence of c<*mmunisi forces in Cambodia, flow 
can they get rid of thetn ? Only through 
co-operation with the South Vietname.se and 
possibly with the Arnerican.s. Ibey have far 
les.s of a chance of persuading the com- 
miini.sis to go than did Sihanouk By leaving 
Cambodia uioiii the communists would 
.strengthen the new regime, whicli is palt'nily 
not .sympathetic to them. On the other hand, 
while Sihanouk wa.s in pow'cr, he might a.sk 
them to leave with a fair chance of succc.ss, 
because by being more discreet and respectful 
of Cambodia's “ neutrality," they would 
strengthen a regime they felt wa.s friendly 
to them. 

Sihanouk, by ignoring the Americans who 
are h'aving anyhow, and bucking an almost 
certain winner in the communists (at least 
for the next few years), has practised a 
realffolittk ultimately far mote succesitful than 
any other country's in south-east Asia. So 
long as the Americans lemaiii unprepared to 
light dirty, both politically and militarily, 
the conimuniMs wdll remain strong in south¬ 
east Asia, and Sihanouk not only recognised 
this but fought dirty alongside them for the 
benefit of hi.s people. Now' Caml>odia, us 
the Americans seem already to have realised, 
faces a long struggle against the communist 
guerrillas which, without woMeni help, it is 
almost certain to lose.—Yours faithfully, 
(iermatiY David Simpson 

County Elections 

Sir —^'our article on “ Ilow the Countie.s 
Count ” (March 2Bih) raises a number of 
interesting points. 

I cannot agree with your conclusion that 
" half the other counties are still reported 
ds liidependeiit-conirolled w'hich means . . . 
that they are .still largely non-political." Most 
of the so-called “ Independents" on county 
councils are members of the Con.servativo 
party. This statement is currently true of f^ast 
SutTolk, West Suffolk, Oxfordshire and Hamp¬ 
shire, administrarive counties which f know 
W'Cll. 

ft is also unwi.se to draw too many linn 
conclusions from the county council elections 
this year, .since, as you (joint out, " most 
re'tiriiig councillors are returned unopposed." 
This is surely an indictment of the pre.seiit 
system (jf county government as a form of 
democracy. In East Suffolk there are only 
21 contests for 70 seats, in Wrist SuHolk only 
24 contest.s for 53 .scats, in Oxfordshire 
^only 22 contests for 48 scats and in Hampshire 

Ay 30 contests for 71 scats. In many area.s 

‘ I sUll^ifticult, if not impossible, for opposi¬ 


tion to the local landowner to be shown. 
Neverthele.ss in urb^n .areas one of the most 
alarming facts i.s the refusal of the Labour 
party to take these elt'ciion.s seriously, even 
though there would be a strong Labour vote. 
In tw'o wards of Lowe.stoft, which also fofm 
county electoral divisions, C^onserv'atives have 
been returned unopposed to the county council, 
although in May two Labour borough council¬ 
lors will be defending their seats in tho.se 
wards. In yet another county electoral division 
in Lowestoft, which includes the large council 
estate in the town, a new Conservative candi- 
date has been returned unopjiosed, allow'ing 
the Cilon.servatives to claim a “ Conservarive 
gain" from an “ Independent" without a 
conie.sl. In Lowestoft six of the 12 county 
electoral divisions have no contest, although 
the J.abour party has held a seat, for county 
or borough, in every one of these divisions 
within the past five years. 

'J'he evidence shows that the county councils 
have been, and unfortunately will remain, 
almost totally unrepresentative of the people 
ill the counties. 

It may be pure coincidence, but in all four 
nf the counties 1 have mentioned there has 
been in recent years one or more La'boiir, or 
“ lapst.-d " Labour, ehairmeti of ilie education 
rommifiee. I’erhajis this is none irn) .surpri.sing 
when one considers the attitudes of tho.sr larid- 
owiieis and retired officers w'^ho make up the 
bulk of Clonscrvativi* county councillors and 
who tend to have no direct knowledge of, 
or interest in, .stat<- eiliication.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Patrick Davif.s 

Lou'iwtoft, Suffolk 

Farm Price Review 

biR —1 find your article (March 21st) dis¬ 
appointingly mild. Where can we turn, if not 
to The Lionomist, for comic fantasy, to 
escape the dusty world of facts Ha.s private 
glee now somewhat mellowed the public 
spleen ' Or has the threat of public and 
legal action lowered the temperature 
Unlikely, as most back numbers for n*n years 
contain more than .suHicieiit evidence of nii.s- 
I ('presentation, in scurrilous articles now 
disproved. Your regular readcis mn.si be 
entirely mystified by this new talk of doldrums, 
Naturally you have to retain the myth of 
a “ generous" review ; its probable failure 
requires another myth in explanation—that 
farmers will not lap up thi.s jam .staring 
them in the face ! 

Farmers are only unfavourable 10 cheaper 
credit in that they would prefer better price.s 
for ihcir pmducts. C’.on.side ring your earth- 
shattering admission that an adequate return 
on capital is now' doubtful, w'hy should they 
throw good money after bad Are you 
.suggesting that they would not welcome lower 
iiitefc.st rates on the hundreds of millions now' 
owdng to banks and institutions 

Closi increa.scs arc reckoned from the annual 
rale at levels prevailing at review time, 
compared with the figure for the previous 
year. The actual increase in costs, as finally 
a.scertained, will differ from that in so far as 
particular increases incurred in the year will 
have had only partial' effect, and there will 
be full effect of increases incurred in the 
previous year. Thus, taking one year with 
another, this method will be accurate except 
for changes in usage Unle.ss farmers find 
some way of cutting down considerably on 
labour, seeds, fertilisers, etc, it seems probable 
that costs will continue to fisc. They will 
then bite into the £25 million extra income 
.stipposed to remain to us after the £60 million 
increase which occurred last year, as you 
have pointed out. National statistics show' 


that incomes arc increasing faster than pro¬ 
ductivity. Why Should agriculture not be 
allowed to keep the fruits of increased 
efficiency ? Has this policy been tried on 
any trade unions lately ? 

If you read the fanning press; you will 
.see that the most articulate arc in favour of 
ending the review and deficiency payment 
system. This would be.si be replaced by a 
syiitcm having either or both or the following 
as bases: 

1. Tariffs at a level between that now 
obtaining and that enjoyed by Brttish manu¬ 
facturers. 

2. Price levels between those now obtaining 
and those in the European economic com¬ 
munity. 

Does The Economist still sell for less than 
'20 per cent over 1955, like agricultural pro- 
duct.s ? We must expect you to have superior 
efficiency, so no doubt you arc doling t'vcn 
better than that.—^Yours faithfully, 

F. D. Bric.htman 

Liltlc Staughton^ Bedford 

Israel and the Arabs 

Sm - Yr»ur auiclc “ The cold logic of occupa¬ 
tion” (March 2i.st) must interest all tho.se 
concerned to arrest the d('teriorating situatiion 
ill the Middle EasM. In addition to the 
instances you ipioted of Israeli settlement in 
the occupied Arab territoiies, newspaper 
reports now confirm that the Israelis plan to 
settle 250 Jewish families in Hebron. Every 
such decision makes plainer the Israeli inten- 
rion to retain the occupied territories and 
so po$tpone.s still further the prospect of 
any settlement to which the Arabs could 
agree. 

The character of the Israeli occupation 
regime has been exposed many limes now, 
both by independent journalists and by a 
eommissiori of inquiry dispatched by the 
United Nations. The members of this United 
Nalioiis commission will be in London during 
the week after Easter, gathering further 
information to add to that contained in the 
report published in New York last month. 

This council has collected and filed a great 
deal of detailed information about Israeli 
ill-treatment in the occupied territories. If 
your correspondent would like to add any 
further information to this file, he can be sure 
that it will be communicated to the United 
Nations commission and to Amnesty Inter¬ 
national, which is preparing its own indepen¬ 
dent report.—Yours faithfully, 

Michael Adam.s 
Council for the Advancement of 
London, WC2 .^rab-Bri'ti.Sh Understanding 

Sir —In reply to my letter Mr Reddaway 
(March 21st) falls back on special pleading, 
if a Jew has to abandon everything he 
po.ssesscfil in Baghdad, whefe he and his 
ancestors lived for 2,500 years, it is because 
he chose to leave voluntarily to seek a new 
life ill Israel; if an Arab from Jaffa leaves 
during .the fighting of a war dcliberatdiy 
started by his leaders, it Is because he has 
been driven out by the Jews. 

It so happens that I arrived in Iraq with 
the British army not long after the suppression 
of the pro-Nazi Rashid A'li regime in 1941 
when Jew's were murdered and their property 
destroyed. The memory of that pogrom and 
the threats of death lor any Jew who might 
go to Palestine rtlill haunted that ^ ancient 
Jewish community. Then, suddenly, in 195L 
when the new-born Israel was overflowing 
with unassimilated refugees, Nufi Said saw 
his chance of filling his srtate coffers and 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND over 


Space on this page is reserved for 
managerial appointments carrying 
salaries of £5,000 p.a. and above. 

Other appointments are advertised in the 
classified section on pages 100 to 104. 

Inquiries for space on this page 
and in the classified section are 
invited by: 

\ 

J. E. J. Johnson, 

Classified Advertisement Manager, 
Telephone 01-930 5155 


CANADA 

The Board of Education for the (iily of 1'oronlo 
Ontario, Canada 

invites applications for the position of 

DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 

Qualified candidates will have a university degree 
and ex'tenslve academic and administrative experience 
in the work of a large elementary and secondary school 
system in Canada. 

T^e Toronto system contains a total of 136 schools, 
offering a variety of programmes both in day and even¬ 
ing classes. Tlie day school pupils number approximately 
110,000. The staff consists of approximately 5,800 
teachers and 3,700 other employees. 

A reorganisation of the Board's administrative structure 
is under study. 

Salary: to be negotiated. 

Applications and resumes must be postmarked not 
later than April 15, 1970, stating experience and other 
qualifications. 

Address applications, marked “ Private and Confiden¬ 
tial,” to Dr Maurice W. Lister, Chairman of the Board, 
155 College Street, Toronto aB, Ontario, Canada. 


Finance Director 


• THE COMPANY is engaged in processing raw 
materials • and its pr^ucts arc used for 
further iiunufacturc. The turnover is >C20M. 
and is increasing. 

• THE TASK is to direct the financial and 
accountancy activities of the company and 
to share in corporate decision making. 

• THE ESSENTIAL requirements arc high 
financial and commercial ability backed by 
broadly based experience in manufacturing 
industry as a Chartered Accountant. 

• THE SALARY IS negotiable around 10,000. 

Write in complete confidence to 
P. G. Oates as adviser to the company. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

10 HALL AM STREET • I ON DON WIN 6 DJ 


HIRHGN 

nCNAMSE 

MANAGBWQIT 


Continent of Europe Salary c. £10,000 


One of the major American Banks requires an outstanding 
Foreign Exchange Dealer to control and develop its European 
Forei^ Exchange operation. 

Applicants must be able to show exceptional ability in the 
control of a foreign exchange operation and must be con¬ 
versant with all aspects of this work. 

Preferred age 35—45 but applicants will be considered out¬ 
side this age bracket. 

Operations in Europe were started in 1969 and provide an 
excellent opportunity for the right man to play a full part in 
the growth of operations. Promotion to Vice President level 
is possible. 

In addition to the salary, there are attractive fringe benefits. 

English is the working language but French would be a 
distinct asset. 

□ Please write in confidence, quoting reference 
327/E, to C. A. Brooks, Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., 401, Second Floor, Salisbury 
House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 
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LETTERS 


the EGON6Mi8T APtOL 4^ 


Imtakiog ^^tmn the l8|Ret%ccmomy. The Je^^'s 
of wtre given a time llnit in which to 
l^ve the CiiHimryj with the implied threat that 
j| any number reihaincd they could 

expe^ the 1941 mobs back. Over 
souls were ttghtly packed into chartered 
planes, stripped of their valuables and dumped 
in refugee camps in Israel. Their property 
and bank balances were confiscated. , In 
Morucep, Yemen, Libya, etc the story was 
similar. Thc.se refugee.^, together with their 
dt^scendants, now form the majority of the 
population of Israel.—Yours faithfully, 
London, NW 6 David Preiskel 

Sir —Much has been Siiid about the selective 
use being made of the jurisprudence of iho 
United Nations, of which a case in jwint is 
a letter of' Mr EhFarra, the permanent 
Jordanian represcniarive to the UN (lA'ltcrs, 
March 14th). It is anything but wondrous 
that the rats choose to stay on the 
ship they have just successfully sunk. I wish 
I could remember the last time that Mr, 
El-Farra's government paid respect to the 
charter or re.soliitions of the UN. Was it 
May 15, 19.^8 ? Or maybe June 5, 1967 ? 

As to his .sincere worry about irrigation 
projects, it seems a.s if his government might 
be better off bothering less with jurisprudence 
and more with ceasefire.—^Yours faithfully, 
Chicago Uzi Yaari 

British Rail 

SiR'—Your article on British Rail's £15 iniHion 
profit for 1989 (March 2isi) needs to be put 
into perspective. As you point tint the 
“ profit ” has only arisen as a result r>f the 
1968 Transport Act and not in any way a.s 
a, rt'sult of increa.sed efficiency of management. 
Compared with previous years it would be 
more realistic to express Brltidi Htail's financial 
jicrformance as a £i;j2 mlllmn deficit because 
this is the way in which it affects the taxpayer: 
approximately the same as for 1963, 1965 and 
1966 and considerably more than it was ten 
years ago when it was for apjjrox'imatcly 
double the manpower, number of stations 
and considerably more mileage. 

The Government deserves no credit for the 
financing of the 120 uneconomic ■ country 
services plu.s the I^ndon commu^r services 
by £61 million because each of these services 
is grant aided to approximately double its 
actual costs. By this method the Railways 
Board has concealed its losses in other sectors, 
and so long as the Govenunenl aids and abets 
this deception wc are unlikely to have any 
real improvement in our railway system. 

As with the London ringways referred to* 
eUl^hcre in the same issue, the main trouble 
widt the present proposals is that w'e have yet 
to make the best use of the resources which 
we already have. Much of London's traffic 
problem can be eased, and in some cases 
eliminated, by the skilful adaptation of 
existing services. Had this been done with the 
nadways ten years ago, not only would there 
have been no deficit by now but most of the 
country would still be served by the railway. 

loss of freight, traffic to National Carriers, 
Ltd, could have been avoided by a more 
aggreMive policy instead of the quite unjusti- 
contraction of the railway freight section. 

With one conunCpt I am in complete 
S^ieement. Regardless bf the Oovemmem's 
ilK^ftction or otherwise with the Boanfs 
pi^msals, the ra'ilway martagemeni diould 
l^itely be changed. To mahtmin its position 
resorting to account fiddling and false 
BMpAsI'C ' ^jhurdly^ ^dcmmeuds 4 t 

fieiombn in lis liitufo or fbr the befiemeM 


of the industry.-^Yours faithluliy, 

Sudbury, Su00lk Dennis F. Taylor 

London Motorvoc^s 

Sir —The natural response to the question 
" Do you want more ? is “ Yes.” Given 
that this was the tone in which the Britidi 
Road Federation’s recent survey (March 21st) 
posed its questions -concerning the proposed 
motorway for London, one is inclined to 
suspect a certain bias in the results. Had the 
question " Do you watu a motorway box or 
cheaper and better public transport ? ” been 
asked, the results might have indicated much 
more accurately Londoners’ true feelings on 
the present prioriries in the allocation of 
Greater London Council funds. Another 
recent .survey produced the result that even 
among.<it car-owning fanrilies 65 per cent 
agreed that we should concentrate on 
encouraging the use of public transport and 
discourage the use of the motor car in large 
towns: 81 per cent of all non-car owning 
families supported this view. 

To sfate that the ringway will become 
increasingly necessary over the next ten years 
reflects your writer’s confusion over the dis¬ 
tinction between trend planning ” and 
“ planning a trend.” Ijondon Transport itself 
admits that its proposed fare increases will 
reduce the number of journeys made on its 
facilities by U) per cent, thereby increasing 
the demand for roads. Past fare increases have 
similarly been found to have driven significant 
proportions away from public transport. What 
effect would a sizeable reduction in fares on 
public transport, as outlined in the Homes 
before Roads group’s plans to divert some of 
the vast sums to be spent on more roads into 
subsidies for public transport, have on the 
demand or need for roads ?—Yours faithfully, 

. . Maxwell J. Fry 

Homes before Roads candidate, Enfield 
London, 

Third London Airport 

Sir —Thoughts on .London terminals for the 
capital’s airports seem to depend largely on 
your viewpoint. Mr Karlin, from a viewpoint 
in Grenoble (Letters, March 7th), likes the 
idea of Victoria. , 1 , from a nearer viewpoint, 
do not, and 1 do hot think I am being only 
parochial. 

Think of Victoria* station on a Saturday 
morning in sumrqer, quite unable now to 
cope with the tra^c to the Channel ports, 
Gatw'ick, and the ^uih of England. As one 
who served briefly on the Westminster City 
Council’s planning' committee, I can see the 
bright ideas rollifig in once a decision has 
been taken to build the Hcathrow-Victoria 
rail link and its, accompanying terminal 
facilities* Such a , pity to waste a fine new 
“ transportation ceeflre without seeing that 
everything which ^J;ould possibly terminate 
there ^ould do so. Such as the London 
terminus for the Channel Tunnel. Such as 
•the raii link for Radon's third airport, for 
it would be so to decide even now to 
abandon all those north of the Thames sites» 
and ,go for Shep(^» on the argument tjbat 
Victoria would ^pli^de a woiKlerful nodal 
link for all three w^rts. Soon it would seem 
essential to jpxovi^ all pas^it and customs 
control at Viciom,,land this would take land 
enot^, but the ml pr^km would of course 
* he to get the pikptngnrs in and of tha.. 
Tletoria area. rpiipd the f would 
iuioie to be fiatt^^V would 

I pue-imt ow surroundiiif residen- 

- id mas. Too bad if BiMkd, ^letoria and 


Belgravia got lost in the procesi.-^Vours 
failhfuny, ; Htpi P. OARaiwE 

London, SWt 

Pensions for Self-Emplojied 

Sir— Your article ** Beating the taxman with 
life cover” (February 21st) is a most lucid 
and infoxmativc survey of retirement annuity 
pensions. 

Even with the concessions which you out-i 
lined, the self-employed, certain directors and 
others who are not entitled to pension schemes 
arc still at a disadvantage to those who can 
join company pension schemes or have Top 
Hat policies, for two reasons. 

Firstly, the retirement annuities do not 
permit any adequate death cover payable in 
cash. Second, the self-employed and directors 
of small firms usually have to leave in their 
business most of what they cam in order 
to finance growth, as a result of which they 
cannot commence such annuity policies until 
later in life; by Starting late in life, it is 
impossible to provide for an adequate pension 
since there are no provisions to catch up 
on early tax reliefs which have not been 
utilised.—Yours faithfully, J. E. Critchley 
Oxford Smaller Businesses Association 

Decimalisation 

Sir —^Rhodesia converted to a decimal cur¬ 
rency based on los to the dollar on February 
17th this ye.ar. The conversion resulted in a 
very useful coin, ” the tickey ” (3d), having a 
denomination of 2^ cents. 

In the short time that the system has been 
operating my experience confirms a conten¬ 
tion once made by Lord Sainsbury in the 
Financial Times. This was that a sixpence 
would circularise far less as a 2^ pence unit, 
since cashiers were more likely to issue change 
in simple single units of 1 penny rather than 
in permutations of, i penny, t penny and 2} 
(lennies. If circulation of this coin drops, its 
usefulness clcariy drops. To date I have not 
received any nckeys ” in my change other 
than in even multiples. This wa.s not the case 
before decimalisation. 

If you fairly contend (February 21st) that 
the ^ penny unit will eventually disappear to 
leave a true deoimal currency, will the 2j 
penny piece also disappear ? If so, why not 
now ?—^Yours faithfully, 

Bulawayo Geoferey W. Treoaskes 

Marketing 

inEnrepe 

IsMia No 89, April 1M0 foatlirop : 

PREPARED FOODS, BREAD AND 
CONFECTIONERY IN BELGIUM, 

FRANCE AND THE NETHERLANDS 

TOBACCO IN THE NETHERLANDS 

JAM IN GERMANY 

WINES AND SPIRITS IN ITALY 

Vtar'a mibicrlption tib (UiilSQ) ; 'tbipfo 
ooplio O (UStas) Moh. Polillo Imifi; / 

THE ECONONII8T INfiM-IBCMPfi UNIT UP 
Sponetr Houm 27 Bt Jorooo'R plaoo lbRdpp, 

SW1 Tol WI^ 8711 «xl 19 

01 . 
THE^^NNOj^ 

117 AvofNio toWoo Bruiotlo • Tol SilMI 
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Ev«ry year, all over the worlds more 
and more cars are fitted with 
Mlehedn tyres. And more and more 
trucks. And more and more (Hiees. 
AH of which Isn't really Vw 
iurprfsina* because MIcK Amuoib a 
lot of trouble to make surethafthelr 
tyres are the best And thattheyjre 
exactly right for theiobs they have 
to do. 

Continueus research. Constant 
development Thorough, 
pelneteklhg quality control. These 
; ffell^ethlnge that go Into the making 
Of every MIcimlln tyre. Radlaf aiid 
crOesply. 

The sort of research that Jed to 
Michelln's tfWention of the radial 
tyre way back in 1046. Andtothe use 
of steel cord In every Mlchelln radial 
since. 

The sort of quality control that 
means Mlchelln drawand spin their 
own steel cord, because no-one else 
can make It to their standards. 

Those are the things that make 
Mlchelln tyres the best. And keep 
Mlchelln where they are. Right out in 
front. Selling more radial tyres than 
any other manufacturer in the world. 
Proareeelve. Expanding. Go ahead. 
With nine new factories planned for 
full production before the end of 
1971. And three of Britain's four 
factories built Since 1900. 

UK leaders In the truck fyre market. 
And exporting a greater proportion 
of thelrtbtal tyre production than 
any other manufacturer. 

The world-wide Mfehelin 
organisation. Employing ovsr 00,000 
psople and making over 500 different 
types and sixes of tyres for sll kinds 
of vehicles. From scooters to earth 
movers. 

Mlcheliogo toe lot of trouble to 
make the best and be the best. 

That's why they are. _ 


For a free colour brochure about 
. Mfcheiin oar tyres -* the ZX, XAS, 
Xm f 9 radlale and the OOOB cfosspJy 
writeto: 

Mlchelln Technical Department, 

100 Brompton Road, London S.W.3. 
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^ To help the business wodd at large hiUy understand 
SIA’s computing services, we respectfully introduce some 
inhabitants of Ebury Gate- 
their Belgravia home. 


Firstly, we’d like you to meet the brains 
of the outfit—representing the combined 
knowledge and experience of over loo experts 

such as consultants, ^ ^ ' 

• analysts, programmers 
and other advisory staff^ 

— known affectionately j 




as Expertise. 



0 0 


His able aid is SIA's Software. 



We think of Software as 
feminine but she w<^s many 
disguises and i^akii in 
'many different liMgtiages. 

She is Pert when 
scheduling critical paths or 
allocating resources. 

And when she is 

helping solve distribution problems she will ind^e in a little Poligami. 

She is quite happy just acting as go-between, letting you speak in the 
con^puter language of your choosing. But if you would like to add to her aliases 
f A A \ Expertise mould her to solve your own particular 

® ' problems, she would be most amenable. 

The third member of the feunily is SIA’s Hardware, 
a willing and able servant to the other two- ^ 




and are 
invol 



In reality one of the most powerful computers in the 
world, the 6600. Probably the highest paid servant in the 
country—he cost SIA well over £2 miluon. A happy and docile 
worker, if handled correctly. Although he ‘turns on’ any 

number of times every day, has no real vices. V 

At present, the ihre» work happily for many of the 
biggest qompanks in the U.K,, plus government depar^ents 
and h^ thbusahds of growing cqtppi^es. 

Tncir motto is ‘mere’s no too big or 

The farhily diinks it makes you to, i^d jtour /; 

__ Cbmpmy’snametothehii^toC^dsh 

!and eager to explain why. sOpgest that,^y^’’^ye smy prpbl^ 
fimputers or Computer serviofi^;gnre lib^^,|t^ kon p^ds 

a ring on 01-730 4544 and he’ll iiitrodtsct^ tO l^e 




family are ‘at home* at £hutyjGl|itC,Z3 
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Pre-Election Budget? 


There is a danger that Mr Jenkins will introduce an overtly 
political pre-election Budget on Tuesday week. The 
apprehension is not so much that he may gi^e far too many 
tax reliefs away. That is possible, but it represents the grosser 
sort of temptation which so cautiously intelligent a Chan¬ 
cellor as Mr Jenkins can normally be trusted to resist. The 
bigger fear is that he may give such tax reliefs as he can 
afford in quite the wrong packages ; and that when he sits 
down he may leave the British economy on its present course, 
which means drifting in the wrong direction and towards a 
sadly missed opportunity. 

For party politicians the important point about this year’s 
Budget may seem to be that it is probably the last before the 
general election, For statesmen with a broader national 
vision the far more crucial point ought to be that it is 
certainly the first Budget since Britain escaped out of the 
clamp which held and distorted its economic policy all 
through the 1960s. It is essential to be clear where the 
economy has been, where it has got to now, and where it is 
threatening to go. 

Throughout the 1960s Britain’s economic policy was 
almost wholly dictated by the assumed obligation felt by 
successive Chancellors to try to balance Britain’s overseas pay¬ 
ments at a fixed exchange rate which—compared with the 
currency of our main trading competitor, west Germany— 
was unfortunately at least 20 per cent too high for most of 
the decade. It was therefore not at all surprising that this 
constantly misdirected economic policy constantly failed to 
work, like a motor car that the driver was trying to force 
uphill in the wrong gear. This age of unavailing striving was 
ended by the 14.3 per cent devaluation of sterling in 
November, 1967, and the 9.3 per cent upvaluation of the 
D-mark m October, 1969. In consequence of this, and of the 
Bank of England’s praiseworthily tight grip on the money 
^ppty throughout most of 1969, Britain’s balance of payments 
is now in siascable surplus. The time of modest opportunity 
has arrived. 

All through the years in the clamp, th^ proper, patriotic 
,prayer was that the eventual escape—^which would come 
there was a suffieierit change in exchange rates—^ojuld 
not oqcjur in^a prc-clcctipn year. Once out of the damp, it 
was dear that JEbitain would need to concentrate on three 
.main fcccmomic obj^ttves. Awkwardly, all of dipinl 
poiitita^ very dtfficujlt for a La}x>^r ^mcdld^ appl^mu^ 
Tfic three esisqirial ic^jecri^ ; 

:^ 4 iJ to maintain new con^itiYcncss, 

not be aHpwcd than Jiitaih’s 


normal, rise in productivity. This rise in productivity is put 
by oplimisLs at around 3I per cent a year, and by pessimi^ 
at arojund 3 per cent ; there is not more than | per cent 
disagreement. 

(2), The second main objective of policy should be tb 
increase this 3 or 3 J per cent annual risi^ in productive poten¬ 
tial. It is up to I per cent a year lower than comparison with 
othc^nd equivalent industrial countries suggests it ought to 
be. Tjhe obvious way for a Chancellor to raise it is to 
encoifage greater fixed investment in industry and to stimu¬ 
late risk-taking. Awkwardly, this means directing most of 

i ear’s tax reliefs to companies and other entrepreneurs. 
The objective of macro-economic policy should then be 
[)w total demand to increase by as much as—though 
ore than—the rise in productive potential. There is 
sing evidence from all over the world that the best 
for achieving this is to aim at a fairly steady control 
he money supply: allowing it to increase at about the 
rate as productive potentijil plus, say, 2 per cent for 
annual price inflation. A 5 or 6 per cent annual 
sc in money supply should be a set target for British 
:ellors in the next few years ahead. The level ®f 
m should he sufficient more or less to balance the 
:t at the point of full employment—but to achieve a 
s in a time of excessive inflation—^because this is 
ary to give the central bank adequate control over the 
^ supply. 

s entirely rij^t for a Labour Government to add a 
r objective: namely, that it will also use the redirection 
taxes and government expenditure in its annual budgets 
help the really poor. But it is important that such help 
fiould be discriminate. Gdaeralised hand-outs to many 
nllions of people—such as an abolition of all prescription 
larges, or an increase in all old age pensions—^would be 
Dlitical huckstcrage, not a .serious attack on poverty in our 
^ciety. 

'ages rout 

h|t are the hopes of Mr Jenkins aiming at these 
'objectives ? On the front of wage inflation, the present 
situation is becoming calamitous. Up to the middle of last 
year t^c statesmen in the Government, including the Prime 
|;cnuifiely intern^ to maintain an incomes policy 
foWards trade union rdfomt Last June, Mr 
Wili^nVmb^ from the latter because he could not, take 
hii'^inet or tlib parliamentary Labour barty with him. Once 
!^r Wilson’s surinender to the trade unions had been made, 
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incomes policy disap^^ircd. For the past nine months, 
everybody in the country has been served notice that the 
way to get a 10 per cent wage increase is to threaten a strike. 
Uhmorally, the wages of sin and sonrender seem to be new 
political life. Labour party strategists ire now reporting from 
the grassroots that this flood of wage increases is bringing 
back votes which may win Labour the next general election 
after all. 

Deep in their hearts, many members of the present 
Government are disturbed that they won the general election 
of 1966 on lather more than the usual political fraud. Labour 
talked of economic expansion and its much«publicised national 
plan, when everybody with any economic knowledge 
(including ministers) knew that the Government was almost 
certainly going to resort to deflationary policies as soon as the 
election was over. In the event, the experience proved even 
more bitter and humiliating than had been expected by the 
decent majority of the cabinet. During the by-election 
debacles in the middle of this Parliament it was easy to 
find ministers who would say in private that they would 
not allow their political ambitions to lead them into that 
sort of electioneering again ; they considered it to be bad 
politics for the long term as well as bad statesmanship. 
Now Labour approaches a general election on an unmain* 
tamable wave of huge wages increases, knowing quite 
well that it will have to restore stem and statutory 
wage CA>nlrol (probably a new freeze) if it comes back to 
power, but hiding that fact from the majority of the 
electorate. Her Majesty’s cabinet is divided between men 
who think that this repetition of last time’s pre-election fraud 
is jolly clever, and those who are secretly sick at heart at thus 
again living a lie. 

The first requirement upon Mr Jenkins’s Budget ii that 
it should recognise—at least tacitly—that this crisis jexists. 
Nobody can expect the Chancellor to announce a nc >4 and 
complete wage freeze next Tuesday week. If he did, he Vould 
be too much of an economist to survive in politics. But if he 
and his colleagues allow 10 per cent wage inflatiop to 
continue unrestrained after the Budget, then they will deserve 
to be regarded as too much politicians ever to be entrusted with 
charge of the national economy again. There can be dilute 
about the minimum requirement for respectability. Dur 
own minimum would be something like this. Mr Jeiidns 
should say in his Budget speech that it will be Government 
policy that workers in the public sector who have had 
exorbitant wage rises during the financial year just ende#— 
certainly any rises above 8 per cent—will have to wait uitil 
well after the end of the financial year 1970-71 before getting 
any further rises. Rather than yield further wage increases 
to those who have already had them, the Government shoild 
say that it will order all nationalised industries and otter 
public services to stand up and resist strikes. Mr Jenl^is 
should add his hope that private industry will follow the salie 
policy, and give warning that he will be watching to see tl^t 
it does. 

I 

Not the allowances 

Beside the desperate need for some move to 
the current surge of wage inflation, the rest of the requir 
meat for the Budget is rather less dramatic. Admitted|^ 
the width of the g^p between different doctors’ prescriptidi; 
may not have made it appear so. The Treasury is believel 
to have told Mr Jenkins that the British economy is at pipeni 
on course for a growth rate in 1970*71 of something Ukc 4 
per cent; since it thinks that the annual rise in producitive 
potential is not much above 3 per cent^ ^ ivonld iinpl)| 
Ibnly a bttle--$ay, at most, £200 million^to give away^^ At 
thtf^dltber extreme, the National Institute of Economic an(K 


, u 

Social Research has forecast that tot 4 i^rc^with in 
from the end of last year to mid*i9if t Ukelyi^j^ 
policies, to amount to only some per cent ; 

it believes that the normal annual rile in 
potential at a state of full employment il 
and that the existence of rather 

in Britain just now might justify an attempt to go fqr 4 per 
cent growth in the year ahead. Forecasters of this school 
therefore believe that there could be an unnecessary shortfall 
“O** “K^p gap’—amounting to per cent of gnp in 
1970-71 ; since i p^ cent of Britain’s present gross national 
product of £40 billion a year is £400 million, some of them 
have been advocating tax reductions of up to £650 million. 

The Economist's median guess for econorilyic growth in 
1970-71, on the basis of present policies, is aroOt^id 2^ per cent, 
Since the present rate of cost inflation is frightening, we call 
understand the arguments of those who say th^t 2^ per cent 
growth is quite enough to aim for in 1970-71 ; but we vyould 
be willing to aim for the full gf per cent on one condition. 
This is that the extra expenditure injected into the economy 
went mably towards increasing growth potential for the years 
ahead. In other words, we woifld not be horrified to see tax 
reliefs amounting to i per cent of gnp (reliefs of about £400 
million a year) if they were directed mainly towards the 
encouragement of industrial investment. But the matter will 
be very different if the tax reliefs are directed mainly towards 
increasing immediate consumption, with the proi^ect that an 
increase in investment may then be piled on top of this 
rcstimulated consumption later this year or next ; the 
fault of Mr Maudling’s Budget in 1963, giving £270 
million of tax reliefs after a winter of relatively high unem¬ 
ployment, was that the secondary rise in investment which 
came along afterwards drove the economy into overstrain in 
1964. Bluntly, any stimulus to consumption in this Budget of 
over £200 million a year will cut down the desirable stimulus 
that can safely be given to manufacturing investment during 
the whole period of the trade cycle ahead. 

The same sort of awkward political sum applies if one 
replaces this Keynesian approach—with its calculation of 
gnp gaps—^by the more modern Keyncsianism-cum-^Fried- 
manism that Is now the accepted norm in America: if one 
recognises that Mr Jenkins’s main macroeconomic aim in 
1970-71 should be to restrict the growth in money supply to 
5 or 6 per cent. In a City of London that was comforted 
by some Budget-time attempt to curb the wildest excesses 
of present wage inflation, and was cheered by tax reliefs 
directed especially to capitalists, it ought to be possible for 
the Bank of England to sell enough gilt-edged to keep down 
money supply to a 6 per cent growth rate even if £400 
million was chopped off the potential budget surplus. In a 
City looking out glumly on continuing 10 per cent wage 
inflation, and on a Budget whose tax reliefs have been hawked 
in the markets where they might win most votes instead of 
secure most lasting economic growth, the Bank' of England 
will be justified in saying that it can control the money supply 
only if the Chancellor hangs on to every pound of Budget 
surplus that he politically can. 

Our guess is that Mr Jenkins is most likely to give the tax 
reliefs in the wrong places, but not too many of them. A 
prototype of thjs sort of Budget would be one that raised the 
personal allowances below which income tax ii not paid, and 
thus gave back about £vo each a year to all of Britain’s 20 
million income tax payers; or perilaps, still mom egaljtarianiy, 
instituted a minimum earned jnoome allowanei^ aitd gave up 
to kuto each to Britain’s hottoiln to mtUioiii income tax 
payers, danm*aU to the rest. It would then he ebumed that 
a refonning ”>Ujdget of thh kind had removed several 
minbnsdf neodk trotn nei of mcome tax altoatther. whSe 
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showing that Labour did not grant its main favours to the 
rich. We will be discussing these rather bad proposals for a 
“ tax allowanceBudget next week, along with some better 
suggestions. For the momentt only three things need be sajicL 
A Budget of thii kind, which sought to increase 
consumption by about £200 million a year through a species 
of flat-rrate remittance of poll tax to every taxpayer, would 
not be a Budget designed to help the really poor ; the really 
poor do not pay taxes at all and the proper way to help them 


*3 

is to raise neeijsrt^d supplementary benc^ts within the sojcial 
security system, would not be a progressive Bud^^ 
because ^he obje^ of progressives now shoukl be to iru:rcase 
the country's grwth potential by encouraging far^. 
manufacturing ivestment. It would be a Budget 
solely to trying P win as many electoral votes as poi^bk, 
while not frighting the Treasury and other watchdog by. 
giving more thii £200 million or so awayv It would not 
deserve success / cither objective* 


Even Neutrals Need Q^ns 

If Prince Sihanouk tries to come back behind^ommunist bayonets, Cambodia's 
new rulers may turn to the Americans. And yhat will Mr Nixon 
bring himself to do then ? 


The war for Cambodia has begun. Its first victims were the 
hundred or more rioters shot down by government forces 
in the streets of Snoul and Kompong Cham, and the two 
parliamentary deputies who were ambushed and horribly 
hacked to death by the Vietcong. The rioters brandished 
pictures of Prince Sihanouk and chanted slogans calling for 
his‘ return. But Prince Sihanouk is not their real master. The 
exile in Peking ha.s merely furnished the pretext for what 
looks unpleasantly like an act of communist aggression. 

Cambodians are fighting Cambodians, but this can hardly 
be called a civil war. Most of the rioters are organisc'd and 
led by the Vietcong. \Iany of them are recruited from the 
local Vietnamese community. It was the Vietcong that 
arranged transport and supplied tape-recordings of Pfince 
Sihanouk’s voice. It is clear that many Cambodian peasants 
still feel loyal to the prince. But it Ls equally clear that, the 
Vietnamese communists are playing upon peasant ignorance 
and residual loyalty in the hope of ousting the hostile 
government in Pnom Penh. What has happened in the 
past week has been only a trial run. The big question now 
is whether the communists will confine themselves to 
promoting provincial revolt, or whether they will risk using 
their own troops.in a direct assault on the capital. 

This K the nrst major test for Prince Sihanouk’s successors. 
It was expected. General Lon Nol and Prince Sirik Matak 
have promised to get the communists out of Cambodia.. The 
communists are equally determined that they will stay as 
long as the Vietnam war continues. They have a convenient 
tool. Now that Prince Sihanouk has decided to fight the 
new r^ime, they can hope to make their bases secure by 
setting up a puppet government in Pnom Penh. With Prince 
Sihanouk on their side, the communists can take the offensive 
in Gambia. What is now uppermost in their minds is the 
price they may hityic to pay to restore him. 

Pijince Sihanouk ha^ shown himself to be a desperate and 
irrcspOQj^bly aipbUious man. As Cambodia’s head of state, he 
insisted ^ain, and again that hjis country must not allow fpreign 
intejcventipn ii^ its &airs. The epuntry he feared most was 
North Vietnam, ^e was convinced that its leaders allied 
to rule all of Indo^ina, Despite all this, he tolerated what 
ampunted to the occupation of severail pipyinces by the 
Vietnamese epmmnnilts. Now he has call^ Ipr an " army 
oii libcratipi^”. and hfi makes no pretence that it will be soldiy 
comms^ of C^abodians. ^ i 

\^n he K»ea|is a commpn front of “ pqpnl^ and anti* 
impqiayat Icmres,’* to mean ^ne thing: tb«^ 

has come ,tp.an airang^^ wiffi Nor^ Vktnm. Be hsiif 
l^t hi? nfiimc fq, aiCOimnt^ in his own country*, 

sineeireix 1^^ he es^ .use commumst 

stqgyoirt puipp^ 


communists ie using him. It is ironic that the prince’s 
proudest clan used to be that, thanks to him, Cambodia 
escaped the fete of Vietnam. Thanks to him, Cambodia is 
now threatcfd with precisely that. 

So far, th government seems to have held its own against 
those who lave taken to the streets in Prince Sihanouk’s 
name. (It is also felt able to announce the release of 486 
political prhncrs whom he had Jailed—including some com¬ 
munists.) \hcn 20 truckloads of demonstrators converged on 
the capitalist Friday, they were turned back by army tanks. 
Calm has leen restored in Kompong Cham, which served as 
die headqarters for the revolt. But the government has been 
powerless 3 prevent the communists tightening thw grip over 
the easten provinces. It is well aware that it cano^ lylaiph jls 
poorly tiSncd infantry against crack North Vietatami^ 
combat liits. 

This qllitary weakness has prevented the govemmertt from 
tackling jrectly the problem it had sworn to solve. The army 
has marj^d to cut communist supply lines from the south. 
The poi of Sihanoukville had been used for some time as 
an entr^int for food, medical supplies, and—ajpparently— 
guns ai ammunition destined for the communist bases in 
north-^t Cambodia and in $outh Vietnam. The port is 
now cl<|ed to communist traffic. South Vietnamese units have 
struck fcross the border at the communist bases. The goycim- 
ment, jlowcvcr, now says that it will protest against the 
violatih of its territory by foreign forces of any kiiid. 

Bui^neral Lon Nol and Prince Sirik Matak have found 
it difi^lt, as rulers of a weak country, to combine neutrality 
with irong action against the communists. They profess to 
belief in a diplomatic solution. Unfortunately, this is only 
rathd touching make-believe. They have called on Britain 
and \u$sia to reconvene the International Control Corn- 
mis^ to supervise a communist withdrawal. Nothing is 
likefijto come of this, or even of their request for international 
obs^ers. The commission worked in 1954, when General' 
LoiMoJ was one of those who helped to ferry the Victminh 
ouoof the country. But‘even if the Russians were ready to 
heU it is certain Hfiat no one will be able to persuade the 
coBtnunists to leave voluntarily while the Vietnam war 
cofinues, ^ * 

ambodia’s new riilcrs have tried to show that they do not 
inind to be anyone’s pawns. The mere fact that they are 
viply more frightened of the ccatimunists than nl the 
tericans caa^ hardly be hdd to make them^ as 

,ce iSihwouk clahns, mindless dupes of the Central 
ini they are hsunstrung by their lack 
'fighting power. They wQl be defenceless ff die eommunists 
^ n^e ag^ainst the capital. T%ie cbmmunists may 
it, wwt W do. dus, h^ause, international left»wing opinion 
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h3^ not yet been pn^^eriy oi^anised to giv open acceptance 
of tte Vietcong^ actii«tics in Cambodia. But if the com¬ 
munists do go to extremes,’ the Cambodian j^emment would 
be forced to look for help fro^ Other ^wers. It might 
even ask for American ground troops, althjgh government 
spokesmen have indicated that this is the last thing they 
want. 

Is North Vietnam ready to ch^lcnge the United States by 
attacking Pnom Penh ? The Cambodian coup took the 
communists by surprise, and *thcy arc stilidebating their 
tactics. If it becomes clear that the new goveiment is unable 
to take decisive action against their Cambeian bases, the 
communists may prefer to stand off and Wnt internal 
revolt. They may be unwilling to divert tiops from the 
frontier now that the war along the borders as intensified. 
But there is another factor, too. The very posoilrty that the 
communists may try a quick strike in Cambbdi is something 
that may alter President Nixon’s strategy for soth-east Asia. 

The President is due to make a statemst on troop 
wiAdrawals by the middle of this month. T^ communist 
gains in Laos (although the Laos government f^ces are now 
counter-attacking with air support) and the galcring storm 
in Cambodia will not encourage him to hastei^he scaling- 
down of American forces in the Far East. He ismder strong 
pressure from his army chiefs, and from the go^mments of 
Thailand and South Vietnam, to postpone ft^ther troop 


reductions for zt least six months. Mr Nbcon may wdl be^ 
inclined at the moment to accept their advice. He can argue 
the need to guarantee the success of the Vietnamisation 
programme wd to maintain a large strategic tmrve in the 
region until the position in Laos and Cambodia iS* dbuifi^. 

But it would be easier to make the American public stomach 
a go-slow on troop withdrawals than to convince them of 
the need to open a new front in Cambodia. So far the 
Cambodian government has not approached the Americans 
for military aid. It has asked the French for arms, and called 
on “ all friendly nations ” to guarantee the country’s 
sovereignty and neutrality. The Cambodians will ajppeal to 
America only if the worst happens and the communists strike 
at Pnom Penh. In that event, the Americans yvould have to 
decide how they could counter the threat .quickly and 
economically. Air cavalry might be flown in to dcl^d the 
capital, while bombers attacked the convoys oh the roads 
and infantry and armoured units moved across the frontier 
to take the communists in the rear. 

No one wants to raise the spectre of a second Vietnam,, on 
any scale. No one wants to see American ground troops in 
Cambodia. It would be hard to justify their presence to a 
warrweary American people. But if the new Cambodian 
government is threatened by a foreign army, as distinct from 
a local rebellion, Mr Nixon, whatever his reluctance, will 
have to consider the consequences of failing to give it support. 



Bears in Y^kee Uniforms 

The Russians may now coming round to thinking much as the Americans 
do about the use of stranic nuclear weapons. If so, there is a little hope for 
the Salt talks in Vienna ifer this month 


The Russiar^ have implemented four crucial decisfcs about 
their strategic nuclear weapons in the past five yeah. They 
have practically quadrupled the number of intercoftinental 
holistic missiles (IGBMs) they deploy. They hav< sought 
with some success to improve the accuracy of their LBMs ; 
and, in particular, by starting to equip their hi^ SS-g 
missiles with multi-warheads, they are gaining ai| ability 
not simply to attack cities more effectively but to “csstroy, 
with a* reasonable degree of probability, some ^ the 
Americans’ protected missile silos. They have dep^ed a 
crude, thin “area” anti-ballistic missile defence ivstem 
around Moscow. And with their Y class submarines,* yhich 
carry i6 ballistic missiles, they have at last enteric the 
Polaris age. 

They evidently decided on this programme because they 
felt inferior to the Americans. At sutetantial cost tc^fheir 
economy, they carried out this programme, aimed in^ibme 
vague way at parity with the United States, despite rq 4 ted 
assurances from Mr Robert McNamara and other Ameimns, 
beginning at a time wh^ the Russians had only 500 K^Ms 
and no true Polaris missiles, that they already possessit a 
second-strike capability against the United States. Tlese 
Americ^ said that evqn if the United States struck |n^ 
at Russianr mi^ilf silos there would stiU be enough survi&g 
Russian rhissiles io destroy the United States as a mfiit%, 
industrial and P^tical power. Why, then, did the Rui^iias 
persist with so oo^ly a prqgramme ? I . 

The crude explanation is, rimpiy, that they thought 4 e 
Americans Were lying and were really in a position |o 
launch a first strike against Russian missile silos with^t 
^ng too severely damaged by Russian retaliation, 
■mler explamri —which in itsdf does^^ contradict 
iSiJcier one—is that the Russians became dissatisfied 


their own strategic doctrines about the way these weapons 
should be used. 

When the Russians had no Polaris submarines and far 
fewer ICBMs than the Americans, and were doubtful about 
the accuracy of their missiles against targets other than big 
conurbations, their only available response to an American 
strike, whatever its size and whatever its targets (cities or 
silos), was instant and massive strategic retaliation. At this 
stage, the Russian policy must have virtually amounted to 
one of firing all, or most, of their missiles at American cities 
at the first indication of an American attack. The Americans 
had long ago abandoned this crude “ launch on warning ” 
strategy. Tlieir reason for doing so was plain. A decision to 
implement it means that, while the threat of retaliatory 
action has plainly failed to deter the other superpower, the 
launching of all, or nearly all, the missiles in response leaves 
the defending power without any ability to limit the damage 
to itself by attacking the other’s unfirri misses. ^ In cMer 
to try to limit the damage to themselves, the Ahierieanil Ir&vc 
long sought to deploy sufficient irdssiles, sufficiently protect^, 
to absorb a first strike against their silos and still have eitqtt^ 
of them left not simpily to destroy the aggressor’s majdr cities 
but to launch other missiles at its unfird ones. 

The Americans thus secured and have retained the abiH^ 
to alter the mix bl ^cir huclcar response, as between rdtaHa- 
tory anti-city ahd damage-limiting anri-^o acdoMl- 

ance with the nature of the actual attack made <ki thhfijei It 
now looks as if the Russians have put on mddi the ibucne 
kind of uniform, disoutting, as the Americaiix amady Have, 
the tripwire philoif^by, aisd adbptii^ more flexible and 
raridnal^tratt^c pd^es. T%e fact that have tzkm iso. 
loiig tb^^do bo imects not metdly th^ effort'and exi^ttise 
required to build up a lafger fbite of ttdsriks but alio 
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the extent to which, tedmologically, they hve lagged behind 
the AmericaiM in improving the accuracy of their migsiles' 
aim* 

The Russian decision to build Polaris-type submarines fits 
in with such a change in strategy. These submarines provide 
the least vulnerable means of launching a second strike A^ainsc 
city, targets ; and once they are equipped with multi**war- 
heads (as the American A-3 Polaris missiles are), they akK> 
provide at least an opportunity to hit some or the other 
superpower’s missile silos. The real joker in this pack is the 
Russians’ decision to deploy a limited ABM system around 
Moscow: The crudeness of this system—for they have 
installed no short-ranged, fast missiles to intercept ICBMs 
within the atmosphere—appears to be the result of sheer 
technological inferiority. The Russians have had no other 
choice but to set up a thin area defence system. But as this 
Galosh system, as it is called, incorporates^ over 60 missile 
launchers, it has not, by any rational calculation, been 
designed merely to cope with a small, limited attack from the 
Chinese. 

The Russians, must, therefore, see it as having a part to play 
in deterring the Americans. Once the crude launch on 
warning ” tactic—^thc single stab of a finger on one button— 
is abandoned, it becomes essential to proteef for at least a 
short time the centre of military and political control and 
communication. This may well be the reason for the creation 
of the Galosh system, which helps to confirm that the Rus¬ 
sians have abandoned their earlier, inflexible doctrines about 
the manner and sequence in which nuclear weapons would 
be used. 

Three important consequences appear to follow from this 
change in Russian thinking. First, there may^ less need for 
the Americans to get unduly worried that the build-up of the 
Russian missile force presages an attempt by the Russians to 
secure a first-strike capability. This threat will look even less 
real if the Russians do, in fact, cut off their deployment of 
IGBMs around the present levd of r,ioo launchers. If that 
happened the Americans could afford to play the further 
deployment of their own ABM defences slowly and cautiously. 
It must now be clear to even the most bone-headed Russian 
mandial that, given the Americans’ technological lead, there 
is no chance^of Russia acquiring the ability to knock out a 
large number of their missiles in a first strike—unless they 
sit on their hands and do absolutely nothing while Russia 
goes on expanding and improving its missile force. And this, 
as President Nixon has made clear on both the ABM and the 
offensive missile programmes, the Americans are not pre¬ 
pared to do. 


•n 

Second, if the Russians have adopted moj% flexible dpe* 
trines on the use of strategk nnelear weapons^ 'thkt idifd of 
thinking is likdy.to apiH qvi^ (as it has already imp within 
Nate) into policies governing the use of tacticid^r nuclear 
weapoUa. The day .may come when the Kxmi^ 
their doctifhe of an inun^^iate atid massive use 
nuclear w<^pons, once conventional fighthig on a lat^imaih 
begins. If sp, they will be readier to applneciate and tp 'JtBppk 
the Nato doctrine ctf flexif^ i^ponse in the use 
weap^. The Nato pdfey will* in o^er words, makp spurt 
to the SLussians-^Tand that will add to its, deterrent value. 

Finally, if bodi the Russtans and the Americans; now 
beginning tp think alike about the use ^ sor^egic nuclear 
weapons, and ^ach seps that the other has the meipis si 
implement its dans, it will .be that iniich easier for toth of 
them to meet ai Vienna on April i6th.^r the Sal^discussKms 
and not cross-purports. Both df them might evert 

recognise tbav the two new horsesr-multi-warhcacb and 
ABM systcms^arc well out of the stable and cannot 
bolted bpckiirj again. They might then be able to agree tfapl 
the only way p avoid a further lap of the strategic arms rape 
is tp accept Jimits on the numb^ of lapd-ba^ a^ si^ 
marine-bomq launchers (limits which, through a^telUte 
reconnaissance, can be fairly easily verified without pn-Stte 
inspection), and simply to rely on the evidence about the 
testing of tip missiles and about their size to provide clues 
as to how they could be equipped with multi-warfieads. 

Such an| agreement would have to cover bombers and 
medium aid intermediate range missiles as well as ICBMs, 
though it ^ould not be in western Europe’s interest if the 
American fuperiority in bombers was reckoned as a sufficient 
counterbatoce to the shorter-ranged missiles aimed by 
Russia at European targets. The pennirtlble extent of the 
deployment of ABMs—which again is reasonably verifii^le 
from the testing of these systems and by the use of satellites 
to check pn their actual dcploymcntr—might then be tied to 
the numjer of offensive missile launchers installed. 

This admittedly, a hopeful interpretation of what the 
Russian^ at great cost, may have sought* to accomplish. But 
they mfst now feel more confident that, to use President 
Nixon’^phrase, they have “ sufficiency ” in strategic nuclear 
weapori* So they can now afford to adopt the same flexible 
and mfre controlled doctrines about their use as the Ain«i- 
cans afeady have. This could well be a major reason why at 
long list they have agreed to discuss with the Americans 
some peans of limiting their deployment in the future. And 
it prpfides a glimmer of hope that something concrete rnayr— 
in duf time—emerge from the Salt talks. 


The Awful Exame>|is of Bengal 

It's a warning iiot oiily to Mrs Gandl 
but to plenty of oth^ throughout iiilia 

March ,wa< ajtobnth to make Indian politicians atop aiid ^ he was ipaldng a poUtkal visit to neighbouring Bihar, 

think. ^ Mia GamUii’s, fragile {durality in the central The noain ccwuQon tb^KKouiator in all these events was 

partiamerit wtf cut by 14 y 6 ie$ '$» a result ot the biennUd ^dcal-c^portunani. It), Punjab and Kaihintr,. the condlcts 
eh^tkm for the SLaj Sabha, IniBa’s upper house. Two states, ‘ led tfa^ toiaiatries to ebllapae cleariy had more to do 

Punjab and Kadnnir, were left, without governments as a penonal powo^.tluni policy. The same could be sakl of 

result of feuds, wiih’hi their nilj^ parties. ftah^. ^ Sgbha dectibn, in whtdi so many of the prime ;))|ih^ 

Bei^ai,..had its griVtinment 'dte»lved‘'‘eh4 /Ai^ni^iortecrw^ ddeated not only by extremists 

ingraped .hur. die. second ih ytfgd, ajhdihe ftffmer M tigbt-7(|e left communist maixto gdadd Y^ree 

depui^ prime-nunister in dto stia^ goveiWBaddr/t^ ^ Hindu jAn Sangh gdned fivie*^mt by |)Oitid»- 

party leadd: Mr Jyoti Basn,. runtoiidy mimed aasasdnsiioo ^ifd'.indqimidentB put up by her eixrivhile sigmbrtera in dm 
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Congress party cot' oif personal pique. Of course this disdain 
for party discipline is nothing new to Indian politics. But 
it has mostly been restricted to the states,, wterc governments 
have tumbled like tenpins since the 1^7 general election. The 
Raj Sabha voting, in which the elqptorate consisted of the 
state legislatures, showed what happens when State political 
practice is projected on to the Indian national scene. 

The fall of the 14-party United Front government in West 
Bengal stemmed from this same brand of opportunism. The 
dominant Marxists had shown it by cynically using their 
positions in government to foment revolutionary struggles. 
And their non-communist coalition partners had shown it by 
cynically clinging to power at all costs. The key difference 
between West Bengal and other states was that, in its heated 
almosphcre, unprincipled politics had more dangerous results. 
After* three years of chaotic misgovemment, it may already be 
too late for West Bengal to save itself. But by providing a text¬ 
book study of what not to do, it may yet save the rest of 
India from a similar ordeal. 

It has always been easy to dismiss dangtrous doings in 
West Bengal as peculiarly Bengali. The Bengalis view them¬ 
selves as something of a race apart—more intellectual, more 
political, more hot-blooded and, their fellov countrymen 
might add, more irresponsible than other Irdians. Bengal 
has always been a place of extremes. Two centuries ago it 
enriched the language with the expression “')lack hole of 
Calcutta ” ; during the second world war it provided the 
Japanese with their leading Indian collaborator and suffered 
the worst Indian fatnine of modem times ; for years it has 
had more homeless and jobless than any other Indian state. 
This temperament arid these conditions made Bergal a breed¬ 
ing place for communism, particularly that of tic extremist 
Varieties. They also made it singularly suscepiblc to the 
violent political warfare which the communists in rovemment 
inspired. 

All these things lead Indian politicians in othv states to 
say that it couldn’t happen here. But though Mb?t Bengal 
is not typical, conditions arc similar enough clscwiere for it 
to be argued that its experience could be repated. Its 
United Front government came to power by the sarie process 
as coalition governments in six other states, one if which, 
Kerala, was also dominated by the Marxist paty. The 
immediate cause everywhere was a breakaway from?the state 
Congress party of a splinter group which denounced the 
bossism and corruption of the long entrenched leaders. All 
these coalitions have had their troubles. Five have u^iergonc 
president’s rule ; seven, including two former tongresS 
governments, have changed their composition f least 
once ; only one, in Orissa, has remained stabt, and 
that was recently shaken by a threatened defection Last 
summer the same process took place in New Delhi when 
Mrs Gandhi led three-quarters of' the Congu^ss part^ a^aiy 
from the old guard. She did not form a coalition asluch ; 
but she depends on a shifting combination of other pities, 
including the communists, for her majority, and will wend 
on them more now, after the Raj Sabha election. I 

So at least seven other states as well as the central gt|em- 
ment can be said to share one precondition for a West Bkgal 
experience—the instability inherent in implanned, unhlno- 
geneot& t^aUtibns. Most of India aiso shares two others khe 
taste for politkal Violence anti the gi^owing unrealt amng 
peasants and wbriedrs which Bengal’s Marxists have set affahe. 

The most impoitant caused of this bnrest is the failuieiof 
Cmgress governments to impleihent their bng-stan|l 
pf^iM of larid reforiri. I^e result been a wide^g 
B^ecn, rich and poor in thr ; m the W 

the very sui^ess of new agrictlilhtra] techniqu||>> 
revolution”—has accelerated this^^pri^cess 


leaving the poor peasants relatively poorer, and angrier, 
than ever before. Much of the violence in West Bengal has 
been caused by peasants seizing land at Marxist instigati^. 
Peasant movements have been similarly militani in Madhya 
Pradesh, Bihar, Assam, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh rind, in the 
South, in Kerala. 

Much of this is the inevitable result of economic progress ; 
it is the more efficient fanners who make new techniques 
work, and. benefit from them. There is nothing wrong with 
that. Mrs Gandhi has recognised that the political pixiblem 
it causes cannot be ignored..Her government has promised 
to implement existing land reform legislation within a year. 
But she has specifically . disavowed a . radical solution. 
The prime minister told a recent chief ministers’ conference 
that “ it is not our intention to force a very radical redistribu¬ 
tion of land. Our aim is more modest., We wish to cpmTc 
that the tenants and sharecroppers are not driven to the 
wall.” In stable conditions this modest proposal might be 
a reasonable, if overdue, beginning. But today it may be 
a misreading both of the times and of the lesson of West 
Bengal. 

Tactics apart, West Bengal’s Xfarxists have been over¬ 
whelmingly successful in tapping grievances of the state’s 
rural and urban poor. The other parties in tlie United 
Front recognised this ; which is why, while they could not 
live with the Marxists, they took so long to decide to live 
without them. One moral of West BengaKs experience is 
that government cannot function in India today with left- 
wing communists in it. This is because these communists 
are still schizoplirenic about ihcir proper strategy. They have 
opted to join governments, but they have not been able 
to bring themselves to abandon the instigation of violence 
(partly because they have been outflanked by India’s third 
communist party, the Naxalbari maoists, on their left). But 
the exclusion of Marxists from government should not mean 
the rejection of their radical appeal. 

Kerala has coped with a situation similar to Bengal’s by 
ousting its Marxists and forming a new government headed by 
a relatively moderate orthodox Russian-style communist. The 
new government has suppressed Marxist-inspired thuggery 
but it has also stolen much of the Marxists’ thunder by 
a programme of social reform. Kerala is not an idea) model 
for the rest of India. Like West Bengal it is a special case, 
with its long history of communist strength, its extreme 
poverty and its astronomic rate of educated unemployed. But 
if its goveriimcnt manages to stay in office and carry out 
some of its plans, it may prove to the weak-hearted in 
other states that the Marxists can be outmanoeuvred and that 
radicalism need not mean class war. It might even persuade 
the Marxists that they arc better off in government, even if 
it means playing by the rules of the democratic system. 
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Rough spot for a fanding: Apollo 13*s target among tha Fra Mauro cratars in tha uplands of tha moon 


The darker side of the moon 


On Saturday week, three medium-sized, 
heavily-muscled Americans approaching 
middle age expect to blast off for the Fra 
Mauro highlands on the moon. For the 
following ten days Cone, Weird and Flank 
craters ^ou*ld become as familiar house¬ 
hold words as Tranquillity base was when 
Nei!l Armstrong hm landed there last 
July, or the plain in die Ocean of Storms 
where Pete Conrad touched down' last 
November “ right down the tniddle of the 
road.” It is because Aitnstrong and Conrad 
showed last year that their lunar modules 
Goukl be flown and manoeuvred to a pin¬ 
point landing that the Americans dare 
risk sending Apoillo 13 now into the rough 
and cragl^ uplands where flat landing sites 
are ffw iitnd fiar between. If Jim Lovell 
and Fred Haise miss the spot this time 
they will have to call off the mission. As 
one of the flight planners has put it, they 
are attempting to land on a much shorter 
runway^ and this time there are no back¬ 
up sites. The Fra Mauro terrain does not 
out. imidh hope of finding another 
smooth place wllhin range of the lunar 
module fuel reserves. 

The reserves are gieater—by all of 
14 seocmds* havering tnne^han those of 
either Apoflo 11 or thanks to the 
decision tb br^ the command module 
Aqumius much'okiger to the moon before 
die t%yo lepatate, do<vm to 8 milbs inplace 
of the 6 d miles of previom moon flights. 
TJnr cuts subnanttally the. tkne Aur^i 
>ml»t fly uisder Hs own power, and gives 
Jim Ld^l thalt much more time to decide 


whether he likes what he sees below him. 
If a ;module cants over at an angle on 
landing because its four flat feet are on 
uneven ground, it will be as helpless as 
a truck with one wheel in the dit^, and 
is never going to get off the moon again. 
Nor are the astronauts, in the few hours 
of life that would remain to them. 


What is it all for 7 


Why take the risk ? A look at the table 
shows that where the first two moon 
landings achieved quite staggering results 
in terms of widening crowded humanity’s 
horizons and opening up whole new 
worlds for mankind to move into and 
explore, this third flijght planned for 
Apollo 13 is unlikely to make that sort 
of histbry. It is a considerable technical 
advance on the other two flights ; as 
the astronauts become better briefed^ and 
have more confideiKe in their equipment, 
the amount afid the sophistication of the 
woik that they can do in their short time 
on the moon rise proportionately. But it 
remains a very brin exciirsion; The extra 
time that can be spent on the moon's 
suiface is me^isured in minutes rather thjsn 
day8,f^;itjh# distq^ be 

j^yclted fipm tlw ^qdi^ jh feet rather 
timt miles. IKe AmetIcSsn 
progrannne is be^kmiiig vidl^ to<mn 
out of steam (it is aJio risntniig out of 
money, and because trf Ihatj; out of men, 


too). Whose fault i.s this, the planners' or 
the President’s ? 

If the space planners-^n qthe|r words, 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration—had had the political 
foresight to^ match their technical com¬ 
petence, they would have drawn up a plan 
of work on the mOon that the Antencan 
public would have thought worth paying 
for. Their failure to do so has had the 
obvious result: the space budget has been 
halved from its peak of nearly $6 billion 
to maiginally over $3 billion this coming 
year. The original request for rather more 
than $4 billion has been whittled down 
by stages until it now smnds at 
$3.3 billion, and, by the time Cong^ 
has finished with it, could he down to 
$3.1 billion (or just one-third of x per 
cent of the American gross national 
product). To say the Americans are 
finding the cost of space too great a 
.strain is nonsense ; it could be tucked 
into a spare comer of the $73 billion 
defence budget without anyone being the 
wiser. 

What the space cutback does xndan is 
that the ^American public is apparently 


Wbptthgy prove 

JuIKe ApcMIo 11 

Man Gin IVikx and Nva on the moon. Space 
alAvirPnment reliMvely friendlir. No tracea of 
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that moon onoa Hed, and. may ftltt have, a 
hot oora. 

Navwnbar, 1908: Apollo 12 
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not sufficiently interested in the age of 
the iiKKm to pay the going price for. 
finding out what it is. Apollo 13's mlslion 
will cost $;^75 million, of which $25 mil- 
lk»n is the cost of the instruments the 
;istninauts will use and leave behind on* 
tile moon, and the rest is for getting 
there and l>ack. Apollo i;^ Is l3eing sent 
into the lunar highlands hecadse scientists 
are increasingly convinced that on the 
lunar plains, where the previous astronauts 
landed, the original moon structure has 
licen overlaid by probably several feet of 
what might once liave been molten lava, 
4)1* fluid someth ing-or-<)ther, and tlie 
accumulated debris of millions of years of 
meteor impact. The mountains that rise 
out of these plains look as if they 
represent original moon rock, but a land¬ 
ing actually in the mountains themselves 
is still too dangerous to attempt. So the 
Fra Mauro highland.s represent a com¬ 
promise. 

All this is in aid of settling the 
increasingly tart controversy over how the 
moon was formed and whether it ever 
wa.s and could still be, hot and molten 
in its core. There has l)een a swing round 
of opinion since scientists have got their 
hancis on actual rnocjn samples, in favour 
of the previously unfashionable hot moon 
.school of thought. There is also a small 
group of men, taking care at the moment 
to keep their voices down, who know that 
if there ever was surface water, or any 
form of organic, molecular life on the 
moon, the mountain areas are where 
evidence of it will found. The Fra 
Mauro region is not really high enough 
for this, but whatever samples the 
astronauts bring back will .be scrutinised 
with great care for traces of life. 

ApOtio is pbsolete 

ft; is',01^^ sort of 'programme, hugely 
ijtt^r^ill in its way but obviously hot 
<*)aimffig top national priotity, that has 
downgraded the whold American space 
project to sofneth'ing like Just another 


scientific programme competing with all 
the other deserving scientific programmes 
for Federal support. By ikmiparison with 
such pre.ssing needs as the environment, 
it just does not stand up. Where Nasa 
went wrong is fairly obvious. l*o spend 
million in order to collect something 
less than loolb of moon crust is taking 
a steamroller to crack a nut. 'Po spend it 
oil preparing to coloni.se a new planet 
puts it in a different order of priorities. 

I'his is where Nasa has come up against 
the limitations of the Apollo way of 
getting to the moon. By engineering of a 
very high order, the Americans managed 
in less than ten years to get two men on 
the moon, lliey now expect to keep the 
two Apollo 13 men there for all of 
hours. 7 'hanks to a very meagre supply 
of drinking water built into their space 
.suits, Lovell and Haise will be able to 
spend up to 5 hours at a stretch working 
on the moon's surface within a radius 
of rather more than half a mile of the 
lunar module : that is, 20 per cent longer 
than, and twice as far as, the men of 
.\pollo 12. 

But the fact is, the payload of an 
Apollo mission is so small in relation to 
its total cost that a flotilla of Apollos 
would be needed to establish even the 
smallest permanent base on the moon— 
and the scale of the effort becomes beyond 
even the Americans* reach. At its peak, 
Nasa working in top gear was able to 
launch five Apollo missions in 1 2 months. 
'Phe sort of triple launch the Russians 
achieved last year is beyond Na$a*s 
capacity, witliout very heavy extra inv^t- 
ment. the colonisation of space—and 
there is no point in going to the trouble 
of putting men up«there unless that is the 
ultimate goal—requires a different sort 
of space veliicle. 

Life on $3 billion 

We are seeing now is tbe winding 
uflDf the Kennedy moon progfinnitie, and 
c]^ite possibly the winding tip of the 


f>riginal concept of Nasa too. The long- 
awaited, frequenjtly fore^ ^ ajad as 
frequently postponed J'Jijbh sjwce pro¬ 
gramme is not, in the strict sense, a 
programme at all. It is a, series of 
authorisation!) to work on projtx^ts with¬ 
out fbdiiig any sppd^ for theii 

defMSiuis entirely on ^ rate* at wfikh 
Clongress is prapar^ to vote the funeb. 
Six iponti^ agb die ,^f^% in space 
indtisiry wgs^ thgt an antn;ta| #4 

billioh was abdiit the mosit'that *Oi^j^ess 
wos^ tolerate for the ftrst half M the 
decade* Now it looks closer to an annual 
billion. 

Halinng Nasa's spending niiott than 
halves the woik it can do. Inflation hits 
the space industries particularly hard. 
does the ^jrowing age of Nasa ttaflf. Men 
who were young and lowly paid when 
they joined are now five to ten years older 
and cximniand proportionately higher 
salaries. Thus space manpower, as 
reflected in tlie chart, is falling even faster 
than .space spending. 

Within this reduced budget, top 
priority has to be given to replacing the 
Apollo type of space mission with .some¬ 
thing more closely resembling a civil 
comniftrcdal transport. It must carry more 
than three men. And it must cost less 
than $350 million a round trip. The 
obvious way to cut costs is to have .1 
rocket that can be used more than once : 
100 round trips is Nasa's objective. But 
that means building a vehicle tliat can 
land back on earth, passing through the 
earth'.s atmosphere wtithout burning up 
or crashing on impact. This presupposes 
wings. So the answer is the idea of a 
transporter that takes off like a rocket but 
lands like an aircraft. The extra strength 
and wdlght this calls for make it out 
of the question to think of going to the 
moon in such a vehicle. Nasa, therefore, 
is obliged to plan in new terms : to go to 
the moon by rocket aircraft from earth to 
a space station oiibiting just outside the 
atmosphere, and from there to a space 
vehicle that is designed, as the lunar 
modules are designed now, for operation 
in space only. 

The new transports 

This is a huge project, involving the 
design of a rocket shuttle from earth to 
, space, the design of a space station where 
the shutde deposits its passengers 
(initially 12 at a time) and its payload 
(50,000 tb), and very probably the 
design of a sort of space tug to travel 
between space stations and' to haul parts 
of space stations around for astronaut- 
mechanics to fit together in oibit. /Since 
these s^tions are intended to hobse 
lietween 6 and 12 men at the start, and 
eil^u^Vy between 50 and luo for 
pbriods.of u|p to six months at a time, 
they are obviously too big to be put in, 
orbit with a single space shot. The shut¬ 
tles alone will take anything from an 
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Space tllghit far aattiaa^ bf whge4 itapkat aUrcrailt to png ftfim ^ fpffc# siii^ons 


optimistic $6 billion to a pessimistic $20 
billion to develop* 

Were money no Ihnitation, these new 
flying machines could still not be in the 
air before rgyS at the earliest. Three 


Running down 
space 


tivepess..of a 

time when this ad^ce 
five ears in Washkigton. 

Surveyor spacecraft which lam^^^'the 
moon—Fete Conrad found ono^.tbim in 
jpt^rkal^ly good shape when i\potto la 
khded near it last winter—cosifa ipere 
fSop tniUiom What the Sarveyc^!e1ii^C3|^^ 
med^hically was en9U^ tp pern^t ^perts 
\ikt^ pr Turkevich 1 © pmMpt th^ eopii^- 
siiapiv of «the moon^s pmii^ mnd mbuiitaina 
(^hey are quite different) Wlh an accuracy 
since confirmed by the Apollo samples. 


Unmantled myths 


competing designs have been invited 
from consortia specially formed in the 
American aircraft industry to develop 
them ; because of the cost, only one is 
likely to go forward to the prototype 
stage^ but, at this point in time, Nasa has 
an open mind on what shape it should 
take. Probably the shuttle will end up as 
some sort of piggy-back vehicle, with a 
small space shuttle mounted on top of a 
big space booster. Probably both of the 
sections will have fixed, stubby aircraft 
wings on whiich they will cruise down 
to land at more-or-Iess ordinary a^irpoi'ts. 

But whether one rides on top of the 
other, as the separate stag:es of a rocket 
do now, or whether one rides inside the 
other—to pop out like a jack-in-tihe-box at 
the appropriate nionient to fly on its 
own—or whether the ferry clings to its 
parent booster like a koala bear to its 
mother are still wide open questions. 

The same doubts govern the design of 
the space station am the' best way to 
build it. The engineers now have a rough 
idea of the sort of object that operates 
l)e$t in orbit near the earth, and until 
recently tjiey. believed that they would 
have to think, as the Russians have 
obviously been thinking, in terms of pre¬ 
fabricate sections scaled to as large a 
size as the biggest available rockets could 
launch and designed to link up in space 
with the minimum of effort from the 
astronauts. But astronauts have come 
back from space saying that working out¬ 
side a spaceship is not the hard slog that 
men on the ground imagine and can in 
fact be a welcoiue relief from boredom. 

If they are ooirect, and working in 
sp^ is A pleasure ratlier than an 
eikiuratice tiist to be avoids at all 
colsts, then,Nasa may be able to think 
ag&ifi, about the'best way to put space 
stations together. If more work can be 
dpjpe on them by astronauts floating with, 
their ^i^nners and their arq, welders in 
space, Iben ^he component^^sembled on 
the grDUi]^ can be smaller, they can 
ppbwly be^i latiiKhed in a knocked-down 
s^t^ and the; ^ole businesm of assenib- 
quarters b^ins to 

look rkUKm 

ebi^|l?;‘VAIT“this 

dpri^f Apollo t4*s ffigni Infer; 


riiis is a programme on the scale of the 
origina} Apolfo mocm landing, and, until 
it is completed, the Americans are more 
or less at a standstill in space. Bqt in the 
meantime it is not Che sort of programme 
that is likely to be completed w«ithout the 
same sort of target date to work for as 
Pipsident Kennedy set for the first moon 
landing. Nor can it possibly l>e completed 
within a $3 billion a year budget unless 
Nasa stops almost everything else that 
it 'is doing. 

The probability is that until the 
Russians come up with some spectacular 
space shot that frightens the American 
public and politicians into taking manned 
space flight seriously again, the shuttle- 
and-space-stations programme will bog 
down in technical arguments about 
designs, structures and sizes, and achieve 
about as much as the American space 
programme was achieving before the first 
Rus.s'ian sputnik showed it up for the 
poor thing it was. The Russians could 
pull off such a spectacular with their big 
rocket >this year. But the Ap(dlo pro¬ 
gramme itself has been officially Stopped, 
once those on order have been built and 
delivered. At least two rockets are going 
to be diverted from moon sjhots to experi¬ 
mental flights of prototype ^ce stations 
made fnun what would normally be spent 
on Apollo fuel tanks. The moon pro¬ 
gramme is being geared increasingly to 
what scientisits want, and decreasingly to 
what engineers need to find out if they 
are to plan for colonies of researchers on 
the moon. A lot of the $24 billion 
invested in the Apollo programme is lin 
danger of being thrown away ; consigned 
to the archives might be a better term. . 

It is ‘probable that the Americans will 
turn their backs, more qt^fess, on manned" 
space flight for tbe nekt'five years, aiid 
seek to capture ffie ptibfic^s imagination 
with unmanned flights to the planets. 
These please the Adminiftracion by 
ing relatively cheap. Citd'it for traM^ 
rests largely with Dr Du&^ge^ m 
l^iideiic's' s^ adyifer and foirmejr 
president of the Cahfmla In^ttste oiF 
Technology. Oallech h^ had mnidi to 
with' ^ plKiiiung of sq^kd grand 

Pluto, 

SatiM kflti Jiq}iterspaoe- 
the end.^ Ihe decade, and 
luis Imn quietly pudmg^^ .cost^^ 


But there are flaws in the unmanned space 
probe argument. The fact that Nafa had 
two unmanned probes flyihg jpasc Man 
within days' of Nell ' Armstrong^ moon 
landing attracted a wave ^of interest 
precisely because the public’s mhid was 
concentrated on the possibility opVsfed up 
by the moon landing of mankind mbving 
gradually out into space as it had once 
moved out, aeons ago, from oceans on to 
dry land. Something of those dead past 
ages was stirring in the folk memory of 
men who could trace their ancestry back in 
unbroken evolution to waler-6readii«g fish 
and who felt then, in their dun sub¬ 
conscious, that they might one day make 
the same transition into space. The Mars 
fly-pasts would not haVe attracted anything 
like the same interest, or pit>duced the 
same national sense ^ Of mtisfaction, had 
they happened a few months before the 
first Apollo landings. Or even a few 
months after. Flights like this in the future 
may be described by the^r sponsors as 




Nasa ineams ffw whaNbaifow ^ M 
cMit«//ff»r emceisf'on 4^ 
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space irpectiK^ularSi no one else is 
going to treat ihem al sucb^ 

Aftitf if the more icep/tical scientists are 
correct When they say that the most 
anibitious journeys on a grand tour scale 
to distant planets are beyond present teeWt 
nology, the sense of anti-olimax will be 
greater. 'Hie record of unmanned probes, 
Arn^ican and Russian, that have failed, 
or simply disappeared into silent space, 
is a long and frustrating one. In some of 
the journals^ scientists are beginning to 
argue diat not only do control systems not 
exist for swinging the unmann^ probes, 
as intended, in elaborate orbits round the 
plariets, but the electronics for transmitting 
their signals back over vast distances in 
space do not exist either. They will take 
huge sums to develop and will increase 
the bulk, and hence the cost and com¬ 
plexity, of unmanned probes well above 
the present optimisticafly modest estimates. 

A particularly vicious piece of scientific 
in-hghtang is currently going on In an 
attempt to restore Nasa's original plan to 
land an unmanned probe on Mars from 
the 1973 target date, to whidi it has been 
demoted by the President, hack to the 
original 1973 target date planned for k, 

Tbe Mars landing Imd some risible 
features, sudh as the sticky piece of string 
that was to be trailed along the Martian 
dust and into a bowl radio-active 
nutrient in the belief that any living 
organisms in the dust might stick to the 
string, be drawn into the spacecraft, live 
on the nutrient, turn radio-active, and so 
be detected back on eaith. 

But, dotty as it sounds, this would be 
a lot easier to do, in engineering terms, 
than some of the things that scientists 
are now blithely telling President Nixon 
that Nasa ought to be able to achieve with 
unmanned probes on .the grand tour. The 
great unmanned programme now being 
planned could turn out to be the dis¬ 
appointment of adl time. 


Kennedy launch con]ip)je9(> theiej^ve 
plenty of 
employes leaving 

biii nkntt of turn out ^ 
NW'llasaxed 

retp^ ^^ples whd cannot , the" 

frteses riding at Miamj and Fortrfcaud^ 
date sue moving the sod W Ckx^ 
Beach and saying roughly per cent on 
thepric^ of a house In tm process. Cocoa 
Beach has enjoyed two major building 
booms , in the past 16 years, first during 
the 1950s with the ballistic missile pro¬ 
gramme, and then in the mid-1960s with 
Apollo, which saw $2 billion worth of 
new construction added to the $i billion 
already there. Population has sliot up in 
the same period from 25,000 and a rather 
greater number of snakes and alligators, 
to 250,000 and would have gone even 
higher if Nasa had not deliberately held 
employment back and transferred work 
to other centres on the space crescent, a 
decision much criticised at the time. Nasa 
has upset the locals by hinting that coming 
space shuttles may not necessarily be 
launched from the Cape, and might be 
.based at either of the two big Air Force 
bases in California and Utah instead. But 
it is probably an idle threat: Cape 
Kennedy’s future as a launch centre looks 
safe enough. 

So does the future of the Huntsville 
station, where the population has again 
grown, under Nasa*s bounty, from 15,000 
in 1950 to 180,000. The Nasa establish¬ 
ments set up there by Dr Wemher von 
Braun have attracted a host of contractors 
most of whom, however, also have other 
work. The prospects are worse in the New 
Orleans space complex, which concen¬ 
trated almost enllirely on assembling and 
testing the rockets for Afiol'lo and will have 
no work When the Apollo programme 
ends. The scale on w*hich thiis was planned 
has been much criticised ; some of the 
buildings, costing $500 million apiece, are 
only five years old. 


have- ho ve^' 

jobs^^lsk a year or ww 

Tine number of jtiAbiitry aWf 

ia down from la^oqp to 
fay , next year couM be dow^ to . 4^009. 
Houston, the sixth largest 
United States, dm afasoib redundant 
spacemen < widiout difficulty and coiild 
im!^; space centre builds 

doted 

th^b-^s many of vdie staff siispebt it 
might; in sprte of denials. Many are taking 
second jobs as a precaution, or actively 
interviewing for jobs in other parts of the 
country. One engineering veteran of the 
manned space programme is considering a 
full-time job ip insurance on the ground 
that ** there’s just not enough going on 
•here now to snake it interesting.”. 

The astronauts are feeling the pinch : 
Life magazine, whiqh has been paying out 
as much as $16,000 a year each, is not 
renewing its contract with them when it 
expires this year. The scope for space 
Bights is diminishing and a number of 
astronauts are, not surprisingly, leaving 
the space business altogether while they 
can still command a high price outside. 
But the hardest cut of all is probably 
falling on White Sands, which has lost 
most of its army rocket test work and is 
now losing Nasa’s. This is not a region 
where industry is going to provide other 
jobs, and White Sands could revert to the 
desert that it was when the rocket industry 
first found it. Los Angeles is also finding 
the cut-backs rough. Most of the 50,000 
reduction in space manpower forecast by 
Nasa this year falls on factories there and 
at least three major companies could go 
out of business if any one fails to pick 
up a space-shuttle contract.., 

Nasa's own headquarters regards the 
operation of space shuttles as primarily a 
civil transport business best handled by a 
civil aiirline. Pan American, which handles 
much of the Cape Kennedy administra¬ 
tion, thinks the same way and is bidding 
hard to play a major role in shuttle 


The men are going 

In the meantime, Nasa is running down 
fast, some of its laboratories are being 
shut and others are in danger of closii^. 
Across the great sp^Lce crescent,” of 
which Nasa and President Johnson boansttd 
five yean ago, employment is well down 
bn Nasa's peak and still falling. 

Some of the cut'hack i$ delmmte and 
we^ome. Nasa has been over'^staffedt and 
since it suffers, as many government 
scientidb institutions in Bntain .,do top, 
a <iifBculty in getting st^'^tp 
when they have passed their sci^ifk 
peak, the only way to get turnover is 
sometimes to elope down entim labora^ 
tories-^s the e|i£c|m^nics lalai;^atOD^ 'm 
l^fispachusetts wis mat even before somp 
<^lts hu^ngs had been Nasa^ 

dird^- D^ Thomas Paine, has > uccm 
of af io per cent rftaff turnovbi^ but 
is hat^ning now is^dnastk ewm, by ^ 
stan^idsl. 

At^Oocoa Beach; which houses the Gape 


The great Houston manned space 
centre is also at risk. The once eager, 
once brash establishment has undergone 
a frightening ageing process in the past 
18 months. The universe is no longer 
its oyster. The 4,400 civil servants 
employed there feel secure in their jobs 


development. Over this decade, the air¬ 
lines will increasingly take the space tran¬ 
sport business over, and Nasa will 
increasingly assume a back scat. The pos¬ 
sibility of the organisation winding up 
altogether is a real one, for which the 
foundations are now being laid. 
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Get a grip on yew 

HUSi "UIIIMp CCNIHinmKatlUIII 


As far as message transmission is concerned, your 
organisation may be caught in a cleft stick. Or just be using 
one, near as dammit. 

But now Muirhead have perfected Sendox. Sendox 
supersedes existing methods o£ sending hard copy. lt4iot only 
eliminates many of the headaches of business communica¬ 
tions—it simpllnes entire business systems. 

Basically Sendox is a copying machine that 
transmits aniif receives documents over any 
distance by public or internal telephone line. 


the floor of the Stock Exchange to brokers' offices. 

l^sign teams can oarry on design dialogues at long 
distance, tecause Sendox transmits drawings and sketches 
equally as well as type and handwriting. 

Got the message? Sendox is quick, foolproof, 100% 
accurate, and inexpensive^you can buy or rent Sendox for 
surprisingly little. * 


li^ youVe a big organisation, you 
aUj “ 


can deliver memos to au staff, or to 
seteOtbdoffices, On your interna) tele 
phone 

Without encoding or retvpii^, 
salescuih^a^e transmitted for hlsnd- r 
head offices. 

^rodticlion^iiie, warenouaes and in- f 
Iff departments. ^ ts 

miiiubliBherjemi 

who tranamiu back^the gwley .proofs. ^ 
' " 'Hiad-nrHttendeanaci Slips can he sent from 




Pte3tell nie more about Sendox. 
MoMhead Ltnii^, Beckenham, Kent 
i:(]ll-6SQ4%8. 




^ffTF"--- 




^ ‘ ' 'PiMitiran h«1d 
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Are you sitting at your desk, wonder¬ 
ing where your business is going to 
expand next? You’ve done great things 
in the Atlantic area and your trade with 
Europe is doing very nicely. So now what? 
Wherenext? 

So now we’d like to tell you g bit about the Pacific. 
You’ll have heard of the Pacific Basin, of course. But 
perhaps you’d never thought of it as an immense and 
growing trade area which can offer you a g^t deal. - 
A group of trading countries with a vast potential 
market for their products right on the doorstep. 
Among the Big Three Pacific countries—the U.S. 
West Coast, Australia and Japan—Australia is really 



going ahead by leaps and bounds. 
Suddenly she finds she’s the site of 
one of the greatest ip^ie^ idi^ 
of all time. It’s all bem i lynda d^ nickel, 
coah bauxite, beadi saxids, l^d,sdh<^copper, 
oil and gas. Plenty of space 
or branch out with yoUr business; And ^tenorinous 
market we were talking about just waiting for your goods. 

! It’s tin» you took a serious look at the Pacific, and 
: ;. Australia in panjcidar. We’ll help you. We have all 
the facts. And i,ioo offices in Australia, New Zealand 
and the Pacific (we’re strong internationally too). Get 
in touch. Start by sending for our booklet '’Australia’s 
Continuing Development”—to(tay. 


Keajjlliig op with Aastralia ii a lob. Opn. 



HeadOfiiek|i O^iU. 

wHli E.Si & A. Bank, a meiiii^ ^ Aa«lnil|a and N||r lStbab|^ 
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Common market : row for 
the Shore 


It would be in the national interest if 
Mr Wilson were to issue a self-denying 
ordinance to himself and all 'his ministers 
to lay off tfie common market issue in 
their election speeches. Raising the subject 
gratuitously serves little real purpose, for 
the Government has no intention of risk¬ 
ing further unpopularity by attempting to 
rally public support for joining the com¬ 
mon market. There is, indeed, no 
necessity for such a campaign until the 
negotiations to enter are well advanced. 
In the meantime there is the temptation, 
which Mr Wilson himself has found 
irresistible, to try to create the impression 
that the Tories would he sf>fter over 
Europe than the resolute Government. 

It is a risky game for it relies on the 
tone of the speecli creating one impression 
at home, while the actual words used can 
be glossed over by British embassies to 
reassure the Europeans that the Govern¬ 
ment is not backtracking on its determina¬ 
tion that die negotiations should succeed. 
Mr Wilson just about pulled off the trick 
when he spok^ in February, but it requires 
a verve which is totally tieyond lesser 
politicians such as Mr Peter Shore, the 
cabinet Minister without Portfolio. In a 
speech in Manchester just liefore Easter 
Mr Shore was veiy sniffy indeed about 
the common market, and six days later, 
after cogitating the full text, even The 
Times thought that he raised serious 
doubts about the wisdom of entering the 
common market.” 

That is a trifle harsh on Mr Shore, for 
the serious doubts he raised were applic¬ 
able “ if the tienns were not right.” As 


no British government would join the 
common market if the terms were not 
right, the whole speech was a pointless 
exercise except in domestic party political 
terms. It may have had some minute suc¬ 
cess in that way, but as Mr Shore Is 
regarded as a particular confidant and 
prot^g^ of the Prime Minister’s—largely 
because he has no other apparent claims 
to a cabinet jdb—it app>cars to have raised 
some serious doubts in 'Europe about Mr 
Wilson’s own present intentions. 

These doubts have not been put entirely 
at rest either by Mr Wilson’s own state¬ 
ment in the Commons on the day it rose 
for the Easter recess, or by Mr Roy 
Hatterslcy’s public defence of the Euhj- 
pean idea at the Young Socialists’ con¬ 
ference at Morecambe last weekend. Mr 
Hattersley is a weightier politician than 
Mr Shore, but as Minister of Defence for 
Administration he is of lesser rank than 
the Mihister without Portfolio, although 
he was braving the Young Socialists 
officially on behalf of the Government. 
Any European politician who is a regular 
reader of the Daily Express would have 
had his douibts increased by Mr Hatters- 
ley’s speech, for on Monday the Express 
claimed that he had stepped back into 
line with Mr Shore. According to that 
newspaper, Mr Hattersley’s most pro- 
European remarks were in the handout 
of his speech issued before Mr Shore had 
sbundeo off—and were by the 

Sunday newspapers4-but WeK dropped 
when he at^uaHv made the «Mch. 

In fact what Mr iMiattersi^' did was to 
rearrange his speech on the ipur of the. 


Short dhd Mitttialir- 


moment, and those few sentences which 
he dropped were replaced by equally pro- 
European sentiments. These two spee^es 
simply illustrate what mischief can be 
done when nnschtef is intended. Perhaps 
the concern abroad caused by Mr Shore's 
speec>h will frighten off other ministers, 
but as even the most ardent pro¬ 
marketeers have to admit that there is 
some electoral advantage to be gained 
from appearing to be anti-Europe it 
seems unlikely. If that proves so, it will 
he as well for Britain’s European friends 
to remenrher from now on that Mr 
Wilson’s well-known determination to 
join Europe falls s<Mnewhat short of his 
better-known determination to win the 
next election. 

Ulster 

Battle at 
Ballymurphy 

Ballyrnurphy, a hig Catholic houring 
estate on the outskirts of Belfast, erupted 
in serious clashes between Catholic crowds 
and British troops on Tuesday, Shots 
were said to be fired by an unknown sniper 
on Wednesday and the troops used CS 
gas. The Catholics in Ballymuip'hy dis¬ 
like the Royal Scots, who are, they say, 
biased towards the Protestants. The fight¬ 
ing stopped when men of the 1 st Light 
Infantry, whose faces are more familiar in 
the district, turned up. But provocation 
works both ways: the Catholic drinkers 
in Ballyrnurphy get bellicose round about 
closing time, and they tend to wave Irisih 
Rwublican flags. 

The fighting in Ballyrnurphy is the 
wbrst,since the winter dosed in on Belfast, 
and U plt^nly ominous. It means that ffie 
authorities failed in, their gamble in aUow- 
ing die Baste marches to nbee. 
wanted to shtethat nomuilityl^pt^^ 
to Nonhetn Ii^land smd thatt 

ca^ie of,assail^ chisir 
authetrity too much help from,|be 

miliiary. ?If k had worked it would 
enecuii^^ dmid kidustriallsts af||d itinpid 

. 'start troipli in 

Utelclj, k march by ,tfcs; BSjbls’s 

4riggenKl''|he:^aiAuili .at 
Biim^let in January last year; it was 
hy the Apprentice Bc^ that set 
off ffie fiid^ting in the Bomde at Ldndon- 
;^ity: AttgMSt, A| Ballymurphy on 

Tuesday ba^ Iff ^nung 

maithers was as a provocation, and 
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the Royal Scots had Jp move in. lo the 
liogside itself there we|e clashes wMi 
otlier trcx>ps on Sunday. So although, in 
Armagh, a series of rival marches just 
aihout got hy with flag-waving and 
fjlixscenities, it was not, in the end, a suc¬ 
cessful Easter weekend for the inspector- 
general of the Royal Ulster Constabulary, 
Sir Arthur Young. 

Sir Arthur, Who bad a halfbrick chucked 
at him oul.side Lurgan police station, was 
philosophical: 'ho had not expected per¬ 
fection, he said. Since the decision to 
allow the Easter marches had heen taken 
at all, probably Ulster did get off more 
lightly than it deserved, and for that 
particular^ credit is due to Sir Arthur's 
confidence and sturdiness. He even got 
equal top billing with an old enemy of 
the Rev Ian Paisley. Mr Paisley declared : 
“ 'I’hey carry the Poi^e in a sedan dhair, 
but tJiey carry Softly, Softly in a heli¬ 
copter." 

Fhere is no doubt that the reformed 
Royal Ulster Constabulary is settling down 
not l;adly. But it is npt yet in any shape 
tiiai would allow the withdrawal of British 
troops. What is more, every time the 
tmops’ discipline is tested by stonethrow¬ 
ing, and every time their “ snatch squads ’’ 
dive into Ciatholic crowds to make arrests, 
the relatively easy relationship that 
existed last August is diminished. 

Miss Bernadette Devlin was not in 
Northern Ireland over the holiday : she 
was in a London hospital with appen¬ 
dicitis. I’liat may have been a modest 
contrit)ution to the peace. Miss Devlin 
clio.sc to camp on the pavement outside 
No. 10 Downing Street last week when 
she might have seen Mr Wilson, as he 
said, in the normal way. But her insistence 
that justice he done in the inquiry- into 
the death of Mr Samuel Devenney in 
Londonderry last year was not misplaced. 
The local police inquiry failed to confinn 
allegations of police brutality. Now Sir 
Arthur has called in Scotland Yard to try 
to clear things up, something which has 
been welcomed by Mr John Hume and 
Mr Cerry Fitt, who had campaigned just 
as assiduously for thi.s as Miss I>evlin. 




GLC elections 

Voters wanted 

T'hanks to Mr Callaghan's Rc^presentation 
of the People Act, which came into force 
this year, at least one complexity about 
voting for a new Greater London Council 
next Thursday Has l>een relieved. As 
each candidate can now use up to six 
words to describe his politics on the 
l>allot paper, the voters will.at Jeast be 
certain which of the major parties 
they are voting for. This reform in elec¬ 
toral law has come at the right time, for 
this year there are 490 candidates for the 
100 GLC seats. (That includes Hammer- 
.sniith, where polling for its three seats has 
been postponed owing to the death of 
one of the Lalwur candidates.) Con¬ 
versely, the fact that candidates can now 
describe themselves as oddly as they please 
may have encouraged more to stand. 

As usual, the. Conseiyalives, I.abour 
and the Liberals are contesting every 
seat. At the last election in 1967 this 
effort gave the Liberals about 9 per cent 
of tlie total vote but not one seat. This 
year, they are concentrating their hopes 
on three boroughs : Bromley, which con¬ 
tains the Liberal parliamentary seat of 
Orpington and where they came a bad 
second la.s"t time, Barnet and Redbridge. 
Iheir hopes would appear to be as for¬ 
lorn as ever, even though they are calling 
themselves “ Northern Line Cam¬ 
paigners ” in Barnet, and have been 
endorsed by the Homes Before Road.s 
group in Redbridge. 

The Homes Before Roads group, which 
has put up the impressive total of 85 can¬ 
didates, might possibly affect the vote in 
.some of the marginal inner boroughs, 
although it seems unlikely that it will 
attract many voters outside those 
boroughs directly threatened by motor¬ 
ways or ringway.s. In those areas its 
intervention may even help the Tories, 
for its campaign is more likely to 
attract disillusioned middle class Labour 


voters than Tories, who will vote to get 

the Labour Government ^ 

the Tories back in power at County Hall. 

One of the curiosities of county council 
elections, which is particularly noticeable 
in London, is that the campaign is fought 
on local issues but decided by national 
preferences. The voters can hardly be 
blamed for that for the division of 
administrative responsibilities in London 
is such a closed book to all but the most 
sophistictfted elector that the political 
arguments fte eve^ murker than at a 
general 'election. Tew people know 
whethet*'the local issues; they care 
about are the )respo]i^ibl](lty pi :the 
borough, the GLC, the C^vernment, the 
Inner London Education Authority, or 
the London Transport Executive. (The 
GLC has even gone to the trouble of 
printing a leaflet to dear its name 
of day-to-day responsibility for public 
transport.) When the GLC and the 
government are in different hands 
the political parties may not he too keen 
to clear up the confusion on all issues, 
and the confusion is further confounded 
by the fact that some of the boroughs 
are always controlled by a different party 
from that running the GLC. The increased 
television coverage which the GLC elec¬ 
tion is getting, largely on ITV, may not 
do much to clear up the confusion, but 
it is at least s{K>t]ighting the actual issues. 

The chief of these are undoubtedly 
housing and transport, and in particular 
any conflict between their demands. The 
Labour party is running the usual opposi¬ 
tion-style, contradictory attack on the 
Tories' meanness (e.g. efforts to put up 
council rents) and high expenditure ; in 
national terms the Tory parliamentary 
opposition goes in for strikingly similar, 
contradictory criticisms. Education, with 
its exceptionally complicated division of 
responsibilities between outer boroughs, 
the ILEA and the Government, comes 
well third as aft issue. Anti-pollution 
orientated arguments about the quality of 
life in London, boosted by a blatantly 
electioneering debate in the House of 
Commons just before the Easter recess, 



has merely concentrated attention on 
housing and roads. 

The new privilege of a six-word 
political de.scrtption will help voters 
identify the candidates for the major 
parties, but it will not necessarily explain 
to them what all the independents stand 
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Taking to tho road to put homos first 

But there is a geneml expectation 
among potitical organisers that in London 
at least there will be an even lower poll 
than the 41 per cent average turnout in 
1967. The Tories are particularly cross at 
seeing many of their party workers dis¬ 
appear for a very long Easter weekend. 
They should be back by next Thursday. 


Scorecard 


As the results of the county council elec¬ 
tions are announced next week, most 
people—^from Mr Harold Wilson down¬ 
wards—will want to check what they 
portend for the parliamentary general 
election. A detailed scorecard appeared 
on pages 10 and ii of The Economist 
last week, but it may be worth repeating 
a summary here. 

On the most usual projection, Labour 
could expect to win an early parlia¬ 
mentary .general election only if it 
marked up A 9 per cent swing in these 
county elections compared with the last 
county polls in 1967. A scatter of recent 
local by-elections has suggested that the 
actual present swing to Labour compared 
with the spring of 1967 is probably nearer 
to 1 per cent or 2 per cent in most of 
England and Wales, although it may be 
up at between 5 per cent and 6 per cent 
in Greater London and (possibly) some 
coalmining and other working class areas. 

Thirteen county councils will hold their 
elections on Monday and Tuesday. If 
the swing back to Labour is as low as 
2 per cent, then most of them should 
show only one (or sometimes two) net 
gains of seats for Labour ; the excei^ions 
are that with a 2| per cent swing Labour 
could expect three net gains in Norfolk (a 
Monday poll), another three in Notts, 
and four in Durham on Tuesday, If 
Labour really has hoisted its swing since 
1967 to 9 per cent, as some Labour 
optimists are saying after the South 
Ayrshire parliamentary by*election, then 
it should expect three or four net gains 
of seats in most of these counties ; and 
it would go up to between nine and 
13 net gains in Ncadfolk, to betwi^ii ten 
and 12 in Notts, and seven <»r ei|fhl in 


Durham. Qur present guess is . that it 
Won’t. Then, next Thursday night, the 
votes will be counted for 97 of the seats 
on the Greater London Council In 1967 
the Tories won 82 against Labour’s 
18. If Labour marked up a 5 per cent 
to' 6 per cent swing, as some recent local 
by-elections suggest, then the Tory 
majority would come down to either 
70-27 or 66-31. Compared with 1967 
Labour should recapture all of Greenwich, 
Lewi^am and Camden, and add 3 seats 
to its total when Hammersmith polls later 
this month. The marginal borough would 
be Wandsworth. It is recapturable by 
Labour on a swing of 5} per cent, and 
woidd give Labour immediate control of 
the ILEA. 

In order to inarch higher and recapture 
the Greater London Council itself, 
Labour would have to win at least 6ve of 
the other seven traditionally marginal 
London boroughs: Hounslow (swing 
needed 6.4 per cent), Haringey (6.7), 
Brent (8,6), Lambeth (8.7), Havering (9.2), 
Waltham Forest (9.6), Ealing (10). Among 
these, Waltham Forest might be easier 
than it looks, because the anti-Labour 
swing last time seemed freakish. It will 
l>e seen, therefore, that the 9 per cent 
swing, compared with 1967, that Labour 
requires to hold on to the country at a 
parliamentary general election is also 
almost exactly the swing that it requires 
next week to recapture the Greater 
London Council. As London goes, so 
probably would go the country. 

If Labour does recapture the GLC, 
Mr Wilson will thcrefo^ be tempted to 
dive straight into a June, general election^ 
If it does not recaptuipf.. the GLC biit 
gains a swing of between 4 cent^and 
6 per cent, compared leaving 

Hhe GLC next Friday,^ Tory hands by 
about 70-47 or 66*31, ^ine imqur opti- 
ihiists will say that are 

always 5 per tJCnt wdife for » Labour 
Oovermhent^han a general election woudd 
be, partly because abOut that proportion 
^ of LabOuf voters are toO' ignorant to know 
eicbtic 4 ;''^'|n^ progress. ':As 
our article ,Mteek, there are 

some grpui^sTor this yinkr; but probably 
not as much as Lalbouf optimists will 
claim. 


At election time the divided responsihiUty 
for houdng adds confusion to an already 
confused st^ne. The GLC Tories blame 
the' Government for hindering the rent 
ineveases and council house sales, and for 
high interest rates. Labour campaigners 
make the most of various local skeletons 
in the boroughs, not striedy the GLC’s 
responsibiliity at all, but the level at which 
vplten care most about housing. Should 
Labour regain power in somt of the 
crowded inner boroughs another source of 
conflict will re-emerge—with Tory outer 
boroughs who always mist efforts to 
decant poor people from the inner 
areas into their sphm spaces. Ihe Labour 
GLC used to/ threaten compulsory 
purchase orders on the suburbs unless 
they helped out. Individual boroughs also 
have the power to buy land in other 
boroughs' for bousing, if necessary over 
the head of the bedou^ in question ^ the 
Government approves. While a L^ur 
Government might give this fiower 
readily, by next year’s borough council 
elections the Tories are likely to be in 
Whitehall. And $0 it goes on, with the 
pressure points shifting according to the 
power permutations in. WMtehaJl and 
County Hall, centre and subiubs. 

Two weeks agolhc 

abrupdy halted the GLC’s plan to 
hand over a portion of its own houses to 
the boroughs in which they were situated. 
The London Government Act provides 
for such a plan but lays down no rules for 
implementation. A Labour GLC would 
not implement it. Mr Greenwood’s clumsy 
last minute intervention was a purely 
political one, although there are plenty of 
technical arguments about the best way 
to apportion housing responsibility 
between the GLC and the boroughs. 
Once again a Labour GLC can be more 
open than a Tory one about the need to 
use the GLC’s own housing pool to 
decant population to the si^bum, while a 
Tory one feels more obliged to proclaim 
as much independence for the bordi^s 
as possible in housing matters. When the 
details of local government reform are 
drawn up for the new metropolitan areas 
outside l^ndon it should not be difficult to 
find a system which works better than the 
jLondon one so far as housing Js con¬ 
cerned. 

One of the GLG’s nrtbre startling pre¬ 
election announcements was that it would 
make £25 million available for lending 
to housing associations over die^ next 
three years, compared with £4 million in 
1969-470. All parties say they favour more 
work by housing assoeia/dons, but the 
Tories in particulaf* see this as an 
attractive wdy of'e«vi^tAg some housing 
res]>onsibBity into a mpiie ]|lrivate-lookirig 
form. Cfce df llie efficient 

housing ; iA>ndon is 

Quadrahl^ Anthohy 
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Fletcher, was until rec^tly deputy to the 
CLC housing with spedai 

responsibility for housing association 
policy* Not surprisingly, , Quadrant 
currently heads the list of the GLCs 
housing association borrowers, with £14 
million mortgaged in 1969-70. But few 
associations ate as efficient and none can 
grow very big very fast It is most unlikely 
that the money now available to theni 
will result in an equivalent increase in 
houses buHt or improved in London. 

Although most people agree on the 
useful role the associations can play in 
house improvement, with the help of last 
year's legislation, and welcome this as an 
alternative to widespread municipalisation 
of the private sector, there is justly more 
scepticism about the associations as 
effective providers of new houses for 
needy people on expensive London soil. 
The fear that associations may sometimes 
be used by councils to avoid social 
responsibilities has led Shelter, the fund 
raising organisation, to dedde not to help 
any association suspected of being in this 
position. It has not had to implement the 
policy yet, but the Ministry of Housing, 
surprise, surprise, has agreed to advise 
Shelter on local situations if asked. 

Teachers 

Rearmament 

conference 


Last Easter the National Union of 
Teachtjrs had a meek national conference, 
despite a pay settlement which was, almost 
uniquely, actually within the Govern¬ 
ment’s incomes policy. This year, they 
have fought a pitched battle over pay and 
emerged the victors, and it is their 
centenary. Small wonder that militancy 
is popular, or that the executive has at 
last got through its pet project of 
affiliation to the Trades Union Congress 
(which will make it about the seventh 
largest single union in the I'UC). And 
it is nothing new for the NUT’s cx)nference 
to pass resolutions in support of a pay 
claim which is far too large even to be 
a starting point for reasoned argument. 
But if anything is to be salvaged from 
the wreckage of this year’s pay settlement 
to build up into a ^nuine and much- 
needed career structure for teachers, the 
fight has got to begin now, before Mr 
Short has given too much away in 
ntjgotiations on the reshaping of the 
Burnham committee, or the. teachers have 
got ^ir .new itim. of a basic scale from 
firmly fixed in their 

hea^«" ' 

t’he id^istic^sounding threats 

to strike in schools there are more 

than 35 children to a class do not matter 
very much* The NUT wouM go bust if 
it ^ied to do this univer^ly and imps^r- 
tjialjly, and it is fnlly awaie^ bf this.. There 
the usual summer hysteiik that 
notcaU those issuir^ forth from colleges 



Brittoh tafcai ovcf Che teachers 


of education can find jobs (funny how 
this solicitude is never wasted on 
unemployed graduates) and this will mean 
further attacks on local ^authorities with 
oversize classes. There will still be jobs 
if young teachers are prepared to go to 
the less popular areas, or if local authori¬ 
ties are not forced to cut recruiting 
because of this interim pay rise—education 
expenditure is after all supposed to be 
rising at not much more than 3 per cent 
a year, admittedly in real terms, and 
teachers’ salaries niake up a good two- 
thirds of all school costs. The NUT ha.s 
said it will pick out perhaps a dozen local 
authorities with particularly bad pupil- 
teacher ratios for strike action—but these 
are likely to be areas which find it hard 
to attract teachers. Unless the NUT is 
feeling particularly savage this sort of 
action is likely to be at most a nine days’ 
wonder. 

Much more important is the question 
of their new pay claim. Theoretically, 
teachers are not due for a new two-year 
agreement until next year, but the fight 
will begin long before. The high all-round 
interim increase this year left that much 
less for restructuring. It needs stressing 
that the large NUT is made up principally 
of young, female, primary school teachers 
who are interested in a high starting salary 
and a higli basic scale, even if (after a 
struggle) the conference agreed to press 
for lavish increases for everybody. But it is 
the middle-aged male graduate teacher 
who is out of line with his contemporaries, 
and to him that the bonus of long holidays 
is least use. It is the heads of large 
secondary schools, and of the departments 
within those schools, whose responsibilities 
are poorly rewarded. It is on diose people 
that all the available money needs to be 
lavished (although the pay structure docs 
also need to be made more flexible). Unless 
Mr S)oft-r-and for that matter Mrs 
Thatcher, who has been making some 
sensible noises about teachers—is prepared 
to say this quite s^cifically, ffiis famous 
review^ of sal^ stSruclure will tum i*Uo 
an allfiound incre^ yet again., After H 
the NUTs j^cral Sir 

^nald Gould, is retting, f^t 

year’s events hayei not ins 

n^utation for sweet \reaspnab]^i^; But 
hk successor, Mr Edward k hoi 

to acquire one ; it is uhUk^y that 

'would want it b to be Bpppd that 
whoever is Beereta^^ of State ^can grow 
a thick skin, too. 


It never f^ns'but' it pohrs. 

JliiberalB published their Wcas bh;,;home 
inehidinf^; their evkence tO Ihe 
m Thursday^, 
heo. iimlii', after 'Douglas* 

put.out'iwr^rt. 

The lilfcfewas/ iwtuwUy, ffy n 4 aw 
stin than Sir\^c. They want a unicaineral 
: parliament of 14^ members (that 

j^r double the present Sco^ish reptesenta- 
tion at Westminster), elected on ^ single 
transferable vote systetn in imilti-incmber 
urban constituencies and tlie alternative 
vote in rural! areas. They want this parlia¬ 
ment eventually to “ levy, collect and 
appropriate all taxes, other than customs 
and excise and associated duties and 
national insurance and associated contribu¬ 
tions.” 

I’hey have ideas, loo, about how a 
federal Britain would shape up. They 
suggest a federal assembly of 315 members 
(half Westminster’s present size), elected 
in proportion to national populations, and 
an indirectly elected federal senate of 32 
(14 being English), Since the Scottish 
Liberals have to accept that ** there is 
not, apparently, the demand for a separate 
all-England parliament that exists in 
Scotland,” the English are allowed to 
work out a system of provincial assemblies 
for themselves. External affairs would be a 
federal responsibility, so, among other 
things, the negotiation of Britain’s entry 
into the common market would not con¬ 
cern a Scottish government. Tell that to 
Winnie Ewing. 

The main point about all this is that it 
does, superficially, give Scotland control 
of its own domestic affairs without dis¬ 
rupting the United Kingdom free trade 
area. That is something. The keen English 
eye, however, will spot that national 
insurance and social security arc federal 
matters ; that is, that England Will pay 
up for Scotland, Wales and Northern 
Ireland just as it does now. What James 
Craig did for Ulster Russell Johnston and 
David Steel will not be backward in doing 
for Caledonia. Whether there is the 
demand for this in England that exists 
in Scotland is a nice question. Whether, 
too, the Scottish parliament’s control of 
taxation would mean very mucli if there 
is also to be a federal economic policy 
is also moot, although it is true that the 
senate, which is to look after detail^ ” 
economic policy, is carefully loaded against 
the 45 mi'Uion Englidimeh. 

It is a brave tiy, and wiW provoke much 
earnest discussion wherever {liberals 
gftthefr, especially north of the border. 
But it may need just a bit of extra selling 
in such places as (to choose at random) 
Norffi Devon, OipingtOiit Oheadlc and 
Liidywobd. 

*Scoidih Self-Govemnient. Scottish Liberal 
4 »‘ 
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Automobile engineers and BASF application 
technologists jointiy design bodies, working 
parts, and trim from BASF plastics. From 
the blueprints to the final testing stages. 
For cars of today - and for cars of tomorrow. 


’1 
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Other BASF plastics sohrs 
material problems for working 
parts and trim. 

For lfistaiice, *Ultreinid for the 


BA^ - pahiier fof jMPlress in ail markets 



The Mercedes C111, tor example, 
the new experimental car with 
the Wankel rotary engine. Or the 
917, the fastest Porsche ever built. 
The bodies for both these cars 
are made of BASFs *Palatal. 
Qiass reinforced. Lightweight. 
Strong and corrosion resistant. 


air filter housing of the Volvo 164. 
or *Lupolen AX tor the atr filter 
housing of the VW Porsche 914. 
Or *Terluran for the dashboard 
and steering column shroud of a 
Ford model. 

Automobile industry and BASF- 
partners In progress. 


BASF 
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British Steel wins £11 miilion contracts in Brozu 

For work on a great new bridge which will be as much a symbol of Rio as Sugar Loaf Mountain, 


BSC is helping to build a new bridge in 
Brasil—a bridge that’s been needed for 
many years. It will link Rio de Janeiro 
with Niteroi, running dean across one of 
the most spectacular natural harbours in 
the world. 

Rio and Niteroi are over 6o miles apart 
by road. Hie seven mile long bridge will 
cut travel time between them to 15 minutes. 
Bi^sh stcc! has been chosen for the centre 
spans and some of the approach work 
reinforcement. 

Rjcdjpath Dorman Lo^ 
Constructional Engineering Division of 


the British Steel Corpmtion) and The 
Cleveland Bridge & Ei^nccring Co. Ltd. 
(a member of the Cementation Group of 
companies) will provide the steel and the 
expertise to build the three centre Spans. 

They’n make tlito in ^U.K., assemble 
the 4,500 ton units in Rio, float (yes, float) 
the centre s{»n out to the site, carrYitig 
each of the side spans upon it, then jack 
them up 200 feet onto the supporting 
pillars. A Brazilian construction consor¬ 
tium, also using British steel, will build the 
approach spans and central pillars. 

Altogether, about 40,000 tons of British 


steel will beusedintheproiM^neofehe 
biggest <»rders ever gained in Brazil by a 
Bntish company and a major breakthrough 
into the dipandii^ South American 
market. 
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His Highness's mercenaries 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


What are the British doing in Muscat and 
Oman ? Though the Britii^ government's 
apparent determination that it really will 
puW out from the Arabian Gulf in 1971 
alarms and puzasiles the rulers and their 
advisers in Bahrain, Qatar and the seven 
Trucia! States, that is not always the first 
problem tliey take up with British visitors. 
Tihe question they ask is about Muscat and 
Oman. It is a question that could well 
be asked at Westminster. 

In the Gulf states, as in both Yemeni 
republics, the popular belief is tliat British 
forces are being used to keep the sultan 
Of Muscat and Oman in power. It is 
alleged specifically that RAF Hunter 
fighters are being flown in operational 
sorties against the Dhofari rebels. 

The British government strongly denies 
both suggestions. It adheres to the fact that 
the sultanate is a fully sovereign and 
independent state with which Britain has 
no defence treaty. Yet in July 1958 in an 
exchange of letters the British government 
agreed to hel|> strengthen the sultan’s 
armed forces by seconding regular Bntish 
army and RAF officers to his forces, to 
assist in training them and to establish 
his air force. In exchange Britain received 
permission to use the airfields at Salalah 
and on the island of Masira'h, v^hich it 
undertook to maintain. The arrangement 
lias continued despite the withdrawal from 
Aden in November 1967 and the proposed 
withdrawal fiom the Aralbian Gulf next 
year. 

Today the British government considers 
the Masirah airfield important as the 
site for the Far East rday station and 
as an RAF staging post to the Far East. 
Sa;]alah is no longer needed by the RAF 
but if is being used by the l^ltan’s air 
force and its maintenance by the Britu^h 
is part of the price to be paid for the 
use of Masitah* Unfortunately^ S^l^lah is 
not only the capital of the r^llious 
Dhofer province. It also ^the chosen 
plaoe of residence of His Highness Bui tan 
Said Bin Tairriur. % 

The Dhofar Liberatfcp Front 
operations in but it iijfw hibt AWltll 
the Briti^ withdrawal; fitosh 
the South AMmn porotectorate^^^^ ^ 
South Yemen); that it assutned abriout 


proportions. Now widened in scc^ and 
calling itself the Front for the Liberation 
of the Occupied Arabian Gulf it is receiv¬ 
ing the full support of ithe government of 
the People’s Republic of South Yemeni 
whieh is passing on both Chinese and 
Russian arms and political commissars to 
instruct the Dhofaris in the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

The sultan has reacted by engaging his 
own forces against the rebels, me com¬ 
mander, staff officers and battalion com¬ 
manders in his army are Bi^ti^ regular 
officers on secondment. They number 
about 30. The battalion seconds-in-com- 
niand and the administrative officers are 
former British officers engaged on con¬ 
tract. The junior officers are' mainly 
PakisStahis. Seconded RAF officers have 
been Hying the sultan’s BAC-167S in 
operations against the rebels, but the 
British government has recently suggested 
that now the sUltan’s income from oil 
revenues has reached £30 miffion a year 
he could afford to engage his pilots on 
con'tract. The line between direct support 
of the sultan and assistance in the defence 
field, wihich is all the British government 
admits to< is thin indeed. 

The Eritish invoivement in Muscat and 
Oman has begun to emerge in recent weeks 
for two reasons. The government of Soulih 
Yemen is increasing its effort to bring 
the aims and activities of FLOAG, which 
until now have received attention only 
in such far-flung but ideologically sym¬ 
pathetic places as Chirm, North Korea and 
North Vietnam, to widar ioplfiee. Secondly, 
the RAF officers and the 60 men of the 
RAF Regiment guarding the Salalah air- 
fidd ate in increasing danger. For the 
past four years the odd mbrtar bomb has 
been IcAhed on to the airfield without 
causing damage or casualties. Now the 
bombs arc bigger and they fail more 
frequently* An RAF doctor was sent to 
Saialaih last month. When the .first 
casualties occur the questioning will 
start. ; ■ ' f ' 

^ or ntl^ lit the . Axibian 

peninsula. eaGceptior thia «( SoYSsnen, 

^supboM, tlje: are '' 

Ueas being fed Dholari tsibasmen 

wii spread to the Om^s in'^ north 



unless the sultaii moves rapidly to atjay the 
growing discontent and frustration among 
his subjects. They want houses, roads, 
schools, hospitals. Th^ sultan, who has 
not left his Salalah palace since an attempt' 
was made on his life four years ago, 
refuses to follow thc^ example of the 
Trucial States rulers by using his oil 
revenues in this way. Young Omanis who 
leave the country to get edu^ted are 
refused permission to return. They plot 
rebellion from outside instead. 

It can be argued, and the sultan and 
his advisers, w'ho are mainly British, clear¬ 
ly do argue, that the soundest way of 
insulating the rest of the country from the 
Dhofaris’ ideas is to contain their rebellion 
by force of arms. The states bordering 
Muscat and Oman to the north see it 
differently. Either the sultan must be per¬ 
suaded to a|lcw his country to move out of 
the middle ages and provide the basic 
necessities of modem life for his people 
or he must be got \rid of. The British 
government alone has the means to do this. 
The sOltan’s neighbours are at a loss to 
know why h does nat have the wiU. 

Israel 

As long as it takes 

FROM 0(JR ISItAEL CORRfSPONOENT 

To put tt shnpAy, Israel has no long-tenpa 
policy, True^ ah Israelis, except for 
extreme nghft-wingers, want one day to 
cc»iie to terms with ^e Arab wotlcl, to 
dispel the bitterness of .Arab rejection. ^ 
nolMv can visualise this, happening in 
the foreseeable future ; incieeq,. af this 
mornefU peace seems as remple as it dkl 
Mr Ben^^ijon^s hqyday in 
i 950 s*'.Sa -.Ixijis 

down to trying to Ar^ wotlcl*^ 

rejection as painAd as possible for dm 







This is our long»tsrm poftey 

Arabs and as pn>6itable as p^ibie fpr 
itsetf. I1he on9y different between the 
so-ca'Med hawks and doves in Isjraei is of 
degree : the hawks want to make it that 
much more painful to the Arabs and 
more profitiable to Israel And even this 
d ifference is now diminishing. 

Mrs Golda Meir, the inost hawkish 
prime minister Israel has had/i$ not very 
concerned w>idi die distant future. She 
would certainly not ddlay any action aimed 
alt an immediate target for the sake of an 
elusive peace. She is convinced that there 
is no chance of any Arab leader consent¬ 
ing to tailk peace with Israel so long as 
tiie Russians back the Arab war. Restraint 
in attacking the Arabs is practised only 
when there is a chance of gaining some- 
tiling tangible ; for instance, getting 
extra Phantom planes from the United 
States in exdhange for holding bac^ on 
attacks on ,pro-westeni Arab regimes. 

But here too attitudes have changed 
and hardened. Previousily Israel had been 
relatively circumspect in its behaviour 
towards the pro-western regimes ; since 
they were under western rather than 
Russian influence, it was believed that 
they might be more amenable to coming 
to terms. ILvcnis after the 1967 war have 
shown that this is not the case. So now all 
the Arab regimes are, to Israel, equally 
expendable. 

Israelis are now convinced that one 
Arab leader is as good or as bad as the 
next ope, because they all hate Israel. 
King Hussein, pro-western, and President 
Nasser, pre^Russian, are considered equalily 
hostile, stnd passive l^ianon is thought 
as dangerous as aggressive Syria. Nor does 
Israel expect anything different from the 
present Wders’ successors—antl so it 
is unlikely to go out of its way to effect 
changes of regiine; Mrs Meir said 
recently thait IsraSd’s bornbing in depth of 
Bgypt was hot aimed at bringinj^ down 
Pmident Nasser ; that, she said, was the 
job df the Egyptian people^ riot of the 
force. If Nasser should faW, this 
only incidental to the real 
of die btunibing—^wh*ch is to 


break the back of die Egyptian army's 
will to wage war. 

But if the Israelis are not particularly 
concerned with overthrowing any Arab 
regime, nor are they concerned about 
preserving any. If King Hussein should 
lie overthrown, die Israelis might wdll take 
measures to improve the situation of their 
seittlemen'ts in the Beisan and Jordan 
valleys by pushing the guerrillas out of 
Che Giilead niounitains in Jordan—presum¬ 
ably by occupying another chunk of 
territory. But Israeli experts tend to 
Wievc th^t Hussein will survive yet 
awhile. In Lebanon, rt is in the interest of 
the western powers for the present equilib¬ 
rium between Modems and Christians to 
survive ; it is not in Israels Interest, since 
this equilibrium is sustained at the expense 
of allowing guerrillas tq operate from 
Lebanese territory. 

As the hopes of peace recede^ Israeli 
leaders have begun to lay greater stress 
on their demand for observation of the 
ceasefire than on their demand for peace 
talks. Their overriding aim is to cut down 
Israeli casualties. Tlie heaviest of these 
ca>sualties are on the Suez canal front. 
These climbed last July to a peak of 30 
dead in one month, llie air bombardments 
of Egyptian emplacements on the canal 
reduced casualties by the end of February 
to an average of 12 dead per month. Once 
the casualties began dropping, Israel 
moved to its n^xt objective. During 
January and February, 24 bombing raids 
were carried out in the heart of Egypt, By 
March the number of raids was cut because 
the main objective bad been achieved : the 
destruction of the main body of Egypt's 
anti-aircraft systems. As Russian misnle 
repilacenients were moved in, their inst^l- 
ation was prevented by new houibtrig 
attacks. 

Mainly because of the pressure of 
eveiits on the war front, oppewiitiOn to 
the government's inttitary policies has 
pfactidiily disappeared in the past few 
tndnths and the counurry has UiteQ 1^ widr 
remarkable unaUiiniay, If there is any 
ojpposition, it comes from r^ht-whig 
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extremists who want faster settlement of 
the omi]^ territories. NM' they 
have too..w complai^ri;4B<iiiti a 
further 25P Jjcwish families, arc to,^be. 
settled in the West Sank city of Hebron. 
Even on the Palestinian question, argu¬ 
ment lias di^ down. At one point, soon 
after the 1^7 war, the setting up of a 
Palestinian state looked the most promis¬ 
ing solution of all. *But it is now clear that 
militant Palestinians wouU never allow 
a solution along these lines. ^ 

Israelis entertain ho hopes of pea^c^ 
But paradoxicafly d^ere is biitimisni about 
the future. Over the next few years, it is 
feh, the Arab world will drain it.s 
material resources in a hopeless war, while 
Israel itself is becoming more and more 
self-reliant. The hc^ is that in the end, 
perhaps, the Arabs will recognise the futil¬ 
ity of going on with it. And this, for the 
time l^ing, is What passes for Israels 
long-term policy, 

Sudmi 


Death of a Mahdi 


Secular government does not come easily 
to Sudan. General Nimeiri's attempts to 
establish it since his revolution last May 
have now caused the death of the 
country's foremost religious leader, the 
Imam al-Hadi al-<Mahdi, grandson of the 
Mahdi Who led the Sudanese in battle 
against the Britiflh at the end of the last 
century. After a weekend of fighting in 
Khartoum, Omdurman and areas afong 
the White Nile between the army and the 
Mahdi's followers, General Nimciri 
announced that the Mahdi himself had 
been killed on Tuesday night. According 
to first reports, he had left his stronghold 
in Aba Wand on the White Nile, which 
had been under attack from the armed 
forces, and had been killed While trying 
to cross the frontier into Ethiopia. 

The Imam, as head of the Mahdi 
family, was leader of the influential Ansari 
sect. The Ansaris, who number about 
one million out of iSudan's total population 
of 14 million, exercised political power 
through the Umma party. This party, like 
others, was proscribed by Nhneiri's revolu¬ 
tion. The /Imam's nephew, Dr Sadek el 
Mahdi, who was briefly prime minister 
during the late 1960$, is dUe of the few 
politicians still detained under bouse arrest 
—but Dr Sadek Vd a progressive Ansari 
faction that was often at odds with the 
orthodox conservative mainstream headed 
by his uncle. And it was the Imam, not 
Dr Sadek, who commanded the loyalty 
a fanatically religious private axmy: 

The present clashes broke, out When 
General Nimeiri set out on a visit to 
villages on the White Nile, the heerdatid 
of Ansari ebuntry. Last Friday a man 
apparently tried to stab the friesktent to 
death ; this was followed by a number of 
’hostile incidents as General Nimeiri called 
off his visit and retreated to Khartoum. 
An army ddh^don to the Xtnam on Aha 
Island was . curtly rebuffed, and the 
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incidents develop^id into, bloody street 
fig'hting in Omdurman, close to , Khar- 
(ouirn. 

The seriousness of the counter-revofu- 
tionary threat was reflected by Egypt’s 
response. Mr Anwar Sadat, Egypt’s vice- 
president, together with Libya’s deputy 
prime minister, flew to; Khartoum on 
Monday to see what was ^ing on. The 
?act that t'lie Middle East’s two youngest 
revolutions, the Sudanese and Libyan 
ones, are lx>th abundantly pro-Egyptian 
is one of the things left for Cairo to cheer 
about. So far. 

Greece 

Truth is what we 
make it 

Did Greece*s military rulers think that the 
trial of 34 Greek intellectuals which is 
now being held in Athens, and which the 
Greek press is being permitted to report, 
would discredit their opponents ? One 
general, two university professors and a 
number of judges, lawyers and students 
arc accused of seditious activities, 
including setting off bombs and spreading 
subversive propagai|da. But the defendants 
took the opportunity to make public their 
allegations of torture and ill-treatment at 
the hands of the various arms of the 
security services—until the presiding 
judge ruled that no more such statements 
could be made. 

Their stories make nasty reading, in 
particular the statement by Professor 
George Maghakis, I^ast summer his wife 
publicly alleged that her husband was 
being tortured in prison. Professor 
MaAakis was then produced at a press 
conference tcl sav he had been well 
treated and his wife was sentenced to four 
years’ imprisonment for false accusations. 
Now Mr Maghakis reveals that he made 
that statement only because he had been 
told that by doing so he would save his 
wife from punishment. There is little 
doubt whom the Greek public will believe. 

Nor will it be fooled by the 
prosecution’s allegations - that the 
defendants were woAing on behalf of the 
communists. Most of them are well 
known, but none as a communist, l^e 
barring from the court of the eight forei^ 
lawyers who went to observe the trial 
adds no cr^it to the government. 

A Second trial, of me publishers and 
editors of the Athens daily newspaper 
Ethnos and of a former minister who 
contributed an jiitkle to it, reveals t^e 
extent of the ht^om accorded to |lie 
press under the hew.GfSsek law.*^’^e 
contribiitor, Mr loannie 2 igdli, calMd 4 n 
his for ^ goye r n m ^ ^ national 

ui^ tb redabe th6 predmt rulers so as 
to avert fratricidal in OmzIis. 

Resdn 4f years prison foir Mr 
5 /w the editor^ lesSer ceinns lor iflie (Inrise 
pafeMih)»rs and the 
dfiiefj > V , " 


Germany 

Chipping at 
the wall 

FROM OUR BONN COBReSPONDENT ^ . 

If the Soviet ambassador in /East Berlin 
means what he says ihiftre will be no e^riy 
relief for the westS ** sore thumb ” stick¬ 
ing out in the four-power city. Writing in 
Neues; Ihutschland on Wednesday, pri¬ 
marily ahcHit the Lenin centenary, Mr 
Abrassimov threw in the remark that west 
Germany should pve up its senseless 
arid ille^l pretensions ” in west Berlin. 

He and the American, British and 
French aid>assadors in , Bonn had agreed 
last week to meet again on April 28th to 
try to devise less freakish living arrange¬ 
ments than today’s for the city’s 3J 
million inhabitants. After 11 years of 
minimal co-operation this was m<^erate1y 
good news. Western spokesmen have 
cieclared repeatedly that readiness to re- 
spie^t the wishes of the 2^ million isolated 
we.st Berliners must be considered an 
indispensable surety of Soviet goodwill 
in the current soundings for a settlement 
in Europe. 

We know through free elections what 
the west Berliners want. Their mayor, 
Herr Klaus Schiitz said last week that he 
expected “ the other side,” which was 
constantly demA^ipg recognition of 
postwar realities,” to acknowledge in 
iu turn ” the reality of west Berlin.” This 
would mean, he stipulated, acknowledging 
the supreme authority of. the three 
western allies in west Berlin, and west 
Berlin’s established econpipic, financial 
and legal ties with the Federal Republic. 

lliis is probably expecting too much, 
considering “the other side’s” long and 
loud insistence that west Berlin, “ a 
separate political entity on the territory 
of the Democratic Republic,” is out of 
bounds for the Bonn government arid the 
Bundestag. (President Heinemann, Virhose 
election by the west German federal 
assembly meeting in Berlin just over a 


3S 

year ago was much resented by the east 
German regime, is due to begin another 
four-day visit to the city on April i^th.) 

But a face-saving redefinition pf west 
Berlin’s status^ could and may yet ,be 
framed. I'he three western arnbassadofs 
began their concerted soundings delicately. 
They made little if anything of their, 
theoretical right to have a say in the 
affairs of east Berlin. 

Their principal aims are : 

1. An improvement in the opportuni¬ 
ties for people and goods to move 
between Berlin and west Germany. 

2. An improvement in and around 
Berlin, particularly in the mail and 
telephone services between east and 
west Berlin, and in opportunities for 
trading between the two parts of the 
fity. 

3. An end of the Democratic Repub¬ 
lic’s discrimination against the west 
Berlin economy. 

As a modest example, the Allied Travel 
Board in west Berlin, which issues travel 
documents to east Germans intending t<i 
visit any of tlVe Nato countries, is to 
suspend its operatioas forthwith: sucli 
would-be travellers can now apply for 
their visa directly to the nearest consulate 
of the country they may wish to visit. But 
the gesture has not evoked quite so much 
gratitude as the western allies wouild have 
liked. It is abolition of the travel board, 
not suspension of its operations, for which 
east Berlin has long clamouring. 

Since 1948 the board has issued travel 
papers to east Germans wanting to visit 
countries that do not recognise the 
validity of east German passports^ It has 
also occasionally withheld them, either 
individually from suspected trouble¬ 
makers, or in general retaliation for 
restrictions initiated by the east German 
regime, sucli as the building of the Berlin 
w^l or serious hindering of traffic on the 
autobahn. Of late scarcely anyone asking 
for a visa has been refused one. 

East Berlin is objecting vociferously 
both to the western allies’ implicit threat 
to resume stricter control of east German 
trave^rs should ever they think fit,^ and 
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to their insistence thalf*eve^ visa issued 
shall still t)e in the lomi of a document 
separate from tlic still unrecognised east 
Gernsan passport. But there is a lot of 
humbug in these yells of indignation. Th^ 
cast German regime does not in fact yet 
want the rank and file of its citizens to 
travel unblinkered to the west, not even 
with a passport ubiquitously recognised. 

I he main obstacle preventing east 
Germans from travelling is their own 
light-fearing government, which refu.ses 
exit visas to all but a few party hacks and 
dependable sportsmen and academicians. 

Sweden 

Palme days 

Europe's youngest prime minister will pay 
his first official visit to London next week. 
Mr Olof Palme, who in October succeeded 
Mr Erlander as head of Sweden’s long- 
running Social Democratic government at 
the age of 42, has done quite a bit to 
liven up the political scene in his country, 
which in any case is now livelier than ‘ 
it has been for many years. But although 
he has l>een likened to Mr Trudeau (who 
is almost a decade older), -this father of 
three sons does not really project the same 
image as Canada's swinging bachelor 
prime minister. He has Ijeen in politic.^ 
for 17 year.i, as Mr Erlander s secretary, 
as senator, deputy, and minister first for 
transport and then for education. His 
pugnacious energy, which has occasionally 
got him into unnecessary fights, did not 
prevent him from winning last year the 
«olid support of hi.s party's solid old-timers. 
Mr Strang, Mr Gunnar Lange, Mr Sven 
Andersson and Mr 7 'orsten Nilsson, the 
finance, trade, defence and foreign 
ministers, readily agreed to serve under 
the new young chief ; and he has 
retained the essential co-operation of the 
redoubtable trade union leader, Mr Arne 
(Jeijer. 


he will face a new challenge when 
Sweden switches to a unicameral parlia¬ 
ment, which will Ijc electeci^ by a more 
exart system of proporlional * represen¬ 
tation. Nobody is quite sure j how tl« new 
.single chamber will shape up, but in past 
years the Social l^mpcrau have beneftted 
frorii a strong position In the upper house, 
which is now to disappear. 

A good deal will also depend on the 
evolving prospects of enlargement of the 
European common market, toward wfiich 
some of the opposition parties, and most 
Swedish industrialists, take a less cautious 
attitude than the governnicnt. Sweden is 
closely concerned not only about the 
Dani.sh and Norwegian applications for 
EEC membership, with all that these 
imply for the Scandinavian grouping and 
it.s “ Nordek " project for economic union, 
hut also alx>ut Britain, which is at present 
Sweden’s largest export market—while 
the 8 million Swedes provide Britain with 
its fifth largest. The common market out¬ 
look is bound to loom large in Mr Palme’s 
talks wii'h Mr Wilson. 

Sweden is even more dependent on 
foreign trade than Britain, and there was 
some alarm last year about the impact 
on its commercial relations with America 
of Mr Palme's outspokenly critical attitude 
to the Vietnam war—an attitude which 
most Sweden\share. In January, however, 
President Nixon appointed an ani 4 )as.sador 
to Stockholm after a year-long hiatus. 
I'his was seen as a move toward friendlier 
relation.s, and current reports that Mr 
Nixon has turned down the idea of 
meeting Mr Palme at the end of May, 
when the Swedish prime minister is to 
visit liis old college in Ohio to receive an 
honorary degree, are l)eing vigorously 
denied in Stockholm. 

Mgeria 

Still suffering 


Two years ago Mr Palme did much to 
i’evive the Social Democrats' flagging 
fortunes and secure their impressive 
1968 elections. In September. 



Little news comes from the East Central 
state of Nigeria, the area that was the 
heart of Biafra. Although it is .^lost 
» two months siiice the war ended> foreign 
journalists are foibidden entry,; but 
expatriate relief woik^ fire now 
"returning in sufficient*'a 
eontg>osite picture \df poitwi^, 
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organi.satiojl to be exploited and where 
the third marine commando division 
beliaved with much less discipline tharj 
the first division in the north, conditions 
are much worse. South of Orlu extreme 
malnutrition has been reported. Although 
Owerri, which has suffered particularly 
from looting, is now receiving 200 tons 
of fcxxl each day, this must feed almost 
if million people, and distribution is still 
unorganised. Dry rations are at present 
handed over to the local chiefs and the 
burden of distribution is left to them; 
there is no guarantee that food is getting 
to tliose who need it mo^t. One volunteer 
doctor working in the south reported that 
no Red Cross drugs or equipment whatso¬ 
ever had reached his ho^ital. 

However, food and relief material are 
available nearby—indeed supplies are said 
to be rotting on the wharves of Port 
Harepurt. But distribution remains a 
major problem: there is not enough 
tranj^rt and, more seriously, the bush 
roads are in atrocious condition. The 
advent of the rains—^which are now just 
Ireginning—can only make matters worse. 

The . rains are a critical factor. Seeds 
must [yt planted in the next fortnight or 
so, if the next harvest is to materialise. 
The relief agencies are therefore distri¬ 
buting free yam seed. But the greatest 
problem remains that of the exchange 
of currency, The federal government 
has directed that all Biafran money 
should be deposited at certain centres and 
a receipt obtained which, at .some future 
date, can be exchang^ for Nigerian 
money. But in the meantime there is an 
acute shortage of CRsh to. buy the food 
that does exist. Relief workers say ffiat 
about three-quarters of their task would 
be at an end if the currency .profdem was 
sorted out. 

Canada 

Elephant on thin ice 

FRpM OUR CANADA CORRESPOHDENT ! 
Tlw s^ond voyage, uf the American 
sup^tatiker ManlM$an into the Cana¬ 
dian Ancdc diat t^ins^ffiis weekjend 
probably: will not h»i as haaaa^dous a 
journey as the one it survived last 
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This year some things are even ehiltier 

autumn. On that 80-day trip it went the 
whole length of the Northwest Passage 
from the east coast of the United States 
to the area of the Alaskan oil discoveries. 
This spring the experiii;i^tal tanker' is 
going only halfway aicrd^ .the top from> 
^ston, turning round ntar Kekolute. 
But the thinner ice the tanker will 
encounter on this voyage holds a double 
meaning ; in the interval of these winter 
months relations between Canada and 
the United States have grown more 
fragile. 

The issue this tiine is the disposal of 
natural resources. Friction in other years 
has centred on American penetration of 
Canadian banking and earlier, on the 
magazine market; Ottawa’s resistance in 
this case Was iiOTectual for Ttm^ and 
Reader^s Digest were already too power¬ 
ful or popular to be subjected to legisla¬ 
tion. Long ago, too, Canal’s oil and auto¬ 
mobile industries fell into American 
control. All this turned many Canadiam 
towards economic nationalism. But Mr 
Pierre Trudeau has called this an 
impoverishing approach!, since if ^nada^ 
uses its savings “ to huy the past, then 
these savings will be reinvest^ by the 
v^ same oiitsideri' in the future, arid we 
will be another generation behind.”.. 

He drew that leison a year agQ, and 
the future is alreaSdy thick upon him, jn 
terms of the riches of the continental 
shelf and, inland, of uranium and fredi 
water resources—let alone ^ Canada’s 
newly asserted claim to loveieignty over 
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-thte .Arctic waters which the Manhattan 
;is e^xploring. A dispute over owner¬ 
ship of part of th$ continental shelf came 
to f light, only month, although 

Washington had told Ottawa In' 
^Noyjefnber diat it could accept the 
. bbundafy Canada had projected seawards 
from Maine and New Brunswick across 
the shallow waters known as George’s 
Bank. CanadW, which had been issuing 
oil exploration permits in the area for 
five years, saw this ^ardy challenge as 
the forerunner of other arguments over 
the shdf, Th^ could concern either 
end* of the Bii^tish Colmin/bia coastline 
and offfho^e from the Aladca^Vukon 
boundary, where oil is likeliest. Within 
weeks came a more urgent crisis, when 
Mr Trudeau blocked the to American 
interests of a controlling share in Denison 
Mines, the world’s largest uranium mine. 
The.Canadian government subsequently 
imposed regulations limiting foreign 
ownership in future mines to one-third. 

Canada’s co-existence with its huge 
neighbour is, in Mr Trudeau's much- 
quoted phrase, like sleeping with an' ele¬ 
phant. Disarmingly, Mr Nixon’s Under 
Secretary of State, Mr Elliot Richardson, 
.Remarked lait month that “ We are at 
^least trying to sleep quietly.” But Cana¬ 
dians were already joltri awake by Mr 
/ NixOii making two moves in quick suc¬ 
cession : hrst by saying he had directed 
his diplomats ” to examine with Canada 
measures looking towards a freer exchange 
of petroleum, natural gas and other 
eneim resources between the two coun- 
iHes^' ; and then by reducing Canadian 
oil inerts by one-third for the rest of 
some Canadians accepted 
that these ihiports had recently greatly 
exceeded the agr^ limits, because of 
the thirst of Chicegb refineries, many 
others took the cutback >of 130,006 
jiels a day as being Mr Nixon’s bargaining 
line to get Canadian agreement on a vast 
“ continental energy package/^ They 
iear that any steady increase. ih oil sales 
wj|l be made condiment on Canada 
ag^ng perhaps to pipelines ^s)iin$ its 
territory .from Aladca, certain^ to free 
American access to Arctic watersi and 


probably to a commitment to provide 
water on a huge scale to the north¬ 
western United States. 

Whether or not this is an unreal night¬ 
mare, it has stirred politicians across the 
party spectrum. No recent parliamentary 
question period has been complete with¬ 
out assurances being sought that the 
cabinet is not negotiating to build tunnels 
through the Rockies to cany water south¬ 
wards. The disadvantages of the 1964 
Columbia River treaty to Canada are 
now acknowledted by nearly all, with 
one lesson pai^^t^^y learnt : that by 
pmr'idix^ and the power to 

J:!t^ states, Canada also 

ensures %at thi^, rather than it, will get 
t^e conpdng wavc^ 'of industrial invest- 
meht. In the. fai* the news that an 

American candy dmpany is offering the 
title to four square feet of the Can^ian 
Arctic :^th every purchase of a Freeze 
E^Jear is treated as more than a gim- 
jpke. 

JTto Canadian government has 
denuded that this time the Manhattan's 
pymm take two dozen extra safety mea- 
li^res, from sealing the fuel tanks to 
adding radar sets. American shippers 
may not take such directionit a few years 
hence when they have their own effective 
idebreaker escorts, so there is little 
enot^ time for Canada to build up its 
case as sovereign authority. On these 
grounds the Manhattan's return is wel¬ 
comed gs hejpirig Ottawa far more than 
Houston. ' 

Spain 

The class structure 
of hippiedom 

FROM OUR SPArN CORRESPONDENT 
Since the 1959 devalitation Spain has 
atliacted a swelling stream not only of 
” normal ” tourists but of drifters, adven¬ 
turers and simpletons. They are lured by 
the sun, cheap drinks and the hope of an 
easy life. Most of them are harmless, 
some are interesting^ and Spaniards have 
accepted them tolerantly. But tolerance 
has its limite. 

In the past few yeajiB^ car thefts and 
other petty crimes committed by foreigners 
have become mote frequent The shaggy 
tramp-like lock fashionable in some 
northern^' sub-cultures has confronted 
Spaniards with (as one Writer has put it) 
“eerie characters who offend by their 
appearance and tend to behave in keeping 
with their appeaianoo.” And dope— 
usually Ndteh MiMn also known 

as kif and grifo ^—^is bdibOfm^ a problem : 
tte ppl|iae .iOy teMt or in by 

foreigner*. 

Dope is not yet Mafia-dominated 
big business it has become in America and 
Itmy. Bot thereof Moroccan, 
Fre^;\Bntisfa and Ame^^ travellers 
to tran^te^ H. the ne%vs has sped 

through the hippy grapevine that Spanish 
law punishes only traffickers, npt ;con- 
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suniers. Last year brought a major hippy toples»-^nd Mas^Eflly botlbtrilesF^A 
migration to the Spanish Mediterranean beach^‘soine^iii^ cot^^ they were 
coast and, in particular, Ibiza and up for grabs. ^ " 

Formcntera. For several weeks last summer Some of the first Spaniards to try to 
there were more foreign hippies on understand the hippies were Englis'h- 
Pormentera thin Spaniards. speaking or Frendi-speaking democrats. 

Inevitably, Spanish tempers began to 'Fhey were usually disappointed. ** Why 
fray. Hippies crammed into old cottages do you come to Spain ? ” they asked, 
or camped beneath carob-trees, and “ For freedom,” was the hippy answer, 
defecated and lit fires more or less at One such conversation continued : 
random. Farmers accused them of damag- “ But don’t you know Spain is a 
ing trees and stealing poultry and fruit, dictatorehip ? ” 

Priests denounced their nude bathing and ^ndulgent hippy smile. “ Spain is para- 
sexual casualness. Some hippies allegedly disc. You people don’t want to go the 
introduced Spanish youngsters to drugs, way of England and France, do you ? 
Spaniards who encountered hippy girls With political parties, trade unions and all 


The rattle in the rice bowi 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Can a miracle be imperfect ? Theologically 
not, perhaps; but agriculturally it can. 
Two new strains of rice—IR20 and III22 
—are now being issued by the International 
Rice Research Institute in the Philippines 
to replace IR5 and IR8, the “miracle 
rice “ which bfought about the grain 
revolution in Asia. The new varieties 
eliminate most of the defects of the first 
generation of high-yielding varieties. 

Rice eaters in southern and south-east 
Asia who cat with their fingers, and there¬ 
fore prefer*^ a granular rice, had com¬ 
plained that the new rice was too sticky 
and lumpy to the touch and too chalky 
to the taste. The miracle rice was evidently 
more suitable for a chop-stick civHisation. 
And rice-planters said that the new 
strains attracted the stem-borer, a nasty 
Httle bug that ignored the old-fashioned 
plants and pounced fiendidily on the 
sophisticated breeds. 

Plant scientists were at first inclined 
to sulk, pointing out the irony in the fact 
that people who a few short years ago 
had not enough rice to fill their bellies 
now were being fussy about the quality of 
the stuff in their overflowing bowls. But 
they realised that bellies have a short¬ 
lived sense of gratitude, and that ail rice- 
eaters are connoisseurs anyway, and set 
about improving on the miiacle. They 
stnick it lucky when they crossed with the 
new strains a miseiable-lodkihg traditional 
Madrasi plant , which had a siipeib grain, 
a low yield, but wgs evidently cold- 
shouddered by the stem-borer. 

The result is IRzo, named' Minrde 
Wagw^ in the Philippine^ which 
approximates the celebrajM Patna baau'* 
mati rice in <|Ua]Hy>«riitle retaining the 
its south Indian 
anpector. Another set of exp^rimeirts on 
riimtar lines produced | IR22, Bp^ new 
varieties are doinitely supeffor thehr 


predcceraors. They have high yields, built- 
in resistance to some of the more vicious 
pests and attractive grain qualities. They 
have given the rice revolution a hefty 
twirl. 

But while the agricultural scientists go 
on embellishing their miracles the 
economists and social planners must deal 
with the impact of their work. Officials 
of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and- the Far East, in keeping with their 
role as professional regionalists, have pro¬ 
posed an Asian Rice Community to take 
the shock of the rice emiosion. The 
members would set up buffer stocks to 
keep prices stable. They would also sign 
guarantees of sales and purchases over three 
years at set rates and agree to a system 
of general preferential tariffs for other 
foods to enable them to settle debts among 
themselves. The main advantages are that 
the scheme would conserve foreign 
exchange and stabilise the price of rice— 
the moat sensitive index of social order 
in Asia. The main difficulty is the distinct 
ptwbility that the expected rice surpluses 
will soon be swallowed up by new mouths. 

But it is doubtful whether either Ecafe 
or individual Asian governments have fully 
appreciated the social and poetical con¬ 
gruences of the rice revolution. The area 
of land under rice should be reduced and 
put to alternative uses now that it is 
possible to get more and more out of less 
and less paddy land. Fefidal land tenure 
relationships will have to be adapted to 
new techniquea the new xlce teconology 
has added to the di^lacemem of farm 
labouye^ The widespmd us^ of one<inan 
maabkes ptoduM in l|paf is itriving 
p^Mabts to & sluip 
of the cities. It ffiuSt „bi$ ^ 1^^ t^at the 
rice revolution could ^Odntiln tjfie seeds 
of a td^Rtion of anoidihr Idhdi 


Aat?” 

tniOsR Spaniards discoverect. there were 
soi^ strata—and tensions-Hh^lt within 
hippiecte, TTiere proWirihn hip 
piesfwhb lhaade haeS^^^ for ihe 
tradp;i h^te-claji pneih-witK a UlV'iot 

:' a6:itu^-iVho 

:>-;'had of .thivciers* 

receiw^'^'.ieanittaiica -ffom ' 
paeentl'j ^plastic hippies” who lptlnlil^ 
their fofr a fprt^ht while th^ djd 
; and fringe groups:^ op|ay- 
abou^'/jK^tRagers, . 

Mo^ han the^d of St^pte^ber 

Hastened ^ 'weir waJrv/Hy the 
police after hashisH'and, in a few cases, 
heroin and opium were found in hit3|^ 
colonies, t^ow, as the weather improves, 
Spaniards are wondering wjhat defences 
can be raised against another invasion* 
The government says it is tightening 
the laws intended to deal wiUi drug 
offences, vagrancy and public nuisstnees. 
Press commentators and priests have urged 
that doubtful-looking travellers should be 
halted at the frontier and obliged to prove 
that they have ” sufficient resources to live 
in dignity.” Editorials advocate ” quality, 
not quantity, in tourism.” They are 
inspired not only by hippies but by the 
news that in 1969 Britain’^ earnings from 
tourism were about the same as Spain’s 
—-some $1,250 million—although 21.6 
million tourists visited Spain and only 
5 million went to Bril^n, 

Japan 

The armed forces 
raise thejf head 

FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 
Japanese defence policy has never been 
spelt out clearly sinc.e the end of the 
war. But now the Japanese defence agency 
has a new man at the top who is deter¬ 
mined to leave his mark. 

Mr Yasuhiro Nakasonc, now 51 years 
old, is one of the most ambitious men in 
Japanese politics. The agency itself is still 
in limbo. The word ” army ” is not used ; 

“ ground se'lf-defenre force ” is preferred. 
The annual military parades attract little 
public interest, and it is the prime 
minister, not the emperor, on the saluting 
base. The best that the armed forces 
can do, it appears, is to help in flood 
rplief, and finance an aerobatic team 
which lays pretty miolce trails round 
Mount Fuji. 

Mr Nal^sone may be the first man to 
arouse the Japanese public, uninterested 
except when it criticises any majo^ 
initiative, to an interest in the amied 
forces. Although next year’s defei^ 
budget allows for an 18 per cent increase 
in expenditure, from E550 mi^n to 
around £6^ iniUion, total pending 
remains far below, say, Britain’s^ 

Mr NakasonCoWRnts flrst to raise 
stauvdjng of the Japanese mtlUsory in fheir 
own oounHcy* At a jnecent meeting he 
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Y»s, friwnds, wi*re btick 


spoke of the need for “ spiritual training ” forces. He thinks they should acquire 
of Japanese youths through military nominal control over all military bases 
service ; but he was quick to dissociate in Japan, where there are still over a 
himself from the rightAving, Asked ho^ hundred purely American bases. Joint 
he regarded the activities of Yukio operations should be conducted from 
Mishima, the novelist who has been train- ^eral dozen of these by both American 
ing his little “army” of students* on and Japanese forces. 

Mount Fuji, he compared them to Che , Finally it is intended to strengthen the 
large, leg-swinging Takarazuka chorus- services by giving them better weapons, 

girls, the rough equivalent of the Folies. a higher proportion of them developed 

Secondly, he would like to secure greater and made in Japan. Mr Nakasdne has 

independence for the Japanese armed contacted leading industrialists, especially 


Mitsubishi, and suggested that in future 
there should be more co-operation 
^between the defence agency and the 
defence indtisitry. The fleet is to be 
r expired ; and the air which is to 
Ijse^ equipped with jets, is in 

i (^epry to have total'^coi^tiol over Japanese 
^ Iqr spa^. Mi; Nakasone said last week 
tliht the air xrmst be greatly 

strengthened under the next five-year 
cjcf^c plan, storting in 1972. 

Ttie idif suilit^rh^ argue that 

it should build up a replac^ent f6r the 
.American.seventh fleet to guard Japan’s 
oil impoias. Mr Nakasone’s ailment is 
that it is cheaper to lose a cpuple of giant 
tankers reinsured on the London market, 
the kind of basic economic argument that 
wins every time in the Japan of today. 
The Japanese oil route from the Middle 
East is indeed vulnerablei and oil reserves 
would run out in a few weeks. The 
(question is whether anyone would want 
to disrupt Japan’s oil supplies while it 
has no visible military an^itions over¬ 
seas. 

Mr Nakaspne can probably maintain 
his great prestige if he keeps to these 
plans. He has frequently been asked 
whether he favours nuclear weapons, and 
has always replied “no.” Some people, 
however, remain unconvinced; 
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After Poland's winter 


ago and the public is reading them with 
avid interest. “It hasn’t been like this 
since 1956-57,” say the delighted editors 
of these maguines. The same is true of 
the good political weeklies like Polytyka 
or Cracow’s CJsitholic weekly Tygodnik 


FBOM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Warsaw’s long-suffering citizens were 
rewarded in Easter weSt for their four 
hard months of leaden skies, icy winds 
and frozen roads—^Poland’s worst winter 
in living memoiy. The sun shone brightly 
on the crowds going to Palm Sunday 
church services and afterwards to coffee 
and cakes in Warsaw’s many well-stocked 
At the same time a few bolder 
spirits wer^ scanning the capital's 
political skies (still heavily overcast after 
February’s trial of intellectuals i^o had 
been connected with the Pdish emigre 
magazine KuUura in Paris) and dlainiing 
that they could observe * chinks of 
comfort here and there. " Only a trend, 
mind you,^’ was the, verdict of one of 
those political meteorologists, “but never¬ 
theless one pointing in the right 
direction.” 

The February trial provided the first 
bit of evidence ti^ the regiine .might be^ 
having second thoughts its d^Uion 
to tlkCb the dissenitoM a redly 
lessoitf:' Tht sentences paased Oh the 


defendants were not the maximum 
ossible; they were certainly milder than 
ad originally been fearea. In fact, it 
looked as though what had started as a 
major repressive operation was being 
wound up quite quickly and witti a 
minimum of fuss. Then, in the middle of 
March, it became known unoiEcially that 
the thirty-odd students and dons who had 
been awaiting trial for almost nine 
months had ^en released and would 
almost certainly not be tried at all. 

There are other straws in the wind too. 
Writers who had «been banned frdm 
publishing are apparently bmg 
approached with requests for xnanuscripts. 
Others, who had not been allovved to 
travel to the west, have now been 
promised their passf^rts. And Warsaw 
cionnoisseurs of the entertainihent wt>rtd 
claim thdt the censor is being very ' 
tbwi^Tids the, writers of in 

t|(e .'r^l^ret;S: '' rnagazi«S^'^.. 

are Being allow^, to get a)va>^ iiyiih a. 
great deal more tim tihey a 


Powszechny, which are sold out within 
hours of publication. 

There is hardly any anti-western feeling 
among the Poles and a genuine, even 
hungry, interest in western cultural 
productions, both highbrow and popular. 
The outstanding recent best-s^ers in 
Warsaw arc Polish translations of Joyce’s 
“ Ulysses ” and Alan Bullock’s “ Hitler.” 
Just before Easter the Battle of Britain 
film was playing in five major,. Warsaw 
cinemas to packed—and enthusiastic^ - 
audiences. There is little blatant anti- 
Gemdnism, though you still meet middle- 
aged men who say that to them any 
Okrinaxi iia German with a gun. But even 
they speiak well of Brandt. The tone 

of oiBfekl\con«nont on west Germany is 
nuW cornered with wjiat it' was beiorc. 
Mr Gohmlka’s qffer of, talks last M^y.; 

Att; ''this provKlet an .encouraging 
hadkgtmmd tP Ihe lively diseusiioos now. 
goii^ on about /the ecoaotme refonn 
whi»^is beihg grgriiiaSy implemmted. 
ahd^wodld be ^ fdlly by die: 

bt^hiiihg df npkt referm is 

complex the detoll has 

to be deddbd., mii of IwHiree witot die 
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As it is, imagination doesn't seem to be flawing 
too freely either. 

All too often, new problems are being tackled 
with old ideas. \ 

Routine demands met in ponderous ways. 

It’s hardly an inspiring prospect for any pro¬ 
gressive international company looking for kn 
equally progressive international bank. 

However, here at BankersTrust, we like to think 
that if anyone's keeping up with you, it’s us. 

We realise that since industry these di^s has to 
run faster to stay in the same place, we have to do 
the same. 

So you’ll find that on topof all the usual bank¬ 
ing services, we come up with more than our share 
of original ideas. 

All directed towards helping your business. 

Simply ^ing in London as early as 1924 for 
eilample, wa& a pretty original idea for an American 
bank. 

(It’s only in the last five years that most of the 
others have managed to make it.) 

In the States, we saw the need to strengthen re> 
lations'between employers and employees. So we 
pioneered pension trusts. 

^ found ways of ipve^tijng pension funds that 
noonehBdthoughtofbefore.Through the extensile 
use of common stocks, direct placement, mort¬ 
gages arid real «tate. 

. Now we spend well, over a million dollars ayeajr 
on investment research a)one. 

When the Euro-(tollhr market arrived, we were 
quick to set u^ a,$pedal .Euro-currency leiK^ng 
gioup. here ill jLondoit. 

iil^too^niseilie'fiMEuro-ilonarJoanfiCnii 
A c|DmhMtoial'1)i[^k government. ^ ; 

. . ^’yealWays maw it pmnt too, of staffing W 
fonigki Mjtswrk‘largely with fortign 
ImUk^ kffio have ihora contacts and 


about their country than anyone ,we cObldiSend 
over. 


What's more, we were the first bank to realise 
(way back in the fifties) that banking needs to be as 
much a science as an art. 

We went ahead in New York and built up a 
team of management scientists together with over 
twenty computers. 

Helpingout on just about everythingfrom asset 
management to security evaluation, they’ve been 
so successful that we’re now building up a||milar 
team right here in London. 

In the past couple of months, we’ve eVen re> 
cruited a satdiite to help speed up your U.S. busi¬ 
ness. 


It’s in orbit right now, giving us a direct (and 
private)telephone link between hereand NewYork. 

But before you get the idea that we’ve gone 
overboard on technology, we’ll stress that we 
haven’t forgotten the personal side of things. 

However useful computers may be, they can 
never replace the need to establish relationships 
and form judgements. 

. So we take pains to give our officers the sort of 
fr^om on which they thrive. 

Ws let them have far more responsibility than 
they’dhave elsewhere. 

Apd we refuse to saddle them with committee 

Piiswayyou not only get decisions faster, you 
get ^ fireling that you’re dealing with an individual 
riiitl^ than an institution. 

, ,|)|ore important stilh you have the knowledge 
tlud-3|ou’re dealing with a banker whose thiiiking ’ 
isii'fm all restrict^. 

< Things being what they are today, isn’t this 
viMsie a bankh wealth really lies? 


,... 


Bankerslhist 
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Gomulks snys in«y^« 


ordinary Po<le hopes to get from it first of 
all is an improvement in his lot—thougli 
it might be rather painful for quite a 
number of people if and when it really 
starts bjting. 

Man^ people also hope that the reform 
will help to remove thje dead wood from 
the lowpr and middle ranks of the party 
hierarchy and industrial management and 
give a dhance to the well-educated, bright 
and pragmatic young men, who are 
already getting impatient. These young 
technocrats afe conscious of the 
limitations within whkh they have to 
operate. These are quite narrow— 
especially after the invasion of Czecho¬ 
slovakia in 1968—but they still seem to 
hope that they can succeed. It all depends 
on whether they are given their head, and 
this, in turn, will largely depend pn Mr 
Gonmlka. 

Twice already, in 1957 and again in 
the mid-1960s, he has allowed the critics 
of reform to pull the country back 
towards Stalinism. 'Fhe question is 
whether he will prove more flexible in 
what must be the lasE few years of his 
leadership. But not everything will deipend 
on Mr Gomulka. The technocrats are 
opposed by powerful conservative forces, 
which are well-entrenched, particularly in 
the mass media. At the moment, the 
technocrats appear to have the upper 
hand. But the outcome will remain 
uncertain for some time. 

Meanwhile the ugly treatment of the 
Jews after the June war in 1967 remains 
a black mark. against Mr Gomulka’s 
regime. Some of those who were subjected 
to petty and humiliating bureaucratic 
persecution and evehtuaBy forced to leave 
the country had bm among the most 
dedicated party memibeES. Perhaps this 
explains why there is |6 JtN^e sympathy 
for them even in the mqst liberal ardes. 
CHily about 7,000-8,000 Jews are now 
iteiBCined |p be still in Poland. For these, 
iprovicted mey have kept their jobs, the 
worn appears to be over. 


Hitssm 

Bumf 


Gome, im wit^ the exclusion that in the 
Sovief^^Unipn, where mere is a shortage of 
s^ool? mi^rcise bocto itod tekt books, 
millibnsvof tons of paper are simply 
squandered. 


Editions of books a|^ nias^nes 4 ) tte 
Soviet Union have beeh drsistically cut, 
diis 'year because of sharp redilction 
in imports of paper, mainly from Fin¬ 
land. Imports v^ive idportedSy bee^ 
reikiced by as much at, 45 per cent, lij 
the course of investigating ptj||blem 
die wei^ly newi^apers Brnnomic Gazette 
and Socialist Industry carried qut some 
rather unu^al inquiries entitled,/* How 
trousers are n^de in the Soviet Union ’’ 
and “ How a TV mechanic is called." 

The assistant who takes an order for 
a pair of trousen in a tailor’s shop fills 
in four order sheets each the size of The 
Economist, but needs to use only 
one tenth of the paper. The client keeps 
one order sheet ; another is sent to the 
room Where material is kept, another to 
the accountant of the tailor’s shop and 
the fourth to the bank. In 1968, accord- 
•ing to official figures, 16 million orders 
for trousers were made in the Soviet 
Union. For each order four order sheets 
were used, making 64 million in all. Thus, 
as the Economic Gazette states, 
Soviet trousers “ate” a daily newspaper 
with a circulation of 30,000. 

■ A Russian .summoning a mechanic to 
repair his television set has no idea of the 
avalanche of paper he is setting in motion. 
7 ’here are more fhan 14,000 television 
mechanics in Russia, each of whom answers 
about 200 calls a month—34 million a 
year. For each call, three order sheets 
the same size as those used for trousers are 
required. So 100 million order sheets 
are used annually for television repairs. 
It wa.s not difficult for the two weeklies to 


Sqlf-cf nsored joHes 

BY OnlU'EAfT EUROPE C(iRftKPbND»T 

Hungarians boast that Budapest was the 
o|ijrinal/.,honile of political cabaret. Now 
9 X Ku Stdnpad (the Small Stage) 
§u^pest retains what is probably the last 
acerbic political revue in east Europe. 
Somehow it has stayed in business con¬ 
tinuously since 1954—^with only a brief 
interruption to attend to other matters 
in 1956—nightly holding up a precarious 
mirror to life under socialism. In the early 
days under Mr Rakosi official censorship 
took much of the sting out of the per¬ 
formances ; since 1964 this has been 
replaced by a system of self-censorship 
which allows the writer and actors to go 
quite far while still keeping out of gaol. 

In a series of 12 sketches entitled “ And 
what will happen tomorrow,” the com¬ 
pany ribs every aspect of Hungarian life 
from the housing shortage to the deplor¬ 
able amount of “ peasant tattle ” served 
up on television. Despite its title, the 
revue concentrates on yesterday and 
today : in the words of the master of 
ceremonies, “ We would like to tell you 
about tomorrow but we want this sliow 
to continue tomorrow.” 

1 wo scientists in ad 3000 are examining 
the Budapest of 1970, debating whether 
socialism had been achieved. Clearly not, 
argues one, since the only remaining 
building from that period is the Duna 
Intercontinental Hotel, designed and 



financed by capitalists. Ah but, retorts 
fiis colleague, where but under perfect 
socialism would people pay 10,000 
forints to the state, leave it there without 
interest for ten years and still not have 
the car they had ordered ? In another 
sketch a newly married couple explain 
tha| the present government has solved 
the housing problem admirably : “Our 
parents alwa^ complained they did not 
have reparate bedrooms under the old 
regime. We are ^tter 06P. I go home to 
mother and she goes home to her father.” 

Tliic acts, relymg as they do on double 
nleanings and play on words, do not 
travel well^n But the satire is not lost on 
the audien^s which pack the house 
nightly-^r on die rotund uniformed 
major of the state Security police who sat, 
by next to your correspondent 

rotfksng <^uvulsi^ chair. Even 

Mr K^ar is not sacm. A junoeshue for- 
iuno-tiidUer shuffles her pack of cards 
saying; , y^f Kadar ’were sitting 

dfhvn , tl»« ihe jSpnt row, I could 
tell him a thing or two . . . thm two 
kings jn^n that he has two very big 
firifaiit^ sdttknv^ in the east.^* She had 
the audience catching its breath nervously. 
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~(a day of poor eating is a Aey wasMjf- 


'#11 ^ 




7^is is a table in an ordinary suburban eating place such as you find bi most Swiss towns. 

If you ever happen by, please order geschnetzeltes Kalbfleiach mit RS$ti (snippets of veal with 
roast potatoes, in case you*re curious ). And best regards from Swissair. 

And then there's another 


T he food, we 

aren’t presumptuous 
enough to say Swiss food 
is better than the grande 
cuisine of Franoe, more 
amusing than Spanish or 
Italian specialities. There 
are more splendid steaks 
ti) America, finer fish in Scandinavia, 
fresher caviar in kussia. 

Beside these pleasures of the 
palate, Swiss fondue and Swiss roast 
potatoes with veal snippets (the two 
most popular local standbys) seem 
rather unpretentious. 

Only that’s pot the problem. 
We’re not talking now about the 
supNtaw adiievemiiints of gastrono¬ 
my; we’te maising tli| average nu). 
EtKry-day Swiss cotokteg. 


X 

You emerge from a Swiss railway sta¬ 
tion ^Iwqn atq^iosiittyou haven’t al¬ 
ready been oau^t ^y the station buf¬ 
fed. Oo straight ahead, then left—and 
you’ll find yourself outside a Res¬ 
taurant Ccunmerce^ Sobweiesrhof, 
Tonring, or Tetminiii. IPrivs into a 
with a uoufde of hundred 
fsdpiuation: where youaee the parked 
Oats you’re sure also to find a Bear, a 
.-.. . 


reason for flying 
(by Swissair) 
to Switzerland. 


Croix blanche, a Cavallino, or a Key. 

Walk in. 

The place may be a bit smoky, the 
panelling may show its age, and the 
tablecloth has been mended with a 
sewing-machine. But you can be 
practically sure of getting a well 
washed salad, tender vugetal^les, and 
excellent meat. The sausage is from 
the village butcher, die eggs were laid 
not too long ago, the 
herbs mayeven grow be¬ 
hind theina And ifyou’iO 
not sure what to eat, ask 
what your host himself 
prefers. And what wine 
he drinks with it. 

After an, one can’t 
go on eating cautum a 
Fonmge or e w ana itor tk 
droc/utbnfMi ai^mote 
thanonefiarestosMowitt 
every day in the Qrand 
ilotel or tite Pal^iiplith 


napery,silver, ana crystal. 

In this respect, take 
our word for it, Switzer¬ 
land is incomparable, 
and on the inexpensive 
side to boot. Tlwre aren’t 
many countries in the 
world where you can eat 
so well and so agreeably m ^lage 
inns and small-town restaurants. 

But of course if this is too low- 
key for you, we can come on strong 
with three-star suggestions. One 
might be Swissair itself; for instance 
this menu shows whit’s set before you 
in the First Class on one of our long 
hops. n 
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Ond swallow doesn't msike an 
economic summer 


WtsMfigtQn and New York often take 
divergent views of the economy. This 
seems to be happening agaia to judge 
from our oorrespondents, as the 
two cMes weigh the signilicanoe of 
iast week's cut in bank tending rates 

Few peafde in Wa^ington doubt that a 
major reason for the reduction last week 
in the prime rate (the interest which the 
banks charge their most credit-worthy 
customers) was poIMcal — not to help the 
Nixon Administration as such but to im¬ 
prove what has come to be called the 
“ image ’* of the big banks. The public, 
and a very large number of members of 
Congress, blaine the banks fdr the high 
interest rates, historically a record, which 
now prevail — that is, when the Federal 


this settlement, unless he can offset a 
general increase in the pay of federal 
workers wiidi cuts elsewhere or with, a 
huge increase in postal charges. 

By itself, this might not be crucial at 
time when the economy continues to 
sag and when a litde stimulus is at least 
arguably desirable.' Btit sitting silently a 
few blocks from the White House —^ and 
the postal negotialiions — are the seven 
men of the Federal Reserve Board who 
have acquired a vast scepticism about 
the toughness of fiscal policy. For every 
extra dbliar a week that the postmen — 
and presumably the federal gewernment’s 

But in New York.. 


other employees — win, there will prob¬ 
ably be a doDar less pumped into the 
nation’s money supply. 

In Aort, the reduction in the prime 
rate may prove the swallow that did not 
signal the summer at all. Most of the 
banks felt that it was premature anyway. 
If the budget weakens dramatically as 
a result m the postal strike r-after 
already weakenii^ by more than $i bil¬ 
lion sinee, January as a result of presiden¬ 
tial and congressional actions — tlie 
country ,wil| continue to live with high 
interest rates. The central bank will not 
allow this long struggle against infbfion 
to go by default, even if the banks dis¬ 
cover a few months from now that they 
have made a big mistake and yet db not 
dare to pu^ the prime rate back up 
again. Thus, in the very week when the 
nearly desperate men of Wall Street 
thought that they felt the first breafii 
of spring, the postmen may have s^t the 
stage for a prolongation bf wintei^.' 


Reserve Board is not blamed. The banks 
are fighting a battle over the technical 
issue ^ the laws regulating bank holding 
compames and they wish to appear good 
citizens. Unfortunately for them, there 
was a notable lack of hosannas from 
Congress whfen the prime rate went down, 
though the White House was ready with 
a statement of applause within hours 
of the aeJion. The banks’ “ image ” was 
certainly not hurt but, insofar as it can 
be measured, it was not improved much 
either ; even Shylock undoubtedly had 
good money-market reasons for chaiging 
what he did, but he would not have 
become lovable by charging less. 

The wretched banks could not even 
boost the stock and bond markets for 
long. After some early moments of 
ext;^rance, sober traders have realised 
that ifie fac^ of the situation are much 
as thi^ wm before. Interen mtes wre 
creeping up again thiis week and most pf 
the (M scepjuti^ itmained. 

, This is as It should ,be. The prime ' 
is ^t anyway. Muc]h 

moie^?lte|jj^ what is hapfienii^" 

'the policy:,-;-j^al '■ 

'sircA\ nation^s first pbstal^^^ 

strike^'niM^i' faT^"days.,tl^;:^li^^ a*#""' 
one 

would be paid to settle it. fssue is not 
so much wi«e “ pattcririi "last Mt 
Nixon> budget; He is dearly going to 
thnm away all of his emaU surplus in 


In the end, it was the big commercial 
banks which blasted through the log-jam of 
tight money with an industi^-wide reduc¬ 
tion in the prime or minimum lending 
rate from 8.5 per cent *to 8 pet cent. Hie 
monetary authorities, to be sure, had 
already softened np conditions somewhat, 
but it fell to -the TOoks themselves to take 
the initiative in signallbig the turn towards 
easier money. Triggering the siiiprise pre- 
Easter move was New Yock’s ordinarily 
cautious Irving Trust Company. Although 
many bankers objected that the cut was 
premature because of the continued high 
cost of money and of the heavy demands 
for loans, practically all major institutions 
fell quickly into line; the stock maxket, 
wearied of months of bledi: corporate and 
econbmic news, rallied drimaCically, 
refleoting hopes that the ecodosny was at 
last being nudged into a refiationary 

phase. , .' . 

Iiviitg Trust’s chaitinaiii Mr Oc^c 
Murphy, h a peisoaal.^h: 3 Ciid 
Nixon, which may be significant. The con¬ 
scientious Mr Muipby, encoded that, 
'while his bank mlgot ^ Hayr‘^er-reacted 
a bit to what was at time only a mild 
ySitederation of 

was intendi^’#>'1iM^ '^states- 
matehip*’ to lidp Reserve 

.hm.'the economy teamv.-iitppi4g into re- 
-Opiipn. Only tht^ wedk\^om;^Dr Burns, 
chahnnm of tlte cm^|,^bonk, had dis- 

the 

u> a somewhat 
policy. Aft^ Ms remarkably frank 
testimony faofore a congredfonal commit¬ 
tee, the decline in sl^<^tem li^erest rates 


accelerated, not unsurprisingly. The Nixon 
Administtatiion, which is casting an anxious 
eye on the forthcoming November elec: 
tions, can be expected, indeed, to case up 
further on both the monetary and fiscal 
fronts in the hope of bringing about an 
early revitalisation of the economy 
(though, in all probability, at the eimense, 
of perpetuating a high rate of inflation 
undesirably. 

This may well mean a continued shaxp 
dixHne in ahort-temi interest rates and 
could lead ultimately' to a redaction in the 
Fed’s own discount rate (this is the fee, 
currently 6 per cent, that ihe ^rstem 
chatgCB on loans to its member banks and 
which has an important , influence on 
American interest rates in general). 
AltlDOgh; yieMs in the money-market have 
risen a bit this week they ^re still 
approximately 25 per cent lower than 
the highs whi*^ they reached last 
Decemt^. Yields on longer-term securities 
have given less ground, because the bond 
market oontimtei to labour under a record 
hurd^ of new, cQijmrate issues. These 
pressures should mCc, however, when 
borrowers find the basilbi willing to 
aocxmmmdate chon. \ 

Akim 4 ^v^%; ja&t; 'mi thk, prime rate 
elki^ aiid ebullient 

respbnte'm'^iiie'k!^' prices 

AilaiTP 1ll«t ^iii ;i* a ,,|e#- 

-taking and to other technical factors. Most 
brekttn believe that the basic psychology 
of the maiiket has now made an all- 
Impoitant tum to a bullish state of mind. 
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Research swftched off 


WasNngton, i)C 

And on top of everything ehe, Represen¬ 
tative Emilio Q. (for Quincy) Daddarlo 
has decided to run for (^vemor of 
Connecticut. It has been a bad year for 
science and no relief is in sight. Mr 
Daddario’s i« probably the only voice on 
Capital Hill to tell Congress what scien¬ 
tists all over the United States believe to 
be true : that the cuts in the federal 
government’s support for science have 
jeopardised the national ability to do first- 
class research, that the Americans may 
fall behind the British, Japanese, west 
Germans and Russians in important fields 
of inquiry and that the whole next genera¬ 
tion of scientists may be fewer than the 
ebuntryj and science, need. Without Mr 
Daddarlo his subcommittee on science 
and astronautics would be devitalised and 
might disappear. Then where would 
scientists find a platform from which to 
say hc^ grim things am back at the lab ? 

Things are grim indeed. The federal 
government is the biggest supporter of 
basic research—^scientific iavesa^tion for 
its own sake—and of development—prac¬ 
tical applications of new loiowledge—in 
the United States. Since 1967 there has 
[)een a conspicuous slowing down of the 
rate of increase in federal money for 
these purposes. To be sure, no one realis- 
tical^ly expected research and develop¬ 
ment to keep on growing at the panicky, 
post-sputnik rates of the early 1960s, but 
neither were they expected to stay level 
or, as has happened in the proposed budget 
for the next fiscal year, 1971, actually to 
decline, starting in July. There is, in 
fact, a slight rise of $114 million in the 
budget for R&D at universities but most 
of this is earmarked for the new projects 
bearing diis year’s magic laMd of 
“environment.” It will not compensate 
for what is cut from other projects which, 
as many card-carrying scientists will tdl 
you, must have 15 per cent more money 
every year to keep on doing the same 
work. Fifteen per cent may *be an exag¬ 
geration, but 5 per cent is certainly 
needed to balance th^ effect of inflation-^ 


and to keep im w'ith the new equipment. 
Even Dr Lee DuBridge, President Nixon’s 
timid science adviser, admits that science’s 
buying power >ha$ been cut back by at 
least 3 per cent. 

It may not seem very sharp but there is 
a lot of blood on the ground. The Prince- 
ton-Pennsylvania accelerator, in which 
$39 million has been invested and u|x>n 
which 14 universities depend for their 
research in particle physics^ will be closed, 
even though it has not yet reached its 
maximum efficiency. The Atomic Energy 
Commission will also shut its experimen¬ 
tal molten salt breeder reactor at Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. Harvard University and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
will cut by 35 per cent the work on their 
electron accelerator. What is worse, 
money is being pared from the AEC’s 
long-awaited new 200-^Bev accelerator at 
Weston, Illinois ; other projects liad been 
canoelM to keep this one going. 

I'he list of casualties is long and varied. 
The United States is building no new 
radio telescopes. (The discoveries on 
quasars tend to come from British, not 
American, astronomers.) The Sloan- 
Kettering Cancer Research Institute is 
closing a ten>th of its laboratoines. A num¬ 
ber of Negro colleges, which bad just 
begun pr^rammes in space sciences, will 
have to give them up. The Department of 
Defence’s Project Haystack (a radio 
telescope) at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology may also stop work. 

If the machines are being switched off, 
so too is the supply of trained scientists. 
The National Academy of Sciences has 
lost its trainee^'ips-^nancial grants that 
it gives to universities to recruit post¬ 
graduate Students. The National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration has had 
its entire sustaining university programme 
taken away. At the scheme’s peak in 1966, 
Nasa gave $45 million to 175 collets and 
universities for the training of posit- 
graduates in die space sciences. The 200 
students who might have begun their 
careers under its sponsorship in Septem¬ 
ber will have to look elsewhere for money 
or do without. The only agency to retain 


its traineeships was the Naitioitia} ImiL 
tutes of ih 4 bR of 

Health, Education and Wetta|te |HEW) ; 
it managed, however, to keep iiaR.^ 

The irony ds that American science is 
being atran^ed by two opposing forces. 
The philosophy of the Nixon A^iministra- 
tion, as expreMed through the Buieau of 
the Budget, is that, in lean times, am- 
cies should stick to their mandates^ Nasa 
should stay in the space business and get 
out of (he university business. More- 
over, ibe bureau beKeves that there 
ate , too many PhDs today ; it Is deliber¬ 
ately trying to reduce the annual rate of 
production. And Mr Nixon hiinsetf, oulte 
frankly, thinks that graduate stuaents 
should support themselves during thedr 
years of training and not rely on the 
federal government. 

From die opposite camp Mr Mansfield, 
the leader of the Democratic majority 
in the Senate, has moved to cut the tie 
between the l^artment of Defence and 
scientific research. The DoD, the biggest 
supporter of university research among 
the so-called mission-oriented agencies 
(the AEG and Nasa are the others), spent 
$243 million on h in 1969. What l^nator 
Mansfield did last autumn was to tack 
an amendment on to *the defence author¬ 
isation bill, specifying that none of the 
/department’s funds could be used for 
a project whidh bore no “ direct or 
apparent ” relation to mifitary neeck. The 
EXefence Department should confine itself 
to national security, Mr 'Mansfield main¬ 
tained ; the proper sponsor for research 
was the National Science Foundation. 

There are two flaws in this wdl- 
intentioned aigument. The first is that 
the NSF was not given anywhere near the 
rise^ in its budget that would enable it to 
pick up the projects which the Defence 
Department and other mission-oriented 
agencies are having to drop. The NSF 
does have more money than last year— 
about $73 million more if Congress cbm^ 
plies with the President’s request—^but 
much of that will go to social and environ¬ 
mental projects and to oceanography. In 
any (swe, the orderiy transfer of projects 
has not been proviiM for. The cast-offs 
must join the queue at the NSF. 

The second c^jecdon to die Mansfield 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT SPENDS ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

By agency By distribution 
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Ten on-^l^tt'hour non-stop jets from New iUliaiTli 

(Kenn^yf. So passengers from Europe con ^ **”11 

flop on, too. 

We otso fly in-between times, for a total of 112 a 
week. More seats, more flights than onyone. 

Ask your troval agent about Eastern Airline's connections 
with Miami and the new West Coast service via Atlanta to 
ios Anipeies. Or with any of the 100 oirports we serve in the 
UilSuj^cinada, Mexico, Puerto Rico« Bermuda and the Babomos, 
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The Shropshire Star is a local daily news¬ 
paper. Yet it prims three separate editions 
every day. Brings news, opinions and ideas 
to a wide community across Shropshire. 

The Star is a shop window, too. It’s 
the only Shropshire paper in which every 
weekday, local people can advertise any¬ 
thing from a tractor to a Hereford bull 
calf in their own regional edition, either 
border, town or industrial. 

But the Shropshire Star is a very 
modemnewspaper.lt prints web-offset and 
publishes a colour edition at least once a 
week. IBM helped with the Star’s effici¬ 
ency by supplying one of the most modern^: 
composer set-ups in Europe. It is based on 
the IBM MT Selectric Composer system. 
Just twelve keyboards and six composers 
set the text for the whole paper - fast 
enoiugh to get those three separate editions 
our everyday. 

The IBM man on the spot is Geoff 
Clarke. He keeps a watchful eye on the 
IBM system arid hdps to keep it running 
efficiently for this successful newspaper. 

The Star’s drcuhition has shot from 
20,000 in x^to 50,000 today. 

Justc^eifSil^ao^ekiado^ 

IBM men ^ 

an over Brigiw One ewi^le of the way 
B9M ocmsribi^ py ihe nffidency of 
buakiess and cmxuneros die 

oounny., 
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IBM United: 
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Cmpmtr Biituuer. He Mps to mafa lUttthl fSM nin^ jWWl M nuutmodtii^. 
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aii^iejiAdmcn^. is more pfX)found. Is a 
mween th« tht 

Commum a gldbd^duilg ior 
Goatitry ? Should the Defence Ek^rt- 
ment x^ly only on in-hou#e intRltocrOials 
for^^its advice ? Many of Mr Mai^field's 
critics, point out that the in<ie)l]^^ce and 
fonoe' of last year^i^ campaign 
deployment of the ABM. fysmn, came 
fdihi the Haivard-Massachia^ Il:^litute 
cnowd -who; having wiited 
fbr tlie' &atence Depaitthdit, ki^ how 
to fight' it. The Defparh^i^: itself aigues 
that) not only fpr constindBvie crhScisni 
but also for nafional lecn^nhy : ^ 

We simply muatt Inw^^acceiB to the best 
minds of the otniim get that by 

Jllppming Nobei faurealtSs and people like 
that in far-out jpesearch. Then we can call 
on them when We need dim. 

The United States has an even bigger 
problem of science policy to solve, one 
that antedates this Administration. How, 
in fact, should it organise its support 
for basic research ? In 196B Mr Daddario 
sponsoied a beefing-up of the National 
Science Foundatfion so that it could fulfil 
the purpose for <whidi k was created in 
1950—to be the central agency for ailo- 
cat'ing funds for research and for making 
science policy. But the reahty of the 
.situation is not only that the NSF has been 
kept too p^r to do the job but also that 
“file mission agencies are where the 
action is,*’ as a Nasa man said. Scientists 
working in ^ce physics want to be in 
touch with me space progmmme.^^ The 
Defence Department points to discoveries 
like the laser that were accompHished under 
its wing; under the new rules, such 
research might not ibe kUowed. 

The Mansfield amendment will, how¬ 
ever, not take away from scientific pro¬ 
jects anythii^ like as much money as has 
the Admini^ration’s austerity budget. 
The number of projects to be wound up 
amount to sdme $50 million worth ; of 
this about $10 n^Hion can be attributed 
to the exnendment. No one is sure 
how rigorously the Government Account¬ 
ing Office Will the rule about 

military relevance* The Defence Depart¬ 
ment is tsdding no chances. It has 
“flciubbed" its Ijet of ptojecte—^not, it 
instrts, as seme newspapers have claimed, 
by actually putting i^litary labek on 
non-military ^ uhdertakmgs, but simply 
by altering dtles so that mey aocuiately 
r^ect the work befing done.*’ 

The ahii^ntellectuallism of Congress 
is a cross that sdence has to bear. But the 
saddest th^ about this yearns develop¬ 
ments if t&t "there m evidence that 
kieWdsts ^ tfaenMeilves are becoming 
ihllliblted by ^ change in climate. The 
Nktiotial Itistltates * of Health, ^ it is 
repoctqdi, have viitnally efim&naied 
ptdjbbt tte name Of a plant in its 
title; ^Tbe NlH is auppoeedly devoted to 
bScMnkiHUl sbkfiioe; nea botany. (To 
Odngreis, lla nisricH^liproblHl^ 
cutO '^easic^ { Wedd^sf' Johnson ^mpttwad 
it ymi ago fis# ksvhig tkaie 
sOi) Anya^^i the NIH im dipp^ iW 
wdrk W^pbiisflo^^ is 

takingkup., ' / 


Patron of the NSF Mr Daddario may 
be, but last month he said : 

What seems particularly iionk is the obvious 
fact that none of the jrnissiottt of die 
so-called mission agencies is likely to be 
realised without fundamental new know¬ 
ledge of the kind sought by many of the 
research prograenmes which arc being down¬ 
graded or Abandoned. Yet the annual cost 
of all of them together would ncut pay the 
interest on the national debt for a week 
or social security benefits for a day. 

He recalled, aa everybody In science is 
doing, that during has presidential cam¬ 
paign Mr NSxon dedarra ringingly that 
“ scientific activlity cannot be turned off 
and on like a faucet.” Now Mr Nixon has 
demonstrated at least diat it can be turned 
off like one and Mr Daddario, who i.s 
almost alone among Congressmen in 
demandiing that it ibe turned back on, Will 
probably soon be leaving Washington. 


No lead on schools 


Although it came after a storm of 
conflicting statements and court rulings 
on racial integration in the schools, Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s voice was no still small one, 
clearing the air. He did not offer an 
unambiguous decision on an emotional 
issue, but a lawyer’s brief, thousands of 
words long, realistic but not imaginative, 
settii^ out very ui^ully the present legal 
situation and refusing to advance from 
that. The country now knows where the 
President stand's, right in the centre, a 
position that is natural^ unacceptable to 
both liberals and reactionaries; but it is 
one that undoubtedly appeals to Mr 
Nixon^s own conkituents, niiddl^class 
subuibanites and small businessmen— 
although not to the rural whiteJ^th- 
ernere whose support he would like. 

For it is in the rural South ffiaf; separ¬ 


ate schools still exist for white and black 
children and th^ st^hools Mr:Nixon dees 
condemn unequivocally since the Supneme 
Cemrt has Also done so. TlinSf Are d>e 
most glaring example of the kgri^atiofi 
by law that is now unassailably uncon^ 
stitutional. But the Supreme Cour^ liM 
not yet ruled on the segregation Aat is 
more prevalent In the Nprth, althbugh 
it exists in the uyban South as wbu^/Tlih 
tyi^ results from the ^acts of fife, such as 
housing patterns in cities where y^fiis 
and blacks live in separate districts so 
that, if chHdren go to school in their own 
neighbouriioods, they go separately. The 
remedy that has been sugg^ted in many 
places, and tried in some, sometimes suc¬ 
cessfully, is to mix the children by tak¬ 
ing them out of their neighbourhood by 
bus. This bussing Mr Nixon condemns, 
even going so far as to criticise a lower 
Court in L^s Angeles that insisted on it, 
and he comes out firmly for the neigh¬ 
bourhood school — as do the great 
majority of parents. 

They will also agree with the Presi¬ 
dent that the racial struggle in iltm 
schools has tended to lower the ^quall^ 
of education when the most important 
thing, for black and white childxen alike» 
is that it should be rais^^ Mr Nixon's 
statement, and his earlier message tp 
Congress on, education, propose various 
ways of doing thk. He also offers 1,5 
million to help schoq| districts that are 
still segregated tp adapt themselves to 
the legal necessities and to improve ^eir 
standards. But the President's emphasis 
is on the desirability of local authorities 
being allowed to work out for themselves, 
at their own speed, the best ways of mix? 
ing their children. It is an approach that 
will be generally popular with those who 
prefer to foxget that the great piogriws 
made towai^ racial integration in 
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Americans schools in tfhe^ast 15 years 
has been largely the reswt of prmure 
from the Meral government. There is 
little to object to ih the tnessage-r^but 
there is little to imtoitt either. And the 
President is supposed to lead the country 
forward. 

Strike, strike, 
strike... 

The postmen are back at work, though 
in 'New York City, the heart of the 
strike, it took the threat of fines which 
would quickly have bankrupted the local 
branch of the letter carriers* union. 
Whether Mr Nixon will be able to devise 
a settlement which will keep the men 
at work without torpedoing hjs already 
eroded budget surplus is another matter. 
U is Congress's prerogative to fix the 
wages of government employees. But the 
Post OfRce Committees left the baby in 
the President’s lap when they went off 
for their Easter break, hinting unkindly 
that they did not want to take the 
initiative lest the President veto their work 
as inflationary. Meanwhile, the postmen’s 
example is not being lost on other unions 
representing government workers. 

If the mails flow smoothly, they may 
be almost alone in doing so during the 
next few weeks. Easter flights—usually a 
bonanza for the airlines—were disrupted 
and delayed by a ” sick-out ” of the men 
whose job it is to prevent collisions in the 
air. (Like all government workers, these 
air controllers are forbidden, in theofy, to 
strike.) In the first six days, the Air 
Transport Association reports, nearly 
3,000 flights had to be cancelled. The 
dispute is complex, involving conditions 
of work, safety regulations and union 
ambitions. So is the question of . how to 
^ the men back. The govemmenit is 
mreatening the recalcitrants with dis¬ 
missal. But who has the skill to take 



their places ? 

Surely, though, passengers can take the 
tiain instead ? Not necessarily. The year- 
old dispute between the raiKvays and 
their shopcraft unions is mpklQy 
approaching a hew crisis. Early in Ntorch 
Congress forbade ' any strike urittl 
April nth. But (he Secretary of La^ur 
has reported to the Commerce Committee 
that no voluntary settlement is in sight. 
Even road transport is in peril i the 
contract of the Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
the huge conglomerate union built around 
the lorry drivers, expired on Tuesday 
without an agreement. New Yorkers who 
inay have to stay at home cannot even 
count upon a newspaper to read, though 
negotiations between the city’s four news¬ 
papers and their trade unions have been 
continued past the deadline. 

This does not exhaust dhe sorry tale. In 
Atlanta, Georgia, a strike of black dust¬ 
men is setting the new Mayor against 
the Negroes who help^ to elect him. Ban 
Francisco has just endured a strike of 
its dty employees. The public may well 
feel helpless. But so, often, do workers 
whose purchasing power is eaten away by 
inflation and who have concluded that 
militance is the only way to cut through 
the red tape of official bargaining 
procedures. 


Scales of justice 



Judge Carswell's advocates in the 
Senate and in the Department of Justice 
have done his cause |io good by exaggerat¬ 
ing his support among his brother lawyers 
on the Court of Appeals and in the Ameri¬ 
can Bar Association. None, however, has 
made his cause such a laughing-sto^ as 
Senator Hruska, with his plea that medioc¬ 
rity has a right to be represented on the 
Court. It is precisely Judge Carswell’s lack 
of any claim to legal and intellectual dis¬ 
tinction which is the most te'lling count 
against him. Whatever the faults of the 
present Court—^many icritics feel that it 
has been too doctrinaire and has taken 


When the name of Judge Harrold^ Cars¬ 
well was sent to the 'Senate as President 
Nixon’s choice to fill the vacancy on the 
Supreme Coi^ it was widely assumed 
that the nomination would sail through. 
The Senate docs not lights over-ride the 
President’s authority to pick die Justices 
of the Supreme, Court and it had just 
found his flrst dioioe unacceptable. Liberal 
Republicans, who had hdped to defeat 
Ju^ Haynaworth, were particularly 
anxious not to oppose their ihesident a 
second time. As ScMtor Hatfield of 
Oregon asked plaimn^: How mmy 
times I vote against an ABM.^ alld 4 k 
Hlkcynswoith and^ still be in the hsik 
game?” 

, To bmn with all that could be 
against Jwge Canh^ was l^dbscuiH^. 
But the opposition spun 
and as he, and fvii;.ieooid, bec«^ 
bet^ known, t^. 

incfee#8^ unceifUa. Civil lignts lawym 
have te^ed that 4 iey treateid.Vftn 
bias and d!iiopuitei^::in his FferidsL mirt. 
Statistmkl $tudi«a ty t his didiions 

in civ^ case% appealed,been 
oveitismed two '? or three ^unet as 
fretmtefly as of; ifie avenge 


It dineised.thaif^m dfc 

i^ugbt to the 

Negroes i audit' naivety is haid^ m 


too much upon itself—these will not be 
cured by tlw addition of a man whose 
past opinions command Uttle or no 
respect. Recently nearly 500 professors 
of law, deans of leading law schools and 
pracdsing lawyen declared publicly thai 
the judge was lacking in .the J^l and 
mental qualifications essential for service 
on the Supxeme Court.’’ 

Senator Fulbright^ the flrsi t^uthemer 
to express serious dodbts about the 
nomination, has suggested that it should 
be returned to the Judiciary Committee 
for further study. But the motion, on 
which the Senate will vote next Monday, 
contains no instructions, to the committee 
U> report badr to ehe, Senate ; if it is 
passed, Judge Carswell will be a dead 
duck.. This is simply a device to ipake it 
easier for Repulmcans to vote a^xist 
him without defying their ^Presgtot 
openly. To carry the reconunittal motion, 
the antHCanww , Demoion^s nded 11 
Republican votes i(aiisumin|g ; that all 
Senators actually vQt^,;lt <vrin be a near 
thing. 'H the mntiqfi is defeated^ Jadgs 
Otmvdn’s confinnatioii two .day^^^^ter 
will be a viftud certaji^^ Tbis 
J^ident was hearteiwd % w 
ments of support from, four |lepim$i^:^ 
iwbof whom, SeaglJOr Aiidm lipator 
WilUqiwt of Dalav^, W igipaatqd. 
Senator epok, 

wbif mat 

.4iike is the comtHutiopiil ^4%^ of Fresi- 
membem of the Court. 
This tliae mav win^ fhoi^ ^ 

ever deplorable the choice. . J,.. 
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Ofhhg far African unity : Nixon aritmains two Ubarians with ftogors (right/ 

Something new out of Africa 




'I he announcement of the Nixon , 
Administration's policy on Africa comes 
as cold comfort to the white govj^rnn^ents 
in the south of the continent. &en in tlic 
context of the recent and' unexpected 
decision to close the consulate in 
Rhodesia, followed by continued support 
for sanctions against the Smith regime, 
there is Jittle remaining doubt of the 
Administration’s support for black Africa. 
For the black states the most encouraging 
sign is the very definite interest shown 
in the countries of Botswana, Lesotho and 
Swaziland, bordering on the white giants, 
Rhodesia and South Africa. The Secretiiry^ 
of State, Mr Rogers, who is responsible 
for the fresh policy, has promised tt)p8se 
countries economic assistance as an 
alternative to reliance on their while 
neighbours. For America, this a new 
departu^. It has never shown particular 
Otticerh for these countries before. They 
offer litde in the way of economic 
investment and America has preferred to 
concentrate its attentions on more influen¬ 
tial countries, such as the C!ongo and 
Ethiopia. 

Further g:ood news for black Africans \ 
js the promise to maintain the past level 
of aid-—^some $350 mi’Uipn annually direct 
tp^African governmei^ts and $250 million 
through internatioitel ^organisations. Mr 
Rogers also confirmedf Ae Administra¬ 
tion's support for the Develop¬ 

ment Bank and its policy ol ^providing 
funds jj^gionai development schemes. 
Privateinvestment is to be 
encouteiged, etpecially in agriculture, 
cdj^tyi^rce and n^ufacturing industry, 
yduch haVe neglected in thie 
'vpast Tto Administration is naturally in 
jpavour, of mote trade and will 
• teriff preferences for devdoping 
j^edtotriei At the same time, however, it 
^ will oh pushing for the elimination of 
! ‘^IJpverte^references ” which favour goods 
pom some European countries and thus 
■ American import at a competitive j, 


disadvantage in many African countries. 

What is perhaps most surprising of all 
is that President Nixon has formulated 
a definite policy towards Africa. In this 
era of the “ low profile " approach, Africa 
might well have gone unmeruioned. 
Furthermore, President Nixon’s concern 
with wooing the white South at home 
inighl have prevented him taking a firm 
line on white South Africa and Rhodesia. 
It was the visit of Mf Rogers to Africa 
earlier this year, the foist ever for a 
Secretary. of State, which marked the 
turpiijg ,|K5im diis has President 

Nix^’s fiiH appipvai 
hir RdgerS ts/also/^thought to be the 
power behind the unexpected criminal 
action^ just brought against an American 
firm for brdd^ ilte XJ^ed N4tions's^ 
sanctitms on trade vath Rhjt)desia^ An 
import^xport company idehling^ in' 
minerals is said to havei brought in valuable 
chrome concentrates and ore from 
Rhodesia. Because of the chrome in^ust^’s 
powerful lobby in America, it was thoupit 
that the whole affair might, 4 be 
swept under the carpet. But there is%6w 
a possibility that other investigations may 
lolhjw and that sanction-busting may be 
more rigoroudy pursued in the future. 

Drug explosion 

Heroin and the crimihal, the derelict, the 
ghetto Negro, have long l)een a part of 
the American drug icene, But heroin and 
the white middle claw teenager or the txjt- 
mi6]|dng businessman are something 
and something which has suddenly come 
too close for suburban Comfort. Amei^hs 
have woken'up to find that they ate' in 
the middle^ of a ‘'full-scale haitotks 
epidexhic ax|d are now wondering how 
tbmr can best consol it. . 

The Houte of R^resentatives passed 
an anti-drug education bill at the end of 


1969, which would cost tfie countr\' 
Qver the xiad ibm. ytetrB'; 
h passed the Sette*®* The 

howeyet^, ofi^rod no iiup- 
Jegil8ahon\df,th^ kind 
'^Ws nof*, mmed. .-Since then some aoi) 
pecmle^ a qiiarter of them teexuigers, have 
find^m overdoses of heroin or heroin 
vtn New York City "alone and 
Preskteht* ^Nixon has now changed his 
tune. He has authorised the release of 
$6.5 miilipn fpjr the 
education m idboolchildren, teachers and 
parents in ^ the dangers of dpigs add for 
research ah^ marijuana. The Admini- 
stratton is. also stepping up its efforts to 
check drug' smuggling and is trying to 
persuade th|e Mexican and, Turkish 
governments to stop the cultivation of 
opium and ^'fharijuana in their tjountries. 

The Administration's programme is 
greeted as a welcome departure, frwn the 
astonishing indifference ” of last year, 
but many still think that the measure.^ 
are inadequate. One of the main criti¬ 
cisms is that too much attention is being 
paid to the non-addictive marijuana and 
top little to the more dangerous and 
addictive heroin. 

Not the least depressing feature of the 
whole situation is that, although everyone 
agrees that something must be done to 
control drug abuses, few can agree on 
what it is that should be done. There is 
still a wide difference of opinion as to 
whether addiction is a crime or a disease. 
In New York, the worst hit city with 
around 100,000 addicts, the fight against 
drugs i.s plagued by bitter struggles over 
^mpeting funds, theories and personnel. 
The cry has gc^e up for i^njedW ptton 
and as a result long-term r^refe iind 
^Janhing ate suffering, f , 

tf President Nixon recogsibed the drug 
situation qqly slowly and cautiously, he 
was -quick to ^act tp the bombings and 
! Ibteats’ of'lpbtobings ;^J«hidi' vw^ ,J^ew 
Wafting^ kfi# c*focr cities last 
iribitm. HeJakM Aiked for v^ry much differ 
penalties for infringement of the existing 
' federal laifs controlling the transport of 
inck^ cfip^ital punishment 
f<>r occurs But his 

shake 

if Itetetel Cfbtte to Itoteb, or^t^ 
bomb, the buildings of any company 
involved in inter-state commerce—or,, in 
other words, just about every commercial 
establishment in the country. He has hot 
gone so far as to recommend that the 
federal jurisdietton should be extended to 
bu^nesses manufacturing and distributing 
explosives as some Wngtesstnen had 
hoped.. Neverthdess, the proposals are a 
big step for Mr Nixon, viriao has always 
advocated increasing state- and, lofcal, 
rather than federal, responsibiHty for rfaiw 
and order. 

Federal control is nee^ badly if any 
progress is to be hiad^ jb, cutting back 
the. recent rush of bbthbin^. Lbteil conitrol 
teudli to be destted. 
Alflkbigh^^ill 30 hate laiiM govextiing 
the sate handling use of 

oj^xnvesi less thatt># ideteo test^ 

«vcn 
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in these, few ^otfoiuepieMt is generally Itpc. 
FiirtheraifMe,'. there ti ni^emeoce a 
trend towahM; tM|)iter' exccM te 

dte ^ rteiiiMy.’^ww Yodk uid 
inmiediflitely sdFhcted by the recent scares. 


Uniting for Christ 


After yem of wandering in the 
wildensefty'^juu a, giimpM of the promised 
land is erk^ugh to lend new life to die 
faiint^liearted. For the best part of the 
last decade nine of the hundred or so 
Protestant churches in America have 
struggled to unite their congregations in 
front of one altar. Now the delegates to 
the Consultation on Church Unity have 
at last agreed among themselves on a 
plan to bring a third of the country’s 70 
million Protestants together. Nevertheless 
the day that they triumphantly enter the 
land flowing with milk and honey is still 
far off. Another two years of ddbate by 
clergy and laymen at the local level lies 
ahead before a final document can even 
be drawn up, let alone subtnitted for 
formal acceptance. Dr Beazley, the new- 
head of the Consultation, ho]>es that the 
plan will be ready for ratification in three 
years, but other less optimistic delegates 
set the date farther ahead than that and 
some observers are even beginning to 
wonder whether union will come into 
effect in this decade at all. 

Delegates, who decided that they must 
consult their faithful on the matter of 
church unity, are now worried that the 
150-page document may be too 
ponderous and full of ecclesiastical jargon 
to excite local enthusiasm. And even after 
eight years it is still doubtful Whether all 
nine churches—^die African Methodist 
Episcopal Churchy the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church, the Christian 
Church (Disciples of Christ)^ the .Christian 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Episcopal Church, the Predbyterian 
Church in the United States, the UnUed 
Church of Christ, the United Methb* 
dist Church and the United Predbyterian 


Church in the United States-*-AviU Qnally 
vote to jedn the one Chutch of Chiist 
.Uniting. , i 

Hie fututn pddl^n of bishpp ^|coiii$ies 
to be one of the main stumbikig blocks. 
Alttough the iMk, recognised nbw only 
by me Methodists and the Efiiscopalians, 
would be extended to the other dertomina* 
tions, its present authority woUld bO emv 
tailed. Hiis is seen as a concession to die 
Presbyterians and others who favour 
'greater control by locar congregations. 
Some now fear that the bidiops will 
become just ecclesiastical executives' 
without the much-needed power at I 
spiritual leadership. Another controversial T 
issue is the new concept for the parish 
unit. The old idea at the single congre^ 
gadon based on a particular church 
building would be replaced by a larger 
** parish ” no longer defined in geo¬ 
graphical terms. Hic new parish could be 
made up of such diverse groups as white 
subuiban, black inner city and rural 
congregations, not even living in neigh*- 
bouring districts. ; 

At the heart of the matter, however, is 
the feeling that inteixtenonuni^iioi^ 
unity is no longer the crucial issue t^kt 
it was in the mid-1960s. For one dung 
the nuixiber of people who think diat 
religion has an influence on their way of 
life has declined sharply in the past few 
years. A more prewiiig problem is the 
growing rift betmen the clergy and the 
members of their chumhes. In many ;pases 
liberal ministers, advocating dlr^t 
involvement in political and social 
problems, have run into opposition from 
their more conservative congregations. 
Disillusioned vritb their Office over ^,o<m 
Protestant ministers and Roman Cadiolic 
priests are estimated to be leaving the 
ministry each year. Added to this tl^re is 
a feeling among local clergy and laity 
tiutt religion is now too impersonal and 
institutionalised. Ckmsequently the mtove 
is likely to be towards small and infomial 
meetit^ for worsh^ and discussiou 
during the 1970s rather than towards 
multi-mMlion membered redigious 
conglomerates. 



Political jury 

B6$t0ni Mwm^uwts 
Will the truth out ? It is ^tonidiing hpw 
xnany people in Massachusetts seem to 
hope that it will. not. There is general 
imtatmn that the inquiry into the death 
Miss Mary Jo Kopechne in Senator 
Edward Kennedy's car last July will enter 
a iiqw perKaps not final phase next 
Vhep the Duke's County grand 
jnsy, m^vvnes on Martha's Vineyard 
isb^m’vT^ motives of those who are 
; M'ssmii ph wkh the case are questioned. 
There is a conspicuous lack of demand 
i^at the Senator undergo the same 
judicial process as an Quinary citizen 
wpiild^have to do or that the world 
(tesems a more credible account of the 
events ’ that bad day at 

Ghappaquiddick. 

Mr, EiCknund Dinis, the temperamental 
l^^mey who asked to have the 
Kopeoiine^ iC^ on the jury’s 

sbtedufikl of orimi^l business, is well 
known as a dnulle^r of the Kennedy 
fame's dominance of the state Demo¬ 
cratic party. The Republicans are 
believed to be stirring the pot in the hope 
that a oriminal trial in the autumn might 
give them an opportunity to take away 
the seat which Mr Kennedy must defend 
in November. On Mardia’s Vineyard 
some p^^le openly blamed the foreman 
of the i^nd jury, Mr l^slie Leland, a 
pharmacist with local ^litical ambitions. 
Mr Leland had criticised the Senator’s 
Conduct last July and was suspected of 
being out to ^t Mr Kennedy " when 
the grand jury jkdjourned of its own 
accoid last autumn without asking to i)e 
dismissed'-Him, extraoi^at^ step. Some 
even suspected a tacit'aiUjance between 
Mr JL^nd and; the piltrict Attorney. 

i^pcnt $300 in \dlrug store 
last 'Vear/* a , islander said, 

referring tb^Mr "but I 

won’t set foot in there a^m.” 

Beicause of strictures impoised by the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court last 
October it is still an open question 
whether the 123 juA>rs will see the 
transcript of the secret inquest held in 
Edgartovm early in January. Unless the 
rules have changed, the grand jury may 
have to call back all those Who testified 
at Judge Boyle’s closed hearing three 
months agp. ^e juiy might even call 
Judge Boyle himself,' for it Was the report 
priq^hreid the jtsdge, that resmted 
in Mr Dhkis’s decision to bring the case 
before the jury. Under Massachusetts law 
the grand jury has the power to conduct 
ita Wh investigation and to indict 
anyone who, jn its view, deserves 
criminal prosecution. Or it may report 
no trhe bill and thus bring to an end, 


lor tegal 


*an event that has 


Mrplexed me country since July 19th. 
If 


Jort/an, af tttf Mtkm MMhotIm, rtteuwo union mm Dr Su t hy 


tbe 

mriitg, # 'ooiSm 


idtp 

^|f«f^|k|lnent to 


CtrHASA. 
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The sf^ce age 
communicators 


The cover photogrwh of this survey of 
Gable ami Wirdeas Ltd, the British group 
of companies, is a reminder that the iielos 
of iqf>ace exploration and telecommunica¬ 
tions are inextricably linked. And to a 
lam extent in each other’s debt. 

Wi&out a ready-made, sophisticated 
communication network covering the globe, 
manned space Bight would be immeasur¬ 
ably more perilous. Yet space communica¬ 
tion satellites which have revolutionised the 
woiid of telecommunications within five 
years, are themselves the by-product of the 
space prommme. 

The onginal of the cover photograph - 
taken on the Moon during the Apollo IJ! 
mission - hangs on the wall of the chair¬ 
man’s room at the London headquarters of 
Ckible smd Wireless. It was presented to 
CoL Donald McMillan by Dr. Thomas A. 
Paine, Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics Space Administration, when he 
visited the United Kingdom a few weeks 
ag;o. 

Cable and Wireless involvement in the 
NASA communications network can be 
traced back 11 years and as the 
astronauts prepare for their blast-off into 
space on April 11 , this is an appropriate 
time to consider more closely the associa¬ 
tion of the two organisations. 

Mr. Edgar G. L. Howitt, managing 
director of Gable and Wireless, will be a- 
NASA guest at Cape Kennedy for the 
Apollo 13 laimch. The invitation was ex¬ 
tended when NASA were informed of Mr. 
Howitt’s visit to Washington next week to 
address 200 guests at a National Press Club 
luncheon. 

It was NASA’s need five years ago for a 
matly improved communication link with 
Ascension Island in the South Atlantic 
which was the dramatic forerunner of the 
pcfih^t policy of Cable and Wireless. To 
meet NASA’s requirements, the company 
decked to establish a satellite earth station 
on the island. 

At that time, commercial satellite 



communication techniques were in their 
infan^, but Cable and Wireless from its 
cxperienc:e with the Ascemsion Island pro¬ 
ject was quick to realise die potential. As a 
result, Cable and Wireless and its associate 
companies today have eight satellite earth 
stations in operation, building or planned - 
the largest integrate earth station system 
in the western world. Apart from Ascension, 
the earth station network will - when 
completed - cover Bahrain, Barbados, 
Hong Kong (two stations facing east and 
west), Jamaica, East Africa and Trinidad 
and Tobago. 

Ascension presented construction pro¬ 
blems which have not been encountered 
anywhere else on earth. The island is mid¬ 
way between the coasts of Africa and South 
America, 1,000 miles from the nearest 
niainland, and off the shipping lanes and 
air routes. NASA wanted the earth station 
in operation within 11 months of placing 
the order. 

It was a formidable task, with virtually 
no margin for error, but the deadline was 
met - with just 48 hours to spare - and 
Ascension was the first earth station to 
become operational in the new Apollo net¬ 
work, although it was the last to be given 
the signal to go ahead. Since then i^cen- 
sion has been involved in the communica¬ 
tion network for all the Apollo missions. 
Like other Gable and Wireless stations in 
Bermuda, Suva (Fiji) and Tortola (B.V.I.), 
it will be standing by to help in the Apollo 
ISmoonshot. 

Associated with the space programme 
since 1959 , the Cable and Wireless branch 
at Bermuda has provided cable and radio 
links. In 1965 the company established a 
new Bermuda radio station, providing relay 
circuits for voice, telegraph and data be¬ 
tween the Apollo tracking ship Vanguard 
and the NASA network. 

Since then Bermuda, stratencally placed 
to cover the tense period of lift-off/parking 
orbit and insertion into lunar trajectory, 
has been called upon for critical coverage 
for launch and re-entry, with special 
misrion covera^. NASA also has a tracking 
station on Antigua and there, too, Cable 
and Wireless has supplied communication 
linb. 

Involvement in the “backup” operations 
for US space exploration is simply one 
example of the way jin which Cal>lc and 
Wireless is increasingly supplying services 
to American concerns. 

Two reasons for this developti^ pattern 
are the ever increasing fratilities a ms^r 
telecommunication group can offer and 
^penetration by US conmieitM inmimts^ 
into meas of the world served |b>y Catste 
^(td ^^^Sreless. Major Asneriesm 
rely on tfee gn>up 
circtijfrs and message nMt^ng. 

To pikivide American customers )widi 
fulrth^ service, Cable and Wfrelim 


oftha kang mataaga awkchfng 
centra ... expenehn h planned 

iy appointed E. P. (John) Eades as its US 
Representative. Mr. Eades, whose office is 
in Washington, was formerly the company's 
Special Representative in the Far East and 
was for 12 months seconded to COMSAT, 
the CommuniGations Satellite Corpora¬ 
tion. 

His function is an advisory one and not 
connected in any way with domestic tele¬ 
communications in the United States. 
What he can do is keep US conmanies in¬ 
formed about the availability of Cable and 
Wireless facilities, which are continually 
being expanded and improved all over the 
world. 

In South America, for example, where 
Cable and Wireless subsidiaries have held 
carrier concessions for almost the past 
century, the group is offering an ever- 
widening range of consultancy services. 
Wcstcc is a company recently set up by the 
group in Brazil, specifically to act as a 
consultant on any problem or project 
associated with communications. 

In the oil-rich Arabian Gulf, the Cable 
and Wireless earth station in Bahrain 
supplies split-second links with London 


With thanks, 
from NASA 


Fmoit L. R. Smimr 

There is little I can nay after the tremen- 
dduslysuccessfiilftightof Apollo 11 . lam sure 
you feel as proud as 1 do about our can*- 

tribution to iti success - and that is what it 
was, a team effort Every iadivlduid in eadt 
otgrasation can share the credit ft»r tltit 
unbelievable event, for we ad worked tc>- 
getfaer for a common purpose. ApdOo IL 
Cabte and Wirelesi communicadotis pro¬ 
vided fay tbe Bermuda branch to the ship 
Vamgri And by Ascension Island wme of 
excedent quaH^ and contributed rignifi- 
candy to sucoess ft d Apollo 11 coniiniinica- 
tiOns. 


Onde amda you a 
bepfoudofiv^o 
of tjb Apo do pr i 
were, nevpr better 


ir-’ 

you and your eigapiaiatoii can 


municationa wece 


» wlim 


fewiind. Thank Vw tar hdteii^ nadte dwt. 








patt^ 

Hon 


and Kuwait U <^idd« if pnmte 

timilar contact witb all country in 
Wcitem Europe, Mrica^ Alia and Auftra- 
lia wfaidi have appropriate earth itatioiii. 

Tile largest Cable and Wirelew biwch 
is in Hong Kong^ with a stalf of about 
1 , 500 * It mppliei an c»ioMously varied 
range of serv^ to die business community 
far removed from the old concept that a 
carrier’s business was to transfer a message 
frpm Fismt A to Point B. 

The opening in late 1969 of the com- 
my’s stotion on Stantey Peninsula, 
long Kong, provided a wide new com¬ 
munication link between the colony and 
the United States, Japan, Australia and 
Thailand. Live television programmes or 
dims can be relayed in both directions be¬ 
tween Hong Kong and North America. % 
The group has installed telecine eauip- 
ment at the station, which is available to 
the US television networks. Briefly, tele¬ 
cine is a facility which allows the trans¬ 
mission of news film over the Pacific Ocean 
satellite direct from Hong Kong to the 
United States. In practice it is a consider¬ 
able time saver for US camera teams in 
Hong Kong who in the past had to fly film 
to diM States. 

Another feature of the Hong Kong 
branch is a computer-based message 
switching system. Using torn tape techni¬ 





ques, the branch handled 45,000 messages 
a day; dual computers have increa^ 
capacity to 288,000 messages a day, which 
works out at about 200 a minute. Five 
major international airlines use the centre 
and in view of increasing demands, plans 
are in hand to expand computer based 
message switching. 

^ well as supplying a comprehensive 
range of orthodox tclccommunicadon ser¬ 
vices, the branch has also been involved in 
the installation and maintenance of a com¬ 
puter-based totalisator at Hong Kong^s 
Happy Valley race course and the provi- 


Cable and Wireless earth station network 
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Sion ot an on-line computer/data trans¬ 
mission system for the Chartered Bank. 

At Kai Tak Airport, Hong Kong, C^ble 
and Wireless is respop^le for the installa¬ 
tion and maintenance of radar and also 
aeronautical tadio services. 

The growing association between the 
development of computer appUcatton and 
telecommunications systems is being evalu¬ 
ated by the Cable and Wireless Group. 
The survey is broad-based, covering the 
group’s own needs as a telecommunica¬ 
tions opmtor, and additionally consult¬ 
ancy servkes. It also talm in the worldwide 
held orbusihess and Idsure^'^' 

A quite different dudlenge faces Cable 
and Wireless in providing tdecoymnunka^ 
tion services for the countries of die 
Commonwealth Caribbean. Where bong 
Kong is concentrated on one hijifhly-deve^ 
loped commercial and industrial centre, 
the islands of the Caribbean are scattered 
over hundreds of miles of ocean. They are 
poised for rapid expansion, particularly in 
tourism. 

Earth stations whidh are being built 
initially in Barbados, Jamaica and 
Trinidad, apart from gmdy enlaigitig 
channds of communication, will enable 
live television to be relayed to and from 
other parts of the world, induding the 
United States and Britain. 

Tourism and tdecommunication syStepdn 
are certain to mw side by side bmuse 
holidaymakers luce to know that they can 
contact home without delay. 

The earth stations, Supplemented by die 
existing highly-dei^opra Cable and 
Wireless Caribbean network, will ensure 
that in tdecommunicatiem terms, the 
United States and the rest of the world are 
as close as the nearest telephone - a pre¬ 
requisite of the travdling business execu¬ 
tive. 

'From providing communication links 
vital to the safety of Apollo astronauts to 
helping to arrange tdephone calls home 
&r hoBdaymakers on Caribbean beaches 
is a sharp contrast. Yet both are nmilar. 

The official emblem for the Audio 19 
mission shows three horses pulung die 
chariot of the sun god, ApoBo, from dfe 
eardi to the moon. The image k qvpro* 
priate. To carry it one stage further, po^ 
haps die rdns could be sdd m 
td^mmunicatiQii links wfaieh g)^ 
add control the astronauts on dfeir 
A strand in dioie rdris leprdents ^ 
and WUdess'contribqi^ ■' ' \ 




Why cable links are 
still vital 

Eggv.proverbisUy,must never all be kept in 
one basket Nor, for much the same rea¬ 
sons, should a telecommunications under¬ 
taking rely on any one method of routing 
its traffic. 

So although space satellites have added 
a n w dimension to the world of communi¬ 
cations, undersea cables retain their posi¬ 
tion as the complementary system and 
their neliability remains unquestioned. 

Gable and Wireless, witn a fleet of six 
cable ships, plays a world role in maintain¬ 
ing and extending submarine cable systems. 
Tms fleet, made up of the 9,000-ton cable 
layer Mercury and flvc cable repair ships, is 
the largest in the world. 

It services not only the group’s cables, 
but also works on a charter basis for other 
mmor telecommunication organisations. 

Cable and Wireless ships are stationed at 
strategic ports all over the world. One is 



based in Europe and others work from Rio the American Tde^ione and Telegraph 
de Janeiro, Brazil; St. Lucia, Caribbean; Company, CTOE, ITALCABLE me 
Singapore and Suva, Fiji. Their tasks South Atlantic Cable Co. a vessel fioin the 
range from cable laying and routine main- company’s fleet will act as *guard ship* to 
tenancc to emergency repairs. maintain TAT V - a 720-cireuit cable 

Recently, on behalt of CTNE, the linking the US and Spain, MAT I, and 
Spanish telecommunication concern, and also the northern portion of the 360 tircuit 
also ITALCABLE , its Italian eq^uivalent, cable between Portugal and South Africa. 
GS Mercuiy laid the major part of MAT 1, Other Cable and Wireless ships carry 
a new 1,000 mile telephone Cable linking out work for AT & T as the occasion 
Spain and Italy. Now by agreement witli demands in the Caribbean and the Pacific. 



Facts about Cable and Wireless 


The Cable and Wireless Group operates the 
u^ld’s largest single international commu- 
. nicataons system. 

Here is a global guide to the areas in which 
the companies operate (associates in red): 
Cable and Wireless Limited 
The Westem Telegraph Company Limited 
The West Coast of America Telegraph Com¬ 
pany Limited 

Westec: Wcstcm-Servicos Tecnicos Engen- 
haiia eComercio I^tda: 

Argentina; Bennuda; Bolivia; Brazil; C*hile; 
Peru; Uruguay; U.S. A. 

Cable and Wireless Limited: 

The Eastern Extendon Australasia & China 
Telegraph Co. Ltd: 

Fiji; Kong; Sing^ (Cable Depot); 
'Fhc Phfli{^ncs. 


Oceanic Wireless Network Incorporated: 
The Philippines. 

Cable and Wireless Limited: 

Cable and Wireless (West Indies) Limited: 
Antigua; Barbados; British Honduras; British 
Virgin Islands; Cayman Islands; Cuba; 
Dominica; Grenada; Guyana; Jamaica; 
Montserrat; Si. Kitts/Nevis/Anguilla; St. 
I.uria; St. Viiiernt; Turks and C'aicos 
Islands. - 

I'nnidad Externa! ^/relcrornmuncations 
(Sompany Ltd: 

"1 rinklad and Tubaga 
('able and Wireless/WUI Inc: 

Puerto Rico; St. ( roix; St. Thomas. 

(liable and Wireless Limited: 

Cable and Wireless (Mid-East) Lomited: 

The Eastern Telegraph Company Limited: 


Societe Anonyme Beige de Gables Tele- 
graphiques: 

j^remion Island; Bahrain; Belgium; Dubai; 
Eire; Fujairah; (vainbia; Gibraltar; Malta; 
Mauritius; Muscat & Oman; Portugal; 
Qatar; Rodrigues; St. Helena; Seychelles; 
Southern Yemen; Sudan; United Kingdom. 
East African External Telccomnmncation.s 
('ompany Ltd: 

Nigerian External 1>leconnniifU( ation.s LuJ: 
Sierra Leone External Teleron»mimiraiions 
Ltd: 

Kenya; Nigeria; Sierra l..et)ne; Tanzania; 
Uganda. 

Facte abcnit tlw Group 

Mileage of submarine cable: 

Telegraph 63,000 
Telephone 32,000 
Fleet: 

Gable layer: Mercury, 8,962 tons gross. 
Cable repair ships: 

Cable Enterprsie, 4,358 tons 
Retriever, 4,218 tons 
Recorder, 3,284 tons 
Stanley An^n, 2,604 tons 
Edwaid WUshaw, 2,569 tons 
Inland Telephone systems 13 
Radio stations 40 

Satellite earth stations - in operation or 
planned 8 . 

Coastal radio stations (communication vdth 
ships) 15. 

Totalstaff employed: UK 1,120 

Overseas 8,440 

Marine Staff 640 

10,200 


Training cstaldishmepts: 

Engineemw Goll^ in UK 

Tedihical CoBeges in South America, West 

Indies, Hong Bahrain. 

Traffic: Ammal unals of telegraphy, tele- 
j^umy and telex fbr 1968/69: 

Telec^ph 547 miUkm words 
Telephone 15,0124HX) minutes 
Tdlex 4,197,000 ndnutee^ 



Theobtkte Hoad, UwMtan WCl. Bigland 
fa/ax.’23181 nMp/l>0n«:O1’2424438 » ^ 

Spaciai l■apnMmta«iva for Nordi AinaHea: EP. (John) tadea, SUHfSIS. 1730 K. Straat, N.W.. 
Waahington, O.C. 20006, USA raArxr89-r2538 roMpAano: 202 2931943 
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HOT AYR 

The Scottish Insurrection of 1820 

By P. Berresford Ellis and Seunms Mac A^Ghobhainn. 

Gollancz, 374 pages. 72s. 


phrases, and iu nipdemte. 
little letter. The Bolsh^iks alone, tiue 
champions of the proletariat, were 
of the hour. As in Eisensteina ftlm, 

the familiar images are Hashed Jipof:the 
screen: Lenin arriving? at thi- l^nlhnd 
station, Tiotsky restraining a of 

Kronstadt sailors. Kerensky and 
vying for the role of Russian Bonaparte, 
and lastly the victorious surge into ti^e 
Winter l^lace. All the characters, not 
least the broad popular masses/’ 
loom larger than life, and the simjple in^*- 
sage is hammered home. We haye been 
here before. Mr Liehman is much in d^t 
to Trotsky’s «lebrated history, rardly 
strays from the course chartered by his 
mentor, and all but ignores recent western 


The risings on Clydeside whose 150th 
anniversary is to be celebrated this month 
have generally been known as “ the 
Radical War,” in deliberately inverted 
commas ; and they are usually described 
as pathetic. Nothing in this ^ok, or in 
Hugh MacDiarmid’s appreciative fore¬ 
word, changes this verdict. The radicals 
were badly organised, had no clear pro¬ 
gramme and were riddled by government 
spies ; many of their leaders were in 
prison ; their resort to arms, on a trivial 
scale, may have 'been touched off by 
agents provocateurs and was easily dealt 
w'ith. Three executions followed and a 
number of transportations, with free par¬ 
dons to the survivors after the Refonn 
Act, w*hen a less hostile government came 
into powder. 

The risings are covered in unparalleled 
detail, day by day and man by man. 
One is left with certain doubts, which 
do not much matter if one agrees that 
the affair was symptomatically significant 
but intrinsically unimportant. This is not 
the view of the authors, who attach vast 
importance to any rising against the 
English or the capitalists. They belong to 
the extreme left wing of the Scottish 
nationalists, and everything is interpreted 
from that point of view. No detailed 
references are given. It is a cops-and- 
robbers story (with values inverted) of 
conspiracy and revolution, with little but 
left-wing commonplaces by way of 
esq^lanation or analysis. 

This is a pity, because the parts of the 
story which they do not emphasise have 
great significance. It was a black period 
for the woibcrs, and not only ip Scotland. 
One of the oddities of Scottish life at 
that time was its political passivity ; yet, 
though the activists were few and easily 
dealt with, the strikes on CWdesidc were 
astonishingly widespread. The authors 
are sithply not interested in the unleavened 
mass of Scottish t^inion and not con¬ 
cerned enough with corresponding events 
in England. Trtiey have .npjfeing useful 
to say, bar routine condemnatiofis,, about 
the complicated economic background. 

They claim the risings for. Scottirfi 
nationalismr This i* niot clearly demon- 
stiated: they prciMmt , ^le^tcd, pot 
anaV4i evidence. Of comae radicals 
some o|?i*eni sup- 

porters of a ScottMi 


is quoted from them seems to show that 
they were radicals and republicans first 
and only secondarily, as a matter of 
mechanics, nationalists. If the radical 
movement had succeeded in England, one 
may guess that no more would have been 
heard of Scottisfh independence. 

The authors seem to be belated followers 
o'f \ the lamented Ruaraidh Erskine of 
Marr, to whom the first cause of 
nationalism was the spread of Gaelic 
throughout Scotland. This has nothing 
whatever to do with the purely EnglLsh- 
speaking events described in the book. But 
the theme is constantly and ludicrou.sly 
dragged in without regard to relevance ; 
the pages are splashed with the alphabet 
soup of unreformed Gaelic spelling, which 
does nothing to commend the sacred cause 
to the Sassenach. 

Highly readable ; well illustrated ; far 
too many misspellings and misprints. It 
is all very exciting, but (thoug»h the 
authors would have it otherwise) doubt¬ 
fully relevant to the present day except 
as a stirring of antiquarian emotion, like 
so inuCh else in Scottish nationalism. If 
it leads anywhere, it is to the recent poll 
in South Ayrshire. 

MYTH AND MIRAGE 

The Russian Revolution: The 

Stages and Significance of the BoLhevik 
Victory 

By Marcel Liebman. Translated by 
Arnold J. Poinerans. 

Cape. 389 pages. 65s. 

1919; Red Mirage 
By David Mitchell. 

Cape. 385 pages. 45s. 

The quest for the earthly paradise is 
unending. Both these authors. offer 
today’s rebellious young, not the 
blemiaihed contemporarv utopias of Castro 
or Mao, but the well-tried mod^s of 
50 years ago. Both succeed in conveying 
the idealistic fervour and nitsgujded 
optimism of that heroic age, but con¬ 
tribute more to the ^ipe!:u»tion of 
fcyplirtionaxy dmn 

% ifc 

tsarist Russia’s, rie^ess CQinmuiiil^. 
The ii^pnarchy is diamisspd a fevf Wling 


(or, for that matter, Soviet) writing on the 
subject. 

Where did the Russian revolution go 
wrong? The consensus used to l)e that it 
was all the fault t>f Stalin—or at least of 
History, which played an unfair trick 
upon the Bolsheviks by stabilising inter¬ 
national capitalism and isolating the 
revolution in backward Russia. Mr Lieb¬ 
man does his besft with this theory, but Jt 
will no longer do. For it was lenin and 
his colleagues who, soon after October, 
took the first decisive steps towards totali¬ 
tarianism : not only because they fear^ 
ctmnter-revolution, but also- because they 
were certain that they knew what was 
■'best for the'Rus.sian proletariat, and by 
extension for everyone else, and that th^fey 
had an overriding deity to bring th^ 
ideas to fruition. They soon found thkt 
the doctrines of egalitarianisrri and claiss 
war were inimical to social and economic 
progress, and abiindoned them once they 
began to take socialism seriously. Yet Mr 
Lidhntan asserts tlhat post^l^alinist Russia 
“has kept open the Marx-ist road to the 
eventual emancipation of mankind.” 

David Mitchell is less sanguine. His 
hero on the Russian left is not Trotsfcy 
but Nestor Makhno, the colourful anar¬ 
chist guerrilla chief who resisted valiantly 
the onslaughts of Red and White alike. 
Makhno certainly expressed to perfection 
the instinctive rebelliousness of his illiter¬ 
ate peasant followers, with their rustic 
vision of a libertarian contmunal order. 
But he could offer no pracHcail solution 
to Russians problems (and, incidentally, 
also resorted to police terror against his 
enemies). Nor is there really very much 
to be said for those who pursued similar 
utopian aims elsewhere in Europe at tlhs 
time. D’Annunzio’s swash'buckling antics 
^re entertaining enough, but did np more 
than set the scene for fascism. In Hungary 
Bela Kun’s foHowers began by patronis¬ 
ing avant-garde artists but ended by 
shooting the peasants. The martyr^ 
Spartacist leaders in Berlin might its^ll 
have behaved likewise, if given; 
chance. The British revolutbharies'wtie 
v altogether a milder crowd, and not fit 
easily into Mr MitchcM’s scheme. The 
strikes and xnn^inics of 1919 could be cojs- 
5 tainej Without tckt xnuch difficulty-p^- 
bco^i^ PoUitt nieful|y 

t £nd audience, jkt 
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European 
Political 
Parties 

Edited by STANLEY HENIG & 
JOHN ANDER 

The flrtt major comparative study of 
political parties in Western Europe for 
ten years. . . as rich a mine of this 
type of information as anyone could 
possibly wish.’* The Diplomatist, 

Politicat and Economic Planning. 65s 

International 
Policy for the 
World Economy 

J. (). N. PERKINS 

Dr Perkins's important study considers 
together all the urgent, inter-related 
aspects of policy for world trade and 
I emphasizes their effects on each other. 

Cloth d8s. Paper 22s. 

I Freedom and 


Necessity 


JOAN ROBINSON 

An Introduction to the Study of Society 

A brilliant survey, based on the wide 
reading of specialists in their field, of the 
developments of the structure of the 
world's economies and of the ideas which 
underlie thjem-<-a short tour through 
economic history. Cloth 25s. Paper 128 6d, 


New Books from 

The Brookings 
Institution 


The PoUtical Economy of Prosperity, A.M. 
Okun, 478. 

Making Federalism Work, J. L. Sundquist 
and D. W. Davis, Cloth 668, Paper 288. 

Poverty and Discrimination. L. C. Thurow, 

648. 

The Taxation of Income from Capital, 
edited by A, C. Harberber and M. J. 
Bailey, Cloth 728, Paper 24s 

Government Publications and Their Use, 
L. F. Sbhmeckebier and K. B. Eastin, 878. 
Financing State and Local Governments, 
J. A. Maxwell, Cloth 648, Paper 28s. 

Agemis for the Nation, edited by K. 
Gordon, 668. 

Federal Budget Policy, D. J. Ott and 
A. F. Qtti Cloth 488, Paper 218. 
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heart British working men cared only for 
beer, tobacco and horses. He thought it 
would take twenty years to put that right. 

Mr Mitchell's account of this trodbM 
^ year is brilliant but exasperating. From 
time to time he gently mocks hislieroes as 
“ fclJow-traveMers," “ a stage army of pro- 
gtessives who richly deserved their fate, 
Yet he presents the ** red image ” as if it 
had much substance^ and repeats all the 
familiar anti-capitelist shibboleths. The 
Arnericans, pr^ictably, come in for 
specially astringent treatment, and Wood- 
rcw Wilson reduces the author to contra¬ 
diction : at one point the President is 
depicted as “everyone’s scapegoat,” but 
five pages later he ©merges as “ the true 
villain of the Pari.sian piece.” Perhaps 
this is an inseparable part of the mytho¬ 
logising process. 'The cinematic technique 
—-this time k la Godard—^jolts us rapidly 
from one capital to another and blud¬ 
geons our minds with a hail of fact and 
invective, unrelieved by any sincere 
attempt at historical ana'lyris. Yet the 
reason why the “ romantic revolution¬ 
aries ” failed is plain enough. On the 
whole ordinary folk preferred a normal 
life, and those who did not tended to opt 
for ohe of the new nationalisms. The 
programme of the ultra-rad'icals was in 
truth scarcely less irrelevant to the era 
of postwar reconstruction than it is to 
our own, superficial appearances not¬ 
withstanding. Modern western rebels, it 
seems, will have to remain content \rith 
their mvths. 
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TROUBLED ULSTER 

The Irish Convention, 1917*18 
'By R. B. McDowell. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. (Studies in 
Irish History.) 248 pages. 45 s. 

Report of the Irish Boundary CommisucMi, 
»9a5 

Introduced by Geoffrey J, Hand. 

Irish University Press, 142 pages. 65 s. 

Two excellent books tell us more about 
how Ireland broke away from Great 
Briuin: one drawn from each end of 
I he Troubles” \ both concentrating on 
the Ulster difficulty. R. B. McDowell, a 
professor at Trinity College, Dublin, 
describes the brilliant failure of ‘the con¬ 
vention of 1917 - 18 , where Irishmen dis¬ 
cussed Ireland's problems at length but 
did not quite resolve them. Dr Geoffrey 
Hand, from the National University half 
a mile away, introduces the final report 
of Mr Justice Feetham's commission on 
the changes that \9ere desirable in the 
boundary between the six counties of 
Northern Ireland and the Irish Free 
State thi.s report has only now become 
available. 

Professor McDowell begins with a sum- 
iTlary of what the Iriih question was, or 
rather had become, by 1917 that could 
he bettered for jiididouk li^ddity. 
Onr OT the impacts 0 ^ this secular probJeim 
on British politics v4s that it savim Lloyd 


_ 

ministeiw-put forward the id 
vtntion, as a last resort. It was at once 
accept^, by eveiyone except the extreme 
repimlicans. Ninety-five men, chosen from 
mc^t wafles of Irish life from three arch¬ 
bishops and a duke to a tailor, H railway¬ 
man and a publican, met in JiBy, 1917 , 
in the R^nt House at Trinity, “ a large 
finely proportioned room over the front 
gate, noted for its good plaster work and 
bad acoustics.” 

Their chairman, one of tihe fifteen 
government nominees, was that remark¬ 
able man Sir Horace Plunkett, to whose 
charm of character and anxiety to explore 
every interesting question Proifessor 
McDowell attributes a share in the con¬ 
vention’s failure. For there came a 
moment, in the harsh spring of 1918 , 
when months of bai^ining between 
nationalists, southern unionists, and norm¬ 
ally dour and silent Ulstermen seemed to 
be a*bout to lead, through the mediation 
of Lords Midleton and MacDonnell, to 
something that might have passed for an 
agreement had a resolute and authorita¬ 
tive chairnwn pushed it through. The 
monient slipped by; the Ulstermen’s 
obstinacy, and the southerners’ internal 
dissensions about who should levy customs 
duties, proved fatal to agreement ; the 
convention adjourned, sine die. 

In his last chapter, Professor McDowell 
sketches the eventual settlement of 
1920 - 21 , so far as he can do so without 
di^ussing the actual fighting between 
Britisih and Irish troops ; and one can 
pass at onc^ from his book to the Feetham 
report, in Dr Hand’s edition. Feetham, 
a South African judge, died only five 
years ago aged 91 ; he was an excellent 
lawyer and a just man, but knew little 
and cared less about politics. His felbw 
commissioners were E 6 in MacNeill, the 
“ scholar revolutionary ” from Dublin, and 
J. R. Fisher, once ^itor of the Belfast 
Northern Whig. Fisher had been nomin¬ 
ated by the Briti^ government when the 
Northern Irish regime refused to make an 
apf>ointment; for at Stormont ^ey did 
not recognise the Anglo-Irish treaty of 
December 1921 , from article 12 bf which 
the commission took its origin. After a 
year’s work the commissioners were almost 
ready to sign their recommendations ; an 
outline of these leaked, perhaps by Fisher’s 
agency, into the Mfstning Post, MacNeill 
at once withdrew from the proceedings. 
Feetham was with difficulty persuaded 
by Baldwin and ‘ChurphiU to consent to 
having his report swept under the carpet, 
and to content hinraelf with a public letter 
to Baldwin. 

The report, hitherto graded SECRET, 

Is reprinted by teave of Her Majesty’s 
Station^ Office with two exce'tlent large 
mat». ' It ii of equial itompl€«ity and 
topirili interest 
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HEAD OF THE SECOND REPUBLIC 

llie French Republic under Cavaignac, 

By Frederick A. dc Luna 
Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 460 pages. 
£6 10s. 

The story of the overthrow of the 
Orleans monarchy is well known, and 
every O-levcIler can speak al^out the 
banqueting campaign, the bad harvests 
and the foolish obstinacy of Guizot. The 
story of the coming to power of Napoleon 
III is also well known, and the lesson that 
a saviour of pciety first needs something 
to save it from has been well learned. But 
what lies between is less well known. The 
complicated stoty of lu>w the diffet'eht' 
pc>v^r blocks qf the Second RepObhc' 
shifted .ai^: Were transformed has never 
been adequately analysed or described. 
Attention has' been almost exclusively 
focused on repression of .|uiie 1848, 
Wheii the forces of order suppressed the 
worker movement and destroyed the. 
promise of a democratic and social ' 
republic. 

' Professor de Luna, of the University 
of Alberta, has therefore tried to fill a 
gap in historical studies by writing this, 
large work on Cavaignac, who was the 
central figure during the June days and 
the effective head of the Second Republic 
for some six months. It is not a biography 
but a detailed study of the government 
wliich he led. It is all the more valuable 


we are led to expect some major revision, 
but are given a much more modest change 
of emphasis. But this is a large and impor¬ 
tant subject, and it is no mean'compliment 
to Professor de Luna to describe his book 
as extremely useful. 

THIRD TIMS UNFORTUNATE 

Good Morning Good People : An Auto¬ 
biography—Past and Present 

By Ernest Raymond. * 

Cassell. 158 pages. 36s. 

Mr Ernest Rayniond has conipleted his 
autobioffr&ph'iGai trilogy with a book 
u wlti^, as he himself puts it, is “ less a 
third ydtaine of autol)iography, than an 
annexe.” It consists of 
. j?Qf&d:b^igraphfe of St Francis of Assisi 
and theii^ skippi^ on to our own age, of 
Dietri^ Bbtmoeffer, who perisHied on a 
Nazi scaffold, and of Simone Weil, who 
pushed her passionate belief in Franciscan 
principles to the point of denying herself 
the food that might have saved her life. 

Mr Raymond has the good sense to 
^ worship St ^ Francis, and, when he is 
content to wrijj^ straightforwardly about 
him, hi.s page^ arc indeed rewarding, but 
unfortunately his style cannot remain 
direct and simple for long. He has shown 
all through this trilogy that his heart is 
ill the right place and he has some sound 
intellectual arguments to hack his lielief 
tliat the modern world and St Francis 
not be so far apart as they super¬ 


ficially seem, but all is spoilt by a wculiar 
archness, aix irritating ' Ibf 

mcxlesty. ’All. the more 
because the quality it disguises ia^gehm^. 

OTHER BOOKS . ' ’' f 

The Lrrri.E Oxford Dictionary of Currbwt 
English. Compiled by George Ostler. 4th 
edition edited by Jessie Coulson. Oxford 
Univcnily Prt^s. 690 pages. 1 is. 

The Little Oxford Dictionary is the smallest, 
youiifgeit and trendiest of the Oxford Diedonafy 
series—smaller than the Pocket Dictiom^iy pn 
which the first little edition was based. This 
appeared in 1930 and was followed in; s^ft 
succession by a second and third, which duly 
appeared in 1941. The third edition was revised 
several times, but this latest edition is the 
first completely new one since that date. New 
words and phrase.s whose plate and dignity 
in the language '* are “ less assured ** get their 
trial in the little dictionary. So cannabis, 
breathalyser, discotheque [sic] make their 
appearance, as do hippy, caftan, and IMF 
in the addenda. There is a fashionable crowd 
of space prograinme words such as splash<lown, 
module, and even LEM (lunar excursion 
module), but only fairly staid slang—trendy 
yes, but uptight, way out or groovy no. Anyone 
can disagree with the choice of some possibly 
ephemeral words, but on the whole it is pretty 
logical. In any case, the real value of the 
little dictionary derives from the tiny space 
in which it manages to cover so much standard 
language rather than tlie leavening of near* 
slang. 

Growth and Trade. By Alfred MaizeU. Cxm- 
bridge Universtty Press. 530 pages, a is. 

An abbreviated version of *' Industrial Growth 
and World Trade,” first published in 1963. A 
volume in the National ^Institute of Economic 
and Social Research aeries of Students* Edidoni. 


.since it is ba.sed upon the private papers 
of Cavaignar, and upon a latge number 
o^f primary sources that historians have 
neglected for many years. The author 
suggests a reinterpretation of this part 
of the 184B revolution and puts forward 
the viewpoints of the bourgeois moderates 
who represented a republican tradition 
other than that of the left wing. 

It is of course quite correct to move 
away from the superficial interpretation 
of events. It has become, all too simple to 
make facile generalisations about the 
class war ; and it is a mistake to say that 
when, on June 26, 1848, the smdee lifted 
over the Faubourg St Antoine, then, four 
months after it began, The revolution had 
been cbncluded. Professor de Luna 
dentes more than half of his study to 
theVRepublic in the days following June, 
when he claims tbat^ it was far (from 
being dead and that it was France’s first 
true parliamentary democracy^ And 
everyone will welcome the information 
presented, particularly concerning Cavai-, 
gnac's economic and policyi the 

debates in dieNational Assembly and 
the cornmentiaries m the newip^b. 
;This is a book fnrni whidi everyone has 
Ja great ,deal, learn. One’s only com? 

[ plaint is that author’s presentation of 
i nis material h not very lively. Sometimes 
presents what ^ he regards as the 
; Marxist interpretatl^. in an over¬ 
simplified idmi, wtiiek; allows him m 
'^|x>rrect it, although^also inCan unsophisti- 


W 0 Scott's Australian Economic Advisory Service 


NOW 

AVAILABLE 
IN EUROPE 


The W 0 Scott Australian Economic Advisory Service is 
now available in Europe; it has been compiled in 
Australia and written spectatty fqr senior manaoement! It 
comprises an Annual - the Man^ement Guidejo the 
Economy - and a fortnightly bulletin that records the 
progress of the Australian economy. 

The W D Scott Organlsatipn in Lopdpn can now accept 
subscriptions (20gnspi,a.) fbr'this service, essential to all 
who have to keep abreast of economic develojpiynents 
ip Australia. .; 

WO Bcott A Co Ltd., Management Consultants 
8 Hindd LPfldop W1M dHT 

Offices; Lortd«n;^n«i4itf«,pub^^SyiiMyJ^ A^alside. Brisbare, Perth. Auchisnd. 

WelHnelen, Chrl|i(|;[hurc!^ liffSinea 
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Airborne motorways can pay 


Some American towns, including 
New Yoric City and Washington, 
have reached the stage where a 
third or two-frfths of the ground 
area is taken igi by Streets. 
London and Paris are not much 
better with over a fifth of the 
land covered by roads. Tc^yo is 
an exception: less than t$% h 
highways 

jMan*8 rate of car ownership is 
still relatively low at 0.05 per 
head, compared with 0.2 per 
head in Britain and 0.4 per head 
in the United States, but the coun¬ 
try's approach to urban transport 
problems is instructive because its 
human population is the densest 
in the world. Its k^o mn people 
ait concentrated at 700 to the 
square mile compared with 70 to 
the square mile in the United 
Statea The larger cities have 
population densities of 50,000- 
80,000 a square mile. Hence the 
public policy of ensuring that 
land is used to its most economic 
effect. Major streets have had 
Ikefally to take to the air. Ele- 
vaited motorways run over car 
paries, playgrounds, other streets, 
the sea and rivers. 

The solution has its drawbacks, 
ugliness being one of them. The 
pressure to find some alternative 
to the private motor car will 
doubtless be felt as the car owner¬ 
ship rate rises. But at present no 
attractive ahemative exists. IThe 
Soviet Union is thinking in teims 
of undeiground railways travel¬ 
ling at too kilometres an hour. 
But Soviet planners also believe 
that cities will eventually have to 
be reconAructed to grve more 
space to motor vehicles. 

Japan's transit system has 
recently been analysed by Pro¬ 
fessor Moyer of the Univeraity of 
Galifomia.* He shows that care¬ 
ful costing has enabled the express 
ways to pay for themselves. It has 
also rationed ihe available road 

r e to those most reedy to pay 
economic price for It. Partly 
became of tli& ptblxc timnqpprt, 
followuig rimilar cqmpiercial 
criteria, has flourished. 7%e num¬ 
ber of daily and unti e i ground 
railway passmen in iTokyo has 
tbereased liom 450,000 in 1956 ts6 
more 2.5 mn in 1968, dien^ 


S nathe 1969 World survey 
rrebt research' and development 
on roods and toad transport. 


partly to improvements in service, 
involving capital spending 
hnaneed by special bond isnies 
Pitiviate entetprise has played 
an important part in building 
Japan's expressways. Ihe fiiat was 
built in 1952-54 by the Tokyo 
Highway Company over an 
unused canal and river channel. 
The company got peimission to 
build (at its own expense) a 
shopping centre under an elevated 
expressway. 

The expressway, in the celebrated 
Ginza area, is not, as it happens, 
a toH road. But for the moat part, 
the new expressways have been 
developed by ptiblic coiporations, 
tolls have been chaiged, and the 
corporations have t^en run on 
commercial lines. The national 
expressways (between cMcs), and 
the expressways in major cities 
like Tokyo and Hanshin were all 
constructed by public coipora¬ 
tions, as also were the rapid 
transit undeiground lines in 
Tokyo and Oiuika. They were 
financed almost entirely by bonds, 
loans from the International 
Bank for Reconstnidtion and 
Development ‘(World Bank), and 
loans from other sources. Interest 
rates ranged from 5I to 7% and 
terins from 7 to 26 years' repay¬ 
ment. Almost all capital and 
operating costs are paid for by the 
users: for expressways the trans> 
port authorities charge tolls and 
receive a slice of the yield from 
petrol duty, based on the 
estimated petrol consumption of 
the expressways; they levy fees 
for parking spaces and rents for 
the stores, shops, office space, and 
housing built ab^ and below the 
expressways and underground 
lines; and underground users, of 
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Trangpon in three dimensions 

course, pay fares. Only for some 
very large projects, which ihowed 
promise of great benefit to the 
national economy, has the 
government given subaiclies—of 
up to 10% of the capital cost. 

Used for business 

The level of tolls is geared to the 
benefit accruing to . road users, 
with safeguards against the abuse 
of monopoly power (in no case 
is the t<ril to exceed the saving 
in vehicle operating costs from 
building the road). Tolls discour¬ 
age maiginal traffic, which is not 
prepared to pay for expensive 
road space. 'Hie uiban express¬ 
ways arc used mainly for business. 
More than a third di the trips are 
being made by passenger cars on 
busines with shopping and 
amusement amounting to only 
3.6%. Minimum tolls in Tokyo 
are 28 US cents (txs 4d) for small 
cars and 56 cents (4s 8d) for 
laiger ones. But the tolls are high 


enough to cover all costs include 
ing interest and redemption of 
the loans. After loans and bonds 
are repaid (the average length of 
bonds is 25 years) the expressways 
are to be operated as toll-free 
' roads. This eventual abollition 
of rationing by price will presum¬ 
ably generate more traffic, thus 
leading to congestion until more 
expressways are built. 

The main reason that the 
Japanese have been able to make 
these developments pay for ihem- 
scAvos is that they have been 
multi-puipDse, generating large 
rental incomes from other users 
in additiion to charges levied on 
the road users. In the Osaka- 
Kobe area the entire 36 miles of 
exprenway, completed or under 
oonstiuciiion, is elevated over 
shops* markets, pariang lots, 
garaip, and o&e buikfinga In 
building the i2-laiie express¬ 
way combined whh an under¬ 
ground Kiie going thmiqsh the 


INDUSTRY MOVES TO THE MOTORWAY 
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Main highways 
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• 90,000sqmetrss and over 
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centre of Osaka^ $80 mn of the recoup much of iu cost from 

$150 mil cost was accounted for people willing to buy or remt the 

by the cost of the land. And just space between the expressway 

because .the Was so and the uiidergropncl line, 

sivf. tfn- 
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NATlONAt 

GOVERNMENT 
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authorities 


TOKYO 

GOVERNMENT 
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ants for that spACt not needed 
for the road who will thus p&y 
some of the mad construction 
cost—is all very well for uihan 
expressways. For inter-city 
expressways, however, it is clearly 
not feasible. But in a- crowded 
country Mkc Japan inter-city 
expressways produce other 
indirect benefits which, though 
harder to measure, are real 
nevertheless. Because expressways 
offer good oomrnuiricatkms* 
attract industry from dsewficre. A 
recent ^i^dy ; of the Mershin 
expressway; the 188 mile route 
from Kobe to Nagoya, suggested 
that about 900 factories were built 
near its interchanges between 1959 
and 1965. These were plants for 
indu.stries more suited to trans* 
port by lofry than by rail or sea, 
mainly medhanical and cleictrical 
engineering, metal processing and 
chemicals. The study reckons that 
the expressway' , ifignihcantly 
encouraged the ciis|>effhd of m4us- 
tries from the con^trattions in 
the densely populated areas of 
Osaka, Kobe and Na|;oya. 
Because urbarf road space tends 
to be highly priced, and because 
the car ownership laido is low» 
there is even more of a need to 
develop ufhan transpbtit systems 
in Japan than in other developed 
countries. In Tokyo there arp 
currenit plans to double the 
present 102 miles of underground 
railways. Construotlion work is 
under way on five lanes with plans 
for others in prepara/tion. These 
arc financed in the same way as 
expressways, the principal 
sources of funds being the sale of 
bonds at 7^% interest, and loans 
from the nafional government. 
Funds are also ralised from hanks 
and life assurance companrtes. As 
with e^rpm^ys an important 
extra soui^ of revertue js the 
rental of shops and offices. Costs 
of construction of new linc.s arc 
about $15 mn a about the 
same as in the Un'ked fytates 
despite the lower labour cost. 


heavy tra$i^. The monorail, how¬ 
ever, has been disappointing. It 
averaged 8,220 passengers a day 
in 1965 and fcH to 7,600 in 1966, 
compared With a capacity of .over 
70,000. It has been qpefwdAg at 
an annual loss of more than 
$3 mn a year. 

Admittedly the monorail has 
suffered from poor facilities 
at .some .irations. But on the whole 
its experience is that if monorails 
‘ Opmpeite on equal financial terms 
with motorways they lose every 
rimcv K^pr if a monorail cannot 
cam its keep between a capital 
city centre and its major airport 
it is imUkCly to do better any¬ 
where else. This raises the ques¬ 
tion of what will happen in Japan 
as car ownership spreads and 
incomes rise. The presumption 
musit be that more roads will 
have to be built, as in other major 
cities, with the usual deterioration 
of urban amenities and environ- 
mem. As has also hapfiened else¬ 
where, public traftspon services 
now breaking even will gradually 
Wp»y ; the choice will have 
to be maqe between subndisRng 
thefn, perhaps m an increasing 
thclj^si,,hack^ 

The gflbw^i of tnwiiS--Rtid the 
yrcsultHig Str!^sr^«7 hfjW be a 
ndore ^mcSfait^Ci^lihrait to. man’s 
weBbeing the longer-term 

spectre of ^ovc^^pula^ion. Even 
in Aitstralia, with the least dense 
population in the world at only 
four Persians per square mile, 
there has been a need to build 
multi-storev roads. For 84% of 
the Australian population lives in 
towns and 57% in the sfix biggest 
orties. Matching this world-wide 
urban explosion is the even more 
stnjcing motor explo.sion. Planners 
expect a 5*1‘’o growth in cars per 
head by the end of the century. 
The answer may have to be a 
totally new design for the city 
itself: possibly even a vertical qity 
rather than a horiaontaf one. 
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The Dunedin 

brought the first New Zealand lamb 
to Britain in 1882 



Are you 

up to date on New Zealand? 

Hava you ever heard of a refrigerated sailiitg ship 7 

OjUinedin was the fintt ship to carry a refrigerated cargo 
f|0(P NsM Zealand to Britain aimost 90 years ago. Trade has 
ijHourtehad, but pur country stiil needs overseas manufactured 
the highest standards of iiving in the 
tKe National Bank comes in: we have 
''^Mtarif i^"^ancf^.)n New Zealand. They keep us up-to-date 
otin^i^ns, investment prospects, import/export 
contacts; on all manner 
this information we will gladly 

us here in London 7 «iu^ fora start, 
'weT^fat haiird'a copy of our important periodical /fav/aw of 

lie SSMOHtn in New Zealand. . 
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MayB July3 Augiiil28 

May22 JiilylZ Sepiloinborif 

Junes JulySI September25 

June19 AugustM- OctoberIZ 

Fares from as little as £87 each way (special 
‘Visit U.S.A.’ fare). Or cruise to New York and 
back -12 days from £190. 

Queen Elizabeth 2 is a reason in herself for 
making the trip fb the States. If you’re goinjei 
there anyway, oh business, for a holiday or just 
going home, ^E2 is a itatural first choice. 

But what’s really making the news is that some 
of our passengers are so keen on QE2 that 
they come just for the ride. They make the 
round trip to New York and home again, and 
have themselves a great cruise holiday on QE2's 
normal transatlantic schedule. 

Well, good luck to you, QE2’s sneak cruisers. 
After all, we’ve given you all the ingredients. 
Like four swimming pools, 6,(XX) ^uare yards of 
deck space to pace, half a dozen night spots, 
thirteen bars, three dining rooms with wide sea 
views, breathtakingljr lovely public rooms, 
superb bedrooms, a cinema, two libraries, an art 
gallery, tempting shops and a children’s area. 

We can’t blame you for making the most of ^em. 

^So when beautiful memo^ ^ 

and it will, becs^j^l^^ilie not ming to find 
yourself in any.nl^^i^ fhat’ll give you what 
you got from come agauL again. 

Itor further detiqSs, see your tra^l agent • 
or phfmeCuhard 01-930 7890. 
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Trouble at t'Farm 

The troubles of the chemical industry go deeper than its present inability 
to sell enough fertiliser to farmers 


Chemicals hiive long been the golden boy of British industry. 
With sales running at £3.4 billion a year they now account 
for 10 per cent of the country's manufactured output. The 
industry has been growing at twice the rate of the British 
economy and earns an enormous trade surplus of £240 
million a year. But in the light of European competition this 
record looks pale and the Government has^ become more 
than a little scared that the industn^ is not planning its 
massive £300 million a year development as well as it might. 
The immediate worry is over the setback in fertilisers. But 
the rejtl alarm is that the same thing may be happening in 
other, much more vital fields. 

The trouble at present, largely confined to fertilisers, is a 
new one for the chemical industry: overproduction at home, 
thinner profit margins and an increasing flow of imports. 
Last year, when chemical sales increased by 10 per cent, 
sales of fertilisers remained static and all marketing plans 
were then thrown out of kilter. The main producers, Fisons, 
ICI and Shell Chemicals, who have 75 per cent of the home 
market between them, have invested £50 million in 
independent new fertiliser plant over the past three years. 
This has created production facilities far beyond today’s 
needs. The market is increasing at 5 per cent a year but it 
will be at least 1975 before demand can match the present 
potential output. The causes arc the failure of the chemical 
companies to co-ordinate their investment policies and their 
reasonable fear that if they do not invest now for the 
demands of the mid-1970s they will not be able to do so later. 

The situation is much the same in continental Europe, and 
there has been so much dumping of fertilisers in Britain from 
west Germany and Belgium that the Board of Trade has put 
an extra levy on imports from these countries, which arc 
already paying up to 19 per Cent in standard tariffs. Even so, 
pixrfit margins last year dropped by 4 per cent and exports in 
fertilisers were badly down, giving an overall trade deficit 
of almost £ao million. And although considerable savings 
in imports over the next few veais can be hoped for from the 
use* of natural gas (instead of imported naphtha) and from 
mining potash in Yorkshire, there is little hope for increasing 
exports. The old tied colomal markets arc dying away 
underdeveloped countries count fertiliser plants among t^r 
first kidustrial priorities With the price of most fertilisers 
ranging^at ifimut £40 a ton the transport costs of sudi bulk 
am normal^ prohibitively hij^; Bui the demand for fertilisers 
should treble by 1980 and the«greater part! of this fncream 
will bo In already industrialised countries. So the plant buih 
iff Btteain is^ill not temafai unectmtwik for 
disgrace is that it utteoemomte for aa lobg 

as four years, a spell of ^stagfiatkar that 4 oukl have bcsch 
i^yoided vrith mom careful . 

If, in a sknihir Way, plahnitig is being duplicated and 


investment inefficiently cx>-ordinated in the vast petro^ 
chemical and heav>' organic plants then the industry wil] be 
in serious trouble. There is an impending glut of ethylene, the 
most important of chemical building li^ks, in Europe and, 
above all, in Britain. And yet plans are under way to boost 
production 25 per cent from its present 8 million metric ions 
over the next three years. 

Within the common market this crisis of overproduction 
seems a little further off. But again the surplus in fertilisers 
looks like the tip of the iceberg. In die past, though^ the huge 
tariff-free common market has meant that even the laigest 
plants can come on full stream as soon as they are opened. 
The result is that the chemical industry as a whole in the 
common market has expandc'd far faster than in Britain. 
Germany’s expansion averages an annual 11 per cent, Italy’s 
13 per cent and France’s industry, after aOnassive reorgani¬ 
sation, increased its sales last year by 20 per cent. Though 
Britain remains the third laigest exporting nation its world 
share is rapidly diminishing. 

There is a crying need for British companies to think no 
longer in terms of strict corporate autonomy, nor even as 
part of the overall British chemical industry, but as a part 
of a European industry. The mass of takeovers and mergers 
in Europe has shown that the way to make profi^ts in 
chemicals is to club together into as big a unit as pontble. 
In Britain, the Lever report last week gave an official blessmg 
to British textile companies to become giants so that they 
might become international giants, too. Contact between 
companies planning massive capital investment is no kmger 
viewed with suspicion. I'he Government itself showed the 
way when it encouraged Shell Chemical, before hs £223 
million investment announced last January, to look around 
to see what its rivals were doing. The tartel, in other words, 
is respectable again. 

Another major reason for mutual consultations over 
proj^ts i$ to help to co-ordinate the vital. processfplaiit 
industiy'. This industry has been put through cyclical periods 
of feast and famine ai^ has now cmeiged ineffident, strideen 
with labour troubles and often incapable ot building plants 
to any deadline. Four ytm ago Sbdl Chem^l decided to 
build a fertiliser plant at the same time as oi^er compmM 
were rushing for increased facilities. As a result, the plant;ii 
still not completed, although it is two ytaiis overdue and, 
projected costs have spiralled by afanost 30 per cent. ^ i: 

So far the government has takdl no steps to direct, die 
devdbpment.of the cfaenucal indtatiy. Tradittonaliy it i$ aui; 
industry oiiti^ the preserve of poUttcal ^ 

OovmMent he:lWv^ that the currem, crisis in 
brinight ^ in plannii^; that cotild have bdiii 

be lenipttd to 
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Go West, Computermen 

Europe's computer strategy stops at Europe, although the Upifad- Statt^ fs thexeh^ 0f~:ttte 
computer industry. The European companies should ^ thvdved in the American |K:ene-^nd 
buying an existing American company is probably the best way to do It 


What are Britain and the continent to do about computers ?. 
Computer sales are growing by about 30 per cent a year in 
Europe as a whole but American-owned companies, most 
notably International Business Machines, continue to take the 
lion’s share of the business. Perhaps as much as 80 per cent 
of the estimated 20,000 computers now installed in western 
Europe were built by American-owned companies, and a 
signiheant share of the remaining 20 per rent were manu¬ 
factured under American licences. The situation has been 
worrying European governments for years but offidal 
proposals for remedying the situation have a certain staleness 
about them. For instance, there is the suggestion that the 
major European-owned companies should together design 
and build a giant computer. There is another suggestion: 
that the companies should aim at different sectors of the 
computer maiicet so as not to compete with one another. Big 
obstacles—inter-company > jealousy, for one—^havc already 
arisen against any such co-operation, but even if the com¬ 
panies call find a way to co-operate does anyone really 
beUeve that this is likely to bother IBM ? 

The best that can be said for these schemes is that they 
may allow the European companies to hold on to their 
present market shares. If the companies want to aspire to 
bigger things-^as everyone involved says they should—then 
it is obvious that new, radical departures, are in order. 
Aggressiveness and imagination must be substituted for 
d^ensivencss. Perhaps the biggest limit to thought is the 
feeling that Europe is a separate market. Officials describe the 
computer industry as a global industry^ which it undoubtedly 
is, but their thinking really stops on this side of the Atlantic. 
Such a bias prevents them from seeing another important 
aspect of the situation: that the computer industry is not only 
global but its centre is the United States. 

The American computer industry is different in kind from 
the computer industry everywhere else. In fact it may be 
more appropriate to think of a computer culture in America 
rather than a computer industry. IBM and most of the large 
manufacturers of central processors have dieir headquarters 
there and usually introduce their new machines there. Most 
of the large, sophisticated software houses are American, In 
every particular sub-specialty of the computer industry there 
are a dozen fiourishing American companies for every 
company located outside the United States: many of these 
companies are unknown outside the industry but they have 
much to do widi establishing the industry’s dizzying rate of 
change, r ’ 

The United States also, has by far the world’s largest pool 
of experienced computer users: these include the military 
and spac^ estabiiriimcnts whose projects over the years have 
^contributed incalculably to the overall evolution of the 
computer sciences. And while universities around the world 
now concern themselves intensively with various a^cts of 
computers Anterica^ has more uhivemties that have been 
ddng this for a tonsideraUc time than fans any European 
oountiy, or protiably all the Eto^^eah countries combined. 
lAie number of main-fraime iriahnfaishjiers, software houses, 
of associated equipment, expoieiiced men, computer- 
iij^ed universities and other computer activities means that 
States has a multitude' of thetr. 

Sjjb to ccxnputers. And in the computer fidd the greatest 


single resource is knowledgeable people. This will be even 
truer in the next decade as the industry struggles to adapt 
the epmpuier to a much huger number of applications. The 
struggle is more diihqydt than most layme^ aj^reciate r ,it 
tatei of to / compUler 

prdgraitimb itid some Jobs are mkon^d in lyowds or even 
thousands of man-^years. 

European computer executives , claim ; they have an 
elaborate intelligence network that keeps them informed 
about what is happening in the American mdustry. Just the 
same, the European industry often responds to innovation 
only after American oompanies lutve arrived on the 
European scene with their market^proven products. For 
instance, there is currently a scramble on in Britain to sell 
the latest generation of key-punch equipment. These are 
systems that cut the expense of transferring punched informa¬ 
tion to magnetic tape by linking a numi^r of key-punch 
stations and processing their output through a small com¬ 
puter. A half-dozen or so companies, several of them British, 
are competing for sales, but the Computer Machinery 
Corporation, based in Los Angeles, appears to be leading the 
field. It recently sold a £41,000 system to Computer Data 
Services, a London data preparation bureau. 

The European industry is almost bound to be a little out 
of touch with the latest happenings, but one obvious solution 
is for it to involve itself in the American computing scene. 
It would take much time and money for any of the European 
manufacturers to set up a large operation in the United 
States, let alone the question of whether they could sell many 
of their major systems in the fiercely competitive American 
market (though Britain’s International Ccmiputers Ltd is at 
present selling a respectable number of sub-systems to 
American manufacturers). So the answer might be for ICL or 
any of the other European manufacturers, such as Holland’s 
Philips, Germany’s Siemens, Italy’s Olivetti or France’s 
Compagnie Internationale pour I’lnformatique (ClI), singly 
or in combination, to buy an existing American manufacturer. 
Of couise, the companies, evm with the backing of their 
governments, might have trouble mustering enough cash to 
pay for any of the main-frame manufaeturers. IBM, with 
1969 sales of $7^2 billion,^ is clearly out of range. But even 
the smaller main^frame manufacturers are not that small. 
Burroughs, for example, had total sales of $759 million in 
1969. With more than 17 million sham outstanding and 
each share currently Selling in the neighbourhood, of $150, 
Burroughs would cost a pa<^. 

The situation is diffeimt when it comes to American 
software companies, and it is in software rather than hard¬ 
ware that the big growth is mqxteted in the next few years. 
Annual sales of million or $50 million am good for a 
software company and the shares of many of these -firms on 
the American stock exchmtgp are now acl^g wdl below their 
highs. The, American miiii^recession has to some .of these 
coim>anies halXL^Th^ could: be some good buys among 
them and a readiness, tm thrir part to listen to bid talk. 
But some aimpaDto fas^ coDti^^ to do well Ckunputer 
Sciences eai^ $5^3/nuUion on sales 

$40:8 mihion in the six mpndis ended September, 19%. 
Its stock is now tradingua li^le above $ao per riiaie. 
ifcacbiag a high 5^ $34 e^lier m the _ 
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If the £urDpeanH)'wn^d computer companies were to buy coinpsmies ^ms^ves/helping them to sell more hardi^arr* 
into the American software industry, they could reasonably The European companies would also aiCquire a large pool of 
expect a number of benefits, both tangible and intangible, experienced compMtesr peopb^;that could on at 
Immediately, they would take possession of software will. They could^iOi^ fb^r Apserican subridiar^ 
products and services that could be sold globally; the ground for Eurdpeaii; (pigiiMNsrs and executives, j^iuirpenii^ 
existence of the product and services on the American them for the Eumpeaii.>):^ttle; This last might even be the 
market would largely guarantee this. In a relatively short most unportant benefit. H large influx of such men could be 
time, the software, or at least the expertise behind it, could just what Europe needs, if it is to get a firm grip on what, 
be used to broaden the software lines of the European after all, is the fastest^gmiving iridusi^ in the wor 


It's a Grim Time for Graziers 

Wool prices are at their loyvest for 20 years. And it looks as if governments 
down under will have to step in to help the growers 



The Queen this week is visiting a country where, the froth 
of the mining boom apart, most people have never had it 
so good—except, that is, those still in the big traditional 
industry of wool. Sheep are still very big business, providing 
25 per cent of Australian exports and even more of New 
Zealand’s, if their carcasses as well as their wool are counted. 
But, in terms of local currencies, prices are now lower than 
they have ^ been for 20 years. Translating these prices into 
sterling, asithe markets tend to do, partly obscures this. But 
in Australia the graziers, not noted for their lack of indepen¬ 
dence, have been talking about and demanding direct sub¬ 
sidies from the federal government. With an industry still 
as large and as vital (Australia accounts for nearly half of 
the world exports of about 3 billion lb) their demands are 
likely in some way or other to be met. 

The basic problem is that although all but a small 
proportion of wool in world trade comes from three countries, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, the price is set 
by consumer demand. And this in relative terms has been 
steadily eroded by synthetic substitutes, largely Ac Acirylics. 
Growers can still sell all the wool they produce, ^d pricdi 
over the past decade or so have not by any means always been 
going downwards. Generally speaking bekh consumption and 
supply have been slowly rising at about 3 to 4 per cent a 
year. But erosion by synthetics goes on all the time. 

What has been happening in the. British industry, 
traditionally centred on \!orkshire, provides a gbod example. 
Ten% years fago Britain was the world’s biggest impox^r, 
taking nearly 650 million lb a year. Now it imports 450 
million lb. And this despite a boom in the cs|ipct industry ^ 
(taking mainly crossbred wool from New Zealand and Sbuth 
Africa) which last year pushed up its consumption^ of wool 
to 1 xo million lb. Bradford now relics on vmol for tixan 
50 per cent of its raw material, compared with about 80 per 
cent 20 years ago. And the little Neddy for the industiy 
forecasts that by 1975 the wool content of yattt used ^ 
traditional wool outlets will be 16 per cent less than in 1967. 

Fortunately for the growers the role of price leader at the 
auctions, once filled by Britain, has in recent years been 
taken by Japan, which now imports half as much agm w 
Britain. But over the last season the buoyancy of the 
Japanese industry has no longer been sufficient compensation. 
And there has been a fpedffic short-term problem caused by 
the high interest rates^across. the world, which aSeet wool 
more than most commodities because of tlw kjog supply. 
pipeUn^e. Wool bou^fbt at auction in Australasia is 
consuming countries raw, and then has to uiidci|jb'v!ini(^ 
dining ^ tpirining pibolsv^ witich can mean iktMit may 
ike a year before Ae stoflF aetuaily earning money in the 
ands the mant^aetnyfers. at all stages have been 


run down to the minimum, with those of merino wool around 
half their 1961 level. 

So far the main answer by the industry to the long-run 
challenge of synthetics has been to finance some hfavy 
spending on promotion and research. This makes sense: after 
all the synthetic producers are noticeably heavy spenders in 
both these areas. But it took some persuading for the Inter¬ 
national Wool Secretariat to squeeze a realistic budget from 
the 200,000 Australasian and South African growers. The 
big break came in 1965 when the secretariat first got the 
funds to launch the Wool Mark, and it now q^ends nearly 
£ 17 million a year, mainly pushing the idea that wool 
its own uniquely attractive qualities that should not be meas^ 
up by mixing it with anything else (a lot of wool goes into 
blends, but it is these blends, rather thaxi the use of pure 
synthetics, that the secretariat is fighting). Research is 
carried on as well at Ilkley in Yorkshire to provide wool 
with some of the advantages of acrylics, to make k 
, washable, resisfaht, crease retistant, 

While the reseatoh clearly pays dividends*-* 4 l^ 
the sort of thing being belatedly copied by other 
producem^it is difficult to say whether the cmpi%n||i^^ 
whole lias had much effect. Certainly, wool pri^/luj^ 
substantially improved relative to those Of syhti|^c 
substitutes^ which have dropped by around 50 per emt 

q;ven years. This is fine, except that growers* costs, from 
wa^ toi distribution, have gone up. At the growing it 
is to see how really big hew increases in productivity 

can^)b!^ ma^ The obvious point to taclde is the marketing 
an4< between the grower and the processor. . 

is . still mid in the old Way, by auction. Piices^aie 
thereibw^^^^i^ from wpek to week, and m 4o 

is quality, which is stiS judged by sight 
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than objective chemi£al >or other scientific tests. Proposals which helps to reduce handling costs. But there is much 
for changing the System have been discussed for yean, with more streamlining to come. For instance, it has been 
buyers deeply suspicious of anything which smacks of price estimated that wool is handled some 8o times from the 
rigging, or which COuld take away ®rom their basic advantage auctiem room to the dockside. But some large ^aziers -in 
of being more concentrated than thd^ sellers, and with the Australia are looking' to the future. They arc combining 
growers, particularly in Australia, su^icious of govenonent to sell their wool thmugh a company. Economic Wool 
intervention. Both New Zealand and South Africa operate Producers, which will sell 6n the basis of laboratory tests 
a reserve price system. But this is ra^er a recipe against instead of on sight, and which eventually hc^s to deal direct 
disaster than an effort to regulate or raise prices. There Was ^Jth the buyers rather than through the auctions. In the 
some alarm in Bradford three years ago, when the New long run wool needs to be sold far more like its synthetic 
Zealand Wool Commission had to buy up 700,000 bales, that rivals, in bulk, at standard prices and to a standard;Qua||ity. 
rigging was taking place. But the commission strongly denied But there arc too many parties in the argument for *ts to 
this and has pushed 400,000 bales back on the market. happen quickly. So it looks as. though wool will join the long 

One of the cost problems is that in Australia (as elsewhere) list of faiming producb, 'the output of which is deteimined 
so much wool comes to auction m very small quantities, more by politics than by the harsh economics of supply and 
despite the huge sheep farms famous for their private air- demand. The trouble with subsidies is that, once started, they 
craft. Lots of fewer than four bales make up over 25 per become embedded in the political .structure, and therefore 
cent of the clip. The Australian Wool Board now buys these, near impossible to stop. 
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North Sea gas: BP's £20 million 
first prize 
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High $ 009 ; high piric0s, too 

The higfhest-priced North ifeea gas con¬ 
tract, the 5d a. themi'^iihiSt agi^eed With 
British Petroleum in February, 1966, is 
about to run out. Wihb £20 , million 
already paid to supphed from 

the West Sole fie raj the O^ncil^and 
the Government are hop^ to hallve the 
pipmium pri^ they agreed under a three- 
yej^ contimeV i^ch expires on July 19th. 
Bm altbmgh BP realises it has gained at 
naSHfion more for U» fipm 
Ihe/ijiyest Sole field, which 

trdeA scale North Sea t&covery, 




than other companies selling the same 
volume fkim later^ finds, it is fighting to 
k/eep a jince differential for the West Sole. 

The exceptional facts behind the nego- 
tiarions bet|y^en BP and the Gas 
ai^ that 150,000 million cubic feet of gas 
have so come out of ithe hole whdeh 
BP di^ some 42 miles off Easington, 
Yorkshire. Witii a dally , sale 109 
m^ion cubic feet a ^|hiis .at 

® -Jhitlm (thence 
ijifce lod ^ thex^ and the 

remainder certainly aii ho lei» thah 2.58 


a therm, this means that BP has been 
drawing in an overall price of 3.75d a 
therm, a penny more than that given to 
its later rivals, such as Shell. For the final 
price of post-West Sole contracts was not 
much more than half the 3d given for the 
top sKcc of BP’s find. With £20.3 million 
having been paid over to BP, this means 
that the prize for being first has been 
worth at least £3.3 million in gross 
revenue. 

Behind this calculation are a series of 
factors which, says the oil industry, make 
. Bp’s past price and its present negotiations 
much more reasonable. First, the 3d a 
therm was needed to induce BP to start 
producing gas from its first well in what 
was known to be a faulted geological 
structure. Then the pipe needed to carry 
it away was both expensive and, at i6- 
inches in diameter, more than twice as 
lafge as was n^^ed to cope with a flow 
of 100 mefd. Then there was the loss 
of the rig S$a Gem which not only cost 
13 lives but also considerable investment. 
And while znassiye discoveries have 
been made since the West Sole contract 
was signed, with both the Leman Ba^k 
and Hwett fidds now produoiiig a lotal 
of 900 nicfd from much larger reserves, 
and the Indefatigable'and Viking fields 
due to stait producing in 1971 and 1972 
respectivclyi thcie have been no further 
cdxhmemia'l-^ale finds by BP in the Nortii 
■ Scaj.' ^ ^ ’ 

Disincentive is the word Which the oil 
eombihes ai*e^ using as they' ponder eWer 
the gap itot separates BP^rTop price of 
5 d a menn and the 2.87d whkh it the 
mp pikae ^ po^tWest Sete contracts. 

^ And a lilt, >9^ Uxei. noyalties, not ip 

. of op««^ 

jUf tmbulent North Sea, 

ip SLny and all Who may 
have irame influence Oh hegt^iaitiohs. Just 
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An extract from the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr. Mark Norman 


The Annual Qeneral Meeting of Gallaher Limited will be 
held at 12 noon on April 22nd at the Abercorn Rooms« 
Great Eastern Hotel* Liverpool Street, London, E.C.2. The 
following are extracts from the statement by the Chair¬ 
man, Mr. Mark Norman. 


Trading Results 

Group sales in 1969 amounted to £447 million compared with 
£408 million in 1968. The major element in this increase was that 
all of the sales made in 1969 had borne tobacco duty at the 
increased rates imposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer both 
in March and November 1968. Volume sales increased modestly. 
On this higher turnover Group profits before interest amounted to 
£19.41 million compared with £18.35 million in 1968. Interest 
charges were lower by £66,000 resulting in profits before taxation 
of £18.48 million compared with £17.36 million in 1968. 

the rate of Corporation Tax was increased from 42^% to 45% 
with effect from 1 st April, 1968. This amendment was made in the 
April 1969 budget after the completion of the Company's last 
accounts. In showing comparative figures in the consolidated 
profit and loss account we have adjusted the tax provisions in 
1968 to the effective rate for the year of 44|% while the 1969 
provision is made at 45%. Comparative figures of Group net profit 
after tax afe, therefore, 1969 - £10.10 million, 1968 - £9.36 
million, an increase of £0.75 million. 

An interim dividend of 4% was paid in September 1969. The 
Directors now recommend a final dividend of 14% making's total 
of 18% for the year, an increase of 2% over the rate paid in respect 
of 1968: This will leave £3.15 million retained in the business out 
of the year's taxed profits. 

In arriving at our profit for the year, we have charged £325,000 
against trading, being the cost Incurred to 31 st December, 1969 in 
converting the Group's automatic vending machines to accept the 
new decinrial currency, together with some provision towards the 
costs which will be incurred during 1970. 


Marketing and Sales 

It has been a year of Intense new cigarette brand activity. A total of 
eight new national brands have been launched, of which Gallaher 
launched three - ALBANY. SOVEREIGN and GOLD BONOi . 

In number of cigarettes sold, the total market wai dprtfie » 
over 1968, and Gallaher sales increased by 3%. Total liSar^i^HW 
sales have increased by 9%, while GaNaher filler eafei 
by16%.vv ' , * ■ ■ ' 

Launched nationally in February, ALBANY 
doininanoe of its price sector and obtained 11% of ^ tOlpOltfk- 
alte maHcet In April, SOVEREIGN waa introduced nationally, 

• tha Rust Se Sd bl^dtie with gifts. Within ebogt eltlht^ RIMHa 
SOVEREIGN had aMMidhed i 7 % ehere of thlA Ihe 
of (the fnarket which twasaleo the fattest-growing. SOWRJPW 
volume in 1969 wasARolvefent to 4 , 6 % of the toferclgaietienidtolt. 


^ doanL MANIKIN4M:ratamad.tti brand^^f^^ 
idd lncreided Ai me second largest brand ip 


the market, has maintained its high growth rata. The combined 
effect of these two brands is to raise the Gallaher share of iprge 
whiff sales to 60%. This is the largest sector of the qigar market 
Benson & Hedges SPECIAL PANATELLA continues its progress 
with a 40% sales increase on last year. It has now captured 10% 
of the panatella sector, which is the second most valuable part 
of the total market. 

In the pipe tobacco market we significantly increased our share 
of the diminishing total market. CONDOR sales increased 
appreciabty and this brand is now the leading pipe tQpacco in the 
country. Our new pipe tobacco,' Benson 8* Hedges MELLOW 
VIRGINIA FLAKE, introduced into the southern half of the country 
in June, made a considerable impact upon the market and it 
already firmly established as a leading pipe tobacco brand. In the > 
"Roll Your Own " market OLD HOLBORN continues to maintain 
its market share. 


Outlook 


Since I reported last year on the outlook for the tobacco induatry^ 
the overall market has remained both static and highly cbmpetltlve. 
The increases in tobacco duty in 1968 not only tie up additional 
working capital but also accelerate, because of cost to the smoker, 
the trend to smaller cigarettes where the profit margins are low. 
This trend also means less tobacco consumed^ and, therefore, teee 
poundage of tobacco on Which duty is paid. So If the present very 
high rate of tobacco'duty is continued It is likely to result before 
long in diminishing tax revenue. The Chanceltor of the Exchequer 
would be helping himself and the smoker if he started this year the 
long process of reducing the tobacco tax to a less immoderate rate,; 

The other major problem'outside our control is the rising cost of 
tobacco leaf, due mainly to the elimination of the supply of 
Rhodeaian leaf which was a major element in our blends. Con* 
sequyirtlyr We are having to spend millions of dollars on expensive 
American lert in substitution for Rhodesian. 

Costa of 411 kinds materials, wages, salaries and services - 
conjtflMwto rise inexorably. We must meet theee es far as possible 
by graitir efficiency and productivity and by the development of 
rha^ets, products and management resourcas. 

t bpi qdnfident that the Group is well able to tackle the^^ 
proMmastheyaRect^our busing . , 




- -- --- " 

r aVlUMAIIY OF RESOLTS19M . ^ " 

... ..;.^..,..£ 447 ^ 4 j ^,,5 

FiwlRjUfSM Tax.^ 

....:ay»8.ooo ■’ 

k^^^^*^***-^*^"*’. 
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how mtich profit BP h^iti fact miide out 
of its West Sole discovery has certainly not 
been made noi]: Jte it Hkely tp be. 

But hlfVing; iti^ 

own insui|dtSo|t;'^jpies it 'will 

be suipdafi:^. i|| is ool 

now intent IMtiidng BP’s 

cash flow Wi^Sole field. The, 

gas will Bov/mg imr July 19th: 
any necemry isash adjustment wil) be 
made after inC’ new contract is agreed. 

Cars 

VauxhaH's puncture 

The last car produced by VauxhaHl; the 
British subsidiary of General Motors, was 
driven off the production line on March 
i3rh, and the next will not follow it until 
sometime next week^^if dien. This is 
because 72 batch viewers ” at VauxhaH’? 
Merseyside plant at Ellesmere Port are 
demanding ah extra 8d an hour as a 
reward for their responsibility in checking 
the production of mechanical units 
coming off the assembly line. By re¬ 
fusing the bonus money, worth £i 6s 8d 
to each man, Vauxhall has seten produc¬ 
tion slow gradually to a halt while Mr 
Hugh Scanlon of the Amalgamated 
Engineers and Foundryworkers appealed 
unsuccessfully for a return to work. 

General Motors maintains a British- 
style upper lip over the strike : “ We in¬ 
tend to develop our English subsidiary and 
its sales despite this purely temporary 
labour dispute.” But the strike, now in its 
fourth week, is hitting VauxbaH very hard. 
The company is now fighting Chrysler- 
owned Rootes to escape relegation to the 
unenviable position of fourth place in the 
industry. Production of its mass-maiket 
Viva saloons ceased at Ellesmere 
Port on March 10th and the larger 
cars coming from its principal factory at 
Luton, Bedfordshire, were stopped &ree 
days later. On Thur^ay, with production 
valued at £10 million lost through the 
strike, and 12^000 of its 35,000 workers 
laid off, Vauxhall had only one small con- 
fdatkm. The company’s offer of a £4 
across-the-board increase to its workers, 
whose pre-Btr*ike average wage >vas 
between £25 and £27 a week, has had to 
be ddayed until the 72 Ellesmere Port 
men can be got back to work and normal 
negotiations resumed. As it is, a vote for 
resum]:rtion is unlikely before next 
Monday, ^hen the batch viewers are due 
to meet to consider the back to work 
appeal. If it that Vsmr 

haU*s truck fac^, which employs 5,500 
at W3l also have to shut. 

The hrtest ear production figures seem 
to dkOVf a revival df ffte home market car 
trade. The thiqft of caw on fhc ho^ 
mafkM^ nnw oeepixiff steadily upwari^ 
as tibc effects not omy of hi^r sted 
pricciL higher yvages and atrike4iit prod^-^ 
,|abn thtdU^out the iiwlustry* But 


Castile’s industrial peacemakers from the 
Department of Employment and Produc¬ 
tivity seems to indicate that the carmakers 
and their meii aia, being left to fight ^t 
this particular battle ut^jdistuibed % 
the CJovcrpnus^t. '' 

A belief mit thdre is. precious little 
mileage in the pEP acting prematurdy 'i^ 
a situation yherii^ . both noicns and 
management; vi^m ib;get unoffickl stittars 
back tO' wQ-rk is on^ of the reasons f^r 
Mrs Castle biing'm modest about inter¬ 
vening in the Vauxhall .strike. But there 
is also a slender hope, which for once the 
major carmakers seem to share with the 
Government, that a genuine advance may 
be possible one day soon. A series of 
mu'lti-ended (i.e. unions, shop stewards, 
and management) meetings are expected 
between the British Leyland group and 
its workers following the appointment of 
Mr Pat Lowry, former negotiator of the 
Engineering Employers’ Federation, as 
Leyland’s industrial relations director. 

Co-ops 

Tidying up and 
getting out _ 

The only wonder about this week’s 
decision by the Co-operative Permanent 
Building Society (the third largest in the 
country) to abandon its connection with 
the Co-operative movement is that it did 
not occur long ago. Governed by the 
strict rules that apply to all building 
societies, it has had only the most tenuous 
connections with the movement for many 
years and there has been no question of 
its funds supporting Co-operation. Its 
formal exit still leaves the Co-operative 
movement with a huge spread of activities, 
from the Co-op party arm (with 18 
“ Labour and Co-op ” MPs at West¬ 
minster), through banking, insurance and 
manufacturing to »thc Co-operative 
Wholesale Society and the £1.1 billion 






retail section, a strange,. if. historic, col¬ 
lection of bedfellows. 

, J*he long-overdue reorganisation of 
re^il societies into a i^ore 

workable pattern ha| i|aa^;some head¬ 
way in the three Their num¬ 
ber has come-down from, ttl^hly, 680 to 
45b, and^:they now t^d p it less fiercely 
than u^^ to. And so 
they shc^ild for tim not vmi their side. 
Their irpidldonal strot^Olds—heavily 
industrialised areas, t mihli^ and ship¬ 
building town.s—are being eroded through 
industrial restructuring ; and where the 
customers are still around the Co-ops are 
up Igainst the supermarket chains: The 
movement’s regional plan, in operation 
since 1968, provides for only 50 societies, 
with more economic fire-power per unit, 
but progress towards this depends entirely 
on voluntary co-operation and has been 
slow. This year, however, could see some¬ 
thing of a breakthrough, with the amal¬ 
gamation of 35 independent retail societies 
in the north-east into a single trading 
group with sales of £70 million a year. If 
this venture is a success, it might encour¬ 
age other retail societie.s to do likewise and 
the movement might end up eventually 
with 15 rather than 30 retailing groups. 

One big mover behind the Co-op 
mergers has been the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, which supplies just 
over half of the retail societies’ goods 
but would like to push its share beyond 
this. Its schemes for more co-ordination 
between the retail societies include 
“ operation facelift,” which offers a shop¬ 
fitting package deal at bulk prices to 
individual societies; a national chain of 
grocery warehouses ; the replacement of 
the ** divi ” by trading stamps which have 
now spread to 40 per cent of Co-op trade ; 
and help with reorganisation finance. 
Money for expanrion is a problem ; the 
movement’s £250 million capital belongs 
to 11 million individual Co-op members, 
who can withdraw k without notice. For 
the north-east deal the CWS raised several 
million pounds in the City ; the* latest 
idea is to ask the Government for a loan 
(£50 million over five years) to assist 
modernisation and expansion. This might 
be channelled through the Industrial 
Reorganisation Corporation, on the same 
terms as its loans to manufacturers. The 
Co-op planners are keeping their fingers 
crossed that this scheme will turn up in the 
election manifesto, a proposal that must 
strike non^Co-op-^nsored Labour MPs 
with horror. 

Porti bill __ 

Not certain yet 


The Goveminent yriH. be faimi pfetted 
to set iu port B«tianafiadik« Hbu) «uouf;h 
faxifort IM eietdiNki exWi it lit 

die 

Houye of OottuiWM; Tlie troOMo that 
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machine ha$ to set in motion 
b^re the vesting date when nationalisa¬ 
tion actually takes place. Tlie ports have 
to be giiven time to appeal. Legal pro¬ 
cesses tend to be lime-consuming, and 
there might be ample opportunity for one 
or two ports to frustrate the Government's 
intentions by delaying tactics. When steel 
was renationalised, it was a hard task to 
get vesting through lo months after an 
organising committee had been appointed; 
and an organising committee for the ports 
has yet to be chosen. 

The need for a tougher system of con¬ 
trol over the ports is' obvious to most of 
those involved. Despite the political noises 
being made by the Tories about denation¬ 
alisation, it is doubtful whether they 
could just go back to the old jvtructure. 
Mr Peter Parker, the Chairman of the 
National Ports Authority which Labour 
is settling up to run the ports, moved over 
thiis week from his previous post at Booker 
McGopneH, the private enterprise sugar 


firm. Though he has no panacea up his 
sleeve, he is detehnined there must how 
be experiimcpts in labour rdatiohs. Believ¬ 
ing that m^ern mahagement involves 
sharing decisions, Mr Parker Wbnders 
whether .enough is known about 
dockers really want, and whether a sur¬ 
vey should 1^ carried out on ports and 
the environment. One helpful sign of this 
theory’s value is that an official union 
decision has at last been taken to lift the 
dockers' Ijan on the new Tilbury container 
terminal. 

Computers 

No time for real 
time 


Now those hard-headed Scots may fly 
in the face of trendy computer thought. 


Many data proc^ng pundits claim jtbpt 
the future of the industi^ lies, with 
flung, real-time networks in a 

nunSber of users would be by 

telephone wires to a powerf^, jcentral 
Computer. When a user taps out a .ques¬ 
tion on his individual terminal, the l^ntial 
computer processes it in an electronic 
flash, returning the answer almost instan¬ 
taneously. The power of the computer 
would be such that it could handle mSkqy 
queries at onCse, ^ring out its time amoi^ 
them but doing ihdit all so fast that any 
user would be ba^ put to detect a delay. 

The trouble with sudi systems is that 
their processing power aind memory stores 
are in themsdves expensive ’ and oftwi as 
expensive again to programme for actual 
use. So it is probably indicative of a neW 
realism among the sometimes deluded 
ranks of computer , users th^t Scientific 
Control Systems Ltd, in studying the. 
application of computers to the health 
services of Scotland, has sug^Sted that 


A guide for film angbis 


The slow-down of film production by 
major distributors like Mctro-Goldwyn- 
Maycr and Universal has .sent independent 
producers scurrying round to raise money 
from City banks, insurance companies and 
the rich individuals who are the traditional 

angels to show business. Though still 
attracted by the glamour and the prospect 
of spectacular profits, they are daunted 
by lack of specialist knowledge and fear 
of losses just as spectacular as the millions 
lost by British Lion in Sir Alexander 
Korda’s day back in the 1940s. To get 
over the hurdle of ignorance and in¬ 
experience, several institutions are now 
getting together to form a specialist film 
bank for the City’s would-be angels. 

In the meantime, here are a few guide¬ 
lines for , the screen-struck speculator, 
approached by an independent producer 
to put up money for a film; 

The cardinal point is that the cost 
of the film is the only thing over which 
the producer has direct control, yet this 
is only a small part of the total cost of 
getting the film distributed and shown. 
Taking British figures for 1968, £58 
million was taken at the box office, and 
62 per cent of this was ke|rt by the 
cinema owners. Of the £iB milHon paid 
to the distributors for film hire (the 
distributors’ gross), over half would have 
been kept by th^m to pay for film prints, 
advertising, expenses a^ their fee, living 
around £7 million, which went back to 
the ptoducets, supplemented by £4 million 
levied at the box office and fed straight 
back to producers of **British” films, 
he. with h majority of British 

labour. A rule of thumb used by many 
producers is that the distributors* gross 
must ba 2| times the cost of the film 
before that cost is recouped—in other 
words, seven times that cost must be 
coileirted at cinemas before the film breaks 
even. « 

Whether or not the distributors put any 
mbhey into the fUih and act as financlerii 
key role is selling the film, to the 
oinemii own^ ^ depen- 

and honesty. There is en uaen^g and 


highly formalised dialogue between the 
proiduccr, who reproaches the distributor 
for .selling the film badly, and the dis¬ 
tributor who then claims that the film 
was not good enough. But the producer’s 
contract enables him to exert a certain 
amount of control, and the backer diou-ld 
take a close look at such things as : 

■ The credit-worthiness of the distributor 
if he has givrii a guarantee that the 
balance of the film’s cost will be 
handed over a'fter a period (usually 
two years) even.if it has not been earned. 
Some smaller but well known distri¬ 
butors have guarantees .outstanding 
which are huge in relation to their 
financial resources. 

■ I'hc size of the distribution fee, which 
can be anything from 25 to 40 per 
cent of the distributor’s gross and is 
dediacted before the costs of prints 
and advertising. If the distributor has 
put money into the film, k is a reward 
for risk-taking as well as for distri¬ 
buting and should fall once th^ money 
has been recouped. 

■ Sales to television and cassette repro¬ 
duction. Producers arc Currently 
waging a furious batftic on discovering 
that their films have been credited 
with the average price of a batch sale 
to television where the batch conteins 


several duds. 

■ Whether the producer has a say over the 

countries in which the film is to be 
sold; advertising budgets; the right to 
vet overheads (one distributer is said 
to have charged the cost of ah 
executive's European trfp' in^ r jtf 
entirety to 30 films); and whether the - 
profits of this film arc to be set against^ 
the losses of any of the producer’s 
previous films. # 

■ No matter how well the distributors 
do their job, a film will only make , a 
profit if the cost is reasonable/ Since 
the backer will ‘ be offered a slice of 
the profits, he diouJd try to make 
sure teat his risk is teared This means 
that the highly paid producer, director 
and stars mould uke a low fee but a 
share of the profits. This is Whae 
happened on Zeffirelli’s Romeo end 
Juliet for example, where these costs 
came to only $250,000 out of a total 
cost of $1.8 million, an unusually low 
proportion—but admittedly the cast 
were largely unknowns. 

The cheajpest and qprrently most 
successful of all types of fi'im to back 
are sexploitation movies. But for those > 
whose minds run to higher things, it is 
worth looking at the pr^t record of die 
producer. Ask to see the teturns on Ids 
previous films. Sw his previous fijimii Yqq; 
may deride to make art not money- 
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caution k the wbeit trouiae. It claims 
“Many o^ni<at»n«f with well-devel¬ 
oped applications and' many years nf 
op^rafional experience, have found that 
the adoption of a z^-time approach 
created unforeseen and costly difficulties 
on a scale that not even their consider^ 
able experience could have prepared them 
for.” 

Batch processing is the “ dull and 
unglamorous ” alternative to real-time 
systems but present drcumstahces favour 
it, although experimental real-time sys¬ 
tems .are of much interest. The studyf 
questions the supposed need for real-time 
capability in many hospital activities any¬ 
way. iFdr instance, the demand for 
immedliate communication of requests and 
results between laboratoiy and ward 
", . . ignores die facts that the sample 
must !be physically transported to the 
Laboratory, that in all probability the 
laboratory will batch die test with many 
others and that any resdlts which really 
are required urgently can be te^pboncd.” 
The study also punctures suggestions that 
a real-time syatem would help hospitel 
Wards With, record keeping and drug 
prescribing. It admits that padent moni¬ 
toring "might WeM be a waste of effort 
and expense unless an immediate response 
is obtained to a change of condidons. 
Sudh applicadons may Well be served by 
a free-sending computer, however, poss¬ 
ibly quite small and perhaps purpose 
bualt.” 

As legend has it, the Scottidi study 
really starts talking enthudasdcally where 
costs are concerned. The batch-processing 
computer dnsfiaHation the study recom¬ 
mends would cost a " fairly large ” 
hotoitol £i8o,e)0 to £200,000 while a 
reaf-tin)e machine would have a price dn 
the region of £750,000, plus another 
£500,000 for software development. The 
study, as nright ako be expected, takes 
a few swipes at England. After lambasting 
real-time systems for hosplital use, the 
study drily notes that "Most proposals 
fpr latge-scale medical computing equip¬ 
ment currently being studied in En^and 
are based on this concept.” 

Focus on Medical ’Computer Development.’' 
t M. Qckenden and K. E. Bodenham. OtJP 
for Nuffield Provincial Moipitali Trust. £i 58. 
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THE RfSE OF AFFLUENCE 

% of jncorrws in each range (before tax) 


INCOMES €iafi9>ooo 4TorA(.^ e^tftdsfliooo 



NUMBERS 2^889.000 21,733.000 


Inland Revenue 

Tax declaration 

If die hopelessly understaffed Inland 
Revenue cannot keep up with its current 
work, it is at least making an effort to 
inform the public of its activities in a 
little more detail ; it has now produced 
a swish, nw yearbook of statistics*. Of 
particular interest is a section on personal 
incomes, based on a special sample survey 
of some 110,000 incomes in 1967-68, 
which gives income , distributions by a 
nun^r of different criteria, like source, 
family circumstances and region, and 
spells ‘Out the amount of tax collected 
from each income group. It shows, for 
instance, that in 1967-68 there were 
40,000 incomes of £10,000 or over, that 
these added up to £683 million, of which 
55 per cent went on tax, and that just 
over half of this sum was earned, as 
opMsed to unearned, income. 

These facts may not be the stuff best¬ 
sellers are zhade of, perhaps, but jolly 
useful if you happen to want to know. 
With a little more digging, the tables 
also show a sharp shi ft Jn incomes away 

^^Ifiland Revenue Statiitics, 1070. HMSO 

£i 158. 


from the lowest paid category. Accordii^’ 
to a recent survey by Editibutgh 
University, there has for years bden akn^ 
unanimous agreement that £9 unde^‘ 
a week for a married man constitutes« 
low pay. But whereas five years a^ neariy 
a quarter of all incomes fell mto this 
category, the percentage has now shrunk 
to 14 per cent. 

Government finance 

in and out 

The Consolidated Fund and National 
Loans Fund figures for the financial year 
*9^9"7o> published this week, allow instant 
comparison both with the year before and 
with estimates for last year made in the 
Budget a year ago. Total revenue surplus, 
at £2,^4^ milhon, fell only marginally 
short of the forecast and was up nearly 
£700 million on the year before. Of the 
surplus, £1,176 miHioilvWas vsed to repay 
public debt—some £135 million more 
than estimated, and a multiple of the 
£286 million repayment the year before. 

Total revenue, at £15,267 million, was 
£260 million more than expected, and 
r^iistered an x i per cent-plus rise on the 
year before. Inland Revenue receipts, at 
£7,476 million, fell £120 million short of 
expectations, in spite of higher-than- 
estimated outturns from income tax and 
surtax. This was because corporation tax, 
at £1,687 mfflion, yielded some £120 
milKoi: less than expected, picbably 
because of companies pmtponing payment 
on account of the credit squeeze. Capital 
gains tax, although slightly below target 
at £127 milliqn, netted nearly three times 
as much as the year before. 

The laxgest discrepancy between esti¬ 
mate and outturn was for Customs and 
Excise revenue, which at £4,952 million 
was £418 million higher than last year’s 
Budiget fox:ecast. Some of this will reflect 
the fact that consumer, ending did not 
remain quite as static last year as the 
Chancellor expected. But the bulk of the 
discrepancy must be put down to the 
retention of the import deposit scheme 
beyond last Decemiber. 
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Still ups on the down escalator 


Nothing has more dramatically f)ointed up 
the split opinion over what’s good for the 
American economy at the moment than 
the fact that some big American banks 
tried to hold fast to the per cent prime 
rate (the interest diarged to biggest and 
best*rated business customers), while com¬ 
petitors across the country reduced theirs 
to 8 per cent, the first cut for i8 months. 
The leaders in the downward move justi¬ 
fied it on “ public considerations ” ; the 
protesters, which included the Chase Man¬ 
hattan and the Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust, argued it was premature in view 
of the limited relaxation so far in 
monetary restraint and the continuing 
relatively heavy pace of borrowing. In fact 
the cut had been widely predicted, 
although not before the end of the tax 
season on April 15th, and competition 
demanded that all. the major banks came 
into line after a ,day of uncertainty. By 
then it had b^i l^rnt that,' on the 
popular definition^ requiring two consecu¬ 
tive qiiartefly declines in real growth, 
America is in a session : officials estimate 
that its gross national product declined 
^ain by a small amount in the quarter 
just end^. 

Washington’s views on the domestic 



significance of the prime rate cut are dis¬ 
cussed on page 45. Political and psycho¬ 
logical considerations apart, any imme¬ 
diate effect has been small. In part the 
cut doe.s no more than reflect the decline 
in the cost to American banks of several 
imjA5rtant sources of funds. Some key 
short-term rates had come down by nearly 
two percentage points since the turn of 
the year ; the Federal funds rate was down 
to 7-7i per cent on March ,2^^h, the day 
before the prime rate cut, while the yield 
on 3-months* Treasury bills had fallen 
from 8.02 per cent in early January to 6,13 
per cent, the lowest for nine months and 
back to the level before the Fed started 
to tighten in earnest. In addition, the 
three months’ commercial paper rate had 
fallen below the prime rate a few weeks 
before. And some long-term rates were 
down nearly one percentage point below 
the late 1969 peaks. Some major banks 
have been refusing to issue long-term certi¬ 
ficates of dqiosits at the permitted 7^ 
per cent and were offering 7 per cent 
instead ; yet only such a short time ago 
these deposits were hopelessly uncompeti¬ 
tive. Now the volume of certificates of 
deposits outstanding has been moving up 
for six straight weeks and is about $i 
billion above its low point. 

This week, after the prime rate cut, the 
yield on 3-month8’ American Treasury 
bills edged a shade higher, to 6.33 per 
cent, while that qp Federal funds also 
moved up, to around 8 pqr cent at one 
point BuV as , would be expected, com¬ 
mercial paper, rates shaded off a little 
more and so did those in the Eurodollar 
market to begin with, although by mid¬ 
week three monttai* in \k .were 
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International 


but even so brought in new controls on 
bank lending a fortnight ago. Perhaps one 
of the more surprising changes this week 
was a fall in the British local authority 
loan rates as a result of pressures abating 
in this market, so that the margin oa 
covered swaps of 3-months’ Eui^ollar 
deposits against these loans shifted back 
into New York’s favour, after being for 
two weeks in London’s favour. But un* 
covered margins on 'such swaps remained 
in London’s favour. So the see-saw is pot 
decisively out of balance. But it seems 
more likely that the British, rather than 
the Americans, will make the next small 
downward move on bank rate. Next 
week ? 


Italy 

Warm spring 


This Easter tourists in Rome found their 
hotel cooks and waiters blowing whistles 
at them in the street—^and the museums 
were dosed. The attendants were oh 
strike, and a courteous leaflet ip five lan¬ 
guages explaiined why, Italy, despite the 
formation at last of a government over the 
£a.ster weekend, un^ei' Signor Mariano 
Rumor, goes on. much the same. Indeed, 
it could be said that because of die forma¬ 
tion of a government things are bhde to 
“ normal ” : it is no use protestuig if 
there is no one in authority. After the Hot 
autumn of last year the three major ^trade 
unions are launching a ‘“warm fpring.” 
This time the government is theoretically 
a centre-left cba|ition, comjpared ydih the 
one-party Christian Democrat rule bf the 
autumn. But it is doubtful whether a 
sprinklii^ of Socialists, With thi^ir leader 
Signor I^ahcesco de M^mp'as dei>uty 
premier, and Signor Aiitonio Giolltti as 
budget minister (the khy post of the 
treasury is still in the hands, which have 
held it through several changes of gov¬ 
ernment, of Signor Emilio Colombo) will 
muqh ditference to ifnion policy^ 

" Tor‘social reform, 

, 

aiitt' iril- menu, 

Sai^io,oo6 

metalluigicaff first 

Awo-hfswr strikd^jb Sm sjjth. 
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had a 9 per cent bank rate since last May, ' 
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similar exercise. No soonftr j^ad the govern¬ 
ment been formad than 6o,ooa workers in 
local administration and public assistance 
offices plus 200,000 para-state workers 
went on strike again, and further deiiion- 
strations are planned to paralyse all pro- 
vinoial administration and municipal 
offices. Finally, 350,000 textile workers 
have still not signed their new contract 
and are continuing their 12 hours a week 
strike programme. 

Industrial and political circles are 
clearly worried about the new strike wave. 
The power of the unions seems to many 
to he increasing in proportion to the wan¬ 
ing 'strength of the political parties. It is 
significant that union .secretaries have now 
l(^t their party posts as a prelude to unit¬ 
ing the three major unions. The Christian 
Detnocrat CISL no longer heeds the 
party as such, although it remains 
identified with the left-wing attitudes of 
the Christian Democrat minister of 
labour, Signor Carlo Donat Cattin, who 
became the bugbear of the industriajists 
last autumn. Government circles hope to 
set up a consultation machinery through 
which they can remind the unions of the 
real economic possibilities of the country. 


France 


April showers 

Paris 

This is the time of year when serious 
French journals start asking again whether 
France is really governable or not. After 
a cold winter without major strikes— 
public opinion cut short one electricity 
strike because the weather was sub-zeio— 
and a dramatic improvement in the 
balance of trade, problems are now 
proliferating. 

On two occasions recently weekend 
drivers have been caught in monumental 
traffic jams not of their own making. 
The first time the roads were blocked bv 
lorry drivers, the next time by shop- 
i^eepers. Nobody knows yet whether this 
if simply what the French papers call 
the “ usual little fevers of spring ” or a 
preliminary warming up for what the 
head of the corhigiunist union, the Con- 
^^d^ration G6n£^ du Travail, promises 
will be a hot autiimn. Lorry drivers, who 


blocked the autoroutes out of Paris, in 
protest against restrictions on their right 
to move at all times, got what they 
wanted. The government acquiesced 
almost totally in their demands, forbid¬ 
ding only heavy circulation on seven 
major routes at Easter and Pentecost. 

Shopkeepers then tried the same tactics. 
With considerable numerical superiority, 
they blocked not only the exits from Paris, 
hut those of Lille, Bordeaux, Strasbourg, 
and other big cities. They were slapped 
down, hard by a government anxious to 
dissuade others from trying the same 
thing. Over 700 summonses were issued, 
250 driving licences were taken away, 
and .several dozen people face charges 
for assault. The shopkeepers had met 
several weeks ago for a massive demon¬ 
stration in a Paris sports stadium to air 
their grievances. They consider that they 
are being forgotten in the “ new society,” 
promised by the government, and that 
they are suffering from discrimination in 
matters like the value-added tax, which 
they say favours their bitter and only 
too successful rivals, the large chains and 
supermarkets. 

Other people are grumbling as well. 
According to a recent poll, 64 per cent 
of the French think that prices will rise 
considerably more than the 3.9 per cent 
the government has allowed for this year. 
I’he latest figures, showing a 0.4 per 
cent rise in Fet^ruary on top of the 
0.8 per cent rise in January, bear them 
out. Another 0.4 per cent rise is predicted 
for March. And until these rises start 
tapering off, credit will continue to be 
tight for everyone. The government is 
also casting a worried eye on savings 
deposits. TTie net increase, a record 
$1.69 billion last year, reached $450 mil¬ 
lion in January. But in February, it fell 
to only $90 million. Preliminary figures 
suggest it will be equally low in March, 
with a corresponding rise jn consumer 
-spending already b6l.«tered by what the 
ministry of finance considers excessive 
wage increases. 

Now that the Easter truce is over, new 
labour crises are expected, particularly in 
negotiations with civil service unions. 
They signed, last October, a contract 
giving them ^ basic salary rise of 6.9 per 
cent, more than that for railway workers 
and miners, but less than was given to the 
gas industry. They now want ihpre. Some 


unions see this as the first of a new round 
of claims, whiefi could seribtt^V en^r^ss 
the government; others feel tl^t iiie 
hint of new ruptures will make the 
government give more concessions. 

In general the government has not been 
particularly tough on wages, partly 
because it wants to make progress on 
other issues, such as long-term contracts 
and now “ mensualisation,’' that is, the 
transformation of France’s 7.7 million 
hourly-paid workmen into monthly-paid 
employees, with benefits for sickness, 
retirement, seniority, and a “thirteenth 
month.” At present, only 250,000 
employees are paid monthly. A long- 
awaited two-year agreement was signed 
last week between Renault and the 
unicms, which emibodies much of the 
government’s labour policy. By 1973, 
60 per cent of Renault’s 67,000 woxiiers 
will be on monthly salaries. The agree¬ 
ment gives workers a 6 per cent increase 
in basic salary and guarantees a 2 per 
cent increase in purchasing power. It also 
includes a pledge not to strike or to lock 
out before all other metliods of concilia¬ 
tion are exhausted. Monthly salaries fit 
in with M. Chaban Delmas’s desire for 
a nujre unified society. They may help 
also to stop the drain of young people 
into white-collar jobs. But some employers 
are likely to resist them, particularly those 
which employ a lot of non-skilled labour, 
such as the -building trades. They fear 
that the security of a monthly pay check 
will promote absenteeism. 

Spain 

Dearer peseta 

Bmeafona 

The Spanish government’s decision to 
raise bank rate before Easter, by 1 per 
cent to 6.5 per cent, was in part a con¬ 
tinuance of the process of bringing 
Spanish interest rate.s nearer to those 
abroad. Theif low level has been criticised 
in the past by both the Organisation for 
Economic Go-operation and Development 
and the World Bank as a form of subsidy 
that distorts the economy. But the ris^ 
in interest rates is also being used in its 
familiar rote as a weapon against inflation 
and the recent deterioration in the 
balance of payments. 

Spain deyalued at' the ^lame time as 
Britain in 1967 and, the short-tenn effect 
was :pron6^nc^d ; exports rose, by over 
17 per cent in 1968 to xut tlM current 
account deficit by nearly half, to 
$260 million. B^t test year a strong 
economic revival pushed the deficit back 
to near the 1967 level. Spaii^s exports 
still cover less than half its im^r^vaiid 
ahhougb invisible, earnings, larged from 
tourism and remittances Spani^ 

, workers abi^d, ponMnue to i«fe strongly 
, r-they were up by over 10 <^t in 

1969—the current balance rinnains v^ry 
sensi|^e to intemal .inoyements in 
and ^Ei^ which boost import 
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International 
Headquarters 
To World 
Trade Center 

Franklin, one of America's 
fastest-arowinff commercial Imnks, 
has set hiah goslB in international 
bankinat affordina increased 
potential in the overseas market. 

In the past five years, our 
ipterhatioha! activities have arown 
impidly. 

In anticipation of further ^wth, 
and to aive on-the-spot service to 
oar ai^wina volume 6f customers 
in the field of international trAde, 
Franklin's International Division 
headquarters will be moved to Ihe 
World Trade Center in 1971. ' 

In addition, Franklin will operate 
an office in the shoppina mall at the 


HARRY P. BARRAND, JR, 


Hr. Harry P. 

Barrand Jr. has 
Joined FrankliD 
as Bxeeutive Vice 
President in charge 
of thebank's 
International 
Division. His 
duties will involve 
supervision of Franklin's long-range 
programs. 

Mr. Barrand is President and 
Director of the International Center in 
New York, President of the United 
States Austrian Chamber of Commerce, 
Vi Trustee of the United States Council 
of the Internationar Chamber of 
Commerce, Inc., and a member of the 
T^hnical Advisory Committee On the 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Program. 
He reeeii^ his BA. degree from Yale. 


Franklin Makes 

Investment 

inBanque 

Commerciale 

dePark 

The Bank has acquired a 15 per 
cent interest in the Banque 
Commerciale de Paris. The 
remaining interests are to be made 
up of Other tedding European 
financial institutions. 

Harold V. Gleason, Franklin's 
President and Chief Executive 
Officer, says: “This potentially 
fruitful affiliation will widen oiir 
scope of Internatfonal service and 
will meaningfully assist us in 
mutually profitable relationships." 




Trade Center-an office especially 
equipped to hafidle all kinds of 
foreign transactiont In conjunction 
with the internationalheadquarters. 

FrankHn^the bank whose 
resources have risen from 978 
mUlion in 1959 to $3 billion today- 
has been on the move internationally 
«,yer, siijiJCe it established its 
headquarters at V^uxover Square, 
New York City in W4. 

, Recently, the , t>ivision opened a 
.Euyo^an representative office in 
I^ndon, and an overseas branch i{^ 
Nassau, the Bahamas... ^ 


FftANKLiN NEW YORK C 0 RP 0 RATr 01 >I 

prAlIsiklin national bank 

Condensed Statement of Condition 

December SI, im 


RCSOUftCES 

Cash and Due from Batiks . 

Total Secuntks .. 

Federal Futids Sold . . 

Total Loans . . 

Bank Premises and Equipment .... 

Other Resources . . 

TOl^At Rl^OURCEd.. 

uiabiutie; 

Tetal Deposits . 

Securities Said Under Agreement to Repurchase 

Federal Funds Purchased . 

ContipeKeial Paper . 

Other LinhUUies . 

Total IjABuijTiEs. .. 

FOR Loans. 

CAPITALifURDS . 

Cqpiial Debentures -‘Due WHS) . 

Other Capital Funds . 

Total Capitol Funds.. 

Total Liabilities, Reserve m Loans 

, Capital FjONPs.. 


9 389,758,000 
882,467,000 
111,585,000 
1,490,299.000 
44,515,000 
83,652,000 
93 ,o 9 ^, 2 '? 6,000 


$2,060,302,000 

254,045,000 

242,705,000 

117,402,000 

120,308,900 

2,7§4,7e2,0j)Q 

8 i;fl 5 :g 85 


80,000,000 

146<d99,000 

176,999,000 

$3,002,270,000 
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demand. And the situSftiqn will get worse 
as Spain opens its frontiers more and 
more to foreign goods. It recently signed 
a trade pact with the European toift- 
munity that will require a cut over the 
next six years of 25 per cent in its 
industrial tariffs. 

With relatively low reserves of less 
than $x billion, the government has to 
keep a very tight grip on the economy 
if it wants to avoid another devaluation 
soon. Its credit squeeze started last 
October when it told the banks not to 
increase lending in 1969 by more than 
18 per cent. Then in December it intro¬ 
duced prior import deposits—^amounting 
to 20 per cent on the cif value in pesetas 
of imports—which so far have immo¬ 
bilised some $200 million of available 
funds. In the same month hire purchase 
terms were stiffened and in February the 
government announced that it was post¬ 
poning contracts involving 10 per cent 
of the initial credits of the 1970 budget, 
so holding up public expenditure of some 
$428 million. 

Coming on top of these measures the 
new move for dearer money shows that 
the government is in accord with the 
advice of the OECD in its latest report 
on the Spanish economy, which concluded 
that internal demand has been allowed 
to increase too rapidly. Its growth in real 
terms jumped from 3.2 per cent in 1968 
to 8 per cent in 1969, and without the 
recent government measures would have 
exceeded the gixwth of productive 
capacity this year (industrial output rose 
by something like 15 per cent in 1969). 
The OECD recommended restraining 
first and foremost the growth of con- 
sumptlion, as well as house-building and 
government spending. Besides relying on 
the monetary measures recommended by 
the OECD, the government continues to 
put some faith in direct controls on wages 
and prices, even if past experience does 
not show much promise for these. 
Although increases in collective wage 
agreemenlts were theoretically kept to 
5.9 per cent after the 1968 wage freeze, 
actual earnings rose more than twice as 
fast. And the difficulty of controlling 
priices has been officially admitted. 

For these reasons and because of a 
conviction that Spanish industry is not 
yet competitive, many observers think 
that the trance of paynients will continue 
to deteriorate with a loss of reserves at 
the rate of some $200 million a year, 
unless helped by forel^ loans, and that 
another devaluation is inevit^le in a 
year or two’s time. On the other hand 
the^ president of the Madrid and 
Baibefona chgsMbers of commerce, as well 
as i^me banbors^ have publicly expressed 
the View that .010 jf^wernment’s moneta^ 
mcaowras, if out firmly, wHL 
prevent by more than ’ ih“ 

other couhWi^ '^ mde^ they rise as 
much, vGivea a <imi monetary polfcy, 
and on the siruotorq 

refon# i" tSejMed iV tW? e^amy|f 
Spi^^ with its mut 

ccai^^e ;to attract foreign capilhl; 


Dutch shipyards 

Competition or 
crutches 


The Dutch government, fac^ by the 
worldwide subsidy war in shipbuilding, 
recently stepped up help to its own indus¬ 
try. But this may not 1^ the best solution 
an industry Structursdily weak and 
inefficient In contrast, the Scandinavians, 
who have minimised their participation in 
the international siibsidy war, can point 
out that their yards pay their men about 
half as xntuh again as their Dutch 
counterparts, yet absoxb the higher cost 
of sodiu service premiums as well. This 
is because they need only 50 to 66 per 
cent of the manhours required to com¬ 
plete the same Ship in Holland. 

Three years after the celebrated Keyzer 
report, modernisation has hardly begun 
in the Dutch yards. Vcrolme, one of the 
two largest, has been iboastii^ about com¬ 
puterisation for years, but tanker pro¬ 
duction is frequently held up by the late 
ordering of materials^ while the company's 
recent financial! troubles were chiefly 
caused by poor costing. Labour is mostlv 
recruited by the contentious sub-contract¬ 
ing system: oifly 140 of the 675 men 
building giant tankers at the mammoth 
sKpway near Rotterdam are permanent 
employees of the company. The industry 
is a long way from a^eving what some 
experts are recommending, the production 
of standard sections which could be used 
in the construction of a variety of semi- 
standardised ships. 

Assistance has been boosted by provid¬ 
ing credit guarantees, winch is ^Htically 
understandable, and by an increase in 
credit subsidy ternis, canfiimed only ten 
days after Mr Roelof Ndissen succeeded 
Mr Leo de Bkx:k as minister of economic 
affairs. The initiative on the subsidy had 
come from the prime minister, Mr Piet de 
Jong. At its nerw level it amounts to the 
difference between 5! per cent and the 
current market rate for medium-term 
loans, with a maximum subsidy of 3^ per 
cent. This means the Dutch subndy is 
now bumping on the maximum permis¬ 
sible under common market rules, 10 per 
cent of any ship’s contract price. The 
facility is expected to cost the Dutch 
exchequer £12 minion-£l5 milUon in a 
full yekr. 


THE 4 » 

While most ship^rUSiig nations 

were finding it hard to quote for delivery 
before late 1$^$, Hbl'land’s^ider book at 
tte^ : td only 1.4 

i^hon^groit legislered^ which meant 
that on average Dutch yards were facing 
the prospect of idle droks and slipways 
from January, 1971. Orders have pick^ 
up since the beginning of the year, with 
Esso oxtkrieg two ntone 25^,000 tonners 
from VerdbM Just rafter the increased 
interest subsidy announced. But it 

may be die pcoi^t'of early delivery, 
rather than the increa^ credit subsidy, 
which has wbh the orders. The price Esso 
is paying for its tankers, £11 million 
apiece, is still above Japanese levels. 

The industry now constats of two major 
groups, Rijn-Schefde and Verolme; a 
few smaller yards ; iHC, a conglomerate 
of small companies specialising in tugs, 
drilling pbltfonns, etc ; ahd a dosely 
co-operating string of tiny and mainly 
successful coaster buiildm. Verolme 
speoiailises in big tanker constnidtbn, 
i^ile at Rijn-Sdudde.the emphasis is on 
repair wqtk, the construotibn of standard 
types, such as a v«ry successful 14,800 txm 
g^^ral purpose tramp {now discon¬ 
tinued), a fish factory ship, and the con¬ 
struction of complicated custom built 
vessels: passenger liners and warships. 

The M feeling stirred up in mLd-1968 
by ^e boWter between Verolme 

and dtt matin have since 

meiged into the Rijn-S^lde Group) over 
the managem«)it^;,an<f siting of a heavily 
subsidiied ma n mobth lepair suid condtnic- 
tbn dock near is stiH dbudling 

kaefvdqmp«ny . 


Air imtik 


Siberia with love 


What puV Japan Airiincs in the world’s 
headlines this week was the saga of how 
one of its domestic jets was hijacked, and 
held for days at Seoul aixport, by 15 
sword-swinging students with an unusu¬ 
ally high discomfort threshold and appa¬ 
rently no sense of smell. But JAL had 
other, more important matters on its 
hands. When the news broke its president 
was in Moscow, inaiiguniting a new air 
route between Japan and western Europe. 
This is the Siberian route, whfch JAL will 
sha|e both widi Aeroflot and later this 
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BOAC and itir,France well. 

t The important point about this new 
Route 4s th^t it is substantially faster 
^n the alternatives, the southern 
Epute via India which takes an arduous 
30 hours 55 minutes, and the polar route 
which in the past few years has lopped 
t^e I^ndon«Tokyo time to 16 hours 30 
minutes. The Siberian route will be 
nearly two hours quicker, quite apart 
Atom allowing a stopover in Moscow, The 
JAL service, like, that of BOAC starting 
in June, will be twice weekly. The initial 
^ect on the other routes will not there¬ 
fore be great. But now that the resistance 
of the Russian generals to flights over 
Siberia has, after la years of negotiatbhs, 
been overcome, in the longer term the 
route may not only offer quicker flights 
to Japan but to Australia as well. Other 
European airlines, such as SAS, are 
already in the negotiating queue. The 
question is what they have to offer in 
return. The Russians seem more 
interested in rights across the Atlantic 
than further access to western Europe. 


l^desian sanctions 

Another skirmish 


A lot may be going on in the sanctions 
>iirar conducted by the United Nations 
gainst Rhodesia. Most of the time there 
9 l barely evidence of even a skirmish and 
the only direct effect has been on the 
increasingly impoverished Rhodesian 
^acco farmer—everything else can be 
smuggled through South African or 
Portuguese territory. So it is encouraging 
for the .supporters of sanctions that the 
United States has at last brought an 
American company to court for sanction- 
busting. Charges were lodged this week 
^ipainst William H. Muller & Co, a 
mmeral export-import concern, relating to 
Rhodesian chrome ore imported as long 
Ago as 1967 ; the thne lag shows how 
^implicated the business of enforcing 
sanctions is, but at least an attempt has 
SK>w been ..piade to get at Rhodesia's most 
fcnportaiit, and growing, exports, of 
mineral and metal ores. 

. ‘ The American action is not the first by 
A fortign goi^emment, althougli far the 
important. In February a Danish 
was fined for importing mica powder 
%t 6 m Rhodesia. And last year a Malaysian 
pbmpany was fined for importing 
R|u>desian copper rods by the Malaysian 
|Over|inwnt, Britain has succes^ully 
jbrcM^ted' ^ght companies, of whkh the 
l^t was fined for shioping textile 
iiriMshinery to Rhodesia last October. 
Ibioe Jlw spiK^ions hounds are 
Aeportiecl to have t^en on further trails. 
And the Commissioner of HM Customs 
and Excise Js expected to issi^ summons 
Y. . ^ LJ^erjjool aga&lt an export- 

n the near future, 
ans like to claim that these 
cks against a booming 


economy that last year managed a ib-^ ' 
cent growth rate. The mining industry 
is said to be breaking new records, especi¬ 
ally for nickel and cc^pper, although out¬ 
put figures are a closely guarded secret. 
Certainly the current account deficit of 
£31 million in 1968 was converted into 
a small surplus last year. But Rhodesia 
In the mid-1960s was poised for a boom 
anyway. The real question is how much 
faster and less distorted the growth in 
the economy would have been without 
sanctions. 

There is no doubt of course that the 
farmers have suffered badly. The govern¬ 
ment has had to allocate £19 million in 


^(he list two budgets :"t6 iup}^it '',% 
tobacco farmers. This season they hatv^ 
promised a national average price of 
Khod^ian cents per poUhd, significantly 
below the cost of production.- And ^ 
official target for next season’s crop niis 
once again been cut, to 100 million 
pounds, which will make it the smallelt 
for over 15 years. Last season fArmiis 
were able to compensate in part by diver¬ 
sifying into maize and cotton. But after 
poor rains they now face lower prices fbr 
these crops while their costs have been 
rising. Some of them are expected tb 
return to tobacco, so the jam will be 
spread even more thinly. 


New Zealand : what price gas? 



WeUington 

New Zealand politicians, protecting an 
always vulnerable balance of payments, 
have for decades dreamed of a major oil 
strike. When the fir^t wildcat well in the 
Maui field, 30 miles offshore from the 
Taranaki coast of the North Island, pro¬ 
duced crude oil and natural gas the 
country appeared on the brink of breaking 
free from the constrictions of a purely 
agricultural economy. Two more wells 
confirmed that the Maui field was a good 
size by international standards. The 
problem now is to find an economic way 
of marketing its output, not so much the 
potential production of 15,000 barrels a 
day of light crude, but the much bigger 
resources of naturaUggs. 

The huge off^iure dg employed by the 
exploration consorduin (dprapos^ of Shell, 
BP, and the New Zealand, family-owned 
Todd Oil Services) operated in more than 
three hundred feet of water. This puts 
the Maui field just at the edge of the oil 
industry’s technological horizons. Estimates 
of the cost of exploiting the field range up 
to $150 million. To generate the cash flow 
needed to make the investment worth¬ 
while calls for a customer of considerable 
size (within New Zealand this means the 
government). If' it decides to burn 'the 
field's gas output in several large electricity 
stations, and offers a fair price, exploita¬ 
tion of the field could be economic. The 
government is building a 600 megawatt 
power station nearby at New Plymouth in 
which it was planned oil would be burnt. 
Another i,oooMW smtibii lo use nuclear 
fuel, for commissioning in 1978, is also on 
the government's programme. If these arc 
both switched to gas, the offtake would 
be laige enough tb make explbitatidnr of 
the Maui field worthwhile. Gas could also 
be exported, but this would require 
liquefaction, a process so eijpensive that it 
would not be contemplatetl' withoitt an 
assured primary market within New Zea¬ 
land. 

As the ShA{l-B^nTodd group Ibund ^tb 
the smaller /Kopuni natural gas fij^d,' 
negotiations With the govermnem 
(fiiposal can be prottacft^. Kapuni gas is 
only now, jMdng plpod to Aucklawt* 
WcUingion it years after its discovery. 
The lUpuni field alone will take cam of 
domestic demand for gas. Maui’s 
output is roughly tati tbisei 
shows the extem itf ^ 

One use fqr 'stuff could 

shemi^ ferdfiser industry. . 


, tion consortium is hopeful that the 
government will make a decision reasonably 
quickly. Already it has spent more than 
$10 million on proving the Maui field, 
with a far greater total outlay on explora¬ 
tion in and around New Zealand over 
the past 15 years. So far it has had little 
in the way of returns. 

Nevertheless the Maui field has 
generated a new enthusiasm for the .search 
for oil in New Zealand both onshore and. 
offshore. The drilling rig that operated in 
the Maui field is now working 45 miles 
.southeast in an adjoining licence area held 
by Ta.sman Petroleum in which the share¬ 
holders arc Beach Petroleum, North 
Broken Hill, Broken Hill South and the 
New Zealand company L and M Oil. The 
operating company is New Zealand Aqui¬ 
taine. The Tasman concession was con¬ 
sidered one of the best prospective areas 
in the world, until last week when it was 
announced that the first hole drilled was 
dry. Later the rig will be moved to drill 
two holes for Hematite Petroleum, the oil 
exploration subsidiary of the Australian 
giant, Broken Hill Proprietary. 

While the government hopes that oil¬ 
fields to complement the Maui discovery 
. will be found, it cannot sit 'back waiting 
foi a new period of affluence to be washed 
ashore. The new Maui field represents a 
great new energy source which could mean 
a saving of up to $30 millkm a year in 
foreign exchange. There ik still rodiri, how¬ 
ever, for another crude oil producer. New 
Zealand’s annual bill for imported petro-^ 
leum product and crude oil ior the Mars-' 
den Point refinery rurii to (60 million, and 
is steadily rising. 
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Oil 

. ‘ - ' ! "l I " . .' ' 

Do we need the 
Middle East? 

The Arabs are getting increasingly restless 
with the oil companies over the control 
ot production as well as prices. But how 
far can they afford to press their luck ? 
It is true that 60 per cent of the world’s 
proven oil reserves are in the Middle 
East—and proven reserves amount to only 
20 years’ supply at present consumption 
levds. But a few years ago it was esti¬ 
mated that unproven reserves could 
amount to 200 years’ supply. This was 
with the extraction technology prevailing 
at the time, and technolc^, like demand 
for oil, tends to improve. 

While the loss of Middle Eastern 
supplies would be painful to the west, it 
would be catastrophic to the Middle East 
countries, which derive the majority of 
their income from this source. There has 
been some interest in the Soviet Union 
building a pipeline to the Middle East, 
but after the Middle East the Russian 
hinterland has the largest proven reserves, 
although the eastern countries are likely 
to become a net importer in the near 
future. The 1967 Suea crisis showed that 
the west is less dependent on the Arabs 


than ten years eariicr. : 

But the key question M not whelthcr 
the west could, in a prolong Crisis, find 
ahemative supplies, but ^fdbere dieap- 
est supplies come from, JJmC is 
greatest strength. Reliable aitd tipkb*date 
estimates of production costs are hand to 
obtain but it is though^ that; ri>st per 
barrel in the Persian Gulf vkries between 
US4 cents and USio cents, Lfi>yan 
crude, the next cheapest, coits 15 cents, 
while Venezuelan crude comes to 60 
cents or more and Texan oil an 
astronomic 160 cents. This is before taxes 
and transport costs, and also before the 
oil companies* profit margin (for tax 
reasons the oil companies tend to make 
their profits at the production end of the 
operation rather than in refining and 
marketing). 

Naturally Arab governments milk the 
oil companies for all they can get, and 
posted export prices in the Persian Gulf 
amount to 150 cents plus. This still leaves 
them 60 cents cheaper than Libyan export 
prices. But then comes the transport factor, 
which militates against the Persian Gulf. 
The competitive position of the Persian 
Gulf was damag^ considerably by the 
closure of Suez, which rncant that oil had 
to be taken round the Cape, But the 
extra costs have been partially cancelled, 
out by the use of big tankers. Using 
vessels in die 16,000 to 25,000 ton 


KEY INlMCAtOflS 


WOTLP COMMODITY PMCeS 



AH ntmi mji -f o.e 

128.ft 127.8* 4- 0.8 i-IOJ 

PIbrtt 78.8 78.2* 0.6 * 4.2 

MMitO 2*7.7 282.8 •¥ 1.5 +28.2 

MImvIHni. 110.8 111.7* - 0.8 - 1.2 


category, the cost of shipment from the 
Persian Gulf to Rotterdam would be 140 
cents, loo cents more than for Libyan 
crude using the same ships. Using a tanker 
in the range of 80,000-160,000 tons, the 
cost per baitel of shipping crude from the 
Persian Gulf to Western Europe is likely 
to be around 86 cents, which is only ^ 
cents more than the cost of shipping crude 
from Libya to western Europe. 

On this basis landed costs in western 
Eun^e are now neck and nedt for both 
Persian Gulf and Libyan oil (and Libyan 
oil, with a low sulphur content, is cheaper 
to refine). But the maigin <rf error in 
the figures is too large ^ to place much 
importance on this, liriiess the anti¬ 
pollution pressure grows much greater than 
at present. 


BUSINESS 


Investment 


Th^ property appetite: 
gourmets and gourmands 


The market in commercial property is 
very largely created by the institutions. 
Insurance companies and pension funds 
have somethir^ like £1.5 billion of new 
money to ^fiqd a home for each year. In 
^9^7* >3*'®% of the total was invested in 
probity and in 1968 f6%. Judging by 
the. figures in the Boatd of Trade’s partial 
survey of institutional investment trends, 
the proportion will have leapt even higher 
in 1969, 

Despite this growing flow of funds into 
the purchase of offices, shops and factories, 
the property market went into a slump 
in prices last,June, ending off a period 
of helter-skelter buying bv the institutions. 
As an indication of tne decline, .the 
Pensiou Fund Property Unit Trust, ydiich 
buys property mainly for pension funds 
too small to .have dieir own. proper,ty 
department, valued its units at £1,165 


last June but only £1,065 March, 
With attention focused on the i^iral in 
rents and property values in the City of 
London, it has escaped the general notice 
that, apart fmm the very best rites, the 
gli^r has, temporarily at least, faded. 

when the property bond funds, which 
have tried to tempt the small investor 
WJ^^the glamour of property, get round 
to ^ir annual independent valuation, the 
in^^ge may strike home more drama- 
ti^fy. But it may^ pot. Th* bo^ 
vm jpnoba'bly fip4 the value ^ his bond 
$%hlly up that this comes 

fj:^;ac*uiriulated^^^^^ income, 

dsiritmly bond funds are counring 
:^i$ .fteW of harid^^^ ^ 

f^e^ to 

the bell of growth until the 



The mystery of poor prices and higher 
institutional property investment is partly 
explained by a look at the quarterly 
fibres. From June last year onwards, 
institurions slowed down the; rate of 
property purchase and switched to the 
strong gilt-edged market. Taking the 
private pension funds, for example, in die 
fint half of 1969 they sold £32 mn of 
gilts and bought , £61 mn of property ; 
in the second half they bought ^40 mn 
of gilts and only £29 mn of property. 
So the total these pension funds (nearly 
half of all pension funds) spent on pro¬ 
perty for the year was £91 mn, com-" 
parod with £8^ mn in 1968 and £51 
'mb in 1967. As for the ii^rirante com* 
panics, their swing into ffUt-edgei wa* 
not accompanied by a decline in premerty 
spending (though with exception^ 
much as by a cut in loans and mortpges,; 
which would probably squerise thoto; 
profserty companies trymg to bpy ritoSy, 
and thus affect the mancet indirectly. C 
The sensitivity of the propi^y market^ 
to die money markets b somridiit^ ^Uite; 
'new, and may mmet 'tomediing snori' 
than the obvious 

faced with to% yields on gilts anJd'^fe 
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ticated fund inana|crt extend the 
Professor A. J. Merrett approach not juSt 
to equities but to property as vvell. At first 
their surveyors were flummoxed by beii^g 
asked for the likely redemption yield on 
a piece of property, but, are now quite 
used to working out the discounted rental 
flow over a period, after estimating the 
likely increase from rent reviews—^making 
it easier to compare yields. 

Institutions are much mure clued*up on 
properly than they were. Ihey are much 
more selective, gomg for the best localitie.s 
and tenants, and avoiding buildings let 
w'ithout frequent rent reviews. These tend 
to be <in short suppliy, and this explain.s 
why prime .site.s have not suffered the 
general decline. One source of such sites 
has hardly l>een tapped—the property 
companies, lire pujxiiase of the Western 
Oround Rents conqwny by the Briti.^^fi 
Petroleum pension fund was a break¬ 
through in this direction. Another .straw 
in the wind is the shareholding of several 
pension funds in a private company, Spey 
Westmoreland, itself on the acquisition 
trail. Funds have tended to see the disad¬ 
vantages of l>uying property companies— . 
instant capital gains liabilitv, a portfolio 
which may contain a pile of thiixl-rate 
properties—instead of the advantage of 
i)eing able to gear up with the fixed 
interest loan stock that all such companies 
have. Cash is no erhject: if tlie institutions 
invest 25% of one year's flow of money 
in property, that is £375 mn—twice the 
size of the market capitalisation of the 
largest property company in the world. 

Markets 


No daylight y et 

Wall Street responded handsomely to the 
0.5% cut in prime rate by the major 
banks on March 25th, but not for long, 
rhe immediate effect was a rise of 16.37 
()oints in the Dow-Jones industrial aver¬ 
age, more than hdld up to Easter when 
the reading was 791.05. But then followed 
a 6.4 point reac'tion, so that the subse¬ 
quent improvement to 792.04 at mid¬ 
week, thopgh the highest point reached 
since January gth, left market analysts 
far from confident that bear influences 


were finally on the wane, 

London for its part drew considerable 
encouragement from the New York rally, 
the Financial Times ihdurtrkl ordinary 
index recovering almost 8 points to 397.3 
in one day, only to go into a decline again 
on the lack of foBow-ithrough aggravated 
by a continuation of domestic tax-Ios.s 
.selling. This was expected to remain the 
dominant influence until the end of the 
week (which is also the end of the lax 
year) ; hence Thursday’s close of 393.9. 
But it leaves the promise of brighter mar¬ 
kets in the near future and next week 
could see .some pre-Budget speculation. 
Tn addition, ITiursday’s new.s that ICI 
had upped its bid for Viyella, from the 
original 2 ICI ordinary shares for ever>' 
9 Viyella to i ICI for 4 Viyella, and 
that the Viyella directors and trustees 
of the family trusts had agreed to accept, 
could spark off a little springtime ripple 
of takeover excitement. 

There is also some chance of support 
from Wall Street, where the pundits arc 
at least more evenly divided about the 
outlook. One school has it that the week'*’ 
tapering off is only a temporary reaction, 
due mainly to profit-taking and other 
technical factors ; in short that there 
no gainsaying the advent of cheaper and 
easier money. The other view is that the 
authorities will not relax their grip on 
money supply short of clear evidence that 
inflation is being contained and that it is 
the beat-the-inflation sign that Wall Street 
wants to see. These are the market men 
who say they would be immensely cheered 
by such really bad economic news as that 
the unemployment figures had risen to 
6% of the labour force. 

The.se market pessimists would expect 
both the Nixon Administration and the 
Federal Reserve Board to be resolute in 
face of the unpalatable alternative of 
further overvaluation of the dollar. How¬ 
ever that thi.s is not a universal view has 
been shown in the past week by a distinct 
if still slight revival in the fortunes of 
gold and gold shares, those highly sensi¬ 
tive barometers of possible dollar ailments. 
That this has evidently owed something 
to American inquiries may be taken as a 
straw in the wind. But alternatively it may 
merely serve as a reminder to Washing¬ 
ton that it dare not give up the battle. 



Offshore funds 

Horning in 


Tile M&G Cfroup lias taken to Grand 
Cayman in a big way. A second fund 
based there and aimed at British investoi^ 
wanting a stake in Australia is being 
(jffered this week. Called Australian and 
(General Exempt, the fund is clearly 
capitalising on the trail-blazing reputation 
of Atlantic Exempt which was originally 
designed for those wanting to invest in 
America. 'Fhe new fund will be 80% 
invested in Australia, with the balance in 
South Africa and other sterling area 
territories. The plan is to concentrate 
largely though not exclusively on the 
extractive industries. Like tlie top offshore 
fund in The Economist's survey (March 
21 St), there is no performance fee, the 
only charges being the 5% initial and 
\% annual fees. The record of M&G’s 
Atlantic Exempt, however, is hardly 
bril'l'iant, but then Wall Street has not 
lioen the place for reputations lately. 

I’he offer by Tyndall Overseas Fund 
just 'l)efore Easter has turned out to be far 
more .succes.«£ful than the company had 
hoped. With £3 mn put up by invest¬ 
ment advisers S, *G. Warburg and £ i .4 mn 
l)y the public, the character of the fund, 
which stood at $300,000 before the offer 
has been altogether altered. 'Iliis £4.4 mn 
raised, technically by 'Fyndall Overseas 
Fund Limited (a sterling open-ended 
rnvestnient company registered in Bermuda 
but quoted irt London), will be inviested 
in the external Bermu^-based Tyndall 
Overseas Fund via back-to-t)ack loans, 
TOF Limited has already arranged for 
$5 rnn from Manufacturers Hanover and 
the success of the issue means that another 
similar loan will need to be..negotiated. 
Sipce 'Fyndall Overseas Fund was 
launched last September, its' units have 
appreciated by 25%, laigely thanks to 
Japan. It remains usefully liquid. 

In our Mardh 21st survey we inadver¬ 
tently omitted Inespa, the Spanish fund 
nianaged by ^ G^jfinver. Its 36.9% 
improvement in die 12 months to Feb¬ 
ruary would have placed it sixth, 

Poseidon 

Shooting, problem 

The latest progi^ report from Poseidon 
does not fill the gap betweeft shai^ 
price (which Idll £20 bn its publication 
to and dien started moving b^k 

on Tniirsday, to £67^ by midday} 
and the asset bUckhig from confirmed 
nk:kel ore reserve df 4 mn tpnSy which 
have not been tijsped since December 
r^it, itn^jghty^ i mn torn of ore 
produtift yfrnings of £12 mn, and so by 
ci^atsli^ the at the current' 

£ 1 ^5 mn-odd the maricet is looinng to 
reserves of at least 14 mn tons. 

The detailed; ‘ sober report which faWs 
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Storry, Smithson is now a new company with a brand new 
Storry lifyi. Their bustness is protection and protective finish 
development. Change gives a lot of people cold feet. But not 
Storry, Smithson. Why not? Up to now three established^ 
technically acWanced companies, Storry, Smithson; Inertol; 
Hangers Paints, have developed and marketed separately. Now 
there's one navy# very special company, in which immense 
technological expertise, experience and creativity are combined 
to produce Storitol Surface Coatings. Products which enable 
Storry, Smithson to provide a total service in protection. That's 
their Storry, They wilt .be glad ito hear yours anytime. 
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short of giving a new teserve e^tin^ate 
has led some experts to tlnnk dM the 
December figure can safely be 
byt note that the original vifipii ^yot a 
mountain of ore has been da^had. l%e 
whole zone is pro>t>ably tuade U|> of 
vidual ore shoots. By September i 
bility study on minings three of these, 
Shirley, D and B, be compk^ 

and fif all goes well shouki be prodinAnig 
earnings per share i>f aroiind £4,1972, 
putting the shares on a proep^ve p/e 
of 16—^assuming diere arc enough reserves 
CO last 16 years. Then there is die Win- 
darra Well aone, Wheie pcixmssk^ dri'l- 
ling has found nothing, econofrac yet, but 
core drilling might. All ip aM, there is 
still plenty of food for speculators—bulls 
and bears. 

Anglo Anm^ 

Back to bies 

It did not ne^ Thursday's announcement 
of an 11 me in earnings per share to 
:^d (on ;|op of last year's 7% to 
2s ii|d) to set itbe Anglo American Cor¬ 
poration of Sbuth Africa rolling. At 
71s 3d ahead of the news, the share price 
was a good 40% higher than at the end 
of last year, having scarcely looked l>ack 
since the news that it had gained effective 
control of Engelhard Minerals and 
Chemicals in the United States. This per¬ 
formance has been aH the more note¬ 
worthy against die background of a 
deeply depressed South African market, 
in wfiic'h Anglo American could normally 
expect to line up with the “ cyClicals,'' 
and for the fact that it probably owes 
comparatively little to the Engelhai^ deal. 
By itself this would certainly not have 
kept the £470 mn pot lioiling. 

The explanation is not to lie found in 
the preliminary results, though investmeot 
income rose u.7% to ii33.fi earn¬ 

ings after tax and minority interests 
increased from £19.3 mn to £21.3 rtin— 
partly on higher dividends fropri some of 
the gold holdings tin a gcxxi year for pre- 
nvium sales whidi lias not looked like being 
repeated this time round. ^Io doubt the 
current share price owes something to 
the recent revival of interest in gold 
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.<$hares, the best of which had begun to 
look sadly oversold even reckoning with¬ 
out the reappearance of speculative 
activity. Some of the buying must also 
be accounted for by the house's good 
.standing in the eyes of portfolio managers 
who have learnft to be impressed by the 
hidden earnings—attributable earrfinga 
not distributed by companies in whfch 
Anglo American is invested—^halt do' not 
emerge in the publidied figures. Last year 
the chairman, Mr Harry Oppenheiiner, 
estimated that they took the group’s true 
earnings per share up to 5s G^d, thus 
acGountling for as much as 47% of die 
total. In fact hidden earnings had grown 
much faster than published earnings, by 
20% against 7%. So it is probably quite 
safe to assume that hidden earnings have 
increased from 25 yd to 3s at least. Adding 
this to Tliursday’s figure and getting 
Gs 3d, suggests an earnings multiple of 
no more than rij- at the present price. 

However that is still not the full story. 
What is really intriguing about Anglo 
American’s recent penomtance is that it 
owes quite a bit to speculative interest in 
one of the house’s oldest activities, inten¬ 
sive prospecting fOr mineral deposits. This 
has certainly been true of its recent status 
in the Johannesbu]>^ market, where its 
International ramifications are lightly 
prized and its much-vaunted devdlopment 
as an industrial conglomerate (interests 
which account for some 20% oi group 
holdings) has suddenly come to be 
regarded as a positive liablilUy, in line 
with the teething troubles of Highveld 
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Steel and the bear hug on industrials, 
gonerally^ The house has had notthing to 
my about this other than to concede diat 
it is engaged in prospecting in Botswana 
in an area not far from the coppm^nickel 
deposit whi(^ is to be mined by Botswana 
RST, under an agreement which will 
lapse in June, 1971, though subj^t to 
another thTee months for evaluation of 
the results. It may be something of a 
blow if this comes to nothing, but in the 
meantime interest looks like being well 
maintained. 

Philips 

The gloeilampen 

Philips is one of those international 
companies whose wide technological 
embrace is characterised by an exquisite 
devotion to profit. It learnt the lesson of 
sticking too kmg with an old technology 
when its once profitable gennanium 
devices were suddenly f|*o^n out by the 
new silicon technolo^. Since then, widi 
the .sort of massive effort only companies 
of its size and ambition can make, it ha.s 
come back with enormous impact. Now 
its expenditure on computers, alone 
thou^t to be arobnd £50 mn, its £25 
mh programme in integrated circuitry, 
and its investment in fixed assets which 
last year stood at £82 mn, have brought 
it a degree of eminence in Europe which 
it will be difficult to challenge. Only in 
America has its performance been disap¬ 
pointing, with analysts predicting that its 
performance this year will do no better 
than match 1969. 

The accounts show that after adjusting 
for the consolidation of Pye, and the 
merger in America between North 
American Philips and Conelco, sales were 
12% up at £1,499 mn, though profits 
increased at a slightly lower rate to £136 
mn. Last year was in fact not a bad year 
for Philips* products, despite troubles in 
France, Germany and Italy. The 
continuing strong demand for lighting 
equipment made welcome demands on 
the Dutch factories where much of this 
work is concentrated. The early part of 
the year was also characterised by major 
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Tfit BAC 221 ¥ms buift forruUrch into iiondor <Mui 
wingfotm$ondhMpfoviM vn/uobto data for tha Concordn 


Somecfmr 
mraaft arebuiU 
to meet one 
^xdaUsedneed... 


...most to meet woridwide requirements 

Daaignad and buiftJointiY by BAC andBraguat Aviation of franca. Jaguar witimaat worfdnaads fora suparsonic tratnarandctoaa»$upport mreraftin tha 1970$ 


V 
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The BAC 221 was a ona-Offf axparimantal aircii«ft buiH tot a highly spathillaad 
purpose. Jaguar, however, is designed for a worldwide market throughout Idle 
1970s, and already five versions are being built to inidat British and French di^rs 
for 400 airoraft. Meeting such extremes of requirement is pert of the fabric of 
British Alveraft Corporation's working life. Unifmitting research underKes elf its 
acdvides, fifom hjl^-perfonnance miUtary alreraft tp supersonic end subsonic 
airlinirs; Bbmedvanced missile systems and spaoe satellites to precision instru^ 
ments, to the end-purpose is always commercial as well as technlcai success. 
Atoeempivg European aerospace cpmpaniOB, BAC has solved that eommerciai 
success oin the scale needed to win a piaee among the handful of intematfonCi 
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consumer booms in France, OermaHy and 
Italy which contributed to the f6% 
increase in domestic appliance sales. And 
for the first time in many years prices 
remained relatively, stable, enabling the 
companies to restore their depleted 
margins. In this context, the Jink with 
Ignis, the Italian refrigerator producer, 
must have helped. The colour television 
markets in < 3 termatiy .and, later in the 
year, in Britain were very active, but 
black and white sets remained in 
unexpectedly good demand and the 
company sold eycrytliing it could make. 
Biggest growth, however, came from 
electro-*acoustics-tape recorders, video and 
small cassette recorders and broadcasting 
equipment. 

Phtfips' 10 product divisions _ 

,. sales increase in 19S9 


Lighting 15 % 

Domestic appliances 16 % 

Radiio, TV 7% 

Electronic components 13 % 

Electro-acouatlca 23 % 

Telecom mu nrcat ion 8 and defence 
eyatems nil 

industrial equipment 10% 

Medical systems 16 % 

Pharmaceutical-chemicals 13 % 

AfWed industries and glass 10 % 


Despite continuing problems in 
America, where the softening of consumer 
spending has led to a disappointing 
performance from its Mercury Phono¬ 
graph subsidiary and a slowdown iii 
broadcasting equipment sales, the Philips 
directors claim that both sales and profits 
should show higher percentage increases 
than in 1969. This would bring the 15.7 
p/c d^n to 14, making the stock an 
attractive proposition. Nevertheless the 
first signs of overproduction, a 32% stocks 
to sailes ratio which the directors admit 
is too high, could be the harbinger of a 
general slowing down in Europe, the area 
which saw the^ greatest expansion last year. 

Machine tools 

The sad song of 
Alfred Herbert 

New orders for machine tools in 1969 
totalled £212 mn. According to the 
Ministry of Technology, orders in 
Britain exceeded all predictions, although 
home productionj at £103 mn, did not 
respond to the same exfent. On the basis 
of these figuriss, Alfred Herbert’s disas¬ 
trous resuks have beep greeted in the 
prew as the final turning, point in the 
con^^hy’s fortunes* Yet gtnng back to 
i960, it is evident Aat die company has 
signally, failed to maintain its share of 
the market. Last year the gmup did 
succeed in its mrket simie by 

,20% overall; but this wi^ .pt Ae cost 
of pared maugitis ^ vyas still far from 
its position jn the halcyon earlys^i j)^. 

, (Indeed, it cab ipid 

to have been landing. Ac sdib of Sniders 
iits am turnip The 

prdMeiti is Aat tne cOthjfyainEy.!jii too 
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heavily committed to its somewhat old- 
fa.shioned standard ladies (nearly 25% 
of turnover is in turning, of which the 
bulk represents lathes), and in a market 
increasingly veering away from large 
metal-removing products to .sophisti¬ 
cated grinding and metal forming tecli- 
ni^ues, the scope for profit recovery is 
limited. Another point is that German 
competition has effectively held down 
Alfred Herl)ert’s margins, and die com¬ 
pany has not really been a Ixinefiriary of 
the export-led boom in sales and orders 
of the pa.st few months. 

Ihe results for the year ended last 
Octoberi showing sales 15% up at 
£45.6 run and profits down from 
£1,97 mn to £256,orv) (excluding losses 
on Herl)ert-Ingersoll) should therefore he 
read with some caution. True, the 
£256,000 profit represents an upturn in 
the second half (first half profits were 
£108,000) Which could well be taken as 
a halt in the almost continuous slide 
since 1966. But two factors niilitate 
against any optimistic view. First, the 
extent of Herbert-IngersolFs losses, 
£924,000 last year compared with 
£659,000 in 1968, while certainly 
explicable to some extent as development 
costs, represents massive under-capacity 
working and under-recovery of overheads. 
The £2.2 mn deliveries were in fact the 
first made from the new factory and 
inevitably were poorly costed. Set up as 
a joint venture with IngcrsoU, the 
company AoukJ speaAead Alfred 
Herbert’s diversification into larger 
custom-built madfine tooh; Thesif will 
increasingly incorporate numei'ical con¬ 
trol, so the reported backing , for Plcsscy’s 
numerical control division by the Indus¬ 
trial Reorganisation Corporation might 
in the longer run pose a Areat to HeiSert- 
IngersoII’s development. In any case, Ae 
fadory will ne^ to he running at around 
£5 mn deliveries a year to break even, 
and with margins under constant atitack 
from C'^petrtors and materials cojits, 
profitabili^co^tii {xissibly not b^achikM 
until the mid-19708. \ 

The si^tid for concern is niore 
immediate* The ^tee) pi^qe 

increases 'will have »6vcrcly affected Ae 
company's margins, al^ incn^a^ 
must Aercfore be on Ae way. BiTt AHi^ 
Herbert has niikfty* mUM 'i^ its 
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prices to take what busineiss it could, 
and a price increase will inevitably put 
paid to whatever, recovery of market 
share it had been banking on* Not Aat 
this is all. One major competitor, John 
Brown, has succeeded, through more 
effective riiarketing, in achieving a 
rea^nable profits record (excluding its 
■ Aipbuilding losses) and wjll he in a 
stronger position to maintain the squeeze 
on Alfred Herbert's margins if it chooses 
h) do so. The larger company therefore 
is in a particularly uht^dhTfortable position, 
and not even the uncommonly low price 
of 21 s ijd can be regarded as a signal 
to buv. 

Platinums 

Over the top ? 

Platinum is nicely back in fashion after 
the he.sitant reception given to the $io 
hike to $130 in the producer price ln^st 
November. Po^etersrust Pladnums with 
its 43''“ stake in the world’s biggest pro¬ 
ducer, Rustenburg, has shown a capital ' 
appreciation of 25% to 73s, which begins 
to put it in sight of the all-time peak of 
80s reached at the beginning of last year. 
UC Investments, which has a small but 
significant hV>lding (the Ijoard values it 
at 16% of the fxirtfolio) in Impala, has 
put on as much in thc^past three months. 
This is heavily attriliutable to the news 
that Impala, having come into produc¬ 
tion only last July, has already reached 
an annual rate of production of 150,000 
ounces and plans to have doubled it by 
the beginning of 1972. One broker’s 
a.ssessment which has helped in the past 
week sugge.sts that Ae pre-tax profits of 
UC Investments will rise by 56% over 
Ae next three years, while Irnpala’s 
effect on Union Corporation will also be 
inipre.ssive. 

'Hie risk in all this is a new one in 
Ae experience of the main producers, of 
which until last year there were only two 
in the nf)n-communist world—Rustenburg 
and International Nickel, the latter 
having on average produced 460,000 
ounces of platinum and gold a year ih the 
past decade, 422,<x>o in strike-marrod 
1969. It is not that, demand for Ae 
metal will falter, nor Aat Russlli, will 
flood the market (both of which have up¬ 
set the market in the past and are, possi¬ 
bilities the stock exchanges must be 
assumed to be discounting), but that the 
producers themselves will* finally succeed 
in catching up with Ae backlog of 
demand which accounts for the existence 
of a free market price way above At^r 
own. At present this is a coi^prtable 
, 8175* ^ ^ Rustenburg was in com- 

* mai^ of the situation, lieing Ac Only 
producer capable of subsAntially 
increasing supply (Inco offerings are 
essendaJly a by-product), one could view 
tht 7^ation with equanimity and ev^n 
welcome any prospective elimittatioii ^ 

^ free niarket panmhiinw But' to theoi^y 
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the situation becomes mudh less satisfac¬ 
tory with the advent of potentially laiig^e 
newcomers, of which Impala is only one, 
each making their own investment 
decisions. 

And in practice ? There was no hint 
of impending trouble in last month^s 
terse interim statement from Rustenburg 
{which in fact foreshadowed higher 
dividends for ^is year), but then the 
board did not purport to look very 
far ahead. When last he did the chairman 
warned that the company’s pitan to raise 
output to 1.2 mn ounces by early 1972 
Could provide “ what may prove tem¬ 
porarily to be excess capacity.” Coming 
from the always cautious Mr 
D. A. B. Wati^ that did not seem parties 
ularly alarming. But the point is that 
Rusteniburg’s plans were 1^ and that 
particular statement made before Impala 
had decided to raise capacity above 
1^,000 ounces. And in the meantime 
Lonrho has stated firmly that ** steps 
are now being taken ” to bring two mines 
to production which would achieve a 
coidbined output of 250,000 ounces from 
some time in 1973. On top of that 
Mr S. G. Menell, chairman of Anglo- 
Transvaal Consolidated, has stated &at 
the orebody being mined by Atok Invest¬ 
ments, jointly owned with United States 
Steel and huddle WitSi can readily 
sustain a larger scale of operations.” 

The expansion plans to date (see table) 
will have the effect of increai^g South 
African production by something like 
25% a year for the next three year^ with 
most of the impact coming in 1972. The 
projected capacity in 1973 will be about 
twice the putable Iwel ^ South African 
j^atinutn sales last y^r. What this means 
at least is that the producers and hence 
shareholders should not bank on an 
unlimited market for the metal at any 



particular jpme: die 
<when the supply will xn^ to be rat‘ 
or the price ciit or both. Since a 
cut would be guaranteed to 
unpleasant consequences for the medtet 
Xa^ing of platinum share^ it ^ 

Cn^e to hear from the producers ilf goid 
time that they have a contingency plan 
te ensure stability on this front, ui^l 
then some investor caution is indicated at 
present prices. i 

Life asi^ance 

fquity lovers 


The latest issue of Planned Savings 
highlights an important point that is often 
overlooked in the unending argument 
between, advocates of equity-linked 
polkies and those favouring the ” conven¬ 
tional” with profits endowment policy. 
The equity-linked enthusiasts claim that 
an equity4inked policy is a better iniladon 
hedge because virtually all the underlying 
assets are invested in equities, whereas a 
large slice of any conventional life office’s 
po^olio consists of fixed interest 
securities, which, as everybody knows, 
have shown poor returns, in terms of 
income and capital growth over the past 
twenty years. 

This is true. But what is often over¬ 
looked is that the conventional life office 
issues not only wiffi-profits policies but also 
non-profit policies. These have a fixed 
interest character. No matter what 
happens to equity prices, interest rates, 
or the puichasing power of the pound, 
the policyholder gets his amed sum 
assured and no more. The life office in 
other words has fixed interest assets and 
fixed-interest-type liabilities. And it has 
equity-type assets (equities and commercial 
property) and equity-type liabilities (with- 
pnffits policies). In ^neral tenns these 
roughly match up. For life offices as a 
whde around half the assets are ^uity 
type ^nd half fixed interest; and similarly 
whh the liabilities. But not exactly. 
Planned Savings has studied the accounts 
of four life offices: the Norwich Union, 
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the . Qriisader, the Emiity and and 
the Scottish ^^Tidows. In 4U four ientes 
the equity-type assets are a lara^ ifoiire 
of the total than are equity-type liabilitKs 
(with-profits pdicieo)! ^ The ^^thtprofits 
policyholder in effect has^ 100% 
equity investment and mote. He has 
hhidai gearing. More, even where 
equities are shown at mjuket value (w 
more and' more life offices no 4 y dd)i 
properiy investments are ustudly nht 

As PhHned Savings warns, the nigu- 
ihents are not all one way. Althdi^ many 
offices have this gearing now, they may 
not always do so over the life of a new 
pdiicy taiten out now. The {Sromrtion of 
non-profit policies could fall. There could 
thus be proportionately more with-profits 
policyholders to share in whatev^ ntofits 
are produced on the non-profit section of 
the fund. Above all how much of the 
profit earned on the combined fund is 
paid out to with-tmlits policyholders is 
at the actuary's mkrbtion unlike the 
equity-linked poUcyholder, the with-profits 
policyholder can never be sure he is getting 
his full whadi of dte income and capitsd 
growth '(although he may in fact be 
getting more). TTie witbprofits policy¬ 
holder who surrenders his policy gets an 
even rougher, and more arbitrary, deal, 
while the equity linked man is assured of 
his slice of the cake. Nevertheless the 
equity lover could look more carefully 
at the conventional with-profits policy 
than he has been doing lately. 

And with the equity cult having taken 
a knock in the past year it is worth 
recording that at least one bunch of 
insurance managers managed to buck the 
index on bdialf of their equity-linked 
policyholders. Scottish Widows’, wA^idi on 
Thursday reported a 27% increase in 
sums assured and a 21% ij|e in,< 
annual prennums, and ivMch adrnuuitcrs 
its own special fund for the purpditie of 
equity-linked policies (its investor^ 
licy ”), managed to hold the <^ital toss 
over calendar 1969 to t.3%. Tnis cqm- 
pares favcmrably with a lliifl of about iq% 
m the Financtdl Times all-ahare index 
(adjusted for^ irieotne aid ^pital gains 
tax) not to mention the geimal run of 
unit trust perfomiances. In line with the 
commirtment to •'the policyholders con¬ 
cerned, tilis fund was kept heavily 
invested in equities (as to 85%). 

On the hand widiprteitB fxdiey- 
holders had the benefit of the society’s 
sensitivity to thh revette dividend yidd 
gap: xnudh Of the :y^^s new money was 
shunted imo the gilt-edged maxfcec in 
preference to both equities and property, 
to give a record interest ymi ^ 
£7 15s 4d%. Thar sqi^ts nn 

element of ftexibility which oSmd be Vet 
another rteuon for Ildcfog tneio'U^ 
at the widipriifih 

diat Septtilh saw more tiian 

£50 mh knocked off the xiutfket vidoe of 
ite at Mnt partly beteuuie 

^ 4 ure ttidfo doncenied about 

InOtehe mm inmieffiate csqritel jjmina— 
>fodir ; #io has its imidiootiohii for Jlte 
:equ'iif'krill'.v■’^ 
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Extracts from Adortess py the Chalrmaii, MR. JOHN PARTRIDGE 


The sixty-eighth Annual Genefal Meeting of Tntpei^ial Tobacco Group ' 
was held in liondon on 25th March. 7 be foJdOwhig are some of the 
points mentioned in the ("hairman's Address to the Shareholders. 

RESULTS FOR IHE YEAR 

Group trading profit, at ,£31.6 million, was up by just over 
£4 million and was closely in line with our forecast at the time of the 
interim dividend announcement last July. Return on operating capital 
employed was held at just over 17%. 

Investment income, at £9.7 million, wa.s bound to be lower because 
of the disposal of the holding in Gallaher Ltd. in May 1968, but by 
virtue of increases frodi other' sources the Reduction was held to 
some £Bno.ooo. Interest charges were up by ii.4^ million. 

Group profit after all charges but before taxation came out at 
£55.9 million, an increase of £1.8 million over 1968. Profit after 
taxation attributable to the Parent Company w'as £34.9 m'illion. 
Transfers to Group Reser\-e.s amount to £9.8 million, and Operating 
cash How to £18 million. 

There was a further net addition of £21.2 million ‘to fixed assets 
during the year. 

The ten-year comparison given at the end of the Accounts shows 
that since 1960 the Group has approximately dotibled both its trading 
profit and its profit after all charges except taxation. Since 1965 
earnings i>er share have risen from n),3d to I4.8d. 

TAXATION 

The charge rose from £19.7 million in 1968 to £20.9 million, 
partly because of higher trading profit and partly because of the 
increase in the rate rtf Corporation Tax. 

A year ago at this time I asserted that it would be good for the 
health of British industry if the Chancellor of the Exchequer were to 
reduce the rate of Coiporation Tax from 42^% to 40%. I had, 

’ I confess, little hope that this wou'ld happen, and in the event the 
Chancellor did precisely the opposite: he raised the rate from 42i‘"o 
to 45%. The effect on indu.stfy's casli flow and investment capacity 
has inevitably been debilitating. I'hi.s year the pre-Budget scene‘is 
such that one is cntiitled to indulge in greater hope. 

DIVIDEND DISTOIBUTION 

The final Ordinary dividend of 10,5 now proposed brings the 
total distribution for the year to 18^^/., nearly pointy higher than 
the 1968 equivalent. 

DIVISIONAL PERFORMANCE 

In a market that wa$ again a kcertly competitive one our Tobacco 
Division futthcr increased both turnover and profits to new high levels. 

Our Paper aittl BoaW Division also did well. ; Not unexpectedly 
the Distribuftive Trade Division took something of a knock following 
the abolition of resale piiicc maintenance in respect df tobacco products 
and a higher SET dharge. The performance of our Food\Divi«on 
failed to match calmer promise, but it is fair to add that the niain 
reasons lay wich adverse factors outside our .continof. 

As you will have seen, the Group’s total turnover exceeded £i,nxi 
million; and it wga again^^the case tijust some 4% contgumter 

spending in this coimtiy ; £28,0^ million'^ 

devoted to Invperrars tobacco and food products. 

PATTERN OF GROUP TRADING ^ 

At 3i8t October 1969 our trading capital was divided; at to 77% 
employed in our tobacco business and 23% employed in e^er 
activities. 1969 trading profit was divided as to 87^% from tofiiaeco. 


12^% from other activities—the latte# projrfirdon being depleted by 
the unfavourable experience of our Fbod'^lntercsts. 'I’Ws analysis of 
capital and profits includes l^th the activities of our trading divisions 
and our interest in Mardon Packaging International Ltd. (which we 
regard as a trading inves|tnent); but tt excludes Jtoiis Grv>up Ltd. 
since only two momhs|’ profits rtf that company were bniught into 
,'our Accounts. •. 

With the acquisition of Ross Group Ltd. and more recemly of 
Allied Farm Foods Ltd., the position now is that our enlarged trading 
capital is divided approximately as to 67'',. employed in tobacco and 
33% in other activities; and of the latter proportion some 20 V. is 
in food. It is much t<W) early for me to attempt to quantify the 
profits division that will emerge in the current year, but clearly the 
contribution from activities other than tobacco .should be sirbstamially 
up on 1969. 

TOE FOOD INDUSTRY 

As the Accounts disclose, our turnover in food, ro.se from 
£35 million in 1968 to £63 million last year. In this current year the 
food sales of our existing businesses, barring completely .unforeseen 
circumstances, are likely to exceed.£j70 mjlUon. We have sought 
to major in certain areas of the food industiy w'hich we judge to 
have real growth potential—in particular, convenience foods and 
poultry. Wc have a valuable and increasing busine.ss in frozen and 
canned foods. We have a sub.stantia 1 share of the market in potato 
crisps, sauce,s and pickles. In the case of poultry we now .supply some 
2yi% of the total national market in broiler chickens and some 10% 
of the national market in turkeys. 

ORGANISATION AND PERSONNEL 

The Directors* Report records the Board’s tribute to the part played 
by employees throughout the Group. Although the reference i.s a 
brief one it is none the less dinccrc. 1969 imposed many exacting 
demands which were met with efficiency and enthusiasm by employees 
at all levels. 

PROSPECTS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 

In the period that has elapsed since tst November last our 
Tobacco Division has continued to do well in terms both of 
market dhare and of profi^ility. To date the results rtf our Paper 
and Board and Diatributive Trade Divisions compare favourably with 
those, of the corresponding months of the previous year. Because of 
recent acquisitions no vaMd comparison with last year is possible for 
the Food Division as a whole. Many costs have risen, the latest 
example being that of metal cans, and it is already clear that profit 
maigim in respect of a number of Food Dividotl products require to 
be improved, , * 

Unl^ the Budget to be introduced next month, con tains unexpected 
horroi^ for us Group trading profits for 1970 ^ould be significantly 

on 19^9. Investment income will be appmia^ly enhanced by higher 
dividend receipts on, pur holding in British-^encan Tobacco C^- 
party Ltd., and we can also look for an increased return on our 
interest in Mardon Packaj^ing International;j^d-* which is achieving 

th|^ gai^i w|M have to be set a 
'mtnAHHi' nk interest chfiiget, but the na efTect-nas we see 
this date with seven months ya to go—should be a 
il^timer improvemtm in Group profit before taxation. Against this 
backgBpiRld Ihe most I can prudently say now is that we e9q>ect 
. to kte ^aMlS' at least to maintain our Ordinary dividend diRfibution 
at year’s level. 
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Activities 


Highligh ts Irom Sir Paul Benthalfe Review 


8 The consolidated profit before taxation for 1969 was 
, 407,415 (£ 2 , 015.095 for 1968 ). After taxation the 
consolidate profit was £ 1 , 283 , 030 , (£ 1,127316 for 1968 ). 
The proposed final dividend of 11 % will bring the total for 
the year to 17 % ( 16 % for 1968 ). The exceptional profit on 
sale of investments has been added to the profit and loss 
account balance. 

# Our principal subsidiaries in the United Kingdom 
enjoye a year in which substantial rises in the prices of 
many non-ferrous metals gave opportunities for profitable 
trading, particularly during the second six months. 

0 The British Metal Corporation increased its trading 
profits substantially in 1 ^. The year was very satisfactory 
lor ores and concentrates. Throughout 1969 the rising 
price of aluminium helped its expanding business in metals 
not traded on the London Metal Exchange to show most 
satisfactory results. 

0 Henry Gardner & Co. Limited celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary by producing a record profit figure. Particular 
mention should be made of Gardner Metals Limited, 
which, in its second trading year, did very well. 

% The Henry Gardner Group*, through its subsidiary 
companies, Gardner Metals Limited (Birmingham) and' 
William Rowland Limited (Sheffield) and warehouse 
operations in the Glasgow and Manchester areas now has a 
network of strategically placed non-ferrous service centres. 
William Rowland has hived off the steel side of its business 
into Willkm Rowland Steel Limited, with service facilities 
in'Sheffield, Darlinp^ton and Manchester, which with 
Gardner Steel in Birmingham and Gardner Steel 
(Southern) in Aldershot give Henry Gardner similar cover 
on steel to that which it has in non-ferrous metals. 

• Mountstar Metal Corporation Limited had another 
excellent year. This was largely due to successful metal 
trading, helped by the exceptionally lively market 
conditions. During the year, Mountstar commenced the 
smelting of white metal.This new activity is complementary 
to their existing manufacturing operations. Owing to high 
mettd prices, which are likely to persist in the future, new 
uses for secondaty metal are constantly being found. 

0 B.M.C. (Cnnada) achieved a further record level of ^ 
profits. Drew Brown, Henry Gardner’s Canadian subsidiary, 
made an important contribution to Group profits and is 


well established to benefit from the continuing industrial 
expansion of Canada. 

% B.M.C. (Australia) achieved good results, much of the 
profit coming from scrap. The Thaduna copper mine, now 
wholly own^, will commence production in May 1970 . 
Although the operation is a small one, it should at current 
copper prices profitable. 

# Construction of Aluminium Bahrain’s smelter, in which 
the British Metal Corporation has an 18 % interest, 
continues according to plan with start up scheduled 
during the first half of 1971 . 

In the past this company has followed a policy of 
istributing the major portion of its earnings. In future, we 
intend retaining a heater proportion of profits in good 
years with the object of increasing our rate of growth and 
at the same time providing greater protection for the 
dividend rate. We shall of course hope to increase 
dividends steadily as well as to increase retained profits. 

GROUP FIVE YEAR RECORD 1966-1969 



1965 

1966 

1067 

1968 

1969 


fiOOO's 

£000*8 

£000*8 

£000*8 

£000*8 

Croup Pre-tax Profit 

1,277 

1,307 

1,746 

2,015 

2.407 

Profit after tax 

691 

892 

1,176 

1,197 

1.283 

Cost of Dividends paid 






(1965-net> 






Preference 

32 

54 

51 

54 

54 

Ordinary 

381 

685 

750 

774 

622 

Ordinary (percentage) 

(15) 

(16) 

(15i) 

(16) 

(17) 

Tesued capital 






Preference 

900 

900 

900 

800 

900 

Ordinary and Deferred 






Ordinary 

4,436 

5.236 

5,236 

6,236 

5,600 

Reserves 

... —- 

3.494 

3,906 

4445 

4,689 

6,892 


NOTES 

1. The dividend ngfats on 400,000 Ordinary Shares have heen waived 
In respect of all flnanolal periods up to and Including 31st December 
1971, The 9M,S08 Defbrred Ordinary Shards do not rankTlOr dividend 
in respect of Ananelal periods up to and including 31st Dtosmher 1970. 
3. The 1969 proAt figures excluded losses resulting iTom the. war In 
Nigeria^ 

3. The 1909 profit figures exclude exceptional profits less losses, 
which have been transtorred to the balanos of the profit and loss 
account. 


m Amalgamated Metal CbrporaHon 

Ho lding Company Ibr: *flis BtltMl Metal OsirporaUon Lfmitsd, Henry Gardner 4b Co. Limited, Mountstar Msial Oorpoistlon Limited. 

PilnosB House, 98 Ofeehani Street, London Copies of the Annual Aeport and^AocounM mag The Swrefory. 
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Highfiis|t E^rnffig^ft in History 


The highest earnings in its history were 
recorded by Falconbridge Nickel Mines 
Limited in 1969. 

At $45.154.000 they were almost double 
1968's figure of $24,461,000. Per share, 
earnings were equal to $9.13 against $4.99. 

Despite a loss of; production due to a 
three-month strike, these gains were made 
because two new mines attained higher 
output, and the company substantially re¬ 
duced Its inventories of finished metal in 
an effort to meet the requirements of its 
customers. 

Nickel deliveries rose from 70.712,000 


pounds to 80.647,000 and copper from 
39.787,000 to 49,456,000 pounds. 

Construction is in full swing at the 
ferronickel project at Falconbridge 
Dominicana. C. por A. in the Dbmir^ican 
Republic. The $US195.000,000 operation 
Is expected to be on stream early in 
1972. 

Annual Report for 1969 is available on 
request from the Secretary, Falconbridge' 

Nickel Mines Limited. Seven King Street 
East. Toronto, Canada. 

All dollar amounts are Canadian funds. FALCONBRIDGE 

unless otherwise specified. Toronto Caneda’ 
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N.V. PHILIPS’ 

GLOEILAMPENPABRIEKEN 

EINDHOVEN 

The Annual Report and Accounts of N.V. Philips' Gloeilampenfabrieken and the Holding Company (N.V. Gemeenschappelljk Bezit 
van Aandeelen Philips' Gloeilampenfabrieken) will shortly be available in their English translation. The Holding Company owns 
FI.1,168,288,000 Ordinary Shares of N.V. Philips' Gloeilampenfabrieken out of a total of FI.1,168.523,000 and Fl.3,075,000 Preference 
Shares out of the FI.3,086.000 m issue. Below is set out the Consolidated Statement of the Financial Position at 31st December, 1969. 
combining the data of N.V. Philips' Gloeilampenfabrieken and the United States Philips Trust. 

CONSOLIDATED STATEMfiNT OF FINANCIAL POSITION AS AT 31st DECEMBEK. 1989 


ASSETS 


In thousands of guilders 


LIABILITIES 


Property, plant and aquipmant 



Share capital and roaarvaa 



Repiacemectt value. 

8,670,575 


Ordinary share capital 

1,168,523 


Depreciation 

4,074,463 

4,596,112 

6% cum. part. pref. share capital 

3,086 


Intanglblaaaaafa 


_ 

Share premium account 

445,457 


intaraatain nbn-eoneolidated 



Retained profit 

2,839,802 


aubaidlaHaa and aaaociatad 



Revaluation. 

1,091,225 

5,548,093 

eompanfaa 


1,012,148 

Minority aharaholdora' 



Sundry non-currant aaaata 


367,314 

Intaraata. 


680,645 

Stocka 



Sundry prtialalona ^ 



Factory stocks 

2.373.062 


Long-term provisionq. 

1,183,796 


Advance payments by 



Short-term provisions .... 

329,600 

1,613,396 

customers 

214,694 


Long-torm llabllltios 




2,158,368 


Convertible debentures 



Commercial stocks 

2,048,897 

4,207,265 

(ijnsacMrad). 

587,058 


Debtors 



Other debentures (unsecured) 

514,043 


Trade debtors 

3,859,670 


Other long-term liabilities 

1,125.839 

2,226.940 

Discounted bills 

356,290 


Current liabiliqloa 




3.603,380 


Banks . 

1.782,601 


Other debtors 

623,763 


1 Creditors . 

2,080,118 


Prepaid expenses 

237,325 

4,264,468 

-Provisions for tax on profits 

480,717 


Liquid aaaata 



Accrued expenses.. .... 

670,271 

5,013,707 

Marketable securities 

119,186 


ProfUlordistributibn .. 


263,059 

Cash at bank and in hand 

679,347 

798,533 






15,245,840 



15.245,840 


The development of the Philips' Group as a whole over recent years is shown in a table published in the Annual Report, from which the 
following figures have been extracted. The data for 1968 have been adjusted to make them comparable with 1969 to reflect the 
consolidation of Pye Holdings Ltd., UK, and the merger between N.A.P. Company, Inq^dnd Conelco, USA. 


recalculatad 

profonna 

1968 


Sales (excluding inter-company sales) . 

Increase on the preceding year . 

Trading Profit 

As percentage of sales 

Net Profit 

Per Ordinary Share of FI.10 (m guilders) * 

Increase on the preceding year .,j;. 

Retelned Profit .... 

As percentage of net profit 
Dividend per Ordinary Share of FI.10 (in guilders) 

Scrip Issue .... . 

Dividend per Preference Share of FI.10 (in guilders) 

Scrip issue in Ordinary Shares .. 

Net worth , 

Long-term liabilities and provisions . 

Short-term liabilities and provisions . 

Current assets 

Rstio of current assets to short-term liabilities and provisions. 

Additions to property, plant sod equipment . 

Depreciation of property, plant and equipment. 

Number of employees 


13,023 

12 % 

1.364 

104% 

518 

4.09 

19 % 

255 

49% 

1.90 

10 % 

0.86 

2 % 


11,596 

11 % 

1,231 

10 . 6 % 

435 

347 


In millions of guilders 


5,548 

5,133 

5,127 

4.787 

4,730 

3,411 

3.t87 

3,070 

2.606 

2,347 

5.606 

4.456 

3,899 

3.627 

3,537 

9.270 

: 7.932 

6,956 

6,354 

6,435 

1.7 

1.6 

1.8 

1:8 

1.8 

- >16 

656 

481 

503 

663 

549 

611 . 

461 

420 

368 

339,000 

308,OpO 

,V 257,000 

241,000 

244,000 


" . deducting distributions other shareholders 

• • was ado a diatribtition by U.S. Pfrilipa Tiuat (of which tha «h tha Holding Company am bananciariaa): 

Par Cumulativa Pa«tl!rtp«liwMaraMM,^ii& of Fl.l 0, $0.01 

Par OrdirwryiSy^of ft. $0.06 


Copdi of iht abon plU bo obtolnoblo from | 

HILL SAMUEL ft co; 4||i|tSO^:1SOy 


British Fisssi Agsnts 

ifREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


■I 
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Banking Corporation 

Incorporated in Hong Kong with Limited Liability 


Highlights from The Chairman’s International Survey 
and Statement for the year 1969 . 
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Mr. J. A. H, Saunders, Chairman, 
speaking to shareholders on 26 March, 
1970 , reported another record profit for 
the Bank of £ 6 , 200 , 000 . A larger final 
dividend than forecast will give a total 
distribution for 1969 of 12 /- per share. 

It is then proposed, by capitalising £ 13.2 
million, to make a free scrip issue of one 
new share for one, on which a total annual 
dividend of 6/6d is forecast. 

The strong liquid position maintained as 
a matter of policy enabled the Group to 
benefit greatly from high interest rates in 
most money markets. 

Increased plroflts were earned by the Bank 
and all its subsidiaries. 

Group deposits rose by £175 million and 
assets exceeded £ 1,485 million. 

In Canada the Bank acquired a 75 % 
holding in British Acceptance Corpora¬ 
tion of British Columbia and is about to 


open a Representative Office in Van¬ 
couver. 

Pood supply in Asia improved, but there 
are still great social and economic 
problems to overcome in agriculture. 

Most primary commodities, except food- 
grains and tea, ei\ioyed higher prices 
and increased demand. 

American efforts to control inflation are a 
source of some concern, although there 
are also more favourable influences 
affecting trade. 

The Australian economy expanded well, 
but inflationary tendencies are visible. 

Hong Kong’s exports now exceed those 
from any other country in South and 
East Asia, except Japan. 

China has been active in restoring dis¬ 
cipline to revive the economy, but hopes 


to do this without using material 
incentives. 

The Japanese economy grew even 
stronger and greater capital and trade 
liberalization is in prospect. 

Indonesian recovery continued, but much 
remains to be done if progress is to be 
consolidated. 

Unemployment is a growing problem in 
many developing countries, and is 
unlikely to be eased by investment in 
heavy industry. 

More skilled workers and fewer clerks 
are needed if economic growth Is to be 
improved. 

Teehnical education, especially at the 
lower levels, needs urgently to be 
expanded and school systems must be 
re-shaped to achieve this. 


The Hongkong Bank Group 

1968 

1969 

issued Share Capital 

£ 12,000.000 

£ 13 , 200,000 

Reserve Fund 

22,600,000 

24 , 800,000 

Undistributed Ftofit 

2.200,000 

2 , 700,000 

Deposits ; 

915,800,000 

1 , 091 , 100,000 

Advances 

535.200,000 

682 , 900,000 

Bank Premises 

7,500,000 

7 , 608,000 

Net Profit 

7,200,000 

9 , 600,000 

Total Assets 

£1,258.700,000 

£ 1 , 485 , 100,800 


Hie Hongkong Bank has offices or sub¬ 
sidiary companies in London, Hamburg, 
Paris, Geneva, New Ymrk, San Francisco, 
Sydney and Vancouver and across Asia 
and Africa from Tokyo to Tangier. 
ABMngrt its snhshUnriee nve: Mercantile 
Bank, The British Bank of the Middle 
East, Hang Seng Bank in Hong Kong, The 
Hon^ong and Shanghai Banking Cor¬ 
poration of California, Hongkong Finance 
of Sydney, and British Acceptance Cor¬ 
poration in Vancouver, 
llie Bank also has sPhstaatial iateests in: 
MeicgntUe Credits of l^dney, Interna* 
djomal C b m metc i ri Bank and Exporters* 
. Refinance Gorpotation in London. 


9S 


Copies of the Report and Acoams wiih the fyU text of the Chairmm^M-bi^^ Survey and Statement and the reports and 
accounts of other members of the Croup may be obtained from the Head QjjUde pffhe Hongkong and Shemghtd Banking Corporation^ 

HongKong^4H^Jiom^theMdiikm.Cffcesat9CmeHiurpkSfttttt^S-CJ^tmdW 
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ALi FIRE, CAEUAtTVi AN^ SICKNESS, 

80NDINQ, AVIATtOH AHO MARINE LINES 

Him# Office: 400 P#rl&AvSnu#. York, New York 10022 

dffl6#» In Atton^e Chlpego^ Deltas. Hartford, 

Loe AngsMs* Ssii PrillBiseo* Yoimto end Montreal 

'I ' IS“ ' ' 

Af ftaf$ In Stockhnim, Zutidk SjAISn^, AfHans, Madrid and Rio da Janalro. 
In LONDON through Ralnaurance Undmrwriting Sarvicas Limitadf 
Fanehurch Houaa, S Fanchurch Straet. 


HIGHLIGHTS from 1969 


Total Admitted Aaaete.. . 
Net Premiums Written... 
Statutory Underwriting 

Gain. 

Composite Underwriting 

Ratio. 

Net Investment Income.. 
Surplus to Policyholders.. 
Adjusted Earnings Per 


1969 1968 

$444,367,524 $388,306,921 
$191,694,766 $168,236,601 

$1,861,153 $2,610,914 

96.50% 96.83% 

$14,497,171 $11,913,120 

$122,123,523 $123,809,064 


Board of Directors 


ROBERT L. BRADDOCK 
Pmidtnt 
New York, N. Y. 

HARLLEE BRANCH, JR. 
Chairman 

The Southern Company 
Atianta, Ga. 

JEAN-PIERRE BHUDERER 
Executive Vico Freeident 
Eleetro-Watt 
Zurich, SwUaerland 

HENRY C. BRUNIE 
Diraetor 

The Bank of New York 
New York, N. Y. 

CHARLES W. BUEK 
Preeident 

The United States Trust 

JAMES A. C ATHCART, JR. 
Chairman o/ the Board 
New YarkTN, Y, 

CARL DE GEER 
Execatiee Vies Preeident 
Steehhotme EaekUda Bank 
Stoekhoim, Sweden 

JOHN A. FULLER 

TheMt Telephone Coer^ny 
ei 'Canada 

Manireal^ Qaehee^ Canada 
ALBERT J. HETTINGER, JR. 

WILUAM A. HOBBS' 
Preeident > > 

Stateside Aeeet Management 

CiNTDOmtiiM. ."s' 

Ch£Sotteeeme, Virginia 


LUTHER G. HOLBROOK 
Vies Preeident and Oovernor 
T. Mellon and Sana 
Pitteburghj Pa. 

GILBERT W. HUMPHREY 
Chairman 

The Hanna Mining Company 
CHeo^and, Ohio 

REED O. HUNT 
Director 

Crown ZtUerbadi CarponOion 
San Francisco, Cal. 

N. BAXTER JACKSON 
Honorary Chairman 
International Advisory Board 
Chemical Bank 
New York, N. Y. 

EDWARD G. LOWRY. JR. 
Peterborwigh, N, H. 

ANDREW W. MATHIESON 
Vjkw Preeident and Oovernor 
T. Mellon and Sons 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

HARVEY MOl£ 

Preeident 

United States Steel and 

Fund, Inc. 

FREDERICK L. MOORE 
Vice Present and Director 

FREDERICK K. TRASK, JR. 
Person dk Track 
New York, NY. 

BIHHL8BRT WARFIELD 



THE MERCMANTS TRUST 


The Annual General Meeting of 
The Merchants Trust Limited will 
be held on April 22 in London. 

The following is the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Mr 
G. P. S. MaePherson, O.B.E.: 

Gross Revenue Increased 

The increase of £128,793 lin 
Gross Rcx’ciiuc for the year to 
£1425,734 was mainly due to the 
full year’s use of the funds raised 
by the convertible loan issue in 
July, 1968, and by the .second 
dollar loan of January, 1969. The 
interest charges incurred on these 
loans increased from £145,384 to 
£341,538 and this caused a fall 
in net revenue available for the 
ordinary stock from £946,827 to 
£921,160, equivalent to earnings 
of 7.6 -per cent as against 7.8 per 
cent last year. Your Directors 
have recommended the same total 
dividend as last year at 7J per 
cent. 

I 

Current Estimates 

A.S forecast, there has been a 
substantial .shortfall between the 
interest paid on the dollar loans 
and ihe income received Irom the 
inve.stmcnts made therefrom. 
There are Welcome indications 
that the relevant Eurodollar 
interest rates arc easing, but as 
they arc fixed for 6 months in 
advance, the expected fall is not 
likely to have a material efferr 
on earnings in the current year. 
Net income from the U.S.A. will 
probably decrease somewhat, and 
though some higher dividends 
from U.K. investments are 
expected, our present estimates 
for the current year indicate rather 
low'cr earnings. In the event of 
a shortfall it is the Board’s inten¬ 
tion to maintain the present rate 
of dividend. 

Fall in Market Values 

During the year there was a 
substantial fall in stock markets 
in the U.K. and in America and 
.alsO ; in the investment dollar 
preniium ffom 50J per cent to 
, 34J per cent.' Since the Trust 
had commirted all the proceeds 
of the convertible loan stock and 
the dollar loan to the market by 


the end of last year and also had 
current liabilities of £881403, it 
was fully exposed to the m^uket 
setback and the net asset value 
of the Trust’s 5s units had fallen 
from 15s 8d to us 5d at the 
year end. At the 31st January, 
1970, the invested funds amounted 
to £34,360,000 and net current 
assets were £59,o<x). 

Disposition of Funds 

During the year U.K. invest¬ 
ments, vvtTc again increased by 
£i,235,t)oo, of which convertible 
bonds represented £885,000, 
which largely accounts for the 
increase Jn bond holdings from 
3.7 per cent to 7.3 per cent. There 
was a furtJicr £510,01*0 invested 
in Japan and there < was a dis¬ 
investment of some £2 ,i3o,cx:>u lin 
N. America, £480,000 in Europe 
and some £250,000 elsewhcn\ 

The present di.sposition of funds 
reflects these investment changc.s 
and the alteration in market 
values. The reduction of the 
dollar content of the portfolio 
from 39.9 per cent to 29.8 per 
cent (which curiously is almost 
the same percentage as for 1961) 
reflects .some disquiet regarding 
the near-'term effects of the steps 
taken by the Administration' to 
solve the pressing problems of 
inflation, Vietnam, and social dis¬ 
orders, and also some doubts 
regardiitg the validity of the dollar 
premium while the pound shows 
its presscru strength. I diould 
expect our former large position 
in the U.S.A. to be rebuilt again 
in due cour.se, as attractive oppor¬ 
tunities present themselves during 
the setback which appears likely 
to continue for some time. In 
Britain the business outlook has 
been improving; but a significant 
modification of the' present stiff 
monetary restrictions is be>ing 
jcopardi.sed by the spate of sub- 
.stantial wage increiiaei consequent 
upon the &>yemment’s abandon¬ 
ment of its proposed income 
policy. These and o^er rising costs 
present a threap to , profit mar¬ 
gins and, if carried too far, could 
again weaken the position of 
sterling, particularly if inter¬ 
national trade becomes less 
buoyant. 
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THE PROPRIETORS OF 
HAY’S WHARF, LIMITED 

Tke Sixty^seeond Annual General A/eatinjg of the Company wax 
held on 26 th March, SIR DAVID H. BURNETT, BT„ M.B.B„ T.D., 
Chairman, presidinjii. The jollowinff ix extractied from hif ret^ew a/ thf 
year ended 30th September i^6g : * * , 

^The Companies engaged in activities .outside the port transport 
industry in London shoveed^ a trading profit of it%' more 

than last year. The decision was taken after the end of the year finally 
to close the remaining wharves of Hay’s Wharf Limited (the principal 
port transport company of the Group), the immediate financial effed 
of which has been to arrest trading losses, and the long-term effect of 
which could be greatly to enhance the value of the jiropertv J'wned by 
the Company in Tooley Street, London. 

A summary of profits before tax shows : port transport £3(1,000 
(£687,000), distribution services £:)9i,ooo (£398,000), shipping and 
allied services £445,000 (£502,000). and investment property £295,000 
(£290,000), less interest and management £724,000 (£800,000). Capital 
investment outside the port transport industry amounted to £4.9m. 
before grants. Much of this new investment will be revenue earning 
in the current year for the first time. Group C'lompanics in general, 
apart from port transport, are providing increasing pn>fit contributions. 

Good results were produced by the bonding compAinies in Scotland. 
St. Olaf Bonding Co. Limited also produced sati.sfactorv results and 
expanded its business in the bulk storage of wines. The profit of Hays 
Business Records Centre Limited substantially exceeded its budget. 
Tees Storage Co. Limited had another exi client year. A new company, 
United Kingdom Cold Storage Limited, brought into use at Dagenham 
its new cold store of 1,600,000 <‘u.ft. at the end of the financial year, 
and cold stores have been purchased at Wigston, Luton and Warwick. 
The packing and distribution activities of the C»roup have been concen¬ 
trated in extensive premises at Dagenham, providing nearly 300,000 
sq.ft, of covered space and 488,000 sq.ft, of hardsiaiiding. I'lic bu.sine.ss 
since June 1969 has been conducted under the name of Dagenham 
Storage Co. Limited, and the Company i.s trading profitably. Impriived 
profit.s and return on capital were brought about in the road haulage 
sfTtion. A new weekly shipping service from Lowestoft to Esbjerg 
was instituted in June, and in July the ni.v. Dangeld, a unit carrier, 
came into service on the established Whitstable-Esbjerg route. Since 
the end of the year, a self-discharging bulk carrier, the m.v. Resilieme, 
was brought into service. A new long-term contrad for the carriage 
of oil in the Bristol Channel area started in January 1970. A capital 
expenditure programme for new vessc'ls amounting to £2,601. has been 
completed. 

The Company’s property in Tooley Street has an area of approxi¬ 
mately 25 acres^and an almost continuous frontage: to the South bank 
of the river of tw(>-third.s of a mile, extending froni a point west of 
London Bridge downstream to Tower Bridge. Negotiations are taking 
place relating to the rc-planning of this area. An option agreement 
for a building lea.se, the terms of which have been agreed, has been 
negotiated for part of this area. It does not appear .so far that the 
proposed redevelopment of this particular arc't (onfhets in principle 
with the preliminary ideas of the authorities. In view of this, demo¬ 
lition and clearance work has begun. About 5 acres of buildings and 
land not yet ripe foe development are being reserved for the oc cupation 
of certain Group companies engaged in profitable and expanding 
enterprises. Early developments arc likely to be effected by granting 
building leases of land on such conditions as will secure the orderly 
development of the whole in accordance with a long-term plan, and 
on such terms as will enable shareholders wherever possible to benefit 
from future increases in rental values, and as will afford the maximum 
improvement to land awaiting redevelopment. It would be unrealistic 
at this stage to propose any figure relating to the development value 
of the Estate as a whole. 

FURTHER OUTLOOK 

Expansion and improved profitability of the main at tivitics of the 
Company should go far to restore profits in the present year, given 
normal trading conditions and subject to the performance of the port 
transport companies of Group. Under present conditions, it would 
be nnwise* to make any forecasts las to port transport results, and it 
should be remembered that further industrial trouble in the ports could 
in some instanees hav^ serious reperruslions. <in other activities of tlic 
Group. No forecasts whatsoever can' be either as to tipiing or 

likely benefits from prqperty redevelopment. In the loi^r lerm .it i$ 
reasonkbhs, to expect* that the TooI^‘Street Rstkte is apkiPeLbC produce 
ing a pifw jjuid ^valuable source ^ incoine» inci^ng oyei) tbp; years- ^ 
Hw leport imd acoottnts were adopied and a final diidjitinil of 3 *"^ 
wardedM^ hi* ^<9% f«?t yfar). 




mmmm 

CmiENH 




IXNENi;i 

aRiiwiniK.iw>a 

sonraMosniiES 


j Turnover 

1 Surplus before taxation 

1969 

1868 

£28.978,990 

£26,518,000 

£4,776.000 

£4.338.000 

j Profit attributable to 

1 shareholders 

1 Pre-tax earnings per 

1 ordinary share 

j Ordinary dividend 

£2,509,000 

£2.188,000 

33-8il. 

30'8d. 

n% 

1H6% 


The following are extracts from Mr, N. M. Peech's 

Statement to shareholders submitted to the annual 

general meeting on let April. 

\ The Company’s main hueiness is in mineral, 
chemicals and ceramics, operating in the U.K. . 
and overseas. 

2 Prolonged strikes in the Canadian metal and 
construction industries adversely affected 
pre-tax profits by an estimated £400,000. 
Conditions have now returned to nonnal. 

3 Capital expenditure in the year amounted to 
£6-8 million. 

4 Increased profits are forecast for 1970 from 
all U.K. and overseas activities. 

3 Our technolo^ is now being applied to the 
exploitation of calcium limestone at home 
and overseas based on our expertise in the 
development of products &om magnesian 
limestone. 

0 In sea-water magnesia we have a strong 
foundation wd technical lead and are moving 
into magnesia fine chemicals where we see good 
prospects. 


*7 There is good potential growth for dur 
activities in Canada, Sax^ia, Spain and 
Austiralia. 



iiM) Ai^mits.of TM Steetliy Company ttaniM 
s«iMla|pi 8^ llp,j5.«(orlao|». NotIt; ./ 
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■ " A The 

SCOTTtelft PROViDEIVT 

Institatfqii 

for muiuat life a$8urmeo 
PtMication of current value$ o€ assets 

In presenting the Repoitt and Account for 1969 to ihr 13and 
Annual Generjd Meeting of ,Tlhe Scortiath Provident Institutfon,^ the 
Chairman, Mr. J. M. Rpss, FJ*A., F.R.SuR,, said tha't once again the 
Institution has had a record year for new business, net new sums 
assured having exceeded 4^74 ^llion. 

NEW FORM OF ACCOUNTS 

The accounts contained much of the infornuji^fon required in the 
new annual returns 'to the J^ard of Trade but the Institution had 
gone beyond the requirem^tf of the Board of Trade and had disclosed 
the market value of thoir assets. Although It was the future income- 
producing power of the invested assets, in the widest sense, rather than 
their current value which Was of fundamental importance to a life 
assurance comity, the Institution bcKcvcd that members would be 
better able to judge the strength and 'prosperity of the Institution if 
they were in possession of the additional information now disclosed. 

'Phe effect of the widespread and Sharp fall during 1969 in the 
marker value of both fixed interest linvcstments and orciinary .shares 
had been to reduce the investment reserved from .some £46 million 
to £25 million. In these circumstances it was almost superfluous to 
emphasise that market values varied substiantially with both economic 
conditions and the whims of the inve.sting public. Ihe 1968 figure of 
£46 million reflected the exceptionally high value of ordinary shares at 
that time, and members would*be gratified to note that the Institu¬ 
tion reserve position remained very strong. 

SUCCESS OF NEW ASSURANCE POLICY 

Last year he had had the pleasure of announcing the new S.P.I. 
policy—'the Sclecfted Period Investment assurance. This was essentially 
a long-temi endowment assurance, but the assured might elect during 
the lifetime of the policy that it ^ould mature a'l an earlier date. 
This policy had been enthusiastically received by the insurance market 
and by the insuring public, who had been quick to appreciate its 
unique adaptability to so many different purfxises. It was clear that 
agents found this the ideal contract for many of their clients. 

PENSIONS LEGISLATION 

I'hc Government’s proposed new national superannuation .scheme 
was the subject of a Bill now before Parliament, and a few weeks 
previously the Inland Revenue had published the Chancellor’s 
proposals for rationalising the tax treatment of occupational pension 
schemes. These proposals did seem to offer the hope of a considerable 
simpHificaition of the rules for the approval of pension schemes, but 
the changeover to the new system of approval, combined with the 
introduction of the new national superannuation scheme, would cause 
an enormous amount of work for everyone connected with staff 
pension arrangements, including in particular the employers, and he 
could not bcllieve that the work could be properly carried out beifore 
April 1972. 

Funded superannuation schemes, whatever form they might take, 
were an invaluable contribution to national savings. It was only 
common sense that the maximum possible proportion of everyone’s 
pension should be secured under sudh a funded scheme, and that 
the miniimum possible proportion should be left 10 be provided at 
the rime under the state system of pay-as-you-go. Any British 
Oovemment shoiSld therefore give every reasonable encouragement to 
corytracting-out,” and considerations as to the Shoit-teim financing 
of the National Insurance Fund should ndt be allowed to interfere 
with this desirable objectlive. 

RETIREMENT OF GENERAL MANAGER ♦ 

The Chairman referred to the reriremem on 31st March of the 
General Manager and Actuary, Mr. D. A. B. Scrimgeour, F.F.A., 
:FJ.A., after mosC than 4^, years’ service. Mr Scriingeour had had 
a fflosl had hedkf Faculty 

iA ActnariM from iq6o to and CShannMi oil tht Assbeiated 
Scottish LiTc Offices fiioin 1966 to 1968. At the time of his appoint¬ 
ment as General Manager in 1961 the Funds of the Institution had 
totalled £57 million. Today they exceeded £125 million—striking 
evidence of the success of his managemeitt. 

The Directors had apppimed Mr. J. M^haig, M.A.« at 

present Deputy General Manager, to succeed Mr. Serhnigeouri'" 


TIiANSraRT 

DEVELOPMENT 
GROUP 
IN 1969 


^ Record profit before tax of £6,884,000. 

^ Increased final dividend of 83% recommended, 
making 13% for the year (1968113%). 

^ Capital expenditure almost £8 million. 

^ New road haulage terminals and depots com¬ 
pleted. Future full of promise for large, well run, 
adequately financed haulage companies. 

Almost without exception cold storage com¬ 
panies produced increased profits. 

sfe Industrial removals and export packing services 
thrived, but lighterage operations continued to 
contract. 

:|c Engineering companies operated at full pressure. 

^ Majority interest acquired in four Dutch storage 
undertakings. 

9(C Australian transport and storage companies 
had a good year; outlook for them robust. 

^ Profits to date exceed corresponding figure for 
1969. 

fuN report antf accounts avaiMte from 

tha Sacratary, Transport Davatopmant Group Ltd., 

Buokfarsbury House, Queen Victoria Street London,S.C.4 



1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Group income £*000 

Profit before tax £'000 

Neteseets rOOp 

Profit to income % 

Profit to eeiete ' % 

fetued eepitel £*000 

Ord. dividend (adj:) % 

41,273 
9.282 
40.811 
/ 12'8 
15-2 
21^92 
11*30 

39.499 

4,922 

42.271 

12*6 

13*5 

22.046 

11*36 

48.900 
6,334 
46.750 
130! 
16*1 
is,215 

11*76 

56.336 

6,884 

48.662 

12*4 

16*6 

«ia6 

13*0 


ifOKME • NAULMllE • enoineemno -ixiMnnoNs 
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Ciarksan 
Inierna^ianai 
Taaia Umitad 

Ai the ^and Annual General Meeting oj Clarkson International 
Toots IJmited held on April / \n Coventry, Mr. ¥, H. Clarkson 
said 

A few w'ceks the name of ihc Company was changed from 
Clarkson (Engineers) Ltd. to C'larkston International Tools Ltd. 
The reasons for the change are, briefly, our range of tools has 
been greatly cj^jwpdcd, w'c have now a number of factories 
overseas, and our sales outlets cover the w'hole globe. 

I think I could now touch on what have boon tw'o of our 
greater problems in 1969. Referring firstly to the integration of 
the Tap and Die Corporation our investigations into this company 
have indicated that \’cry large sums of money must be spent to 
replace worn-out machines and plant ^'O that a high ctticiency 
can be dcvelo'ped, and to cn.sure the quality t»f the tools produced 
is equal to or better than any competition. 

I'he benefits and results of the new rnani^factunng proce.s.scs 
and new machines will be increasingly felt in the months ahead. 

I would again like to emphasise the important contribution our 
selling subsidiaries abroad are making to our export .sales; all 
have done well in 1969. 

A second big problem, during the past year, was a very heavy 
demand for our tools. Much credit for this must go to our 
marketing division. Ii has, however, meant that delivery of tools 
to our customers has nut been quite as effective as is normal. 
Produettion i.s now being planned so that the back-log of deliveries 
will be steadily reduced and we arc ocpecling that by the end 



Chairman’s Report 

of the year, or before, w'C shall be able to give to customers our 
normal delivery service. 

I’he present demand for our tool.s is high. We are in the 
pn»ccss of rcorgani.sing the sales and production of our acqui.sition, 
the Tap and Die Corporation, and are also considerably increasing 
output at Nuneaton. 

Your Board consider that the benefits of the new Group have 
yet 10 come and these benefits could possibly take a further one 
or two years to mature. I .see inir future prospects as rosy with 
increa.sing salc.s and profits. 

1 am .sure all Shareholders will be plea.sed with the record profits 
for 19O9, at o\er Ci,400,poo. Thi.s is easily a record and is quite 
a milestone in the Company’s history as it is the first time we have 
pa.s.sed the million pounds profit mark. 

I'he Finiil Dividend, up from 20% to 23 l%, makes a total of 
33 ’.. for the year 


YEAR IN BRIEF 

Sales Turnover .. 
Profit before Tax 

Tax . 

Profit after Tax 


1969 

£12,331,308 

£1,419,831 

£738,204 

£681,627 


1968 

£:i, 962,284 
£ 926,.^30 
£ 413.732 
£ 512,598 


r 




Mm It is my pleasure to be able to report to 
you for the eighth successive time yet 
anotl^r year of overall growth. We have increased 
the number of our customers and increased the 
number of our branches, increased our turnover, 
our deferred revenue, our total assets and our net . 
worth and,, in spite of the inexorable and 
continuous increase in operating expenses, we have 
increased our net profit. 

We shall again give a good account of 
ourselves In 1970 and we shall take full advantage 
of the excising opportunities and prospects within 
Uie expanding field of consumer credit that will 
surely arise over the next few years. 

GOBDON WAdOILOVE - Chairman 



1969 

1969 

GnOUPmOPIT 

£3.618.388 

£9,066,913 


26» 

92i% 

pGHi rf 

£78,4Sf.141 

£07,199.122 

PEFERASO VIEVEMUE 

£9.268.863 




■fc 




HEENAN 

INTERNATIONAL UMrTEO 




PROFITS UP 

*The Net Profit before Taxation amounted : 
to £835,000 (1968 adjusted figure 
£498,000) after Research and Develop¬ 
ment of £378,000 and Interest Charges 
of £218,000. 

DIVIDEND UP 

*An increased final dividend of 12i% is 
proposed, making a total, of 22i% for 
the year. , 

EXPORTS UP 

*£xport turnover id the yeef amounted to 
£2,284,441; expected to double in the 
' current year. 

ORDERS UP 

*Order books standing at new record level. 

; PROSPECTS 

e period of re-organisation the 
Company i» looking forward to litnproved 
resohs in the current year. 

'' 

Cfli^ of apd Acapame fpf 1969 paa 9$ 

, ofttainap Sacralary, P.O. Box 67, Wbrcaafar. 
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_ BH WIIX)WS FUND ^ LIFE 
A^URANCE SOCIETY 

RECORD NEW BUSINESS 

MR. A. I. MACKENZIE ON THE SOCIETY’S RESULTS 

AND PROSPECTS 


Th^ 156th Stated Annual Meeting 
of the Sc6ttiah Widows' Fund 
.and Life Assurance Sodety will 
be held at No. 9 St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh, on Tuesday 
>th April 1970. 

The following are extracts from 
a statement by the Chairman of 
the Court of Directors, Mr. A. 1 . 
Mackenzie, CA, jmbHahed in 
advance of the meeting : 

New Bustiiess 

The Society's new business for 
1969 again reached a record level 
with new sums assured of Eiggm. 
and new annual premiums of 
i&6.im. These figures represent 
increases over the corre^nding 
figures for 1968 of 27% in sums 
assured and 21% in annual 
premiums. The percentage increases 
are considerably greater than 
those experienced by life offices 
as a whole and are to some 
extent an indication of the favour¬ 
able reception that has been 
accorded to the aal&afactory bonus 
rates declared at the end Of 1968 
and to the introduction of terminal 
bonuses. 

New Form of Accounts 

This year the Accounts have 
been set out in a new form and I 
hope that this will enable members 
to- see more readily the progress of 
the Society from year to year. The 
format incorporates the new 
emblem and house style which we 
intend to adopt for all our printed 
matter. 

Rale of Interest 

The rate of interest earned on ‘ 
the funds increased last year from 
£7 IIS ad% to £7 15s 4d% the 
highest rate in our history. 

Investments 

Our investments are shown in 
ffie Balance Sheet at ffieir market 
vialues, a practice we began last 
)mar. During 1969 long-term rates 
of interest rose markedly, with the 
result tl^ there was depreciation 
our mxed interest investments 
over the year. Also the prices of 
ordinary diares as measuritd by 
the FT-Actuaries All Share Index 
fell by 13% and there was a sub- 
stantisd fail in the prices of US 
oomiasm stocks. The investment 
Reserves are now £3 7m. compared 
with £ 1161a. a year ago, a reduc¬ 
tion of £39m. Of this, £2m. is 
due 10 a tnwer tb meet the cost 
of ^lefiniiial bonumt and vthe' 
ba^ce ^ is accounted for . by a 
fan in the vahie of our 
SMOU.' The Investment Reserves 
£e itiB, however, very conrider- 
i^e. 

; $0 long as the income from 
inveatmepita M , aecumf a fan. 


capital values due to a rise in the 
market rate of interest need be of 
little concern to a life assurance 
office with an expanding fund. 

During 1969 £53m. was invested 
and, of this, £24m. was placed 
in British Government securities, 
debentures and mortgages in order 
to take advantage of the historic¬ 
ally very high rates of interest 
obtainable on these classes of 
investment. Over £9m. was 
invested in United Kingdom 
equities, co'nvertible stocks, and 
property, and a small amount in 
USA common stocks. Our hold¬ 
ings of ordinary shares, convertible 
stocks and property represent 47% 
of the assets compared with 49 "i, 
at the end of 1968. 

Terminal Bonuses 

The introduction of terminal 
bonuses at the end of 1968 was 
well received, and our decision 
to make these bonuses applicable 
also to surrenders on a modified 
basis and to claims and surrenders 
which arose in 1968 has been 
much apprediated by our members. 

Our terminal bonuses arise from 
profits of a capital nature and 
■thus must depend on the prices 
of stock exchange securiries and 
especially ordinary shares. How¬ 
ever, they also depend on the 
relative performance of ordinary 
shares compared with British 
Government securities and it can¬ 
not therefore be assumed that 
there is a direct relktionsh'rp 
between the rates of terminal bonus 
and the price level of ordinary 
shares. It is well nigh impossible 
to estimate what terminal bonuses 
are Kkely to be in a yeai^s time, 
let alone thirty years hence. Never¬ 
theless some Insurance Brokers see 
fit to make estimates of the results 
of with profits policies when they 
mature many years the future, 
including an allowance for tensinal 
bonus at the present rate. It is 
difficult to justify such an action 
when terminal bonuses depend on 
capiul profits. Such preSfits can 
fluctuate widely apd, ^ in our 
opinion, no useful forecaH can be 
made of what our temfini^ bonuses 
will be in the future. 

The Investor Micy ' 

The value of the’ units under¬ 
lying the Investor Policy is quoted 
daily in several newspapers indud- 
ihg the Financial Thhto .aad the 
Daily Tekgimph and ohili^ die year 
the vtdue cd a unit fell broiln 391 ad 
to gas 9d, a fall ^ only 14% 
compar^ with a Idl of 9.9% 
iti the PT«Actua#qp All Sham 
fndiH adjuitod al^ /lor 
reinvestment of net hfcii^ 4 nid 
ior liitiiee MafaWiy # dkudtd gains 


tax. The peiformaitee . of die 
Investor FoKcy has therefore been 
very satisfactory compared with 
the Index and with the great 
majority of Unit Trusts. 

Permanent Health Insurance 

Increasingly, the good employer 
is giving attention to the provision 
of what are known as ** fringe" 
benefits—benefits which now 
extend well beyond the provision 
of retirement pensions. An increas¬ 
ing interest is being taken in the 
provision of an income for an 
employee who is disabled^ for a 
long period, and we have intro 
duced from the beginning of 1970 
a Group Permanent Health Insur¬ 
ance contract which enables an 
employer to obtain such cover on 
favourable terms. 

National Superannuation 

I'he National Superannuation 
and Social Insurance Bill is now 
before Parliament and the stated 
intention is that its provision 
should come into force on 6th 
April 197a. The new legislation 
will, however, make it essential for 
each occupational pension scheme 
to be reviewed and this w*!!! neces¬ 
sitate detailed discussions with each 
employer. A start cannot be made 
on this work until the Bill becomes 
law and all the many regulations 
which are to ;be made have been 
approved and studied. The time 
available between that date and 
6th April 1972 is far too short for 
our pension experts to undertake 
all these discusrions and to imple¬ 
ment the decisions reached for the 
many hundreds of schemes 
arranged with the Society. This is 
a difficulty which will face all fife 
offices transacting pensions buriness 
and it is essential therefore that the 
Government should postpone the 
start of the new National Super¬ 
annuation Scheme for at least one 
year until 6th April 1973 at the 
earliest. 

Outlook 

In addition to the problems 
arising from the National Super¬ 
annuation Bill, it seems likdy that 
substantial changes will ahortly be 
made in the tax treatment of super¬ 
annuation arrangements. We are 
also actiydy engaged in |^pm-, 
tioni for die/ hitroductiati, of 
decimal cuireucy in February 4 g 7 >* 
Nevertheldu, ,^eiyiite these ado^- 
strative bufdefUb i eohndent 

that the. to 

produce nm jtcomn; 

favDurahiy' < 

past batSil^ figdrea;^! 

to dagef^ If70 certdidy petnsMe i 
us with .ee^diplUe eilcourmge- 
ment for 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 

SECURITIES 

corporation 

LIMITEI) 

The Tenth Ajkoiual Genml Meet¬ 
ing was.held qn’>6th Ma^h in 
jCondon, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Xatymer (the Ghairman) presiding, 
l^e fpliewing Is an exHact from 
the Report of the Diredon. 

Gross revenue for the year was 
174.455 as against £1,908,490 
last year. This year we received 
a full twelve months income on 
the funds raised in August 1968 
by the issue of £4.5m. 4% 

Convertible Unsecured Loan Stoc||L, 
compared with only five months 
last year. In addition, we benefited 
from the historically high rates 
of interest earned on the proceeds 
of the dollar loan which was still 
fully liquid at the year end. Apart 
from this, wc received a moderate 
overall increase from our U.K. 
and North American portfolio. 

A final dividend of 13!% is 
now recommended, making 18^% 
against 18% last year. 

The scope for increased divi¬ 
dends from both U.K. and U.S.A. 
sources would appear to be limited 
in 1970. Furthermore, the income 
derived from our dollar loan will 
fall as and when the proceeds, 
instead of earning depoat interest, 
are invested in growth securities. 
Nevertheless, it is expected that 
the dividend will be maintained. 


Subscription 

prices 


on« ys»r'a autMcitpSofl 


iaauas). 


By auiSact msM 

througlMOuc ihe worW £10 (124.00) 
•Alrapeaied—Curape £12 (128.60) 
AirepssM—4Ka world 
•xclucNna Eufopo £16 ($28.80} 

Rodueod fltuiitntg' rstM 

By suifsci tnSN 

Bwmigtwut ttio world £7 ($16.80) 
Aiispfwisd-«futopo €6 ($21.80) 

Air tos e B o d Sbo world 
•xcfuOlnia 6unp9 £13 ($81 .$0) 

tito EoonoiiM quRTtoily Mm 
(four tauM pur unmim) 

By suifsci msiH 

thUMigfiauf IN wonW ^ £2 ($4.W) 


g»o qusNty of air 
ffisdess wsrloa 
, Wi wiH UM 
tofviei eom- 
snd dSNvory for 


froIgM and 
bt dWspsrt 


■ psitteulsr Hintioiy. 

Tho Eosnsmlst 
SiibMilBlIeii Oapirlmont 
64 it. JtoiiSS^lissL La 
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COMPANY STATEMENTS 


VOLTAS LIMITED 

Regislered CHfitei 

,^19 GnhAiR Roiul, Ballard Estate, Bombay 1 
(Gbairman and Chief Executive : Mr. R. F. S. Talyarkhan) 


The 

Omnium Investment 
Company, ymited 


Optimism after 


The year 1968-69 was a crisis 
year at Voltas due to the harmful 
agitation launched by the Federa¬ 
tion of Unions, which continued 
for a period of four months. As 
a result, the expected turnover 
of Ks.8o crores (£44 milKon) in 
1968-69 was not achieved. The 
year ended with a sales turnover 
of Rs.68.a7 crores (£38 million), 
only slightly better than the pre¬ 
vious year’s 6giire, 

2. The Company is looking for¬ 
ward to greatly unproved results 
during the current year. The 
Chairman, Mr. R. F. S. Talyarkhan 
states: “ I am happy to say that 
the tempo of work throughout the 
Company’s establishments during 
the last few months has shown a 
marked improvement, which, I 
trust, will continue unabated, thus 
enabling the Company to achieve 
considerably better results,” 

3, Of the total turnover in 

1968-69, 62.3 per cent was 

account^ for by the Engineering 
Divisions and 37.3 per cent by the 


a year of stress 


from its joint ventures and asso¬ 
ciated companies. 

6. Despite intense competition in 
foreign markets, the Company, 
tliough still a new-comer in the 
field of exports, was able to 
book orders worth approximately 
Rs.i8 lakhs (£0.10 million) during 
the year. The figure has already 
been improved upon during the 
first five months of the current 
financial year. Special efforts are 
being made to export know-how 
and expertise in the design and 
engineering of systems, in addition 
to the sale of finished products. 

7. There is every reason to believe 
that given the freedom to expand 
its business in an era of political 
stability and industrial peace, the 
Company can look forward to a 
substantial rate of growth during 
the ’70s. 



Extracts from the Statement of the Chainhan, 

Sir Robert Adeem. O.B.E. 

■ Your Diraotors racomnaod that tha Oiyiiand an tho 
Dafarrad Short Capital ha incraasad by IK to 22K. 

■ Our policy continuaa to ha invastmant in prawth aqaittoa. 

■ Changos in tho partfalia during tha yaar haw naultad 

in nat capital gaina of £S6S,265. A gaina tax 
appoitionniant cortificata far tOd. par Share wriH ho 
farwardad to Dafarrad Sharoholdart. 

■ Daspita uncartaintiw wa ara confidant that with our 
pracant portfolio wa aball awreonia tho praMuaw that 
lit ahead and that tha dividand on tho Dafpnrad Shane 
will be mcintaiaed. 


non-Engineering Divisions (Chemi¬ 
cals and Pharmaceuticals and Con¬ 
sumer Products). The share of 
indigenous goods in the turnover 
was 87.5 per cent as against 81.4 
per cent last year. 

4. There was a steep decline in 
net profits due tfi the main to the 
pnilonged labour agitation and 
incidentally to |hc continued pres¬ 
sure on gross margins. As a result, 
the Company’s dispiQsable profits 
were insufficient, for the first time 
in its 15 years* history, to pay a 
dividend to the shareholders. The 
Directors have, however, recom¬ 
mended a dividend of 7 per cent 
from the General Reserve. In 
addition, Bonus Shares are to be 
issued in the ratio of one share 
for every five shares held. 

5. The demand for all the lines 
and products handled by the Com¬ 
pany showed a marked improve¬ 
ment, except for heavy engineering 
equipment. As regards the Com¬ 
pany’s manufacturing activities, 
the shoruges of certain essential 
raw' materials experienced both by 
the Oompany itself and by its 
Suppliers of vendor dtems, had a 
serious effect on the output of the 
Thank factory, quite apart from 
the compete cessation of work 
during me. last .quarter of the 

E Af due 16 the labour agitation. 

bwever, the . at Thatm 

during 1969-70 is expected to go 
up substantially. The Company*! 
Vaiioua timdmg Diyiaions %wiil also ; 
be Mped py an> 

inereas^ In supplies « pirMucIs 


DUNFERMLINE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 

One Hundred and First 

Annual General Meeting 

Assets again increase 
The Society’s loist Annual 
General Meeting was held in Dun¬ 
fermline on 24th March, 1970, Mr. 
Robert L. Vritch, C.A., Chairman 
of the Society, presiding. An 
apology for absence was intimated 
on behalf of the Society’s 
President, Sir John E. Gilmour, 
Bart, D.S.O., T.D., M.P. 

The Chairman's Speech 
In proposing the adoption of 
the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended 31st December, 1969, 
the Chairman noted that total 
assets had increased by £1,639,887, 
some £230,000 greater increase 
than in the previous year. Advances 
completed during the year exceeded 
£3,000,000 and much of this total 
was in respect of new houses. The 
average loan agreed in 1969 was 
£2,709, a figure very Httle greater 
than in 1968. Shareholders’ funds 
had increased by £1,336,746^1 
end of the year total being 
£19,969,348. At the end of the 
year total Reserves and Garry- 
forward amounted to £819,353, 


■ Additional nmwkM: 

The recent rights istiie of 7H9( Convertible Uneoeorod 
Loen Stock hee bean well received end the Stock new 
commands a premium. Deferred Shariboldere are reminded 
that the last date of payment on acceptance is 10th April, 
1970. 

Revenue for the year muled SI St December 

tees 1968 

Gross Revenue £030#1S0 £783.936 

Net Revenue after Tax £641,024 £406.213 ^ 

Deferred Share Dividend ' 22% 21% 

Met Aseets et Merfcet Velue on Slet December 

Total Assets leas 

Current Liabilities £18,920,000 £22.669.361 

Net Asset Value 

per Deferred Share SOe. Sd. 36s. lid. 


A COPY of th§ Report end Aecopnts rney be pbteined from The 
Sepreteries, 117 Group Limited, 117 Old Broed Street London, 
£.C.2. 

The 117 grouii also iiiclliclee 

Union Commercial Investment Co., Ud. 


ear of £63,506. 

The Report and Accounts w^ 
dopted and the re-dection of the 
Stirinf Direo^ confirmed. The 
mnum Apeoimtt sti^ tM Mpl? 
t share copktel 

eservet, d*c\ A6i9,5351 tobil 


tvestmenli 
mk end tin 


,^,376 ; cash at 
..£ 864 » 837 « 


Second Consolidsted trust Lkl. 

The Premier Investment Co.. Ltd. 

Governments Stock and Other Securities Investment Co.. Ltd. 
The Consolidated Tndli Ltd. 

TheiMueicIpelTKistCo^Ud. . 

TlwCdloidsISeeiirl^ ; . 


Sritfsh Industries ahd Oeneret tnvostment Trust Ltd. 






fon 
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APPOINTMENTS 



Marketing Research 
Manager 


A rapidly expandinj; Internation«l Organisation wishes 
to recruit a Marketing Research Manager, preferably in 
his eariy thirties, to establish criteria Research and 
Development purposes, and to supply marked 'Bssessiments 
on products, informing the Marketing Detriment of 
economic trends likely to affect Company profit objedbives. 

Applicants should have had relevant marketing or sales 
experience in an industrial environment, and it would be 
desirable if they possessed a degree in Economics. Com¬ 
puter experience, particularly in linear prograimming 
would be advantageous. 

This position is based South of London and generous 
relocation assistance is available. 

(Ref.: K7035/TE/Marketing.) 

Aepltof li’UZ be /ortearcletf direct, unopened add In confidence to 
the clfent ufitott aiddfeeeed ta eur fieeurity Manayer Netinp 
compatdee to wMcH they may not be sent. They oPiould include 
cotnprehenaive caroler detaite^ not refer to prevtoue corree- 
pondenoe vtith P.A., quota the reference on the envelope and 
be eent to : 


P.A. Advertising Limited, 

2 Albert Gate^ London, SWi. 
Telephone : 01-235 6060, 


BUSINESS ANALYSTS 


PETRCXHEMICALS 


PLASTICS 


A fast-moving chemical company with an out¬ 
standing past, present and potential growth rate 
has two newly-created and interesting opportuni¬ 
ties for applicants who feel they can make an 
effective contribution to its growth in the 70'$. 
They will join a small, but dynamic. Business 
Development Group at company headquarters 
and will be responsible for investigating and deve¬ 
loping commercial opportunities, as well as pro¬ 
gressing current development scheme!!. They will 
maintain close working relationships internally 
and with custorriers and suppliers, both nation¬ 
ally and internationally. 

Applicants should preferably be under 40, and 
have had several years' experience of business/ 
commercial analysis in either the petrochemical/ 
oil industry or the plastics industry. They will be 
graduates, or will possess a business/financial 
qualification and be well informed about their 
respective fields internationally. These are senior 
positions and salaries and conditions of service 
will be most attractive. These positions are based 
in the southern home counties. 

Reply, stating how these terms can be met, to 
Box 2325. 


Appointments in Government 
Administration 

A new career for men and women 
aged 28-35 

Opportunities of a new and rewarding career for men and women whose experience 
in industry or commerce, or at a university, or in a professional or comparable field 
would be valuable in the administration of Government policies. 

Members of the Administrative Class of the Home Civil Service help to formulate 
and carry out policy under the direction of Ministers, and are concerned with the 
preparation of legislation, with planning, and with the management of the activities 
of Government Departments. 

About 12 appointrhents at Principal level are now open, offering prospects , of 
promotion, on merit, tb higher positions in the Home Civil Service. Candidates need 
not be graduates, but the intellectual standard required is that of a good honours 
degraa. A knowledge of economic, industrial, commercial, or financial matters (6.g. 
accountancy), or e scientific or technological background, will be an .advantage. 
Most of the posts are in London, but there are some in Edinburgh, 

Starting salary (Inner London): £2,724 to £3,375 (accordir^ to agg)^Rising to 
£3»721 by yearly increm^ts. The posts are permanent and pensionable with good 
. prospects of promotion to Assistant Secretary (£4,170 to £5,325) and !above. 
Salaries £125 less in Edinburgh. 

for (htsi/s p/eese wnffe ta the QMt Smrvieo Commission, 23 Smrhs how, 
London or Lsiophom Ci*734COIOsxt 229 (07*7^4 $464 

ssrvies, shot JSi3& ihmji 0irotingS94/S, Qiqs/ng dots 23rd Aprd S07Q. 


THE 

UNIVERSITY OF 
LEEDS 


DEPARTMEMT OF 
SOCIAL STVOICS 

ApeUcatlocu <ftre MvO-ied for the poit 
of 

LECTURER IN PUBLIC 
ADMIN1ST1IATM>N 

Mtsumied in oe-operutlpn wMh the 
lnter>Unlvenlity Coiinoil for Btghor 
Bduoation Overeeu, to aaelet the 
Untvenrtty Of Ite, Nlferle, imSer 
the ** BORiv-bMee Poet Beheme.’* 
AppUosnte should have exaerienee 
of the teaOhths of Publlo Admiaf- 
WMlon and a fpeoUU latsreat in 
deveWas oounUlee. Adndntatvatlve 
•xpeftenM In this oountry or 
abroad wni be an advaalafc. The 
duttef of the poei wttl taolude 
teaeMas (poeAsradiieilt la the 
UnlverWtr Of Ife) and reaeareh. 
The euopaseful oaadidale wgl be 
appniaited for five years; ha (or 
nOeelMy at times a fUbaUtiite firom 
the depament) would be eapeoted 
to ipi^ at taud TO per oeot of the 
oombmauiai pwtod overseas. 

LEEDS SALAXir lOAUBi tipw* 

' Appkte/done (Mwee ooplw) giving 
age, gttailfloBitlbiie gfil latgimIBoa' 
mas MmiM dhree znfmfm. aheeia 
luuli ttw ilceleLtey, TIm UnHierstly. 
ISS& UET ftJT net imr tlwB Apifl 
80 , iSTg (ftem eMmiB Momt 
parHeWnep may ha sMsAnad). 
Ptease' wta ' 0Ufthsm aoehair; 
10/JL)r/L / / .-j ' 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Strathclyde 

Chair of Marketing 


A Cluul’ of Markottm nw Men 
inBlltttted and applioattone ere invited 
for the poet. 

At preeent Marketing le etudied to 
honoun level for the degree of BA. 

A diploma and an M8c degree in 
MarkeUng are offered at poatgraduate 
level. The Department will have 
iiicreaaed reaponelUllty in the Advanced 
BuBlneea BcIimI. 


Salary le within the range 
C3.7BO.f4.090 plus F88U beneffte. 

Application forme and further parUeulars 
{quoting 21/70) may be obtained from the 
Regletrar. Uittveruty of Strathclyde, 

George Btree, Otaegow, Cl. with whom 
applicatlone should be lodged by May 2 , 

1970 


CHARTERED ACCOUHTAHT/ 
PRIRTERY COMPTROLLER 

UNITED PRINTERS 
LIMITED, 

a well established general print¬ 
ing Company in Kingston, 
Jamaica, affiliated to and con¬ 
trolled by The Gleaner Com¬ 
pany Limited who publish the 
island'd daily newspapers, seek 
a top executive. What is 
desired is a qualified Accountant 
with administrative inclinations 
and abilities who can not only 
accept responsibility for produc¬ 
tion of all accounts and cost 
accounts and direction of the 
relevant, staff and systems, but 
who can gradually progress in 
printery management to under¬ 
study the Managing Director. 
Alternatively, ^n experienced 
printery comptroller with 
accounting knowledge and 
experience able to accept res¬ 
ponsibilities including the 
accounting functions, could be 
considered for the post. 

In any event the type of person 
required is one who would 
accept the challenge of an 
expanding business tp conquer 
new fields such as packaging 
and who would dedicate himself 
to the growth of the Company 
in exchange for emoluments to 
be neMiated.^but which would 
inclucie arrangements himself 
to participate in the Company's 
growth throU|t^ a shart pur¬ 
chase or share option scheme* 
Persons deairihg to explore the 
posnbilitiet of a mutuaily satis- 
factoiy connection should 
apply, with full petiofial and 
family partipulars and detadls 
of education, qualifications and 
experience tot 

VNITED miNTERS, 
c/o GoUn Tiiiiiln' (Loncm) 
lAmked, 

Nbmbu ' 

Londdn, Wi» 

. ' 

All apptic'atiofit And information 
^11 be treated' m etriet con- 


University of 
Queensland 

AUSTRALIA 


Chair ofBuHnees 
Administration 

wttwniona 

tor Dm Chair of BeatneaB Admlnt- 
•tratton. A Dapartmaat of BuSneu 
AUinlnlatiroUon haa been ebtabllahed 
at a major dapartmeni in the 
FacuMy of Commaroe and 
Boonomlca. The Mootor of BtMtnaw 
AdffllndatraUon eourae will be open 
to eraduates of all FaeuHlaa. and 
It U intended to m'nvWe formal 
training in management for persona 
who, already hold other apeelaliat 
quaJifieattoiia at Qrat or higher 
degree level The touree haa been 
dealgned around tour ~ 

of atudy: Management and Hi 

Behaviour, Boaume Boono__ 

Flnanctal Planning and Oontrol. 
and Buslneea Stauetlca. 

AppUcante should hold an appro- 
prlabe higher d«rree, and ahoukl 
preferably have bad pvaoUoal ex- 
pertenoe of. aa well as teaohlng 
and reaearch expeclenM In. the 
Held of iMMlnees admlnlstiaUon or 
in one of the aaeoolated dleeiptinary 


The auooeaeful appheant will be 
appointed initially ae Profeaaor 
and Head of the Department of 
BuHneso Adminlib-aUon. Be will 
be responaitale tor the implementa- 
Uon and future development of a 
programme tor the new degree of 
Maater of BuMneaa Admindairatlon 
(planned to commenm in 1S71>, for 
the aubaequent pmvlalon of under¬ 
graduate aubjeota In the same Held, 
and for the conduct and aupervWon 
of research. 


The salary for a Profeer 
•A12.000 per annum. (Salary . 
are at preaent under review). 

The University s provides Super- 
annuaUon eimllar to Pifeu, 
and 


travel grants loir a ' permanent 
" ' " elatua and 


ilMtee of lecturer 
ove. 


Additional information and appli¬ 
cation foTBM will be auwlled upon 
request to the Seoretary-Oeneral, 
ASBodadlon Oommonwealth Unl- 
veraltlea (Ajp^), 36 Gordon Square. 
London. wCl. 

Applications close in London and 
Brisbane on Afoy tS, 1970. 


The Edinburgh School 
of Agrriculture 

Agricu^rail Economist 

Aj^lleatAons are invited for a poet 
or Agricultural Beoimmlgt to work 
in the field of agricultural buslneea 
managemoilt. 

Applicants ahould poaaaas a 
degree in Beonomica, Agricultural 
aconomlOB or Agrtbulture. 

Salary aealea; Grade 11 S,D34- 
£3.059 : Grade in £1.617-1:2.534 
depending on age and ekperienoe. 

Further parUoulars and appMca- 
tton form from Secretary. The 
Bilinburgh School of Agrfoulture, 
WeM Mains Road, Bdlnburgh. Blw 

3JO 


university ofBirmlugliiih 
?S 5 *S 5 g 5 re?J:, 5 g?.lS“"™'‘”. ^ 

T&mf>oratu Lecturer . 

From September 1. 1970 for one year. 

RejMmr (O). Unlveraity of Btrnunghi.^ . 

wiko'm^SwuSir «jplieation !. 

forma may bo gMaUMd. ^ 

Pleaae quote O/Siff/O. . ^ 


Ihret 
Bti^'ng'ham. 


INDOSm HAtXET RESEARCH tlMITEO lONOON 
Restardi Executives and Reseanii Assistaiits 


thu looding 
1; Maikota 
Mdudorional.. 


Induetqntol Morkot Roeoaiich Limitod, tormad in II 
B>£Ni>8h ogontty apsoiiaiNting to indUttiMkal movitug 

nrStSfSiS pngtossdsqg oquHpiwifVl 

IMR to sooking wsll quoIrTtod ghidustos (or oooir W tab gvodi^tu) 
to wofk in Uoriaon vvih>ile looming thg foaoorch tochmiquoa lMf|| .ii<aoi 

Aftor about a Vosr tha porsona oppoitotioci WrW bo frovH*'-- -^ 

in Europo working on kMR pfodeipts' to otao nogs ' 
bo forming a Europosn 'pgaM)fp in, Swr~~ 

condidtocoa W(tt bo btood thoro> ' $ 


IT' ODOfT VQ DO BTOWIVfOOJ 

xh tochmiquo'B lMf|| ii<aoi 
II bo frovoiling oxtomgjyoly 


SALARY 

SiiB<itri>ng aolory for both posts wrM be nogoviohlo boowoon C4,400;;'Por 
annum and €2,400 par annum ' ^ 

THE APFOINTMENT POLICY 

ApiptioantB for oithor post sihouifd be in thOvr oiirly ,to toM R>^o. noluvo 
Econoh or German opookors. and have gmdustod {•or soon' wUf) in one 
of «ho phyoitioi or social ocioncos Knoiwiodqo of EngVioh to roqui,rod, 
and piroftrilyly (but mn osoonttoiUy) ailDthor WoeMorn Etmapoan tongutago. 

A 4 >pMe«nt 8 for the potitton of Rotooroh Exocuttog ahoukl have had 
soma yvara oxporianco of the quangiftaiivo analytic tochntquiM used in 
industry or fnancef rotoarch. 


The Taviaitock Institute is collabonailiing with IMR in the aalactlon, 
and Dpplioanbe shcuild wiHta briefly to EngHan 40 : 


A. Q. K. BaJn (Ref. IMR8). 

Tavleteek Inatituta of Human Rolsttong. 
lao Boloixo Lana, 


and thoy w»M bo aant a iob daacrLptton and an eppllcotion form. 




ECONOMIST 

Coiporete Plantun^ ^ 

An opportunity arises for an Econo- between 28 and 36, will be a 
mistto join the Financa^and Planning - quallfiad . eooqomist with several 
Depaitrnent of BP Chemieefs Umrrifd years* relevant^xperfehcei ’•' 

at their London headquarters. A non-contributory pension and 

The department is concerned with Housing scheme are in operation 
the development of long range end SssfstSnte will be given with 
corporme objectives and planning remavei^xpenses. 
procedures. The economist will 

refer- 

fbee 03$/S m details of 

dtlalifie'atibrfi, isi^rien'cie and posi¬ 
tions held, age and present salary to 
D. V. Daviee; BP Chemiesfs Limited, 
Britannic Hou^e, Mpor Lane, 
London, E.C.2. 


join a small team of mixed 
lines, and will in -acraltKSb; ^ 
providing economic fdf^feasts'!^ai^^ '' 
commentaries relevant to the Com¬ 
pany's needs, be expected to take 
an active partin these areas. 

.The successful candTidate. aged 



and ftosties 


lOS 
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APPOtNTMENTS 



MANAGING DIRECTOR 

A City compsny, with technological interests, wishes 
to appoint a Managing Director. 

The auccessfui candidate is likely to be over 35 years of 
age and it is essential that he has a strong business 
sehse and a talent for negotiation. However, he need 
not have technical qualifications or training as these 
•kiUi.are already available. 

Income wilHse at least £6,000 plus car and other benefits 
but the right candidate will be more interested in 
oepital than in income and will consequently 
psirticipate in the equity of the company 

Write with full particulars to 

D. J. James, F.C.A., 

Cooper Brothers & Co., Abacus House, \ 

Gutter Laxter Loiiclon« E.C.2. 



Group Financial 
Planner 


There is an unusual opportunity for a financial planner 
with the Planning and Development Department of the 
£100 million plus turnover Tarmac Derby Group, He will 
help to shape the future of a Gr(ujp which already has 
wide interests including construction, road, and building 
materials, special cutting tools and oil rehning. There are 
considerable overseas activities. 

llisscntialiy the work is to locate and research possible areas 
of expansion and to assist Group ii>mpanies in preparing 
their 3 >year plan.s. It involves c onsiderable disc ussion at 
Director level. 

Apj^Uc^nts in their early thirties should be economics or 
busmesii gi'adua^ three or' more y^ars of financial or 
business analysis experience. 

Benefits and promotion prospects are excellent. 

For further information and an application form ring 
Bilston 41101, extension 322 or write to ■ 



D, W. Middlctoii^ 
Tstniac Derby Limiteit, 
Fittingshall, 
Wolverhampton 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 


Principal Lecturer 
Senior Lecturer 
Lecturer 


BUSINESS 

Saierieej Principel Ifcturer 
Senior Lecturer 
lecturer (Grade II) 


STUDIES 

£2,187-£3,532 

fil,6ta.£2,387 

£1,912-£2,502 


Further Information and application forma from the Registrar, 
Kfngi((^|oiytBphdie. Panihyn Road^jXinpMmji^cm IThameak 
Surr^, ‘w whom d«#p1a«»d'ai^ftitiraww^li^ 6a sent 
. Api<ti..2a; 1970. 


Sheffield Polyteohnio 


Post in Marketing 

The Polytechnic Meki to appoint 
a crell quaUfled candidate to teach 
und develop Marketing on Htpher 
National Diploma and Certlflcate 
coumes In Bualneaa Studlea. 

A decree in a relevant discipline 
la deatrable and applicants ahould 
have practical experience in the 
Marketlna Held 


OppoTtunitlea exist for research 
and consultancy. Grade of appoint¬ 
ment will depend on the 
quallileatlons and experience of the 
candidate 


Salary Scale: Senior Lecturer: 
i'2.4l7-£2,7a2 : Lecturer ll: £1.827- 
£2.417 


Posts in Economics 


The Polytechnic aeeka to appoint 
well quallded graduates with an 
Interest In the development of 
economics to work with a young 
und expanding group of economists. 


The Economics staff are Involved 
fn the development of existing 
CNNA Courses in Urban Land 
Ecniinmles and Public Administra¬ 
tion and in the development of 
new degrees in Business Studies 
.ind applied Social Studies. Appli- 
rntlons are particularly Invited 
irom candidates with research and' 
or industrial experience 


Opportunities exist for research 
consultancy. Grade of appointment 
will depend on the quallflcatlons 
and experience of the candidate. 


Salary Scale (revised): Principal 
I.pcturer: £2.6B2-£3.022 (bar) £3.447. 
Senior Lecturer; £2,417-£2.762. 
Lecturer II: £l.827-£2.417. 


Application forms are obtainable 
from The Secretary, Sheffield 
Polytechnic, Pond Street, Sheffield, 
SI IWO. 


University of Otago 

DUNEPIN, NEW ZEALAND 

Faculty of Commerce 

Applications are invited fo 
the following appolmpwnUi' 

LECTURER OR SENIOR 
LECTURER IN COMMgRCE WITI 
SPECIAL INTERESTS JW 
FINANCIAL MANAOEBIINT 

The appointee will epntrlbut 
to Commerce OMniM it Under¬ 
graduate and AipiiUmMUm v:i8Vg}s. 
and will havU , opparHifl&ljV ' ,Boi 
Consulting w'prk; asa lfpr Ifitereii 
ing persemaJ teicj^b wlUiw thi 
developing Hew, UltalUM t giluvlrpn 
ment ; 


LECTURER OR 
LECTURER IN t 
STUDIES WITH 
INTERESTS IN 
METHODS 


AtlVE 


Oandldates should hMiw speffial 
Interests In the apj^catlon of 
guantltaUve methods to managerial 
deetslon-maklng The appointee 
will contribute to Commerce courses 

levels : and will .have (MHMTUinltles 
for consulting work gml'{^/interes¬ 
ting personal reiiear$.^vW!lthln the 
developing New EMilliid- environ- 


review. In * 

Lecturer $N_ 

$NZ4.7(K) X m 
annum and 

tNZ4.700 X $^«.fNZ875l. . 

of .Salaries up 
t(> ^SNZe.eOO per. ^ anniVlh. fNpte: 
8NZ100 = approx £40 IBg 4d sterl¬ 
ing : tUfillB : lAlOO). A'Mtrtlcdlarly 
well-qualtfled vandldaTf^^"*'* 
at the - " 



{srswSL. 


The University of 
Manoheatw 

Simon Matki Pellowthip in 
Economic and Social Studies 


Applications are invited for the 
above Petlowshlp In the 1U70/71 
session for retearoh in the Social 
Sciences, primarily in Industrial 
Relations, Management Sciences, 
Social Psychology or Sociology, 
although U may be awarded fn 
other Helds of the Social Sciences. 
Value of Fellqwthlp (tenable for 
one year In the flrsf Instgnce) nor¬ 
mally within range ll,5BB-£B,Bfi0 
p.a. Further particulars and appli- 
caUon forms (returnable 1^ June 1. 
1970) from the Registrar. The 
University, Manchester M13 9PL. 
Quote ref. B2^70/E. 


Australian National 
University 

Applications are invited for 
appointment to the following posts 
in faculties of the University. 
Appointees will be required to take 
up duty as stated below'; 


Faculty of Economics 

SCIENCE (TWO POSTS) 

The appointees to these posts will 
be located for administrative pur-. 
Poses within the Department .pf. 
Statistics and, subject to the overall 
responsibility of the Head of the 
Department of Statistics, will 
operate as a separate section under 
the direction ' - 

appointee. 

Appointees will be required to 
take up duty In lime to establish 
courses in 1971 and wlir take part 
in the development and presenta¬ 
tion of undergraduate courses in 
Computer Science. They will be 
expected to undertake research 
find will have the opportunity of 
contact with strong groups In the 
UiilversiW Computer Centre and 
the CSIRO Division of Computing 
Research. 


ICTURER OR 
1UTER 


of the senior 


The Faculty of _ 

prising Departments . pt 'AiBMurtUng 
and Public Finante, gnomic 
History* Economies and Statistics, 
offers courses leading to the pass 
and honours degrees of Bachelor 
of ArM or Bachelor of .Bconoml'‘S 
and supervises candidates for the 
degrees of Master of Arts or 
Master of Economics and Doctor 
of Philosophy. 

Faculty of Science 

... LECTURER IN 
[OMXC GEOLOGY 

Applicants should have a doctoral 
degree or its rauivalent in economic 
aspects of GeiMogy. particularly In 
mtneragraphy and the geology of 
ore deposits It Is expected that 
applicants will have had some 
teaching expericnije and will pro¬ 
vide evldeneb of their ability for 
and interest in research, The 
appointee will be expected to take 
Up duty as soon as possible. 

The Faculty of Science 
comprising Departments of Bio¬ 
chemistry, Botany. Chemistry. 
Forestry. Qeclogy, Pnvslrs. Psycho¬ 
logy. Th^retteal phj^es and 
zoology, offers coufM* leading to 
the pass and honours degrees or 
Bachelor of Bclenoe and suptrvisea 
randidates for the degrees of 
Master of Seienee and Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

SALARY. The aMgry for a reader 
is |9.om per annum. Salary on 
appointment as leniaf lecturer ^ 
ledtMrer wlU be In accordance with 

a ualUlcittons and txperienre within 
tie rangea: senior lecturer tA7,480 

,r, 

1 X 8A88S>.8A'’.B00 per annum. 
Academic salariea arc at present 
under review. 


The Univerffity provides region- 
able travel and removal exognses 
and assistance wl^ ho^ng. 
annustton It on tim 1^9;PS^n 

leave is alio avaflatala.- 

Oortloh'Bsui^* London, yTOL 

ktlom eioM'-on IToY li. 
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University 06Ueee of 
North Wales. Bangor 

Department 0/Scanamics 

Tht DepMtokent v^ved a 

rrant fioiii the Welah.O^ for 
reeeBMh into the Sootal Aocounta 
of WialM. ineludlnff tiM doiMuo. 
Uon of wi input-output taiUe and 
1 ta|aci Bl adODunta for Ahe pereonal 

WOfeHTt 

AppUeatlona arc invi^ Hwh 


tUWkAlt^ omoitt. The poet 
will bo for one siear in the nrot 
inotanoe. 

Salary in the range £1|000*C1.400 
j^g^Mnum with memberahlp of the 

Appllcatlona itwo ooplM). with 
full detalla of age, ^quOJifleaMoho 
and experience, together edth the 
nameo and addrcane of two referoee 
should be sent not later than April 
30, 1070. to the, SeCretwy and 

Registrar. University College of 
North Wales. Bangor, from whom 
further particulars gmy be obtained. 


London School of 
Boonomlcs 

UNIVSRBiry OF XiONDON 

Applications are Invited for 
appointment from October l. 1070 
to a Leetureahip in the Department 
of Industrial Relations from candi¬ 
dates whflM training and experience 
has besnTn one of the following 
heUs: labour economics, industrial 
psychology, or industrial sodoloi^. 
on the salary scale £1.340 x £U5- 
£3,045 ; elBsleney bar ; £3,160 x 

£U6-£3,M0 a year plus £60 a year 
London AUowanm, with super¬ 
annuation benefits. In aecesslng 
the surUng salary, oonslderatlon 
will be given to guaUflcatlons, age, 
and cxperlenee. 

AppUcatlone ehould be received 
not later than April 30. 1970 by 
the Academic Secretary, The Lon¬ 
don School of Boonomlcs and 
PoIlUoal Science. Houglnon Street, 
l^ndon, WC2, from whom applica¬ 
tion forms should be obtained. 


University of Kent at 
Canterbury 

FAULTS, OF Spe^L 

L&ctureskips in 
/nterdit^inarj/ Studies 

ing and uaehlBg one of the new 
imimllicl^igff^^^orars^^lor Wt 

tsaohing In the?r jmn disol^r ^ 

aeosrding to «SiW|era and 
Mpfrieim in the range £1,340 


lb .oan^^oS^iM^TroS' 


University of Beodtog 

Lectureship in Agricultural 
Econmica 

Applioatione are invited lor a 
Lectureahlp in Agrleuttural Scono- 
mlos. Candidates should have a 
good hoaoura degree, or equiva- 
tent, In Boonomlcs or Agricultural 
Bcmmics. Khowtedft oTqttahttta- 
tive methods could be an advan- 


. The person appointed should take 
up dunes on October 1970. 

Further inlomMtioa may be 
oMSUted from the IMlstrar (Room 
303, Whltel^hts ^us^. The 
university, VWtoknigim. j^sdlng, 
R06 3AH, by whom adj^cations 
should be reeetved not teter than 
May 33. 1970. 




br J.nMyf Obm 
The univsesity, Obirteirbury. weiK. 
Completed applications (three 
ooples) should^bt esostved not 
lauM' than Wednes^y, April 22, 
1970. (Quote AU/TCT) 


cussiHE^jgrEimpiw 

Aroolntmsnts, Buslnsss Noltoea, 
•td.. lU per Hoc. 

XMsplayod, £• dS Od per tingle 
column inch. w . 

Bduentlon, Courses,' 

sa&.’TnjSteV;* 

column Ml, 

S5 snssLrrr 

LaSest Ms for aosppfanqs. 
of nsymrtlsliit copit.. WM* 
We dn ssdny. 

Fhons : Ot-030 UW, Sxt. SOS, 


BRA8EN06B OOLLBOB. OXFORD, 
proposes to elect a Tutor and Ofllclal 
Fellow In Boonomlcs with effect from 
Ctetober 1. 1970 or as soon as possible 
thereafter. Applications reach 

the Pilnelpal of Brssfcxtee ^lege, 
from whom further information may be 
obtained, not later than May l, 1970. 

Urgently Wanted 

An insurance exeeultve to work os 
Technical Manager 'In BttihM at 
£3.(KH> per year, with scMSHonal 
£60 per month for house allowanee 
and a company oar. Air passage 
both ways paid. Only' expertetioed 
candidates between 35 and 50 need 
apply giving details of expegicncs 
together with a very recent photo¬ 
graph to Box 3346, c.'o The 
Boonomiat. 


For further 
announoements see 
pages 5, IdO to 104 


UnlverBity of 
Birmingham 

D^tarDnent oftnOasMat 
Economics and Butiness 
Studies 

Leeturethip In Industrlat Boonomtei 
;.v^Uw SM41 referCBM to the 
t eooiMttiiM of labour, from October 
i, mo* oandldater for the post 
Shouuf M fraduatss in economics 
and stsSlilim with experience in 
teaching 

Bslary : £1,340 x £115—£3,150 plus 
FB8U. 

« AppllCaupus ‘three coptesi nsming 
. three relarbss by Am] 15th to 
Asslstaitt RsSslrar (0)« UiUvenlty 
of Birmingham. PO Box . 3B3, 
Blrmlnghain 15, from whom further 
paitioulari ami appHeaUon forma 
be obUinad. Flaaac quote 


JniverBlty of 
lirmlngtaam 


Department of Sconometrtce 
onasoiMSmiitio* 

Jtessi^h Usmeiste' fioim OMober 
1. 1070. Good honours degree 

requind and - appttcatlons wel- 
eomed from gersone with back¬ 
ground In the social adeaeea other 
than Beonomtos. and from thcM 
ucarlng the end of their miD 

iSS^iJSS .rUESS*" • 

pm, reea. 

of BiMngham, PO Box :m, 
Mtmivham 15. from whom further 
partiOuKn and ajppUeatton forasa 
may to obtain^ Please quote 
C/007/0. 


Finance Executive 

c £ 4 eS 00 

A proflulile Company with a £ multi^ilHon turnover 
is expanding into Europe, and a SeiHor Financial 
ExecutWa ii regUired to be involved In ptonning this 
underuikling. 

His duties will include economic assessment, evaluation 
of local financial controls and taxation, imd credit 
nagptiatkms. 

Applicants should possess a degree in Economics or be 
Qualified proftsslonaJ Accountants with industrial experi¬ 
ence in finsnee or corporate planning. Fluency In French 
or Germaii would be advantageous. 

(Ref.: K7033/TE/Finance.) 

Rcplicg tiHlI be forwarded direct, unopened and in oonAdence to 
the client unleae addreaeed to our Security Itanaper llotinp 
companies to which they may not ho sent. They should include 
vomprohonatve career detaUe, not refer to previoue eorree- 
pondenca toita P.4., quote the reference on the envelope and 
be sent to ,* 

P.A. Adveflising Limttied, 

2 Albert Gate, London, SWl. 

Telephone: 01-233 6060. 


^•■■uHsaMaaeanaasBeeeeesesaseeBSvaeaa 

The University of 
Manchester 

FACULTY OF BOONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 8TUDJBS 

Research Section I 

ApplleaUons invited from good 
honours graduates or students ex¬ 
pecting to graduate this year for 
the post of Research Associate, 
or Ress(u«h Assistant in 
BOONOMresS. Salary range; 
Researoh Associate ei,340-£l.58S 

f i.a.; Research Assistant £1,010- 
1,065 p.a. AMoIntment initially 
for one year, but renewable. Duties 
commence October 1, 1970. Par- 
tteulars and application forms 
(rwtumaMe by 1^1 14th) from 
the Registrar, The Unlvcrgty. 
Manchester, M13 Quote Rsl 


iBBOBaaBaaoBaaaoasBaaaeaessssqnsaaoaei 

The Univelrelty of 
Manchester 

Lecturer* tn Oversear 
AdminirtraUve 5tud<ei 

AppMoallom invited from men and 
women grodunlea tor ti^ pdsis for 
three years inlUalJy in ins Depart¬ 
ment of Overseas Admlnistrauve 
Studies, which conducts public 
administration courses for sender 
overseas government offloials. to 
teach in one or more branches of 
poltMeaf. economic and social 
studies, and to assist lnj.i.the 
organisation of gwacticai ^ work. 
Salary rangs £l,340.£2W p.a. 
Duties te commenoe by Siptemtor 
1 . 1970. PartieuiaM and wMoo- 
tlon^ forsps (returnabfe to May 
lOUi) fmm the Registrar, The 

ssaig*, 


Economist/ 

Financial Analyst 

This IntMTUitioiiat Group of Componlos conooma^ with 
ifiBnufaplurlMe importing iiid dlotribuling « ringo of food 
produoto oirani b ehaHonging position in commoroo to a young 
man b jMgrBBSivB outlook Bnd oBpBbio of woiking on Mb 
own IMtiBtivB. 

AppHcadoriB Btb iniHtod from Economitti with b strong Bceount- 
kig bBokgroundr young quBiHiod BooountBntB or thOBo nsBiing 
thOir fkiBr BKaminBtidnBeeto ovakiatB fhB c om mBrei O l impdOBtionB 
of Bffitah womh o foMp to tho EEC, to monitor .rogulationB 
iBBuod ^ tho CommiBBlOn for oonodhiint cdmpBniBB Biroiidy 
in tho EEC Bitd bIOo to OBilBt in tho propBiOftion* ond onolyBiB 
of mBnogomont Bcoounts. Some oontiiiBntal trBVBMng mty ho 
kwMii; . ^ , . 

Aotrnodvo oommehoing oMary plus ganBrouB fHngo htnolllB 1 b 
oflBfM to thB min who oBn show rahwant aiqwrfBnOB add 
BO W OMnant PrOfarrod oga 26 / 36 . 

IHbb bb writa .giying^yiol doiBilB to: 

Group FaraoniiM MBnagar, 
Armour ft Co tig 


armour 

★ 


p.asvxm^ ^ 
IntatoMMnel Homm. 
im St John SlTMt SCI. 
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University of Belfast 

Lectureship and Assistant 
Lectureship in Sopnomies 

Th 0 Senate of The Queen'a Unlver- 
lity of Belfast invites applications 
for a lieetureuilp and an Assistant 
l«etureshlp In Bconomlis from 
October X, IS70. A teachinf interest 
tn micro- or maoro-economlc theory 
or eoonometrtcB will he an advM- 
tate but oaiMttdatec with other 
Interetts will also be considered. 
Salan range for a leeturMhip le 
Cl,S^ to £2,150 and for an aails- 
tant lecturesMp £1,240 to £1,470. 
Both scales carry contributory 
pension rights under the PSSU. 
Initial pladng on the salary s»les 
will depend on quallflcatlons and 
experlenoe. AppUenttons should be 
reoetved by May IS, 1970. Further 
jwtloulara may be obtained from 
The Secretary, The d^een’s univer¬ 
sity of Belfasl, BelfMt, BT7 INN, 
Northern Ireland. 


University of Waikato 

HAMILTON, NSW ZEALAND 

Senior Lectureship or 
Lectureship in Economics 

The UMirerslty of Waikato invites 
mhcatlnns for appointment to a 
Amor Lectureship or Lectureship 
in Soonomlcs. An applicant who is 
eacenUonally well quaUfled may be 
cpnaderedTror an spMintmeni as 
Reader. Preference will be Mven 
to Candidates with a special interest 
tn eoonometrlca or economic growth. 
At present the salary scalea are; 

^^gwhjms: A scale 5NZ3.100- 

Readers: A rann of ssiiarles 
from •NZS.BOO-NZT.SQO. 

A national revlalon of salary 
scalea Is at present taking place. 

The Sehoola of Study eyctem In 
the University encourages strong 

Humaidtlso, Boolsl Sciences, 1^- 
cstton. and Bdenoe. The 
development of pootgraduate work 
and reoaarch Is enocuragod. Oon- 
dtUens for study leave are 
favouralde. The campus oooupiee a 
Bleasant site of shout 130 acres In 
the Nty of BandUon. 

Conditions of appointaient are 
avatlaUe from the Re^strar of 
Unlverat^ in New Zealand 
from the SecretaiT-Oeneral 
elation of Ctommenwoalth 
Nttes (Ap^), 30 Gordon 
London, wci. 

Applications dose on gfav 3, 1979. 


For further announcements 
see pagse 5. 9,100 to 103 


The University of 
Msnohester 

ReHwreh Studentthipa and 
Grants in Beonomio and 
SotAcd Studios 

AppUoatloni are invited for ^ 
above atu^tcUnc and Or»U tor 
fcsearfm in ■stfbomlec, loonomie 


University of Riyad 

SAUDI ARABIA 

Male graduates with relevant 
eicpertenoe are invited to apply for 
LXOTURBSHIPS in %Ush 
as a foreign Unguage. Candi^tes 
with MA or PhD preferred, but ^ 
plus Dip Sd might prove aixepUble. 
Annual emoluments would be in the 
range of about £3,500 to £4,800 
aterUng, made up, of housing 
allowance and a^ salary b^d on 
the particular degree and years 
of experience, payment being in 
local, freely inmaferaUe currency. 

There is the usual paid summer 
vacation, with free return alr- 
tijCketa each year. Includlnf, where 
spplicable, a wife and up to two 
^Udren. Candidates would be Inter¬ 
viewed in London in midsummer 
for a Aptember stan, and intend¬ 
ing apphcanle should write 
forthwith for detailed Information 
and forma to the Head of the 
Engksh Department, Univerrity of 
Riyad, Riyad, Audi Arabia, giving 
at the game ttma concise but par- 
ttcularlaed information on them¬ 
selves. 


University College of 
Cape Coast, Ohana 

Faculty of Arts 

AnpllCattonc are Invited from sult- 
ab» quaUfled fMrsena lor the 
foUowIng pMta: 

DEPARTMENT OF BOONOMIOS 

(a) One Chair of Economics 
iwlth special interest in 
Economic Theory or Applied 
Economies). 

<b) One Lecturer/Asslstanit Lec¬ 
turer (with special interest in 
Mauthemcitlce or Stattstlcs). 

Salary aoales (a) Profemor 
p.a. (fixed) ; (b) Lecturer 
Nie3.73O-NE4J00 pA.: Asaistant 

Lecturer Ne2.300; N02.4OO p.a. 

plus noD-taxable inducement 
allowances for exsmtrlate a'afl of 
720 p.a. <0 
Nflr450 p.a. (NH2.45 s= £1 sEerUng) 
Salarlec aupplemented In range 
£315-CT35 (cubject to upward 
review) and education allowances 
and Children'a hoUday visit passages 
payable in appriN^rimte cases by 
British Government. Appointments 
normally for six years initial^ but 
shorter periods of appointment of 
two or four years may be offered. 

AppUoation forma and further 
partlculmrs obtainable from Assls- 
bant Reglatrar, Universities of 
Ghana Omoe, 15 Gordon Square, 
London. WOl, or fiwm the Rmrls- 
trar. University College of Cape 
Coaet, Cape Coast, Ghana, with 
whom applications (six comes) 
should be lodged not later than 
April 27, 1970. 


Univereitiy of 
Strathclyde 
department of economics 
Chair of Monetary and 
Financial Economics 

Applications arc invited for the 
above C^lr in the p^rtment of 
Ecpnomica. The salary ^ will be 
mmn toe range i^90-£4,a90 plus 
FiSU beneflta. 

Eoonomlci |e taught in the school 
of Arts and 800 IM Btudiea and the 
School of BuBtiiiH and Admtm- 
stratlon. In addition there are 
Joint ogurses for undergraduates 
m the school of Mathematics and 
Physics. 

The Department offers a four 
year course for the BA Honours 
degree in Boonomlce and a three 
year course for the BA degree. 
There is an active poatgraduate 
programme involving mssructional 
courses leading to the degree of 
MSc. The Department will be 
InoreaalngW active in the Advanced 
Buslnees Ahool. 


AppUeation forms imd further 
parUeulars (quoting aO/TO) may A 
obtained from,, the Registrar, 
University of Struholyde. George 
Street. Glaegow, Cl with whom 
l^lioationt^^should A lodged by 

APPOINTMENTS 

REQUIRED 


SUOOB88FUL EDITOR, 36, 
of EngUsh language BitropeaB weekly 
business Journal seeA senior post 
preferably Anneeted with the oil, 
chemical or plastlos Industries. 

Write Box 2347. _ 

STUDENT (matAmotlce, 5th semester) 
looks for a Job os sclentiflc Alleague In 
Amputer induatry in England or PranA 
for five or six WAks Atween July acth and 
OctoAr 10th. Please offer to H. Brunette, 

4 DUeseldorf, Blmrodmtf. 33, Germany. 


BUSINESS . 

& PENSBNAL 

HOW TO EARN hlORB, faster, surer, 
safer and more. 70 per Ant ArtietpaUon 
free to brokers, bankers and linanA 
offiArs. TO EXPLOIT BANKS. Let’s 
gryi^mpt markets with 87 sxtra AAllts. 

BRIGHT IDEAS. For advertlHng. sales 
promotton, P.H. ORBIT. 01-838 4(HM. 

M fLagcy. , , 

BANKING APPOXimiENTB: ^e OhoiA, 
aU level»-*we are m Sp^aUata. Tel. 01- 
240 2777 (detaila pAtcdf. A A. o opAdentlal. 

EUROlEC (InvesUgatora Extraordinary). 
World-Wide Acret ArviA. 01-437 8478. 

Ex. 510 or write B.O.M. Burotec, London, 
WOl, England. 


EDUCATION 


Read for a degree at home 

Postal tuition for London University 
External Degrees, BA, BSefBAn). etc. 
and OlplomA. GOB ‘*6” and **A*' levels, 
and Praf.:Alonal career exame. Leiiaous by 

?ORt to a personally planned programme, 
ndlvidual guidance by graduate tutors. 
Moderate fees, payable by Instalments. 

7S years of suecefa! Write today for FREE 
Prospectus to Wfikdham MiUijan. MBE, 
MA. Prinotoal, Dept. O.A.3, WOUSBY 
H ALL. OXFORD. 0X2 6PR._ 

Home Study iSiltlou 
B.Sc. (Boon) LIi.B. 

and otoer external dogren of the 
University of London. Spadalhr 'prepared 
Auries for the Pederatlon of Stock 
Exchanges, for AcAuntancy, Company 
BeAetaryahlp, Law. OosUng, Ranung, 
lAuranA Markaung, GCB. AIa many 
thoroughly UAful (non-exam) Aurma in 
Businem Subjects. 

Write today for details or advlA. atatlng 
aubjecu tn which interested to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dq,t. (M», Bt. AltalU. 

or cal) at 30 Victoria Street, 

London. BC4. TWl. 01-348 6874. 

(Founded 1910.) 


BUSINESS OPPONTUNITIES 

Investments In Australia 

Bill Acceptance Corporation Ltd. 


DEALERS 
IN MONEY 


pravide a full range of investment faeirifie8-«ehort- 
term money market, bill discounting and acceptance, 
corporate advice, property development, mortgages, 
industrial leaalhg, etc. 

The Hon. L Q. Nofman, FCA, at Dorchester Hotel 
from April 4th. to 18th. invites discussion.. 


BILL ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION UMltEC) 

AnoAr House, Cnr Bridge anddieergeBtfeete, 
; Sydney, h»W HtaO 
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Now/ ''Cash and Carry'* in international transportation! 

UNITED CARGO CONTAINERS LTD 

and 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CARD LTD 

join together in a unique service to the USA assuring: 




Cash on delivery to the export inland terminal 
Documents re^dy for clearance when the goods arrive 
at the import inland terminal 
No waiting for your goods to start on their way 
No waiting for the documents to catch up 


)J Only UCC/CCC can offer this service 

TELEPHONE: 01 - 283-7121 OR WRITE TO 16 NEW STREET LONDON EC 2 * 


LOOKS LIKE GENUINE LEATHER? THEN ITMUSTBE 






^4 







GRABOPLAST Leathercloth 

« 

Wide choice for a multitude of apidicafions: 

' GARMENTS, FOOTWEAR, HANDBAGS, 

' SUITCASES, UPHOLSTERY, liLOORlNG 

AvailfUe in many fashionable shades, and leatliei>like {trainings 


Manufactiumrs: 

GRABOPLAST Leathercloth Factory, 
Gyor, Hungary 


Eitport through: 

lkuigar»i^Tr^ngiCk>mit^ for Chemicals, 
Budapest 5, P.0ji.''121 r' 
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Thin antumnctmeni t« fttihlithed 
n« a maU/tr of record only. 


$114,000,000 
Bell CaiKtda 


»d microsystems international ltd. 

hi Unitiir, contsistiiig of . / , 

2,000,(X)l) $3.20 Cumulative Redeemable Convertible Voting Preferred Shares of the par value of $47.00 
each of Bell Canada; and 2,000,000 Common Shares without nominal or par value of Microsystems 

International Ltd. 


Ekercise Price: $57.00 Per Unit. 

Applications have been made to list the Bell Canada Preferred Shares and the Microsystems International 
Ltd. Common Shares on the Montreal and Toronto Stock Exchanges. 

The following, plus a Canadian chartered bank, were Underwriters of this issue. 

A. E. Ames & Go; Limited 

GreSnshields Incorporated Dominion Securities Corporation Limited 

Wood Grundy Securities Limited McLeod, Young, Weir & Company Limited 


The following, among others, also participated in the issue: 


Pitfield, Mackay, Ross & Company 
Limited 

Royal Securities Corporation Limited 
Burns Bros. & Denton Limited 


Nesbitt Thomson Securities 


J. L. LSvesque Jk L. O* Beaubien Ltd. 
Midland-Osier Securities Limited 
Mills, Spence & Co. Limited 


Richardson Securities of Canada 

Hai^ A Partners Limited 
Gairdner & Company Limited 


March 1970 


arc pleased to annoiinc#, 
the appointment of 
Armond J. Habiby 

as Vice President & General Manager 
International Investment Division 

PROPERTY RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


NOW OVER 

s 24 , 0 (X ),000 

IN ASSETS 

AND STIlL growing 


'cUnilM - 

bisifOeiidtelU^P^ . . 

IlH^I Offering $10.00 Msy Oi iiSO. NSl iltit Vili^ |U.6t fUnifl .27* 1070^' 

e No LuxambouTg taxes for noni>resident ih^ibholde^ o Goitn- 
derdlgl^ subscription e Immediate redempUoh aftof inKlai 90 dSyt; 
e Capital appnsciatlon with minimum risk o Steady growth 

Sponeoredby.BrltlSb Aiborlcah^^i^ " > 



A U.S. eriantid fund awnii^ banks and ftal astata 



*lfielifdes aritlsh-Arnsrlcsn Investment Fund 
end, Rt subsidiary corporations raprmntiM 
hanks end shoppint plssss, January 1, 1970. 


OrlMsh Amtrleas InvesSstnl Fund. S.A Ospl. K 9 
F.O. eoi sss/Luismbours Oily* Bursps/Tsi. t-7f7i 


2PP East 42nd Street 
N|^York, New York lOOl T 
"2) 9^-€380 



















Thfy ammkeemmt itfipian m a ma^ rfruifrd mityi 

The undersigned 
are pleased to announce 
that they hav4 arr^ge4« 

U.^. ^5,000^000 

Province of 
Newfoundland 

SyeftrloiiA 

outtiilde the United States 
and Canada 


A. E. Ames a Co. Western American 
Limited Bank (Europe) Ltd. 


March 1070 


FOR LIBRARIES 



ON MICROFILM 

Adommete leco^ of The EOonamlef on mlprofHm hat for aoiha time baen 
available* year by yiir* from January 105S onwards. 

Now the oomplaiatarlaa* from the first Issue In Septembfr 1843 to the end of 
1984* eonnaetllnd sM the currant aartaA is avaUfble. It enabiM IHivarles to 
haya a comfUate filyJii eonvanlant compaaa* Htstead bf the bound voluirias, 
which take up a graft ddal of shelf spade and art largaly unobtainabla. 

, Tbo Coonomlat if 4 matohlaaa record of fact and opinion* eesantiai lor 
, ^fssaaich-In thaaaonomic and ^l^cal history of tha last 124 years. 

the coinplata aat from 1843 to 1984 ordarid at ona tima ctots £78D.t^p 
fllirPOd^F bot panlctdir partbdt; ai« aviHabie ,aa raquhbd an aaset 

, not 'Tito 8ebnbn|i(it but to: 

Unfyerai^ N|lerofl|ina Ltd., 

•t. John's llootf,fTylora dfroon* Pom* ■uoMnilhnn^b^ 



Don’t worry. Qur rosy hostess (in our currency exgbtngie oiffice* 
Tuesday Plasa, at EXPO 70’“) understands English, too* 

In any lax^uage, she will gladly change your mQJdey yrith all the 
attention and cgrh our rose, symbol stands for. ' 

You can paiticit>ate in Ja{Min’s State Lottery (we ruif^ ik) our 
special EXPO 70 Sweepstakes tickets* too. These "special** roads 
are available near the main gate. We have an office there, too'. 

You will find our rose service (72 years young and stiA Stowing) 
also in our 148 branches throughout Japan. In New York^ Londbn* 
Seoul and Taipei, too. Our rose service even extends to l,66o 
correspondent banks worldwide. To help you financially enjoy 
Japan wherever you come from. 

Please do (or as we say in Japanese, "DOzo.. .**}. 


Japan*§ CQmmerckd Bemlt 



_Offiof: Tokyo, Jfpaii 'rNim^orti >toncy 

ndon Orinch: 22 Wood Stroft. London £ C. 2 ^ 




nwn Dranun i cc vrww t.viiuwH k. w. 2 / Taipai Branch; 38 P^Ai ftaad* 

yppi /^y^r^praiantatiy Pfnof : Hanjin Bids.* 1^8, 2-»ta, ftomdmrnuf^o. 
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SANFRANCISa) 

FUND 


A SPECULATIVE 

CLOSED-END INVESTMENT COMPANY 
SEEKING CAPITAL APPRECIATION 
THROUGH INVESTMENT IN THE SECURITIES 
OF NEW OR UNSEASONED COMPANIES. 

Minimum purchase $500 


For a free Prospectus, write: 

MONARCH/ Mackenzie 

440 PAOIFIC AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAUFORNIA 94133 


DIRECT CONTACTS 
with goods in which you are interested 

DIRECT CONTACTS 

with specialists in whdm you are interested 


this is what the 




miflllUTIONAL FAIII 

May 22-June 1, 1970 

offers you 

The greatest show of Hungarian industrial 
production and exhibits from several foreign 
countries. 


HUNGEXPO Hungarian Foreign Trade Office 
For Faire aiMl'PuMleity 

jiiWirn JIM ainnidir’ Tslairr Budtag^j^ZSO 
mm- ''ffiiTFOiiiii"''' 


SSSS^ SS&m 


Binding 


Binding cases for The Economist are available from Easiblnd Ltd. The 1970 
binders (see illustration) are covered in strong black leaihor cloth with a black 
leatherette lining. The spine, which is specially reinforced, is embossed in gold 
and red. Each binder holds 13 Issues of the main edition or 26 issues of the air 
edition, with quarterly iiulfces The cost per binder, post free throughout the 
world, 18 £1 (US S2 60). Orders, stating clearly which edition, the years 
required and enclosing payment, should be sent. NOT to The Economist, but to 
EASIBIND LIMITED (Dept. E) 

Eardley House. 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington. London W8 
re/ep/ione.’Ol >727 0686 (3 linos) 

OppiiM of the quafterly indlcea (€2 pa) ere avo4M>le only from 
Tha Edonomiat. 26 S«. Jamae'a Straat. London 6W1. 


Business in 
East Africa? 


Super VCIO Jamho Jei 
every night at 7p.iii. 
from London Airport- 
Heathrow to East Africa. 

AdditioiiarLiitecomer’flight 
OH Fridays at 10.00 p.m. 

AFRKAIU 

International Airline of Africa 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Priced. 

1949-70 

BRITISH FUNDS 


Pries. 

Prtoa. 

Nat Red. 

Grots Red. 





Mar 

Apr 

Yield. 

Yield, 





24. 

1970 

1. 

1970 

iSBil’ 


St 

Low 





£ s. d. 

£ t. d. 

9|Wh 

Savings Bonds 3% 

1940-70 

97>u 

97i8 

4 17 II 

8 18 01 

98^* 

93*» 

Ex<^ttor6^% 

1971 

91*14 

98*4 

4 14 4 

8 0 7 

83*,« 

80^s 

I94B-73 

89 

89*4 

5 11 II 

7 0 II 1 

99 

n 

RIIsQIIIk r 

1940-80 

94*4 

94*b* 

3 2 1 

4 18 0 

82*0 

Tl’b 

Sa^f^3% 

BrWii^CliCtrtelQX 

1945-75 

81**4 

•2*8 

5 12 0 

7 3 2J 

Bfs 

61 «s 

(974-79 

«9*a 

49*8 

4 4 II 

8 8 81 

Bd^e ' 

7l*s 

Fundlntf^4'S% 
BrldshTransport 3% 

198547 

79%* 

79*8* 

5 8 1 

8 IS 9/ 

S2«s 

44S 

(978-81 

Sl*4 

>SI*s 

4 1 II 

8 4 41 

TTs 

66«s 

Fundings^ 

British lSas2% 

1993 

73*8 

TTs 

5 4 S 

8 14 4 

dTs 

39*4 

I9904S 

44V 

44^ 

$ 12 7 

7 17 81 

84^0 

72 

Troasury 6Fs% 


78«m 

,7IV 

S 2 7 

8 14 III 

TIPs 

59 

Treasury 5*8% 

2008-12 

45*k 

4S*s 

4 19 4 

8 10 4f 

43»is 

36 

War Loan 3'% 

•Ror I9S2 

42 

4IT8 

4 13 5 

812 or 

3l's 

25^ 

CeiNDls2*s% 


29*4* 

»*s4 

4 14 4 

8 11 7f 


tNTIIINATIONAL DOLLAR RONDS 


Charon 7% 

Chryil*r7% 

CmitlnMit^Oll 7% 

G«MrftiHHIs7% 

Ocdd«ntif7>i% 
RT.Z.CumWarrMn4^«% 
R.T.Z. Ek Wamnu 4^4% 
Shall 4*4% 
TrafiK>GMmCiiir7% 

T.R.W. 7*.% 

Diet 7% 

North Amor. Kickwoll 4i’4% 
Td«lyna7% 


High Low 


Rrtaa. Chuga 

Apr on 

L 1970 wook 


DmiIw A Othor Nimm 
A lgaiiMtM Bk. 
Amntrdun-Rot. 

Ausc.« N.Z. Bk. 

B. do Soc Gon. 

B. of Amorla 
Aonroluid 
B. of Montrool 
B. Noc 'di Mexico 
B.ofN.S.Wale« 

B. efSceclond 
B. Bruxolle* 

B. do Ptfli P.B. 

Bardaya 
Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 

Can. Into. Com. 
Charterhouaa Grp. 
Chaio Manhattan 
Commonbank 
Credit Comdal. 

Credit Fender 
Credit Sulue 
Creditanstalt 
Deutsche Bank 
Dresdnor Bank 
Rrit Nk. City 
Hambrei 
HlIL Samuel 
Hongk‘g. B Sh. 

Keyser Ullmann 
Klelnwort Ben. 
Kredlotbanfc 
Ku'ndonkredlt 
Lambert L'Ind. 

Lloyds 

Manufs Hanover Trust 
Medipbenea 
Mercantile Cred. 
Mercury Secs. 

Midland 
Mlnaier Asset. 

Montpgu Trust 
Mpr|MJ.P, 
NLVGrtndlayt 
Nac.Aiiitre. 

Nat. Com. Grp. 

Nat. Wise. 

Norsk. Credicbk. 
RojndOweda 

Sodete Ganerai 
StaMM R Cbarcarod 
Syeic 

iwiti smic 

^ionSSMc 

Utd. Dom. Tst. 


Allianz Versidi’ 

Ass. Genarah 
Comm. Union 
EiileSar 

Gen. Acddeqt 
Guardian Ro)«l iMck. 
Le^R'ISeneril 
Nat. Nedriandn. 


Sun AWanc* 

TtflshoN»vA'- 

ToUofMir 

VeMdoRtM. 




FI. 243 3 B 
FtJB*2 f2-4 

62/4 -hSd 

Fr.BJ8S0 -1-40 


Fr.BJt222 ^2 
Fr.244<7 ^ 4>i 

44/3 -1/3 


Fr.S.3^ -1-30 


Fr.B.5930 f30 
DJi7 +5 
FrA.1794 -4 

ii2L 

LJ3.2S0 +4240 


sm* +3d 

BA2-57 -003 

15/4 +3d 

41/6 +4d 

%I4I 

CIO'u 

mh 

Pr.ill.lOO+325 

43/3 

Fr. 301 +4 

Fk'JJOlO +55 
M4040 +50 


O.f4S0 

+30 

11 

LI9.BS0 

+ I.5S0 

0-4 

m 

-3d 

4-3 



31 

0Um 


M 

ri9f^ 


5-1 



4-8 

49/- 

-9d 

2-7 

FU8S 2 

+2-3 

hf 


+ I0*id 

3>8 

37/3 

-3d 

39 


+3d 

hi 

4^' 

-l-4d 


SSh 

+.3d 

H 

Y.ia6 

-4 

si 

Y.277 

-1 

2-4 

28/4 . 

+ W 

+8 

Fr.$J425 

-75 

l'2 

17/iyt 

^.+3d 

4^' 

I7/4*s 
FLw ; 


ti 

Sh ' 


^ 4J3 



4*9 

IW 4 . ^ 

.+,W8 



^ Stodc Prices and YieMseemplhd with h^lNmnimr«. 



RONDS 

Last week's 

Thiswaak's 

Gross Running 


prices 

pricat 

YNd% 

1978 

I9*8-«P8 

89*8-80*4 

744 

IWO 

92*«-l(a 

91*4-3*4 

7 SI 

1984 

87<a4Pi 

88*4-9*4 

785 

1980 

92'8^*8 

93-4*4 

7 41 

1982 

84-5 

84-R 

794 

1980 

91-2 

91*8-3 

753 

1981 

93*«-3*4 

93-4*4 

784 

1984 

87-8 

88-9 

8'43 

4984 

92*8-4 

92*8-4 

7-18 

1984 

82-4 

82-4 

804 

4979 

89*w90*8 

89*8-90*1 

7-18 

1981 

89<8.90*i 

«9*»-90*i 

7-74 

1983 

88*r^i 

88*8-9*8 

8- 11 

1974 

92-3 

92*»4*s 

7 49 

J973 

94*8-7*8 

94*«4*4 

7-05 

1973 

97*8-8Fi 

98-9 

7-07 

Prices. 1949-70 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Changa Yield 


Scocka 

Apr 

on Apr 

High Low 


1. 1970 

week 1 


eiectrlcd A Redio 

A. E.G. 

ASEA 

Am. Tel. B Tel. 

B. I.C.C 

Brown Boverf 'A' 

C. G.E. 

C.S.F. 

Chloride Electric 

Comsat 

Dacca 

E.M.i. 

Electrolux 'B' 

L.M. Erkeion 'B' 
Gen. Elaaric 
GEC<EE 

Gen. Tel. B Elec. 
Hitachi 
Hoover'A‘ 

I.B.M, 

Ini. Computers 

Int. tel. B Tel. 

Machines Bull 

Matiushlta 

Philips Lmp. Wkt. 

Plesiey 

RCA 

Rtdlffuslon 
Reyrolle Psrsons 
Siemens 
Sony 

^rry Rand 
Thomton'Houit. 
Thorn Elearical 
Waitern Union 
Westlnhie. El. 


Acrow ‘A* 

Atlas Copco 
B.S.A. 

Babck. B Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 400 
Davy Ashmore 
OelM Metal 
Oemag 
B. Elllocc 
Firth Oeveland 
Guait. K. B N. 
Gutehoffhgs. H. 
Head Wrlghtson 
Alfred Herbert 
I.M.I. 

inter. Combstn. 
Inter Comp. Air 
Kullager 'B' 
MAN. 

Mother B Platt 
Metal Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crudble 
Peehiney 
Renold 
Serck 

Simon Enging. 
Stavalw Ind. 
Stone-Matt 
John Thompson 
Tube Investments 
Vicken 

Thes. W. Werd 
WeNman Eng. 


70/9 42/- Allied Supplier* 

t2A’« ^ Am. Brit, ^a 

13/1 w- Aisoc Fisheries 

183 IM Avon Producu 

47/4't 33^ Beechiup Group 

2» 9 IBD Beghin 

47/4 39A B^ 

18/4 II^V Brooke Bond'B' 


47/4 39/4 

18/4 ll)2V 


1^4 

+4W 
4\m +4H 

IB/d*! +94 ' 

^laoo +Pt 

42/1 +3d 

lS9^ +*sd 


25/3 i4/l8<t Cedbury Schweppes I4R +3d 

m Colg.-Wmelive |43<a +'a 

B I4 4 05 ^^SugarRef. lA.? 22 -0+2 



MertbfRmMf A Smltfct%flieldri Sacurltles Co.; end The FtrmtoRon Corooredon. rieM In bradMCi Is «a N r otN l 
eyloM.^ ' !(B)iARer 2St n f H sn tyt, <l) To latest date, (») Interim dime radueed or paiMd. fllieiwtbo 
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PrlcM. IM»^70 
Hl|li Low 




42*f 

r 

47^ 

2569 

6920 

1695 


% 

U/9 

2^6 

96/- 


IO/4*t 

tSso 

70 

26 


9S>> 
1755 
4350 
2940 
299 6 15030 

116 tt'i 

24/- 

X 

lO/Tf 

r4- 
28/: 


29/6 
l6/0*« 
60 
54*4 
57*4 
196 9 
602 
94/9 

JJC- 

SC* 

S/I 

970 

49*1 

49<4 
1700 
220 
264 4 
9990 
46/10*1 
iO/6 

J!? 

427 

80** 

299*1 

495 

2I/I0*« 

17/6*4 


660 

1894 

S? 

3969 

37/- 


29/9 

2^ 

32/6 

19/9 

15? 

55*4 

42/6 

2? 

T 

5115 


2i/r« 

118/- 

91/1*1 

15/- 

26/4*1 

2^ 

M/- 


20 

96*4 

24*» 

I06*i 

968 

20/3 

30/- 

2907 

20/6 

22*4 

25^^'* 

35/3 

22/1*1 

261 

15*4 

Ht. 

19*4 

846 

142 

I96'i 

3115 

17/9 

4/i0*« 

21/6 

160 

219 

32*4 

241 

304 


245 

68*4 

263 

ISOO 

55/- 

270 

3001 

53?'‘ 


50/9 

10/3 

iSC" 

22/9 

41/6 

55^ 

■«/- 


ir- 



Ordinary 

Price. 

Chenge 

Stocks 

Apr 

1, 1970 

on 

week 

Fitch Lovell 

10/7*1 

4'i 

Galgy 

General Foods 
Genem MtHi 

Fr.$.6300 

g 

150 

^ IN 

l-N 

Glaxo 

76/1 

+ 1/- 

Heinz 

636*1 

r'i 

Krsfcce Corp. 

639% 

-1 ’• 

L'Oreat 

Fr2369 

• 19 

Mecu 

L.520I 

129 

Name 

Fr.S.3085 

*70 

Perrier 

Fr.282 10 

i3 

Frecter Gamble 
Ranks-Hovis 

6110*, 

26/- 

|3'* 

Reekitt A Colm. 

»/- 

• 6d 

Sandex 

Fr.S.4360 

-65 


^llleri 
Ittt 6 Lyl« 
UnlMCe 
Unlitver 
Untlaver NV. 
United Biicultt 


Moton. Aircraft 
A<iD€. Encinrg. 
BLMC 
Boeing 

Citerplllar Tract 

Chryiler 

Citroen 


Dowty Group 

Dunlop 

Fiat 

Ford iBOR> 

Gen. Dynamics 
Gen. Mu. (Un.) 
Goodyear 
Hawker Siddeley 
Honda (£DB) 
Komatiu 
Lockheed 
J. Lueai 

Mitiey FerMion 
McDonnell Dougfai 
Michelln 'B' 

Niuan Motor 
Peugeot 
Pirclll-Spa 
Holls-Royce 
Rootai Mtn. *A' 
Smiths Indutt. 
Steyr-Dmier-Pch. 
Toyou Motors 
United Aircraft 

Volkiwig*** 

Volvo 

Wenland 

Wllmot>Br«ed<n 


Oflioo Equip.. 
Canon Camera 
Eastman Kodak 
Fu|l Photo 
Gevaerc Photo. 
Gestetner ’A' 
Nippon Optical 
Otivettl Priv. 
Ozalld 
Xerox 


11/3 

24/IO*t 

ifl; 

if/ 


1/. 

f22>i 

643*4 

S26 

Fr. M3 4 

D403 

20/3 

^isBS 

^>4 

38/9 

127*4 

37/6 

30/- 

Y.26I 

115*. 

Sf.l5 

$20*4 
Fr.l620 
Y.I6I 
Fr.269 
L.325I 
18/10*4 
5/7*4 
24/6 
%I73 
f357 
636*4 
D. 285*4 
Kr.295 
8/6 
N/3 


|»4d 

3d 
f 3d 
I 3d 

i 1/3 


+ 34 

I l*td 

-0 7 
f3 
3d 
I 6d 
i34 
I 4<td 

1*4 

-H/3 

-3d 
+ 4/3 
6 
+ ‘4 

■ 


»5 

I 

I 5'8 
+ -2I 
i9d 
+ 9d 
4-4*4d 
-4 
! 19 
1». 

+ 3*. 
hl3 
+ 6d 
3d 


12 


Y.465 
178*4 
Y.S70 -10 

Fr.B.I6l6 T 14 
63/- 
Y.667. 

L2850 
32/3 
690*4 


+-6d 

14 

48 

-1*4 


Pppor A Publlthlnf 

Bowiter Paper 
British Printing 
BunzI Pulp 6 P. 
Crown Zeller. 

DRG 

Int. Publishing 
Invaresk Paper 
MacMlOtn Bl. P. 
McGraw Hill 
News of Che WId. 


Penguin Pub. 
R^ Group 
W. H. Smith ‘A’ 
Thomson Organ. 
Wiggins Teape 


CiplUt 6 Counties 15/6 

Hammersns. ‘A’ 113/- 

Land Securities 27/4't 

Lon. March. Sms. 14/3 

Metropolitan Esc & Pty 25/l*« 
St. Martins 43/9 

Sec. Covent Gdn. ISifl 

S. G. Immobllaire l.i«04*i 

Stock Converin. 111/6 


AlrliiMt A Shipping 
American Airlines 
Brit. A Comm, 
^mmell Laird 
Cunnrd 
FufhesaWhhy 
HvltniAWolff 
Japan Ah Lines 

kTm 


Ocean Steamship 


P. A a OeM. 
Sspan* Hupcer 

United Airlines 


627>i 

S.' 

FI.I32's 

fif’a 

41/6 

m.m 

6l7*s 

624 


-3d 

t'3*4d 

+6*4d 

f4’id 

f6d 

-3d 

+3's 

- 1/6 


!•* 

1 I'sd 
|6d 
4/6 

I'l5 

-fi3 

li/- 

:a‘ 


Yield 

Apr 

1 

4 0 
0 7 
3 I 

2 5 

11 


2 5 
6 9 
3'2 
1-4 
62 
B-0 
50 

3 7 
41 
4-6 


5 I 

5 6 

2 'e 

2 I 

17 
5-2 
4 9 

3 I 

4 3 
4 2 
4-4 
3-5 

6 9 
3-4 
3 0 


0 9 
4 4 

2 3 

3 8 
6 5 

4'5 

4 6 
2 2 

3 5 
2 0 
6 7 

5 3 


I 3 
I 6 
I 3 
3 7 

1 6 
II 

2 8 

3 6 
0 7 



2 5 
0 9 

26 
2 a 
2 6 

2 1 
2-1 

4-2 

0$ 


3-1 
9 7 
5-3 
33 

2- 4 
5-3 

3- 4 

5 7 

63 

3-6 


734 

2i/7'4 

34/6 

24/. 

38/6 

660 

T 

% 

4210 


350'i 

797 

410 

55?- 

4-91 

169 

331-2 

2f'- 

S? 

20/9 

20/6 

23/6 

136 

50*1 

23/1*4 

17/9 

32/3 

13/6 

45/9 

56 

104 

160 

17/0** 

2I/I0<i 

17/4*1 

165/6 

in... 

23/6 

33/- 

90*4 

668 

706 

35*4 

2920 

2102 

680 

262 

720 

99 


1969-70 
' Low I 

475 

16/1 *f 

22/4't 
16/6 
25/- 
22/6 
146 7 
367 

Sf 

41/4*4 

1% 

ili- 

236 

511*1 

334 

T 

3-80 
95 2 
254 8 
iOO/- 
158 

se 

13/3 

14/6*4 

14/10*4 

90 3 
31*. 

B/I's 

10 /- 

23/4*4 

i 

70 

118 

7/- 

vr 


Price. Change Yield 

®n Apr 
\, 1970 wank' i 


VA 

lilt, 

14/3 

22 /- 


63*4 

630 

626 

25*4 

2390 

1766 

620 

168 

621 

81 


48/9 30/3 

29/4*4 20/3 


22/10*4 

21/1*4 
28/5*4 
35/- 

27^6* 


234 

25/7', 


13^ 

13/3 

20/1*4 

23/3 

20/4', 

17/7*4 


189 

16/3 


9/1*4 6/6 

51/3 25/6 

34/6 26/4*, 


Bijenkorf 
Beou Pure Drug 
Brit. Home Strs. 
British Shoe 
Burton Group 
Debenhams 
Galarias Lafayette 
Gtifrias Precdos 

mTr 

<?US’A-., 

Houia of Fraser 
innovation 
inc. Stores 
Karacedc 
Kaufhdf 
La Redoute 
La Rliwscante 
Marks A Spencer 
Monenmery W. 
Myar emporium 
Neckerman 
Nouvelles Galt. 
O.K. Basurt *A* 
Printempt 
Provid. Ciothg. 
Sears Roebuck 
Tesco Stores 
United Drapery 
Woolworth 

Textilea, Clothing 
AKZO 
Burlington 
Carrington A D. 
Coau. nns. 
Couruulds 
Eng. Calico 
Snia Vlscosa Prlv. 
Stevens. J. P. 

Teijin 
Toray ind 
Vlyelia Int. 

VVesc Riding W. 
Wooicombars 


m 


27/6 
Fr.2l9 I 

t26*» 

58/4*4 

24/6 

Fr.fiJ060 

14/4*1 

D.W 

D.245 

Fr.582 

L.365*i 

57/1*1 

657*4 

fA.3‘69 

D.I06 

Fr.23B2 

107/6 

Fr.iaO-l 

38/- 

169 

15/- 

20/3 

15/11*4 

FI.95-3 

$39 

9/3*4 

10/9*4 

fiL 

sn. 

Y,I04 

Y.I60 

M/3 


t*t*ad 

-M*ad 

-I’ad 

H’i 
+ 12-1 
f 10 
i 1/6 

+ |]i*ad 

-4*240 

+2»4d 

fS 

+ 9*4 
-14 
■ 4*4 

+2/IO's 
+4*4 
-0-16 

-f3 


f I 6 
+6d 
f2’4 
2'4d 

■■l"6d 

4-3«4d 


„ 0-8 

-f*. 

■f9d 

■>4d 


M 

4-15 

it6 

4 - 1 /- 

+9d 
f I'td 


Brlc. Amer. Tob 

7/2*4 

Hh 

Cirreru 'B' 

+-%d 

Gallaher 

25/9* 

Imperial Tobacc. 

l6/2‘i« 

Tll*4d 

Rembrandt 

27/- 


Utllitlaa/Ralla 

Canadian Pecific 

6C.64** 

*4 

Chubu 

Y.647 

-19 

Chugoku 

Y.690 

20 

Cons. Edison 

627*4 

■4% 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr. B.2486 

-16 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.I790 

-410 

Kanul Elec P. 

Y.665 

-15 

R.W.E. 

D.I8B 

-t-5 

Tokyo Elec Power 

YA37 

-77 

Tokyo Ges 

Y.fO 

12 

Invaet. TruiU 

Alllence Trust 

35/1*4 

22/9 

M'ld 

Atlu Elec. 

1-1'id 

B.E.T. Dafd. 

17/1*4 

|-5*4d 

British Asseu 

16/6 

2i/4*i» 

+6d 

Cable A Wlreleu 

+4*4d 

Foreign A Col. 

27/10*4 

-|7<4d 

Globe Inv. 

21/10*4 

M'ld 

Industrial A Gen. 

20/10*4 

-1-4*1 

Mercantile Inv. 

9/3 

-•4 

Robeco 

FI.236 2 

- 0-8 

Rollnoo 

FI.I92 

+3N 

Witan Inv. 

18/11*4 

+ *4d 

Miocollanooue 

Air Liquide 

Allied Yp. 

Fr.405 

-5 

9/1*4 

+3d 

William Baird 

33/6 

.‘3/- 

Bestebeii 

32/9 


3*5 

32 

3-9 

5^7 

II 

(fl) 


tu 

5-0 
7-2 
19 
5/ 
5-8 
4 7 
5-6 
7 3 
41 


4 2 
6-0 
7-0 
5-5 
I 3 


2 2 
6-2 
6-5 
4 7 


Prices. 1969^0 MInnry 


86 S 

19*4 


158/9 

Z 

s&- 

ysi; 

»s/- 

34*4 

B800 


72/6 
111/6 
182*4 
46*4 
57^ 
63/1*4 
146/6 
135 
45*4 
155/6 

771. 


24fl 
160/9 
42/i 

19/7*. 

5/1*4 

k 


^4 


Brituh Natch 
Britiih Pxygpb. < 
British Ropes 
Cepe ABmaq 
De Lt Rv« 

£5i%iarf 
Hudson's Bay 
inchoipo 
C1^ 

Johnson Nacthay 
Lmt^emCip-Voivht 
Litton IhduRfilbs 


9h 


HiniMtePL A 
Hhsol 
MJar 

Rank Org. 'A* 
Saara'A’ 

SNtar Walker 
Steetley 
Thet. Tillinf . 
Turner A Newall 
Union Carbide 
Wllkinspn Swd. 

Oil 

Aquitaine 
Blit. Pecroltiim 
Burmah Oil 
Cle. Pcerolei 
Cencinencal Oil 
Gulf OH 
NobiJOll 


£31*4 £19*^ 


3rs 

50*4 

24>, 


95/- 

SI/3 

43/6 

39/7*4 

135/- 

410/- 

108/9 

ISI/3 

26 

3025 

27** 

49/3 

106*4 

32H 

37*4 

23/9 

28*4 

103/- 

21/- 

m- 

•»/- 

'Si 

1^.. ■ 


nilllla.P«rel 
Royal Dutch 
Shell Trenspon 
Stan. OU Calif. 

Sun. OH Indiana 
Sun. Oil NJ. 

Texaco tnc. 

Gold Mfnea - Finance 
OFSIT 

Anglo>American 
Charter Coni. 

Cons. ^Id Fids. 
General Mining 
J'burg. Coni. 

Rand selection 
Union Cerpn. 

Mlnoa A Motala 

Alcan Alum. 

Alusiulisa 
Amtr. Mat. Cllm. 

Amil. Tin Nigar. 

Anaconda 

C.A.S.T. 

Corn'd Tin Smalters 
Da Beers Dafd. 
Faioonbridge 
Intdr. Nickal 



623*4 

+'• 


£20N 

+N 

4-0 

X' 

f 1/4*4 

4 IN 

42 
2 4 

64IN 

+N 

5 6 

657*4 

4 1*4 

6 5 

627*4 

4N 

5 9 

« 

108/9 

-r3/9 

7 6 

72/6 

+4/4*t 

2 3 

S8/3 

H-3/- 

2 3 

53/3* 

4 2/6 

2 7 

145/- 

5 6 

480/- 

5/- 

1-8 

132/6 

fS/- 

3 5 

117fi 

+ 10/- 

2 4 

6C.28*4 

Fr.S.34IO 

i 170 

2 3 

637*4 

t*. 

3 8 

S/I’i 


7 3 

630 

4-in 

2 7 

47/- 

+2/6 

4 2 

58^ 

6-0 

.. 

+1^ 

3-1 


Panariwa 
Ri^^di Metals 


Roan Sal. Trust 
Saiactlon Trust 
Union Mlniore 
Western Mining 
Zpmbla, Ang.«Am. 

Plentationi, Etc. 
Assam Cene'd. 
Cons. T, A Lndi. 
Guthrie 

HMInds.AMm. 


•C. 175*4 
645'4 
$52% 
28/- 
134/- 
Fr.115 
|3Fs 


11 

+ 2 /- 
+ 4/- 
11-9 
+ 1 % 

-1-7/- 
-l-9d 

Fr.B.I902 +» 
I2S/6 +3d 

41/- +1/9 


-Id 

-6d 


IJT' 

SF* 

m -6d 

1/6 +'ad 


MoiiAy MarlcAt IndlcAlon 

The OlB per cent cut in prime overdraft rate announced by the 
Urge money-centre banks in the Unhid Sutea waa much the 
main faature of the money markeu, with easier credit conditiona- 
■Iso apparent in New York's ssedndBry msfkot in oertHicstes td 
deposit, the three-month rate falling fr^ 0 par cant last than a 
month ago and 9 par cent as recaitCly m tha end of Januery. 
Eurodollar rataa were ateady. Eaaier->ttontfldona pravailad in the 
domestic local authorltiee’ markat, so that the margin bn 3*month 
covered swaps agamat Eurodollars reverted to New Yotli'a favour 


Kay Money and AfbMriie'llehai 

nr April I 

% 

7*1 


(from8%.S/3/70y 


7 days' notice; 
Clearing bonks 


(in Ferfa): 

2 days' netIcB 


4-9 
15 
17 
2 1 
1 I 
1-5 
20 I 
100 
17 
3-6 
01 
15-4 


I5‘4 

90 

to-1 

7-7 

10-9 


9 

8>4 


Data of 
Tender 
1969 
Mir. 28 

1969 

Dec 24 

1970 

Jan. 2 

9 
16 


•iin 

Amount 

& 

9/<O0y 

150-D 


Applied 

for 


238 5 


9I.Day 

Average 

raceed 


ISS 


d. 

772 


at Max. 
Rsu* 


Tender 

Issue 

Out* 


3 mendis' /Ixad: 
Leul’authorttlM 


5^4 

9*fH9*b 
6% ' 


NEW YORK 
TygiePyAIMf ill 
Oi^efDeposit 7‘SO 


120-0 233-4 152 11-99 


23 
30 
6 
13 
20 
27 
6 

.. 13 

20 

.. 26 
Oh 
50 per cent. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


100-0 
100 0 
100-0 
100 0 
100-0 
100 0 
80-0 
800 
iO-0 
80-0 
80-0 
iOO 
tlOB 


230 6 
193 2 

213 8 
191 3 
242 7 

214 I 
181 4 
185-0 
174 0 
167-0 

!S:i. 

203 5 


151 9^70 
151 7 17 
ISO 11-93 
ISO 5^81 

150 2-54 

151 3-68 

152 I 45 
IS2 2-99 
ISI 10-43 
146 6-99 
146 1-56 
145 %h22 




II 

..M 

61 

3 

11' 

98 

32 

7 


143-:*8*62 , SA. 


i;330-0 
1,420-0 ^ 

'l:SWr 

i;400*0 

JS!' 
1480-0 
1.360-0 
IJ40-0 
14200 
1.280 0 , 
IJ400 
(JOO-0 


7 days' 


3 months' 

i’ Buredoller depoelui 

7 days' nOKlea 


9*4 

7%4 


Spot rau l2-4ors 

Forward dlwMint 
(3 moetAa*)^ ** 


(Imeidhi')* 

Appiad Int, cost *Aa% 


fnlqve^iffir 
lUMC weak.'^ 
'Leaden **Mr 


March 36th. tanddrs Bar OlqjjA bl4 at 0*^ 2d. ueured 
ar cant, higher u^ersr^belng sMotteA'iln tlfa oAr for this 
I was for £120 million 9f-dty wW. 


^ tnverifdAiWtrefa 

TraadwtiHIt 
< AeNidotlw/gK teofl 
pidjihnrity Jeens:' 

eet A aii d fy leena^ ^ 

tendon % 


ImUatiihentB 25Ai%prain 

Tl#waak% 


N York «» 

N, York *m 


London 


«»4 

' 'a* 







lurjL. 




CTIIJfrFTrrn 


#1. 




r: 


1 


1 L M i 


^^ 11 I 

iimciii mris 








m-nrm 




^/h 




n-r^'TTTT.'TiTi 




When you have an industrial 
problem, remember Wards can 
make light of it. With 13 
divisions and 44 companies, 
the Ward Group covers a wide 
variety of industrial activities. 
Some companies are perhaps 
never in the limelight—but all 
are 'switched on'. Whatever 
industrial service you require 
contact Wards—^you'll find it an 
illuminating experience. 








it, 




acp 


THE WARP GROUP 

Head Offica: VV. VVard itd.^ Albion Wpifcs, 

tomiScyr 0^^.^ t;6HjM^Sf8ate House, VsuxbaU Bridge fti£,S.W.1. 

































IlnacGustomeil as I am to giving aniftiiing away 


m 




* 


Vii'' 







You know the three guys on the road 
to Oz. The Lion without the nerve. The i 
Tin Man without a heart. The Scarecrow m 
without a brain. m 

. We were like that in steel in 1950. A m 
424,000-ton-a-year open-hearth weakling.^ 
Without a blast furnace to our name. m 

Those were the days when dozens of m _ 
Japanese blast furnaces lay idle. m i 
Business was rotten while everyone m \ 
daydreamed about wizard sales, m 
green profits and steelworks big m ^ 

as Emerald cities. People thought m ^ 
we were out of our minds when m 
we took off the fairytale glasses 
and faced up to realities by 
building our own modern 

It took courage to face 
the criticism. But we had 
the guts to be the first 
steelmaker in Japan to B 

more than just update 
antiquated equipment. We 
forged ahead with construe- 
tion of an integrated works at 
Chiba; first in Japan. 

Integration gave us what we wanted: a ^ 
heart. To pump production and profits up. y 
(Chiba capacity: 6 million metric tons.) t 

As production spurted and demand kept # 
pace, we started thinking. We calculated I 
increasingly rigid specifications from 1 
customers, growing computations from % 
orders, concurrent production problems V 
and acute labor shortage. We decided we ^ 
needed brains. 

So we asked Univac. And, in 1954, we becamfe 
the first steel company on earth to computerize. 

1969. Mizu^ma. New integrated works in 2nd 
phase. Mizushima’s got (1) docks to accommor 
date 135,000DWT carders: we wwe first in Japan 
to see raw materials cost ^vings in chartering 
combined cargo carriers. (2) The No. 2 IMt 


/ furnace, at 6300t/d capacity. (3) Japan’s largest 
continuous casting machine, (4) 160-inch plate 
mill with 75-inch back-up rolls: computers 
(and X-ray gauge) see through plates to guar¬ 
antee precise dimension/temperature/quality. 
These are part of the progress that projects 
Mizushima to 7.5 million metric tons in ’70. 
Two future phases will boost capacity 
to 10 million, and make Mizushima a 
^ steelworld Oz. 

Figures like that make it hard to remember 
^ we’re not seeing things through tinted 

glasses — everything’s so rosy. Our 
gross profits, investment-return, opera- 
tional economy have led the industry for 
10 years. Our central research labs opened 

r his year, and coordinate nation-wide in-plant 
R&D for improved steels. And our vision 
k isn’t rimmed in by steel, nor by Japan. 
M We’re in can and construction materials 
I manufacturing; and in on joint ventures 
■ in more than a dozen nations. 

W And we’re not so blinded by success that 
^ we let criticism color the necessity to cut 
)ut vestigial steels or outmoded operations. 

" ’ ’ ..do so. 

never been an 
lel firm. Not in 
V, steel-rimmed- 
5 kind of way. 
>ne can accuse us 
g a hippie-type 
', saucer-eyed and 
after rainbows, 
arrived. 

Our initial 
and continuing 
aggressiveness; 

e. vset integration, computerization experience; 
d constant innovations. These are reasons why 
> we have the 

tn nerve, brains alB 

tff anj4 ' hAaiiHr' nf 


ws 

see 

straHHit 

through 

tn0i 


and h^ri of 




steel in JapasL Tokyo OfAoo: Ml YorMiueho* Chiyc|di-kiJ« Tokyo 







J^o Jvistm for Mxon 

It ^4i Preildent Nixon's own fault 
that he has f^d yot aspain to 
iUfl. the vacant seat m the 
Supvem# Court, page^ 37. , 



/' r 

■i 'f'. ^. 


Gonteati 


The World 


Dm*t ruin it 

The first requirements for Mr 
Jenkins’s Budget next Tuesday 
should be to bring Britain’s wage 
inflation under control and to 
divert more resources into manu¬ 
facturing investment. He should 
be urged to resist the temptation 
to msike too many concessions on 
income tax allowances, although 
this is what Labour backbenchen 
want, page n. The economic 
judgment on which the Budget 
will be based has been prepared 
wholly within the cloisters oi the 
Treasury. This gives it too lonely 
a responsibility, page 49. 


Diplomats in jeoparify 

The Latin American guerrillas' 
new tactic of seizing diplomats as 
bargaining copnters may not 
be adopted elsewhere, but the 
present, alarm is justified, page 14. 
A repon from Guatemala after 
the murder of the German 
ambassador,, page 95. 



Forever lAoy^s 

The world's most important 
insufUnce market gets a mild 
facelift from the Gromdr report. 
But will it become more business* 
like ?, page 59. 
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11 Don't Ruin It 

13 Entente NuclMre ? 

14 Death of a D 4 >lomat 

15 The Next Moonwglk ? 


17 Local elections: Erst inniagi to.the Tories, then 
London was the test ,* UJstir ; Th$ poHti^f pf . 
London; Industrial rs/orm; BBC 


t 

99 International Report 1 The better part of 
valour ; VUtnam ; Guaismakt ; Torturo ; 
Israol and Egypt ; T#men; Labanon ; 

Garmany ; Franca ; Italy ; Lesotho 
31 Communist Affairs: The Kremlin flu : Chins ; 
Poland 

37 American Survey t Try again, Mr President; 
Defiance in Florida ; Postmen*s round ; Limits 
on dissent ; Shaking up banks ; War*s the 
question ; NoS yet in the pipeline ; Democratic 
chaos 


45 From Thetdogian into Ghrisdan,. , 


Busiaeis Brief 60 Rolling SKF into a new dtape 


BusineiB 49 The Ministry of Super Power 

50 Shipping Faces the Rapids 
59 Forever Lloyd's 

57 International: Nordek ; sore-headed bear in the 
east; Germany; Italy ; French computers ; 
Acrobatic metal; Norway ; Berlin 
65 Britain: Mr Healey has a go atpapeHng-over 
the cracks; Economy; SET ; National 
Savings: Drugs; Satellites; Compuigrs; 
House prices; Bread; RoskilVs marathon; 
Smaller roundabouts^smaller jams 
73 Investments Wall Street: the prime that 
didn’t jnimp ,* London market; Rio Tinto* 
Zinc ; Slater Walker Securities; Rank Organ* ^ 
Uation ; Tube Investments ; Share valuation ; 
Eurobonds; Albright Sf Wilson 
78 Unit Trusts t. Putting cash among the pigeons i 


Block Mcnl 
and Yields 105 



ApM4,IBBy 

Our latmt quaitedy survey e^ws 
that although ebnre pe^m bive 
moved too. fast lor ^^Ogt unit 
ttttit aianajei^, some oi the 
quMc-dhange artists have been 
;i^ninfkably nippy, paffe 78 . 
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South’East Asia 

^**~^^* ^('onomut’s doctoring of news about 
*^*i5*J*^*** ** becoming ridiculous. 

While reporting the misdeeds of the “ liber¬ 
ation front, you have consistently failed to 
. countless civilian casualties caused 
by American bombing and shell-fire, the use 
defoliants, of torture and murder 
Other than communist torture and murder. 

You dismissed the My Lai massacre as an 
imlated incident, but never printed the con¬ 
siderable evidence that it was merely the 
nadir of a method of warfare, and an attitude 
of mind, which has become characteristic of 
the American troops in Vietnam. I recollect 
you contrasting the hundreds of civilians killed 
every month by Vietcong terrorism with the 
few who were unfortunately killed by i^eri- 
cans in Operation Phoenix. Last month it 
was revealed that these ” few ” actually 
totalled 6,000 jn 1969. You never found 
^acc for that piece of news. 

Your leader on Cambodia (April 4th) is 
the latest example. It is Prince Sihanouk’s 
fault, you say, that his country may become 
a second Vietnam. Certainly he will not be 
blameless if it docs. But you cheerfully ignore 
the sequence of events that has led to rhe 
present situation. For years Sihanouk ruled 
Cambodia and kept it out of the Vietnamese 
war; he is overthrown and the new rulers 
declare that they will throw the Vietcong out 
of (]Jambodia—very desirable, but quite impos¬ 
sible without creating a new “ Vietnam." 
And you load the whole blame on 
Sihanouk.—Yours faithfully, 

London,, Wu A. M. Hesketh 

Building 

Sir—I must agree with your assessment of the 
current situation in the building industry 
(March 21st). 

However, 1 was suiprised by the lack of 
reference to the stimulus to the industry 
which the 19^9 Housing Act can give, par¬ 
ticularly in the field of house modernisation. 
There arc generous provisions in the act to 
generate the modernisation market, and 
in addition to government grants, many com¬ 
panies, including my own, arc making avail¬ 
able credit facilities to cover modernisation 
work which docs not benefit from the act. In 
my opinion, there is no need for “casualties" 
among the small- and medium-sized builders 
if they turn their attentions to a potentially 
vast modernisation market 
.The advantages to a builder of .specialis¬ 
ing in modernisation of property—millions 
o< people in Britain today arc still living in 
suftk-standard houses which could be updated, 
for they arc structurally sound—^are 
enormous. Not the least, in my opinion, is 
that modernisation work is profitable.—Yours 
faithfully, R. p, Paterson 

Ideal-Standard Ltd 

Farm Price JUview 

gf—It Hgttesble to find that The 

£conomin % 'sufficiently weaned from the 
mmewhat ilidddled thinking which has 
frequen^ - . 

tural affa.__. 

J March aist) 
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at least something to be said for them. 

You are right in itlentifying one of the 
inain problems as lack of capital to finance, 
necessary expan.sion. But you oversimpbfy 
the remedy when you suggest that all the 
minister has to do is to think out some new 
trick which will convince fanners that 
measures to ease the cost and shortage of 
credit are being introduced on terms which 
the Treasury will agree to. 

Investment requiress’ both credit and con¬ 
fidence. No farmer worth his salt will be 
attracted to the idea of hanging a further 
burden of debt round his neck unless he 
has some assurance that he will be able to 
meet, out of income, the interest chaiges, 
however modest, and eventualfy to repay the 
loan. 

'Hiis can only be done through the price 
review. Many would agree with you that 
this has become a .somewhat blunt instrument, 
but it is the only one, we at present have. 
Confidence can only be restored through more 
generous guarantees, exchequer liability being 
contained by import controls with or without 
levies. 

We seem tu ha\'e returned to square one. 
—Yours faithfully, Stanley J. Baker 

President, 

Guild of Agricultural Journalists 
Loxwood, Sussex 


London’s Transport 


Sir —It is easy to agree with Mr Griffiths 
(February 21st) when he agrees with you that 
the present and future transport problems of 
London cannot be solved by road building 
alone. I personally must part company with 
Mr Griffiths when he suggests that it there¬ 
fore follows that more roads should not be 
built. 

Again I agree with him when he says that 
public transport using some kind of guided 
track system is needed where the existing 
flows arc heavily concentrated. I would, how* 
ever, suggest that to enable people to live in 
cities in a reasonably civilised state requires 
the planning of land uses to avoid creating 
any more of the heavy concentrations of 
travel which require the use of such systems. 

Mr Griffiths seems to leave out of account 
the important part which London Transport’s 
buses could play if, with the concentration 
of much vehicle movement in Central London 
on to the motorway box, when it is built, 
useful priority could be given to the buses 
inside the box. Road investment at many 
junctions would probably be needed to make 
this easier to manage. 

It is often argued that new roads in towns 
generate more new traffic than they can com¬ 
fortably handle. It seems to me that experi¬ 
ence over the years shows that improved rail 
seiykes have the same effect. It we want 
civilised conditions, we must, among other 
things, start at the source of the problem 
and control the land uses which generate the 
traffic. 

Like Mr Griffiths, in a short letter I must 
over-rimplify. I was in^ii^ to write because 
J believe I was in my British Railways days 
the first to use the teiw “fairy gold” in 
Mr Griffiths’s sense and I am professionally 
engaged in public transfport.—Yours faithfull]^, 
D. W. Glassrorow 

Chief Planning and Development Officer, 
London, EC4 National Bus Company 



nttng, 

Sm-T-What your an 

lials*^ of . February i^th said abofft, Messrs 
Purdy and McIntosh and their highly prom- 


THB BCOMdailST AjnUL 1I970 
isiltg; devehjjpi)^ 

We cannot,much; foi'®yS^r'' 
of Harris-Iii^yptfs the 

phototypcsettif^ ^' ticket.; True 

enough, Hartis*lmcftypfe.f|oer v^gy 

successful high 

the Fotottonic ‘CRT, ^ for 'airinmd 

£160,000, one of which will be installed in 
London this year. This machine will certainly 
not handle one-fifth of all Britain’s type¬ 
setting requirements, although its capaMlity 
is such that it will set a telephone 
directory page in about 20 seconds. Other 
members of the Fomronie family are ibis much 
less expenriVe bradeet. The Fototronic 1300 
, phototypesetter sells for around £37,000, sets 
text and diifi^ay type on fllm^dy photographic 
paper and peitoiins s^t aboi^30 new^aper 
column lines per minute. The number of 
Fptotronic laoos installed or due to be 
installed throu|(hout the worid is aroroach- 
ing 100; in England the IforkrAirs Post has 
one ilistallei^ tnd running at the present time, 
with another due for installation shortly.— 
Yours faitlxfully, G. H. H. Wood 

Harris-Intertype Ltd 

Slough, Buckinghamshire 

1776 And All That 

Sir —^England could right a wrong that 
appears still to exist (“Wc Can’t Burn It If 
lit Isn’t Built Yet,’' February yrh). That is 
the lack of recognition, no doubt an after- 
math of losing that war, of the British troops 
Who fought in America. At Yorktown, for 
instance : the Coldstream Guards, 17th 
Infantiy, 23rd and 33rd Royal Welsh, 43rd 
Grenadiers, 71st and 76th Fraziers High¬ 
landers and the 86th Royal Edinburgh 
Volunteers. Britain should take the occasion 
to erect suitable memorials at Yorktown, 
Saratoga, Bunker Hill and other famous 
battlegrounds. 

Of greater importance, it seems to me, is 
the recognition in England of the service and 
sacrifices of many thousands that have seem¬ 
ingly been wiped from history. Their partici¬ 
pation in all the campaigns of the immense 
theatre of action over six years should be 
described in some dramatic fashion at the 
Imperial War Museum and at their tradi¬ 
tional garrisons throughout the United 
Kingdom.—^Yours faithfully, 

Berkeley, California FasbERiCK W. Bauer 


EIU Quarttrly Economic Heviow SorVioo 
Every quortor. EE rovlcwt eovor T40 ooumrico 

AUSTRALIA, PAPUA 
AND NEW GUINEA (No, 2) 

NEW ZEALAND (No. 33) 

In both Aimtralia and Maw Zaaland* tha 
aconomy la roaring ihaad. Thb litoat In 
tha RU'a guartarly aariaa of mvlawa of 
AtidMIa auggaata that inflation could 
boebma b aarioua problem towarda the 
gpd of tliia year, Tha currant review on 
libw Zealend arguee that the auihoritiee 
ibay have to take deflationary maaauraa. 

An aiinuill miboerlatiori U oho rtviow (4 losuoi 
and on Annual Supplaniant) la £10 (UaOM). 
Air mall poataga extra. Sinela coplaa fO/- 
(UilOI aaoh. 
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0 PA AND OVm 


IT - 

OILS ARB F«n TMUm > ! 


An kitenrntiofMl group, alrndy tri^hly fiocoetff^j^jllf 
trading, oMpping and ftorage of eait^ tHilii|l|q^t(l 
:: IMM ^.gam.fM'*0 •<**-;Oa logM ftfr. M impWdlnc 
''' biMi' ind fMi' tMtni, .It 

' i, .r^wiw • tii njj iw M i’ 

can'take ft fi^;inCa|fU« to 
the:thi.Mala'9au4 tftx^liiiiwl.. 
Can'Adntiia mim knote die eMa ahd fate 'fii;ada> 

Bpedflc axperienca in buyfaig and/orThty 
must lia ready to generate tjrading oppbrtit^ M and 
oarry a large measure df profit reeponsil^. The 
gumsuAi^. oaikniete..w 4 il be bbeed/ln' 'jUndo# id. ed|oy 
jeaiceUenl'C0h4ltfona‘ 'df eTasSoymmkt ' 

U nbiiiUdifo Hbd wm reflect the leiiieir^Qe ki^ lh 
the poet. 

(M. GM27/906/m) 


2ra« ut$nHtv of cat^tfi§ait$ tofll .not bo 
without prior poniilMOak. Ae^feenSe 
dotoilt, Quotlna the rofor om o o untmhor^ to : 

P.A. Management Ceneidtaefb itd.a 
Personnel Services Dlvisien^ 

60a Kniglitsbri^, Unden, SW1 


! So»wr CHenS 
/M^re hrio} 


J^oo-^&bitive 


'a medflskr elaed grouf^ df oodti^les undergoing s phase 
of rapid expanaion ia seeking to strengthen its Group 
Boird by adding a limited number of Non-Executive 
Directors. 

^^Tlielr partieu^ contrHditien will j^^b^pppyide figure 
. ^^Indi'fcibiective^goldifice'^^^^ tke rel^^;^^ 

Board of Exa^tive DlrOciOiriduiingl^k 
growth. Hence eapeHenpp In 
'' ' m seii ^ iediWith aodi growth is esaenttol^ Jj^ii 

The appointees will be senior Directors of public com- 
pmleSaptefeiM^ly with city connectlons.The commitment 
^, wW{d^ Involve approximately two daya per month. 

' iftapilwBiy eeieirte in tuit dliijMbiiel inrl§pdpithor^ ' 


i- nr., A. T. West or A. C. Moflaln* Direotera, 

mef-A^ie*!) 

TEAM) ig| 8 Js»^'”‘^r«TO 

4iaSloeneSteeet»UiBdoa»S-W*i. , 

^ ToIpphoiimefSgs^aei ' 
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Spfi0 on this pajge is reserved for, !. .: 
managerial appointments carrying . 
salaries of £5,000 p.a. and ^ove. 

Other appointments are advertised a the 
classified section oh pages 97 to 101 

-SIM^ c^;tjb}s'.twee 
and in the classified section are 
invited by: 

/ ^ ' 

J. E. J. Johnson, 

Classified Advertisement Managing' ' 

Telephohd^O^J^ SISS ■ < 




CANADA 

Bo^ id':Edno«tUHi for'dw Otf!«t:''£ai3ai^. 

Oatarto, Canada 

invites applications for the position of 

nmECFOR OF EnUCAlTON I 

QuaQBed candidates will have a university deg^ 
and extensive academic and administrative experieoc^ 
in the work of a large elementary and secondary schim 
system in Qanada. . ^ ^ 

■'ivihse'lVi^ 'System''coi&^nB 9 ''va sefa^s, 

offering a variety of programmes both in day and even¬ 
ing classes. The day school pupiUs number, approximately 
110 , 000 . The staff consists of approximately 5,800 
teachers and 3,700 other employe^. . V ^ 

A reofganisatbn of the Boani*s a4nuidstmdv^ struct^ 

IS’uhd^ study. 

S 4 ]|ary^:''td'’be negotiated; ' ■i:'’".’'''- 

Ai^licatS^ and r^simi&»'tinm^ postmn^ed not 
slafler itott April 13 ,, >ta 70 i? «tating experience ^ o^cr 
qualifications. 

-- A^hm, .1 d‘ 


















A £StOOO ^th-profits 20 year endowment assurance taka out in 1950 

at age 2 $ provides the policyholder with £99430 when tn j;>oticy matures nmet month. 

In addition to giving valuable life assurance covet, the plrcy 

shows an investment return of no less than iii% gross pr annum for the past 20 years. 
With full tax relief, it has cost about £222 per annum. 

The Inndon and Manchester Complete Bonus System povides for each with-profits 
policyholder not only a guaranteed sum assured and % 
nomul rewnsionary bonuses, but in addition, a tenninafix)nus giving a full 
and fur share of the investment appreciation. 

Ordinary Branch Endowment Aasuranen maturing in Mmy 1970 


Date of 
Poli^ 

Tenb of 
Policy 

Sum 

Assured 

Revetionary 

Bhus 

Terminal 

Bonus* 

Total 

Claim 

zstMay 


£ 


£ 

£ 

i960 

10 

Sfioo 

ms 

715 

7 >i 6 o 

1955 

15 

5,000 

ijSSo 

1.575 

8.555 

1950 

20 

5.000 

450 

2,089 

9^430 

1945 

25 

5,000 

2^25 

2410 

10,035 


*F!roin investment ajqniedation, including special reversionaty bonuas previously dedared. 

The Omit^e Bonus System applies to all with-profits glides 

in the Chdinary Branch and to au policies in theTndustial Branch, 

beoemung claims by maturitv or death for their full sums assure 4 >i 

Tlie loxst Annual General Aieeting of the Company wQ be hdd on liich April 1970 , 

Copies of die Report and Accounts mi^ be obnuned fron die Secretary. 

andW JWIHIKHER 

ASSURANCE COMPANVUilllSEO Fm8bwySq|ira,i.oodostEC2.Tel:01.628 8OOQ£xt.,20O 

















You may know that if you 
take a bottle of sparkling wine 
and warm it over 70°F, the cnrk 
will pop spectacularly. We knew 
that, when we shipped-among 
other things—600 cartons of 
Australian sparkling wine from 
Down Under to London, last 
year in our insulated containers. 

The bubbly was for a famous 
firm of wine shippers ia the:City. 

And us? We’re Associated 
Container Transportation, ACT. 


We gave this to our client 

1. A perfect out-turn of bubbly, 
every b«)ttle urtbroached. 

2. A large saving on transit 
damage, 

3. A (ksfayety bang on time. 

4. A cOii^iiiHiabie saving on 
unloadiqi|.time. 

6 The use bfAGTs distinctively 
bright. Ikto il^otainers. 

Not a d^p^bbly bottle 

poppffl^ route. 


Our City frien<y^ve 
something to ACTin return. 

A regul^ monthly Container 
order. 

Give us a ring. And name 
your day. 


Associated CentaliMr 
IhnsjwrtatiQnltd. 

14 Fenchurcb Avenue, London 
EC3. Telephone; 014818361. 


LONDON NCQION McgnM Read, leMiMi Rcl«ik'S|r*H thurroclc S*te«. Tel: 0375 76721 5 Tet*x;'M6802. MIDLANO MOlON CoOaM RddS, fwiv a«t, 
BTmingham 22B. T«l: 02t^3li^7753l^Cif|^. N.W. RsWON Sanoii Dock Road. Urmipton,. Manchattor. Tol: 06T-«7^ 912t 698423. 

LIVERPOOL Orrell Lattie.ap«^iM|rp69t30Si^iii.t9l 051 <52i»e8Tel««: 92999 N. t. RftqiOfi Wakefiald Road. Stourton. Loads, 10. Tal: 0632 74026 
Ttlax: 657336. SCOTTISH RmON Qmharria fload. Gaftshamf. Coatbndge. Lanarkshire Tel. 0236 22414 Ta«a9c; 7786S2. BRISTOL 11 Park Straat, Bristol 
981.6Nfe Tal: 0272 24713. flLPAST l/IMPlh# BHBBwav Umitdd, Cl»urqfi Road, JNawiownabbay. Co. Antrim. Tal: 0231 24 2611. Tflfjq 74488. DUBUN 
Hw 8 Irish attani PRekil 6o. P.0.t^B^ 19A. 12 Rortp WaH. Dublin 1 Tel Dublin 41821 Talea: 6366. enquiries $f$o to: Cunard Houaa.< 

Lofldon/lEXJ. Tal: 01-283 '1270 Talax: 886109- 
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Billi is the name 


iA/hen they speak of quality 
and quantity of stockings 
produced, then Biftl is the name. 
Because the Bttii Company 
prpduoes machines which have 
launched on five continents 
8fi era of tedhnol 0 | 3 ioal 
revohition based on quahty 
and high production speeds. 





rm laoMOHisT awl ii, 1970 


PROPERTY 


To those wishing to lei^se 
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A f inger on the pilse Of 

iswrld markets. 


The heartbeat of a market. Only long expmenoe of its 
people and customs will find it. And that is why Dodwell 
have research and trading organisations established in the 
world’s &stest-^owing marnts. 

Your trading is in good binds vnth Dodwell. 



DODWEI-U 


a force In world trading 

astabllBhedl 8 68 


fkctewfiLl, a COMMNY LIMITED. IHTCllWtONAL MARKETING, TRAtfim 
AND SNIPPING. HEAD OFFICE: 18 HNAuRY CIRCUS. LONDON EC2 
Ttlpi>hcmd: 01-688 6040. Talex: London <44n8») 

SRANQHEr^. SUBSIDIARIES AND ASSOCIATE OOIl9AN488^a0&0.1^^ JN^U. 
Canada Wail Garmarw. Australia. Kenya. Uoafi!8ia«Tpaiimi«..lMBf«iN(4NMl^ .. 
'''Conf>aci'.ohathrQai9noutUiawotid. . • 
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Don't Ruin It 


At Budget-time on Tuesday Mr Jenkins will look back on a 
period of Labour economic rule which has been singularly 
unsuccessful in every respect except one. In his party’s first 
five years of power Britain’s gross domestic product 
increased by only per cent, or some 2X2 per cent per 
annum compound. This was about half the growth rate 
attained in most equivalent industrial countries of western 
Europe. During this half-decade an additional | per cent 
of Britain’s labour force was thrown into what appears to be 
a permanent increase in unemployment, but the average 
annual rate of price inflation increased to around 4^ per cent. 
There, was a strong case for increasing unemployment in 
order to slow the rate of price inflation, but it has not been 
very brilliant to increase both at the same time. Taxation 
has risen almost unbelievably: if one includes local rates and 
national insurance charges, from 33.1 per cent of gross 
national product in 1964 to 44.3 per cent in 1969. It is true 
that this suiige in taxation has been partly due to Labour’s 
penchant for taking a lot of money from individuals and firms 
in order to give those same individuals and firms some of 
their own money back ; but this has not been very brilliant 
either. 

The sole real economic achievement of Labour’s rule is that 
it inherited a balance of payments deficit which amounted to 
over 2^ per cent of g^ national product in 1964 
(although it is worth mentioning that payments were in 
balance over 1961-1963), and has turned this into a balance 
of payments surplus that is probably around per cent of 
gnp now. About 4 of those percentage pewnts of tbtal 
economic growth during Labours rule have been devot^ 
to bringing the balance of payments back to rights. TTiis 
has required a herculean effort to drag r^urccs^ faito 
improving the balaxice of payments by main force ; it h^ 
been the princ^>al reason for all those huge increases in 
taxation, recurrmg crisis measures and constant sque^C^ 
Unfortunately, a lot of this considerable courage wm wasted. 
For much of the time when Labour was hurling its eiieigy 
and our money into trying to push the car uphill, there was 
no prospect that the car would move, because Mr QallAghan 
had left it in the’wrong gear. The balance of p^yhients 
could not be brought fo i%hts so long as the sterling exchange 
rate was locki&d at what was an unmaintainable figure. It 
was unlbclMxi 6nly by the 14} per cent sterling d^y^uition 
of Noven*cr, 1^7 (whk^ was vay belUt^^ ihd fltoi by 
the per ceht 

WAS lujjky^ for ^this;cc%toy). 'J’';"' 

Thh wifofoaiy cbhffitmA Labofo* oinfiat aes^ 
to win' votes at the general by pofojdiigfo s^. 


economic record in the past five years. It can only deserve 
to win votes if it belatedly goes forward with the right policies 
now. This is not impossible, because there is (me respect 
in which any total castration of what happened in ig64>i970 
is unfair. Most the worst nmtakes were made in 1964- 
1967, and all of any progitaa has come ance Mr Jenkins 
took over the Chancellorship after devaluation. His “ two 
years of hard slog” have seen the real turn-round in the 
balance, of payments, the containment since early 196$ of 
both government expenditure and perscmal coidihimption, ahd 
a slight quickening of Britain’s still very inadequate rates 
of both growth and investment compared with Mr 
Callaghan’s time. The unanwered qiie^^tm is whether Mr 
Jenkins has sudiieved this impTDvcm(mt only because he has 
been making use of the breathing space provided by 
devaluation, or whether he is a Chancellor with a resd 
economic mission for the country. Next Tuesday will provide 
the test. There is little argument about what should be his 
two main priorities. 

The 6m and absolute requirement is that Mr Jenkins 
must not allow a process of wage indatkm to push the sterling 
exchange rate into a state of overvaluation again, thus 
plunging the country straight back into the dreadful mm 
of 1964-67. 

The second priority b that the main diversbn of resources 
now needs to be into industrial investmoit, in order to 
increase Britain’s capacity for growth. 

The immediate misfortune for next Tuesday is that Mr 
Jenkins’s two yean of hard slog have been jeopardised by 
the last nine months of soft sutrender to tradtf unions. 
The tlhanccUor therefore opdu his budget at a time when 
wage inRation has soared mdre wildly out ctf hand than at 
any previous time in British history. In the last cjuaiter of 
1969, die index of average eiuiunra was already 8^ per 
Cent above the levd of a year earlier. The avalandie of 
wage concessions since then suggests that the rise for 1970 
over 1969 is likely to go above 10 per cent unlm a diaxp 
check is' adnmis^d next wcAt. At present national output 
is probably ini^itimg at a little above the aimual average 
of 2:3 per cent which has been die mean for Labour's yean. 
Evbi if dus ^ to 3|.'per dmt in 1970-71, the indications 
ate that,wt|g^ ittfiatkm St over io par cent will push tip wiige 
ctAts per wm ot by jnomethhig like 7 4>er cmt. IMch 
pibhts add inyestment, price in||hriiqa lit 

t0o Is foh^ |o tfe! 1969’s 5 per ebat; 1^1$ 

^ 'udien 'the ‘nkiikri piiiei^ 
ra^^^ConsBigeKsa^ devahutkm were s m ydil bo liMtjpir, 
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In these circumstances, it may seem {bU o 4 d that most 
people are expecting Mr Jenkins to give some reliefs on 
Tu<^ay, in order to correct what some economists have called 
a threat of deflation. One reason fihr the expcctatSon of 
tax cuts is that this Is a pre-election Budget. But another 
reason rests on the argument that Britain is at present caught 
in a cost-push inflation, much more than in a demand-pull 
inflation ; and it is certainly true that the big problem for 
this year can be met only by a resuscitation of the murdered 
incomes policy. As The Economist aigued last weck^ the 
minimum requirement for Mr Jenkins’s Budget is that he 
should announce that it will be Government j^Ucy that 
workers in the public sector who have had exorbitant wage 
rises -during the year just ended—certainly any rises 
above 8 per cent—will have to wait until well after the end 
of the financial year 1970-71 before getting any further rises ; 
and that, from Tuesday on, the public authorities should give 
a lead in resisting strikes rather than in granting inflationary 
settlements. 

If there is no genuine attempt to re-establish incomes policy, 
then the Budget as a whole will be irresponsible. A 10 per 
cent rate of inflation of earnings means that some £2,700 
million a year is being added first to purchasing power, and 
then to prices (when, admittedly, it cuts down real 
purchasing power) ; but the time lags between the separate 
blows from the avalanche are so uncertain' that it becomes 
more than a little ridiculous for any Treasury oflicial t^o write 
memoranda saying that £200 million a year of tax reliefs 
might be respectable, but £250 million would not be. Without 
a restoration of incomes policy next week, the proper level 
for tax reliefs will be nought. But of courae this will not 
hi4>p€n. There will be little incomes policy, and some tax 
reliefs. Which reliefs would be least damaging ? 


Ttit best sort of tax reliefs this year would be reliefs that 
were designed wholly to stimulate industrial investment and 
individual risk-taking. If the lion’s share of reliefs went to 
companies, there might be a case for daring to try to add 
I per cent of gnp (or some £400 million a year of tax reliefs) 
to the :2^ per cent growth rate of tcytal demand that, we 
would guess, is otherwise in prospect. But if reliefs' are to 
go to individuals, any restimulation above £200 million 
would be excessive: except the most economic and 
unlikely relief of all* The total Budget estimate for 
receipts of surtax in 1969-70 was £240 million. If surtax 
w^ totally abplished, the addition to consumption would be 
much less than £200 million a year (because a lot would go 
into savings), and the projects for risk-staking and executive 
mobility in the enervated British economy would be 
transformed. But of course this will not happen either. 

Next to surtax, the least damaging way of giving away 
under £200 million a year to personal taxpayers would be 
a straight 6d off the standard rate of income tax ; each id 
off the standard rate now costs about £30, million, so 6d 
would cost £180 million. A slightly less desir^le aUemative 
—in a year when the country needs to encourage investment, 
not just hard work—would, be m imfuovtment in earned 
iittome relief. It may be hc^ tliat eoamnm advice enters 
m J^ld of reasonable political fpr die time. 

is a good l^ng source to sugg^.^tbat them may well 
be improvement m earned income next Tuesday, 
incliiriing.ior the facttcTroff. The iealbtg mrirpe, was Mr 
Jenidns himself in last yearis Bydget qpieeSt. * He jpiaid then 
that he hfid pondered ham on whether |t^a]^ 

for incenri^ JTca^s, and for ^be encouragei^f 
to mit^te slightly the rates of tax on hig^ eaniti ipOcidiies ; 
althoflg^ he felt unable to make this concession in 1969, he 


widied io emphasise that I regf^,im:,ioci^^^ 
earned income allowances as a bjUb meMly foe 

There are at present three bands of 
two-ninths of earnings are left free.; ^. 
up to £4,005, one-ninth on inC6meS up tO £0,9^, and" nil 
on incomes above £9,945. It seems a reasonable guess that 
Mr Jenkins may extend the two-ninths relief at least to earned 
incomes up to £9,945, and preferably to all earned incomes 
of whatever size. He will deserve some plaudits if he does. 
An alternative possibility is that, as the centrepiece of his 
budget, Mr Jenkins might impmve the earned income relief 
from two-ninths to one quarter for all eaqli^ 
any size whatever. Because of the form in ^vdiich llfldnd 
Revenue statistics are presented nowadays, it is upnccdaarily 
difficult for an outsider to work out what this 

woiild be . He could probably stUl keqp total raid's within a 
£200 million bmit, dipecially if he clawed back somil^ rO^ue 
with the minor extensions of selective employment tax that 
opponents of Set’s loopholes want* 


A much less sensible alternative to extension of the earned 
incenne relief would be a fiddling with the minimum tax 
allowances : designed to give away £200 million a year by, 
say, a flat rate tax relief of around £10 for each of Britain’s 
20 million income taxpayers. This is not to express bitter 
opposition to the limited administrative tidying operation 
which Mr Jenkins carried out at the bottom of the scale 
last year ; when he gave away a bare £14 million a year 
by t^ing the bottom 1,100,000 people out of income tax- 
paying ^together, and by remitting up to £6 18s a year 
fpr 600,000 others. But it is rubbish to say that this fiddling 
with the allowances is a great social service in favour of the 
“most vulnerable section of the community.” Of the i.i 
millicm people relieved from tax by the device last year only 
185,000 were married men ; more than four-fifths of the 
beneficiaries were earning wives (especially part-time 
earners) and single people (especially teenagers living at 
home). There is something mean jin pretending that a relief 
which goes so largely to the subvention of pin money and 
pop-record purchase^ is a discriminate aid to , the poorest 
people in Britain : the re^ly puui, in their large families or 
old age non-pensioners* bed-sitting rooms, do not pay taxes 
at all, Fpr the same reasons, no support should be given, 
on either social or economic grounds, to the Trades 
Union Congress’s recommendation that Mr Jenkins should 
institute a minimum earned income allowance of £300 a 
year (a proposal for a reduction in taxes on all earning 
1 ^ than £1,350 a year). It is extraordinary that some 
normally serious serial reformers have added thdr support 
to tkis idea, |>resumably without working put what it means. 
In the proc^ of removing payment of income tax froin 
a. lot of subsidiary earners in households With quite sizeable 
whole-family incomes,^ the TUC’s suggestion would cost the 
Exchequer £725 million a year. 

Mr Jenkinsneeds to keep hold on reality. The first reality Iw 
should face is tbat^ Britain is at present caiight in an imposs¬ 
ibly damaging of wage inflation. His principal duty 
is to bring that under control second objective should 
be to divdt resources, info manufacturing investment. It he 
finds t^at politicly too dilfficult, a less good alternative is 
to go jtor earned income rd^f. The one a>urse that could 
riot be m Chanedfor yvouhir be an 

attempt to use the Budgtt to buy^ votes stimulating an 
surge pi consjumption, forb^^ 
dpllop of ecemomiri^y and socially flat 

rate benefits all round. 
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Entente Nucleaire 7 

For its own defence western Europe needs France, while France needs Nato. 
How can a new association between them be formOd now-~before the 
Americans start leaving 7 


ThciK m’t all that much time to think, let alone act. Within 
i8 months the Americans may be pulling » good 
number of their troops out of west Germany. The west 
European members of NatO will then be forced to make a 
more effective contribution to their own defence. But, as 
yet, their governments have failed to generate any fresh 
thinking on this problem, either singly or collectively. Mr 
Denis Healey visited his opposite number in Paris, M. Michel 
Dcbr^, this week, but he went to discuss the snarhup in the 
jointi helicopter programme as much as the broader issues 
of defence.^ co-operation. The project for a multi-role 
comijat aircraft (MRCA) goes grinding on. There has also 
been* plenty of talk of a bigger European identity within 
Nato. But it has had the hollow echo of desultory 
conversation in an empty room. 

The reason is simple. The key needed to unlock the 
door is held by the French. So far they have made no 
obvious effort to use it. Having sought tos establish an 
independent defence policy, outside the militaiy command 
structure of Nato and hence, in French eyes, free from an 
American hegemony, they arc well placed to bargain. 
General dc Gaulle’s grand design has collapsed but he has 
left M. Pompidou with an exploitable legacy. The French 
have men, arms .and terrain as well as nuclear weapons to 
offer the rest of Europe. And western Europe will need 
them, once the United States starts thinning its forces out. 

Not all the cards France holds are trumps. The weaker 
Nato’s defences are across the Rhine, the more France is 
exposed. It was a French general, Ducrot, who said at 
Sedan loo years ago : Nous sommes dans un pot de 
chambre, et nous serons emmerdes/* . The French may care 
to recall that realism, especially when the cost of trying to 
go it alone on defence is so dauntingly high. Alrcstdy the 
quality of the French army has been sacrifice to the develop- 
meot of the njjclear armoury. That development has now 
been slowed down by technical as well as financial difficulties. 
French efforts are lagging way behind General de Gaulle’s 
original aspirations and, looking to the future, French 
industry could find itself becoming increasingly isolated from 
the mainstream of technological development as the other 
west European powers draw closer together in co-operative 
armament ventures. It is worry as much as pride that makes 
the French squawk about the MRCA. 

For the moment, however, France has enough to offer 
to make it worth the wooing, as Mr Heath is more ready 
to admit than Mr Wilson and Mr Healey are. Anglo-French 
co-operation in ntrelear. . weapons still figures, fairly 
prominently^ in the Tories’ ricfcncc . thinking. The French, 
in turn, have hinted that they too might be interested, 
although only on their terms. 

Both countries sense that some saving in costs might accrue 
from such co-operation. In building its own, design of 
Polaris submarines and missiles and in installing interm^ate- 
range land 4 >ascd mksile in Haute Provence, France has got 
ahead of Britain in rocketry. Britain is ahead in the design 
of warheads, particularly multi-warheads* Immediately, 
France would probably gam more from a pooUng> of 
information than Britain. ‘ But both recog^ that the 
crop of Polaris submarines aihd missiieS Vill be obedhsaUnit 
before the i g7bs' are Both muat soon think about the 
next generation df W^apbns. 


Buying Poseidoiit missUes—or even their putative successors 
—^from the Americans as one possibility. But if that proves 
impractical or unwelcome, both Britain and France will have 
to think of developing their own weapons system—almost 
certainly a submarine-carried one—if they are to remain in 
the nuclear deterrent business. Go-operation between them 
at least opens up the chance of some saving in Costs. 

Britain has access to American nuclear knowhow, but it 
cannot give that knowledge to a third power. It could give 
its own research to France, but it would be difficult to 
distinguish between what is British or American bred, and 
major economies would be likely to emerge a joint Anglo- 
French programme only if both could buSd ^ the American 
technological achievement. That would be impossible unless 
the Americans allowed the French into the act, is hard 
to imagine the Americans doing this unless the French as 
well as the British missile^s were aimed at Nato-deslgnated 
targets. This is tantamount to saying that France would 
have to rejoin Nato. But France would hardly agree to that 
unless Nato was so reshaped as to give it and the other west 
European powers a bigger voice in its military councils. 

In the end, both the Americans and the west Europeans 
might find this an acceptable price to pay. The Americas 
because, besides wanting to cut their conventional force 
levels, they seem genuinely concerned to strengthen Nato’s 
European pillar. The Europeans because in such Anglo- 
French arrangements they could sense an Wvance towards 
some form of European deterrent, which would become 
necessary in the improbable event of total American 
disengagement from European defence. 

Such a European deterrent would not need to be on a 
superpower scale. Nuclear blackmail by the Russians would 
be deterred if western Europe possessed enough offensive 
missiles to penetrate Russia’s ABM defences and to knock 
out its principal political, military and economic centres, so 
leaving it effectively at the mercy of the other superpower, 
the United States. As the years pass, there will be even more ^ 
uncertainty than now that a force of eight or nine British 
and French Polaris submarines, jointly tafgeted, could do 
such a job. But that is not the immediate issue: such a 
force is simply the skeleton on which a properly effective 
European deterrent might be formed. The real task for the 
next few years is to increase the European contribution 
to the strategic deterrent, and to conventional defence forces. 

The only way now open to western Europe to do that, as 
the Tories recognise, is to draw France back into closer 
association with Nato and, eventually, to create a blend of 
French and British nuclear forces. It is possible to think 
of joint, nuclear targeting arrangements between them 
existing side by side with individual natioin^l programmes, if 
that is what either Britain or Frsmee insists .oh. But it is 
not possible to think of such arrangements gaining the 
Americans’ blessing—or having much deterrent effect on 
the Russians—^unless the missito were aimed at Nato targets 
in conjunction with the Americans. 

The French would not like to be bounced into doing this. 
Nor would they like to see negotiations on defence too openly 
linked ^mth Britain’s mtry into the conunon market. The 
iriwidcmed the concept of defence d tous 
azintuts* ^'They can see the point of clo^r military association 
with *tbe Nato powers. But they will not rejoin the military 


*4 


side of Nato unless tite alliance itself is reshaped. 
would be feasible only with the consent, at the very least, 
of Washington and Bonn, There is, no harm in seeing a 
reformed Nato,-'able to accommodsue French and other 
European aspirations, as a long term aim.- But failure would 
be the most probable result of any attempt to rush this fence. 

It would be better if London and Washington first discover 
how far Paris is prepared to listen to more humdrum ideas. 
The first problem that western Europe will face on the 
withdrawal of some American troops will be the filling of 
the gaps left in its conventional defences, rather than the 
immediate establishment of some form of European nuclear 
deterrent. So the first overtures to France should take the 
form of joint planning staff talks and joint exercises between 
French and Nato forces. They could, for instance, be 
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'Gpiice^4 Ships^ l and^ M plane^^;^ the 

Mediterranean and, more importantly, with 
forces ,in, west .Germany. : , j. ■ , '' ’J: '' 

. Such ^si^U t^ginnings on common tactical > 
operational rcquiriemFnts and even procurement poSciils eduld 
eventually open the ^door'to negotiations about the strategic 
deterrent and..a new look for Nato. Mr Heath ^is right in 
wishing to pay court to the French, for, without France, 
Nato’s conventional defences are weaker, than they sljiould 
be and, without France, , no move towards giving western 
Europe a greater say in the strategic nuclear deterrent is 
really on. The time to begin paying that court is soon—and 
certainly when the British generi election is over. But, for 
the moment, France looks like. a trout to be caught by 
tickling rather than by the bold use of a gafif. 



Death of a Diplomat 

The murder of the west German ambassador to Guatemala has set off a general 
alarm, but the hew terrorist technique is not bound to become universal 


The seizing of diplomats by rebels and revolutionaries for 
use as bargaining counters is not, of course, a wholly new 
thing. So far, the present epidemic has been confined to 
Latin America, but Washington is not the only capital where 
fears arc being voiced that the infection may now spread by 
example. As with the hijacking of airliners, the exceptional 
publicity that surrounds these acts of violence can very 
easily produce a multiplier effect. The fact that Count von 
Spreti’s abductors failed to get what they had demanded in 
exchange for releasing him will not necessarily stop this. By 
killing him when the Guatemalan government rejected their 
demands, they blackened its international reputation, thereby 
advancing t.heir own cause in another way. Similarly placed 
revolutionary groups in other countries will have seen this. 

Diplomats arc particularly valuable hostages. The rule of 
inviolability lays a very special obligation on their host 
government “ to take all necessary measures ... to protect 
them from any act of violence or insult ” (in the words of 
Satow*s “ Guide to Diplomatic Practice ”). The whole struc¬ 
ture of international diplomatic relations depends on observ¬ 
ance of this rule. Kidnapping is not, of course, the only way 
in which we have seen the rule violated. Mob violence 
against embassies, sometimes openly tolerated or even 
orchestrated by the host government, has been a much more 
common infringement, though it is rare for it to approach 
the scale th^t was reached in China during the igGos. But 
snatching an ambassador gives the kidnappers a uniquely 
strong leverage on the host government. 

A tough authoritarian regime of the type with which 
Guatemalans, and many other Latin Americans, are pain- 
fully familiar is not easily swayed by threats to the lives of its 
own citizens, however prominent they may be. Violence has 
been ah accepted feature of political life in Guatemala ever 
since th^ American-backed right-wing putsch of 1954. 
("Reprisals” have already followed Count von Spreti’sdeath.) 
To grab a local political or military man, and baigain him 
against the release of prisoners held by the government, is 
not ali^ays an effective tactic in such circumstances ; and 
it may completely fail to make page one in the world press. 
Even a Paraguayan conkul or a Soviet trade official will 
yield more publicity. In most Latin Ameri^san countries 
an American ambassador is the obvious pruh^'target for 
revolutionary groups who regard their avm gOvernmenfa as 
mere clients of Washington. But, as the abduction of the 


Japanese constil-general in Brazil had shown even before 
the murder of Count von Spreti, these groups can see the 
advantage of seizing any representative of a foreign state, 
especially of one with important commercial connections. 

Why has this thorou^ly nasty but effective form of 
terrorism emerged in Latin America, and why has it 
emerged there now ? The guerrilla movements in Latin 
America have been concentrating their efforts in the cities, 
abandoning the romantic Che Guevara faith in peasant 
uprisings. The sprawl of the ever-growing shanty towns 
around the cities provides the urban guerrillas with an almost 
impenetrable refuge, a fertile recruiting ground—^and a new 
proximity to their victims in a diplomatic corps whose mem¬ 
bers cannot easily be ambushed in the countryside, because 
they seldom go there. 

It may be that the polarising of the political struggle in 
so many Latin American republics that are now ruled by 
military governments, or by right-wing ones of equivalent 
- toughness, has reached a point where the only effective oppo¬ 
sition is directed by men who do not feel they have anything 
to lose by alienating foreign opinion. With no hope of winning 
power quickly, they are hot inhibited by the thought d 
doing SO while there is still fresh foreign blood on their 
hands. Why should a Guatemalan rebel be worried by 
the idea that his actions may send a shudder through every 
diplomatic reception in the world’s major capitals ? 

But Latin American behaviour is not necessarily going to 
be followed by every guerrilla movement in the world, if 
only because many guerrillas want to win intematicmal sym¬ 
pathy, not flout it. And the personal safety of diplomats 
ought to interest all states ; not because ambassadors are 
supposed to be some kind of sacred animal, but because the 
international mechanism has to be kept in working order, 
and they are part of 

An essential part ? Just possibly yes, despite tjic emphasis 
in surveys like the Dtlncan report on how the embwy’s 
traditional functions have become outmoded, But the ring 
of the axe in several diplomatic services is Jikely to resound 
even louder .now that the financial arguniesits for (cjjosing 
maipnal posts have beep reinfo by this new factor. 
Whal Sir Henry Wottpn said wasstlw an ambaspador was 
aa hoiiest|maii sent to abroad for ihe good of his country. 
Nothing about him being sent to, die abwd for the. benefit 
only of some other country’s guerrillas. 
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Space planners are used tp clilT-hangers^ 
but t!his is the hrst time their fate hRls 
hung on the course of a measles getm. 
On Thursday evening, ^tl\ ythe final 
decision, to go or not, post^ned until 
Friday, the odds were still marginally 
on Apollo 1;^ getting off on schedule on 
Saturday, piloted either by an un-spotty 
Ken Mattingly or by his understudy. No 
great will be done if the flight does 
have to be fK) 5 tponed for another month, 
except that it is the first chance of 
checking on the newest, and currently 
very popular, theory of the moon—that 
it not only started out, like the earth, 
as a hot mass of something-or-other, but 
that parts of it became mo hen agahi. 

The first two moon landings were on the 
reliqudfied parts of the moon, which now 
show up on the map as the flat seas and 
oceans where the bedrock is covered by a 
once-molten layer of lava sev'eral feet 
thick. The Apollo 13 astronauts come 
into the argument because they hope to 
land in the moon’s highlands which 
escaped the second melting and should 
represent original moon. 

It would have been inipossible to put 
forward a theory like this as lately as six 
months ago. Even scientists who accepted 
that some of the moon’s surface had 
rcmelted still argued this was the result 


of ineteors thumping on to it with the 
>force of atom bombs. But the rock samples 
brotj^ht;' home by Apollo 11 and t 
dufrficatc "Ut) dosely jhc structure found- 
around volcanoes on' earth, and 'the 
core samples from Apollo 12 show so many 
layers—ten or more, with some of them 
very close to volcanic ash^that it is 
difficult to argue now that the moon was 
, never hot ^d volcanic. 

•V All it needs to complete the picture are 
rocks and core samples from Apollo 13, 
collected in the highlands and confirniing 
the other part of the theory. This is that, 
largely because they escaped the second 
melting process, the highlands and 
mountains differ cheiiiically, in density 
and in their age from the soil pi the flat 
plains. They should be noticeably older, 
i) billion years compared with the 3 billion 
to 4J 'billion of samples collected from the 
plains.* And their relatively low density 
gives them the appearance of icebergs 
floating on a sea, much as the earth’s 
continents float on its much denser mantle. 

How do we know all this ? From some 
elegant deductions made by the one man 
who has so far had a record of consistently 
sufiscessful guesswork about Ahe moon, 
Professor Anthony Turkevich of Chicago, 
now temporarily at Yale. All he lias to 
go on are some elementary measurements 


taken by the one unmanned Surveyor 
jspacecraft that has landed in the moon's 
luounitjuni,,,where Surveyors results 
■ have beei’icj^ecke^ against actual moon 
samples, file error was small. 

'File rocks the scientists most want are 
likely to be near the lims of craters, gouged 
up from conceivably as deep as 60 miles. 
Ck)ne crater is thought to be spattered with 
rocks flung up when the Mare Imbriuin 
was blasted out by sohi^, particularly 
violent upheava*!. Also important are the 
samples, which will be taken from a 2ft 
trench, and. from loft borings down 
which heat-sensitive instruments will be 
dropped to measure whether there are 
indications of the hot, and possibly still 
molten, core that some brave, souls suspect 
might exi.st. The seismograph readings, 
taken when part of Apollo’s Saturn 
rocket hits the moon (there is a 50 per 
cent chance of succesj* here) and again 
when part of the lurtar module falls feck 
on the moon, will have a bearing on this. 

When they dig their trench, the 
astronauts will leave—or try to leave— 
a fixitprint on the soil they have dug but. 
Not for posterity, but to get some measure¬ 
ments of soi} impacting for the then Who 
will come after them and build pierniancnt 
structures on the moon. And that’s when 
the real ^business will start. 


"-*1 I, M. IV t 

S'loe• ■''V;, 
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Export bitelli 
starts June 2nd 

—Join now!— 

I want to profit by the woricfs rnost advanced 
export infonnation service 

To: The Director, 

Export Intelligence, Board of Trade, Hillgate House, 

35 Old BaOey, London, EC4. 

/ am interested in Computerised Export Intelligence. Please send me full details of your new service. 


NAME. STATUS. 


j 


T he board of trade now trans¬ 
mits Overseas Market Intelligence 
to thousands of Brltiah companies 
through the dafly Export Service Bul¬ 
letin. On June 2ad we are transferring 
to a computer* 

Ccmiputerised Ejq)prt Intelligence is tailored 
for yeif-the individual subscriber-and de- 
sigiRMi to save your time. It will supply details 
of export opportunities matched to your 
products, your markets and the intelligence 
you specify. The information will reach you 
within 48 hours of receipt by the Board of 
Trade-urgent cases will be sent to you by 
*phone or telex. 


■« Wtwwgn mvofiiwiioii 


A daily range of hard news of specific expc»t 
enquiries. 

Changes in tariff and import regulations. 
Dates pf visits by overseas buyers. Other 
export intelligence- tailored to the needs of 
individual companies. 


Quarterly economic and trading reports 
covering 100 countries. Advance information 
about special promotions planned with 
Board of Trade backing. 

a. Now about tho Ixporl Sonrloo 
BuHoUnt 

On June 1st it will cease publication. Leading 
British export companies acknowledge that 
it has been most valuable. 

But the new Export Intelligence Service 
will do an even better job. 

S. Con I got aduloo on how to 
mako tho moot off tho aondoot 

Yes—from the Export Intelligence Service at 
the Board of Trade. Telephone 01-248 9633, 
Extension 7049. Telex 886143. (Answer back: 
BOTHiLLOATE LON.) Or by Contacting any of 
the Board of Trade Offices shown below, 

4* Now muoh wNTlt oooit 

The basic cost of the.servte is 425 a year. 
For this aiun you wiU receive' up^ to 500 
cards op«fvery country/subject foTwhichyou 
have legister^, plus much free background 


information. The computer will bill you 
for a further £25 either on the anniversary of 
your joining if you have received fewer than 
500 cards, or as soon as you have received 
500 cards. 

The determination of the Board of Trade 
to provide an ever more modem serieg of 
world-wide services for British exporters 
is demonstrated by this new Simort 
Intelligmice Sendee. 

IF YOU HAVE NOT ALREADY JOINED. 
COMPLETE AND POST THE ABOVE 
COUPON TODAY. 


'oMir 

INIEUBEKIX 

^ the Board of Tiwb 


H.Q. London: Ot-MS On^ Trisx: S06143 

Mfait (MMstry of Ctmtimm) ■ ainiiailMiii 021'>643 122] 

ClrtNIttlSl Ttlex 49267 -aMlM 041-248 

(EMtora CounUos) 01-828 6271 foM 25991 ^WMO l ii m r 061.832 9321 Tdi 


■0214^^1 Total SiUYB •IrMM 21071 Total 44214 
t5totaci64R. UplM^SoiittEMfmCoviiiiiO 01428 4t5STotal 280^^ 
1432 9321 T4tai«6^. NMWMtto 27578 TOox 83178 
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Local elections: 
the Tories, then 
the test 

As the results of the first county council 
elections rolled in this weeik, the prospect 
of. an early general elation appeared to 
roll rapidly away. TTie votes in the two 
most important counties—Greater Lon¬ 
don and Lancashire—and in the ay 
others which polled on Thursday were 
still being counted when this edition of 
The Economist went to press. But they 
would all have had to produce a really 
sensational tum-around on the week's 
earlier results before any minister thought 
it worth while to start drafting his elec¬ 
tion address. 

The actual result in London, in par¬ 
ticular, never seemed in much doubt. 
Lalbour would have needed a Swing of 


first innings to 
London was 


cent would indicate, on an uncomplicated 
comparison, that the 8\ving from Labour 
to Tory since the 1966 general election 
was still above 7 per cent, 
s On Thursday afternoon Labour was 
hoping against hope that London would 
get out of step with the rest of the 
country. It would not be the first time, 
as the article on the next page shows. But 
when it has done that in the past it has 
invariably fallen back into line at the sub¬ 
sequent general election. In addition to 
Londem, Labour will be looking very 
carefully at the results in the greater 
Liverpool and Manchester areas. If 
I.iabour has done less badly in these' cities 
than in the rest of the counties, it 


r^uced even his Labour friends in the 
.^Ccieat^XhQfis ^ , 

When Mr fiounder,palled for his debate 
oh Mohday, he did sb before Lbut-Gen. 

lah Freaiahd, ' the 'hfficet cbm- 

manding Northern Ireland, had appeared 
on the BBC’s Panorama programme. One 
of Mr Pounder’s reasons was that Mr 
Healey,^ the Defence Secretary, had spoken 
of sending more troops to Ulster if things 
got worse. But General Freebmd was 
heard to say that there might be a limit 
to the time in which British txx>ops would 
stay in Ulster to keep the peace, e^cially 
if local people did nothing about it them¬ 
selves. In a demonstration of mass 
stupidity MPs claimed that this was a 
remark of major importance. Even Majmr 
Ohichester-Clark, Ulster’s prime minuter, 
clamoured for an explanation. There are, 
of course, by-elections at Bannside and 
South Antrim next Thursday. 

General Freeland actually prefaced his 
answer by saying that decisioits about time 
limits “would have to be decided in 
liondon by the British Government.” He 
added a minute later: “ 1 think I had 
better not comment on that because that 


around 9 per cent from the last elections would suggest that the Government’s is obviously a major political decision in 

in 1967 to recapture the Greater London record on housing, rents, public trans- London.” But he was wasting his breath: 

Council from the Tories, and the most wrt and so forth is preferred to that of words do not register on Mr Wilson, Mr 

encouragement that it got was the Tory councils. If Labour does just Heath, Mr Callaghan or anyone in the 

Opinion Research Centre’s poll in the as shockingly in them, it is difficult to Commons if they think there is a vote 

Evening Standard on Wednesday, which see on what it can build its hopes. to be won or lost. So Mr Heath called 

predicted a straight Tory to Labour swing ft ** very serious.” So Mr Callaghan 

of around 6^^ per cent, li this proved jTI declared he had read of the genei^l’s 

accurate it would have left the Tories in (JlSt€T ren^EJ'ks with “some surprise.” 

control of the GLC by 66 seats to 31 on —— —. - . ■ ■ .— ■ jjiay be that the chief offenders in 

Friday, and by 66 to 34 when Hammer- ft'e oil PrOOlonH^C Speaker or Mr Poundet 

smith polls later this month. It O ail r I OwiailVJ O ^ jp 

A swing of this siee was not unexpected yQUit ^ thought of as statesmen, will be 

last week ,* it would correspond very ashamed of the irrelevance of their own 

closely to the pro-Labour swing in recent . '• " ' ~ words on Tuesday. The real penalty is 

municipal by-elections in London. But There was a partial breakdown of public that they lost authority, that it will now 
similar by-elections outside London were order in Northern Ireland last week. so much the more difficult to believe 
showing a pro-Labour swing from 1967 There was a sidtening di^te about it that they are debating a real issue in 

of I or 2 per cent, and in the first coun- in the House of ComtePiMi on Tuesday; 

tics to poll on Mbpday or Tuesday of this If an argument were ew sought against /. ™ppttJod, and- Js^Ute tw many {tedw 

week me swing went the other way. In teking Ubter direedy mXBstef undeiawW that it hijfr 

Nottinghamshire, for example, t^ere wing, and Mr Wilson Mr CjallaghM * il wilLtie so giuch ^ 

Labour had h(^>es, the pro-Tory swing do not need such aigumenis, it %ya^^ieated / Ordinary nM. and 

was 3 to 4 percent; in Norfolk around on Tuesday by three mon^J.iwo ace tbsite’Who ateiwy ; 

5 per cent, and in the new town of unlikely to understand' the^Jia^niage di^ lAst week in Ui»ter"^thc^ was obin- 
Craw 4 ey it was 3 par tent. have done. ^ '..h ■ ^ ftoting ^n BaRjteEii^hv tetete I 

If London reaHy has gone the same They were the Speakai'. ilf me O^Nbpidsair^ftridsh 
way, ..actually increasing the Tory himself, Dr Horace Ki% hsui^ f^tween Cadiiriic smd 

majority, the hlpw to Labour morale to be replaced whoev^jjB» tte ' 

wo^ be ve;ry.^s^i0m. Thisj could vcjy elec^On), ui allowingBclfwt it^. 'wd 4 ^g|h 6 mour 

easily sffve to j^stppne the general, elec- Ration founder, the Master. turnedout t9;teag;aini||Gjutte^ 

don. until next yean. Even if Labour^ BftWGnber far SeBTfst Tlicre must te menid 0 ktiek to 

hm done as weU in Lmdon as the ' ajaid spoke%i,'tte be rid t>f hiiii Tltere are 

opinbn poll forecast, k |nne aloetioh deiitious grounds; ..certainlypolhidaite 

wduld seeni very unlikesiy. A swii% back • the Repubfican Lkbo^jmaS^^ him if itey thot^ht they might 

faLaMihrTrdm fhe 11967ffat West, whose calculated malignancy help themselves by doing so. 
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The politics of London 


London's politics are rightly 
regarded as an important 
barometer for gauging the national 
pofitical mood, for the Greater 
London area has a potential elec¬ 
torate of over 5 million and covers 
nearly 100 pariiamentary con¬ 
stituencies. Since the war, London 
elections have certainly tended <to 
provide reasonable indicators of 
national fecHng. The tied result in 
the 1^49 Lonefcm County Council 
contest was intezpreted as the 
voten’ verdict on Labour's natio¬ 
nal austerity policy and provided 
evidence of a Tory recovery, 
%vhich was confirmed by the 1950 
election result. Similarly, 
ur's triumi^ in the first 
Greater London Council election 
in served as a curtain raiser 
for Labour's national victories in 
19^ and 1966. 

However, London's elections 
have not always been a reliable 
guide for the bigger event. In 
1958, for instance, Labour won a 
landslide victory, mainly because 
of local feeling over the 1957. 
Rent Act, but it led to no national 
success 18 months later in the 
general election. Moreover, the 
geneial partem of London's local 
politics since the LCC's founda¬ 
tion in 1888 underlines the 
nble pitfalls for national 
asting. The Progressives (an 
amalgam of Liberals and Radi¬ 
cals) niled the LCC for its first 
90 years, while London became 
a Conservative parliamentary 
stronghold. The Liberals won 
a landslide in the 1906 general 


election, but lost County Hall in 
the following year to the Moder¬ 
ates (euphemism for Tory) by 
a large majority. Above all, 
ahhou^ I^abour's triumph in 
1934 ^ve the party nationally a 
psychological boost alter the 1931 
disaster, it remained a unique 
event, for no other lai^e British 
city went Labour in the 1930s, 
and at the 1935 general election 
Labour did not even recover its 
1929 parliamentary position in 
London. 

Party politics have always domi¬ 
nated County Hall. In the words 
of the Herbert Commission, “the 
control of the local government 
of a capital city is a prize on 
which party machines are bound 
to cast covetous eyes." And with 
the exception of the 19208 when 
Labour was advancing and the 
Progressives declining, it has been, 
in the main, an even more rigid 
two-party system than at West¬ 
minster itself. The Liberals have 
made little impression in London 
since the war, outside restricted 
enclaves like Orpington and 
Finchley, and have had no coun¬ 
cillor at County Hall since the 
1940s. London is the only local 
authority in England which recog¬ 
nises the existence of party on 
the council and makes provisions 
for it in its standing ottlen* Even 
the leader of the opposition is 
recognised and entitled to attend 
any committee meeting he wants 
to, as well as to sh on the OLCs 
policy steering committee and the 
special committee on procedure. 



Ptumimf without ehmitnm \ 


Both parries have their whip's 
offices and caucus meetings befote 
a full session of the council. Little 
cross-voting takes place at all on 
even the most uncontentious Imue. 

Westminster has always been 
reluctant to entrust London 
government with too much power. 
In the nineteenth century politi¬ 
cians and civil servants feared that 
it might develop into a potential 
rival to the national government, 
and this feeling has not entirely 
disappeared. Certainly County 
Hall tries to portray itself as a 
microcoan of Westminster and 
Whitehall, and its working con¬ 
ditions are more luxurious for 
councillors and staff than those 
just across the river. But repre¬ 
sentative local government is still 
in its infancy in London—thanks 
to national neglect. It finally took 
three select committees, seven 
private member's bills and two 
government measures before the 
metropolis got an elected council 
in 1888, over 50 years after 
Britain's other municipal authori¬ 
ties had their reform. Even that 
was tacked on as an afterthought 
to a bill designed primarily for 
the shires, because the Metropoli¬ 
tan Board of Works had become 
hopelessly corrupt. The City of 
London was excluded from the 
LCC and it has been from the 
GLC, on the grounds that “logic 
has its limits and the position of 
.the City lies outside them." 

Although Lord Rosebery—the 
future iJieral Prime Minister— 
gave the LGG a respectable send 
off as its first chairman, Tories 
were soon alanned at its activities. 
Lord Salisbury spoke of it as a 
place “where collectivist and 
socialistic experiments are tried," 
and in 1889 ^ Tory goverasnent 
divided London into 28 metropo- 
litan boroughs. With a hostile 
govemihent above and laige 
Mential rivals below, the 
iXSC found itself with severely 
limited responstbiHties. The police 
remained under Home Office con* 
trol, while water and electricity 
^ were kept out of ti&e LCC's handSi 
and the Port 0! London was mven 
over to a nominated public body. 
Education became ten 1 X 3 C con¬ 
cern after 1904, bin the Psogres- 
dves only managed a free hand m 
running die tintnways, construct-' 
mg Ki^iway, end creating ^ a 
W 4 Mks Oepajlimcait, idtbough jHa ; 
technical . edncatiotl and, sli&n 
l^iance thi^ wiw some pttgim 
Howe^ the 

won power in 1907 vdth a Umitra 


cbjective to keep down the rates, 
much of the conflict between 
LOG and the goveimneiit died 
down. 

But tile problems of London 
govenmient were becoming in¬ 
superable between the wars^ for 
while the LCC remained enclosed 
in its 117 square miles inherited 
from the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, London was expanding in 
all directions 'Tike a swelled pud¬ 
ding." By the 1940s over 

TOO local authorities were 

administering the Greater London 
area—many with conflicting 

jurisdictions. Traffic problems had 
to be handed over to the govern¬ 
ment, and transport to a ptiblic 
cotporation—the London Pamen- 
ger Transport Board—but there 
was no overall planning authority 
once the ineffective Greater Lon¬ 
don Regional Planning Committee 
was closed down as an economy 
cut in 1931. 

But party politics were a for¬ 
midable obstacle to any drastic 
change. Once Labour was tiic 
majority party at County Hall 
it became the obstinate defender 
of the status quo, even if it was 
one constructed by the Tories. 
Although the Labour leader, Her¬ 
bert Morrison, once favoured a 
Greater London Authority in his 
evidence to the ill-fated UUswater 
Commission in 1923, he was now 
more concerned to prove that 
Labour could give Londem honest 
and responsible govemment than 
to launch a crusade for reform, 
which might lead to the LOC 
extending its powers over Tory 
suburbia. Even if Monison's 
dasiless appeal never paid off 
electorally, hii wooing of profes¬ 
sional people into serving on the 
LCC in the Labour interest was 
more succesrfulK and even today 
Labour in London has a higher 
proportion of doctors; soUeitdia 
anci joumalists in its rsiitits than 
in any other city. 

Under Morrison^s rule ( 1934 - 
^) and later under bis aiocessois 
Lord Latham ( 1940 * 47 ) and Sir 
Isaac Hayward ( 1947 ^ 55 ), the 
LCC achieved an enybdilc r»u- 
tatioii as an enlightued ptibUc 
authority. Despite the sppimnt 
chaos of coimicting authbririef, 
LSbour did bri^ some order to 
except hi wm and ptomiiiig. 
Iti^ were helped by having party 
bnitim ol most of the aietropoli- 
Imrougl^ The archheot's 
dmrtmeui arid welfare and 
t Md rea's leivices brought the 
LCC wide psaise. The mountain 
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of evidence fiom govenunent 
department!, as well as die 
boroughs, to the Heibeit Gommis* 
ston indicated the widespread 
feeling diat the LOG was, in many 
fields, beyond reproach. When the 
party battle over London govern- 
mem began in 1961, much of the 
resistance to change came fdim 
teachers, doctors and architects 
who believed their services would 
deteriorate if they were handed 
over to the boroughs. Most Lon¬ 
doners remained, as always, 
apathetic. 

Morrison regarded the Herbert 
Gommission’s propo^s and the 
government bill which followed 
as a deliberate •political attack op 
Labour controlled Oounty Hall. 
He denounced it as “a piece of 
political jobbery ” and questioned 
why his city deserved “ this abor¬ 
tion.*’ Even the mild Michael 
Stewart threatened that a future 
Labour government might scrap 
the act. But when Labour won 
control of the GLG in 1964 on 
a 44% poll, gaining 64 of 
the 100 seats and taking 20 ^ the 
32 boroughs, it did much to 
remove the steam from the party’s 
criticism. 

The GLG was created 
to improve ** administrative 
efficiency ” and bring some 
coherence to the muddle of plan¬ 
ning and transport in the metro¬ 
polis. But it professes to be 
more than that, and it is 
possible that the two-'tier system 
in Ixmdon with certain modifica¬ 
tions may become a nation-wkie 
pattern following Maud. What 
has it done for Lwdon’s politics ? 
The Herbert Commission main¬ 
tained that one of its purposes was 
to see what St could do to 
improve the “ health of representa¬ 
tive government.’* But as yet the 
GLG has made little political 
impact. Elections arc foi^t out 
at press conferences and on televi¬ 
sion, but no one since Morrison 
has had •the charisma to evoke any 
response from the electors. So far 
voting turnouts have shown no 
appreciable upward swing from 
the deprcssingly low figures under 
the old LGG, in 1966, two years 
after the GIX^ wasdected, a third 
of the people polled in a survey 
did not know what its initials 
stood for, While only i in 50 
could name any of their GIX 
councillors correCtJy. This year 
Labour used the slogan “ There’s 
no soul in Tpiyttown" because 
they believed many people were 
unaware Libpur no longer ran 
County HalL^'Hicy even used 
different propaganda ih die edd 
LGG area to that in.outef. Lon¬ 
don. Presumably the phiase, 
I.aboi]t^it*s l^ecaqfe I'm a 


Ixindoner ” means nothing to the 
inhabitants of Havering or HH- 
lin^on. 

The two major parties have 
reorganised themselves for cam¬ 
paigning in Greater I.ondon. On 
t!he recommendation of the Chel- 
mer committee in 1961, the Tories 
wound up theXondon Mumcipal 
Society in Bridge Street, used 
since 1894 AS primarily ri ftipaitth 
department for Toiy ^pundllociiK 
and the London Gmservative 
Union, Che oigpmmttecialinach^Ct 
*tad placed tHem' Ipth ; hi 
’ Central Office. Today thi' Qteater 
Londfcm area dficc, which began 
work in 1963, is under the control 
of Mr^iil Nort^, whoprerides 
over a staff of eight on the 
fourth floor of .the patty’s national 
HQ in Smith ^uare. It is an 
essentially co-ordinating body, but 
is also the nerve-centre fof GLG 
camtpaigns, where the propaganda 
comes from and where ^e stra¬ 
tegy is .devised. The budget for 
Tory activity comes from the 
party’s national coffers and is 
decided upon .by general agree¬ 
ment with the national treasurers. 

Labour was less eneigcric in 
refuibishing its machine and in the 
1964 and 1967 elections an ad 
hoc co-ordinating committee ran 
its campaign. The London Labour 
Party was founded in 1914, 
and being modelled on the 
national party in its structure, was 
reluctant to merge into a looser 
arrangement with the local 'parties 
of outer London. Like the LGG, 
the Ixmdon I^abour party had an 
emotional significance for many of 
the old stalwarts, and it was not 
until 1968 that the Greater Lon¬ 
don ' Regional Council of the 
Labour party appeared under the 
chairmanship of the Government’s 
chief whip, Mr Robert Mellish, 
with its headquarters at Heibert 
Morrison House in the Walworth 
Road, Southwark. The present 
secretary, Mr Lcn Simms, is a 
fornier deputy national agent. He 
presides over a staff of nine. 
Although the finances for the 
GLG campaigns come from a 
special fund of the regi^al 
coundl, many of its faciliti^ . 
paid for by Transport Houii^; 

But ncidier party has mim- 
much impression on the 
Londoner. One of the major 
cuities if that it is not clear wftm 
powers are allotted to the CILQ . 
and which to the boroiiyihE Thr f 
present Tory leader amce 19^," 
Mr Desmond Plummer, a 
councillor for Marylefaone^ . wea 
the relarions between the ' 

of Londoft g^emment ' 

*' a pannership between 
mous equals,” but the 
Boroughs ABKxiatiDn--a,,i]|ti||f ^ 



London's nsrvs esrttfs^ Isn^ss o^y ovary tNrd 


up in 1964 to smooth over differ¬ 
ences between GLG and borough 
coimcils—often finds difficulty in 
doing so, as its evidence to Maud 
illustrates. The institutionalised 
Gonfitets arising in housing and 
road building provide opportuni¬ 
ties for party politicking but tend 
to confuse everyone. ' 

Another area of conflict has 
arisen in transport. Although the 
GLG took over the London Trans¬ 
port Executive on January ist this 
year with its massive debt written 
off by the Government, theie has 
been no readiness to bear the 
brunt of grumbles over rising 
fares or run-down tube services. 
To be told that only general policy 
and not the " day to day manage¬ 
ment ” is R GLG concern is l^cly 
to confuse the most sophisticated 
Londoner^. ^The trouble is that, 
despite itj| potentialities the GLG 
has devolve mshy of the LCC’s 
old respOQsibiUties onto the 
boFOttgbf, notably health, welfare 
and squally the paiks. Although 
the Inner London Education 
Attdtority bait been given a ;f|ew 
lease of life, 'educatim ibey ^n- 
tually bit an enti^' borough 
affak, add so will houihig^ s^ep^ 
for overspill and major develofH 
ment schemes. / i 

Gonsequently the jpuiity oonftict. 
tend| to foctiis on differii^ Inieiv 
protatjons ol the GLG's function. 
The Tories see the new body as a. 
'VieghnaM Authority, not an oyer- 
loidbt^ with unlintit^^ ' 

althougjh they do castigate 
Qovermneni; interference over the 
,,.s^ng of council houses, |ihmi for 
>4iSmineT0Eal radio and t)teur lotieiy; 
scheme, and ^‘feur rent** pinipo^ 
nila As spent 30, jii 

the wflderoesilatMkiiig m . 

lor dictatorial bdiavkiuri 
surprising that th^ are hu rosiy .. ^ 
to maximise the GLG’s 
A concern to ** apply tbejSidnom 
rules hotisekeepiEkg Uti 

Gouaiy mU fiance was 


Ei»ctiOT remits for County Hail 
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Cofiaorva^va 

60.9 

43J 

47.6 

37.8 

Labour 

47.0 

85X) 

60.6 

69B 

Othaia 

2.1 

1.1 

434 

U 

3.2 

Turn out 

4a7 

32.4 

31.8 



group in 1967, takes a more 
expansionist view of the GLG. He 
feels it should flex its musdes 
more, and provide initiative and 
drive to the boughs bolow, keep 
its existing housing stock, and, n 
necessary, subiidi^ ptdilic trans¬ 
port. 

But no government is likely to 
allow the GIG to acquire greater 
powers, or any degree of financial 
autonomy, despite Mr Plummer’s 
introduction ot mane^erial techni¬ 
ques iirto Gounty Hall*-like the 
planning - progran^me - budgeting 
system on the N(bw York model— 
to show how responsible the GLG 
is. When both parties tried to get 
sessionary allowances for membM, 
as is done iff the House of Lords, 
the Treasury stepped in and pre¬ 
vented it. 

London has always found 
difficulty in projecting a local 
political ethos. It remains amor¬ 
phous, and its city government 
appears distant and confuiing. Ten 
participation conferences have 
been held since 1968 and atten¬ 
dances have often been as high ai 
500. But most of the vocal partid- 
pants have expressed negative 
hostility to the projected road 
schemes in the Greater London 
development plan. It seems that 
are only interested in what 
IS hi^pening ki local government 
whe^ ihqy> are diiectiy affected 
fhdhselvtri.. Gan participsition 
theielcim be anything more than 
fait accompli ? 
Ai the GLG gigues, ” we want to 
discuss Ac proponls, but we also 
want to dimin done.” 

The Hcfbcct Commission spoke 
of making London **a unity in 
It is, perhaps, too early to 
fatMivbether the i^orms have 
led ki doing tftiat. Geruiidy 
ideal life, has not improved. 
Urks like environment and 
of land use lemain 
undiscussed behind 
iai local pcttiticRl cries 
extravagance. It is 
ies began to see, Lon- 
. in national dectoml 
Ad reatiae that an area 
wtdi 'a j|)opulation larger than 
jmAustiia or Ureece needs a politi- 
'cal tile of lli own outside the first 
focistiglit ki April every three 
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A» CANADA PRESENTS 
A MOVING UITIEIALE 
FROM HONDA^ENITTIED; 

nhe f hictiiating spare parts syndroma* 

Or, how to get an overhead camshaft from Tokyo to Nottingham 
before Buttercup Smith bursts into tears. 


Theetoryaofbr: 

Honda, tfia largo Japanese car and motorcycle 
manufacturer, is so successful at home that it 
has to expand. It bursts on to the U K market 

Clearly, a large-scale export operation 
requires a highly efficient spare-parts supply 
system. So resourceful Honda sets up in 
advenes a large spare-parts stock centre in " 
Nottingham. 

Of course, demands are unpredictable, stock 
supplies fluctuate. So, as soon as any line 
reaches a minimum stock level, Honda 
instantly orders fresh supplies from Japan. 


Speed is vital, but air freight all the way 
is unprofitable. That means sea-air 
transport. Most sea-air services'costs are 
high, and take too long to djeiiver. 

How can Honda move spare parts from 
Japan to London more efficiently ? 

There's only one way. Now read on: 

Air Canada to th 0 rescue I 

In 1967 a friendly source tells Honda about 
Air Canada's sea-airfreight. The cheapest 
way to get goods from Japan to London in 
a flurry is by fast boat to Vancouver, and 



then by an Air Canada DCS jet straight to 
London. That way Honda knows to the 
hour when to expect delivery. Air Canada 
sea-air freight is faster than surface 
transport, cheaper than aiiw And faster than 
ail other sea-air freight carriers. Just 15 days 
from Japan to England. 

Honda spare parts are carried on ship In 
Air Canada's own sealed sea-vans, and in 
palletised packages in the air. No pilfering, 
no damage. That means lower insurance 
retes. First saving. 

Air Canada transports the goods from 
Vancouver dock to Vancouver airport No 
wharfage or cartage charges. No damage 
Second saving. 

Air Canada's freight rates on the 
Yokohama-London run are the cheapest 
available. That also means loss duty and 
purchase tax. Third saving, fourth saving, 
fifth saving. 

All in all, Honda started to save about £2 
per hundred pounds weight of freight 

But Honda saw other advantages, apart 
from money savings. Time savings. 
Vancouver is two days' less sailing time 
from Japan than any major American port 
In fact it is the first port of call in North 
America. So Air Canada freight is loaded 
last unloaded first (less handling), and gets 
airborne two days sooner than any other 
Orient-Europe sea-airfreight carga 

Conduslont: 

Now Honda use Air Canada sea-air freight 
for most stock replaoements. And 
Buttercup's eyes prequite dry. 

If this story has moved you, don't delay. 
See your cargo agent now to find out more 
about the fastest way to move stock from 
the Orient to Europe. Or ring Air Canada. 
Then you, too, can live happHy ever after. 



AIR CANADA 

2d GmMMor WH. UndM, M. 01-758 4751 •$!. AntfiW liem, 
SOtMcWMSMOlfigw 
288 1824^ 20128 
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Industrial ref am 

Ted'§ turn 

Mr Heath is ncM as oomirntted as any 
oppositicm p^tioian can pos^y be to 
introducing industmi reform le^lation 
within the first year of the new Parlia¬ 
ment if the Tones win the next general 
election. He «epeated the pledge unequi¬ 
vocally to the annual conference of trade 
umonkts in London last weekend. And 
on Monday evening he took advantage 
of the absurd exaggeration in some of that 
day’s nei w qaapera of a tlueat from one 
inconsequential trade union branch to 
capture the headlines again by declaiing 
that a Tory government would not sur¬ 
render to the unions, whatever the threats, 
as Mr Wilson did hki June. 

The headlines came at the right 
time, the beginning of county council 
election .week, for M the opinion polls 
suggest that ihe averaj^ British trade 
unionist is firmly hack in his traditional 
mood of condemning everybody eise's pay 
rise or unofficial stiike as he righteously 
dehnaixls his own. All this is most 
annoying for ministers, such as MiS Oa^e, 
who mso believe in industriail reform, and 
in the Commons on Wednesday she was 
reduced to describing Mr Heath’s union 
baining ” as the Tories 'last hope of win¬ 
ning &e general election. 

But Mr Heath is ri^t to condition both 
the country and the Tory party to expect 
industrial lefdmi in the Tories^ first year, 
for if, as seems alil too likely, one of the 
first things any new govi^ment will 
need to introduce is some fomi of wage 
restraint, theie would be oonriderable 
pressure on. him not 'to alienate the trade 
unions any further by pushing ahead with 
these reforms. But the more the reforms 
are likely tonipset tte trade unions, the 
more important it is that they should 
be introduced in the honeymoon period 
whirii the electorate invariably grants a 
new government. 

Mr Heath’s plans are bound to 
the un-ions, not because they intenere 
with any inalienable trade union rights, 
for they don’t, but because they will force 
the unions to reform themselves. When 
collective agieements are easily enforce¬ 
able thncH^ the courts, and heavy 
damages awwed for breaches of contract, 
the unions will be forced to employ far 
mofre officials df much higher quality than 
they are pixmared to settle for now. 
Inueed, Mr Heath appears to be relying 
on this process to fpree unions to amalga¬ 
mate and thus relieve his government of 
the necessity (and difficulty) of enforcing 
a single basoning Agent upm industries 
which are phgued by g inuldpUdty of 
inefBoiejOt unkniB. But uidess Mr H^th 
tnhip his enfcraabiijiity of pontracts down 
to i 3 ant bAtVaim^ Itvii his legislation 
will be, that mu^ Iw effective. 

Mr Hdaih it alia laigely upon 

managements: 40 sdlve the problem of 
utmfB^l stakes. ^ no penal 

clauses in the Tory legidation, and as 


any movement towards the closed shop is 
sriU anathema to she Tories the unions 
will not given any ad^ticnaf p<^r5 
to discipline their own members either. 
So long as a union refrains from suppoit- 
ing tht unofficial strikers and urm its 
members to return to woric it could tsot 
be sued for breach of contract, and it 
would be up to the employers to discipline 
the unofficial strikers. In the ** straight¬ 
forward English” that Mr Heath wants 
for his new laws, he is hoping that this 
will keep the trade unions off the backs 
of any employers who need to sack their 
persistent troublemakers. Some manage¬ 
ments, particularly in the car industry, 
who have been driven to despair by 
unofficial strikes, will probably welcome 
the oppostunaty to do just that, however 
knocl^own and drag out the first fight 
will be. But it is a fair bet that many 
others wiill supinely settle for a no 
victimisation clause in any unofficial 
agreement that gets their unofficial strikers 
unofficially back to work. 

BSC _ 

A 24-hour world 

With Mr lain Madeod and other Tory 
MPs providing the BBC with a few sharp 
reminders that playing it safe in Section 
year means more than not emending Mr 
Wilson, last weekend was perhaps not the 
easiest moment for the debut of its new 
.pattern foi* radio. The most important 
innovation (not foigetting the hysterically 
lamented demise of the 'ftird programme) 
is the increase in time devoted to new.s 
and comlment on Radio 4. 

Mr Hardcastle and his team for The 
World at One —which, together with BBC 
television’s 24 Hours has come under 
heaviest fire in Mr Madeod’s attack 
on tfhe BBC for whiat he sees as 
anti-Tory bias—now get another airing 
for 50 minutes from 3 pm on weekdays, 
t^re is a hakf-^hpur pews programme at 
7 pm; and the 10 pm news programme, 
now, inevitably, renamed Thd World 
Tonight, has beim extended to 45 minutos. 
This progmmsne is supposed to provide 
the most thoughtlhl news coverage, which 
appears simply to mean a less breaddess 
style than that affected by Mr Plardcalde 
and CO., but it wnl aba pi^de a 

few sops fw aggrieved dons displaced 
from the Third. 

The BBC’s original proposals have iwn 
quite heavily pitmed. Radio 3 is still 
broadcast on mediuin wave. As promised, 
it MbH has some spcpdti prbgtammesj 
admittedly meng^y further edticadoji otwa, 
as Wdl 'musk covemge; 

The direaaened os^dhestra^ have loMg^ a 
successful survival; Uie iBBC 

receiv^ waMy little support in that 
dog*fi^t,„|p^l*du» c«R ,Nor did it 
suebeed mfllion it 

watdad fot* prograxamet out 

of idthough it dMi get a 

more valuahle iaciease in the Uednoe fee, 
which has enabled it to make a pre- 


fair die Tada# 

election dash to spread ks local radio net. 
The regional' news bulletins, chopped 
down to 5 minutes^ still survive, At least 
unTtil the first batch of i a iocail sitations—• 
there are at present 8—come on the air 
later th^s year. Some of the new Radio 4 
programmes, for example on “ grass 
roots politics,” look like peaoe-offeri^s 
to the regions. But Radios 1 and 9, which 
command by far the laigeM audiences, 
have been further separatki^ and the 
promise of an increase in news pro¬ 
grammes has certainly been made gom. 

Together with the hour and three- 
quarters of a re-jigged Today programme 
(now subtitled—guess what ?—The World 
This Morning) and a few extras, the 
new and old news programmes amount 
to some five hours a day. Radio 4 is eyen 
bravely putting on a faintly satirical 
weekly comment programme, admittedly 
late at night when its audience is minimal. 
The BBC will have a job defending that 
lot from accusations of bias; the end 
result could be decidedly soporific. But 
then The World at One^ w'hose style is 
calculated to induce exhaustion rather 
than sleep, has developed some cutting and 
editing techniques that are understand* 
ably cbjectionable to a good many 
politicians. They are curiously sensitive 
to this programme, considering ffiat even 
its peak weekd^ audieiMk is znodM in 
comparison to;tV audikices. But dien^ 
the (jk>veinnient is going to be 
Sensitive to adl news ctivexage this 
and the Tories are going to n^e it 
that they are going to match every pou#; 
of weight that Mr Wilson leans on ihib 
medik with a pound of dvriT own. 

T^ politics of the game fit far mole 
important in this attack' than any 
bu^-up of A commercial rndib lobby, 
thous^ no doubt the commercial kb^sts 
wiM Jinalto Wlwt they , can of Tbry 
crkkism. .^id probably few people apart 
from Mr Bkkm Mr, arc much 

ttoiibfod m tinges in the 

pipM Radio 4*8 peak 

^ujmnce is tor ifi.8 ritii news sequence ; 
oh;; d?jjs ptogmnme on Wednesday it 
announced that the Tories were riaiming 
a net gain iff 140 seats to date in the 
county caunci!l elections (the figud^ which 
they gqt at Rgp, was actually 14). 
Wek, perh^ that u what Mr Maclem 
regards as stance. 
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ftie^better part of valour 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN CAMBODIA 


Carnfbodia now feels Jike a country on 
the verge of war. Students, girls as well 
as (boys, practise drill in the streets of 
Pnom Penh and the other towns. There 
is a brisk trade in khaki uniforms in the 
markets. 

A major propaganda campaign is under 
way to create a national mood of indig¬ 
nation against the Vietcong and the North 
Vietnamese. Anti-Vietcong posters are 
everywhere, even in the hotel*} for foreign 
tourists at the ruins of Angkor. Groups 
of monks, civil servants, students and 
deputies from the national assembly have 
been sent into the provinces to explain the 
situation. 

At the .same time the government is 
building up support for the creation of 
a republic. Demands to do away with the 
monarchy are printed daily in the news¬ 
papers. Light rdief is provided by con¬ 
tinuing tales of the misdeeds of Sihanouk 
and his wife Monique. One of the capital’s 
French-language papers printed a mock 
advertisement which ran : " For those 
who want to get rich quick, do not delay, 
apply in confidence to Monique Sihanouk, 
Iw Box 69, Geneva.” 


The government clearly believes that 
the creation of a republic, which actually 
seemed very close two weeks ago, now 
can not be rushed. Nor is there much 
hurry to apply the military pleasures that 
have been threatened against the Viet- 
cong. One reason for this is probably the 
bdli^ that it is to Cambodians advantage 
to give maximum publicity to the Vi^- 
namese communists’ unprovoked activities 
on Cambodian soil. 

There are daily ireports of Vietcong 
attacks on government posts on or near 
the border, and in fact in Svey Rieng and 
adjoining provinces the Vietcong seem 
to be trying to remove all Cambodian 
positions and local government offices in 
a corridor several kilometres deep along 
the frontier. This is something the Viet¬ 
namese have never done before, and there 
is speculation here that it is a tactical 
move to protect their sanctuaries and 
supply routes should the worst happen ; 
and very likely a show of force to dis¬ 
courage the Cambodians. 

For Pnom Penh’s ♦part, though, these 
actions are seen as justifying Cambodia’s 
call for the return of the International 


Contml Commisiion (whkh left the coun¬ 
try at the end of iast year at Sihanouk’a 
request) dr, failing that, lor aid from other 
countries. 

The government has taken military pm*' 
cautions. Reinforcements have been sent 
in from other parts of the countiy to the 
most troubled areas, particularly Svey 
Rieng, where 'the road between the pro¬ 
vincial capital and South Vietnam has 
been cut. But the army has not yet been 
ordered to try to throw the Vietnamese 
back across the border. Smalt local posts 
have litde chance of withstanding sizmle 
communist attacks on their own. Some 
Cambodians speak .with innocent optimism 
about what will happen when that day 
comes. The government, one imagines, 
has a clearer idea of whkt getting inv^ved 
directly in >t!he Vietnam war will mean, 
which explains its concern to rouse inter¬ 
national opinion and ato its continuing 
interest in negotiating with the Vietnam¬ 
ese, However since Poom Penh’s aim is to 
negotiate the withdrawal of the Viet¬ 
namese it is bard to see that talks 
could be very productive. Everything 
indicates that North Vietnam has decided 
to fight to stay in Cambodia, both its own 
actions on the ground and its manipula¬ 
tion of Sihanouk as a self-prodaimed 
guerrilla leader. The support the new 
Cambodian government is trying to build 
up may very well have to be tested in 
war. 


Vietnam 


Land to the tiller 


Now that President Thieu has signed 
the ” land to the tillers ” bill, the govern¬ 
ment of South Vietnam can get under 
way with its ambitious new programme 
of land reform. As many as 800,000 tenant 
farmers may be given free tide to ihcir 
fields. 

The new law provides for the transfer 
of up to 24 miSion acres now held by 
big landowners. If it wrks, it wfil create 
a whole new dess of small peasant pxo- 
pridori with a stake in the country and 
—the government hopes—a personal coni- 
thitment' to the anti*<^tnniunl5t cau^. 
Fnnn this angle, it nmy be die most 
inte'lligent political move dikt has so fiir 
been m^e in South Vietnmh. , . 

Land reforhi ha$' beih tried before; 
with Kttks success; President Dteih broke 
up sonie of the b% estates* and bought 
updte French plantadons. But his refonns 
were limited in scope'and foundered; on 
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DIEHL calculating systems print 
a check of your figurework, 
to which you can refer imme¬ 
diately, minutes later, even 
weeks later. 

Without printed proof, your 
figurework is on an uncertain . 
"nowyou see It, nowyoudonf*. 
basis. 

That is why DIEHL has manu¬ 
factured only printing ddldiila- 
tors since 1963. 

ead be cert«(rf bf Mch' 
figure, each step; each resuitl 
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InunserenKonfereiizrauM tr <d 

jederwasgesprochenwiMl. p 

DansnossanesdeconfgfflNiceloM ^ ^ 

iwmdecompnml. , i t 

Nei nostri saloni per le confiMiMiie tiiW 
oompfBndono. 

J 

I vdra konferensnimfiiiw 
I ¥oiies medesal foril^lklf efle. 




When you hold an thte/national con¬ 
ference at one of Minddh'S; Westminster 
Hotels^ you can sure you*:ll have nt> 

puzzled expressl^;te^;J^^ of yfflUr 
delegates-^ no matter where fhey^re from. 

We've spent over a quatter of a miflioh 
pounds, ensuring that everyone understands 
and is understood. After all, thdt's what a 
conferenc»rfe%Hiat>cfli^ , 

As ds ffEptteS' K>r eimuttanedBS: 
seven la nghage tnahstdlSon, ^ have Some 
of the world's most ac^anced sound equip¬ 
ment to make sure everyone hears and is 
heard, and colour closed-droaft TV jtp 
iheke/sure ' 

. lhjother3iro»dSi«pf 
visual aid you need.to 
get the point across 


XT 



. JC oa^epor ■ Clc^ 

, idHoteJ, itheCHyde ParkvHot^ end; tfrfe i 
^ ' Hotel. 4 eurtce-durfqg<Kfuxu#hdtei»^^^ 
16 onf^ince lticfIit}e^*^t; offer “ekpertlSert^ 
suites yrfrdhJl^ld.'l^ipdh^fdf'your 
, Ing, to Botertaihniintt for delegated 

• Ad we've got some surprises for you 
,' if you hink good food just isn't found in 
v^ vhctels. 3 ur restaurants are famouslh their 
'v^Ownript ^ 

0 janisation, the latest facilities, excel¬ 
lent se vice... they add up to a successful 
confer nee in any language. 

' itact our Conference Sales, Exeeu- 
ttsfeMarketing Dept;. Westminster 
,jtl( :els, 16 $ High HoIbprnto'hdonWCl.. 
^ lei: 01-8361213 telex: Uridbn 262263 
Tel^ms: BONHOMIE LONDON 
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official ctMfWption aii4 the landowners' 
stx^meinf Since the .pi^nt 

gbWmniint has been handing odt land 
more quickly and has offeri^ credit iacjii* 
ties for points wanting to buy their 
plots/ These measures naturally had little 
appeal for those who had been given^ 
or pmmised, land by the VietcOng, 

tlie new law beyond these mther 
gnidgii}g GoncessTons. Any farmer tilling 
rented or vacated land can lay claim to 
2^ acres in the central regions, and up 
to acres in the Mekong delta--<enougn 
for a comfortable living. Landowners are 
allowed to keep about 37 acres, providing 
that they work on their own estates. The 
government wiH pay compensation for 
confiscated land. 

The most enlightened feature of the 
new law is the prescribed method of 
dealing with Vietcong land grante. . i^ 
govermneii{t's position used to be siihple : 
after pacification, the landowners driven 
out by the communists would be restored. 
And as long as the communists cOuJd tell 
the peasants in areas they controlled that 
the landlords would follow the South 
Vietnamese army, they had a powerful 
propaganda weapon. But now pacihcation 
need hold no terrors for the peasant made 
a proprietor by the Vietcong. He will 
be allowed to go on farming his land. 
It will take him a year to establish legal 
tenancy, after which he can claim owner¬ 
ship. There i.s no automatic confjmiation 
of ownership, and the delay may give 
rise to counter-claims or intimidation. But 
there is security of tenure, and a clear 
statement of principle. 

The reforms will not be easy to apply. 
Money to compensate landlords will come 
from the Americans, through their general 
programme of budgetary support. The 
total runs to more t^n 46 billion piastres 
(between $100 million and $400 million, 
at' the official or the prevailing black 
market rate^ The issue of government 
bonds will help to spread payment over 
several years. 

But insecurity and lade of confidence 
are the biggest problems. So long as 
villagers cannot sleep soundly at night 
it is unlikely that they will place 
much value on a piece of paper giving 
them legal title to tlieir land. ifi.ore than 
a thousand civilians and village officials 
have been murdered by communist 
terrorists so far this year, 

Guatmala _ 

No bluff 

mOMWlI UtlN AMERICA 
COIU#raNO0«T 0uM9ma»City 

The macw^re 'Spene on Sunday night at 
San t^ro Ayampuc^ a dusty mountain 
village outside Guatemala City/wh^n the 
corpse of Count Katl von the west 

Gmtum was on to a 

fire brigade tru^i was the , 

M the seoonti 

iifeaht’s; leftiwi%; exuroiiits,/ A W6k 


ear'her, in Amntina, BreskHent 0ngimia 
cpngiratulated hinM hb/MN^ment 

hi^ been Ihe first; to' 

“ Muff . y^eti they A miistitr 

Paraguayan consul. Kesjdlnt ! 
Montenegro had no sUw: 
as he stoc^ before ffie a^asam^s' 
catafelque in a garish fuheml par'k^i/ 
surrounded by hostile diplomat pteveiit^ 
only by etiquette from expressing their dis- 
appro^ of his government’s handling of 
the affair.; 

Popular reaction in Guatemala Gity was 
the same as, it would be in most places. 
There was horror at the murder ai^d 
sympathy for the dead man’s family. But 
there was also support among some of 
the more politically conscious for the 
macho (masculine) attitude of the 
government w>hich had so recently sur¬ 
rendered imprisoned terrorists to save its 
own foreign minister and the American 
labour attach^. Despite the tragic out¬ 
come, many agreed that there h^ to be 
an end to the escalation of the terrorists 
demands. This time it had been the release 
a^d asyhim in Mexico of 22 (some said 
25) political prisoners and the payment of 
$700,000 in ransom. What next r 

The Guatemalan chamber of com¬ 
merce next day published a paid 
announcement in the local press expres¬ 
sing support for the government in its 
efforts to maintain institutionality,’' and 
urging Latin American governments to 
revise "ithe now perh^ outdated norms 
of political asylum.” This echoes a sug¬ 
gestion by the Argentine foreign minister 
that Mexico shoukd refuse its traditional 
asylum to politioal prisoners released 
through kidnapping pressure. But Mexico, 
Chile and Uru^ay, the stoutest defenders 
of the asylum principle, are unlikely to 
agree to drop an essentially humane 
practice. 

The murder of Count von Spreti 
raises the question exactly how much 
a host government can do to protect the 
Hves M accredited diplomats. The 
diplamatic' corps in Guatemala City is 
understandably outraged. So far the west 
Gemrans have refrained from a punitive 
rupture of relations—tlie withdrawal of 
the dhaxg^ d’affaires is probably only a 
temporary gesture. The fuU nature of 
Germany’s reaction will be known only 
after the visit of the foreign mimster, 
Herr Schcel, who flew to Gk^temala for 
the requiem mass and to bring back the 
coffin. There have been voices, not all 
of them from the large local German 
comihnhity, censuring Bohn’s ladt of 
faroefidne^. The impucation is that ,hc^ 
the victim been an American, die story 
would have ended differenUy. 

Colonel G^los Arafia^ the Guatemalan 
p«ident-cl<d, sttongly^ supported the 
president^ stand. From July ist, tftfe 
ihsii^nts wilMiave to deal With thMr 
igW cfiemy fmm the Zaca^ ihilkaiy 
rteion in; the north-eiaa; sierrav Colonel 
Arafia yfjk mi 


Monteiuigto.^iwas . 

dffioe/by the’anto^^ ; 

Revolutionaiy {which ’ 

ataU reVj#tionary^; : 


Mendai mpuriis 

stronger support from the new congress^ 
domina^ oy his supporting coalition of 
right-wing Conservative ^ups. The uige 
for even tougfier rule is in the air, ** Poor 
Guatemala,” sighed a local joumafist 
When he heard that Count von Spreti. was 
dead. Right-wingers on Wedn^ay duly 
murdered a local left-wing leader in 
revenge. 

Torture 

Truth wi I lout— 
maybe 

It has been a bad spring for torturert; 
The Braziilian military dictatorship, in 
return for the Japanese consid«gene|^l, 
had to release in mid-March five political 
prisoners, among them a Franciscan nun, 
Who, once in Mex!ico, ipromptly recounted 
the usual mixture of mediaeval tenor and 
electric shock. The Brarilian church, a 
number of whose prie^Ks have been tor¬ 
tured, <is' ibdlatedly turning against the 
regime, in the wake of Dom Hd^er 
Camara, aithbishop of Recife. Even the 
Pope has spoken all but openly—whidb, 
papal standards an this kind of sitUa^ 
tion, is unusual indeed. 

In Athens this week], a retired general, 
one of the 34 who are accused, ambpg 
other seditious activitiies, of planting 
bombs, told the Greek military oiigUrtAy 
what they m^ht have expected to hear 
fitim a ^ck mther : that a nation wih 
speak with bombs when it can speak 7^ 
othw way. A French jouritelist, anoithcr 
of ijthe accused, claimed, like those udio 
jpdke last week until the court ^hut diem 
up, that he too had been tortured. 

From Russia came the spiitggted diary 
bf General Pyotr Grigore^; who has 
Jong b^n guilty of the anri-SoV^iet offence 
of l^eving that Soviet^ xitSzens should 
have the elemenfiary human freedoms 

joyed by the serfs of capitaKsm. The 
^saxsqiinf,/if it 

staiwMy cam^ was less one 

of pliysiw bmtalUy thi^ psychological 
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INTERNATIONAL RREORT 
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.OOHCiyi^ 
, ,: lUj^ 


-v.i : 

% a«6 'v^i, . 

fAnd fxvm- ^ |h 

Leb^di^ii W04 a tJiiited Nations 

%esttifa^ rights ilt.|ixadi^ 
(Kcupkp larritor^ MM what it iM^d he|i^ 
last', \f^to^d^Bte^a«t- loarceB.'^ih 
London, tha|:Aa^^^h^ httn tortu^M ih 
IsiaeU pisicte» > ^ accaiaid^ pub«> 

M»bad oy Anuteity IxMemation^:^ 
latter thtio a biasing lov^ With . thi 

and .a amaH <Mie with its 
Naw Yprk^^mnchi ^Mdlx dissobiated itialf 
firnm ilie pubiicatkm. 

The row was laigely irrelevant : shotild 
Amnesty have }>ubHdied ^at it did 
(which amounted to saying that here were 
serious-sounding charges vMch should be 
impartially investigated) whim it did ? 
The real issue was whether the chargesi 
which related to events between nrid-1967 
and early 1969, were true. The Israeli 
government vigorously denied it : though 
n admits to ^"rigorous interrogation,’* it 
does not use torture, it claimed in general, 
and it had investigated these cases in jpar- 
cicular. It would allow Arab witnesses into 


Israel to testify to any investigation con¬ 
ducted by Israelis. What it would not 
admit w^ Investigators from outside. 

The argument was not advanced. The 
my-people-right-or-wrong brigade believed 
what they wanted to ^lieve. The rest 
were left to choose between Amnesty’s 
and other diaxges, some of them said to 
be backed by photographs, derived from 
interested individuals, and the denials of 
an equally interested government. 


Israel and Egypt 


They're dead 


Israeli Phantom fighter-^bombers killed 30 
children in an ^yptian primary school on 
Wednesday and injured about 50 more. 
The Egyptians a^ittcd that the Israeli 
planes had been attacking military targets, 
out denied that there were militaiy instal¬ 
lations near the school in the village of 
Bahr al Bakr, about so miles west m the 
Suez canal. The Israeli defence minister, 
General Moshe Dayan, declared flatly 
that the Israeli planes had attacked only 
military installations, and suggested that 
the Egyptians might have been using some 
part of a military building as a school. 
“ The height of irresponsibility,” he said. 



The b^ore-and-after pktuits produced 
by, the Israelis to'ba«4c their cliini demon- 
strand only a total conflict 6 { evidence* 
The n^iposed taif^et th^ shiwed Wks a 
very br^ rectarigular buildin^jk«iiihly 
vehicle sheds—enclosing a compound 
where lorries were parked. Egyptbn 
victims of the attack said the school was 
a six-roomed, single storey building, that 
the village was an ordinary Nile delta 
fanning villagb, and that it bad beexi 
attacks by two planes from a low level 
in clear sunlight. 

Temen 


Please be nice to us 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Th'b w^k’s meeting of Islamic foreign 
ministers at Jiddah could be a landmark 
in a costly and Moody struggle that has 
plagued a corner of the Arabian peninsub 
for the past eight years. 

Defying the angry accusations of its 
southern neighbour, the government of 
the Yemen Arab Republic sent its prime 
minister, Mohsin al-Alini, to Jiddah with 
^e express purpose of trying to reach 
an understanding with Saudi Arabians on 
the civil war in the north-east of the 
country. King Feisal helpfully invited to 
Jiddah at the same time rraresentatives 
of the d^sed Imam al-Batxr, who con¬ 
ducts his operations from Saudi soil and 
with Saudi money. The three parties met, 
and, while it seems no firm agreements 
were made, both the Crown Prince of 
Saudi Arabia and the Yemen'i prime 
minister have since spoken in optimistic 
and conciliatory terms. 

Unconfirmed' i^orts have it that a 
peace plan involving a strict ceasefire, the 
discontinuation of Saudi asristance to the 
royalists and the return of Yexneni poli¬ 
tical exiles from Saudi Arabia, except 
for the Imam and Ms family, was stgrtid 
in principle. 

If this is so, it will be welcome news 
in Sana. The war against the northern 
tribesmen who from time to time take up 
arms for the royalist cause is increasingly 
dfisastrous for the Yemen Arab Republic. 
All the government’s pbns to stimubte 
the economy, strengthen the curren^, 
to develop apiculture, industry, education 
and beam progmmmes are helfl back by 
the cost of building-up and equif^ng the 
army and of paying the tribesmen enough 
to keep thepi toyal. The government con¬ 
tends that without Saudi supmrt the 
Imam woqild not be able to hold the 
allegiance of the tribesmen. 

Even more seriousi Jn the government's 
view, is the pressum it foces from the 
Russian embassy, and its Russian adviiars, 
to react to the recently renewed attadb 
by the royalist tr^, which led to .the 
loss of Sada at the end of January,:with 
stronger imKtary measures. This wtmM 
have one result ; to push the country ipo 
complete jdependenpa oRi me Soviet Uxapn. 
Not. one member ol the govemliehit or 
of the natjbiml assembly wants l|ds , m 
happen ; yet if die war goes on it wiH 
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Things move slowly Ih Sons 


be the inevitable trend. Between 1962 
and 1967 the Yemenis Jeamt to their 
cost what it meant to be in the hands 
of the Egyptians. Today their one aim 
is to stand on thefir own. For this they 
need peace. They also need the moral 
and material support of the west as well 
as of the east. 

Since the Egyptians quit in 1967, and 
Pr^ident Sallal in their wake, the govern¬ 
ment has firmly followed a policy of non- 
alignment. It is therefore regarded by 
Saudi Arabia as dangerously revolutionaiy 
and by the Peoj^e’s Republic of South 
Yemen as dangerously reactionary. Des¬ 
pite the frequent shuffling around of 
premiers and ministers, it has not jumped 
on any ideological bandwagon. The few 
men of ability in the country work 
together, whatever their own political 
Yi^. Should any leader try to pudi the 
country 'into one camp or the other it 
is unlikely he would succeed. The Yemenis 
are fiercely independent, as the Egyptians 
have found out and the Russians and 
Chinese certa^inly will. 

At the end of last year, for instance, 
the Yemenis restored diptomatic rdations 
with west Germany, though the Russians 
tried hard to force them instead to reoog- 
nlise the Ulbridit regime with hints that 
the spare parts for their Russian vehicles, 
arms and machines were ndw dnly avail¬ 
able from the German Democr^tSc 
Republic. The Yemeni motive in defyii^ 
the R^ussians and some of their Arab 
League brethren was to prove that their 
nbn^afigimient was genuine* They expec¬ 
ted &e west to respond. It has not—and 
dui west t%rman ambassador finds hiip- 
self a lonely bird in Sana. 

The attitude of the Sritish Gbverhhieht 
is paimeulariy piizallng to the Yemenis 
Reoognf^dn is stoKdly refused on the 
gf^ndjt that, in tije ''British view, the 
rmublican is hot in cimtrol 

of the whole country. But, d^pite' 1 the 
fighting in the north-east, the govern¬ 
ment has the allegiance of ii many people 


The sky is the limit but our feet are on the ground 


FAN INTANATIOf^AL 
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All companies 
haMS their ups and downs. 

BEA have them eveiy ninetyseconds. 


We make our living out of ups and downs. In fact, 
BEA aircraft are taking off or landing every ninety 
seconds. More often than any other airline in Europe. 
We thought this pretty impressive, so we asked some 
of our passengers what they thought. 

"So that's why your flights are so frequent" ex¬ 
claimed a Lady Colonel from Tel Aviv. And went on to 
tell us how impressed she's always been with our- 
Eastern Mediterranean service. A bearded flautist en 


route to Salzburg now knows why our pilots are so 
experienced. An English peer said: "No wonder I've 
always had such good connections!" And a Finnish au 
pair just said "Cosh!" in a very good English accent. 

Soon somewhere in Europe BEA aircraft will be 
taking off and landing once 
every minute. So prepare 
yourself to be even 
more impressed. .. - . 

N0.I m Europe 
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as the Imams ever did. The 

for the pHridfi attitude is be 

a fear .o£ upsettmg tiie Sau<h;?£ig* 

Sana tiiey ask with ^ome 

much of hfuscat and . Oman d^s 

sultan contPDl ^ ^ 


Lebanofi 

Scenario for "'Z" 

flWM OUR BEIRUT CORREBTONOENr 
By happy chance the French film *• E ” 
had been showing in Beirut just, before 
the latei;^ crisis blew up at the end of last 
month. Mr ^msfl JumfaUtt, the minister 
of the interior, was not alone in bein| 
struck by a sense of instant recognition. 
All the ingredients were there: the pro- 
American intelligence set?up, the mtra 
right-wing patriotic par^ the musde-men, 
the rigged^ accident.” crisis has been 
variously interpreted. $Ome commentators 
see it strictly in term.s of a^CHrlsrian 
backlash against the Palestiiiiafi«« Most 
people place it in the context of the saga 
of the presidential elections due in Sep¬ 
tember. But others see it as a conscious 
attempt to plunge Lebanon into religious 
war—a situation from which only the 
army could rescue it. And Mr JumblatJt, 
it appears, agrees. 

In parliament on Tuesday he laid 
several specific charges at the door of the 
Deuxieme Bureau, Lebanon’s intelligence 
organisation. He accused it not only of 
fomenting the pre-Easter crisis but also of 
responsibility for the bomb attacks against 
certain newspaper offices and religious 
establishments during the past two or 
three months. The object, he alleges, is to 
create religious conflict. He also accused 
the bureau of arming groups that are 
hostile to the Palestinian guerrilla com¬ 
mandos. And he has given intelligence 
personnel attached to his ministry 24 hours 
to quit. All this is throwing down the 
gauntlet with a vengeance. He may well 
be made to pay for it. General Ghehab, 
president from 1958 to 1964, is the strong¬ 
est candidate for Septertiber, Though Mr 
Jumblatt and the general are old friends, 
the minister’s attack on the intelligence 
outfit, widely referred to as “Ghehab’s 
children,” will undoubtedly strain this 
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friendship. 

Mr Jumblatt is reported to 8<5p isnt 
month’s crisis as a rMnactment of 
If so, the Lebanese sceiutHo was overt 
packed with action. It all began with 
telephone call on March 17th whlc& 
called three commando officers to an ait^y 
cbeckpost near Bint Jbeil in southern 
Lebanon. Here, according to one of th^ 
survivors, they were stopped and tl^#r cat 
raked with fire. Explained by thej Arrpy 
as an ac^dent,. the shobting is Stiir^ing 
investigatedi Predictably, protest dkikhti 
wciife held hi Beirut, Tyre^ ^d 
Pr^ictably, too, the Katgeb tFatan^) 
leader; Mr Pierre Gemayel, threaten^id’^^ 
even Target coupterdmonstination. \ 

Before thh icould happen, a lengthy 
gun batde tobk place on March 24% in 
the outskirts of Beirut between commando 
military polke and a gang of 
smugglers. The smugglers, allegedly 
protected by the Deuxieme Bureau, had 
been using commando uniforms as 
camouflage. An unplanned assault on the 
gang’s headquarters ran into heavy, well- 
idaced machine gun fire. The result was 
four dead commandos, three dead 
smugglers. 

The third pha.se in the crisis came next 
day, March 25th. As the funeral cortege 
of a commando officer killed by the 
smugglers was passing through Kahale, a 
solidly Christian village a few miles from 
Beirut on the road to Damascus, it ran 
into well-directed machinegun fire. Two 
people were killed. Gendarmes ordered to 
guard the convoy on its return journey 
from the Syrian frontier mysteriously 
failed to do so. A second ambush, also at 
Kahale, killed another 17 commandos on 
the way back. 

Just as in " Z,” an enterprising photo¬ 
grapher got shots that expos^ the planned 
nature of the shooting. ITie official story 
was that the commandos had begun firing 
in the air (a frequent practice at funerals) 
and that alarmed villagers had responded 
in self-defence. But photographs .showed 
men in uniform sighting their guns on the 
commando convoy. There could not be 
much doubt that the uniformed men were 
Kataeb. And some jpeople suggest that 
Kahale was picked for the ambush not 
only because it is a Kataeb stronghold, 
but also because it is a focal point of 
Christian-Muslim hostility. 

But the Moslems did not rise. The 
subsequent gun battles fought out rZiear 
refugee camps on the periphery of Beirut 
were not between Christians and Moslems, 
but between Palestinians and H^taeb. 
City dwellers went placidly about their 
Easter, purchases ; and the only mualties, 
apart from tbe protagonists, were the 
victims of crossfire or rooftop sniping. 

' Why, if it is ,tmt that. Leil;^on is always 
on tiie brink religious conflict, di^ k 
not go over ithc brink ,last month ? One 
pqsi^ble aipwer is that pro-commando 

Moslqns is 
Another is 

,ttfiat !pec^|e j^ing less i^y 

to tp ones ; tb^ijS is a 

generdised desiie fpr /law and,, order. 


«9 

Moreover, neither the Palestinians, nor 
Lebanese leaders of any confession, want 
conflict. Flare-ups are to be but 

not s\istained fighting. The coifprnancte 
themselves are anxious not to lost in 
the “ Phoenician jungle” bf Lebanese 
politics. The problem for them is that, 
having got in, it is practically impossible 
for them to get out again. 

Germany 

Anything el$e 
you'd like to know? 

FROM OUR BONN COBRESPONOENT 
Big fi.sh Or small fry, there are all told 
some 16,000 persons working clandestinely 
in west Gennany for “ the other side.” 
So evei^body says, tfhou^ the ministry 
of the interior dedines either to oonfinii 
or deny it. The minister himself, Hans 
Dietrich Genscher, a man not given to 
melodrama, advised underground agents 
last week to step voluntarily into the open 
Jest they should be caught painfully in 
the more effective traps now being laid 
by specialists in counter-espionage. Like, 
for instance, the one dosed on Frau Irene 
Schultz and two associates after iJheir 
last rendezvous at a Bonn theatre on 
February 26th. 

This miich publicised case has caused 
something of a pother, especially among 
security officials. FriPu Schultz, a 51-year- 
old widow, was the popular chief secre¬ 
tary in the office of the federal minister 
for education and sdence. The minister, 
Professor Hans Leussink, had inherited 
her with a warm testimonial, from his 
Christian Democrat predecessor, who in 
turn had inherited her from his. Frau 
Schultz had been brought into the 
expanding department in 1962., from a 
job in the ministry of the interior for 
which she had been originally recom¬ 
mended by a senior dvil servant in the 
federal chancellery in Dr Adenauer’s day. 
By 1966' she had become the female 
p^ntate in the science minister’s office. 

Frau Schultz is accused of having fed 
the east German intelligence service with 
highly secret information which she had 
obtained while working successively for 
three cabinet ministers. Also arrested wero 
Heinrich Wiedemann, an 8o-year-olti 
lawyer and numager of a Bonn-Hambuxg 
firm dealing in Ibans to civil servants, who 
shared a flat wkh Frau Schultz, and Frau 
Liane Lindner, an east German subject 
* in her, early forties, yAio according to the 
federal prosecutor transmitted the infor¬ 
mation. Code^ a short-wave radio set^ 
and photographic apparatus were found 
in her flat at Cologne. In her handbag 
were minutes of the cabinet meetings of 
February 5th and 8th (when Herr Brandt 
was preparing for hds talks with Herr 
Sto^, at, £riurt on March 19th). 

T^e supreme court at Karlsruhe is still 
trying to establish jp^^isely what informa¬ 
tion Frau Schu^i^ provided ea^ Berlin 
over the past, fpuri years, and whom 
ebe she may have been tr^Sonably 
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associated. It is genera|jy supposed that 
she had access, instance, to docuuients 
concerning the joint gas-centrifuge project 
for producing cheap nuclear fuel, the 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty, and 
many of the governinfent’s plans for 
scientific and technological development. 

The flurry these allegations have caused 
is understandable, for there is already a 
long list of convictions for treadieiy in 
knowledgeable place.s. 

In i960 a naval officer, Horst I.udwig, 
was sent to prison for five years for having 
^ied for east Berlin. In 1961, Alfred 
Frenzd, a Social Democrat Bundestag 
deputy and member of the parliamentary 
defence conimiltee, was given fifteen 
year?* for spying, primarily for CJzccho- 
slovakia. (He was exchanged in 1966 for 
a less important west German agent, and 
has since died.) In 196;^ Heinz Felfe of 
the federal intelJigence service liead- 
quarters at PuJIach was discovered to 
have been an east German agent and 
.sentenced to 14 years. (Last year he, too, 
was fretjd in exchange for a w^est German.) 
In 1967 Frau Leonore Sutterlin, an 
advantageously placed seemtary in the 
foreign ministry, hanged herself in prison 
after being arrested on a charge of having 
taken away secret papers to be photo¬ 
graphed by iier Jiusband on behalf of a 
resident Soviet agent. In i960 Hans-Heinz 
Porst, director of a countrywide chain 
of shops specialising in plKUographic 
apparatus, was given two years and nine 
months for having maintained “ treason¬ 
able relations" with east (Jermany. He 
had been in touch with the east (ierman 
intelligence service for fourteen years. 

'I'he motives of most of tlie agents 
caught have Ijeen notably mixed. All have 
accepted money. (Frau Schultz is alleged 
to liave received DM400—about £45 
—a month, about one third of her regular 
salary.) A little ideology and much 
personal resentment against society are 
also factors. And the (Germans have one 
word— Geltungsbedurfnis —for the ever¬ 
present Imrnan itdi to prove to oneself, 
if not to the rest of the world, that one 
is somebody, doing something important. 

France 


Say no to Tesco 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

Many French shops shut all day 
on Wednesday were a reminder 
this week of the conflict between 
the government and the more militant 
qt the nation’s shopkeepers. The 
stoppage was sponsored by two of the 
most combative organi-sations of tradesmen 
—the CoiihUii iVInformation rt de Defense 
(CID) and tlie Union Nationalc, des 
Travaiileurs Indipenfhtnts (UXATI) 
which are soon to merge. It was a protest 
against the imprtontnent of M, Gerard 
Nicoud, the leader of CID, and of i6 of 
hjs, colleagues. I'he organisers claimed 
t^t their demands were met, 

they would launch an unlimited strike. 



Shopkeepers team from students 


Dramatic ; hut the strike is a symptom 
of a deeper and more lasting conflict. 

In a sense, the recqnt incidents are a 
distant echo of the May crisis of 196H. 
The students and workers then showed 
iliai direct action paid. I’he lesson has 
not been forgotten. Last month the 
shopkeepers were encouraged to demon¬ 
strate by the fact that only a week 
pipviously the lr»rry-dnvers had blocked 
roads and forced the government to yield. 
But this j)rov'ed a miscalculation : the 
government could not afford such a I0.SS 
(^f face. I'he shopkeepers who took to the 
road were faced by the police. Many lost 
their driving licences. Several were 
arrested and tried at once. The trouble 
with M. Nicoud was that he already had 
a suspended sentence of six months. 

Having shown its strength, the govern¬ 
ment is quite eager to make some 
concessions to prove that it pays to he 
reasonable. The small shopkeepers and 
craftsmen are asking for relief from the 
tax burden and the ministry of finance is 
now preparing a reform of the patrntCy tlie 
licence needed to exercise a trade or a 
piofession, on which local rates are based. 
I'll is tax goes hack to the French 
revolution and by now it is both unjust 
and unequal, varying from region to 
region and from trade to trade. But as 
local authorities have needed more money, 
the burden of this tax has grown faster 
than any other in the past 10 years. By 
1968 income from this source was roughly 
one-tenth of the revenue from the value- 
added tax, and about a quarter of teceipts, 
from incornc tax, It will not be easy fof" 
the refoniiers to provide much relief. 

Shopkeepers have many other demands, 
but the real snag is that they cannot, 
compel^ on equal terms with ihp multijaei 
and su|)ermar*ets. They are Wictimi 
of the general process of conttPnihikni 
Subsistence farmers or craftsmen are being 


squeezed out, while in trade the number 
of shop a.ssislants is gradually rising 
and tiiat of independents going down. 
Economists can argue that in Fiance this 
f)rocess is actually loo slow', and can 
easily prove that it would be much faster 
if it were left to the forces of the market. 
But nobody likes to be eliminated in the 
name of economic progress. Hence the 
success of M. Pierre l\)ujaJe and his 
movement in the 1930s, notably in the 
1936 elections. But most of Ins folh)wers 
assumed rather naively in 1958 That 
General de (laulle would put an end to 
their troubles hv slowing down the jiroce.ss 
of concentration. The movement lost its 
momentum and, after a time, Poujade 
the reliel became a compromiser on good 
teniKs with the government. Last week, 
indeed, he offered his good offices to the 
new rebels, who turned them down 
contemptuously. 

'I'he dispensed middle classes become a 
major political force only in catastrophic 
situations. Then, they can either provide 
the mass support for a fascist movement 
or rally to the support of revolutionary 
workers. There is no sign of such a 
dramatic development now. The govern¬ 
ment can find comfort in the fact that 
such bi^ . and mocterate, middle class 
Orgams^ttions as the d^s 

Moymnes arc still in 

of p^ceful dialogue, though it Will 

\^atching anxiously to see which wing 
prfl^vails ih^the movement. But the real 
dyh^ulty l&r the neo-^t^llist regime, as 
pi^^(»ssor, lies in a contradiction, 
jttsiambition i.s to mqdeinis^ the economy, 
to eliminate the iheftjpifnt and thte 
mammal. Yet k has to rely on 
MitJckl and cfccjjoral au||j«ft rd the 
grOupiii^it wanft The goverfi- 

cah 'oQpe i pOujade or a 
fiffcoud, but it WBfc ^ live with 
Pbujadism for a long time to come. 
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Italy 

\Ne're here because 
we'm'bem^MOBMMe 


Presenting his government, Signor 
Rumor slurred over the controversial issues ■wwaysty 
which have made a revival of the coalition q . . 1 ^ a*.* ^ 

so arduous. There is to be an amtiesty (to l#y QrOndCtO 

mark the centena^ of the taking of Rome - -'''. ’ ' 

kv &e ■ V . p 

»<«rence. to. o^Spncei/doi^ii^^ «o®, »a*t, ^>ebi»le 


Italy’s <rf J 

govenmjiBnt «%. '«a^k>n Ramies, 

56 undqpjteimbliiw‘wi* iR’MUM^ par^tmeat ' and io> IntWl- 
parliamjam^]||(^fij»,#V«p^^ ranjigim ' .l^pnor 

chamberi. . 

by the ibiasTV'''-^'f!ramfaii|^^ 


^MiiMMsn ' too - and ^seoitie were 
‘wtonHl have tatn kiliM in.Leiotho 
fitaainly by te^ce. nij^rUtig 
!PBNpi«uM the «df.a^inted 

Jmie OinilMn^ Otkd, Jooatii^ then 
fipm ;«j^ I W^ItKtofefte con* 

sawaoinlim ddci^red .alm^'dC entMgency 
wiM^vj|f.beaun(t h^bk '4lM^ MHty had 
led Ibie.' ntiw'.bodti^a 9nK|m(Snii.h]Mtion 


comfortalAi. iht|de^, ' Bitt/'<if' foiiFrpai^'Inaiiulk is not.to.be leiillie.'tihw'.bodh^aBWlil^^ 

guarantee'',cd tbjhu^: ttiSiaqi^ 1 °*^* ndentfd tn load goyarnmed^but - *i 1^0 of 

ments sddam^i|jfl,(^'.pdr|iM Thre'ls, 'RSf^uceo. ?*wherever -pouil^,” 'ikich eonsnunum, & anriyt^,* the q^pouiion 


ments sddoiiyl^>V^ Tlua-js, ^ V wherever posses*’ "iiuch connAunism, he "irrfyuS .the opposition 

the thiid tinw/^^Kk^'ornidon hap Ism lesider, Nfr .Nssui Miik|fMihIe -smd his 

sewn togachiin[V% 3 |M‘m quariel between- So^iidii^ c^sfiewues. v\, ^ 

stronge^/dun ^ ^ >: ^^-Somr Democrats but it leara tttt door week’s'ellMh<^ and 

Signor Ri|mor, the. prinw' niii^ti^, open tor future dispute. Whenever diey 4 rmi^d tribal snjpixirteni of 
himself has -few' illusions about" thisf so desire the Social Democrats can claim were WahnQsjt inaace^ble xidrti^Hi|h areas 
stability pf Ms Jifovernmints Its that the .SojBjaliits are nol rcspec^^the _o£<*^«hfei iiite sur- 

on his own ^toiyipgiis^^.^e Italy;d|rc«m’V XJ¥^'¥ ^ acedid.;; '• ^ ’ iotekW’--liy;,%)u^ 'Afsica.''!^ ifelke— 

the regional'ana ibc^ elcdjiona he^&s^ / ^ qhei«tio^^ there is ja^rwr^ to be 

promised tb hold on Ifc gw ?Ofeer Major poh^^ issue here today, usihff-hgpt 

a solemn 'f;-|fem>r' Rumor .claims to jte 

the 14 ‘ el^i^jf^i|lt'^W of^die Italisin'paHlament: The ^ ■' ■Af^band -Wl^-eaftief vdiite 

by the cohsti^w^ ^i^Vhen tl|M^ : Soudi , African working 'in 'k ,:|||mond- 

actually come V^l, but befqre ihe senate exan|m^ it din|mg area.waa^hpt up, leavie|[^,^ 

years later) “!^''v4i9U^‘';f^defid ,be' t^^ : lo be'cy^ei^ ^ IR^'dlj^ei^i'lw^ 

pillars for ^a;:>tsii^n)iral; inform''bf tJwj- italikh gpvemmi^ 'repred^toi aid 

administthtib^' di^'Mason 'JjL - has ; . midatars of Jmtice and fofo%n ^ ^Idwathan’s 

taken so Jong^Htb introdtice them that \ ^/Vatican, and the^ m be co^rlW hwfurther 

theyrepit^nta phii^phyofdecend^isa* j;ii^oime^ of the ^YaticadS' itifo.^ arms of 4 m jiboth Afrkins, with 

tion which is , hot government parties are free tq Vote whote^fae has.ettahMidggd something much 

any of tW pojlh^^i being foijslgn as they Mease on divorce^ %[t du^vatpt mbii lhan a wtMdtoi^s^tibfid^ Mean- 

to the f^ndsL% ^]^te|^^ charbe^er presumaUy expected to support a & 9 l to, white King Moshoeehoe ll/whom Chief 


pojvw^ ipt® 

founded‘^sica/'TjMslJlfolice— 
there is jao rmrt^ to be 

usihg ligllt aii^aft to^||jrop hand grenades 

jte 

-itebebid -Wfm^-eailter:l^^)dl^ white 


;;itifomied of the YaticahS' pQto:;)tji^tew. itifoMie axms 'of 4mj$both Afrteins, with 
llie government parties are free'ttj Vote vdiom^fae has.ettahMidggd aeciething much 
as they Mease on divorce^ %[t jM^vatp^ mbl^.than a woA^^s^dbfidiip. Mean- 


of ltaliaijrocuIture.>£ven the coinxxiuiu^y, 
who stand to.gain by ^ advent bf ’* tbd 
regions ” m^Tuscany and^I^ iqft 

decentraittte^it4«art*’»‘C\.'"iV 


presumaUy expected to suppeict a-white King Moshoeehoe 11 /whom Chief 
introduce the machinery fora idSigeudum .jfomidiiah accused of belong iKe opposi- 
by whidi the..Catholics sd& lM^ vtkm and viranCod dippsed, fJuif gone to 

rid of divmoe shopld it be iniabduced oy .Holland forsix jaten:^^& not yet 

parJiament. '' ' v -L 






ThiiileFnIlfi f ly 


v.i ■ , -7^77--vT: t— 


An eps|wmg|||te 'of. Su- oaiob- have 
victnm:«^^e- 4 hct Bttt few- out ii- 
nKinbdntfil«MlQp,9(>^ 


«(My 

th* II 


:' :a>fv beet* 

'«i^tflo..td" 4 Wi|Mr as ONpiiteral of 
Miwibal HmuMidio or Mr l^itahnev's 
dspa a rt wy for. fad. i!atani,lK]«&rdus viut 
tQ;SwW**h>.tiiii-’Mi s^'viiaife Occasions 

.«tWft dirM odMir4|dniW 

I ■ .. . . i i i i ii. M ii. >. and 

is jua Becaqre a;wvw 4 «wn n 

cards diat-ffi«a((yiiFWldua|r,fo*t>^^ were'di^t|BoiI^iadiM| Andrei 

u a worthwhile csHtfifisei.^ . ^..;?!lRdS|idSa, KirU lK^mmr"«eid Genadi 


Maidk 


'teBEtttIftatti 



^^«ur|^r|]aldbi^ afi these 
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We say:, 
pre-engineering 
pre-paying... 
without money. 
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GOMUtJNIST AFFAIRS 


mxiqve 4 fioni JhiU post 30 were ^air¬ 
men ol;ebte^ state cxiidFimitte^^ dealing 
wi^ diia press^ the cineii^ astd radio and 
Thai« j» no cpmnt&ition what- 
Bikvir qf the story that Mr Stepakov is 
aehedtfiqd to ^ to foking '4ts ambassador, 
which In itsetf ^lypiikl be hewe^; 30^" 
SW^ing chan^ in thU 
machine are ni^oi^tedly a sigo 

Thf sceptic that illnesses sure 

not (My dipibniitic and thpt eldedy men 
are pat^dlariy prone to fall sick. It is 
true thid^e Sovuit leaders are hot young* 
In contmt Lenin 47 when the 
re\^o^tioh broke out and Ke was lilrendy 
being .called ihr Jiis comrades vtor^, the 
old man. The Besdapin of the poHtburo, 
Mr Shelepin is in his and Mr 

Polyans]^ is one year trfder. Eight of the 
II menmers wem born befoie 1910*^50 
they are at least in their sixties. 

they have long careers behind them, 
it does not it^n that you can read much 
into them. Most of them have shown no 
special features while serving their time 
under Stalin and then under Khrushchev. 
Even when a tag can be attached to a 
leader, the shifts in the power struggle 
render an analysis of alliances meaning¬ 
less. Take, for instance, Mr Shdepin, an 
obviously bright and ambitious man. 
He was appointed to the party secretariat 
under Mr Khrushchev, play^ a role in 
his master’s downfall and was rewarded, 
in 1965, with full membership of the 
politburo. His intdUigence and ambition 
are also a handicap. His mistrustful col¬ 
leagues forced him to relinquish his job 
in the secretariat and gave him instead 
the leadership of the trade unions. His 
background and pronouncements suggest 
a ha^liner. And yet, according to reli&le 
reports, he was against intervention in 
Czechoslovakia and sided with the doves 
when the idea of war with China was 
discussed last year. He did so on the 
ground, in both cases, that Russia would 
be weakened by such moves. 

The 68-year-old Mr Suslov, the 
guaxdian of ideological orthodoxy, has 
apparently taken the same atatid, blouse 
for him the survival of the international 
movement has some sigiufkance. Among 
the other ** patients ** Mr Kosygin stands 
not only for peaceful coexistence, but also 
for the managerial reform. Me is the 
obvious scapegoat for economic failure 
and could ousted as part of a retreat 
from economic reforousm. As to Mr 
Podgorny, he was, in Mr Khrushchev*s 
time^ Mr Leonid Brezhnev’s chief rival for 
the succession. 

Russia still has no method of making 
major chaises at the top except as the 
result of, a coup. In the last coup^ in 
October 1964, Mr Kltiisshcfaev’s assistants 
ganged, tip against thair mast^ l^evpy- 
Ihing had been pmparydt and he just had 
Uii: give in. On occamst^ in 

June i957i things hid worked; out dS- 
ferently. Ddfta^tm bi; a ooalirion in^fhe 
pohibuio, Mr lUmisiK^ fbe help 
of Mlyh|iel. J2^ ithe leader of .the 
ccttribat eedaiimmrt}, smnmoned a ses* 
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sion of the central committee, reversed the 
poliihuro’s decision, and ousted die “ anti¬ 
party group” of Molotov, K^novich, 
Malenkov and Shepilov. (In this context, 
the fact that on his return front Budapest 
thu week Mr Brezhnev was greeted by ^ 
chief military commandeits, including 
Marshal Grechko and Marshal 
Yakubovsky, may be significant.) 

The present situation does not fit into 
either pattern. Mr Breriinev certainly does 
not give the impression of a defeated man. 
Qn the other hand, when Mr Khrushchev 
had eliminated his chief rivals, he did not 
allow them to cling to their posts. A 
balance can so easily be revers^. Now, 
on the other hand, pains are taken to show 
that all the i^ilers kec^ their jobs. (A 
telegram to Finland, this week, was duly 
signed by the whole troika, by Brezhnev, 
Kosygin and Ppdgomy.) The skin game 
in the Kremlin has not yet been played 
to the fun, but the bout of Russian flu 
may be a sign that the balance will be 
u^t soon. Possibly even before the 
official opening of the Lenin centenary 
^elebrations. 

China 


Lips and teeth again 


There is only one country in the world 
whose relations with CShina are measur¬ 
ably better today than they were before 
the cultural revolution. That oountry is 
North Korea and the Chinese prime 
minister, Mr Chou En-lai, made a state 
visit there this week just to demonstrate 
'how comradely things are. His visit was 
the first for a top-level Chinese official 
since the now unmendonable ex-president, 
Mr Liu Shao-chi, paid a call on China’s 
then favourite neighbour in 1963. 

Today, as Chdu En-lai’s Pyongyang 
testimonials revealed, North Korea has 
joined North Vietilam in that select com¬ 
pany who are as close to China ” as lips 
and teeth.’’ This rdationdiip is ckarly a 
tricky one, for, like North Vietnam, North 
Koiea is stru^ing to keep free of those 
teeth as well as out of Russian hair and 
at the same time to remain on intimate 
teniis with boffi Peking and Moscow. 

It was altogether different on the 
ooeasbn of the m Chinese visk, for then 
Pyongyang was firmly in Peking’s oiblt. 
Al^ the fall of Mr I^ntshchev in 1964, 
the Koreans started drifting toward 
Mosootw which seemed a more serous 
and less suffocating aouroe of much- 
needed aid«vThe advent of the Red 
Guards with their post^ atucks on North 
Korea’s revered leader, Mir Kim Il-susig, 
made worsening retackms wone. But tm 
tempering of xevohitionary tempers in 
Peking end the looking thg^ of a Sino- 
Soviet border war must have persuaded 
Mr Kim that his safest oounie lay in pke- 
serving hit fiptions on ^besh sides. 

Last .;C4tdb^ «!# IfoiKh Koceans 
signalled their thaim^^ he^ by sending 
a delegation headkdhy thei^^ Mr 

iChoe Yeng-kon, to China’s twentieih 



anniversary celebrations. Chou En-lai 
went to Pyongyang this week mainly to 
return this favour, but a further object 
seems to have been the discussiofi of a 
new-found common enemy—^Japan. 

Tbe Chinese and the North Koreans 
have both become increasingly virulent 
lately about what they call the revival of 
Japanese militarism. (It was keen sus¬ 
picion of anything Japanese'that made the 
North Koreans so reluctant to take in the 
young J^nese hijackers last week.) What 
set the Chinem off was the oommuniquf 
on the return W Ckinawk sigmd by Mr 
Nixon and Mr Sato dn W^ington last 
November. This document made the first 
official reference to TaHvan (which Peking 
considers an integral part of China) as 
an area vital to the security of Japan. 
It also put South Korea, which Py^- 
yang views tin a similar Hgd^, in the 
same category. The Chinese and the 
Nordi Koreans have inteipceted these 
phrases as indicating a new American 
policy *’ to use Asians to fight Aslans.” 

talk in Pyongyang this week was sdl 
of mutual sujmrt and common prepared¬ 
ness against *^thi$ new threat ci aggxes- 
sion and war.” 

Ironically China fhas become more 
hostile towards Japan—Chou £n 4 ai 
called the Sato government ” the most 
reactionary and aggressive Japanese 
government since the end of world war 
two ”.^just when the Japanese have 
begun to make ffieir first tentative efforts 
to open an intengovemmental dialogue 
with China. Peking has not replied to any 
official Japanese eoundings and is making 
life extremely difficult for the nonrofficial 
Japanese delation whkh is in Peking 
at the moment to hammer out this year’s 
” memorandum trade ” agreement. 

This delation hat a peculiar status, 
for while it is fernmUy non-official, it 
always consists of prosmnent poktidans 
from tbe ruling Liberal-Demociat^ party 
and it acts with the lack blessing of the 
Japanese government As evidence of 
Japan's good inteatfons, this yeaf^s dde- 
gation is hig^er-levd than hefoce, indhid- 
ing not only the grand old China hand, 
87-year-old Kenzo Matsumura, but akb 
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JUf v^ly heir, the Wimter 

jui4 inftuehflkl pdihidlanii 
l^lifyEnia. i^so aloAg for He ride is the 
of the Asahi pdblishiiig empiie, 
Mt HiniolU. 

, of due nes^orihdhns is filirly 

prediceMbfe; the JapaMse wll sign a ’ 
Bh^tetndckt denodna^^ Mr Sato’s ’’anti- 
Qhina and will t^heo pioceed to 

the burihess in iiand which may be worth 
less than;Jb^^ In trade ierms, the 
meimorandtih^ does not matter 

mdbh since in leoent years it has 
bcime to coyer less than 20 per cent of 
'the $626 million trade between China 
and Japan. Ibe representatives of Japan’s 
^^friendly firms/’ who are also in Peking 
this weeiiL .will undoubtedly come away 
with the non’s share of China’s contracts. 
But the well-meaning negotiators will go 
on talking in the hopes tl^t one day their 
conversations will have more meaning. 

Poland 

Reform or perish 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
The powerful mandarins in charge of 
Poland’s planning commission are going 
to lose some of their extensive power's 
when the new five-year plan comes into 
operation next January. They arc just 
putting the finisSrin^ touches to it n<^. 
Yet the atmos^^ere in the huge planning 
commission building in Warsaw^ Three 
Crosses' Square is not, surprisingly 
enough, one of gloom and despondency. 

The planners admit that there is little 
cause for rejoicing over the state of 
Poland’s economy. It is in a bad way; 
otherwise nobody would be talking of 
economic reform. Last year was 
particularly disappointing: national 

income rose by only 3.5 per cent instead 
of the planned 5 per cent; the agri¬ 
cultural sector, badly hit by droughts and 
floods, product 4.7 per cent less than in 
1968. Still more serious was the failure to 
achieve the planned increase in industrial 
production through improvements in 
labour produotivity. And rocketing costs 
have made it inevitable that a nurSber of 
investment projects due for completion 
this year will remain unfinished. 

Officials agree that these statistics spell 
failure. But they think that after a lot of 
pr^aradon (as well as a party congress 
and two special sessions of the party’s 
central committee) they have g^t an 
approved way out, This is a compromise 
approach largely devised by Piofessor 
Jozef Pajestka, Poland's leading economic 
reformer^ It combines east Gennan and 
Hungai^n methods with bits of western 
planning ex|>ertence dirown in. It is all 
stiiiiine^ np In d thme^word slogan, which 
.bi|| ^ eiitor^ pmfitability, 

ef^pie:^'aial quality. This is small beer 
coiqpai^ A Poland’s 1956^57 retenp 
pn^mnlirM ur wifh Hungary's more 
arrhitioliii rtfe^s now. But it is as far 
as Polatiil^s still very coni^rvative tegdii^e 
wants to gn. 


From now on Poland is to conoentrate 
its industrial efforts on a narrower front; 
on modem, science-based industries with 
good export opportunities and other 
industries aimed principally at sadriying 
the home market Under the new plan, 

' firms will prepare their own jjNntductiqn 
targets. The planning commissioin wfil no 
longer hand targets down, but Will con¬ 
centrate instead on, providing advice and 
co-ordinating individual plans. 

This is a significant reversal of the 
traditional communist planning pro¬ 
cedure, which still prevails in (Russia and 
most other Warsaw pact countries. Inside 
the firms thernselves, there is to be far 
more stress on defining the individual 
responsilxlities and rewards of the 
managerial staff, with high bonuses for 
those who have saved materials or labour 
costs. A draft proposal for a new salaries 
system for “white-collar” workers in 
industry is also under discussion. It 
recommends a special bonus fund whose 
size would depend on the firm’s rate of 
profit and savings in production costs. 
Wage increases for manual workers vmuld 
be related to those of “white-collar” 
workers. 

Tthe new proposals indicate that the 
authorities plan to reduce the size of the 
labour force in a number of industries 
and to redirect the redundant workers 
to service industries, which have been 
sorely neglected up to now. A <2 per 
cent cut in the civil service is planned. 

“ We have so far been paying workers and 
officials just for so many hours of atten¬ 
dance in factories and offices,” said a 
prominent economist. “ Now we are going 
to try to get them paid for real effort.” 

Much of the reform is aimed at helping 
Poland's drive to increase exports to 
western markets. P6land needs to be able 
to sell to those markets in order to acquire 
advanced western technology and equip¬ 
ment for the next phase of its industriali¬ 
sation. Its trading partners in Gomecon 
cannot offer what is really needed. This is 
the old dilemma facing those running the 
Polish economy: Poland’s natural markets 
are in the east, its natural suppliers in 
the west. 

There is a Iknit to the amount of 
traditional Palish exports which the west 
can accept although such things as bacon, 
coal and sulphur will alwa^ be welcome. 
In any case, the Poles^ having 
industrialised very rapidly in the past 
20 yearsi now have to dispose of the 
products of their new industries. But 
Polish industrial goods are not always 
sufficiently attractive or cheap to compete 
successfully against thos^ of westevh 
countries. This, mther than artificial 
trade barriers (which do exist), is the ; 
major cause of band’s export dirocukieifu; 

Poland’s poor marketing methods alto 
hamper export expansiem* Another 
objective ci the worms is to hhpiwe 
marketing at home and abroad ; and to 
give greater freedom to firna w 
of ffirms trading with iVestot^: ^t^ountrios, 

tfidustrik;! eb-bpemtion in tMiri ^^own 


Aiaomatfng Poland"$ cod! mfnoi 

country with western countries by offering 
cheap labour in exchange for western 
technical knowhow. The western partners 
would also market the products. 

This proposition is more attractive in 
theory than in practice mainly because of 
the communist bureaucratic system. The 
western businessman is often put off by 
long delays in getting an official decision, 
by the amount of paper work involved in 
any transaction, and by the perpetual 
uncertainty about cxxnplex laws and 
regulations. It is clear that the authorities 
want to give en^ragement to western 
businessmen, but at the same time do not 
contemplate any concessions which could 
be inteipreted as leading to a “ restoratioii 
of capitalism.” 

Substantial western credits; particularly 
from west Germany, could be a crucial 
help. Without them, the Poles, like all the 
other reforming east European govern¬ 
ments before them, wiH be fof^ to 
introduce a tough credit squeeze in an 
attempt to stop or slow down inflation. 
This could create the threat of severe 
unemployment and endanger the 
proto^ts of the 1.7 million newcomers 
expected to arrive on Poland’s lalxmr 
market between 1971 and 1975. 

Western crec^ts would , provide a 
welooxpe general reserve for toe govern¬ 
ment and would hielp it to awnd any 
really drattib Cuts in, for Example, its 
housmg programme, which must have top 
priority at all coins became Poland’s 
population is expected to expand rapidly 
lor spto« ynars mom, Economic tafts with 
welt Germny run into difficulties. 
Btro^ pdiittcal will on sidia !s 

reduiied to get ixiov^ again. The 
to much less lehm for 
manoetim than Gestoani. If the 

Bninrit ritows ^ enough 

imagination and Behtod ^would 

not be the only benefidary: ^ ^ 
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Try again, Mr President 


Washington, DC 


Bitterly a Republican Senator urged 
President Nixon on Wednesday to react 
to the Senate’s rejection of Judge Harrold 
Carswell by withholding any further 
nomination to the Supreme Court until 
after the November congressional elec¬ 
tions— when, he hoped, some of the 
Senators who had voted against Judge 
Carswell would be Senators no 'longer. 
This was Senator Dole, from Kansas, who 
in his disappointment wanted the com¬ 
ing elections to be a referendum asserting, 
presumably, the presidential right ^ 
appointment to the Supreme Court over 
the senatorial right to refuse approval. 

After a hard-fought campaign for the 
minds of its members the Senate, by 51 
votes to 45, had just crisply rejected 
President Nixon’s second choice for what 
used to be thought of as the Jewish scat 
on the Supreme Court and has been 
marked down by the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion, vainly so far, as the southern seat. 
For the Senate to turn down a presiden¬ 
tial nominee for the Supreme Court is 
not particularly unusual: it has hap¬ 
pened to 24 o»f them in history, very 
nearly a fifth of all those nominated. The 
rejection of two nominees consecutively 
is a more signal distinction, last con* 
ferred on President Grover Cleveland in 
1894. After Judge Clement Haynsworth 
was turned down by the Senate last 
November, President Nixon must have 
assumed that it could not happen to him 
a^n: how else to explain his selection 
of Judge Carswell, a jurist universally 
held to be Judge Haynsworth’s inferior in 
every ttspoct save financial prudence ? 
Mr Nixon has good reason for annoyance. 

Yet to follow the advice of the indig¬ 
nant Senator from Kansas vvould be the 
most unfortunate response he could make. 
PoUticiaiii can forget that it actually 
matters to the Supreme Court as a woric- 
ing institution that it should have nine 
justices, not eight The Court has been 
short of a judge ^itice last May, and by 
now th^e are a dozen , or s6 cates that 
are beiitg held back from atsigianent and 
hearit^ because of a tlmt the Jus^ 
tices might find themselves evenly divlM* 
By the nature of things these are the 
speciaBy difficult, eontroveriial cases, 
those that the Supreme Court partku- 


larly exists to decide. It is bad enough 
that the empty seat is now practically cer¬ 
tain to stay empty until after the present 
term ends in, by normal usage, June. 
The new Justice will be needed in the 
summer, v^en cases are assigned for the 
next term : to delay his appointment and 
confirmation beyond October, when the 
new term starts, would mean a partial 
paralysis stretching well into next year. 

No ground of law or political necessity 
exists, either, for magnifyiiig President 
Nixon’s mishap into a constitutional crisis. 
The President did seem to introduce a 
constitutional issue by his letter last week 
addressed to Senator Saxbe, an Ohio 
Republican, designed to persuade the 
moderate and liberal R^ublican Senators 
to support the appointment of Judge 
Carswell. The effort failed : 13 Republi¬ 
can Senators voted against the Judge. 
Mr Nixon argued in effect that it was not 
for the Senators to substitute their judg¬ 
ment for his; “ The question arises 
whether 1 , as President of the United 
States, shaU be accorded the same right of 
choice in naming Supreme Court Justices 
which has been freely accorded to my 
predecessors of both parties.” Whether 
the question really arises is a pure matter 
of opinion and there is no need for the 
President to feel bound next week by an 
argument that might have been useful 
this week but, unhappily for him, was not. 

Mr Nixon explained during his election 
campaign in 1968 the ideas, or at any 
rate a part of the ideas, that would govern 
his choice of Justices for the Supreme 
Court if he were elected President. He 
wanted the court to stop ** making ” law 
and to interpret its responsibilities more 
** strictly”, that is, more narrowly, than 
it had got into the habit of doing under 
the last Chief Justice, Mr Earl Warren, 
When a vacancy arose Mr Nixon would 
appoint a man ” of siarilar philosophical 
peitsuasion ” tp himself. As it turn^ out 
two vacancies arose very quickly, the first 
through the failiu'e of President Johnson’s 
manoeuvre to put Mr Abe Foitas in ^the 
pbM^e of the retiring Chief JiuHioe, Mr 
Warreni and the second through tlie jWK> 
oessful Republican dfort to force Mr 
Foitas off the Beiidh <altogeth^ under 
threat of impeachment.; ^ 



No eonaant for Judgafiaramn 


The Senate approved Mr Warren Bur¬ 
ger last year in a matter of .hours for die 
Chief Justiceship—and, as it happened. 
Chief Justice Bmger ^ve a definite signal, 
this week of his readiness to come up to 
the expectations that President Nixon 
reposed in him. The issue in a case deci¬ 
ded on Monday was the legitimacy of die 
technique, common in criminal prosecu¬ 
tions, of holding some aspects of an 
alleged criminal act in reserve so that an 
accused person, once acquitted, could be 
prosecut^ again with another jury, for an 
identical offence, on the same eyidenjCe. 
The Fifth Amendment to the Constitudpn 
fotbids a man to be twice put in jeopardy 
for the same offence and consequendy 
seven out of eight Justices held that thif 
would not do. The eighth, the Chief 
Justice, expounded his solitary dissent! in 
vehement and bitter terms, accusing his 
colleagues of decision by slogan,” as 
if deliberately to set himself apart from the 
contemporary stream of criminal justice. 

When it came to filling the Fortas s^t, 
the ot^ious and practical way of pursuingt 
his purpose would have'been for Mr Nixon 
to appoint a conservative jurist, a ” strict 
coi;Utructioxust,” who yet had the eminence 
and was lufficiendy above teproach to 
disarm the doubters in the Senate. Such 
men exi^ on the bench and in the univer¬ 
sity law schools, some of them ^en in 
the southern states, where it is apparent 
that Mr Nixon would like to find his next 
Svqireme Court jut^ if he can, for reasons 
connected with the next presidential clc<> 
tions in 1972. Peihaps he does not want 
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such cxiiiiient southern jurists as Judge 
John ^ the Fifih Circuit Gdurt 

d[ Appels (Judge CatWeH's'circuit) who 
is from Louisiana, or Judge Frank John¬ 
son, a distinguished district judge in 
Alabama, since, although they are Repub¬ 
licans and were appointed by President 
Eisenhower, these are men who have 
shown a decided, and courageous, sym¬ 
pathy for Negro rights. But there is no 
tradition that says that Supreme Court 
from men who 
am already. Mr Nixon has the 

from. The Senators 
IfiuJge Carswell have sworn that 
they v^id not object to a conservative 
^vli»SS^therner. All they ask is a good 
jadge^r^ton^e in cheek, perhaps: but if 
N&idn &vmd the right candidate they 
jiaSi to live up to their word. 

;|t|i|tad, from Chief Justice Burger to 
; Haynsworth and from Mr Jfayns- 
wt^Jto Judge Carswell, the President’s 
choic^ have gone in a steeply descending 
scaje ol quality. After rejecting Mr Haym- 
wo^ lffw Senators were anxious to cdjs 
Carswell’s nomination and 
fillet^ that hardly one of them outside 
Ploiidk and Gep|gia had ever heard of 
when bis appj^nhhj^twasrahnounced 
ipde oppolitiun air iBtieiporc djffi^tt. The 
<rf whim racisni ^ ^rswell’s 
rect^ life jwas Just 

tq entpb^mge iiiandf^ 
or^Sehhtnri fo^ tithe while vdliih^ 

teers from the \y&T dug into his judicial 
record. Judge Carswell made matters 
worse by a lack of candour towards the 
Senate about such little things as racially 
segregated goK clubs. But it was the 
researches of the legal volunteers that un¬ 
did him, revealing as they did, piece by 
piece, a carter of such startling mediocrity, 
and one so decidedly apart from the 
miinstream of contemporary legal think¬ 
ing, that even those moderate Senators 
who had firmly promised him their vote 
did not trouble to conceal their disixiay. 
Thus a climate was established that turned 
against him the Republican waverers who 
wotild have much preferred, this second 
tim® round, to stand by their party loyalty. 

Ij^liurally there is speculation whether 
tHcf comcrvative Attorney General, Mr 
John Mitchell, has damaged his standing 
with tlie President by the carelessness 
which failed to warn Mr Nixon or even, 
as it appeared, to provide him with a 
(Recent minimum of information about the 
fwo,^ nominees for this post before they 
were selected and the President’s prestige 
committed. But there has been no sign that 
Mt* Mitchell <!sdunts for less than he did. 
O^cr people Wonder, somewhat reluctant¬ 
ly, whether the quali^ of Mr Nixon’s 
selections' may not possibly reflect a policy 
aimed at reducing the Court’s authority 
and imp6l[taDce. But it would seem so 
much m 3 rfe ihsible for M Nixon to set 
about crtkting a more pnident, less 
adventurous, Court by putting on it.strohg 
judge^iymo diink, a^ he does—his "Stated 
a4inf9-r|^t dn^ 'really has to supped that 
he trying to do this and sbnply 

not^11 at it. ' ^ 


How far to support Negro protest and 
how to dear with the wave of crime are 
the fields of judicial decision most hotly 
contested in the public mind. The strict 
constructionists whom Mr Nixon has said 
he wants on the Supreme Court are the 
^judges least likely to override the state 
and county authorities on the first, and 
least ready to discipline and restrain the 
police on the second. If, as the conserv¬ 
atives contend, the country wants a slower 
pace in the assertion of civil rights and a 
firmer repression of crime, then it may be 
that a Supreme Court more to Mr Nucon’s 
liking than the Warren Court was will 
reflect the national mood—if that is what 
the judiciary is supposed to do. But the 
proposition is still unproved. 

Defiance in Florida 

Washington, DC 
Never one to resist an opportunity tor 
public posturing, Governor Claude Kirk 
of Florida interposed himself briefly this 
week between the federal courts afid the 
school system of Manatee County, which 
had been told by the courts to move 
children by bus in order to break down 
its racial segregation. “ Illegal and 
vicious ” were the Governor’s words for 
the order of the district judge, though 
the judge had been upheld in turn by 
the Circuit Appeals Court and by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Sus¬ 
pending the school board by executive 
order. Governor Kirk assumed the powers 
of county schools superintendent for him¬ 
self and forbade lesser officials to comply 
with the duly declared law. His own 
state attorney general (a Democrat 
admittedly, and Mr Kirk is a Republican, 
and elections are coming) denied the 
Governor’s authority to do anything of 
the kind. The judge, reinstating the school 
officials, has ordered Mr Kirk to appear 
on Friday to answer contempt charges. 
But the Governor continues to defy the 
court. 

Like some other southern politicians 
before him, Governor Kirk has made his 
gesture and the fact that it is, in substance, 
empty and ineffectual does not deprive 
it of its political value for him. What 
is disturbing about it is that, unlike those 
that once brought Arkansas into collision 
with President Eisenhower and Mississippi 
into conflict with President Kennedy, Mr 
Kirk’s gesture was capable of being repre¬ 
sented as in conformity with the general 
approach which President Nixon laid 
down in his massive statement on the 
whole subject last month. Indeed, the 
idea of carting Children miles from< their 
homes unnecessarily every morning and 
evening has not much to recommend it 
in itsdf Xnd many attempts to achievtf 
racial balance in this way in the big ciiys 
have produced mbre educational wi^age 
' than social justice. However, people m 
i^^rily who point this out ne^ to 
.ll^etiiher how necessary it is to the 
social heaflth that the faHering 
ub^tus towards equal , education oV-^tbe 



races that had built up since 1954 should 
not be allowed to die away. 

If the United States government fails 
to show the alertness that might be 
expected from it on this count, then local 
authorities will be encouraged to treat the 
law with indifference and local potentates, 
like Governor Kirk, to seek cheap popu¬ 
larity by defying it. President Nixon’s 
statement of policy did not endorse dis¬ 
crimination between the races in the 
schools—-on the contrary, it repudiated it. 
But the executive branch has had, since 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, both the 
powers and the duty to act to break down 
discrimination where it existed, both by 
prosecuting in tlic cx)urts and by with¬ 
holding money from school boards that 
failed to observe the law. At the very 
best the new policy leaves in some doubt 
whether the Nixon Administration accepts 
the duty, and intends to use the powers. 

Rather ominously the statement speaks 
of a “ rule of reason ” by which the per¬ 
formance of school hoards in seeking to 
integrate their schools shall be judged. 
There is an evident inclination where 
possible to leave it to tixe school boards 
to choose the pace and the method, to 
leave it to the courts to form their judg¬ 
ments wherever,possible without tlie inter¬ 
vention of the federal prosecutors, to dis¬ 
courage the courts from ^ their recent 
tendenc^^ to extend the froutiers of the 
law and to beware of tiring the power of 
the federal purse to propel local authorities 
towards equal treatment of the races. As 
between justice and injustice, rtie Admini¬ 
stration seems to,wish to steer an impartial 
middle bourse, leaving ^the benefit of the 
doubt ’to the local authority (whose pre¬ 
ference ustially is to do nothing) where 
doubt arises. But the coldness between 
Pr^^ent Nixon and Governor Kirk (the 
G^mmor did not support. Mr Nitron for 
the Rep^hoan presidential, nomination) 
may affect the energy with which the 
Administration acts in tho, Manatee 
County case^ Sp shcmli ^peon's pro¬ 
mise to back up the oouits, |n stamping 
out racial discrimina^on j W 

offkpSa) {Ruriioritv. ^ ^. 
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These securities heving been sold, outside the United Sletes, this edvertlsemeht eppeers as a matter of record ont^. 

U.S. $10,000,000 

CITY OF QUEBEC 

r (Canada) 

9% Sinking Fund Debentures Due April 1,1982 


J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Limited 
B. Nelzler seel. Sohn & Co. 

Banque de Suez et de rUnion des Mines 
White, Weld & Co. Limited 

J. L Ldvesque & L C. Beaubien Ltd. 

' Bouchard & Leblond Inc. 


Andreseiis Hank A/S 
Bank Mees £ Hope N.V. 


AliSemene Bank Nederland N.V. A. E. Ames £ Co. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Andreseiis Hank A/S 

Limited 

Amhold £ S. Bleichroeder, Inc. Julius Baer International Bank of London £ South America Bank Mees £ Hope N.V. 

Limited Limited 

Bank of Montreal Banque de Bnixelies S.A. Banque Canadienne Nationale (Europe) 

Banque Fran^aise du Commerce bit^ricur Banque Franeaise de Ddp6ts et de Titres Banquo Lambert S.C.S. 

Banque I^uis-Dreyfus £ Cie Banque Nationale de Paris Banque de NeufliEe, Schlumber^er. Mallet 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque de Tlndochine Banque Rothschild 

Banque de I'Union Europdenne Industrielle et Financidre Banque de I'Union Parisicnne-C*F.C.B. Banque Worms £ Cie 
Baring Brothers £ Co., H. Albert de Bary £ Co. N.V. Bayerische Vereinsbank Joh. Berenberg, Gossler £ Co. 

Limited 

Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft Blyth £ Co., Inc. Gunnar Bphn £ Co. A/S Hurkhardt £ Co. Cazenove £ Co. 


Baring Brothers £ Co., 

Limited 

Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft 


Creditanstalt-Bankverein 


Credit Commercial de France 


Credit Lyonnais 


The Deltec Banking Corporation 

Limit^ 

Deutsche Girozentrale-Deutschc Kommunalbgnk- 


Deutsche Bank 

AktIeiieeeeUecheft 

Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation 


Crddit Suisse (Bahamas) 

Limited 

Deutsche Genossenschaftskasse 


Deutsche (iirozentrale-Deutschc Kommunalbank- ' Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation Dominion Securities Corporation 

UilUted 

Dresdner Bunk Drexel Harriman Ripley^ Eastman Dillon, Union Securities £ Co. ^uramerica International 

AktlenfcecUechaft Incorporated Limited 

The First Boston Corporation Fleming, Suez, Brown Brothers Goldman, Sachs ft Co. Greenshields 

Limited Incorporated 

Gutzwiller Bungener Securities Hambros Bank Harris £ Partners Hill Samuel £ Co. Kidder, Peabody £ Co. 

Limited Limited Limited Limited Incorporated 

Kleinwort, Benson Kredietbank N.V. Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Kuhn, r,x>cb £ Co. International 

Limited 

Kuwait Investment Company S.A.K. Bankhaus Hermann Lampe Lazard Brothers £ Ca, Lazard Frbres ft Cie 

"KoiAfiMmiMttkmlleehi^,^ UmlM 

Lehman Brothers Libert Peterbnwck Securities S,A; McLedd, Younj^^r ft Cmiyiany Model, Roland £ Co., Inc. 
Morgan ft Cie International S.A. Morgan Grenlell ft Co. Neitolaiidsche Middenatanddiank N.V. Nesbitt, Thomson 

tilled ^ Limited 

Den norske Creditbank Sal. Oppetiheim jr* ft'Cie. Piiarson* Hddring ft Picfield, Mackay, Ross £ Company 

Limited 


Privatbanken i Kjabenhavn 
Royal Secu^(gJ&)rporation 
Skandinaviska Banken 
Stockhoims Enskilda Bank 
Vereinsbank in Hamburg 


N. M. Rothschild ft Sons 
Samuel Montagu £ Co. 

Umited 

Smith, Barney £ Cn. 

IncorpofiSid 

Strauss, Turnbull ft Co. 


Rowe ft Pitman 

Schroder, Munchmeyer, Hengst £ Co. 
^kdtd tidne^le de Banque S.A. 
Svehska Handelsbanken 


The Royal Bank of Canada 
Singer £ Friedlander 

Umited 

Socidtd Gdndrale 
C. G. Trinkaus 


Westdeuts^ Landj^bai^ Giiiiz«itral| 


I Gundy Securities 

Limited 


. Warburg £ Co. 

Umited 


April 9. 1970. 
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mairket 



It's not just a pleasant smell in your brand. 
Even the dreamiest perfume becomes a 
nightmare if it short-sells the product. But 
our marketing mbc is special, because it 
includes tougher pre-testing. 

To do this we seek out'Consumer likes 
and dislikes with thehelpof a vast library 
of facts, based on a continuous flow of 
data from research operations. 

We process, fpr instance, 
detailed statistical analyses 
of market information 


on a national and international basis 
- motivational research into consumer pre¬ 
ferences-assessment of new perfumes in 
the retail product, by trained and by 
consumer panels. It goes without saying 
that our perfumers are imaginative and 
creative. They thrive on new ideas. But 
we make sure PPL perfumes are 
a success before they’re sold. 
That’s why we sell to leading 
manufacturers in so 
many markets. 



PROmiETARY 
PERFUMES LTD 


Propriety Perfumes Ltd.; 
Iiiternational Perfumery Centre, 
Alhford, Kent England, 
m Ashford (Kent) 26777. Telex 96369 





QUEEN’S AWARD TOINDUSTRY 
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AMERICAN SITRVRV 


Postmen's round 


“ I cannot and .wrll not participate in 
an excursion into fiscal jyrremmsibjility^^ 
Presfident Nixon proolah^ In his,, 
sage to Congress lasi'^Hveek. Was 
asking for higher postal chajq|es and a 
speed-up in some tax payments Jto cov^r 
the 6 per cent increase in. rctro-^ 
spective to last Christmas, which he has 
promised to some 5 million goy^ntheni 
employees and <seivicemen. Thij 
of a settlement with the 750,006- under¬ 
paid postmen, whose grievances led, them 
to celebrate Easter week with thdr first' 
strike. In all Mr Mxon asked for i^reased 
revenues of about $4 billion in m 
year which begins in July ; for next 
year Congress ytiuy;, he^ said, have to 
increase other rhitxes since the speed-uff 
in the payment of inhentahce and gift 
taxes COU^ not be riepdatiti Mr Nixon's 
aim is : to preserve nextbu^ftt 
surplus of $1.3 b^lion ^ a .weajx^n 
inflation. eadeti» papfn 

only bifeause the President iilwiAted. to 
put off scheduled rise in govfrninenft 
Si^ifies^ July, 1970, to" January, 

1971, a serious omission/’ he now con- 
ceab^ But the ftiult, he argues, was Con- 
for not giving him as much 
revenue as he wanted. 

Oong!<i^s likes to rewaid the postmen, 
a sizeaible political con^tuency. It has 
never been so ea^er to raise postal rates— 
and Mr Nixon is asking for the chaige 
on first class letters to soar from 6 cents 
to 10. “ Pay as you ^ ” is fine for Presi¬ 
dents but in 4 n election year ihost mem- 
l)ers of Congress think this is a bit steep. 
So it is not surprising that the Senate 
Post Office Committee has voted the 
salary increase but ignored the question of 
higher postal rates. The Bill imay well 
reach th^ President’s desk in this form 
in a week or .two. His spokesmen insist 
that hii proposals are entirely inter¬ 
dependent. But apparently he will not 
risk causing a renewed walk-out by the 
postmen by vetoing the rise. 

Militants in New York City are 
already calling the aig^ment a sell-out 
l>ecause it omits extra pay in big cities, 
where the cosfC of living is hij^, and 
because a second wage increasfe--8 per 
cent at least, according to the President^ 
is conditional upon Congress making 
postal service more efficient (and less 
a financial dmin on the Treasuiy) by 
turning the Post Office into a public cor¬ 
poration. But the postmen’s national 
leaders and ‘ Mr Meany, head of Ithc 
national labbur federation, think the 
settlement a good one and they are now 
committed to press Qongress to act on 
reform. >1^;, fflf .-.'iOli 

genuine 

coiporation {^though postmen would still 
not be i, * 

forward 

ak well as jfe&rklf 

run. Ooi^gneM udlltHtv^ 'tlwriiiM 

it usuaHyt 'filrtena .to the poteneit’* untons,, 



Tenpue ioreibty held in PhiladeIpNa 


Omits on dissent 


The courts will not be modked. Last week 
Justice Black, speaking for a virtually 
unanimous Supreme Court, ruled that “ it 
would our country and our 

^iidlciaLsystte to permit our courts to be 
UuHied, insulted and humiliated and their 
progress thwarted ” by unruly defendants. 
Harassed judges, he held, might have 
the obstreperous bound and gagged 
(though only as a last resort), cite th^i 
fpr contempt (or threaten to), or have 
removed 'bodily from the court until 
they promised to behave. Clearly the 
Justices were thinking not just of the 
case before theau—^that of a man con¬ 
victed cf a hold-up in 1956—but of the 
disorder and abuse hurled at the judges 
presiding over the trial of the Chicago 
Seven and over the pre-trial hearings of 13 
Black Panthers in New York City. The 
very next day a judge in Philadelphia, 
who had been told to go to hell ” by a 
man aa'used of murder, ordered the 
defendant to be gagged. 

The constitutional right .of a defendant 
to confront his accusers was not, Justice 
Black ruiled, absolute, as the Court of 
Appeals had held, and the judge in the 
case being heard had braved with 
‘‘ dignity, decorum, and patSenoe.” So, 
most people agree, has Jucige Murtagh in 
New York, who broke on the Panther 
hearings after screams from spectators, 
shouts from the accused and actual 
violence disrupted his court. The hearings 
recommenced on Tuesday after the 
defendants told the judge that they were 
ready to be tried; he this tojn^iy 
a promise of good bdhaviour. * 

On the otoer hand Judge Hoffman' 
in Chicago, who had Mr BoU>y Seale 
gagged and shackled—and eveiitUal^' 
sentenced him to four years for* owitoApt 
had him removed from the trial—‘is 
■‘^li^ely considered to have contributed to 
disorder by his bias a^inst the 
^ deffendants. For thit reason it is unlucky 
his was the court drawn—^appa^tly 
chance-for the trial jof -tthe. 12 
'^liMbers of the Weathermen/a militant 
inter from Students for a Democratic 
r. 'Riey have been indicted by a 


grand jury for what they themselves 
^kd,!*Tour days of ’Mast|October. 
/rbjs hi'tSd Chicago 

Seven, involved smashing of tirindows and 
athickt. on fhe pdli^. Shish behaviour, 
many people inight be dealt with 

^^d^uately by the local courts, but the 
of JuaticeMi to bring 

against tlk Wektherin^n the sanfie federal 
. tbe Chicago 

incite 

a riQt and of conspiring to commit this 
First, lm4mr,, the Department 
of Justice m the Weathermen, 

who proqiptly went underground after 
th^r to “bring the 

war home. .^iT&wism (sewne Weather¬ 
men have clearly been making bombs at 
home) must bi. checked^ f>ut tt^s is not 
what the I:!; |t|rh' ^ in^hicagt). 

The trial, if ft ^er pia^, seems 

certain fo add to; the growi^ cynicism 
about thi? Au^erica judicial system, 
e.specially among the underprivUeged. 
'riie I'ord Foundation is w) concerned 
about this that it has made grants of 
$i iii'illion to study the declining faith in 
the law. 


Shaking up banks 

FROM OUR CORRESPOMDCNT IN 
CLEVELAND 

\ now antitrust doctrine wa.s launched 
last month when the Department of 
Justice charged ^he Cleveland Trust 
Cionipany, the largest bank in Ohio, with 
violating the law by holding .shares in 
four big, and supposedly competing, 
juachine tool companies. The effect of 
. this, the suit said, might well he to les.sen 
competition between them. The novel 
aspect of the case is that the bank owned 
none of these shares itself ; they were part 
of portfolios which it managed as a 
trustee. The department alleged, however, 
that the bank did not treat the 8hare.s 
simply as investments, but ci>usi.stently 
used the voting rights to elect directors 
and tc* influence policy. The relationship 
was all the cosier l>ecause some of the 
bank’s officers were directors of the 
machine-tool firms. 

This is not the first time that tlie bank, 
has been hauled into federal court over 
.sudh accounts. I’he Supreme Court is 
expected to rule stx>n on whether officers 
of the bank should be allowed to vote the 
company’s own stock at shareholders’ 
mieeting^. For many years Cleveland 
T'rust has Controlled around one-third of 
its own - stock through trusts which it 
administers and it has not hesitated to 
ule its’votes in favimr of its own Iward of 
dtiectorl.' ' . ' ■ 

Cleveland Irust is not the only bank in 
the United States to do this. But its highly 
conservative influence in Cleveland and 
its long dominance of the city’s unenter¬ 
prising financial system has made it an 
easy, target. Throo^hout the 19605 two 
ancktit mavericks, the high financier, Mr 
Cyrui-Eaton, in Cleveland and Mr Wright 
Patman, chairman of the Banking and 
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TIik^ African liildi 

cmmuy nas 10 opEf 
andemydiiiigllie 

foqiiiies; 

mitiMi fntem atkinjil , 

Iptesmue. 


The only fully air-conditioned hotel in Kenya, the 19-storey 
Nairobi Hilton offers superb restaurants, a heated pool, 
sauna, sundeck, snack bar, and a landscaped Roof Terrace, 
amidst exquisite African furnishings. The Ivory Bar and 
Ivory Lounge promise to become the rendezvous of the 
safari world. As a business traveller you will appreciate 
the Hilton Appointments Secretary. Telex. And our 
excellent, fully equipped, modern conference facilities 
for as many as 350. 

The luxurious new Madagascar Hilton is built high on a 
hill overlooking thecityof Tananarive. When you can tear 
your eyes away from the spectacular view and get down 
to business, you'll find every facility to help you carry it 
out quickly and efficiently. Like direct-dial telephones, 
telex, a Hilton Appointments Secretary, Business done, 
you’ll find yourself perfectly located for excursions to the 
beautiful lake region, the beaches, or the lush jungle. 

The most luxurious hotel in Ethiopia—only ten minutes 
from the airport—is the Addis Ababa Hilton, towering 
twelve storeys above a glorious valley, which you can see 
from the balcony of your elegantly furnished, air-condi¬ 
tioned room. The pool is set in superbly landscaped formal 
gardens. To facilitate business matters your room has a 
direct-dial telephone. In the hotelis a Hilton Appointments 
Secretary. Telex. Fully equipped modern conference 
facilities for 600, plus smaller private rooms. Golf, tennis, 
pok), and horse-back riding arc conveniently nearby. 
Hilton in Africch-the btst of all worlds. 

For reservations, call your travel agent, any Hilton 
hotel or Hilton Reservation Service. In the United 
Kingdom, call 01-498 8888, in Paris 27M626, and in 
Frankfurt 28-16-33. 


RDOiS RBRBH HiLTOR 

in Ethiopia’s capital 

NAIROBI HILTON 

in Kenya’s capital 

J l 


ma 


on 


in the city of f aaanarive 

(Opening date 1970) 



To draw your goods Into Europe and 
channel them straight to the market A funnel 
like Rotterdam/Buropooitp maybe. It’s the 
world’s busiest port One reason why Is geo¬ 
graphical: Rotterduiu/Europoort can funnel 
your goods to a market of 160 million customers, 
fast A four-lane, unimpeded entrance Is open 
to container ships, smooth land routes carry off 
trucks and rail cars. 2S0,000^ton supertankers 
bring crude-oll In, pipelines pump It on. More 
ocean-going freighters use Rotterdam/Euro- 
poort than any other Common Market port and 
half the Rhine fleet Is based there. Rotterdam/ 
Buropoort’s Dutchmen are skilled labourers 
and transporters* Flexible Dutch customs sim¬ 
plify distribution processes. One full third of all 
overseas goods entering Holland, Germany, 
8 witserland,Belgium and France comes through 
Rotterdam/Europoort Do your products? 
Shouldn’t they? H you’re not sure, ask the 
Rotterdam Municipal Port Management 

Bottardam/ 

BonqMNHt 

]|Midelp«i PeH MuMgelweBt 
' 'ftwtgebouwi'W StieHJ«MtrMt • RottwrdMB 
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Cumncy Cimmittee of the Hotue of 
Repre^tatives ‘■-io' 

wa^ against it Arough a conSmSl* 
tion of law suits aud congiressioiiatl 
enquiries. 

Continuous aftadby Cleve^nd 

Trust, merited or hot, reflect a much 
deeper frustration wer the part played 
^ banks in places such as 

Cileveland; LSh? CliKjnnati an^ A ^ 
lesser degree liW |}e(rdit^ Gle^^i^d is a 
prune of 

laws, together with years, of archaic 
thinking, about bankka^^teitiAing fn^ih 
Ae bahhingi traumasv<rf"^;&e 49365—halve 
tamper^ Ae ecohoAih;Ahewal of mahy 
midisjvestern towni; ;% contf^Auchiof 
C^|Arma> huge ecopiAtih gnehvth can fie 
thliAd' directly to Ae Al^ance of stater 
wide lidinkuig V^nks. there have 
a size both to import capital firoi^ Ac 
and to service the borrowing needi of me 


sort of continental corporations which any 
aspiring industrial state must have. 

But in Cleveland banking is restricted 
by state law to county limits and the big 
companies which make their national 
headquarters there—Republic Steel, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron, Sherwin-Williams, TRW, 
Reliance Electric^—have long been in Ae 
position of patronising the Cleveland 
hanks with their deposits while being 
forced to go to New York to raise their 
advances. I’iny by comparison with their 
main depositors, the Cleveland banks have 
traditionally placed the interests of their 
defK)sitors before those of their borrowers 


or shareholders. 

'Ibis in turn ('.ontributed to Ac attitude 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
whose discount window was until recently 
the most restrictive in the Federal Reserve 
System and whose inspection and financial 
ratio requirements remain so. Old 
Cleveland twinkers often claim that the 
policies of^ Ae Fed*s Fourth District have 
been to blame for their own conservatism. 
In fact the reverse has been more nearly 
true. Banks in other cities—Pittsburgh 
for instance—show no sign of being handi¬ 
capped by life in the Fourth District. 

Tangible evidence of how poor banking 
in Cleveland has been is not hard to find. 
The Central National Bank’s handsome 
new 23*storey building which was opened 
last December was Ae first new office 


block piit up in downtown Cleveland since 
the 192PS. Contrast Ais with Ae lead 
which banks have taken in urban renewal, 
in cities like Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston or 
Columbus; compared with these, Cleve¬ 
land’s progress since its heyday in Ac 
l^te 192A been nviserable. 

^ Fortunately this is (banging. One of 
the few obvious achievements of Mr 
StokteS) the Negro Mayor, has been to 
shaAe, ^tice or simply dmg Cleveland’s 
businessmen into doing something about 
Aeir dying city. Atid Ae banking 
community been Arown inton e 

hehlAy turmoil with Ae appearancei on 
Ae &ene of Mr Donald Parsons* (described 
by the N€w York Times as Detroker 
yAp (xMteii banks ”) has revohiiton- 
ked Ae oharacteir of banking in die oky. 



Governor who wonts to know 


War's the question 

: Boston, Massachusetts 
iBoth Republicans and Democrats bcarhed 
with pride last week at the Massachusett.^ 
State House after Governor Sargent signed 
the bill making it illegal for young men 
from Massachusetts to serve in wars 
which have not been formally declared 
by Congress. There was a feeling that 
the state had revitalised its old liberal 
reputation. ** Massachusetts leads Ae way 
again,” one secretary said as if she believed 
it. Not that anybody thought that the bill 
would save any conscripts from going into 
uniform. Governor Sargent, a Yankee 
Republican who acts like a E)emocrat and 
looks like a Kennedy, specifically warned 
young men against false hopes and against 
disobeying military orders When he signed 
the bill sent to him by the Democratically- 
controlled State Legislature, But he did 
think the question was worth asking: 
*^Can a citizen be made to fight in a war 
that Congress has never declared ? I do 
not know,” he said, with a neutrality that 
will do him no harm among either hawks 
or do^s in November when he comes up 
for re-election, America should know.” 

WheAer Arncrica will knqw is another 
question. The intention behind the 
Massachusetts bill is to force Ae Supreme 
Court to rule on Ae legality of the war 
in Vietnam. The Massaihupetts Attorney 
General hopes, that Ae, Court will uke a 
case and hand down the dedsioq iiefore 
the end of this year. . . But many legal 
experts arc sceptic,^,^ The bill, is so badly 
dx^ed, Aey axgue, that Ae Couxt may' 
refuse A hear a case based on it; anyway 
Congress cLAs have Ae |>pwer.to auApfiiee 
limited jSghAng* as wqU.at to de^tre c^en 
wr^ and vAe o( TpsAi*' resolisjdpp 

i^4, wes broad .enough to cover Ae 
sending o^tibqps to VAtnaip* • 

Perhaps Ae hill is too sloppy A achieve 
jks purpose (At Aatedoas ^not Ascotifiage 
its suppioEA%»wfap iuchadq many 
of the iittril^Aal^Solton 
and. Cambridge. Ibey^b^eve that such 
alviormal ,;and-war ^geiiUire fiom an 
dnsUtution ^as aniddle class and sAlid as 


the Massachusetts Legislatuic is a{;^iae 
indeed and, if there are legal flawsi other 
staAs may now be eniboTden^ A 
more sophisticated vejcsions of AjC billf 

Not yet in the 
pipeline 

Mr iHickel, Ae Secretary of Ae Interior, 
is onoe again in Ae eye of an en>droh* 
mental storm, Ais fime in 'his home state 
AlaAa. On the mie side are Ae 
pressing, denuinds 'of Ae petroleum 
iikiustry to be allowed A on wiA 
building a pipeline A cany oil from the 
gushing wells arouAd Prudhoe Bay to 
Ae warm water port of Valdez and thus 
to ■market in Ae United States and efce- 
where. On the other side are Ae land 
claims of Ae Alaskan natives—^40,000 
Eskimos, Aleuts and Indians—and the 
fears of the conservationists who contend 
Aat Ae construction of dve "pipeline wifi 
bring ” irreversible damage to the 
Alaskan tundra and wildUfc”—“one of 
Ac few remaining ecological systems left 
in a relatively unspoiled (Condition.” 

The eight conipanief which forni Ae 
Trans Afciskan ripielinc SysWA (Ta|^) 
want A lay a pi^ 860 miles long am 
fouir feet in (iiameter wiA en initial 
capacity of 25 million Ans of oil a ^ar. 
At an estimated oost of about $i bAibn 
Ae pipe and the# road alongside it will 
be die most e94>en9ive privately-financ^ 
single project ever unciertaken. The ml 
will flow underground at'a Ampeihture 
of about 180 degre^^ Fahrenheit and this, 
Ae conservationists fear, will melt Ae 
permafrost, a mixture of ioe and earth 
under Ae tundm, so tlmt Ac pipe will 
sink and crack ; Aen, it is said, Ae oil 
would pour out and . endanjger Ae 
delicaAly-balanoed ecology of Ae region 
beyond repair. Now, because of Aese fem 
and also because more of Ae pipeline 
AaA originafiy expected is A be above 
ground (which is Aought A be perhaps 
more dasnaging A Ae envi-roinnicrtt) Mr 
HSdkel expects A liold new hearings. 

The Interior Committees erf boA houses 
of Congress had already taken seveml 
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moaUM lo deckle ki fevoiir of allowing 
die t>ipclihe to be exmp^ from the 
general freeee on 4 be trans^r of fedeml 
l^overnlmeOt Jande in Aladca. TVih was 
unpo^ by the then Secretary of the 
Interior over a year until the 

argument between the state autfaorvtiei 
and the natives over the ownerBbip and 
development of these lands had been 
S6tded-*aa It may be by Ciongiess some 
time during this sessbn. The AJaskan 
natives are claiming 40 million acres as 
Mdkional tribal possessions, $500 million 
in oompexuation and, most oontnovensial, 
a 3 per cent share of the state’s revenues 
from oil and gas leases. Once the freeze 
had'been relaxed It only remain^ for the 
Department of the Interior to issue con¬ 
struction permits and this had been 
expected (this month ; if work do^ not 
stact on the pipeline this spring, it can 
hardly be finished before me oil starts 
to flow in quantity in 1973. 

But Mr Hickel’s new hearings mean 
further delay. Moreover last week a court 
nted a temporary injunction against 
pipeline and the road that goes with 
it being run across an area called Stevens 
Vililage wiithout the consent of the Indian 
inhabitants. Four other villages are also 
seeking injunctions and Taps might be 
well a^ised to settle out o^f court by com- 
pensatmg the Indians with money or 
jiribs ; it is the latter diat they are said 
to want most. Meanwhile, however, Mr 
Hickel’s successor as Governor of Alaska, 
Mr Miller, who is up for re-election this 
year and is therefore anxious to get the 
revenue-raising pipeline underway at 
OQoe, announ^ that the state was taking 
over the right-of-way for the road and 
authorising Taps <to start construction 
without waiting for die federal permit. 


Democratic chaos 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 

At the height of the confusion during the 
meeting of the New York State Demo¬ 
cratic Committee on April Fool’s Day, the 
chairman, Mr John F. Bums, was heard 
to remark: '* Why have chaos when we 
can have order ?” It was a pertinent 
question, but events during the two-day 
session at Grossingers in the Gatskill 
Mountains seemed to show that New York 
Democrats are determined to be chaotic. 
IVue, the p^ty emerged from Its debates 
%vith > nominees designated for next 
r^ovember’s election. Mr Arthur Gold- 
hBfg, an ex-Secretary of Labour, an ex- 
Jtiinice of die Su'preme Court, an 
ex-Ambassador to the United Nations, 
has received the delegates’ endorsement 
as candidate for the Governorship of die 
states State Senator Baai! Paterson from 
Harl^ is die lofScjisil choice for Lieu- 
temdt-Govenior. Mr Theodore Sorensen, 
Preskfont Kennedy’s speech-writar, will 
be hac^ as candidate for a Senafe seat. 

Asdam Wafinsky, another K^ntriy 
mtn, win run for Attorney Geneial and 
Mr Arditk' L^itt for GoiStroUer, a job he 


aheadv holds* ^ Z ■' 

This seeins ^ the . 1 ^ of it tb « 
stfofig date of hominees, tfaot^ k is 
not a batanoed old 

seme.; Fopr ment^ live in* Ne|y 
, York ajkl Aitee aie jBWKsh. Theie 
' is-'Dp ,Ital!aa;iO«i»ft and idli- 

tkiiaa,^ caiaf^ 

and teririfo^t'i^^ tisiial oh occa- 
sihhi is quite absent. Jflut .Go|llb 4 i|; 
sho4d be a oonvixa^; canduiale* Ife 
has bjpen supplied fay Mr Stephen Smithy 
a Kehbedy btpther»m-bw, widi what 
lemaim 0/ the Kennedy aqnneoison in 
the staite. Mr Sitnilth was quite dear why 
he wanted Mr Gofobenr i had “ the 
best ichafice of beating Nelson Rocke¬ 
feller,” the piesent Republican Governor, 
running for his fouiih terin. 

Why then the malaise which is so 
^parent after the Grossinger meetttiag? 
To begin with, there was the uncertainty 
created by Mr Goldberg’s own action in 
” waiving ” the dc^iignapian that be 
received from the comimiittee. An hour or 
so later he expllained that .this did not 
mean that he was refusing it and delegates 
were left in the dark as to whether the 
whole thing was a splendid symbodic 
gesture intended to free the Deirnocnatk: 
party from the thralls of the ” bosses ” or 
a .political manoeuvre designed to show 
thajt the candidate was not being dragged 
at the Chariot wheels of su^ party 
regulars as Mr Crangle of Erie county and 
Mr Esposito 6f Bro^'lyn. His oipponents 
had no doubts and Mr Eugene Nickerson, 
the only other candiidatte to reaeh the 25 
per cent of tilie votes necessa'ry to have his 
name placed on the primary ballot auto¬ 
matically, immediately accused Mr Gokl- 
beig of peipetraiting a fraud on the 
coanmittee mepibers. '(In the primary 
election on June 23'rd Democratic voters 
in New York will pick their final nominees 
for the general election ; candidates who 
did not get the oifioial endorsement last 
week but who still wish to appear on the 
ballot paper now have to collect 10,000 
signatures on nominating petitions, a 
procedure that Mr Goldberg a'lso proposes 
to feflow, to show his independence.) 

Then there was the discomfort caused 
by the walk-out of Negro and Puerto 
Rican delegates When it looked as if Mr 
Paterson would not get his place on the 
ticket. Mr Goldberg seems to have 
insisted that Mr Paterson should be 
designated, but the latter will have to face 
a primary contest and it has been demon¬ 
strated that some at least of the party 
chieifitains would prefer a white candidate 
for Lieutenant-ffovemor in November; 
they think that a Negro would be at a 
disadvantage in districts outside New York 
City. Ana this is only one instance of a 
disquieting difference in style between Mr. 
Goldberg himself and some of those wfw^ 
have been pushing his candidacy. 

For Democratic reformers in New York, 
indeed, the advent of Mr Goldbeig as the, 
camiidate of the organisation men poses 
a fMfob^. In the fight agaimt the old 
*^madbinc” foaderfitip wh'ich cofrtimk^ 
sporadically within tte party Mr^ 0pld* 
berg provides a nearfy unbeatable froiit 
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for the phalanx of county chairmen 
ranged firmly behind him. Govemor 
Rockefeller’s niBW tmxiiBient has gone along 
with the party regumrs and the question 
that liberal Democrats were asking them¬ 
selves at Grossingers was whether the 
company might not prove overpowering, 
” No one in my dub wfl'l vote for him,” 
one of ‘them remarked, ”but wilth Gold¬ 
berg the regulars will clobber us.” 

New York’s Democrats, therefore, 
emerged from theiir deliberations less than 
united. As well as Mr Goldberg and Mr 
Nickerson, Mr Howard Samuds and the 
Deputy Mayor of New York City, Mr 
Rolbert Moigenthau, apparently hope to 
contest die primary. For the next few 
weeks the Democrats will devote their 
energies 4x> fighting each other—a pastime 
whi^ has so far prevented them from 
doing much to fight Mr Rockefeller. 

There is, however, one hopeful sign for 
Mr Goldberg. At its meetng on April 
4111 lire New Yoik Liberal party (a party 
which exists only in that state) put up its 
own candidate, the Reverenq Donald 
Harrington, for Govemor but left it open 
for hdte to withdraw by Miay isrth, the 
final dhte for announcing can'dkt^es. If 
he does, the Liberal vote can be switched 
to some other runner who would probably 
be Mr Goldbeig, Since it was the lack of 
a Liberal endorsement which defeated the 
Democratic candidate for Govemor in 
1966 this has some importance. Mr Gold¬ 
berg’s gpod fortune does no^ however, 
extend to Mr Soiensen. If the Ln>erals 
do not run their present cancHdate, Dr 
Timothy Costello, for the Senate, they are 
expected to support the Republican 
Jncumbent, Senator Goodell. 

The Democrats’ main stendaid bearer, 
Mr Goldbeig, has emerg^ fregn all this 
as a somewhat indeciaive, if weH meaning, 
poUtical jpracititioner. liis ditemma is, ^ 
cpane> the dilemma of his party.. It is 
quite difficult to whi fo New York State 
With Iflte Mr Esposito and Mr 
Crangle m your It is almost impos¬ 
sible to win without them if yqu are a 
Democrat. 
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FROM THEOLOGIAN INTO CHRISTIAN 

Dietnch Bonhoeffcr: A Biography 

By Bberhard Bedxge. Translated by ^£rjic Mosbadier el al. Edited by Edwin 
Robertson. 

Collins. 8gi pages, illustrated. 908. 


What is a theologian ? WeB, Dieti'ich 
Bonhoeffer was one. His name was 
brought before a wide English-speaking 
public by Bishop John Robinson's quota¬ 
tions from him in Honest to God.” 
Partly because Dr Robinson drew atten¬ 
tion to its explosiveness, Bonhoefier’s ovm 
” Letters and Papers from Pnson” (a 
Fontana paperback), with its fragmentary 
thoughts about the future of Glmstianity 
in a world come of age, has became a 
•must for anyone who wants to keep in 
touch with recent religious thought. A 
dozen books about BoniioefFer have 
already appeared. 

But this full-scale biography is uniquely 
authoritative ; indeed, it is by the fellow- 
theologian to whom most of the *' Letters 
and Papei« ” were addressed. Its publica¬ 
tion in English twenty-five years after 
Bonhoeffer’s death on a Gestapo scaffold 
will deepen the man's reputation among 
us, as Dr Robinson broadened it in 1963. 

It is sub-titled : ” Theologian, Christian, 
Contemporary.” One point that Dr 
Bethge makes is that Bonhoeffer became 
an academic theologian before he became 
a profoundly convinced and courageous 
follower of^ Christ. Curiously enough even 
Dr Bethge is unable to explain why Bon¬ 
hoeffer, the son of a Berlin professor of 
psychology, chose theology ; the family 
was respectably Lutheran, with faniily 
prayers, but was not keen on churchgoiag. 
it was mainly the crisis of Nazism that 
brought the young theologian to the per¬ 
sonal commitment reflect^ in his austere 
book about the Sermon on the Mount, 
“ The Cost of Disdplcship.” And the fight 
against Nazism took him away from nis 
books. 

At the end he seems to have returned 
to a creed rather like the creed of his 
boyhood ; in his prison cdl he was trying 
to work out ideas pf a ” religionlcss 
Christianity,” with a secret discipline of 
prayer but without much overt eedesiasti- 
cism. An English reader cannot help 
r^ctihg that this strongly ethical creed 
cohuins many elements of what ^e man 
iq the etreet means by Christianity over 
him^ not for nothing had Bohnoeffer 
become a first-class the6fegiah^ He hated 
^e lehtiment^y libetaf mtestantism 
he met in Ney Yod^ ahid he woxkM 
his own *Vw;prldilyideiu on a dieo- 
Ibgl^ basisi^hence tbeil'biseitia for 


son. He grew into a ** contemporary,” a 
man Who acknowledged our secular cen¬ 
tury, only after his whole mind had 
become for ever academic and for ever 
Christocentric. 

The development of his theology is 
traced by Dr &thge in a wealth of detail 
which is not likely to hold the attention 
of those who are secular in a way more 
typical of our time. But even such readers 
ought to take note that this book includes 
much infoimation about the anti-Nazi 
resistance whhin Germany. It was his 
involvement in the various abortive plots 
against Hitler, alongside Admiral Canaris 
and other men of the world, that mainly 
brought about Bonhoeffer’s final attitude 
of emphatic acceptance of the lay—if not 
the fully secular—^point of view. 

That involvement in treason also 
brought him to his death. But Dr Bethge 
shows that this consistently courageous 
man lived long enough to became a 
theologian in Martin Luther's sense, which 
he quotes. “ Living, but no, rather dying 
and being damned, constitutes the tneo- 
logian—^not understanding, reading and 
speculating.” 


AMERICA'S HENRY I AND II 

Ford : An Unconventional Biography of 
the Two Henry Fords and Their Times 

By Booton Herndon. 

Cassell. 430 pages. 6qs. 


\ few days ago Mr Henry Fo^ II held 
\ small private luncheon in London—^in 
be telhoom of Claridge’s. It must be 
tiard for a man to have to operate all 
Ws life in a situation where a ballroom 
is needed, or is perhaps just drought 
to be needed by one of his aides, for 
/^hat was a sdmpfe meal for a few people. 
Much of the pain that is inflicted on a ^ 
dirpugn simply being Mister {sic] * 
Ford comes through in wbat is 
muph a cuaate's egg of ^ book. 
parts ate the author's ability 
some of the warts on both 




Ifae Henry Ford of Uie Model T 
. M- .*(_^ esw^'ege 

^ „ _^ naate to dte 

ineni^ictured by any 
o^jor autoi^ot^ indeer. 
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Mr Herndon's bad parts caq laigeiy 
be excuse by their being written W ds* 
Atlantic readen, who probably /faitve the 
sa^‘ intemt in die minute sucodjHieS'ftnd 
failuxes of their burineGs aristekwa ai the 
British stall permit themself; for rihe 
doiqgs of, say, the Duke of BiMfoM. 
Nevorthdess, it is a brave man who will 
be piepared to read this book thiriugb 
without kying it down, if only beidatue 
of its lengdr-*^ kss attrixipting to 
it wi^om switching to some other Utemry 
fare in between the layetis of achmadta. 

Henry the Finit Ford took his son Edae) 
down to a bank vault on has aistbiilhday 
aixl showed him, and then gave him, a 
million doJJari in gold. Heniy the Seom 
Fold had to put a gun in his pocket and 
smash down a factory door to fm^y 
wxest his inheritance from those who liaa 
filkd the power vacuum left by his ageing 
grandfather. Today Mister Ford the 
Second is working overtin^ not qnly to 
run his reinvigorated empire, but ako to 
live down his hard|eamed reputation as 
a playb^ by throwiz^ his not inconeider* 
able weight behind siioh thinra as l^egro. 
emancipation programmes. If you want 
to know what the menu was at a F<m 
daughter’s coming-out party it is odh- 
tain^ in this book : 


5,000 finger sandwichei, s,i6q Kmnhlsd 
eggi, 100 pounds of corned beef bash, 480 
bottles of Dorn Perignon ( 1949 ) s^nd 78 O 
bottles of liquor. 

But behind the tales of weU-off opimad 
beef hash there is also an example of a 
man trying despereftcly, but not demir- 
ingly, to live both up to and away Irom 
the magic that still dings to the name 
Henry Ford. 


WRONG TARGET 

The Great Pensions Swindle 
By Arthur Seldon. 

Tom Stacey Books, 176 pages. 6s. 

This book is a polemical attack on the 
new state pension scheme in particular, 
and, more generally, on the govemmenta'l 
habits and attitudes from whidi it has 
sprung. It is an example of how to 
weaken a gocxl case by overstatement and 
gratuitous sideswipes at other irrelevant 
targets—in particular, Mr Seldon’s b6te 
noire, sociologists. 

First the case. What is wrong with the 
Crossman pension scheme is tcUt it will 
stunt the growth of occupational pension 
schemes and new savings in die economy 
and so necessitate higher taxation. To a 
significant extent Mr Crrjssman is oblig* 
ing people to forsake the relative secujt^ 
ity of their pension .rights under ^ their 
occupational schemes for the hope that 
the ootnii^ generation will pay us the 
state pensions he and we are now prom^ 
ising ourselves. Mr Seldom is ri^ to 
attack the Govermneat ; for pretending 
that they can commit future governments 
in this way. He is ri|;ht to attack It for 
the dtsingemuousness of its ** two nations 
in Old age ai^^umebt,” when its spokesmen 
know ve^ weM that most of other 
nktion win ki fact have tolerable oociiqNi* 
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tiotiai pepsu^ by the tim they letire. 
He V right to criticiilb the way the 
indcmndcmt and carefully \mded rtp^ 
cjf me Government Actuary have i^n 
to sui^it what is essentially a 
polltkal choice. He might even be n^ht 
m atUck the poor sociologists for tiy- 
ing to impose tiwir own particular sooial 
prejudices in defiance of ordinary Mople's 
aquations for more choice to majcc pro- 
vtfion individuaUy for their own pennons. 

^ Bitt he does not stop there. State pen¬ 
sions as such come in for attack because 
they are not funded and run like a proper 
insurance scheme, although a Tunded 
State pension system wouM be open to 
enormous abuse itself, as he also points 
out. In fact he is against state pensions as 
8uci:i, except for those in need. This leads 
him to attack even the soft-spoken experts 
from the life offices for collaborating with 
Mr Crossman, by sitting down with him 
to try to agree fair terms for partial con¬ 
tracting out of the state scheme (even 
though they subsequently attacked Mr 
Grossman’s proposals on this). They 
diould have declared open war from the 
start. 


Mr Seldon’s politicad standpoint is 
clear, though by now familiar. Having 
begun as a humanitarian device to 
alleviate poverty in society, state super¬ 
annuation is bang transformed into **a 
political instrument to establish, by 
degrees, an increasingly egalitarian, cen¬ 
tralised society.” Because some people are 
itl-provided for old age (or ill-housed or 
ill-educated), aB (not just the some) must 
be provided for by the state. Because, 
r^tively, there will always be some 
pockets of poverty (or whatever), the 
argument can serve (and has sery^) as 
a permanent pretext for continuous 
expansion of governmental activity into 
every sphere erf personal life until, in the 
words of a foundry worker, 

. . . one day we*ll go to the pay office an* 
tome tickets fer us dinner, some tickets 
fer the housekeepin*, some tickets fer fags 
an* nowt else. 

The dangers, perhaps, need stressing 
occarionally. But for most people state 
pensions for all are a legitimate field for 
government aettivity. Occupational! pen¬ 
sions can never do the job entirely on 
thdir own, even if they were perfect, which 
they never can be. It is unlikely that 
even most non-sociologists regard a fiat 
rate state pension for all as a brutal act 
of government dnterventtonism even if 
these pensions are financed by wage- 
related contributions, disguised income 
taxes though these may be. Mr Gross- 
man’s scheme goes farther. It offers the 
promise, for what it is worth, that the 
state of the future wiU pay pensions vary¬ 
ing with die pendioaor’s life earnings, and 
thus procures a cutback in individual 
saviqgg.^and a curtafiment of freedom erf 
Ghpi#wpat has little to do with relieving 
pcw^HMi old age. If Mr Seldon had 
aimil^Fdiis target, instead of gunning 
ailia, the whole ethics of sta^ 
he might have hit it. 


PECULIAR PEOPLE 

The Social Development of English 
Quakerism, 1655-1755 
By Richard T. Vann. 

Harvard University Press, London : 
Oxford University Press, 273 pages. 66s. 

Victorian Quakers 
By Elizabeth Isichei, 

Oxford University Press, (Oxford; 
Historical Monographs.) 352 pages. 65s. 

The Society of Friends used to be proud 
of the peculiarities of the men and women 
who composed it. Isolated from the rest 
of the community by the antiquated 
fashion of their dress and their speech, 
they formed an austere elite gradually 
diminishing in size until in the late 
Victorian era their concern with philan¬ 
thropic missions of all kinds restored to 
the sect a sense of social responsibility. 

These two scholarly books are com¬ 
plementary because they trace the 
changes in the attitudes adopted by 
Quakers towards their fellow men and 
towards their own ccxnmunity, which had 
no corporate existence for over a century 
after 'their founders, the Valiant Sixty of 
Cromwell’s day, had started the local and 
monthly Meetings. From “holy fools” 
and fanatics hardly distinguishable from 
the notorious Ranters, Professor Vann 
traces their evolution into a narrow group 
of respectable businessmen with uncom¬ 
monly high standards of behaviour in 
commercial as well as in private 'life. He 
belongs to the quantitative school of 
historians who examine with minute care 
selected areas—^in this case Buckingham¬ 
shire and Norfolk—to elicit a statistically 
accurate analysis of social stucture. No 
sect was ever so well documented, so he 
comes up with some interesting conclu¬ 
sions. From the first, the Friends were 
not poor men but men erf substance— 
gentry, yeomen, wholesale traders—^and 
the process of bourgeoisiiication continues 
into the second and third generations. He 
also ^ows how the persecutions of the 
Restoration period increased the member¬ 
ship to the surprising figure of 60,000. 

By the iiiiddile of the nineteenth 
century, when Dr Isichei takes up the 
tale, diey numbered only 14,000. In the 
first part of her 'book sh^ analyses their 
beliefs and their organisation. In the 
second half she shows how the closed 
society of Plain Friends, intent on social 
suicide by the frequent expulsion of the 
“ gay ” or those who “ married out,” was 
ch^ged into an open society more 
devoted to alleviating the sufferings of 
others than saving thejr own souls by cut¬ 
ting themselves from comipi acriety. 
Men and women whose nkmes hay« 
become household words as philanthro¬ 
pists set the admirable ^ttern m spending 
the first half of their lives acquiring 
weal^ and the second half ditoi^ng it 
in charitable works. 

Why vffire. they so auccessful ? 
from a weB deserved * 
honesty, which attracted customers, their 


aaeetic mode of life preyentod waspe andj 
since ^ famBy VM twis dif the 
inherited weeUh pldmy of 

le^l^evKtq^ the ltdritxernf 
eady Vic0rmn vT^j^ built Sdndgy 
seboobi founds had temperance 

societies, abolished slavery, caira for 
prisoners and lunatics, op^XMed capital 
punishment. In the name of freeoom, 
diey «Jso opposed factory legislation, and 
it took them sopie time to show that 
concern for the artisan in England which 
they had long shown for the slave over¬ 
seas. Their imuence for good was, and 
continues |k> .be, quite disproportionate to 
their numbers. Ai Trevelyan wrote, 
To inamtaifi the Ghristian quality in the 
world of bunneai and of domescic life, and 
to maintain it without pretension oT' hypo¬ 
crisy, was the great achievement of diese 
extraordinaiy people. 

THE TOAD UNDER THE HARROW 

The Abolition of the Brazilian Slave 
Trade 

By Leslie Bethell. 

Carnbridge University Press, (Cambridge 
Latin American Studies.) 440 pages. 90s. 

The British commitment to abolish the 
slave trade consumed a great deal of 
moral energy. Foreign Office time, naval 
expenditure and ^dwill on the part of 
slave holding nations. Successive British 
foreign secretaries, between the independ¬ 
ence of Brazil and the 1850s, found 
Brazilian governments obstinate and 
slippery in their refusal to support what 
Palmerston had called a “high and holy 
task ” : to st^ the trade in human flesh. 
Dr Bethell gives up a detailed and dense 
account of the diplomacy of the long 
struggle between morality, as exercised by 
a great power, and national interest as 
conceived by a weak, newly independent 
nation. 

Most Brazilians believed that die old 
sugar and new coffee economies could 
not survive without slavery ; slavery, given 
the mortality of slaves, could not survive 
without the trade. Although only die 
“ nabobs ”—^mostly foteigners—-of die 
trade were directly interested in its main¬ 
tenance, the pow^ul landowning interest 
believed that quick abolition would not 
merely bankrupt the plantation owners 
but would “ ruin ” Brazil as well. This 
defence of interest became a matter of 
nati<mal pride when Britain tried to force 
abolition of die tz«ide down Brazil’s throat, 
as it had forced Portugal to toe the line 
after 1829. 

The Brazilian government, in return 
for recomition, had outlawed the trade 
in 1631, but it failed to suppress it. Hence 
for twenty years die British navy tried 
to enforce st^j^ression with dbw ships and 
a complete disregard for Braailkn; suscepti¬ 
bilities. Aberdeen’s A<^ of 1845, d^cteied 
die trade piracy ami stopbed Arazifian 
diips in Bn^ian waters. It wsm against 
the background of emtempt for wfiat 
^rd ^Howden—who didiked Brazil 
recognised as the sensitivity of “ all South 
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American ocdonies yAko have lately 
assumed nationalities ** that the Brazilians 
themselves agreed to effectively stop the 
trade in 1850-51. 

Dr Betheil's account is often heavy 
going—where sources are plentiful there 
is always a temptation to use the lot. 
But it is scho^rly and perceptive. It 
highlights the extraordinary security, 
where ^ jlattbas^ supposed moral 

cowardif^. was emcen^, of meii. like 
Pahnerstm* “ These faaX dvilised govern¬ 
ments . V i. aB leqpiira % dressing 
every eight or , lpn veto/* As ifpr me 
Portugutei studio at abolishing the 
trade, theywim of all European natiblis 
the lowest in the moml scale.^* 

However okffashibned such tanguam 
sounds for does it ?) Palmenton really 
believed his bullyingBrazil was among 
his noblest adiievements. The question 
remains : 'did bullying speed thi^s up ? 
Here we have a compk^ equation*. Mtrezne 
British paessure oh Braailil for abolition 
made quick IdbcSititm tantamount to a 
denial of its newly independence. 
Thus Brazilians regaidiri the Abmieen 
Act as “ one df tlie gieatdt insults which 
a strong ever offaied to a weak power.’* 

It is both a conh^ equation and an 
insoluble one. Brazilians will a.)ways main* 
tain that British piiessuie mhde things 
worse and that they would have abolish^ 
the slave trade in iB^o dr thereabouts, 
because they were convinced that it should 
be abolished ‘(there was, anyway, by 1850 
a glut of iHe^Uy imported slaves). They 
will be supported by the heirs of British 
free trade radicals. Who thought a market 
in Brazil more important than Palmer¬ 
ston’s expensive morality and display of 
crude force. Palmerston put the supfms- 
sion of the trade before any conceivable 
trading advantages to be bought by gentle 
treatment. Brazil must remain, as the 
British chaig6 put it, “ like a toad under 
the- harrow” ; otherwise it would not 
keep its pledges to stop the trade. ” Lift 
up the hanow for an instant and the toad 
vwll easily jump off and spit in your face.” 


THE TOP OF THi WORLD 

Tibet 

By Thubten Jigme Noibu and 
Cblin M. Turnbull. 

Chaito and Windus. 35a pages. 488. 

Hhiialayaii Fiontien: A Poliiical Rivtfw 
of British, Chinesa, Indian and Russian 
Rivalrias 

By Dorothy Woodman. 

Barrie and Roekliff The Cresset Press. 

435 P^ 

Mr Noxbu is a Tibetan in exile. He 
is the elder brother olf die Dalai Lama. 
At an early age these two sons of pm 
l%etan fanners were recognised as lein- 
camations; Noobu, the twenty-fourth 
incantation of the 15th century Tibetan 
monk Tagitetv became ^ dm Mbdt of 
a great mooaitery, his brodier die 
mpreme head of the TSietan edtgion and 
smte. It would be a sdly lUtioiial mater* 


ialiitic western question to adc why two 
such important reincarnations should be 
recognised in one small pqor unknown 
famuy^r It is tiafply ^easaht^to reed dbmxt 
Tibet-^onki and mountains,! ndmadi^ 
bandits, cattle farmers—the traditional 
idylHc land and life where it is quite efcar 
that the idyll is in the mind becausie it 
is certainly not in the material circum- 
elanoet’ of the people. V^n China 
invalded th^ was nothing to be done 
ebou$ it m :DeBu> Washington or 
boidi Imves one with the 
innmlikm it would have been sacri- 
to;dfy, :so elevated is Tibetan life 
'mundane tribulations. 

nIi woiild also jbave been internationally 
improper, at least for London. One of 
the few certainties about the Himalayan 
frontiers B that when it ruled India Britain 
recombed Chinese suzerainty over Tibet, 
imd British maps diowed that recognition. 
One may deplore a government’s treat¬ 
ment of its subjects ; and Tibet certainly 
bad always had a laige measure of 
atimnoiny from Pricings now rudely 
destioyea. But intemationaOy Tibet was 
and is a province of CS^ba. 

Dorothy Woodman has done as mudi 
as anyone could do to make clear the 
geogmiiiical and political facts that lay 
behmd the Sino-Indian hostilities of 196a, 
except to provide clear maps. There are 
many maps, but place names are not 
referenced to them.. Trying to find a 
crucial frontier pass or town (of ten 
houses) is like the old newspaper gape 
in whsdi one wm a prize for identifying 
hidden animals in complicated pictures. 

British explorers ai^ agents pene¬ 
trated the frontier regions of noithem 
India in the last century, and mapped 
their routes. On the whole, in areas of 
no or sparse popufetion and a few caravan 
tracks for trade, they found traditional 
acceptance of boundaries, of which some 
made strategic sense and some did not. 
At that time the worry to London and 
Delhi was the advance the Russians inte 
central Asia, and the assumption that their 
destinatiofi was India. The British pushed 
the national frontier of India as far north 
as they could to reach strategic passes. 
Before the first world war the McMahon 
line was drawn on the maps of the eastern 
seOtor and agreed with the Tibetans, but 
the Chinese failed to sign. The new areas 
cf the North East Frontier Agpey were 
left unadministered, tiie frontier unde¬ 
marcated on the ground. Even British 
maps continued to show the edge cf the 
adk^istered area running thimgh the 
southern foothills as the frontier; 
Chinese maps showed great chunks of. 
In^a as Chinese. No one dien protested 
or wonted raupll p few peon^ lipd tber^ 
and no dispute sigpi, ' 

Hie British fhe Itridant'b riabng 
lei^stic case for aigument^ The Ghiiieee 
pntebly could not care Jbss about most 
cf the fitintier. Certeiidy fixed 

titiugs eas% and with 

Burma and raUitan. Huey built a 
road oonnecting Sinkkhg with Tibet 
t^ugh a bit €€ India ; the Indians did 


not notice till they had finiduxl, vdskh 
shows what the country is like. Probably 
equally Important was ,the Chinese widi 
to lake Indtei down a 1%. Nehru was 
assuming teagenltip of Ce non«aligned 
nations; China wanted that leademiip. 
Jn Md efikient militeiy moves m 
196a die Chinese knocked ban the Indian 
frontier posts, moved well south of die 
McMahon kite* oceupied strategic passes 
to the west of dieir road m ^Ladakh and 
then withdrew their troopi except from a 
few. itratqg^ly ^ emiitial points. China 
had adiie^ its obteetiy^ both on the 
frontier and in the humiliation of India. 
It sat back and looked smug, apparently 
without further territorial lunbition. But 
that is the question to which no one knows 
the answer. Both these books give essential 
background, but they are hard work for 
the inexpert. 


CunaENCY CSoNVERSiON TABLES; A Hundred 
Yeftri of Ghange. By R. L. Bidwell. Rea 
ColUngs. 71 pagei. fiOf. 

This book the prinoipsl currendes of 

Bufope, Amenca and Japan and .thdr changing 
values in pounds and American dollars xxom 
before the first worid war. Evems luch as 
devaluation and new currency uifits are noted. 

Bubopban "BoLiTiaAL pAaTtES. Edited by 
Stanley H enig and John Finder. Alien ana 
Unwin for PSP. 5(5 pageiL fiss. 

This ibbuld prove an extraordinarily useful 
bade reference book, It desenbes, factually, the 
major parties of all democimtic Buropeaa 
couAtiies. A further chapter discusses party 
aotinqr in the European assemblies. 
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may not 
much about 
export 
finance... 



but he could tell 
you the way 
to ^HE CHARTERED BANK’ 


The Chartered Bank's branch is as much a 
part of Manila as the highly decorated 'Jeepnies’ 
which scurry around the city or the Intramuros - 
the old walled part of the town. And there are 
branches in Cebu and Iloilo, too. 

The Chartered Bank with its subsidiaries and 
associates forms the largest British banking group 
in the East, where it has operated for more than a 
century. 

Each office is a local bank, whether in the 
Middle East or Asia, or in Europe or America. 


Each too is an international bank, keeping its 
expert knowledge readily available to the other 
members of the group. As a result here in the 
United Kingdom we can offer an unrivaled 
information service covering export and 
investment opportunities abroad. 

We have an efficient Trade Promotion 
Department specialising in services to the 
exporter. If these services interest you please 
contact any of our branches in London!, 
Manchester, or Liverpool. 


Thi Qisrtsrod 

Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. . i.. 

A MEMBER OF STANDARD AND CHARTERED BANKING GROUP UMITO> 
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The Ministry of Super Power 

Mr Jenkins's budget next TMesday will be based on a judgment of where the British 
economy is going that has been formed wholly in the Treasury's cloisters. In most other 
countries such judgments are formed after much more public debate 


‘‘We’re back 10,1963.” The knightly comment oozed quiet 
satisfaction. Yet it understated the restored power of the 
British Treasury. Last autumn’s mercy killing of the Depart¬ 
ment of Economic Affairs npt only marked the final demise of 
the Labour Government’s attenq^ts to redistribute some parts 
of economic planning under a more political roof than 
Treasury corridors encourage. It als^ allowed the Treasury 
to recapture the longer-term economic planning that for a 
brief period even under Conservative rule had lain with the 
semi-independent National Economic Development Office. 
This has now been re-united with the short-term plannmg 
that the Treasury has always controlled,- and that has been 
the central bastion of its power. All the economic chickens 
have come back to roost at Great Gcoigc Street. Next 
Tuesday, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer discloses 
assessment of Britain’s economic prospects in the coming 
year, which will frame his budget proposals, the Tre^ury 
alone will have been responsible for it. 

It would be unfair to suggest that the Treasury has merely 
turned the clock back. Its expertise today is considerably 
greater than it was seven years ago. The Treasury now 
employs 45 professional economists, including two econometric 
model-builders, and half-a-dozen statisticians. From forecast¬ 
ing in a primitive intuitive way it has moved towaids mor^ 
formal computerised methods ; it has been much encouraged 
in this movement by its energetic Permanent Secretary, Sir 
Douglas Allen, the youngest of the Treasury’s four.Ks. Under 
Mr Jenkins’s Ghancellondiip it has at last started to publish 
its forecasts at budget-time. Previously it made its detailed 
statistical judgments, and then did not tell the British public 
what they were even when Chancellors based their budgets 
on these secret figures. In the context erf its own housekeeping 
the Treasury has also become much more professional. In the 
field of public camenditqre, which takes ujp perhaps'40 per 
cent of its skfilf, it has much improved accounting methods 
and staneb^dised departmental budgeting. The whitfc paj^r 
on expenditure produced last D^ember, which looks 
iihead to 1973-74, was as good as anytWng that appeared 
in any other iteufttry. 


But when it comes to economic policy-making* on w^ch 
everymie’s standmd of living depends, the monplithlc Bri^ 
i^ot^ure is miique jn the industria&cd w^/ Can this be 
In of^emim of econcamc 4 cbate| jvCrifiW»W. 
ex^tapge of ; views, die Am^cans gre at 
qiectnun, the British at the cloistcrw 

^copickmnmg or prejudging Ihe Brii^ 

• " ’ ’ *“1 at hbw thc Afmm ahput * 

nehlsinni 
resulti 




all published, but officials can talk freely about them. A 
visiting journalist or research worker, for instance, is not sold 
one line, but a range of possibilities. The central bank also 
supplies an independent view. A somewhat tentative attempt 
to keep a check on British Treasury forecasting was made at 
the Board of Trade when Mr Anthony Cn^liuid was 
minister there, but that seems to have been discontinued widi 
his going. True, the Bank of England can make the odA 
criticism in its monthly bulletin, but its indepeiidenee is 
limited ; it cannot speak out and advocate a complete 
dhange in policy as, for instance, the German Bundesbai^ 
can, and as America’s Federal Reserve govemon, in optm 
debate among themselves, most frequently do. 

The second way the Americans score in debate is through 
the extensive Congreanonal committee system and, in particu¬ 
lar, the hearings taken by the perm&ent Joint Econondc 
Committee. The chief makers of economic policy are sub¬ 
jected to frequent public questioning by this committee* 
which keeps a continuing watch on virtually every economic 
move. For instance, the JEG recently published the opinions 
of its members on last January’s Economic Report of the 
President (the equivalent of next Tuesday’s British progress 
report); the JEC report included a cBfcful sdectiqnMrf 
minority and dissenting views*: The Estimate Comiruthee'^gf 
the House of Commons and its sub-committees have done 


Knights of ItieT riiiiBy 
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some valuaUe investigations, such as the one on the govern- WaiWington has reason to be jes^iis of W4y in. 
ment statistical services in 1966-67 ; but these are once-for-all the British Government can at caz^ mt' 
affairs. No MP next wtek will be able to ask any civil servant policy, whether that policy is'^right br WnSng Jenkins 
whethd* thie estimates of ^oiiomic growth in the Chancellor's ^ ndt have any of his budgetary propbsals t>aulked by ah 
Budget speech were unanimously agreed when they were awkward and powerful Congress. By its abundance of 
discussed within the department. ^ freedom, too, the American system can give rise to peitty 

Third, the United States abounds with well-informed squabbling and jostling in a wasteful power game, 
private economic intelligence. Banks, universities, oxganisations But it must be sensible for Britain to move towards a 
like the Brookings Institution in Waidiington, ail have their .halfway house. The Forrign Secretary md the Ohancellor 
say, and people listen. In Britain, outside voices have lievcr of the Exchequer hold the two most impoitant posts in 
been strong, and lately they have become^ even weaker, any govenimeht next to d^e Prime Miniisf^. JForrign questi^ 
The Ned office, which when fim s^ pii^uced' i^^ haye^ by natuhe, a%ihiit 

original thought and a counter-check on Treasury ideas, tfic Foreign Office .and^ thi Pihtii Mmfetcris Office; By 
been reduced to a secretariat, directly under Ac Cabinet, contrast, the Treasury i^ not obliged to consult No 10— 
Office ; it is now mainly concerned wiA organMng council except, from time to tinid, on Major policy h»ues.> No doubt 
business. (Its director-general, Mr Fred Catherwood, Mr Wilson by how Uais aomi knowledge of the content of 
announced this week that he is leaving to become managing > next week’s Budget, but the main dedsioiis will have been 
director of a construction business in a ycaris time ; this will the Chancellor’s and his Treasury’s. This makes the Treasury 
afford an opportunity to re-think Ned’s told). The Confcdcra- a ministiy 6f swer power indeed, 

tion of British Industry has extended its eccmbmic com- Otic of Ae Treasuiys favourite aiguments against a wider 
mentary lately, but it is inevitably biasi^. The National economic debate is Aat Ae vu'lnembffity of Sterling has never 
Institute of Economic and Social Research has lost too many allowed it. If the bailee bf payments is now as strong 
of its bright staff for its own good, AHHougfa the London and as it would have us beKCve^ Aat barrier no longer exists. 
Cambridge Economic Service publishes son^ forecasts in TAtf It is typically British that oiily one interfiMretation of the 
Times —and so do some other pretfessors in some of the posh national income stathjtiA is allowed, eV^ although the 
Sunday papers—^British universities have never got into Ac Whitehall itotasdcians ifaiH over Aemsdves to reveS how 
game as seriously as American universities. One reason is Aat unreliable the figures are. This pedestrian honesty contriuts 
a lot of American economists hope some day to have tempo- wiA Ae American aj>proach, which zeconciles statistical 
rary employment with some Administratiem in Washington, discrepancies before they sec daylight, but then allows much 
After a spell there, they can ustdtally go ba^k to better paid freer expression of opinions. 

jobs as nationally known figures. Any BritiA economists who Two things are required: some extension of quizzing 
take temporary employment in anonymous Whitehall are apt on economic policy by pariiamentary committees, and some 
to suffer, very unfairly, some rather unprofitable interruption encouragement to the men behind next Tuesday’s progress 
to their careens. report to accept some inffi^ddual idcn Ay and adopt some 

Even if it could, Britain should not try to emulate slaviAly individual licence of Aought. Something on Ae lines of Ae 
Ac American economic system—^which is comforting since American Council of Economic Advisers should also be added. 
Britain has neither Ae funds nor manpower to build up Ae It is too late ior Mr Wilson’s Government to set Ac way in 
big business that American economic intelligence has become. Ais ParHameUt. But boA political parties Aould Aink out 
In some ways the American system compares badly, some new mechanism for the next one. 

Shipping Faces the Rapids 

After three years' gestation Lord Rochdale's report on British shipping is due to be published 
at the end bf this month. Spme of the things it ought to say are clear, and the lessons will 
: apply to other fleets besidelst^ the British 

! Much of the criticism levdted at the lidtish shipping industry gf.bu^ess by containers, another that 500 more general 
jthree years ago, when the ^xdidale d<Hnnfuttee was set up, caigo ships wUl be needed.. 

; is no longer valid. In part thil is because the very threat of ait . Many shipowners atill. work cm esstunptions that were 
'investigation was ^ugh to get the shipowners moving, valid (pply when. change was scucely perceptii^ (untO 
'But heart-searching was already tinder way, stemming recently ship,speeds,had chwged Imraly at ail since the 
' largely from Mr Eric Dndie’s tem as president of the days of Cutty I^liey sdl) talk ^ a aoryev pay- 
,i Chamber of Shipping. Mr Drake, now ch^iman of British l^h, although the United States .y/^ made,cjbsoletf by. the 
j Petroleum, is an oil man, and many of the changes in the QjE^t after.o^y tg years and tl^e;.;^ cont^^eir ships alfeady 
'shipping industry have been spMed' by people outside if. look dated. Ijieside the. pew .sbi^.'being ordered Iiy the 
' Cunard, die line with possibly the best potendgl for growth American group, Sea-Li^, which, by doubling spee^ to 
' in profits' now, as sbow^ wed^s j^ual I'^por^. is 33 knots, will allowj m round voyages across the Atlantic 

heaaAd by-ap-iataitfidBiliw^’aln lf 'each, yew instead 'I 4 . " 

In is oonseni^^li^M^ional inaujitryf, Other acan^les m ffMihy fdrecasting are not hard to find. 

Btkm "they .Ij^ve It Seems inerddibte <0^ Shlllownbs should have.dcpected 
: 30 per t^t fi sill pbnUuieir ships bp 33 per cept of tlitderwiiten to,^ abating losses indefinitely on thdr 
; the, modpait ^/bullfejj t ^ps, aad‘iiSp«r.c^>frf othet^ulk mm^e 'hpdneibi^ of giaiit tankers liaVfe 

I eaiasbn.iyid Ing tanierisiHrhft dSMifrjm fadliuiWi^bly piljpii .heioi takep unawaies 1^ increases in insoraned tp' d pdSht 

> may hav^. hem a bigger factor m diis' disM' jpiy where premitims bre[iAt>W' ^ *0 5 o cent of obmttfdg 

general'undiiaytisding of what the profit moti^l^att pb^t; ^np|. Of if 

> unfoitunatbty/forecasting apd other tnanagetmfnt tedfid%ues ^ aiijbithiT— 

r are at their infancy In tile ps^iiKiy. Om' tttoent'. fniyey faffeff tl^''^oftlcsk.'' t%e'^ 

BUggeMs that up to t,ioo general caigo Knere wffl he pot-out inbti^'bf Sroiind biT'beit omt or ihdte in Bdainen*s pay^lre 
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making jbotl^ Gunard and P&Q do octensivc i^tudias before 
n^w investment decisions ate takeh. 

What is the Government doing to encourage a more 
efficient industry ? The much-vaunted streamlining of White¬ 
hall last autumn has left shilling policy in the hands of four 
separate ministries. In theory, it is the responsibility of the 
Board of Trade, but the sea journey is only part of the 
shipping process, and one valid criticism of the British 
shipping industry is that it has been too slow to make full use 
of the door-to-door concept of transport. This means integra¬ 
tion with docks, road haulage and the railways—^Which all 
come under the Ministry of Transit. Many of these 
land-based activities arc anyway much moitfprofitable than 
shipping, and Shipping Industrial Holdings has diversified 
effectively enough to make a 30 per cent return on capital. 

So why arc other shipownora not sufficiently profit- 
motivated ? One reason may be the shipbuilding subsidy and 
credit arrangements sponsored by the Ministry of Tech¬ 
nology (allied to this arc the Treasury’s favourable tax 
arrangements for shipowning companies). Their joint effect 
is that shipowners need hardly bother about making a profit 
so long as they can cover costs. The Government and the 
indu^ry argue that the subsidies are necessary so that Britain 
can compete on equal financial terms with its competitors. 
But it would be interesting to see what would happen if one 
country’s shipping fleet went all out to maximise profits. 
Sea-Land has done this and licked the pants off its rivals. 

The other role that the Government plays is as a pioneer 
of new ideas, a function currently performed by Mintech. 
In shipping it has backed hovercr^t, for which there is 
probably very limited demand at sea, at the expense of 
hydrofoils, nuclear ships, pusher barges, lighter-aboard-ships 
and other developments which could be more important. 
Hopes that Britain would soon be joining the United States, 
Japan and Germany in the nuclear cargo league have been 
scotched by yet another Government announcement that the 
idea is being examined. Prospects for nuclear cargo ships 
have radically altered since 1964 when the Padmore com¬ 
mittee reported, correctly, that neither the speed nor size of 
ship required by the shipping lines justified nuclear propul¬ 
sion. The project still ne^s to be treated with great caution, 
but there ^re few signs that anyone in this country is watch¬ 
ing to sec when ship size will reach the point where it justifies 
reopening the question of nuclear propulsion. The truth is 
that manstgement is scarce in the shipping industry. Except 
in the biggest companies, technical service divisions are very 
small; and are employed purely to maintain ships, not to 
design them. But th^ introduction of modem methods in any 
one part of the industry increases the need for the same 
efficiency elsewhere. The more organised an operation the 



T/ie/rs going nuclear ; fplie arandaur 


higher the cost if one part of it happen^ to fall below optimum 
efficiency. 

There are several steps Lord Rochdale could recominend 
to improve efficiency ; ' 

(i) To encourage better professional training among 
the pipping lines* customers ; they should dictate tifeic standairi 
service, but at present are in practice too often incapabfe 
diagnosing their own company’s needs. . 

(2 ) Shipowning managements themselves need 
training. There is a need for some kind.of Institute 
Shipowning Management which would examine thfS 
eccmomics of containers versus pallets, nuclear ships or ' 
going hovercraft, and the rest. It should be able to initiate;; 
research and development work. ^ ? 

(3) The system of shipbuilding subsidies itself needs ovei^ 
hauling. It is generally thought that Britain cannot afford to 
disarm itself of these unilaterally, because both its riiipr 
owning and shipbuilding industries would be exposed to un- 
f^r cmnpetition from those countries whieh continued to sul^ 
sidise. There is one weapon that might be tried. That is to 
threaten that unless other countries agree to dismantle pro¬ 
tection Britain will refuse access to British ports to all vemb 
under subsidised flags. 

FinaUy, it is high time that shipping became subject 
some kind of regulatory body with the function of ensuring 
fair competition. This is done in the United States' by the 
Federal Maritime Commission, and rather weaker mdunir^ 
to do the same are being introduced in Canada. Unpopular, 
as the last two proposafi would be in shipping circles, they 
would be in the long-term interests of the industry. 
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forever Upyd's 

Membership of most exclusive financial club wiJH henceforth 

be more profheblsivihdn there are any profits to distribute^ But it 
will also be firave e)^ whbn, as recently, there are losses 


■lioyd’s Moulted many 4>f the recommendations made 
by the working party it set up under Lord Cromer, the 
former Governor ^ the Bank England. But the expurgated 
summary publish^ this week is only h^f a solution to the 
famous insurance market’s problem ; and p^umably the 
; unpublished"'^^ el the full 8d->page report ncu ^4dd 
much td it. The basic problem is that Lloyd's, Uke other 
jpid^aiitCe markets, has insufficient capital to meet the annual 
increase in demand for insurance, estimated at' lO per cent. 
Lord Cromer found that Lloyd’s reserve, requirements were 
much too cautious by comparison with those of insurance 
companies. Therefore he proposed that members be allowed 
to increase the gearing on their investment. But the truth is 
that there has never been a shortage of capital for profitable 
syndicates. The real trouble has lain in the heavy losses 
made by Lloyd’s as a whole in recent years, even although 
some outstanding syndicates have always been profitable. 
Today there is some evidence that Lloyd's is moving back 
into the black, but the Cromer recommendations, as 
published, do nothing to improve the prospects for it 
remaining there. 

Lloyd’s is unique. Some 6,500 members, the majority 
of whom do not work, run the risks written by individual 
underwriters. They arc liable to their last collar stud for their 
losses. Although there are about 270 syndicates, many of them 
write most of their business on the backs of other under¬ 
writers. Basically, there are about 70 outstanding individuals 
on whom the profitability of Lloyd’s depends. For a decade 
and a half after the war profits were so good that any under¬ 
writer could make good returns for his backers. These 
conditions may have generated sloppy habits among some of 
the underwriters who were trained at the time. They certainly 
led to over-cacapity. Among the working members of Lloyd’s 
there has been a brain drain from the rather unattractive 
profession of underwriting, which involves sitting on the same 
^^hard bench all day, to broking, w:hich means foreign travel 
and expense accounts. Underwriters lost money by taking 
business at unrealistic premiums, but brokers grew fat on 
the commissions. Understandably, too few rich individuals 
^have recently been coming forward to back underwriters. 

Lo|d Cromer has now proposed, and Lloyd’s has agreed, 
that the financial tests for membership should be reduced. 
Instead of having to prove wealth of £75,000 (or £100,000 
if you are a foreigner), you can get in with £50,000 (or 
£75)000. if you arc a foreigner) ; this sum does not have to 
be paid to Lloyd’s, but it must be fairy easily realisable in 
case the worst comes to the worst. Secondly, for a normal 
minimum.deposit of £15,000 actually paid up, you can now 
write £100,000 of net premium income instead of the 
pretfous £72,000. 

It has always been difficult to assess how profitable it is 
to be an outside member of Lloyd’s. But one can take a 
hypothetical example, and note the effoDt of the Cromer 
reforms. Suppose, in a given year, the pitffit is 5 per cent of 
net premium income. Tkc return on capita outlay, previously 
24 per cent, will be raised by over a third by the Cromer 
reduction in membership. requirementfi, ;;;to 33 cent. 
A tidy Increase. In addition, the memb^s d^wt can si^ 
be invested } and* though he cannot touch capital )irhil^ 
he remains a member, he draivs the ^ ^ 

new rules a member’s deposit, for the purpomJbf calculating 


hoW much premium income he can underwrite, will be 
reckoned to include the capital appreciation of previous 
years. This will give a member a built-in hedge against 
inflatiem. But his income is subject to full tax and surtax ; 
and, if the loss on the business he has underwritten is 5 per 
cent of premium income^ he will lose 33 per cart. This is a 
simplification, but it illustrates that loss-making at Lloyd’s 
is a very expensive biisines^. 

How can profitability be stimulated ? It is a pity that 
Lloyd’s does not encourage more discussion of the subject. 
The published part of Lord Cromer’s report is not a great 
help. There are many people who think that Lloyd’s shouid 
be more scientific in its methods ; that it should employ 
much larger computerised statistical services, and a bigger 
staff to undertate appraisal pf new technologies such as 
super .Unkers and jumbo jets. At present, underwriters sit 
at Dickensian desks cluttered with card indexes of past 
records; but they rarely refer to them* They arc, in fact, 
sitting encyclopa^ias; they act on hunch and memory, 
quoting a rate one minute against pest damage to a consign¬ 
ment U figs and the next minute against pollution danger 
from an oil tanker. It is this flexibility which enables Lloyd’s 
to win business, in competition with insurance companies 
that rely more on rate sheets and less on flair. But, as the 
pace of change quickens in the commercial world, past 
experioice is becoming decreasingly important and a 
knowledge of technology more essential. Somehow, Lloyd’s 
has to come to terms with technology. It also has to pay its 
underwriters more in order to reverse the brain drain to 
broking. 

There has been disappointment among the radicals that 
Lord Cromer did not recomihend abolition of unlimited 
liability. His argument is that if Lloyd's is to honour all its 
policies someone has to accept unlimited liability, and it 
might as well be the member underwriting each piece of 
business. That is fair enough. But it would be worth 
-carrying out a more systematic survey among potential 
members and Lloyd’s customers to see how much importance 
they place on unlimited liability. Although no decision 
has been taken, it is encouraging that Lloyd’s is at least 
considering the Cromer proposal that for the first time 
companies should become eligible for membership of 
syndicates. 
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You get a substantial order. 

Good. 

But it comes from a firm you hardly 
know. In a city 5,000 miles away. 

Not so good. 

You scurry around for credit informa¬ 
tion, but the bestyoucan find is superficial 
and out of date. 

Now what? 

Ask American Express International 
Banking Corporation. We have a world¬ 
wide network of 47 branches and subsid¬ 
iaries m 17 countries. 

So we can do a lot more than handle 
the mechanics of a trade. Pot one thing, we 
can help you gauge an importer’s credit 

Even if he’s 5,000 miles away—in, 
let’s say, Chittagong, Pakistan. If you 
banked with us, we could have our people 
in Chittagong call on your potential cus- 



toiher.i^bok him over. Make inqhiri## 
around ^i^Then tell you what ^e 
Our report could help you avoid a 
costly mistake. Or lead to a profitable sale 
you might otherwise have passed up. 

Of course, credit information is not 
the whole story. We can also tell you about 
a country’s trade regulations. Political and 
economic conditions. Exchange controls. 
And local business practices. 

All of which can be a big help in judg¬ 
ing the potential profitability of acustomer. 

V^en you decide to ship an order, we 
can advise you on the best method of trade 
financing. And on the most advantageous 
plan of currency exchange. 

Often, we can arrange the finandt^ 
without recourse to you. Because our 
worldwide network enables us tocheck oh 
the importer’s credit. , 

We cover major countries in d^th. 
Three offices in India. Four in Pakistan. 
Five in Italy. Six in Giermany. Plus corres¬ 
pondent banks in hundreds of places we 
haven’t got to yet The whole vast 83rsten} 
is at your di^sal. 

Which brings us to our philosophy 
international banking. We don’t think it’s 
enough just to help you do business. We 
want to help you do it profitably. We want 
to be your foreign trade consultant 

You see, we’re one of the few inter¬ 
national banks around diat does nothing 
but international banking. So we try aw* 
fully hard to do it well. 
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Nordek; the sore>headed bear 


in the east 


Nordek is dead. That seenis the most 
likely conclusion after this week’s decision 
by Finland not to sign the treaty of 
economic union with Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden which the four countries 
have been working at over the past year, 
with full ministerial negotiation's in 
January. Instead, Finland is to seek a 
trade treaty with the EEC. The 'immediate 
reason, made clear in President 
Kekkonen’s speech to the Finnish parlia* 
ment on Monday, is that the Russian bear 
has begun to growl, and no Finnish 
president can afford to ignore the noises 
from the east. 

But the other Scandinavian countries 
have their own reasons for not shedding 
any tears. Relations with the EEC, once 
it became clear that the French veto on 
widening its mem!bership was dropped, 
were bound to take first place. Norway 
and Denmark already have their applica¬ 
tions on the table. And that of Sweden, 
by far the most important economically 
of the four, must now be only a matter of 
time. Fittingly the Swedish prime 
minister, Mr Olof Palme, has been in 
London this week talking EEC with his 
social democrat colleague, Mr Harold 
Wilson*. 

This is not ihe first time since tQ45 
that an attempt by the Nordic four to 
move beyond their already effective family 
relationship to closer formal ties has 
capsized because of ev^ts outside^ It 


happened soon after the war when a 
defence plan fell through because the 
Americans called the Danes to order and 
got them to opt for Nato. It happened 
with a plan for a Nordic customs union 
just before the European Free Trade Area 
^was set up in i 960 to accomplish much 
the same. ends. The latest exercise was 
launched by the Danes in 196 B when they 
thought that all chance of community 
memibership had receded too far into the 
future. Ironically, what the officials of the 
four drafted, after . the governments 
had made their commitment, was a pale 
copy of the present stage of the EEC’s own 
development. It was to have a common 
tariff (but with some big exceptions), 
good intentions on paper about monetary 
and economic co-ordination, one or two 
central funds including some money for 
agriculture, and a small secretariat 
intended to play a leading role. 

When the agreement was reached in 

J anuary the Finns said that they would 
ave to wait until after their elections. 
These brought a swing to the right, which 
could have been interpreted as a vote for 
Nordek. But things are not so simple in 
Finland. The fact that this week’s widi- 
drawal resulted from a direct intervention 
from the president, who has final respon¬ 
sibility for foreign policy, confirmed that it 
was relations With Russia that were deci¬ 
sive. The betting now is that Finland can 
get as good a commercial deal by ap¬ 


proaching the EEC direct, even before ft 
takes on new members, and asking for a 
trade agre^ent, Russia can hardly object 
if Finland, like Austria, Wants to follow 
where its'trade leads, provided it does not 
go any farther. 

This does not mean that Nordek could 
not be revived if talks with the EEC 
should eventually fail. But the EEC, as 
the chart shows, is what the future Is all 
about. Denmark will have no hesitation 
about following Britain into negotiations 
when they finally begin. Nor‘will Norway 
in the last resort, althoug'h it may have to 
go through an unhappy internal debate 
first. The question mark over (he Swedish 
attitude has now largely been removed. 
Economically the EEC makes every 
sense. Sweden’s industry is either comple¬ 
mentary, as in the case of timber, or dug 
into the specialised engineering steel and 
transport products whidi already find their 
main market in the EEC. And Sweden 
has for some time been committed to 
the same kind of high cost agriculture. 

There are techn^al problems, as with 
the other applicants, as to how the talks 
should be conducted in relation to those 
of Britain. But the main question is the 
kind of guarantee Sweden can ^t about 
its neutrality and independence in foreign 
px>licy. The fact that Mr Palme seems to 
feel he has adequate assurances from his 
social democrat colleagues in London and 
Bonn about how slowly, if at all, d^e 
community will move towards, political 
union, probably tells us a lot atout.thc 
kind of community, Mr Brandt, the 
German prime minister, and Mr Wilson 
sec for the 1970s. 

Germany 

Back into surplus? 

Hamburg 

Money is at last flowing back into 
Germany. In February the Bundesbank 
, clawed back $ 8 10 million in foreign 
exchange and in Idaxch $169 million 
(^many’s net reserves are up to $7.9 
billion, after a short-lived fall to less 
than $7.6 billion. In the last few days 
ttie homeward rum pf funds even 
succeeded in pushit^ the dollar , down to 
J&M3*65, ju^ below the new parity of 
for the first time. The reason 
for this new development in the west 
Oeitnao jmiAnce, of payments is not, 
h^qwever, pax^icu^W Because 

the. shoitage of liquimty/baiiks have 
been hdcling back capital cneports and 
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attempting to repatriate some of the 
money already inve^cd abroad. At the 
same time, German firilhs a^e believed to 
have been borrowing abroad since t>ank 
rate was raised to 7.5 per cent a month 
ago. 

It is still an open question whether the 
liasic balance of payments (current 
account plus Jong term capital movements) 
was in deficit in March. After a heavy 
minus of $4/-{7 liillion in iqf)C) (cau-Ncd h\ 
capital exports of $6.28 liillionj, and a 
deficit in January of $820 million, the 
highest ever recorded, February's was 
down to $109 million. And it is pt).ssihle 
that, tlmnks to the fall in capital exports, 
the basic balance was back to equilibrium 
in Marcli. 

So it looks as if the deci.sion by the 
Bundesbank to raise bank rate by a 
whopping 1.5 per cent last month has had 
some effect in one of its aims (the other 
and main one, of .slowing the domestic 
economy, has yet to show much sign of 
being achieved). What had happened was 
that even after revaluation of the D-mark 
last October, German banks had to con¬ 
tinue to fulfil their existing credit contracts 
with foreign institutions. Thus capital 
exports rose, Instead of falling, to a high 
of $1.23 billion in December. Since then 
there has been a dramatic fall, something 
that Herr Otmar Emminger, vice-president 
of the Bundesbank and the man 
responsible for this side of the business, 
had long wanted. But the shift of funds 
IS essentially a short term response to 
changes in interest rates and the domestic 
squeeze. After a few months the Bow 
could equally well be the other way again. 

Itafy 

Seasons change, 
strikes return _ 

As his first job, Italy’s new Socialist 
budget minister, Signor Antonio GioHttl, 
presented the annual economic report this 
week. This time some depressed figures 
are on display as a result of the wave of 
strikes that started last September. For 
1969 as a whole Italy’s gross national 
product was only 5 per cent higher in 
real terms than m 1968, compared with 
the 7 per cent hoped for and the 6 per 
cent actually achieved the previous year. 
Industrial production naturally slowed up 
even more : in the past four months it was 
6 per cent below the 1968 level and for 
the year as a whole showed only a 4.3 
per cent rise compared with igM’s 8.9 
per cent. But the fact most seized on 
(the Communists made it headline news 
in Unita) was that employment, in rela¬ 
tion to total population, was the lowest 
ever reghHered in the imtwkr period: 
36.8 per cent compared v^th 37.4 per cent 
in 1^8. This, ^ ohirse, tiSieas both 
Italy^s strength and yet its main problem 
even/.i0|lhe best of times: it gets hs 

^hii|iHKowth without taldtig on more 
labot ^ jiMnse of its continuous and rapid 
gaint^P^Hfoductivity. 


Despite all the political troubles econo¬ 
mic recovery' got under way very fast in 
the first quarter of the year, but, follow¬ 
ing the huge pay rises (industrial w'ages 
are up about 20 per cent since a year ago)i 
prices are on the move, too, at a rate 
which could threaten Italy’s export com¬ 
petitiveness. It came as no surprise, there- 
fi^re, that Signor Mariano Runior, making 
hi' first address to parliament on Tues¬ 
day as prime minister of the new centre- 
left gov'crnment, has suggested certain 
measures to keep prices down ; higher 
food imports; a temporary freeze on 
prices in the public sector ; reduction of 
prices of certain products like medicines ; 
and a programme of public spending 
aimed at discouraging excessive demand 
for consumer goods. The problem is 
reconciling this programme with the 
demands made by a growing number of 
strikers, in what promises to be a “ hot ’* 
spring, for more social pending. 

French computers 

Bull's comeback 

'General Electric of the United States is 
finally making profits out of Machines 
Bull, the Frei^ computer manufaaurer 
it bought in 1964. General de Gaulle 
tacitly consented to the takeover even 
though it put one of France’s most 
advanced if sickly companies under the 
control of group vice-presidemts in New 
York. French companies could not be 
coaxed into a meiger risk, and a formal 
government rescue operation was ruled 
out as too costly. 

Even 'With the infusion of capital from 
GE’s 66 per cent stock interest, the fint 
four years of the takeover, judging at 
least from the financial results, were a 
near disaster, with losses over the period 
totalling $46 million in manufacturing and 
$57 million in marketing. In 1967 a Bull 
plant in Lyon was closed down, stirring 
up all the old epithets against American 
ownership. For a while it looked as if 
the American proprietor might take its 
losses and run. But specialisation of the 
product range and intense financial con¬ 
trols have now squeezed a net profit of 
$430,000 out of marketing, and half that 
out of manufacturing, for Compagnie 
Bull General Electric, as die new company 
is called. 

Bull had been a pioneer in the develop¬ 
ment of the small computer for office use. 
With fresh capital input from the United 
States this became what is now known 
as the GE-50 series, whidi Bull makes in 
France and sells all over the worid. More 
than 1,200 ctf the mini-computen, used 
in small businesses, including laundries, 
have been installed so far, too of them 
in the United States. Manufacturing facil¬ 
ities were set up for a second counter 
line, the medium-sized 400 series. Inis is 
the only place where Bull d^icates the 
G& line in the United, Sta|^ Anlong 
Bidl^ bdier customer the ntrh ‘j^ltce 
department has acquired a 400, which it 


uses to process parking tickets. BulFt 
research and dev^<^meUt activities " Con¬ 
tinue in tber' Peris StibUibi but J^ey^are 
now woven into GE’s overall research 
programme. 

The French minority stockholders, who 
have waited patiently for the first divi- 


Acrobatic metal 

Copper prices, historically high for one year 
, nOw, have ovfr the past two months pushed 
beyond the £700 a ton mark and are 
still edging u{>wards. The reason is that, 
despite talks .of ^ a minor recession in the 
United States and the de-escalation of the 
Vietnam war, demand has remained high. 
Production, hit by strikes, is hard pressed 
to keep up. Last year consumption of 
refined copper in the western world rose 
by 10 per cent to a record 5i million tons, 
and gltkough refined production slightly 
exceeded this, the potential surplus was 
mopped up by exports to communist 
countries, amounting to some 90,0013 
tons. This prevented consumers from 
restocking, as they would have liked, 
after the nine-month strike of American 
producers in 1967-68. ^ 

There was a short-lived downturn in 
prices at the beginning of this year, when 
talk of an American recession was at its 
height. And the announcement of an 
investigation into the American pricing 
system sparked off some selling. American 
prices are well below world ones and it 
was felt that if they were allowed to rise 
to meet levels prevailing outside, the two 
lots of prices might meet halfway, with 
those on the London Metal Exchange 
coming down as ai result. But since then, 
forces have been puriiing prices u>p again, 
notably uncertainty about supplies, and rhe 
ending of the strike at General Electric 
in the United States, one of the world’s 
biggest consumers. As usual world supply 
has been plagued by labour troubles, 
notably in j^mhia and Chile. 

The immediate squeeze will be somewhat 
relieved by Japan’s decision to export some 
18,000 tons from its surplus stocks, of 
which about 13,000 tons is repeyrted to 
be destined for China. But American 
producer prices are still tnoving up Phelps 
Dodge, one of the big suppliers, recently 
announced it was raising prices to a record 
60 cents a pound. And other produem are 
expected to follow suit. I 
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need? : 

Anexpert teamviiUcbimid^nc^ 


Few pri^^ate individuals have the time or knowledge to 
manage their financial affairs for maximum performance. 
And when assets are mixed the management problem is 
greatly increased, with each type needing specialbt 
assessment related to the overall financial policy. 

This interlinked professional guidance in its most 
productive form is just what F.I.S. Personal Services 
provide. 

I’hrough a team of experts working together , under one 
roof/sLnA in touch with the most up-to-date information, 
F.I.S. Personal. Services advise on every aspect of financial 
and investment management, designed to produce the 
best possible returns on the total assets employed, always 
with special attention to taxation. The services provided 
' edv'fer ESfite 'iind Planning (including all types oT 

scttlctnenls^, Portfolio Management, Insurance, Sales and 
Leaseback, Mortgage Financing, Farm and Land Manage¬ 
ment. i 
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Rcillirig 8KP into a new ahapa 


SKF, the world's leading pro¬ 
ducer ol those very precise 
devices, ball and roller bearings, 
wants to become a great deal 
more j^ise about the way it 
^s its organisation. With 
its headquarters inconveniently 
tucked away in Gothenburg, 
Sweden, Aktiebolaget Svenska 
KuUagerfabriken (The Swedidi 
^11 Bearing Company Limited), 
is still one of the world's most 
mtthf-national of companies: 55 
of its bi factories arc outside 
Sweden and they account for more 


than 80% of the group’s produc* 

, tion. So geography imposes a full 
share of awkwardness on opera¬ 
tions, but there are other 
complicating faettnea 
One is history: during both, 
wprld wars headquarters was 
largely cut off from factories in 
other countries. The non-Swedish 
divisions developed management 
styles and policies all their own. 
As the group was satisfyingly 
prohuble during the boom years 
of the 1950s no one bothered. 
But when more competitive con-’ 



ditions cut the return on assets— 
it is still only about 7%—cool 
Swedish minds decided to act. 
Action took the foirn of 

asking Worden & Risbeig, a 
Philadelphia-based management 
consultancy, to study operations. 
Worden & Risbeig concluded that 
SKF was more like a holding 
company than an integrated cor¬ 
poration, especially as rc^rds its 
major manufacturing divisions in 
England, France, Gennany and 
the United States. This weakness 
at the top was accentuated by a 
curious circumstance: the group 
really had no headquarters staff 
at all. Headquarters functions 
were handled in their mare 
moments by the executives of the 
Swedish division. Since they were 
much closer to the problems of 
the SwecBdi division, they natur¬ 
ally focused most of their 
ejtogies there. 

On Worden & Risbeig's recom¬ 
mendation, SKF set up.,a proper 
corporate headquaiten in 
and diplomatically b^n 
ciiing mom central control than 
the gmop. hds lmown lincO it was ^ 
founded in igoy Svtq 
Wingquist, the invdntor of the 
self-aligning ball bdiuing. All 
campanicf in the 
are 130 of ithostt 
ttdy 33% of 
aofiist wDiid’s 
ball and roUer 
even the Amerkaiu 
; techaolofkil ; Reid, all 
Americai^eiwiied Timken 


second round the iTOild) now 
produce dve-year rolling develop¬ 
ment plans covering sales, pro- 
du^on, odant investment and 
fin^ro. Spll, headouarter's 
touch is'gimtle. The divinons are 
expected to take the initiative on 
new investmema Headquarters 
fimplly.'keeps investment balanced 
to mdEe sure the corpontion as 
a whole' is not devek>ping too 
much capacity for a particular 
type of bearing. 

Headquaitcfs has good reason for 
caution. Although the group now 
manufactures little else besides 
ball and roller bearings, these 
come in a wide variety of types 
and sizea SKF produces 8,000 
basic types ol bearings and 
altogether 45,000 different deiigna 
Production planning complicates 
matters further. For all but ultra- 
precise bearings, most of which 
go to the aircraft industry, pro¬ 
duction runs must be long if costs 
are to be competitive. This forces 
SKF to manufacture 60% of its 
bearings for stock—^hich leaves 
it with a big problem: inventories 
arc enormous. For instance, at 
the end of 1969 bearings in stock 
were worth $356 mn or almost 
half of the group's sales of 
$821 mn for the year. 

SKF has now decided on a 
strategy that will meet this 
problem head on. In wbat is 
bound to be a fateful tttp 
into a new era, the cohipaiiy is 
developing a computer system 
that will play an kicKasiMly 
laige part in its operations, l^e 
first stage of the system, which 
SKF hopes to have woiiing some¬ 
time in 1972, will aim at giving 
customera around the worid 
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immsdisteBbout^stiNA* 
As time goes by, the computer 
should build up a fund of data 
at>out orders, that can then be 
analysed and used to plan 
production runs. In the more 
wstant future computers and the 
operations researchers who work 
with them might even control 
what goes on in thC' faotoriei|i 
themselves, but thi* is a secondiry 
objective. The first -priority is to 
reduce stocks. 

Management is also pursuing other 
reforms. In the past there has been 
a noticeable tendency for technical 
innovations to originate in the 
Swedish ball bearing division: 
(another large division in Sweden 
makes special steels for the group 
and for outside customers.) Often 
these innovations moved only 
.slowly to the non-Swedish divi¬ 
sions, one reason apparently being 
the reluctance of the Swedish 
employees, with their higher wage 
rates, to raise the rest of the group 
to their own level of proficiency. 
This closed shop is being 
broken down by a Machinery 
Board made up of representatives 
of all the manufacturing divisions. 
Hie board meets three times a 
year and is headed by Mr Lennart 
Johansson, a deputy managing 
director and one of the most 
dynamic executives in the cor¬ 
poration: Mr Johansson also 
concerns himself directly with the 
computer project. The Machinery 
Board co-ordinates the develop¬ 
ment of new production methods 
for the group, deciding, for 
instance, what kind of grinding 
machines SKF will want in the 
19808. Since s» much of the 
group’s success depends on pro¬ 
duction methods, its setting up of 
the Machinery Board only now is 
a silent comment on past 
managerial jla^fness. 

Developing new pipducts is 
another activity getting . the 
streamline treatment, SKF is 
building a European Research 
Centre in Holland whose tadc it 
will be to carry out long-term 
research on new product lines. 
Individual divisions will continue 


.‘Rdls^Royce. hm\ g^en BKF iio> ^ 
assurance that it will in fact buy 
SKF bearings and the field ^ 
already overcrowded with poc^n^ 
tial suppliers. Just the same, SKP 
calculates this is a field in wfi^, 
it must expand and $7 mn iftf 
peanuts to an international gian^l ' 
The drive for efficient should 
add a great deal to SKF^ alr^^ 
formidable mastery'of the J^cky; 
business of making and selling 
ball bearings. As the indutt|y ^ 
likes to say of itself, everything 
that moves needs some ^nd cl 
bearing but the mammodi dppor- ’ 
tunity this implies is balanced by 
the considerable difficulty^' jn 
merting it. One thorn is the 
variety of bearings required to 
fulfill the demands made by 
different types of machinery. A 
ball bearing Company’s engineers 
must often understand- a cus¬ 
tomer’s product as well as the 
customer does himself, mmetimes 
better. It is easy to say this, but 
in practice difficult to build up a 
corps of engineers with such 
specialised ^lmow!edge: SKF’s 
size and long history give it an 
advantage here. Even so, it is by 
no means enough to be able to 
make a ball bearing. Nowadays 
almost anyone can do that. The 
name of the game is production 
costs, which means arranging as 
much as possible of the produc¬ 
tion in long runs and then 
applying the utmost in mechanisa¬ 
tion and automation. $KF, despite 
the holes in its management 
stnicture has been notably suc¬ 
cessful in production engineering. 
SKF’s prowess in this area is 
such (that after Fiat head 
Giovanni Agnelli brou^t in SKF 
to take control of Haly's faltering 
RIV company in 1965, ptodtie- 
tivity went up 50%. 

. Much of the group’s managerial 
efforts are being sf^nt in malung 
its chain of command more 
efficient, but it is also devoting 
considerable energy to the search 
for new ways to grow. It has 
little choice here. Although SKF 
in 1969 took a minority diare- 



holding in new -bearing factories 
in Iran, Jugoslavia and Mexico 
and acquired a 17% interest in 
a Japanese manufacturer of 
needle roller bearings, the time 
is ending when the ^edish giant 
could expand by moving into new 
geographical areas: it already has 
factories almost every place it 
would care to set them up. In 
many countries it just is not pos¬ 
sible for SKF to increase its 
market share. Even in the age of 
the intercontinental missile and 
the hydrogen bomb, bearings are 
still thought of as having prime 
military importance and national 
governments grow uncasr when a 
forcign-owned compaiw grabs too 
much of the action. The scream¬ 
ing that went up in Britain in 
1968 when SKF tried to take over 
Ransocne and Maries, the biggest 
British-owned auj^er, was typical 
of the resistance SKF would meet 
in most countries. Nor does SKF 
see a way sound this political 
obstacle in die near future. 
Instead, it has resigned itself to 
growing internally when an 
acquisition would raise the group’s 
share of a national market to 
50% or so. This means SKF’s 
bearing business will for the most 


part grow as the general bearinjgf 
market grows, 8% <to to% a year* 
Such a rate might be comfortabAcr 
but it falls short of the jo% td 
12% rare the group would like t^ 
achieve. (In 1969, sales increased 
12:2% over 1968 but during thf 
past ten years the rate has been 
approximately 8.5%.) 

The company would like 
diversify but as soon as SKF’s top 
executives start talking abotlf; 
expansion possibilities they expreie 
a deep and probably well-foundei| 
fear. They do pbt want Sl^F tn 
become ^ coriglom^mte. Thh 
group must move into ayegs th# 
are closely rela'tea tb its iikd-' 
itional activities. So far, though, 
this philosophy aeeim to have 
frustrated the expansionist itch, 
although the group has taken some 
new initiatives. Last year SKF 
acquired Malcus Industri AB, a 
Swedish maker of twist drilla For 
a number of its customers, SKF 
is trying to make complete 
bearing units, instead of bearing^ 
alone. And it is also seeking tb 
increase its sales of special steeli 
outside the group. But U has yet 
to take a step outside bearinp 
that will give it the kind ol 
growth rate it wants. 


ro take their oiy-p, five-year yiew, 
of new prodjubts. ^ Dutch' 
laboratory, when it is opened 
about the middle of 1971, will 
look ahead for the next 20 years. 
When SKF decides to move it 
seldom spares the horses. The 
research centre in Holland, 
including buildings and grounds, 
will cost more than $8 mn 
the time it is equipped. The 
company has been spending 
(to mn yearly on c^ta processing 
and this will increase. In 
December of last year, SKF 
announced it would build a $7 mn 
aircraft bearing factory in Scot¬ 
land, as the major part of an 
out-and-out gamble to win a 
biger share of this: tiiatl|;e| in 
Europe. The facfotj^ ii desig^^^ 
to; supply Rolls-IU>yce, by far me 
user of aircraft engine 


I SAUES OF MAIN SKF COMPANIES (mn SwKri* 
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dend ch^ues, have seen the value of their 
shares rise on the bourse but still have 
some waiting time to go before dividends 
are declared. G£ is not going to make any 
payouts until the Bull position is much 
stronger. Shareholders can pin their hopes 
on the fact that orders are up 40 per 
cent, even though IBM has been forced 
to fallow them into the mini-computer 
held. 

GE also bought out the computer divis¬ 
ion of Italy’s Olivetti. The restructured 
international division now accounts for .15 
to 20 per cent of the west European 
computer market. Only in Britain, v^ere 
International Computers is slogging k out 
with IBM, is penetration under 5 
per cent. 

Norway 

Fishing for oil 

Some time this summer Norway will learn 
whether or not it has become a com¬ 
mercial-scale possessor and producer of 
oil, thanks to a series of $2 million-a-time 
holes which the Phillips Petroleum 
Company is busy drilling at a ^t roughly 
equidistant between Stavanger and 
Aberdeen. Oil is certainly under the 
waves at the spot, 135 miles from the 
nearest shore where the rig Ocean 
Viking is at present drilHng the second 
of five test bores. But apart from being 
understandably discreet ^out what they 
may or may not have, neither the oil 
company nor the Norwegian government 
will be able to evaluate their finds for 
several months. 

Direct export of Norway’s oil to 
Britain, by having it loaded at sea from 
the pipes coming up through 200 feet of 
water, is now being actively considered by 
Phillips, which this week moved its 
principal European headquarters from 
Brussels to London. For although the 
Norwegian oil find will be shared by an 
international consortium, as will a gas 
strike found not far away by the same 
group, k is Phillips which is doing the 
drilling and is am the tHggest partner. 
Phillips aheady possesses a refinery pro¬ 
ducing 5 mfillion tons of oil a year at Bil- 
lingham. At present, it is operating on 
crude oil shipped in from Libya, but it 
would be a natural home for the Nor- 
w^mn oil. 

To load tankers from wells miles out 
at sea is no new feat for oilmen, nor is 
the 200 feet of water involved a technical 
problem, but what is , worrying tho^ 
concerned with .the Norwegian scheme is 
the North Sea’s weather, now notorious 
among oilmen from Texas to Kuwait. 
And once the well has started operating it 
will be kept going round the year and 
through the seasons. 

Piping the Norwegian oil back to Not* 
way^ itself » thought to be uneconomic, 
and even piping the gas ‘is difficult, 
because of 1,000 feet deep Norway 
Tcendi which cuts through the OOTainental 


shelf. While k is technically possible to 
throw a pipeline across this chasm, 
Phillips’s engineers realise that it will be 
at the mercy of the first ship’s anchor or 
submarine that hits k. 

In the meantime Phillips’s European 
president, Mr C. J. Silas, has got problems 
with his company’s discoveries in British 
waters. Months of negotiation with the 
Gas Council have still failed to resolve 
the question of just what price Phillips 
win get for its latest North Sea gas finds. 
Thm finds^ estimated to contain a 
trillion, cubic feet of gas—-equal to eight 
months’ supply for the British demand in 
the mid-X 970s—are only part of the 
considerable number of “pocket” finds 
vki^ich are now being gathered in by the 
oil companies. But with sufficient natural 
gas now available from the principal 
North Sea fields, in one of which, Hewett, 
Phillips already has a consideram share, 
the Gas Council is proving to be a tougher 
negotiator than the oil men would like. 
Despke this, Phillips will 'be more than 
content if ks Norwegian find gives it the 
iitlc of first oil producer from the North 
Sea. That would catapult Norway’s diplo¬ 
mats into the hurly-burly of the oil- 
producing states* international negotia¬ 
tions. 


Berlin 


Cost of a showcase 

The cost to west Germany of supporting 
west Berlin, already over £300 million, is 
pix;babJy about to rise again. Mea.sures 
have provisionally been agreed by the 
west German government and the west 
Berlin senate to add another £25 million 
a year to the barrage of incentives for 
employers and their workers to come to 
the divided foniier capital. No matter 
what the outcome of the present four- 
power talks on the dty, k is and will 
continue to be totally dependent on west 
Germany. Thus last year was a boom 
year for Berlin as much as for the rest 
of Germany. The city notched up 8 per 
cent growth in real terms, more than in 
any year since i960. The real spurt came 
in investment, \riiioh whh a rise of over 
30 per cent on the year, surpassed even 
the west German increase of nearly a 
quarter. 

How much of this is due to the German 
economic boom and how much to the 
extensive aid measures available for Berlin« 
is difficult to say. Certainly the , ending 
of special depreciation allowances for 
office buildings (from this year they will 
only be available for industry) produced 
a rash of building starte to beat the dead¬ 
line. But t)u:re are still ^plenty of incen¬ 
tives left for business m Berlin, The 
declared economic objifcctive for the city 
is a rate of growth ^ual to that of west 
Germaiiy. Plainly, with Beritn’s handicaps 
of pdidcal unteitainty and geographical 
isolation this is not to be had for nothing. 
But even with aU llie tax allowances, 


investment grants, siibsidies and cash pay¬ 
ments, which cost the west Germans weH 
over £300 million a year, ks economy sriH 
lags slightly behind. 

ITie ,ck>jective of financial aid for Berlin 
is twofold: to improve the structure of 
its industry and concentrate it on high- 
vahie, non-labour intensive production ; 
and to attract immigrants (preferably 
skilled workers who are going to settle) 
to cure its desperate manpower shortage. 
Unemployment is negligible (0.5 per 
cent of the labour force), and labour 
replacement needs are muc^ higher than 
for the rest of west Germany because of 
the city’s unfavourable structure, with 
oni^fifth of thej^pulation already over 
65. Last yiear efforts at recruitment were 
reasonably successful: the total labour 
force registered the first increase since 
1965. As thext is virtually no slack in 
the west German labour market inost 
of the extra workers came from abroad. 
There are now well over 40,000 foreign 
workers in Berlin, and at least 10,000 
more will be needed this year. 

The Berlin aid law, in which all the 
financial carrots are codified, was origin¬ 
ally intended to be revised periodically 
but has now become a permanent fixture. 
The main inducements to industry are 
investment grants for equipment ranging 
from 20 to 30 per cent ^ super-generous 
depreciation allowances (75 per cent for 
up to five years), and preferential loan 
facilities. Corporation tax is reduced by 
at least a quarter/and, for transactions 
with west Germany, there is a turnover 
tax reduction at l^th ends. Employees 
get a 30 per cent income tax rebate and 
generous moving allowances on coming to 
Berlin, and there are useful loans for 
young couples to set up house. 

The latest proposals provide for an 
even higher income tax rebate, as well 
as children’s allowances for Berlin’s 
workers. Industry will get a new system 
of tax preferences, graded by value added, 
effectively reducing the tax burden ; and 
some new services, such as data processing 
and publishing, will now be included for 
tax rebates. Most of these changes will 
be introduced next year: in a full year 
they will cost the west Germans an extra 
£25 million. Critics have already pointed 
out that the new measures could act 
as a hidden export subsidy for goods 
made in Berlin, and that the added-value 
tax rebates will be so difficut to administer 
that control staff will have to be drastically 
increased. 
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Extracts from the Annual Report 

The nineteenth Annual General Meeting of the Bank, being the sixty-dghth since the 
establishment of the Anfl^Palestine Bank, was held in Tel-Aviv on the 7th April 1970. 
Owing to the Chairman's illness, Mr. Mendes H. Sachs, a Director, presided, and 
Dr. E. Lehmann, General Manager, delivered the customary address. Dr. Lehmann 
stated that the rate of equmsitm of die Bank Leumi Group had been greater than the 
rapid growth of Israel’s economy in 1969. Total consolidated assets of the Group 
hM risen by 27% during the year to IL.7 billion (or S2 billion), while total assets of the 
Bank proper had grown by 29 %. 

Total deposits of the Group stood at just under IL.5 billion (+23%) and of die Bank 
proper at IL.3.3 billion (+24%); total loans of the Group reached IL.2.5 billion 
(+17%) while the increase in die Bank proi^ was 25%. Owing to a change in the 
method of diamond-export financing, 01 which Bank Leumi wi A Union &nk of Israel, 
its subsidia^, do about 70%, the Group’s rediscounts rose sharply (+185 %) to 
IL.280 million; Guarantees and other Liabilities rose by 24% to II~46o million; 
Confirmed Documenury Credits were up 45% to IL.210 million. The Group’s total 
capital fiiQds stood at over IL. 120 million. 

Continued International Expansion 
The Bank’s international business had continued to develop satis&ctorily in 1969 and 
both the Bank and its overseas subsidiaries had grmtly increased their Euro-dol^ 
market activities with rather satisfisctoxy results. First Israel Bank and Trust Co., 
the New York subsidiary incorporated in July 1968, had opened a midtown branch in 
May 1969 and this was making good progress. 

IVet Profit up 36% 

Profits had been satisfactory. The Bank’s operating earnings before tax had increased by 
36% to IL.32 million for the year, and the Group’s to IL.S4 million (+23%). Net 
income of the Bank, after taxes and ample appropriation to inner reserves, and after 
non-operating items, was IL. 10 million as against IL.7.S million—an increase of 33% 
(the figure for the Group, net of minority interest, being nearly IL.12 millions—an 
increase of 18%). 

The Board had appropriated IL.4.S million to General Reserves (1968: IL.3 million) 
and proposed a final dividoid of 9%, making a total of 15% for the year (1968:13%). 
The rights shares issued in July i9i^ were entitled to tme-half of tiie 19 ^ dividend. 

Banking In tlie TO’s 

In the second part of his address Dr. Lehmann sketched the likely development of 
banking in the seventies. He foresaw a diversification of bank services in various areas of 
econonuc and financial activity and the development of the large commercial banks 
into a kind of supermarket for sudi services. He then toudied upon three problems 
now under discussion, namely the activities of Israel banks in the devriopment of the 
securities mai^t, the relations between the banks and the insurance industry, and tiie 
role banks in the industrialisation of the country. 

The question of the direct participation of banks in industry as large shareholders 
traded to crop up whenever the pace of industrialisation intensifira. After tradng 
historical developments in this' respect he expressed his personal opinion that tiie public 
good and the interests of the banks themselves would beft be served^if the battics 
restricted themselves to financing industriaJtenterprises rather than bwning &em. 


BANK LEUMI 
LE-ISRAELB.M. 

d, '. ' ' " ' ' fi.-iMT 
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Mr Healey has a go at papering 
over the cracks 


A neKv military aircraft—any military air* 
craft—is going to cost Britain £i billion 
to develop and put into service. Since 
he went to the Ministry of Defence and 
discovered this figure^ Mr Denis Healey 
has been the most consistent and single- 
minded supporter of jointly financed 
international projects on this side of the 
Channel but even he must be beginning to 
wonder whether it is worth the troijble. 
All his current European partners have 
bcjgiin to drag their feet in a way that is 
shifting more and more of the burden off 
their budgets and on to Mr Healey's. He 
made a passable job of papering over some 
of the cracks at a meeting with the French 
in Paris this week, helicopters (one of 
which the French were cancelling) and a 
very small fighter are involved here. The 
French cabinet has unbent sufficiently to 
wididraw its threat of cancellation and 
has substituted instead an unspecified 
“ re-arrangement ” of its orders, which 
could mean changing the^nix, and almost 
certainly means spinning deliveries out. 
This leaves Mr Healey widi his crucial 
project, the first neiw advanced aircraft 
the Royal Air Fomc have had in eleven 
years, as the aviation journals never tire 
of reminding him, still to worry about. 

F6ot-drag(^rs here Are the Oermans 
and the ltdiam. This is an F^iii type 
of aircraft, swinging, built for low level 
bombing and it is Mr Healey's second 
;^attetiipt to get such a proje^ off 
i;grDund. First time, round, the French 
^.pulled but but the Germans, Imlians and, 
It was once hoped, the Ganadians, Dutch 
And Bdgxans Were last three each 


called off, leaving Britain to negotiate with 
Italy and Germany. Originally it looked 
as if Gbnnany woUld *be the mggest cus¬ 
tomer [>f the three. But Germany has 
now decided against the single-seat ver¬ 
sion it vas buying and has agreed to take 
the twd-seat one being developed for the 
RAF. ^On the face of it, this gets rid 
of thei nuisance and the extra cost of 
puttingj two separate types of aircraft into 
production. But all its other implications 
are onpnous. 

The (change indicates the German air 
force thinking in terms of a smaller rote 
for itself in Europe, is probably cutting 
down bn ‘its order and expects to have 
difficulty getting the necessary funds out 
of diet West (^rman parliament. The 
Italiaiik, who now must also seittle for a 
two-sest aircraft where they would have 
prefer)^ a ringle-seater, will probably cut 
their 4*der too. The costs of develop¬ 
ment ^re being shared (in relation to the 
size of orders, originally 700 for Germany, 
385 fvr Britain and aoo for Italy. If 
Teporti are correct that the Geiman order 
will conic down 10400 and the Italian 
to xooj what sort of bargain is Mr Healey 
^ttin(? Becau^ of the higher oveiheads, 
joint development puts the tolal cost 
of development up by around 30 per cent 
(and vp one any longer believes that deve* 
lopmeat costs can be kept down to the 
origiiufl wildly optimistic guess of £400 
millioij). On top of dm, French and 
Ameripn saiesnM^ are both making a 
hard German and the Itamn 

order, wkli an offer of cheaper aircraft 
^'-'dcfivwed sooneTi''' ’ ... 


fb 


Britaini 


Econtia^ 

Waiting for the 
Chancellor 

This week's retail trade and hire purchase 
figures were the last statistical ckie out 
before Budget day next Tuesday but thcEv 
cannot have halted any of the Chancellor .s 
ideas in their tiacks. There was a slight 
rise in total sales in February, but nothing 
to suggest a departure from the basically 
flat trend in the volume of spending over 
the past two years. Since the anticipatory 
shopping spree in the spring of 1968 the 
value of retail sales has only just gone 
up enough to compensate for the preti^ 
hefty price increases over the period. Hire 
piircmase sales in February did, however, 
show an upturn, particularly for durable 
goods, but, the l^ard of Trade puts tills 
largeiv down to random fluctuations. 

Although ipany yf the shops reported 
quite a brisk Easter trading, there is no 
evidence at all of any pre-Budget run oh 
them. Perhaps the consumers’ vCrcfict is 
that things could hardly get mucli worse 
and may even get a little better, Widi 
the recent crop of wage settlements, many 
of them backdated, there must now be 
quite a lot of money around which js 
not being spent. 

Final figures for industry's capital spend¬ 
ing last year, published this week by 
Mintech, confirm earlier estimates of-^an 
increase in the volume of investment last 
year of around 6 per cent, or more lite 
r 1 per cent if allowance is nsade for the 
bunching in the fourth quarter cf 19^6 
to rake advantage of the tail end of higlter 
investment grants. Best performers were 
the vehicles industry (about a quarter up) 
and metal manufacturing. In contrast, 
engineeri^, and the food, drink arri 
tobacco industries, showed virtually no 
rise at all. 

The level of industrial investment was 
one of the main topics at Tuesday’s nich¬ 
ing of the Narional Econxmxic Develi^ 
inent Council and undoubtedly a worrying 
one. Last year's increase was achieved 
against the background of post-devalua¬ 
tion advantages and an unpriscedented 
boom in world trade. And there is st$l 
plentj^ of catchix^ up to, be done on 
erratic and on the whole uniimres^e 
record of the past few years. In vital 
sectors like engineering other industrial 
countries invent several times as much per 
employee as Britain does. Incentives Idr 
capital spring should be high on die 
Budget pribr^’'"liit.'' - ' 
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SET 

Counter Reddaway 

SET will not lie down. Within a month 
of Professor Reddaway*s study of its effect 
on distribution, the Industrial Policy 
Group has issued its own thoughts,* which 
may not be particularly profound but 
which do question the sense in 
differentiating, in an advanced economy, 
between “ pioductdve ” manufacturing 
and “ unproduotiive services. The group 
describes this as being as .sensible as dis¬ 
criminating between the front and back 
wheels of a car. Services are consumed 
in a large part by other manufacturers 
as well as being exported either directly 
or indirectly ; they do not inevitably add 
up to hairdressers or petrol pump atten¬ 
dants. As an economy becomes more 
highly developed .so the proportion of its 
manpower engaged in service industries 
tends to increase, most notably in the 
United States. In part, this reflects rising 
productivity in manufacturing but it may 
also be a precondition of growth. 

One outstanding feature of all east 
European economies since the war is that 
the service industries have been every¬ 
where neglected. In consequence, ever 
increasing quantities of extra capital 
invc.strnent in manufacturing are needed 
to produce the extra unit of output. In 
other words, productivity in manufactur¬ 
ing may well depend upon a rapidly 
expanding services sector. Apologists for 
SET have claimed that it at least yielded 
benefits in the form of higher produorivity 
in retailing, but is this really true i* Pro¬ 
fessor Reddaway confirmed that labour 
exists in retailing have tended to fall as 
a percentage of turnover, but he al.so 
warned that this apparent gain could he 
more than cancelled out by poorer service 
to customers in the form of having to 
wait longer to be served and having to 
fall back <m supennarkets. The.se arc 
arguments against SET’s bias against ser- 
vice.s, and valid a.s such. But in view of 
the revenue that SET now bring.s in, 
it is unrealistic to recommend abolishing 
it without suggesting what tax .should 
take its place. Contributions like this 
from industry would be more valuable 
if they showed greater willingness to dis¬ 
cuss the rival merits of value added tax 
and non-discrimitialing or regionally- 
discriminating tax on all employment. 


*** The Case Against the Selective Employment 
Tax,** Industrial Policy Group. 7s 6d. 

National Savings 

Not so grand 

National savings had such a rough time 
in 1969-70 that even Sir Miles Thomas, 
chairman of the Natiomal Savings Com- 
inittee, tieHiribad it as a “very difficult 



year/’ I'he movement lias not been 
notable for dynamic growth since the 
mid-1960s, but last year even undistributed 
interest-—which in 1968-69 tipped the 
scales for a smaljl net gain—could not save 
it from a £60 million net disinvestment. 
That still leaves it with £8,500 million, a 
not inconsiderable sum by any standards. 
But whereas in the early 1960s national 
savings were within spitting distance of 
\heir most serious rivals among the savings 
media, the insurance companies and the 
clearing banks, and almost twice a.s fat 
as the building societies, last year the 
movement foui^ itself relegated, to fourth 
place, £87P' million i>elow flie building 
societies. Although the save-as-you-earn 
scheme introduced last October has had 
some success, its contribution to date- 
something over £4 million—i.s hardly of 
major importance. 

The trouble with mo.st national .savings' 
channels is that the rate of return i.s sim^y 
not good enough. I'he British are not a 
great nation of .savers at the best of times, 
hut while in the course of a post-war 
reconstruction effort the idea of thrift for 
the national good may have been 
acceptable, the public is now getting 
financially sophisticated enough to want 
to get a pmfitable interest rate. Character¬ 
istically, it is the channels with the lowest 
rates of return—llie National Savings 
Bank (recently renamed from Po.st Office 
Savings Bank), and tlie Tmstee Savings 
Bank ordinary accounts, which have 
suffered the heaviest losses. The per 


How are you doing ? 

In reply to a parKamentary question, the 
FinanOiel Secretary to the Treasury gave 
the Commons on Monday ttve following, 
figures of the income necessary today for 
a n>arried man with two children to have 
the seme purdhasing power, after tax. as 
in 1939 

Income 196SI-70 if: 

Income all all from half 
1939 earned invest- earned. 

ment half from 
invest¬ 
ment 


£ 

!99 

tooo 

2.009 

3.000 

6.000 


£ 

2.460 

4.620 

10.400 

26 .^ 

68.000 


7,000 102.000 

10,000 146.0D0 


£ 

%m 

5.990 

24.800 

49.900 

90.900 


£ 

2.630 

6.260 

11.200 

26.400 

68^000 


125.000 102.000 

169.000 146.000 




cent tax free interest paid on these 
repre.sents only 4} per cent to the standard 
rate taxpayer. In a National Savings Bank 
investment account he would be getting a 
gmssed up return of 7 per cent ; if he pdt 
his money into Savings Certi^cates or 
British Savings Bonds, this would go up to 
around 7J per cent. Save-as-you-earn, at 
cjver 12 per cent grossed up, does provide 
an attractive return, but the saver has to 
commit himself to a five-year stint to get 
It, Meanwhile the 5 per cent tax free from 
a building society is worth 8J per cent to 
a standard rate taxpayer, plus the added 
i)onii.s of preferential mortgage treatment 
for investors when it conies to buying a 
house, which goes some way towards 
explaining why the building societies 
notched up an ii^ per cent increase in 
assets last year. 

Drugs 

Rejecting the 
medicine 


The drug industry has taken its fight for 
resale price maintenaitcie into the restric¬ 
tive practices (jourt. It is the last industry 
to have resisted^ Continual goverimieht 
pressure over the past six years to a'bolish 
standard resale prices and its decision to 
fight now comes as something of an 
anachronism and a mystery. 

I'he great bulk ^>f the industry's sales, 
and 90 per cent of all prescrHied drugs, 
go direc'tly thix)ugh the National Health 
Service and therefore would not be 
affected by abandoning price main¬ 
tenance. 'The price that die NHS pays 
for its medicines is negotiated with the 
pharmaceutical industry every year and 
details of the cost and profit structure 
of every company are scrutinised to 
ensure that a “ fair and reasonable '* profit 
is made and nothing more. Since tjre 
critical Sain.dmry report in 1967,' the 
industry has lowered prices on drugs sold 
to the NHS by if, per cent, saving it 
£10 million a year. 

The area where rpm is most important 
to 'the industry is in the over-'lhe-counter 
trade in mild medicines like aspirins aiid 
liver salts. But this market is <worth orily 
12 per cent of the industry's total annual 
output of £300 million ; and it is unlikely, 
because brand loyalty in medicines runs 
very strong, that a price war would begin 
if there was no rpm. llie inference is 
that drug manufacturers are applying 
to retain rpm under pressure from the 
chemists, who fear competition from 
supermarkets if it goes. And the case 
they are putting up tends to confirm this. 

The drug companies claim that their 
price fixing, far from being a restrictive 
practice, operates, in fact, in the publ^’s 
interest. It is only by having establielied 
profit margins, they say, that chenrists 
and distributors can afford to stock and 
handle the 2,500 different drugs that are 
now in regular use. (Tell that to anyone 
waiting several hours, for a pre 
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while the-x:hemist nips up the road to 
the neamE wfhoilesaler.) Nor do they 
belieVe that xpm stifles competition 
t>eGBUse the competitive edge is created 
in the .research ksiboiatory ar^ not by the 
recede piioe. 

But k is hard for the industry, which 
is the most profitable and the fastest 
growing within the chenuGai. sector, to 
build up a hard luck case for itself. Profit 
maiginE from drugs often range up U) 
30 per cent and the return on capital 
achiieved by the industry runs a good 7 
per cent ahead of the national average. 

Looking at the history of battles fought 
to retain rpm, the drug companies cannot 
rate their chances of success very highly. 
Of -the 500 products that were listed 
under the Resale Prices Act of 1964, only 
those in the sweets and footwear industries 
ever reached the courts. Both lost after 
long and expensive fights. 

Satellites __ 

The right way 
to catch up 


Sometimes the Btitish do right in techno¬ 
logy, The Brltislh Aircraft Corporation's 
deal to build Intelsat IV communications 
satellites for -the Hughes Aircraft Com¬ 
pany seems a particularly intelligent way 
to catch up in an important area where 
Britain lags. Instead ^ building its very 
own and unprofitabile system—^the usual 
European reaction—^BAC has approached 
the situation in a businesslike way. As a 
result it is acquiring overall maiiufactutiing 
capability on the most advanced commer¬ 
cial sateHites and making money into the 
baigain. 

Under ^ oontiauot worth £3 miHion, 
BAC is making subsystems for the first 
two of the four Intelsat IVs ordered from 


Hughes by Comsat. For the next two 
spacecraft, it will in addition carry out 
final assembly and testing. Companies 
from II nations are participating as sub- 
contractofis to Hughes in this programme 
but BAC k the ordy one that will under¬ 
take final assembly either for these first 
four or an adkfitional four spacecraft that 
Hughes will parcel out in much the same 
way. This means BAC should have no 
trouble winning the prime contract for 
any strictly European order for commer¬ 
cial satellites. To strengthen its position 
further, BAC has invested £500,000 to 
build a spapai assembly building for the 
spacecraft. |in effect a large ** cl'^n 
room»’* the- building also has a high oei'hng 
to aKXxsimniQdate the satellites, which have 
grown like Topsy since Ihe days not so , 
long ago when they were the atze of a 
hatbox. An Intelwit IV is 17^ feet high, 
nearly 8 feet in diameter and wei^s 
1,460 pbunds- it hu 2^,560 solar oells-- 
each worih £5--and 6,doo tw«y- 

way telephone calk.or i2 cplq^ tdevis^ 


i The fiiEt rtf the Ijptidsat IVs wiif 

launched .next year and should a^y am- 



aidenable price pressure to the long¬ 
distance cable companies. Satelliite sup¬ 
porters admit that cables are now slightly 
cheaper on highovolume intercontinental 
imites but dadm this situation will change 
with the advent of the Intelsat IVs, whicii 
should continue to drop in price as the 
huge devekipment costs are written off. 
All in all, it looks like being a nice business 
for BAC, and Britain, to be in on. 

Computers 

A flexible package 


The biggest drawback to today’s lightning- 
fast computers is the va^t amount of tiine 
and energy that must t»e spent on writing 

C rogrammes for them. But this may not 
e the worst part of a customer’s situa¬ 
tion. By the time a programme is written, 
it may already be out of date, but Chang-' 
ing it will usually he irksome and expen¬ 
sive. 

To avoid the rigidity of the average 
programme, International Computers this 
week introduji^ a ,software applications 
system thit marks a big advance in .ffexi- 
bility« Clumsily called. NIMMS XNine- 
teen-hundied Integrated Modular Man- 
agenm Systen^i the'cuts 
oiit abbdt 40 pef ccht bf to prt|giainiiting 
that hoxinaUy WottW be^'necesiaty atki 
dices the Wiaidcter Into smaB >h 6 dules. 
The customer can change the pragramfne 


module by module instead of iiaving to, 
upset big portions of a whole programme. 

NIMMS took 85 systems analysts two- 
and-a-half years to design and haf a)st 
ICL £800,000 but the company figures 
the effort was well worth it. A^ut 700 
ICL 1900 series computers now in^lled 
could make use of the new package, 
designed to sort out the snarls of pro-, 
duction control in factories. By linxing 
it with other ICL packages, it can also 
perfoim middle and upper management 
functions, such as costing and long-range 
planning. In fact, the package looks sr> 
good that ICL’s saliesmen must wish the 
190P series were compatible with IBM 
machines, .If they were, packages like 
this could be sold separatdy round the 
world to customers too timorous to order 
anything but IBM hardware. 


House prices 

Through the roof 

Building materials producers are begin¬ 
ning to feel the draught in housebuilding, 
Beick production in February was 10 per 
cent down on a year before. And London 
Brick aniKHinced this week that it will 
cut its production by 7 per cent because 
the demand just is not there. This will 
mean dosing two more bricfcwotfcs in 
addition to one already shut down in 
February, and furtlner cutting down on 
night siliift work. But while last year’s xo 
per cent drop in housebuilding may 
iiave given brickmakers, and builders^ a 
rough tiiTie, it has done nothing to keep 
house prices down. Quite the contrary. 
A steady rise in property values each 
year is by now pretty well taken for 
granted, but last year’s increase of 7.6 
per cent in the price of new private houses 
was laiger than in any of the preceding 
three years. An average new house at the 
end of 1969 cost about £4,960, or nearly 
£360 nicne than a year <^fore. And 
price.s this year look like going up even 
faster. 

The Building Societies Association, 
which compile the 1969 figures from its 
members* records, lists a number of leasons' 
why there is ho chance of a slowdown. 
Selective employment tax, for oAc, makes 
a difference of £125 on.the price of the' 
average new house. As for other tmees, 
builders, like other small businesses, leckon, 
that close company provisions are hitting 
their pockets so hard that they cannot 
absozb the cost. Land prices Axe still 
rapidly rising as suitable buildir^ plots 
become scarcer. Raw material prices are 
adso On the move; bricks, steel and idaster- 
jboand have ^1 gpiie up rmntly, and, 
cement prices wm rais^ a furiheir 4^^ 
per cent this week, only fwrmpntlu alters 
the 10 per cent rise allowed by the faces' 
and Incomes ^Board. Indivratually the 
impact of bmlding material increases on 
house prices is smaB, but it att adds 1^. 
Tlie cost of trtoving materials aund ^uip- 
ment too, will be pushed up by tine 
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I'fansport Act. To cap « all, huildens, 
like everyone else, are paying' record, or 
near record, interest rates ; it will take 
more than a half per cent cut in Bank 
rate to ease this. 

No wander, then, that there has been 
a massive swing to older houses over the 
past year. They arc usually better value 
for spate, quality and location, and take 
less cash to make habitable. The building 
societies are getting seriously worried about 
more and more prospective buyers being 
squee^ out of the market by the escala¬ 
tion in house prices. On the rough rule 
that monthly repayments should not 
exceed gross weekly income, a 'lx)rn>wei 
would nave to earn £30 a week to afford 
the repayments at per cent interest or, 
say, a £4,000 loan for the average £5,000 
house. But average earnings for manual 
wc»rkers are <»nly alnml £25 a week. 


Bread 


A thinner slice 


Britain has eaten steadily less bread since 
the war. The rise in affluence has dulled 
the public's appetite and the weighting 
given to bread in tiie cost of living index 
has dropped by a quarter since 1962. But 
a rise in price is still a political worry and 
the Prices and Incomes Board has just 
reported* on the baking industry for the 
fourth time, allowing an extra id to be 
put on a large loaf that will now retail 
at IS 9 d. It is the si.xth bread price rise 
in five years and the second in 1970. 

The bakers have been caught not so 
much by the dwindling home inarket, 
which in revenue terms has been growing 
by albout 5 per cent a year to its present 

* Bread Prices and Pay in the Baking Industry 
HMSO, 2s. 


£370 million, as by rising cn^ts. They 
have repeatedly made attempts'tb increase 
efficiency along the guidelines pro>Hded by 
past PIB reports but have made little 
progress in al)sorblng the massive costs of 
marketing and distribution, Vi^^hieh now 
take 38 per cent of the price of a loaf, 
rhe return on capital earned by the five 
major bakers, ivho comrbj almost three 
quarters of the ruarket, has now qtqpped 
to under 3 per cent, which has made rtcw 
investment and cost saving modernisation 
very hard to finance. There arc nofnew 
markets in which to diversify and the 
demand for cakes and pastries, which ha.s 
grown in the past, now seems to have 
levelled off at £200 million a year. 

RoskiWs marathon 

That third runway 


The four months of public b;^rihgs on 
the site for a third London airport opened 
in London this week with a curtain raiser 
from the Ministry of Technology that 
took the form of a letter to the RoskiJl 
coiimiission pointing out the feasibility 
of putting a third runway down at 
Heathrow, and thus expanding its capa¬ 
city very considerably. Both Mintcch and 
the commission have turned unexpectedly 
coy about releasing the text of the 
letter. Seeing this is a public inc^uiry, why 
should any evidence given to it (saving 
only that of the Ministry of Defence) be 
treated as secret ? But the gist of Mintech's 
message appears to have l3een that 
the impending development of short take¬ 
off aircraft makes it possible to think of 
going ahead with the long cherished plan 
of the British Airports Authority to put 
a .short take-off runway down in the no- 
nian’s-land flietween the airport’s present 
northern boundary and the M.4. 


'The .significance of this suggestion is 
that a third runway could increase 
Heathrow's capacity 25 per cent. This> 
plus devel(}pments at Luton and Gat- 
wick, would bring the combined capacity 
of the three airports very close to the 
maximum number of aircraft that air 
traffic control could allow into the south 
east area anyway. It could, therefore, not 
only make a third major London airport 
unnecesitary, but perhaps also impossible. 
With between £500 million and £600 miL 
lion, and the character of a huge tract of 
.>outh east countryside at stake, this is a 
proposal that should 'be examined more 
seriously than the Roskill commi.ssion 
appears to have done so far, 

(')n the evidence of the first few days, 
it looks as if the public hearings are going 
to provide a field-day for the lawyers and 
no one else, designed to pick teeny weeny 
deil>ating holes in the technical evidence 
suggesting that any one site might be 
marginally better than any other site ; 
the technical evidence was drawn in sucfi 
broad strokes anyway that this is not 
going to be difficult. But who is going to 
provide evidence on the pnly two issues, 
material to the commi.ssion’s choice :* 
The.se are : 

'I'he true capacity of Heathrow, Gatwick 
and Luton combined, given that each is 
developed to its full capacity (the signi¬ 
ficance of Mintech’s letter is that once 
the fea.sibility of a third runway is 
admitted, there is no reason why it 
should not be a full-length runway.) 

The significance of developments to 
the north of I..ondon where Birming¬ 
ham, for example, has a £12 million 
development scheme in hand. 

Birmingham’s traffic has been growing 
fast. If Ehndon airport is expanded and 
improved, as it must be to serve the new 
exhibition centre, then the short-listed 
third airport site.s facing the midlands 
would be ruled out. 


Smaller roundabouts =* smaller jams 


Ibe latc.st brainchild of traffic controllers 
is the .so-called inini-ioundabout designed 
by the Road Research Laboratory, which 
undertakes fio per cent of the research 
into roads in Britain. A roundabout at 
Peterborough was recently, for a cost of 
.Cl,000, given a 25 per cent increase in 
capacity and the iiorional value of the time 
motorists thus saved is put at £12,500 a 
year. Not that it always works as neatly. 
In a .similar experiment at Cardiff, bowle- 
neck.s at one roundabout were cleared so 
quickly that they built up at the iic.\t 
junction instead, and eventually fed back 
to the. first roundabout. Even so, the time 
saved was valued at .£25,000 a year. 

Not everyone believes in this sort of 
figuring, but 41 councils have been suffici¬ 
ently imprestsed by its effects on traffic to 
ask for the RRl/s new-Style roundabout, 
and the four-scientist team which has been 
working on the project for three years is 
trying to evolve a fonnula thut will 
prodiicf the optimum dedgn lor any junc¬ 
tion. This involves, among other things, 
pgy^ng volunteer motorists 5s an hour to 


simulate traffic jams. 

The mini-roundabout i;icor|>oratcs three 
basic features. 'The central i.dand is 
extremely small, much smaller than usual. 
The rule of priority for traffic on the 
right is rigidly enforced, with elevated 
blisters in the road to discourage those 
who w'ould di.sobcy. And a number of 
lanes at the access points arc widened 
considerably, so encouraging traffic to filter 
to the left. The, net result is that traffic 
How can, on average, either be increased 
by one-third or the area occupijid by 
loundabouts reduced by a .similar amount 
rhe British preference for roundabouts 
at road junctions is in contrast to the 
French .system of traffic lights, but, accord¬ 
ing to the RRL, the French rule of 
priority to the right, when combined with 
driving on the right, is a guaranteed redpe 
for bottlenecks. Contrary to jxypular belief, 
roundabouts are actually safer than signal- 
operated iunctions, choqgh this has yet to 
be ixroyed of the latest design. It seems 
thai , signals give road users a false dense 
of security. , 


Where traffic lights arc still preferred 
in Britain, as in the centre of big towns, 
the RRli has developed ' a system of 
synchronisation that is more .sophisticated 
than any other in the world. Traffic signals 
along single routes, like London's Park 
Lane and Baker Street, have been syn- 
rhmnised for several years, but now the 
same idea can be introduced twu- 
dimcnsionally for the junctions covering 
a whole area. This computer-linked 
system was introduced as.a prototype in 
Glasgow in 1987, arid is now being copied 
elsewhere, as Glasgow’s saving in the first 
year amounted to 600 per cent of the'cost 
of introduction (.£320,000). It does not, 
however, appear practtcai with towns of 
under 4 oo,0(m» and with a .sparse traffic 
light system. 

Ill teims of rate of return, research into 
traffic control produces far greater benefits 
than road-building (though the coat-benefit 
rate of rcjtum on neariy all new roads is, 
in turn, far higher than the Gkivcmmcnt’s 
test discount rate for nationalised industry 
investment). 


T 
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Usacti tadwiaft C.»> Luaidt^itwaftCa 'UbaMD BndMn l4Mbt EftiaftM ft Go* 
MoBiiticihtfef. HamVar Monfll Lyiidu hwrtCijtiiiioy ft Soiiili B. Motilcr aod* Soho ft Co. S o H io d Unloki d Co. 
M«gd;ft^IiitetiiaiiMalSJL Noderioibcho K.V. N«»Ja.oEE 2 M 2 iritiooGo. 

TbeW ikfcoSoco r W ffA* Tlw Kuifro Kdiononi Scewilim Co.. Lli. Noomro Socinltioo lotowo li w iol . hr , 

Sd.dSSKl(&:; :■ riima.,.Bd#i0|bfa« : 


K Mm iAi wi i5ocoiijjo.1^ (fkdfic) " K.ll.lodiaiilidSflM Ewol'Pitiiia E.1>.SdjoooEl(idditftMa.w 

Scimi|w,d|^ “nr,||0Bqr$ci^ SilverdFAkoodwr . Sid^j^^ftCo. 

SodMGAdrale SoriMG«idtalod.Sn|ao^A. SmttoliiaBiiojdiMoEoBk itMM«,ToH|^ft SwMlii^ldobmkm 
Swiss Bank Cogmra^ (Overseas) C G. TrioiMM VwniMboidio lb«ftai| , Vonam Co." .^^dmiifb'Com fc|^.0 oifi m ) 
M.M.WailmfAi«eluati»,WimftCo. WooltoiWkolgiloobort Wtaddedii^ WMtO |Wd< ftCo. TflouitioSM^|d|^Coovoiv 
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^MnOMLAMD 6RINDLAYS 
^ BANKUMmD 


Points from the Statement ty t/^ Chairman, 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Aldington, P.C., D.S.O. 

for the year ended 3Ut Dectaiber 1969. 


Capital and Reserves 

Deposits 

Advances 


I 1969 
£41 m. 
£652 m. 

; £318m. 


1968 
£21 m. 
£466 m. 
£226 m. 

Distribution of Nett Profits after Tax 

1965 

19^6 

1967 

1968 

1989 

Asia 

53% 

3d% 

30% 

31% 

24% 

Africa 

12% 

11% 

11% 

13% 

11% 

Mediterranean and Middle East 

— 


— 

— 

9% 

London (including Subsidiaries) 

35% 

4j% 

59% 

56% 

56% 


100% 

To5% 

100% 

100% 

109% 


1969 brought to the Bank new Capital funds, 
new banking partners—First National City 
Bank—a spread of operations into the Middle 
Eastern countries, introduction of new types of 
business in India, Africa, London and Europe, 
and a new Headqu^ers. Each of these 
changes will bring substantial rewards in the 
loi^tom. 

Profits after tax and usual deductions 
amounted to i,2‘\ million. (Not comparable 
with fbrmer years). 

Inner Reserves have gained materially 
during the year. 

As a result of two agreements made in 1969, 


we now have important banking interests in 
Paris (pending to Geneva) and in Beirut. 

Wnif Brandt’s Sons & Co. Ltd.; Good 
progre^ has been made in the general develop¬ 
ment ol* their services. 

The .Merchant Banking Division in India 
had a very successful first year; a similar 
Merchant Banking Division is to be established 
in Pal^tan. Merchant banking &cilities are 
now aviilable at our Head Office in Afiica. 

A radical review of our organisation is in 
progress with McKinsey & Co. examining our 
top Mapagement structure and its x^tionshq) 
witii this General Management overseas, with 
our Sul^sidiaries and with our Associates. 



IndEttding the first interim dividend paid in total rale 14}% dividend for 1969 compared 

Abtcdi 19ii9 by National and Gfindlays ftmk with 14% for t9W. 

Litid^iid^' ihatt^oldets will have received a I 


; ^ 'v, ■ f1 

Copies of the Report emd Accounts are ooailaMf j^rom the Secretary, National 
and GrmdUys Bank Limited, 29 'Renckm^ ^reet, London EJGi2r 
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Wall Street : the prime that 
didn't pump 


Price trends land trading activity on 
American stock exchanges were still in the 
doldrums at midweek, two weeks after the 
spirited reception given to the banks' cut 
in their prime lending rate. Since that 
spurt, prices have been moving sideways 
at the 790 jlevel otf the Dow-Joncs 
industriad average wiith vdiume down to 
about 9 mn ^res a day. 

What has sobered the market is concern, 
not that credit wiM fail to grow easier, 
but that the economic slo^own has 
already ibecome so pervasive as to cause 
a marked deteriorat&n in corporate eatn- 
ings for the March quarter and possibly 
one or more beyond. Other worries range 
from feara the economy is heading into 
a disruiptive recession, to the spectre that 
the continuing procession of fat labour 
contract settlements will so sustain a high 
rate of inflation that the monetary authori* 
ties may let up on the credit biakes more 
slowly than been antidipated. 

Many invesitors, both tTutttutional 
and individual, have been staying on the 
sidelines at least until the present round 
of expected poor corporate earnings 
reports are out of the way. The high 
multiple glamour stocks have been especi¬ 
ally hard hit by recent sales by mutual 
funds, lightening positions lest the p/es 
should cnttnble in the wake ol tod 
earnings. Recent losers in this volatile 
group included Avon Produc 4 a» Motmrola 
and IntenmtkMBd Tekphoiie asid Tele* 
graph. A good deal of buying intmst 
meanwhile has beegu centred on die hi^r 
yielding blue chips including moton^ 
xteeh and some dietnkab. This covioentTa- 
tion, brokers say, has tended to stabilise 
the popular averages while masking the 
fact (hat a great many stocks have been 
posting more declines dian gains. 

Some brcAers believe however tha^ once 
the present spgte of disappointing earn* 
ings is out of the ivay the market will be 
heartened by government eflfoipts to reflate 
the economy. And , expect . these 
measures b become more dg (he 

autumn congressidhat .pj|^dhs approach. 
Hence some analysts, antijcljp^te renevi^ 
Aiming of prices thbiigh ,pijgh^ 
in a riantjw range.'"At ^p^^ 
deterrent on stocks is the fact that the 
bond and mimey tnaikal yk^ had 


New York 


been dropping until rather recently have 
begun to go up again under the weight 
of heaw new cofiporate issues. These 
high yields are anodier reason why side¬ 
lined funcfa are in no hurry to get back 
into stocks. ' 

London market 


Budget blues 

Despite a crop of good company results 
equities have been an uneasy market in 
Ivondon, mainly on feare that Tuesday’s 
Budget will indude another hike in cor¬ 
poration tax. Wqge awards remained an 
andllary preoccupation in the absence of 
any feeling that inflationary pressures 
could be turned to the market’s advantage. 
The gloom was made more complete by 
the weidmeas of the Austretian nidcd 
specs, Poseidon falling to around £45 on 
Wednesday ^nd Thursday against £67^ 
a week eaiiier. The Financial Times 
industrial ordinary iisdex was 366.9 on 
Ihuirsday, only a poinC above Wednes* 
day’s low for 1970. 

Rio Tinto-Zinc _ 

Good big holes in 
the ground_ 


Rio TfintcnZine has been remaikably shy 
about quantifying its losses on Avonxnouth 
or on the ha^^it Twenty Mule Train 
Borax product which, the group explains, 
was Mt by enzyme oonmtition. The latter 
ii relatively smaH, but RTZ hsu some £39 
nm in the Inqierial Smdtt^ 

Oi^qp which an 1968 showed a lore of 
£14 mn conqiared with a profit in 1966 
of £1.3 mn. 

Pne of Jhe problems has been that 
titoures (l^fche acid and sinter plants at 
AvoQoreiifii resttkited production of zinc 
at a ^ company was sdling 

and expentive pur- 
dSase^luei 4 o be made to meet contracts. 
Then again, tiiuiSdlowm are hadeously 
expensive on any £14 mn oapicail project, 


and the guesstimated loss attributable to 
Aironmouth during 1969 is £a mn. Ibis 
can be looked at in twp ways—tidier the 
losses indicate trouble that cannot easily 
be .turned round, or if, as the company 
says, solutions are in s^t, dney couM 
rtipreseni a substantial amition to profits 
this year. This could be imporrent. As the 
table (page 76} sht^, three investments 
made all the running in igto. At their 
head was Conzibc Ru>tinto of Australia. 

The major contributor to CRA’s 30% 
earnings contribution was Hsinei^ey 
Iron (34'^ owned) now the principal con¬ 
tributor to CRA earnings. With the 
Japanese buying as much as Hamersley 
will let them (m November last year a 
1 tsr mn ton i3*yoar oorutract was agreed) 
the output of Mt. Tom Price has been 
increased by 5 mn tons a year to 2^.5 mn 
tons a year, and a new mine and town¬ 
ship has be^ establislied at Paraburdoo, 
33 mUes, away. With this in operation, 
Hamersley should be producing 37.5 mn 
tons by 1974. Meanwhile production of 
ore in 1969, at 13.6 mn tons, was still 
42% greater than in 1968. 

As for CRA^s bauxite debits at Weipa 
(currently being worked via die 50% 
owned Gomaloo which is going public 
this year after which CRA wul own 45%), 
the group is uirworricd by die expected 
world overiupply of aluminium m the 
mid-1970s when the various smelters 
currently being built around the world 
all come on stream. Growth in Austxalia 
will apparently take up ihost of Comalco's 
production and RIE haa atten^ted to 
protect its outilets atdie fabtication end 
through the recent ritor nrei^ger. 

The biggest devtiopment js the £430 
mn Bougamville project^ where some 760 
mn cons of low gmde copper will be 
developed joindy with New Broken Hill 
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DIVIRSEY^ 


...is Where \bu Arel 

1ST WO MAN iST 

6 i"- 

i DOVE TU SEI 

AR DAR Nl AR 

ESTA DONOE USTED ESTA 

IS WAAR JE OOK BENT 

E8T Uk oil VOUS ItES 

ER HVOR DE ER 

ESTA ONDE SUA FIRMA ESTA 

Divertey Is tpsciil chemicals. Is world-wide, and 
where you are. 

DIversey supplies hundreds of special chemicals 
to the food. Institutional, metal, and uansport 
Industries—and to almost every other processing 
Industry as well—^where hygiene, housekeeping, 
and cleaning are essential. 

Diversey*8 professional knowledge of the finest 
cleaning and sanitation Systems and integrated 
hygiene plans Is provided as a routine part of 
DIversey service, for your profit. 

With our know-how and our extensive selection 
of specialized chemicals, we can solve your re¬ 
lated problems. DIversey is where you are, with 
D-men chemical specialists to Improve your 
results. You csn rely on DIversey—^the Special 
Chemicals people I 


THE 


Your DIvorsoy compsny 
Is but ■ phono osll away. 




DIVIRSEY CORPORATION 

HEADQUARTERS 


212 Wast Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Itllnois SOSOS 
312-782-OBOO Cable: DIVERCQ 


In: Talfphona: 

AUSTRALIA Sevan Hills IN.S.W.) 622-1400 
BCLAIUM Hulalnean 02.6S.44.0S 
BRAZIL Sao Paulo 273-9122 
CANADA Clarkson (Ontario) 622-3611 
DENMARK Copanhagan 16 15 18 
PRANCE Oteir U Farriara 406-4040 
OERMANY Frankfurt/Main 29 40 41 
AREECE Athens B24-170 
HAWAII Alaa (Honolulu) 488-1911 
HDNOURA8 San Podro 8ula 62-11-96 
IRAN Taharan 481 30-S1 1739 
HeUND IMbMit W»m. 

ITALY MIten ttS<{«il 
JAMAICA KUmmMvn 
MCTTWRLAMDt AWMiiAim 010.231)14 
NOvnAiAim PwMMoaooRs 
NORWAY ONeOMl.T3 
PUSHTO neo Rm Jum 722.SMe 
tmOAPOHR TMiun JiirMi|. «lHl40 
SOUTH AfHieA P.O. Bek Rl422 MirahUHewn 
•PAIN OMoelena 230.2000 
SWRORN HeWnOberoOB/MOl 20 
•WmoMANO Fribeurs f037) f14JI4 
TNMfiOAO Arime20T.03T» , f 

jM»TaB.I(IM|OOM SeriMt 22 22 

rtaur eiiMje3t»T2R42oo 
^ nWR lU BIf ew«eee^ 5 !M.U 


UoMWholomra 

I 



ONIINMT... 


What does an average capital growth 
of 73 . 18 % suggest to you? 


Certainly not a Unit Trust. Possibly a 
high flying shars.Actually 73.18% was the 
average capital growth reported by HMI 
for the period Jan 1 ’68-Mar 1 *78. HMI are 
the world’B largest brokers in 
Modem British Stamps. 

Stamps have always shown 
a strong tendency to appreciate 

in value. But until fairly recently the only people 
to benefit from this vrere private collectors 
who by private study and largely trial and error 
methods taught themselves to buy wisely. 

Now you can use stamps to protect yourself 
against the declining purchasing power 
of money. The expertise and world-wide contacts 
of HMI are yours for the asking. 

How HMI serves you. HMI experts assess all 
stamp issues available, negotiate on your 
behalf, and dispatch your portfolio of stamps to 
you within 14 days of receipt of your order. 

This portfolio is then your property to hold or 
sell, to u$ or any other buyer, as you wish. 

We-report to you bi-monthly on the current 
value of your holding. 

No capital gains tax to pay when selling in lots 
of under £1000—another way in which your 
money is protected. 

Naturally you will want full information. We will 
be pleased to send It. 



HARVaV WCHAELINVISTMINT6, 

SCpTTWHUKHOUSa, 

UBbSl.lNaLAND. 

TolophoRo: 

Telox: Wnf7 CaUoe: InvMl iNodo 


asAeiMeeMeeeeeiMiReiaEReMieeeeMeMeAAeMiMiii 
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NbI < M m<ng B ol Rio Tln^i-Ztoc 
Conzinc Rfotinto Auitnrtii 




1 fie$ 1 M 9 
£ mn 

'I' 


Othar tMjirMlR 


w ''' 


4.6 

18.6 

21.1 


(e^ with .j<|6% of die equity, xa^ : 

f aing t» dli fii|»ua administiationy^ 
ts mm here eie •n^lMdy's guest, 
with. fe}af)oi» euniiw £17.5 ma oA., 
0.61 % tue compaffid mth 0.47% avenm'. 
at InnniiivS^ the leturn. it righ% 
deacHbiea at i bonanza. Pa iefaota hhd. 
another very good year. Hie avecan 
realitM fwke ta £5^ per ton wat idh* 
stant|)dly up on 19W. Iq futx, die. own' 
pany .it (mly benefidary of, hto 

free niaihet copier. .prioeiK nnce .haK ev' 
prodqctioh it oopnatittedi < 

Rid' Aigbih idio benefite 4 tom die jMffa 
levelTOf coMar prices, prirtkswariy at itt 
prodriedori IK leiatia^ mdte .cotdy. And 
uranMf'l^iririh^^ toed of ipdd’k strike 
stoppljik^ itode aatgnifi^ coQtributkHi 
to tne ilQbi^yiS nm uKzease in eachina. 
One dmlem .fw the future it that (to 


% the future it that (he 
'tri rigjpfy die Jafanesc (riih the 
Iriductlbn of the Loiriiiti mine it 


bein|. held up by the Briddi Cqlundxan 
govenuase^ which wants (to cMspany to 
put tm a'refineiv in (to area. Ine deal 
couidue jeopardiped. 

The net lendt of RTZ't operations, in 
the year . dherefoce hat been to talw total 
revenue tom £it^ mn to £338 mn, widi 
pretax pitpfiti riimg 30% to £69.7 mn. 
On the ehlamd mare capital this repre- 
tents ti.p/e of 31 at last, It it cleany a 
long'term stock, and with its luCtsiduiry 
GRA valued in the maiket >at £806 mn 
compared vdth RTZ's £874 mn, the 
latter could be regarded at dies^. At the 
earnings levef 1970 could bring in around 
£4 mn more, n the Avonmou^ smelter 
begins to run econwrically, and if Boiax 
in America turns round. A proqiective 
p/e in the upper ao’s it stiB rather a lot 
to pay for the privilege, of dig^g holes 
in the ground, out on ht gnrS^ record 
there diiould be no shortage of buyers. 


Slater Walker Securities 

Changing camps 


'Idwt year M^im Slater wri;,die conrio' 
mariteluagf.Tnis year hit mJe'hat thitod 
away tom indiistry to firiunre 
il^ ^lfmiiaaent, hopefitlly toqum ioanii* 
';^j|^.;ii»t'''|iri'Pretturet of’'eCriaofiiic cydes 
contumertiE.Ndt todrely by 

dotaeiowux, the igSg Sktor Waaer nmi» 
jj^dlect.die chai^ng enaptotii^ ifinth;‘£6.i 
i^. -cemhig in from mvcftmeht hahlti^ 
ilpihet £4.6 mn from the inddStrilsl tide 
totoe head office bqieases. 

The £9.76 hm pretax profit it com* 
poitably ahead of die £9 mh'phit fweCast 
jdetpite the kut ^ £030,000 from the 
. deconsolidation of RaUl International), 
and eanrings at £6.1 mn|to 119 % up on 
«9^. At the per shale level, die rite 
tom 11 3d to as 6lri ifepiesents an hhtoti' 
tri p/e of at^ .at.5^ Tto ftowfh in 
riumiigs per riiaret .at a ooinpbund rate 
4 tf 63% since 196^ has been carefully. 
riiltiyated. In Oeconliber hut year, for 
«xain|di^ die aequisidon of P. B. Cow wiH 
have ddpted tomings swnewhat, since 
there wBl have been no conbrimthMi from 
h to the griMip. The £1 mn expected from 
it during should help this year’s 
growth very niodly. The point about last 
year’s %uies however is that die indus- 
titri ade <Ud worse than expected. 

Bodi the rubber interests and Crittali.' 
Hope were hit falling demand, the. 
foirhei: omtribudng around £450,000^ 
the lator despite earlier expectadons of 
£9.5 tim turning in less than £1:3 mn, 
anowar victim ,, of the squeeze , cm owi' 
itructibn wwk. Philips Brgridriiurst 
simibily followed the misfortuhOS of >the 
Crimplene' club» ahd ' |»oduced noihiiw 
liki! the £1.7 aim' forecast fn the offer 
docdment in Sc^iqtotor. Its oAtfioullon 
Was protoldy neater £1 rnn; Oidy die 
opdcid group worked out weH. 

On the: financial side, however, desdiug 
profits of around £i nm must he placed 
in the conteict ,of an extremely difficult 
maikiet The brMk'pp of Pottesfal Land,' 
ISmber and RaiKtayi vddrif had been 


acquired for £ii mn tos just aiiout 
doubled the value of the sum of its parts. 
And franked investment income of 
suisund fisaomvo nliiajto'iewiiinKs of die 

bank, 

Slater- Weltor 4 ^'"'^(lwieti^' have con* 
tritotMtim^dm. Mr 

Sfarter niit tw cNific sw remain- 

iqg pettMtondyimmi^'3fi% to 38%. 

Par X 970 h.ritori«ni^j 4 Mmh>g die second 
hrif pretax .piiriBI'.l^ :iimnd Ipve about 
£104 mn,' piiils sprieffi^ pvta* £i mn 
for P. B. tSayf and .WajOwr Young, and 
another £1 ma frCdo dealn^profits. This 
year should conaei^th^']hdd at least 
£19.5 mn pretax, putdrig ffie,shares on 
a protective jp/e el Meanwhile 

the asset badsing. tovdie itons wiM be 
found *0 much dttbugm dse revamp 
of industrial dtusbdoiri but dtrough the 
muket; capituHsMioiii' of,'Ito investment 
banking nssodjsttes. Iflr Swgr. has moved 
tom. the Wmtoit ‘Hririm 0 Hsoley 
Dmyton’s. ‘ 


Bmk Organisati^ 

No bargliin 


Results for the first ^8^ wee&s of the 
cuirent financial peiipdg stretdied fcmr 
months, to a ti^,^yeiar-^ in October, 
show thitt nohe or Rur^s momentum 
has been lost. Net ^profits am lip to 26% 
to ^ £7.3. mn^ of which, Xerox 

cosmibi^ 79%, yis 6 i Ihe propw- 
tkm brought in from the wonder copier 
was nearer 70%. 

llie new deal ^th the Xerox 
Cotporetibn imnolinci^ last December, 
under which cohtio|/pf Rjuik Xerox 
natsed to the i^iencan parent but it 
became ttm eastenf' hemisphere company 
for all produc^ thtemeted by 

the market as gates 

to the next up 

the Xerox pnce zoomed 

to an aU then 

r^reated lindl het]^.^ m John 
Davis's tumish projac^to least" 

'I ' .' CofilHhued on page 80 



Mtir 



, 'RinKh 


Much as eiMeM 
Bovts Hotdinga 
London Brick 
RTZ 

Rugby R. (;t|ftont 


e» >17 
n/a ; nfa 

CB 

Us, 


£84 +22 

n/e n/e 

tm +16 
n/e n/e 


’ + S3 


+ 30 ' 

+ 23 ■ 


.i + 17’ 

+ 3 
+ I13'* 



> +116 

fiOk'iS 

+ m 

+ 6 

£8!i9 

+ 11 

+ 46 

£0X)7 

+ 21 

- 2 

£0.04 

- 38 


@<20 

£0.03 

11? ^ 

+ U1 


$1.88 

- 16 1 


e\M +jg 


ggk -a 




'V:A. I. Baker 
llowlfiorpe 
, Erskine 

D. J. SmHh 


H. Vincent 
Sir R. Stewart 
Sir V. Duncan 
Sir H. Raddieh 


M. L. Malar 


I per share 


* shorn prtca 


t prsviput yssr 


n/s n&t mmhsbh 
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Sheraton 






:r-\ 


The Sheraton-Blackstone, the Sheraton-Chicago 
and the Shcraton-O’Hare Motor iiotel open ;t«) 
the “Windy City” to you. Make Sheraton your 
headquaiters for comfort, enjoyment and value. 

For reservations contact your Travel Agent or 
any Sheraton Reservation Office. In London, call 
01.937 9876, telex 261534; in Paris, caM S53.51.4Q, 
telex 27X81; in Frankfort, call 29.22.15, telex 
4 14115; h Tel Aviv, call ^UL trim 033.871; 
in Brussels, ealT 12.30.78, telex 22.989; in Rdme. 
call 68.66.3l^lelex61618; In Madrid, call 2226357; 
in Kuwait, call 24Q4I; in Caraona, caH 32.fQJ96} 
inBiienosAlMikcall31-<126,tClex01X1184nT^S, 
in Sanriaga. ctdl 820ll,.telex 35200Q6 ITT COM;- 
in JauMlca, csU tpdK; in Nassau, can 2430|. 

' to ’ 
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KuranKp 


Imibng the i^eoiiji 


The Lonftilbh stoct mrarket learned a great 
many lessons during 1965. Funds with 
second line securities 90W job in and 
of them in considerably smaller packages 
and with greater speed. The importance 
of the market as an overall indicator is 
watched and acted upon as assiduously as 
any hints that may be dropped by today's 
investment kings. And although the gun¬ 
slinger has been taken off ihe v^ted 
posters he is still around, and deaKng in 
the solid stocks he wouldn't have l^n 
seen dead with a year ahi^ a half ago. 

What is remarkableaixmt ttiiatjuai^ter's 
comparison of unit trust peiformances 
however is the significant return of the 
qukk-change artist. The star perform¬ 
ances^ of both Slater Walker Higk Income 
trust and Jessel Property and General 
trust, leaders oyer three months and one 
year respcctiw^, Show the rewards of 
active traufing./The latter, too, owes much 
of its current success to an intelligent 
reading of the market. Moving from 
equities to gilts and back again, it has 
capitalised on an investment scene which 
Was clearly,and unambiguously forecast 
by so many 'analysts but on which so many 
funds missed out 

The market may now be poised for a 
significant move after the Budget. Some 
brokers have stuck their necks out and 
predicted a 100 point rise in the index 
this year, though even the optimists are 
now mostly saying that the rise will prob¬ 


ably largely occur from mid-summer on¬ 
wards. 

' That would suggest this is the time to 
get into the market. The presence in the 
top lists of funds which have only 
recently been started, funds like the Slater 
Walker High Income, Emblem, Gompeti- 
dve Capital, and Enterprise, is clearly 
partly due to thefir timing. Yet although 
unit trust skleiJIiave recovered somewhat, 
they are stitt/Considerably behind the 
early months of last year. Net new invest¬ 
ment in January and February totalled' 
mn compared with £66 inn lait 
year, bringing the current total of ur^t 
trust funds to £1,458 mn. The indust^ 
has a lot of ground to make up. 

Apart from the return of the perform¬ 
ance men, this quarter’s tables show up 
what the investment trust men have been 
saying for the past six months—namely, 
that the financial sector is where the best 
growth will be this year. Jessel’s New 
Issue, City of London and Property and' 
General trusts, the Ebor Proptoty and 
Building, the various investment trust 
unit trusts, Ti^et Financial—all these 
represeid the highly profitable move into 
the City's own institutions. In a way it 
is also pli^sing for the men involved, 
since that backgrounds have inevitably 
taught diem a great deal more about the 
operators in this nmrket than about men 
who cfiscover amazing new electronic 
devices. 


; Leadings tl^ yem.|h^rt-teim^ is 
the. Slate^ Income'trust. 

^ Established last j|va twe ^en the 
Slater Walker stablje still smarted ^from 
die wounds inflicted by Invan, the trust 
was geared to safe high-yielding un¬ 
volatile stocks. It intended, for example, 
to mn a daily programme through 
Hoarc’s computer to pick . up likely 
looking stocks to go into. But the 
elephant was trying to mate the flea. The 
styles were incompatible. Within two 
months, aided by the fact that the initial 
offer had attracted a disappointing 
^i$o,oQq,so allowing the managers scope 
' fpt y aeti^ dealing, a new investment 
i^nag^ Ian Wassermann, was 

the t^t moving on an 
eauM gIO^^ and income basis. 

This he i^, swinging in and out of 
sk)cks like Gi^neral Refractories, Incledon 
and Lambert, taking positions in recovery 
situations like J. Brockhouse or going 
along for the ride with Ralli and Sterling 
Guarantee. 'Fhe 40% growth since its 
formation (21.2% in 1970), plus a 
steady inflow of new money, has raised 
the fund to a value of about £1.3 mn, 
still small enough for the sort of second 
line situations which did so well in 
American markets in 1968. It should be 
an interesting trust to watch this year. 

In second place is Save and Prosper’.«! 
Scoiexesnpt Gfowth, a small (£270,000) 
fund aimw at gross funds and not avail¬ 
able to the public, and therefore not 
liable to tax. But die two Jessel funds 
which follow, the , New Issue,and City of 
Ixmilon trusts, represent the most out- 
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S/«e»f Watk^f's Jim Hichols, Jessats Mafk $t. Swithern Cross's Fiiehard King, Targat*s Tim Simon: hading tha parade 


standingly successful stable in this different from the very short-term three- industrial ordinary share index closed at 

quarter’s survey. Six out of the seven months one, except that the tax free trusts 385.6, representing a 6.4% fajl from 

Jessel trusts have appeared in one or other (for institutions) like Scotexcmpt, Tyn- January 2nd’s 412.0. It was the lowest 

of the three top tabl». In the three-months dall Local Authority, and Scotlaps, are level touched by the market in 1970 and 

table, Jessel Income, Jessel Property and more in evidence. Of the two trusts from probably reflects the pessimism felt about 

General and Jessel Investment trust units First Investors and Savers, Enterprise and the Budget For ^e unit trusts it is also 

follow the top two, with gains ranging Competitive Capital, both of which a dispiriting time since the growth jposi- 

from 8.1% to 10.9%, The sixth trust, appear in the three-months table, only the tions being built up in often difH^ft*>to- 

Jessel Gold and General appears in the former makes it into the one-year table, market stocks cannot really stand another 

three-year table. The success of the group ^ts concentrated holding of 33 stocks is round of last year’s bear race. But unl^s 

is very largely due to its intelligent; aimed solely at capital growth and funds come into the market the lictive 
anticipation of the market about Christ- Australia is an important element in the managers will be pushed, sometimes 

mas-time. Followii^ the rise from group’s investment plans. Stratton too unwisely, into trading their \ positions 

November’s low point, the group correctly appears in both the (hree-months and one- over quickly. 

diagnosed that equities were vulnerable, year tables, though the wide range of It is surely a psychological problem 
The trusts went very liquid, and part of holdings (managed by Barings) can hardly more than anything else: Jn this'context, 

the funds released were switched into the be considered an encouragement for unit-trusts mu# be regarded at-^oinpcting 

gilt-edged market. Concentrating on the growth. with investment trusts, and We they 

low coupon stocks at the long end of Over three years, the well established face the fact that investment twists are 

the market, the trusts were able to get groups are inevitably well represented, geared and can appbar irt a moreIdvan- 

the .sort o( growth which tlmr fes Pan Australian’s 155.6% growth is still tageous light, WaH Street and .the dollar 

ambitious rivals who remained with equi-^ an outstanding achievement, and even premium permittii^, It is, hardly cch 

ties were unable to find. With the cut Target Financial with 102.1% in second Incidental that the* investmc^nl trust unit 

in Bank rate, the funds returned to place is giving away a lot of points. For trusts have appeared well in both the 

equities. It had been a profitable exercise the current year however Ac latter’s thrce-monA and Aree-ycar tables. Never- 

and was probably highly educational. It position looks probably raAer stronger, Aeless, most unit trust fund* n^nogers are 

is unlikely however Aat Jessel has as do the Aree Ei^r trusts, Accumulator confident Aat wiA a revival in Ae mar* 

started a fashion. in Aird position, Property and General ket, and with the aid ci cidor-t<M<w 

In the one-year table, Jessel Property and General, the last a^aring in all salesmen promoting equity Bnked life 

and General has toppled Pan Australian three top tables. This list is possibly even assurance, money will return ill fbice 

from the leadership, and the latter will more financially oriented than the others, the market. It is pro^bly a rea^^bte 

prc^bly descend even further if Poseidon with s'ix, trusts of the top 20 linked hope for the not-too-distant futux^,' but m 

does not recover from its present jitters, directly wiA Ae financial sector. the meantime inves^ent trusts thouki be 

Inevitably, Ae one-year table is not too On Wednesday the Financial Times considered as a serious alternative* 

Unit trusts: top performances, and bottom 


Best and worst growth records among 
reinvested and o$f9tai gains paid. 

Top 20 ovor thrao months 

Omip TniM K CbW 

S4ats^ walker Sbitsr Welker Income 

S«ve a Pretper Seotfxempt Groe^ . 

Josiel 4Stitl NSW lisue^ flO.f 

JmisI Jmel GUr of (jondioe +10.6 

Emblem Embiem Fund +10.4 

Minster Minever Fund 

Ebor fbor Pfoperty A ftirildins + 9.7 

Abeeus Abeoue 4neome. + 9.6 

Rrst Inveetoie ^ 

end aevere CompMNe CsplWl + 9.2 

Jeeeei Jeeeel Ihceme , + 9.2 

Hsmbdee Sflwili?*’ Compemet + J.J 

Wm. Rfltndst Grendfee^ Income ^ + M 

jMsel 4#tsdl a OenifSl + 9.6 


the unit trusts, bn offarad prica basis. Tha three^months tabla includes net inepwa 
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Jeeesl inceme 
Smaller Compeniet 
Srandke Income 
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■ 
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Croat Ohennel 
HUI Samuel Odlw 
Atlantic 


Byear 

Trust 

Jeeeel Property a 


VoClisfipt 


OittiAr WMlMr . 

UMiSen WWI ^ 
fiskvburvh Stovddee 


.leirei - 

QanpfVt +17a 

Pan Auftiaken , 

SooeesempT Growth : J 

^^teeflnsnGIsl ", +'l!l 

Intsr^ei' +.Gi9 

Bfandte Inoemt + .02 

’It.. .i.v IwSmi - 0.7^' 


CieeppiR 


rllSsuroietiettr Fpiid - 2.3 

rniS^hmtf - 9.9 


Eber ^ Bbor Gwsnil - J.f 

inveetment Astuied Inveet. In Leleuro - - 4.4 
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loSLn Crou 

Hl!R*%Mhuel 

& 

Save end Proppsr 


Nedonel 

Save end Prosper 
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pitfit pwt)i the nent 

Osw yea^, With f»um|egi of m per ffaitre 
ilhder itft belt lor thb the proi^kive 
p/e for the period (whifcJti t]^ 

next interims will cover) comes oMt 4t 
about ag, falling by halff on projecting 
the growth forward for three A 

growth which brokers. De Zoete and 
Gorton find quite reasonable. 

After all, die penetration of Rank 
Xerox’s market has not reached an)^ng 
like the same proportion as Xeroxi^s in 
the' United .States. With Britain and the 
EEC and the rest of the eastern hemi¬ 
sphere as its oyster, Rank Xerox’s sales 



are still only about a third of Xerox’s. 
Then there is the half share of Fuji 
Xerox, whose profits showed a huge 75% 
increase over the same period last year 
to taxed profits of £747,000. 

Of the total Rank Xerox profit, the 
Rank Organisation gets a third. But there 
is always the worry that some techno¬ 
logical breakthrough will render the 
xerographic process obsolete overnight, or 
that long-rumoured IBM competition will 
actually make an appearance. 

Tube Investments 


Eliminating the newly consolidated 
results in each case, there is no way of 
looking at the most recent pretax profit 
figures which does not suggest that pro¬ 
gress has been held to aliwut iii%. This 
U hardly poor, but compares unfavourably 
with the spanking 45% rise in the half- 
year to end-January, 1969, over the 
equivalent six months of 1967-68. For 
the five months to December, 1969, con¬ 
verted to a six-month rate for purposes of 
comparison, the further rise was of the 
order of 11.8%. For the i2 months to 


Free-wheeling 


December pretax profits came out at 
some £18.1 nin (the company's estimate) 
which is 11.4% up on the 12 months to 


January, 1969. 

Though the price jumped 2s on Wednes- The overall effect is that the pretax 
day from the pre-announcement 72s 6d (in figure did pa.ss, as hoped, the £24 mn 
turn representing a gain of 13% since mark for the 17 months. And it will take 


October), dierc ought to have been some 
disappointed bulls on the preliminary 
results from Tube Investments. Compari¬ 
sons are made difficult by the fact that 
the figures are for 17 months (to the new 
December 31st year-end) and doubly so 
because accounting changes have brought 
in 'the results of various associates, with 
no indication at this stage of how they 
affect the out-turn except at the pretax 
level. So it is largely a question of waiting 
for the full report. 



an increment of only 10% on calendar. 
1969 performances to take the total to 
£20 mn this year. That looks entirely 
within the realm of prob^dnlities. What 
appears unlikely, now is that profits will 
reach £22 mn this time round, excluding 
the new consolidations, which is what the 
bulls had been thinking about : it would 
require an increase of 22%. Until the 
chainnan has more to say on the subject, 
the indications at the present price (and 
for this pnirpx>se counting in the results 
of the additional subsidiaries) are of an 
historical p/e of 14, at which there is still 
some room to manoeuvre. 

Share valuation 


Merrett and Marks 


and Spencer 


If the market has b^n to feel that 
Budget day will hc^d little to ezlthuse over, 
at least there is still the hope that Bud^ 
week will be made more dfieerfuil by cite 
or two items of corporate news, in par¬ 
ticular by the results of Maries and 
Spencer which will come out next Thurs¬ 
day. The half-time fibres showed profits 
after tax up 14% and the general . Hin 
of investment c^inson k stnli, that^ the 
axnbiiihtiion of additional floor space sind 
schipuious attention margins will see 
up nearly rx% 

a)m4^fndtAy mote thipik In tub reoeni past 
" idcrement* ivil 


the historic p/e of about 29 at the present 
;price cf 56s* which will n^ce to 25 on 
earnings of ^s 3d a .share (against 8s). 

bebW its recent best, the share 
price Is up 40% frosp kii low. 

The question, suhja^^ the higher 
■ earmngs are' in the bag^, is whether the 
share is overV or under-valued. ProfeiSor 
A. J. Merrett^ would say that it must 
depend on whether ^ probable rewards 
—o(f divkiendi^*^|^^kmldh^ capitsd gain 
—^would beil^ Of (han are c^eted 

^ ahternai^I oppoctuidticf^ 

The ioforma^^ (wijh/ in 

brokets, the figures peironing to Marks 
and Sf^oer) ase; debt as a peoxsentage 
of caij^tal employed, induding the tax 
provision (22,3%) ; equity to capital 
employed (68.2%) ; equity assets per 
share (us 8d, oounting investmemU at 
market value) ; future after-tax return 
on capital employed (13%, derived from 
'last year’s lesulits and bas^ on stait-of- 
year capital) ; future rate of growth of 
capital employed (8.6%, derived from the 
change over last year) ; proportion of 
befoie-intexest profits to be retained 
(less than 30%), and finally the 
terminal p/e, assuming the investment will 
be realised at the end of five years. 

Having decided what rewards are 
requiied by the average tax-paying 
investor, that is by comparing what he 
is offerbi in other fields of investment 
(say 6% net of dividend tax), all this 
information is fed into the appropriate 
equation^--maie conveniently, one of 
Professoor Merrett’s dharts—^to give the 
price up to which Marks and Spencer 
may be judged a good buy. The answer 
on all the present assumptions, plus the 
further one that there will be no dilution 
of the equity, appears to be about 52s 
if 20 is dhosen as the temiinal p/e 
(meaning the historical earnings multiple 
five yeaiTs hence) and about 64s if the 
terminal ,p/e is 26. On that basis the 
shares are expensive if it is supposed that 
Marks and Spencer wsfi have losft its 
glamcmr rating in five years’ time, but 
could still look cheap to those who think 
it will continue to command an earnings 
multiple of 25 or higher (proftmir Merrett 
offers some guidance on this, too). . • 

So much lor sd'ence. In practice a 
difficulty about cqno^ring equdity and, 
say, fixed interest investments is that 
conservaJtive rissumpdons have to be 
a^ied to die equity opportunity in drder 
to make the coaipaiiam respectable, l^e 
CCKPol'lary being that txiiny a buy signal 
may be missed. Thait is much the same as 
saying that the biggeet gains (and losses) 
accrue to those who take a flier. However, 
to the extent that solid institutional buying 
is heavily influenced by the McrrcSfct 
approach (as indeed it increasingly », 
and: ought to be), so there is oonre^n^ 
less chance that speculation 
move the market. In the cas9 of, 
and Spencer, while the expedn^ good 
results would obvibtsly- not nt cakukted 
to shift the^pzioe sagp^candy^ Aey, 




From 

tho sorth... 

nickel is wrested 
and is smelted and 
is refined and is 
marketed in many 
countries and there 


used to make 
other metals better 
metals that 
man may fashion 
tools needed to 
enhance the world 
for all mankind... 
and to help him 
venture deep into 
space and to gaze 
back in wonderment 
and to reflect. 


Falconbridge...the 
growing hub of 
an international group 
of mining and 
industrial companies 
producing and 
marketing nickel and 
other important 
products ...worldwide. 




Air France Opens the )-SIBERIAN Route 

A magnificent 4300-mile short-cut to Tokyo ~ with a etop in Moscow — the 
Trans-Siberian Route isthethird pathway to Japan,afterthe Southern and Polar 
Routes. Air France offers you two T rans'-Siberian flights from Paris every week. 



The shortest, fastest iCute to Tokyo I 
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well siiraort the i^de thend—certainly 
(wtnidi for the moment unfortunately has 

Eurobonds 

Birth of a hybrid 

The task of * citating new. Eurodollar 
markets, slM new mstrumehts for them, 
has attracted more than its share of in¬ 
ventive talenf on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Thb week the veil was partially 
lifted on whait looks far ihore than just 
another gimmick. If its creators have got 
the theory right it could be a genuine new 
instrument. A consortium of bankers, 
headed by S* G. Warburg, Bankers Trust 
International, White WcTdj Banca Com- 
mer9iale Italkna, and CrMk Suissei^aie in. 
the middle of negotiating a najisshM Et^ 
bond issue, rumoured ‘to be $250 Qih^ 
for Ente Nazjonale per Energia 
the Italian electricity authqli^, ; to 
be guaranteed by the Italian govern**' 
ment. This is going to be a lot of money 
by any standards and to attract enougn 
attention from the ordinary investor in 
Eurobonds the issue will need some pretty 
sensatbnal tenns. The problem is increased 
by the fact that the market is inevitably 
sticky when no one is clear exactly if and 
when interest rates are going to come 
down. 

The solution is a floating interest rate, 
carrying a suitably luscious margin over 
the Eurodollar inter-bank rate. The idea 
is this. By carrying a floating rate you 
attract a lot of investors who really want 
to lend their money short ; the banks 
themselves, which will get a bonus above 
the normal inter-bank rate, their cus¬ 
tomers, who will find the new instrument 
preferable to putting their money on 
deposit, and the normal Eurobond 
investor, who wiD be reassured by knowing 
that at the end of every six months, when 
the coupon is adjusted to the inter-bank 
rate, the capital value of his investment 
will come back to par. The idea of a float¬ 
ing rate for medium term money is not 


nfw. There was, for ejamplc, the ripnt 
$200 mn loan 

jlWiaiio % banl^ witb\Ae 

V Kf^cu^actuit^ Haoov^ of Ldddon acting 
afjBxit. 'Talfs wai flve''''^years 
a floating ra&. Aiid It li rumoured tiuk 
ENEL is also considering i^ometbing along 
these lines as an alternative. What is new 
about the Wai^bupg' proposition is thati ^ 
floating ;.#s/attached to a 
floatcd'bohd.-r.".f 
All this, of course, depends on 
crucial point, the maintenance of an 
effective secondary market, so sorely lack'* 
ing for the normal Eurobond. For, 
the point of view of the new typ^si 
investor which the ENEL bond will pbpe*- . 
fully attract^ the new instrument wilt have 
to nt into their armoury of short 
paper and hence be readily saleable, tf a 
good secondary market develops, S. 
Warbuzg and company may be blazing a 
yeiy big trail indeed. 

4ibright ^ Wilson 

,AII bright on the 
western front? 

The balance sheet from Albright & Wilson 
does nothing if not confirm the company’s 
struggle to get on top of its problematical 
Ne^oundland investment (the phos¬ 
phorus plant which required the lion’s 
share or the group’s £35 mn capital 
expenditure in 1967-68). The effect on 
. earnings per share of its so far fitful per¬ 
formance had already been seen in the 
cut from lod to 2d. But that the market 
has not given up hope is shown by the 
recovery of the share price in the past 
week from 9s 9d to los 6d ; this gives it 
an earnings multiple of 60, despite 
a notably cautious summing up of the 
situation by Sir Richard Powell, the 
chairman. 

Encouragement has been drawn from 
the comment that had phosphorus been 
manufactured at the average cost per ton 
obtaining in 1968 the operating profit 
would have bwn £i mn higher than 
1968*8 £7 mn (instead of being slashed 






to £5 mn), token ^ :c^"six>yery that 
the board is now sumciehtfy sure of its 
new instoUatkns to have enten^dd^to & 
contract for the iale 6f bulk ^b^oitts 
to Japan, from the end of the year and 
at the rate of some 10,000 tons a year 
(which compares with Long Harbour’s 
rated capacity, all being well, oi about 
80,000 tons). There is also the mildly 
bullish news that the company is keen to 
reduce its dependence on phosphorus 
products, though the operating margin on 
its existing £64 mn of other turnover 
(hot counting supplies to the detergent 
industry) is not wildly ifejtcltlhg at 8.3%. 

Unfortunately die share price is liable 
to be dogged by the campaign a^inst 
sodium tripolyphosphate in Canada and 
elsewhere, since there is no gainsaying die 
importance of phosphorus derivatives to 
the group, and even allowing^ that the 
evidence against this ^principal Ingredient 
of detergents is far from conclusive that 
it is a serious water pollutant. Albright & 
Wilson is no doubt participating in the 
search for economic substitutes, if only 
as a defensive precaution, but it is prob¬ 
ably just as well that it does not feel 
called on to extend itself for the moment. 
That also goes for its further diversifiaS* 
tion hopes. The fact of the matter is that 
with ^rrowings having risen from 
€23 mh in 1966 to £49 mn in 1969, 
pu.<hing the interest burden up from 
£1.2 mn to £3.6 mn and doing as much 
as anything to cut attributable earnings 
from £2.8 mn to £533,000, it rathir 
.stretches the imagination to think of 
i^right & Wilson flexing its muscles for 
any reason at all. The hope must' be for 
a relatively undisturbed convalescence 
once the retuaining sbMt-up troubles in 
Newfoundland are out <jf the way. 

In the issue of March t4th k was 
incorrectly stated that Sir Frank Schon 
had been chairman of the company. In 
faot the positions from which he resigned, 
for reasons which were published in Mayi 
were a directorship of .the group 
well as the chairmanship and managing 
directortJhip Of Ma^on IhbdUcti {thep 
a subsidiary, novif a division); The' then 
chairman, Sir Sydney Bam^t^^ .^s sue*' 
ceeded by Sir Owen Wan 4 >rough-)one^ 
who in turn made way for Sir Richalrd 
JPosyell 
year. 
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steady 
expansion 
at home 
and abroad 


ADDRESSING STOCKHOLDERS EC 

the 43rd Annual General 
Meeting of Ixni^erial Chemical 
Industries Limited^ held in 
X^ondon on April 2nd, the 
Chairman, Sir Peter Allen, 
said of the prospects for 1970: 
“I can’t remember a year when 
these were more difficult 
to predict. As always, the basis 
of iCl’s progress is the growth 
ctf world trade and the growth 
of the economy at home. We 
must try to recover as much as 
possible of our increased costs 
oy a rigorous ptitsuit of cost 
improvements and by better 
prices wherever possible; even 
so We are in for a difficult year. 

The TtatHo InduMiv 
'*ICl would like to see an 
efficient and prosperous 
textile industry, not 
dominated by its suppliers. 

The intervention of ICI into 
the affairs of Viyella 
International Ltd. and of 
Klin^ Manufacturing Co. 
Ltd. is nor opposed to that 
TOlicy, it is in line with it. 
we bfi^eve that our plan to 
bring about a m^er between 
Viyda and Carrii^on and 
Dewhurst is a desirable first 
step in developing our policy. 
The Government Committee 
has accepted the idea of this 
merger as reasonable, subject 
to conditions that We find 
acoepuble. With out backing, 
the group wfil be financially 
strong, msBiagenient will be 
better deployed and more 
. effective, and new men> with 
modem management skills, 
will be attraam into thegroup. 
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“You may have seen mention I 

in the Press of consideration | 
being given to a possible 
merger with Courtaulds. 

Some brief conversations did 
occur in the first few days of 
this year but we reached the 
conclusion that no prospect 
existed of finding a scheme 
which would appeal to both 
Boards, so the subject was 
dropped. 

Igggraaurta 

“Last year I was bold enough to 
make some forecasts for 19699 
and these were not far out. 

The increase in Group sales— 
which I thought might be 
£100 million over 1968— 
turned out to be £x 18 million. 
The hope for an increase in 
trading profits was also 
fulfilled, the Group profit 
being £15 million higher than 
it was in 1968. 

“It is well known that Id’s 
business is closely linked with 
the level of general economic 
activity in our markets all over 
the world. In 1969 the 
expansion of world trade 
generally was greater than I 
expected, but at home the 
contribution of indtistrial 
activity to this expansion was 
disappointing. 

Problem of rising coats 

*Tn common with the rest of 
British industry^ we have fiaiced 
for a number of years steady 
increases in costs, especially of 
services and of tpany of the 
materials we buy. Wages and 
salaries have gone up 
substanriaUy top. We have 


been able to increkse efficiency 
rapidly enough to contain 
these cost increases, and I think 
the Company’s performance 
has been outstanding in that, 
whereas consumer prices in 
the country have risen by over 
30% during the past eight years, 
the average price of the 
products we sell here in the 
home market has actually 
decreased by 10% during the 
same period. 

Soiling priooi 

“Last year, however, some of 
our costs began to increase 
more rapidly and this trend 
unfortunately is continuing, 

' This year there is no doubt 
that we are faced with a very 
rapid cost inflation. However 
much we strive, as we wifi, to 
increase productivi^ and 
efficiency, it is inevitable that 
the selling prices for many of 
our products will have to be 
increased, otherwise we will 
not be able to generate the 
profits we need to sustain the 
continued growth of the 
Company.’* 

Commenting on overseas 
operations, the Chairman said: 
“Sales overseas which are made 
up of goods exported from 
here and goods made by 
r overseas companies, now 
considerably exceed sales at 
hoxne, and what is even more 

a SSimmei e^eriall^kl^ 
Europe. This in no way de¬ 
tracts from our UKpositton. It 
is a real increase Itt fxittd 
iCKogth, andwearfeocourag- 
ixig ih» Idrid of eilqp^^ 


Reforing to ihe Board’s view 
of the potential British 
memtoship xd*the lluropean 
Economic Conununiiy, 

Sir Feter said: “It is oixt belief 
that membership on proper 
terms would be in the long* 
term interest of the country as 
a whole. We expect that 
membership would produce a 
stimulus to economic and 
industrial growth in Britain 
during the latter pan of this 
decade. This growth has been 
lagghig behind that of the six 
Community countries, and 
British membership should 
help the growth of our 
economy. The view which 1 
have given is broadly in line 
with a repon from the 
Confederation of British 
Industry issued early this year 
entitled ^Britain in Europe’. 

We have of course done our 
best to frame the Company’s 
policy of investment in recent 
years to be successful over the 
long-term—^whether or not 
Britain is able to join the 
Community. We hope we do 
join, but no major changes in 
our policy will occur wl^hever 
way the decision goes.” 
PeraonntI 

On the subject of Persoxmel, 
the Chairman commented: 
“From its formation, ICI has 
always been a leader in the 
field of human reUtionships. 
The Company has taken care 
to strike its bargains fairly and 
generously and to honour its 
contracts. The same is true of 
the Signatory Unions, Long 
may that continue. 

“But now a situation is arising 
in which, after a period of 
partial statutory and partial 
voluntary wage restrrat, great 
pressure is bring exerted 
throughout the country to 
increase pay by very 
substahtial amounts—amounts 
which could not possibly be 
matched in the short term by 
increasti in productivity. If die 
Company's cash fipwisreduced 
Iw heavy increases in costs 
of employment hot matched 
: by higher productivity, hot 
only will profits suffer but also 
some of our capitri expanaion 
might have to be sacrificed. 
Such a disturbance of 
expansion plans can only hurt 
us all, and 1 hope with all mv 
heart that it will not occur.’^ 
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LORD POLWARTH 



It would too opttfiMiitic to to m tho 
outooinpof theinMier« in 

tonm of TaiMdly impioved mulu. Inevitably 
additional capital eapeiidltiife will be tn« 
volved, and eoi»iomies of operation will not 
betome apparent ovemiij^t; But your 
Directors are cbnyiiioed ^t the merger is 
not only desirable but necessary if the Bank is 
to maidlain ftl position .In an increasingly 
competitive pnaiicialworltd. 




THE AGGOUNfS 


The 274th Annual General Meeting of 
the Proprietors of the Bank of Gotland 
will be held on April 2i8t within the 
Head Office, Edinburgh. The following 
is an extract from the statement by the 
Governor of the Bank, The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Polwarth, T.D., D.U, LL.D., 
D. LITT., D. UNIV., C.A. 


I N May came an announcement that marked 
a momentous step in the development of the 
Bank of Scotland. Agreement had been 
reached for the purchase from Barclays Bank 
Ltd. 6f their almost 100 % interest in The 
British Linen Bank. 

I would emphasise that a basic condition in 
our negotiations was that we would continue 
to maintain and uphold the independence of 
management that we have jealously guarded 
for ,so long as a Scottish Bank, , at the same 
time developing and b^efiting in every way 
from the friendly relationship we would have 
with,^rclaysc They have also assured us 
that they will not seek to alter their holding 
without first consulting the Board of Bank of 
Scotland. The merger of the Bank and The 
British Linen Bank under the Bank of 
Scptlppd ;name can pow proceed subject to 
necessary legal arrangements. 

We look forward with great satisfaction and 
pleasure to the complete integration of the 
two Banks, , whose histories and tradftiops 
areso simt]ai^ 4 nd .Vj« ture fully confident,that 
this step, by providing a larger, more sbeam* 
lined and more eeanomic unit^ is in |he best 
interests of all concerned—Proprietors,. Staff 
and Customers. We m oonffek;^^ top, that 
the action we have taken will be'of great' 
benefit to Scottish Banking imd b 


During the year tiie Bank, with the -^glish 
Clearing and other Scottish Banks,^ deeded 
thatihe special provisions for non*disctasure 
jK^ailable to banking companies, should no • 
longer be fbllowed. and the form of the 
Accounts has been changed accorcUnity. 

It should be said that over the year February 
1969 to February 1970 the pr^ts earned by 
both Banks were appreciably lower than in the 
previous similar period. 

Operating costs have continued to rise;, at an 
increasing pace, and we have regretfully had 
to pass on a proportion of these increases to 
our customers through charges. We are 
examining with the greatest care every aspect 
of our business in which economies might be 
achieved. But the continued rise in costs of 
salaries, wages, goods and services not only in 
banking but throughout industry and com¬ 
merce as a whole is a matter of the greatest 
concern. 

The average level of deposits has been 
slightly higher during the year. 

The contribution made to the Group's 
profits by Hire Purchase operations was sub- 
stamially the same as last year, and we can 
confidently expect an increased return from 
them on any easing of the present Govem- 
lYient restrictions. 

In the difficult economic conditipns which 
prevailed during the year we can feel reason¬ 
ably satisfied, though not complacent, at the 
consolidated profft disclosed on the Jiew basis. 
A major change in the dividend rate would 
not be justified but R does, however, seem 
desirable to revert to a *round-figum’ 
after being held Igat yiir by Oovemment 
teatrictioii to an uiitldy decimal fiucUeuv It is 


THENilPPWiMLEei^^ 

iDB 

eiMiarinaiB'. 

Tfto (Mty SKNiiitt of Htt Banks 

to 

'BHii;. AAmMK mSt dis- 

ooomtWMh^td bottowpi in; aB^Oeiring 
and SoottMi Buka wtt Ota unpMeoduted 
roMn lof JaHdnat nitca in aB *4vaneea by 
i^WtlMuitaparalMIiiemMiaBlH^ Bate. 

The eneounmiiv trad*flfaim|iBfaat»0)Rths, 
together wim. dtheif on iN^x^ved 

economic podtkxit ^ , « ,4*^Bout 
te^wnse in the recenff Bank 

Rale afto’ over a year at Bie <^ 4 %. 

The etH^pemtion of the Bankt in effffMting 
uhfteMnt restrictions for so long have 
^libbuteff sfgnific^y to tto inwnt 
position. One product of this co<iper»tion is 
the Urge amuimi novt lent by the Banks fpr 
the finance of exports and to shipoumers for 
shipbuilding it uneec^mic rale of 5 i%. 
ThM advances are outwith the lending 
oeiUi^ imposed by the Autlibrities but they 
nevtrthlilett^hann our profits. One nwy Itmpe 
for some lessemng of the cur^ appili^ to 
lending in the sepmr so as tp provide 

for investment in thM indust^ whose 
products can take the plaoe of imports. 
Scotland, in particular; haS' need of, and 
potential for, such industrial growth. 

For the Scottish economy the prospects are 
mixed. There have been some achievements 
during the year. Sootthh industHal output for 
the first and second quarters of 1969 showed a 
3.7% increase and the third quarter a 5 . 7 % 
increase on the corres{i^nding periods of 
1968 . Though unemployment rose marginalJy ^ 
by 0 . 3 % in the twelve months to January 
1970 , this can be psrtly aocoumed for by a 
drop in net emigration of some 8,000 over 
the 1967-68 figure. 

We must, look beyond , the immediate prob¬ 
lems and uncertainties to the csqxHtuiiities 
the seventies will offer. The foundations ^of a 
sound economy have heen Iqld aiid, when the 
present economic squeeze is over, there should 
’ be gMt possibilities lor^develippmentjand 
in the realisation of ,these the Hank 
htt an ever-increasing part to play. Meai^ 
V||hi]e we are addressing miiMlvesivigorcaisly 
to the problems of a q^uq^and somethiies 
turbulmt economic scene end the smooth 

and suqomsfhl uRegrplem 9^ 
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ALLMANN3^ SVENSKA EljEKTRisKA AKTIEBOIAGET, VASTERAS, SWEDEN 


Duiing I9^« ASEA Group orders rose by 
over 30%. Airent Company orders mcreased 
even more. The invoiced sales of the ASEA 
GrouO amounted to 3,333. Mkr, an increase 
of 22%, compared with 1968 (2,728). Parent 
Company invoicing amounted to 1,383 Mkr 
(i» 37 g), an increase of 8%. Results improved 
and were, for the ASEA Group, 243.7 
(190.9) and lor the Parent Company, 81.6 
Mkr (61.9). Profits before appropriations 
and tax were, in the case of the Group, 
234.6 Mkr (223.3) and in the case of the 
Parent Company 140.8 Mkr (136.2). The 
Group profit for the year was 89.6 Mkr 
(86.1). The net profit of the Parent Com¬ 
pany amounted to 78.1 ^kr (63.1), 

• The Board propose that the diare capital 
of the company be increased from 500 Mkr 
to 625 Mkr by means of a bonus issue 
covered by writing up the value of the 
company's offices and industrial ..p^eipiies. 

The economic swing which start^ in 
1968 was reinforced in 1969 to become a 
general economic expansion both in Sweden 
and in most other countries. The strict 
economic policy in the USA has dampra 
economic growth there. This setback can 
have a restraining effect on developmenu 
in other countries too. However, the inter¬ 
national economic situation can be expected 
to remain at a relatively high level during 
1970, The rate of economic development in 
weden is expected to be somewhat lower 
in 1970 than in 1969. Industrial investments 
have been ^ a powerml driving force behind 
the present econoimc upswing. In spite of 
high rates of interest and restrictive credit 
policies in Sweden and on the export market, 


the will to invest tfipears to remain strong 
during 1970. This is of great importance 
to the ASEA Group, whose influx of orders 
is closely connected with industrial invest¬ 
ment. The prerequisites appear to exist for 
a satisfaetc^ influx of orders to the ASEA 
Group during 1970. 

CoUaboraison in Scandinavia with Kone 
Oy. Finland, Thrtge-Tiun A/S, Denmark, 
and ASEA-Per Kure A/S, Norway, 
developed during 1969 to the common 
benefit. 

In 1969, ASEA decided to form a new 
company in Qknada to nteke large power 
transformers and reactors. In recent years, 
Canada and the USA have become impor¬ 
tant markets for t^eie products. ASBA have 
secured a number of remarkable orders in¬ 
cluding equipment for the major power 
grids for voltages of 735-765 kV; 

The new transformer factory'to be built 
near Montreal is expected to come into 
production in 1971. The investment will be 
around 50 Mkr. At the beginning of 1970, 
ASEA and the American company RTE 
Corporation agreed to the joint surting up 
of a company, RTE-ASEA Corporation, for 
the ^ manufacture of small power trans¬ 
formers. Each party will own 50% of the 
share capital. 

Parent Company orders increased by 
45 7 e compared with 1968 and reached their 
highest annual value, i,66g Mkr (1,147). 
The upswing was particularly marked on the 
export side where orders rose by 77%. 
Export orders amounted to 44%. During 
19^9, Canada and the USA were ASEA*s 


largest export markets. Then followed the 
United Kingdom, the Nordic countries and 
Braril. 

siHteEflon con^ 

tribute^,I qT M iner 4 tiid influx of 

orders ^tfritag 1^9, The roinfovriement of 
the siles orgahisadoe which has taken place 
in'leceht years, abroad, made 

it posi^le to uke ^i^ve advantage of 
the gi^ter sales qppoiriuttiflbt. The backlqg 
of orders increaira during 1969 hy almost 
300 Mkr and amounted, at the end of the 
year, io 1,34® Mkr, 

for poteer eqaipmsfif sunounted 
to^ 5^ Mkr (361); The increase referred 
entirely to exports which accounted for 
mbie than 50% of these orders. 

The ntefket for tOiffurffthf ^guipmgnt was 
lively both in 5 %reden and abroad and orders 
immsed to 400 Mkr, which was almost 
twice the flgure for 1968'(212). More thim 
half were for export. Sales of rolHng-mUI 
equipment, in particular, developed 
favourably. ASEA QUINTUSd^ presses 
were successfully introduced on several 
markets for various, production purposes. 

Orders received in the fields of traction 
and transport (electric locomotives, shunting 
systems, trucks, lifting gear, deck cranes 
and other equipment for ships) amounted to 
260 Mkr (157). 

A mechanised, computer-controlled goods 
terminal, containing stores .and stocks of 
products will be taken into service in 
Vaster&s during the first half of 1970. 
Special efforts nave been made to reduce 
through-put times. Flow-line production 


NOTjEWORtHY ORDERS RECEIVED IN 1969 
Ofkarihamnverkets Kraftgrupp AB Sweden 

and Sydsvenska Kraft AB (to 
ASEA-ATOM and STAL-LAVAL) 

Dept of Water & Power, Los Angeles USA 
Centrais Eletricas de Sao Paulo SA Brasil 


London Transport (to STAL- 
LAVAL) UK 

Anglesey Aluminium Ltd UK 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., USA 

British Petroleum Co Ltd (to STAL- UK 

LAVAL) 

Swedish State Railways Sweden 

NOTEWORTHY DELIVERIES IN 1969 
I Quebec Hydro Electric Commtsnon Canada 

Rade Koncar Yugoslavia 

Iberduero SA Spain 

Swedidi State Power Board Sweden 

The British Non-Ferrous Metals UK 

Research Association 

'' hlfiMMn''V«4^s AB ^ SWedis'''' 

dH|uiie Services Board AutCnlia 

Sweden 


Two 580 MW reactors to Oskarshamn and Barsebkek nuclear power- 
stations. STAL-LAVAL received the orders for the 600 MW turbines. 

Six 250 MVA motor generators for Castaic Pumping Power-Station, Calif. 

Nine 170 MVA 400 kV, 3-phase transformers ; three 150 MVAr, 400 kV 
shunt reactors ; switchgear and governors for 16 turbines for llha 
Solteira. 

Hght Power Pac gas turbines, total raciiig of 115 MW, for peak power. 

710 V, 247 MW, rectifier equipment with transformers for aluniinium 
works. 

ASEA-SKF ladle-furnace installation for a change of Bo tons. 

Three 31.5 MW back-pressure turbines and two 14 MW condensing 
turbines for a refinery. 

20 4,9.y) h.p. Rc locomotives, 12 1,325 h.p. Xf suburban trains, ind five 
2,000 h.p. Tx 2 diesel-electric locomotives. 

Four single-phase no MVAr, 700 kV shunt reaetbrs ; three'single^j^hato 
170 MVA, 700 kV tnnsfbrmers. 

A 380 MVA, 400 kV 3-phase transformer for Djerdap Power-station. 

3-phase 150 MVAr, 400 kV shunt reactor ; ten 70 MVAr, 2f kV shunt 
reactors. 

A 600 MVAr series-capaettor at Tandby, for the 400 kV grid. 
i, 3 ^*t<>n QUINTUS^ horiaoiktel hydrostatic extrusion press, presMre 

435,000 lbs per sq.to* 

A making heat-exchanger plates. 

‘ 5f500 h;i^'type JZ 441. 

'"OotolMj^r210,000 dwt T/T ** Sea' Bqvietoign'V 
A 45-ton ctoitiuneir Sydney harbour. 

12 10-ton deck orkhte for two 32,^ dw]t buik-trmn^poit dilpi. 
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hai Ntved considerable time in offices and 
factoiies and speedy up delivery. An 
integrated .;)q>ni|iu|er wi|em^ lor ^ control 
of me woraed 

out and is' bemff appned widi gdod' results. 

Electronic equipment is being increasingly 
used In AS£A*s installations. A new elec¬ 
tronics standard has been developed and 
adapted to the new COMBIFLEX® build¬ 
ing system. This alli^ af^ a aUi^ ajpd 
rational combination 61 
units, etc. The MULTI COMPACT System 
for low-voltage switchgear and con^l-gear 
has been extended by the add-on oTsevMl 
new items. By ttS^tinuing tbe^ intensive 
development of semi-conductors for heavy- 
current applicatioiit, (diodei and .thyristois), 
ASEA have streitigdiendd their advanced 
position in the fira. A l|u^e number of 
3 kV thyristors has been produced for the 
valves in the Gotland link, the first com¬ 
mercial HVDC transmission scheme using 
thyristors. New thyristor applications include 
static frequency converters for melting 
fumaceSp and the overhead contact wire 
system for railways. Semi-conductors are 
included in the new laser range-finders 
introduced for, amongst other things, 
measuring the height of cloud ceilings. 

In the field of high-pressure technique, 
ASEA's High-pressure Laboratory has 
developed new production methods, includ¬ 
ing one for the manufacture of copper- 
clad aluminium bars, by means of hydro¬ 
static extrusion. 


Copies of the Company Report are 
available on application to ASEA {Dept, 
DIRU\ Vasteras, Sweden, or ASEA {Great 
Britain) Ltd., Villiers House, 41 Strand, 
London, W.C.a. 



Tho largost synchronous condonsor in tho world, with a rsting of 34S Mi/Ar, during 
assembly at ASEA. It is to be instsHad in the American Electric Power 765 W trans- 


mission system. 


CONOBMiD STATMMT Of 
OONSOUOAW ACCOimn at 


NET ASSETS : £m 

Cish, bank, flnanca bilk . 48.3 

Tradt bUk and lacuritki . 10.9 

OtbcsM .'!. 70.S 

Stock and work In progrtu . 107.3 

Advance paymanct to lupplicn . 7.9 

244.9 

Lmi : Currant IkbUltiei . 118.6 

Nat eurrant auaei . 126.3 

Sieckad afioountt in Sank of Swadan . 2.1 

Trade Invcitmantt and advanew . 31.0 

Fixed aMta ..... 67 J 


fIVE-YEAR SUMMAItY 


GROUP (In IMhr) 

1869 

1968 

1967 

1966 

. 19SB 

SalM . 

3.332.5 

2.793.9 

2.812.4 

2,488.1 

2.360.0 

Profit before appropriations and tax . 

254.6 

223.1 

216.8 

171.0 

2SS.6 

Tax . 

60.6 

53.8 

46.0 

44.5 

77.0 

Profit after tix ... 

89.6 

86.4 

74,3 

47.3 

69.0 

Numbor of omploycai on 31st Deoombor .. 

34,867 

33.346 

33,236 

35.3SI 

35.100 

Salts ptr amploytt (in kr) . 

95.600 

83.800 

84.600 

70,400 

67.200 

Invttemeftt in land, buildings and maddnory . 

168.2 

U8.I 

200.7 

146.4 

175,6 


The abewa tgurpa apply only to thoio companiaa indudad In aha Gioup at the ond of 1969. 
MAJOR SUUIMARIB 

IN SWEDEN MAIN ACTIVITHH 

AB ASEA-SKANOIA .. Whofasalt dactricvl luppliara 

STAL-LAVAiL Turbin AB . Scaom and gai turblnat 

AS Lillabolmana Ktbalfabrlk ... Cablai, oapocRofu 


FINANCED 

Share Ofltal .. 

Statutory roionr^ ^. 

ValuaNon-adJustfoaet fw«4d;iL ‘ thakia' w4 

fotwin dabton^i.,*,.,.,^;;,.;,^...*,..;,. 

Revenue raiarvtt en^ «e|fbnwkta4 bnoEtt 


Gai^ stock rataiYfjk .-v. 

Special Iflvtttwai^jnw^^ 

MliioHqr ilurahd»Pi';;;.:.:^^^.....4^^,, 
Sond» secured. gsE Mtefi 'Mmi 
F eiiilon funde d^bi 


• 2.8 

.., 49.5 

ij. f.4 

' > s*s 


Gneup sales .. 269.0 

Group pnSt before M . IE3 

Group proEt after tax attributable to ASEA 7.% 

ASIA EMdeiN for year k 12.5% requiring 5.0 


AS eiektrokopper . . Copper and aluminium Wire and strip 

Surphamfuan Snifca AS ..^».... Eltctt^ sheet, forgtnti. eurinfs. sintered steel 

Vciiteani Kraft AS ... .fiowiic:^|iiiteraeloo and dletribMeion 


limitemt AB ..... 

SiEandbBrian Gkdlber AS .... 

ayyimiA as .... 

■ jiis ASER-^tOM. .. 


OUTNDiSWiMN 

antdkn ASEA Meetric Ltd.. Montreal . 

AEEAfffr Kura A/S. Oilq ... 

AHA ETiccric lAusc.) fte- kid.. LiPylrie 

. 


Uihclili tquipfliefic . . 

GlaM-Ebro,produces < 

Low-vdl|i|t ewiechgtor and dbncrilbfHr 
|fwteaf >ftebetor pUnts. nudMr fdif 


TruwfonMrt, swieehitar 

WlPVIW HIWlf 


TfifttMiin 

Salat 


ASEA EA/ib FwW.Ilghtidni irritete« 

'MEAS.X^m'... 

MIACtoelrlei »MrM ee« «si« epo*e afia* 818,6qeOP «gai«pftri S0M 

tm-aa. . Maton, low^volteit iwkchittr and flonerM-ftar 

ASEA (Grtet Britain) Ltd.. L^odqil) Salit 

Oy ASEA AS.. Helsinki ..Salfi 
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1968 to 7,7% In 

Sir Basil Smailpeice, Chairman. 


1.9/0 III 

1969” 


ISIS. Profit £S]25 mtUioiwon Ineroato of 47%. Dividend recommended of 12^% (against 8%) covered s 
1.S times. Retained profits Cl .5' mitlion (1968 £972,000); Additional net credits of £2.3 million take M 
Revenue Reserves up to £26.3 fnHIion. M 


PASeeNQER FLEET even without 100 earning days of QE2, made a profit (some £800.000) for the 
first time since 1960—a year ahead of target date. 


CARGO FLEETS. Port line maintained previous year's profit level. Container ships introduced on U.K.- 
Australia route and on order for Australia-North America and U.K.-New Zealand trades. Our container 
ships, operating in a European consortium, began working the Atlantic in December 1969. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES. Offshore Supply Association farmed by Offshore Marine end two German 
companies—largest oil-rig marine servicing company in world outside U.S.A. Moss Tankers — special 
products carriers. 


PROSPECTS. With cash in hand and a strong cash flow, a highly competent top management and 
improving conditions of employment, the way is again open for grovvth. At this early stage in the year, 
I believe 1970 profits will be materially better than 1969. 


Copies of the Cheirmen's Stetement end the Directors' Report end Accounts for 1969 we evsttebie from the Secretery, 
The Cunerd Stesm'Ship Compsny Limited, Cieveiend House, St. Jemes’s Spuwe, London SW1. 


SAIL 

SHIP 



Queen ilizebeth 2 Certnenia ^ Ffancenie 



Australia & N.Z. member of Astocleted Comelner Tfeniportetlon (ACT) 
Nunh Atlantic — member of Atlantic Cemainer Una (ACL)' 

Red See St tndian Ocean — Brocfciebenk 

Rig Supply Stfvjces - member of Offshore Supply Assecia^n 
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This notice is undarno etreumsianees to be construed as an oferhtg of these secant for sdie or as ttsoUdiaUpIt ^ 
of offers to buy smy of these securities, but appears stAely for purposes of info rmati on. 


NEW ISSUE 


Much ?5,1970 


$150,000,000 


International Paper Company 


8.85% Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1995 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


The Rrat Boaton ConKnation 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 

laeAnMniM 


Blyth&Co.,Inc. DrexelHarrimanRi^y Eastman lKllon,UnionSecuritiesft Co. GloreForganStaats 

liie«r»or»l6i iMrMftlii 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Kidder, Peahody & Co. 


Habey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Hmmhlower & Weeks<Ilenq>lull, Noyes 


Lasard Frires & Co. Lehman Brodwrs 


Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


MenlULynch,]necce,Fenner A&mdi Pinne,Webh«r,lachsmi&Curds SalomoilBrodiers&Hutd«r 


Stone RWeblderSeeuritieaCoiToratmn WerdwimlbCft. WhstOjWeld&Cob DeanF^tta^Go. 
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TOTAL SAL^ AGAIN 
SUBSTANTIALLY HIGHER 


Lower unit costs but prices erodpd 


ENCOURAQINQ DEVELOPMENT OP USA VENTURES 


**The ehattingt of the 1970s will be no less stimulating** Mr, Drake, ChafriBan. 


Ilf amkm m h Suammat dnaktaS iHM Urn U^art and Aceoaatt 
farlSSSkaifUhm:— . 

Last May Sir John Stevens was nominated by HM Oovemroent as a 
director. We welcome his presence, and are finding that his wide 
esperimoe, notsUy at the Bank of Enaiand and as British Economic 
Muster in Washmgton, is of neat vuue to us. 

We have just leamt that at the end of the current term of mppoint* 
ment of Sir Frederick Haimer, whUi expires in May, HM Oovem- 
ment has nomhiated Mr. Rohm Brook to succeed bun and we look 
farwud to his presence on our Board. Sir Frederic was nominated a 
diiector in 195$, so that efliectiv^ he has been with us from the time 
of the Abadan affair until the launching of our Alaskan venture, a 
period of seventeen yean. Througbout thu time his services have been 
mvaluable to us and we have all greatly benefited from his wide 
knoiriedae, not only of Whitehall but of the shipping industry and of 
UiB world of flnEQoe, 

Thli yetr we iie preseiitias our report in a new form which we 
hope you will agree is an improvement. We shall in future be issuing 
quarterly statements of the group*s income, which we believe stock* 
holders will find helphil. That we should do so is also a requirement 
of the New York Stock Exchange, where our stock is now quoted, as 
them are over 30,000 holders of our stock in the US. 


Conditions Durinfi 1SN 

Freight rates durinf 1909 were still very high compared with those 
before the closing of the Suez canal, and prices, especially of products, 
were considerably reduced. Total sues were higher, both in value and 
in volume, than in 1968, and unit costs were lower, particularly 
operational savings under nearly all headings of expenditure, 
amounting in all to about 13 shillings per ton. But this was not 
enough to offiret a fall in net proceeds of over 15 shillings per ton. 
It is regrettable that, as 1 forecast in September, our net income in 
the second half of 1969 should have been depressed by the continued 
erosion of prices and high freight rates. On the other hand, by the end 
bfthis year we hope to nave 21 voy large crude oil carriers in service. 
This should reduce unit costs still further, and we can reasonably 
hope for some benefit from the shott haul crude oil to which we 
agun have access in Nigeria now that hostilities have ceased. 

Last year I indicated tnat, but for the government's dividend 
, restraint poliey, the figures would have Justified a hisA- 
cr dtenmtlpiL^Thii year the amount available for mgmmmmfm 
lUstfibutloo b amt m same as for 1966, and we are 
now recommending that the final dividend should be 
increased by 2d to Is lOd net per unit of stock. 


Until oil begins to flow from Alaska, we cannot expect develop* 
ments as dramatic as those of last year. In the meantime we shall be 
engaged in the process of consolidating the company's progms. 
Excluding what has to be spent in the US, our capital exMnditure 
this year will probably exceed the figure for 1969 of £244 million. 

Cash Flow 

But during the past 2 years our cash flow has been on a much higher 
level than before. This basic trend should continue, though 1970 will 
be the last year in which we shall be receiving compensation from the 
Iranian consortium, and we are now banning to feel the effect of 
the additional taxation imposed by the Finance Act of 1965. Mean¬ 
while, our contribution to the UK balance of payments has again 
increased, and amounted last year to £155 million, excluding sums 
arising from the disposal of assets. 

In my statement last year I said in the context of our American 
venture that the challeim which faced all of us in the group was 
immensely stimulating. It would be an understatement to say the 
response was encouraging, and 1 believe the tests of 1969 have proved 
that the group possesses a large fund of talent and energy capable of 
bearing an unusually heavy burden. The challenge of the 1970$ will 
be no less stimulatina. 1 am confident that the response of the men 
and women who work in the group will be equal to it. 

Th^foUowbig m exiractsfiom the Report of the Directors :— 

Dgvglopmgnti in th# USA 

The merger of BP Oil and other BP interests in the USA with The 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio (Sohio), was completed on 1 January 
1970. Your group^s principal interest in the USA is now the stock¬ 
holding in £)hio and, as a m^or stockholder, your company now 
has two reiMesentatives on Sohio's board of directors. 

The spedai stock of Sohio received on completion of the merger 
initially entitles the group to the same rights (except as to dividends) 
as approximately a 25 pw cent common stock interest in Sohio. This 
interest will however nse with increases in the sustainable crude oil 
production from BP Oil's Prudhoe Bay properties, or in certain 
circumstances from other Alaskan propeilies. The Sohio special 
stock will become entitled to dividends on 1 January 1975 or the date 


STATISTICS SUMMARY 


StaktlnSoMo 

Our new ventures in the USA have not of course been 
able to make any contribution to our earnings as yet. 
Indeed it s^l be 2 or 3 yean before we can hope for 
anythhig from this souree. But in considefinfl our 
lesulu, we shouM 1 think lensember what 
progress has been made with our plans in the US. 
We now hold some 25 per cent of the share capital 
of The Standard Oil Ctwapany-Sohio. This has been 
obtained by a relatively iniaU outlay In hard cash- 

sonieeUng of the ordWof S2S ii09B^Th^ 

has been obtained ^bitrrowiiig, which has meant a 
significant addition to mb lonrleim debtThe counter^ 
part of this additional HaMUty iiouraubic in Scdiiou 
whieh stands at £186 miUion. As you know, the ,ite of 
iMsatakewill tncfiaaewhen fin AtaikinpiM^^ i^ 

fMMiition. We do riot of course reflect in our account 
me value our interest in the lemrves on the North 
»any more than those towhkhwe liavei 



1963 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Gfoap sales Is adUloBs of tens 

111 

119 

128 

142 

162 

Gross incoine — fi mittlen 

1434 

1,453 

1,727 

2,124 

2487 

Onrseas lax u a pcremlage of 
iaeoBM before tax 

64% 

65% 

73% 

70% 

73% 

NotlaeoBe —gmOlloB 

81 

79 

64 

101 

97 


Slid 

4tSd 

3s 7d 

5s 8 d 

Si fid 

per ifdlsarx etodk apfi 

2l4d 

%4d 

2i2d 

lhl4d 

2i6« 

RttaMEWHtcuM 

*■6% 

7-8% 

5-9% 

7-8% 

7-2% 

PunMMto to MMfih EmL 
!%• ft N|i(rli<-oi 

186 

210 

244 

130 

J63 

IMM MMto Im cwnat NaMlllw- 
fitoflfai 

1.120 

UlO 

1,391 

1,705 

14*. 




THE BCIONOBQST A)PRlt lU I 970 COMPANY 

on which net production reaches 200»000 barrds per day, whichever 
is the earlier. 

BP Oil» which is now owned by Sohio, holds the leases of about 
96,000 net acres in the Prudhoe Bay oil discoveiy area and vaiying 
interests in other Nwth Slope of Alaska leases. The development <» 
BP (^’s Pnidhoe Bay leases is prooeedins. Present indications are 
that the reserves in these kapsa will sttpport a production rate that 
^ <ehaUe the group to attain the manmum interest in Sohio as 
foreseen in our agreomeot. 

BP Alaskap n wholhp<*dwned sutMidtaiy of tto groups retained 
certain interests in Alaska after the merger. The^ include a provision 
that if, for exantplCp production from BP Oil's Prudhoe by leases 
eventually exceeds 600,000 pet barrels a dav (or, if tower, the level 
of production on which the group's stockholding is flnaUy determined) 
then BP Alaska has a royalty interest equivalent to 75 per cent of the 
net profits from such excess production up to 1,050,000 net barrels 
per day. The lemainiiy 25 per cent inteiest will acqrue to Sohio, but 
the group will share in this through its stockholding. In addition, 
BP Alaska has a working interest of up to 75 per cent in BP Oil's 
other Alaskan leases._BP Alaska, under a^sements^ with BP Oil, 
“ " “ ' ■ ' ^ iproperties. 

ka pipeline. 

. mh, but we 

hope that they vnll shortly be resolved. The proposed pipeline will be 
a 48 inch diameter crude oil line extending ^ miles nom the North 
Slope of Alaska to the ice-free port of Valdez on the Gulf of Alaska. 
Sohio has a 27-5 per cent interest in the Trans Alaska Pipeline System. 

Capital Expanditura and FInanca 

O^tal expenditure by group complies in 1969 amounted to 
£lo(H) million and the group's proportion of capital expenditure by 
associated companies was £84-1 million, these totalling £244-1 million 
(£212-9 million In 1968). Investment grants in\ respect of capital 
expenditure incurred during 1969 in the UK and North Sea area and 
on^shipping are estimated at £21-1 jmiUion. 

Once again, capital expenditure (outside the USA) at £244 million 
did not increase as much as was expected but was 15 per cent higher 
than in 1968 and it is expected to increase again in 1970. Cash flow, 
including investment grants, at £229 million, was similar to last year. 

Finance requirements of the group outside the USA did not call 
for any mqjor fund raising operation during the year. 

Within the USA the majof P^rt of the mdebtedness incurred for 
the assets acquired from Atlantic Richfield is a deferred liability 
(included in long-term debt) and finance amounting to £45-8 million 
($110 million) was raised to meet the balance of our requirements. 

Contribution to tho Balanco of UK Paymonta 

About 90 per cent of the group's trade of 161-9 million tons is carried 
on overseas and the mijoHty of the crude oil and products concerned 
is neither imported to nor exported frpm the UK. The group's UK 
exports consisted of approximately 9 million tons of oil products, the 
value of which, given to comply with the requirements of the 
Companies Act 1^7, was £83-7 million. The value of chemical 
exports was £15-9 million. 

The oil export figure given above is not indicative of the group's 
contributioh from oil activities to the UK balance of payments 
which for 1969 is estimated at £155 million. 

£89 million of this contribution arises from overseas tr^e 
(including sales of quantities exported from the UK) less capital 
investment abroad, to which is added £40 million represdhting the 
estimated saving to the country by reason of the group importing oil 
to the UK for consumption as compared with the foreign exchange 
cost of buying the same quantity from a foreign based ml company. 
There is also a further £26 million representii^ the aiF^ximate 
saving of overseas expenditure by reason of carrying the oil in British 
flai^ Unkers and the value of bitish materials sported for our 
account fay contfactofs. 

The I9w estiiqated contributton of £155 million compares with a 
revised bure of £147 million for 1968. 

AfgxmdHr OttcfchHiti A Co. LImitod 

The offer made towards the end of 1969 to acquire the whole sl^ 
capital of Alexander Duckham & Co, Limited was suooessftil. Oyer 
90 per oMil of the shareholders have accepted and the re^niM 
shares will be acquired unte* the power conferred by Section 209 
of the CcMnpanies Act 1948. Approximately 2-1 million ordinary 
stock uhtts have befati or are being wed, aito these tank for payment 
of the reoQimiended final diridend. ^ 

In 1969 AlWMMkder .t^uckhm about one auarUa of UK 
retail automoti^ lubricants market and it is inteoM thm the 
company will ootHinue to Ml its own brands independently of our 
other lubricants business. 

chemiqaliroie 

byl4a^eMtbatMlell6^9lhnll^ . .V, . . 

Saks of cru^ofi, Milch aralmporfiM^ in both volunia an^ 
profit, rose 21 per cent over 19M. More than 50 custonwis were 
SQppuad and 20 grades were delivered in 1969. We have nqi^ted 


STATEMBim 

IHMuct sales, induding supplies to asaociaM chemical compaiikis 
of tbeSNitm Mioie ,sales figim are not cofH^ 
tons diowed An increase or9*4 per cent | 

Sales cf chemicals by subddJaity comwlei wqre t«5 
and faw^issodated conmanies 1*7 milfion tons, giviira a wkiV 
3-2inilli<m toiMcompared with 2*9 million tons in lOWTco nsi Mi ttW on 
of petrokbm reedStOekS in our diemical operations was 3-S mBkib 
tons (3*3 million in 1968). 

Natural gss sake emcibnted to 96|62) nfilHon cubic feet, compared 
with 87,71 TmilUon cubic feet in I 9 m. Of this total 56,700 miflimi 
cubic feet came ftom the North Sea; 

Production 

In nearly all areas where the poup has the right to lift oil, operations 
are conducted Jointly with other,oil companies. In 1969, the group 
lifted 159 miHton tons from its own resources of oil. Of this 141 
million tons came from the Middle East, 17 million tons from 
African countries and 1 mlliion tons from other areas. The com¬ 
parative total in 1968 was 142 million tons. 

SfifiTraneport 

At the end of 1969, BP's fleet, and those of its subsidiary and asso¬ 
ciated companies, totalled 135 ships of 4,278,000 tons compared 
with 132 of 4J 79,000 tons at the end of 1968. We also had 5,8^.000 
tons of shipping on long-term charter and othm on shorMenfi. 

The group has under construction or on order 12 product carriers 
totalling about 3OO,Q0O tons, 2 vessels of 240,000 tons each and 7 of 
about 215,000 tons each. We have arranged to Charter a further 22 
very laige crude carriers of which 6 are already In service. In the USA 
some 100,000 tons are on long-term charter operatiqg for Sohio on 
the east coast. 

Refining 

During 1969 95 million tons of crude oil were processed in refinerks 
which are either wholly-owned or in which the group has an interest. 

A further 6 million tons were refined for the group by other refinenL 
The total of 101 million tons compares with 93 mtllion tons in 1968;^ 

The number of wholly-owned rmneries is now 15 and outside the 
USA, there are 25 partly-owned. There are also in the USA those at 
Toledo and Lima resulting from our merger with Sohio and those at 
Port Arthur and Marcus Hook, which were acquired as a result of 
the earlier Sinclair-Atlantic Richfield deal, and which haVe now 
been transferred to Sohio. 

Rggggreh and Englnggrliig 

Increasing research is being undertaken to (educe atmcmheriC; 
pollution, and solve problems associated with the pollution of tiie sea . 
by oil. The BP research centre at Sunbury has been collaborating with 
British car manufacturers, who must meet stringent anti-pomition 
requirements in export models, especially for the USA. This has 
involved testing various engine modificationi to leduce unbuntt 
hydrocarbons, oxides of nitrogen and carbon monoxide in the exhaust 
gases. BP has continued to play a leadingpart in dealing with epilll^ 
of oil at sea. We faiave developed BP 1100, a low toxicity dispersM 
effective in cleanif^ oiled beaches. 

Research and development work has continued on protein. The 
first commercial unit, with a capacity of 4,000 tons per annum in the 
Grangemouth refinery, is expected to fac in operattoii afaMit the 
middfo of this year. Orders have been pkeed for a liml with a 
capacityof 16,700 tons per annum at the Li^Farefineiy,i for operattoii ^ 
early in 1971. 

Chomiciig 

Sales income from the group's UK operatioiis rose by lOper cent with 
an 11 per cent rise on tonnage sold. There are now 19 major chemical 
plants planned or building at our UK sites at a total cost of more than 
£100 million. 

In Frapee, Naphtachimie made a substantial recoveiy fpOowing, 
the strikes and political unrest in 1963. Sales incoihe rose 25 per 
cent. Work has begun on a maior expansion at Lavdra cosong 
£55 million. 
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Sale —,million long tom 

1969 

162 

1969 

142 

Net tacome . 

£ million 

Per unit of oidinary stodc 

As percentage of average tiet assets 
(stockholders* interak) 

97 
5s 5d 

7-7% 

101 

AM 

UK tnusitkni ralkr£ million 

26 
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BAKUB PBBKINS 
HOU>INCS^ LiMITED 


Pri»liminary results for 1M9 
The following are estimated consolidated results for 
the group for the year ended 31 St December 1 



1989 

1968 


£ 

£ 

Sales to Gustomars 

38.728,600 

32,969,000 

Incorna from associates 

533J00 

410,000 


30.201,000 

33,379,000 

Profit bafera taxation 

3.132,000 

2^361,000 

Taxation 

imm 

1,071,000 

Profit oftor taxation 

1,280,000 

Minority interests 

Profit aftor tax and 

100,900 

148,000 

minority intorosta 

1,400,000 

1,141,000 

Exceptional profits 

250,000 

141,000 

Attributable to sharoholdort of 

/l. . 

U82,000 

jBokir Porfcim Holiiings Limitod 

1,007,900 

Dividends 

774.iMN) 

012,000 


The. audited accounts will be posted to shareholders 
on 11 th May when the results of the European liimited 
Partnership have become available. 

The profit was achieved after providing £150,000 for 
the United Kingdom group employees' profit sharing 
scheme against £100,000 in 1968. 

Ordinary Dividend 

The directors recommend a final Of 6% which together 
with the 4% already paid, represents a total of 10%. 
This compares with an equivalent of 8% paid for 19^ 
after adjusting for last year's scrip issue. 

Proposed Scrip Issue 

The directors recommend a capitalisation of reserves 
and the issue of one new 10/- ordinary share for every 
five 10/- ordinary shares held on 11th May 1970. 

The Annual General Meeting will be held in London 
on 3rd June. 


1970 Prospects 

The cost increases that must result from the present 
spite of wage and salary demands in the United 
Kiitgdom and economic uncertainty in the U.S.A. and 
other countries make forecasting difhatit, but unless 
the adverse effects are worse than the directors foresee, 
the profit before taxation for the current year will show 
a further increase. There is no reason to expect non¬ 
recurring exceptional profits in 1970 on the scale of 
those realised in the last two years. The directors would 
hope to maintain the 10% dividend on die issued share 
capital, as increased by the proposedabdp issue, while 
maintaining a sadsftictory covet 

Th# Group mopufaeturot plant and maohinary for ^afood^ ohamloal* 
paojkaglna, prlntina. laundry and foundry fnduatrlaa. It haa 13 factorlaia 
In, tha Untta^. ICinldom. and manufaoturlnp or aalaa aubaidlartaa In 
Australia. Braafl, Canada, Qarmany, NowZoptdnd, South Africa, U.S.A. 
and branehao In many fiuropaan oountHoa^ S«dsstlfio« Nona Konp, 
India and ^apan. ' ” 


BAKER PERKma HOi „ 
PETERidR^atl.^ 



iARCLAYS 

BANK 

LIMITED 


Annual Ganarai Maeting 

The Annual General Meeting for 1970 of Barclays 
Bank Limited Was held on Wednesday 1 st April 1970 
at the HSed Office Of the Bank, 54 Lombard Street 
London, E!C.3. 

Mr. John Thomson (the Chairman) presided. 

The Secretary read the Notice convening the Meeting 
and the Report of the Auditors. 

The Report of the Directors and the Accounts for the 
year 1969 were, approved. Final dividends of 7|% 
on the Ordinaiy stock and 10% on the Staff stock 
were declared, payable on 3rd April 1970 to the 
Stockholders on the Register of Members atthe close 
of business on 2hd March 1970. 

Special Resolutions were passed for the following 
purposes;— 

1. to alter the BOnk's Memorandum of Association so 
as to widen the range of activities which the Bank 
could undertake either by itself or jointly with 
othws, particularly in the field of computing ser¬ 
vices and consultancy; 

2. to make more flexible the present arrangements for 
signing and countersigning anydocument to which 
the seal of the Bank is affixed; 

3. to empower the Board to pay a fee not exceeding 
£3,000 (instead of a fee not exceeding £1,750 
which has remained unchanged since 1948) to 
Directors in respect of their Membership of tha 
Board; 

4. to make the Articles confonn to the requirements 
of The Stock Exchange by enabling a corporate 
Stockholder to exticute a proxy either under its 
comnrKm seal or by havirrg it sigtted by an attorney 
or off icer of the o<Mporati 

5. to appmve the BJH to cai^ into effect the transfer 
to Barclays Bank Trust Company Limited of 
resikonsibility for the Bank's executor and trustee 
business, subject to such alterations as Parliament 
may think fit to make and as thaiOiractorB may 
approve. 

The retiring Oinctora ware ra-aiact^ a^ offitif 
ordinarybuaiiWMwaatmnaicted. 

A Vote of Thapli^ to tire Sjtaff, proposed by Sir John 
Nieholaon Bt, C.I.E. and sacoiKiad by Sir Ronald 
ThOititort*,' waa carried urtanimouaty and was ra- 
apondax) ;by Ur. Gordon Adam' jta Gepertif 
Manager). 

A Vote , of Thanks 16 the Chairman for presiding at 


THB BCONOUIST AHUL It, 1^70 
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A; notable year for Glynwed 

A&qidsitioni^Toadem base ^of activities 

ESTATES LIMITED 

iMiMd Capital... 1X319,826 in 2a aharaa 



Saoratartaa and Aganta 
Hanlaona h Croaflald. Undtad 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND Yaar andad 31at Oolobar 1869 


Prom altar tax £1,001,107 

Dividend for year 36 par cent £768,819 

lOPS Harvaatad EMimata 

1968/69 1969/70 

Riibbar-4b 29,816,000 28,700,000 

Palm oil and kernate—tons 14,819 ^ 16,000 

Copra-^na 766 640 


PLANTED ACREAGE 

Rubber, Oil Palms and Coconuts 43,961 acres 


Annual General Meeting, 11 a,m. on 30th April 1970. 


J.LiaER&GINIIPJUIY 

INTERIM STATEMENT 

The Directors report as follows :— 

I. The principal activity of the Group comprises civil engineering and 
building contracting and having regard to the duration of many projects 
undertaken, ypur 3aard has always doubted the value of half yearly figures. 

However, following a request from the Quotations Department of the 
Stock Exchange your Board has decided to comply with the Council's 
recommendation and trust that its adoption as standard practice will meet 
with the shareholders' approval. 

2: The profit (unaudited) of the Group for the half year to 30lh September 
1969, and for the same period last year is as follows (figures to the nearest 
£ 000 ):— 

1969 1968<‘ 

Group Profit before Taxatiop . 459,(MH) 362,000 

Less: Estimated Taxation . 267,000 169,000 


PROFIT AFTER TAXATION. £252,000 £193,000 


*The figures for the half year to 30th September, 1968, are shown at half the 
result of the full year, as Interim figures were not prepared for that year. 


3. The turnover for the half year to 30th September, 1969, exceeded that 
for the corresponding period of the previous year and the turnover for the 
full yeai will also exceed that of the previous year. 

4. The profit before, taxg^on for the year ended 31st March, 1970, is 
estimated to be at. least j&025,006 and it is anticipated that the result for 
the year ending 31st March; 1971,^111 show a further improvement. 


5. The Directors have declated aft interim dividend of 10% actual (less 
income tax) on the Ordinary Shares in respect of the year enddd ^UtMerch, 
1970, payable on 3rd April, 1970, to Members recorded in the Register 

A —...... IOTO If M anticinated 


9th March. 197a It is anticipated 
that ycwrSlMuidMn liil|i>nil((iiw$ flMif dividend of 10% actuai<(l«« income 
;f^fotiniiyaarM^’ll^;m^ 1970^ 


Extracts from a Statement by the Chairman 
Mr. W. G. A. RusieU, FeG.A 

To jte presented at the Annual General Meeting of the Company to be 

1968 
A 

30,933,000 
9,637,000 

188,000 
4.074,000 

t9995»ooo 


1.104,238 

The fibres for 1969 shown above include those of Allied Ironfouitders 
Limited, for the p months from 30th March 1960. It will be aj^ireciated 
that this acquisition is not to he judged in the snort-term. Our strategy 
is based on the medium to long-term possibilities which are now open 
to us and we believe these to hold considerable promiie. 

TRADING RESULTS ' 

In the Offer Documents issued iii September the profit of Glynwed 
for ig6g was forecast at not less than £2.7 m. The forecast made by 
Allied for the year to 31st March 1970 was# £2.5 m., which would 
indicate, on a pro-rata basts, a profit of £1.875 tor the nine months 
to 31st December 1969. Trying in the Glynwed companies (excluding 
Allied) for the closing months of the year exceeded our forecast and an 
all-time record profit of £3.802 m. before charging Debenture Interest 
was realized. Despite the violent fluctuations in the price of copper we 
made no windfall profits and avoided any overall loss on this metal. 

On the other hand. Allied's profit at £1.5 m. fell short of their 
estimate, but this was due, at least in part, to our own decision to carry 
out a detailed investigation of the business before making any major 
changes. 

Had the interest on the Unsecured Loan Stocks been payable for the 
nine months from the effective date of acquisition of Allied there would 
have been a further charge agsginst profits of £362,000 after allowing 
for Corporation Tax. 

MANAGEMEI*^ 11 E 4711 GANIZAT 10 N 

We are now str^ndiliitng the sbanagement of Allied on the Glynwed 
divisional pattern and rationalizing certain areas of produotion. We 
also have in hand a programme for integratfng distribution services 
which will take some time to bring Into full effect. 

PROSPECTS (Match 1970) 

The decline in die building of new dtveUings which occurred in 1969 
is likely to continue hsta 1970. HowevOr^ a fairiy subitaadal proportion 
of our products for the hcMising market i^ocs to the Mkcement section 
of that market. Moreover the important and successful South African 
factories of Allied have diown consistent and substantial growth and 
should again earn h!i|^ profits in 1970. 

Sales to the mohit vehicle indttitry appear Hkety to expand during 
1970 and the profit BiaSgini should be ladffaemry. 

In present limes the difficulty of making forecasts is well-known. 
Given reasonable trading conditions we hope to maintain the excellent 
results achieved in 1969. in those of our Divisions other than AlKed^ 
and at the same time %ire shall be very disappointed if we do not achieve 
a materikl improvement in the profits of the latter. 

BlMSCmmAtB 

Members will note the appointment of Mr. L. Fletcher, to the office 
of Deputy Ghaixman. This was made with a view to his succeeding me 
hi dtaf ooumv- 

For eopias pf fho fuU Roport and Accounts and Chairman^s Statement 
aP^ to : The Secretary 


Year ended 3 lit December 1969 1969 

GROUP TURNOVER 61,783.000 

TRADING PROFIT FOR THE YEAR 5.302,000 
DEBENTURE AND LOAN STOCK 
INTEREST 560,000 

TAXATION THEREON 2.183,000 

GROUP PROFIT AFTER TAXATION 
AND MINORITY INTERESTS s.491.000 

DIVIDENDS (GROSS) 

Interim already paid and 
Final proposed of 19% making 

26}% (1968 25%) 1,739.693 


OLYNV^IOLYNWED LIMITED 
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OOMPANir KtAmUIfn. 
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HiCteON & WELt:E 

(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 

(Chomica! Manufacturers and Timter Preservers) ^ ■ 

STEADY PROGRESS CONTINUING 




Year ended 30th September 
1S0S 196$ 

Group profit before taxation . £1«801«319 £1,431,969 

Taxation 849*000 629,000 

Profit attributable to outside shareholders iii subsidiaries . . 24*203 28,674 

Profit attributable to members of Hicicson G Welch (HbldihO*) l-fO. 928*116 776,309 

Total dividend on ordinary shares. 18% 16% 

Investment in new capital expenditure . 1*149*694 986,247 

Export sales of the U.K. manufactunne companies fi4.0in £2Sm 


TJw 18th Annual Ganerat Maating nf Hiakaon ^ We/c/r (Holdings) Limitad was hald on April 2 in 
London, Mr, R. G. P. Baslay, M.B£., T.D. (tha Chairman) prasldlng. In his circufatadstatamant Mr. Baslay 
statad (intar alia): 

The final profits* which include the results of-Whilim Blythe B Co: Ltd. from 1st January* 1969* have 
exceeded those of 1968. TherS has been a ^urh to the progressive profitability which was enjoyed up' 
to 1966. All major companies in the Group tnoreased their earnings during the year.' 

The Group has spent £1,150*000 on capital items In the year under review, and has authorised ex¬ 
penditure of £1*692,000 for the current year to meet the increased demand ior our products and 
services at home and abroad. 

I am pleased to report that tha main chemical company Hickson B Welch Ltd. was granted the 
Oueen's Award to industry for export performance. 

For the first four months of the current year the total profit Is 12% higher than in the corresponding 
period last year. 

From orders in hand and Information concerning the industries which we serve* together yylth our 
knowledge of the competition we face, i believe that the results for the half-year and final profits for 
the current year will also significantly exceed the corresponding figures last year. 

Copias of tha Raport and Accounts can ha obtalnadfrom tha Sacratary, Ings Lana, Castlaford, Yorkshire. 


I he 

I (oiioiuisl 


Subscription 

prices 

ThMf tuOsedprion prfCM art for 
on« yaer't ■ubicfikpsien (S2 itsuM). 


By •uifacs meW ' 
throushout tht wedd £10 (8^4.00) 
•Airipfsdfd—€uwpa £12 ($2S.80) 

AlPtpttdad--shf world 
•xoludina EuTQipa £16 ($36.40) 


This loan having been arranged privately by the undersigned, this notice appears as a muter of record only 


Reduced 
etudente' ratee 

By auifsc# mf4l 

thfoeSheut world £7 ($16.60) 
Alr» ^ d t d " *B tf ropt £S ($21.00) 
Alripetded-^t world 
•xotudiing Buropo £13 ($31.20) 


CEMENTOS ANAHUAC S.A. 

(Mexico) 

$5,000,000 


The Economiet 
querterly index 
(four ieeuee per 
ennum) 

By surfiet rmatl 

throushput the wouM £2 ($4.80) 


Notes due 1971-1974 


*Ailraptad«d—e>t nht <)ua)l>ty of air 
fralsht and thmell aerviicaa varlta 
In dfffaranit ahuatlona,. ws wlH uaa 
tha beat avitiabia lervlea com- 
patibla with apaad and 'dafivary for 
a pirticuiler terrtleiy* 


Rosenthal IntemaikHial Limited 

Nesseu, Beheaies 


Banqoe Scandinave en Suisse Wm. Brandt’s Sons &€o. Ltd. KleinweiiBeii^ 

' " . V ^ ' Mosltsd ' 

The FideKty Intenmtional (bi^tkm (Bahamas) Ltd. 

\ 

^airland Natioiial Bank Mercantile Inist (^. NA 


Tto EMnomtot 
eubacriptlon Difiafetwiit 
M St Jhaw’i SmIa 
iiondwvSWl 
Til«Shm:0ieSQ SIM. 


I (ononHSi 
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COMPANY statements 


B Lancaster Carpets & 
Engineering Limited 

Turnover at new high level 


Points from ths Psport snd Aocounts $nd the Poviaw of tho 
Chairman, Mr. £. 5 . Hammatt, C.Sng„ FJ.Mach.E., F.LProdl., for 
tha period ended 27th December, 196$. 



1869 

1988 

TurnovBr 

£8,844.000 

d»,421,000 

Pre-tax Profit 

441e926 

614,613 

Taxation 

192,862 

222,846 

Ordinary dividend 

30% 

28.832% 


# Second half year {mprovement encourepes Oireetora to 
recommend increased dividend30% against 28.832%. 

# Government restrictions and difficult trading conditions de> 
pressed earnings of Lancaster Carpets. New ranges introduced 
well received and bpth quantity and value of sales in first two 
months of 1970 up on previous year. 

# Priest (Lindley), the spinning subsidiary, produced record 
turnover and profits. 

# The Motor Gear fit Engineering Company c\)ntinued its im¬ 
proved profitability during 1969. The value of sales and orders 

^inereesed. AfurtW improvemom is expected lO the current year. 

i# dtpup exports increased by 30% to £1,106,999. 

# C)veralil.Increase in Group profit expected in.lST^. '^>1 



Agoodyear 
for innovation 

Mr. Andrew Mrseciir Clulniisn of Aiistol A West Mldltit Sodety 
reviewed n year of ontstandlni progrsse and of Innovation In 
addrsMbic Jip SodM^ IIM Genprd Metlipg held In 

Bristol on Tuesday, Apiv Tth, 1978 * 

• In Marpi^, i 909 , M ‘ spciejy ..pioneered with the Vehicle and 
Oariaral Group, a new atnarhe for regular aavars finked with Ufa 
eastirance^V A O (Brtaeol it west) Extra Growth Bonda. 

• In October the ebclety partieipatad in the new 5 .A,y,£. scheme. 

• In March, 1970 , the society was again ^rst in the field (n finking 
with the M & G Group of Unit Trusts to create. In Everyman 
Bonds, the first savings scheme which combines building society 
security and the growth prospect of Investmatit in the stock 
market 

and fMord MW binincn 

DurlniK isse grove eiure recelpte, Inolttding rt-4nv6vt«<tl Uwome, resOhiee 
a record £37 tniuton and, attar wttndcawsta, vtMtre sml desMH beiftneev 
Incrcated by £16.4 mlllton. 

Lioanv to houav buyww M owr M mtUion weVe ass&n a reooqd. 

The society grew by ilO.t mlUion during the cwotve montlis sod acovts 
stood at £121.2 mlUlon at the end of Ute year, 

Roeervee totalled OHnoit 14 mttUon or 3,39 per oral of total aaoetv, and 
ca«h and investtoiontv of aimoat £23,5 ndiiUon repreeented 19.37 per oent 
of total aseet*. 

Two building sodetliee—lOreaham OtiOle and Orsater Brlghtaa aAdDlstiWt— 
transferred their engageenentv during the year. The cooibUisd sjmW of tbv 
two building «ooictli>« were £453,001). 



Hrnil umeei liroad Mtuiy« Urlslel, IM99 7AX. TOl.i 194 STl. 
l,ondon fMIre: 95/07 Uegent Street, l4mdon, WlR HNH. 
Tel: 01-734 0006/7 and tSSO. 


JEYES CROUP LIMITED 

Fifth Successive 
Record Year 

Record Sales: 

Up 47 per cent to £12,834,071 

Record Pre-Tax Profits: 

Up 18. per cent to £782,832 

Dividends: 

. Up 4i per cent to Hid. per share 

Extracts from the ISSS Annual Report and Accounts: 

Copies available from: 

lEYES CROUP LIMITED, High Street, Plaistow, London, t.13. 
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-Binding cases for The Economist ere evallebte from Easibtnd Ltd, The 1970 
binders (tee illustration) ere covered tn eirone black leather cloth with a black - 
leetharette lining. The spine, which is specially reinforced, is emboseed in gold 
and red. Each binder holds 13 issues of the main edition or 28 issues of the air 
edition, with quarterly indices The cost per binder, post free throughout the 
world, IS £1 (US S2.50). Orders, staling clesrly which edition, the yeara 
required and enclosing payment, should be tent, NOT to The Economist, but to: 

EASIBINO LIMITED (Dept. E) 

Esfdley House. 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, London W8 
fe/epbo/re; 01-7270688 (3 lines) 
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A summary of eamtogs of the Company and its 
subsidiaries and of dividends paid shows total 
earnings for the year of $5.11 per Ordinary share, 
compared with $5.17 In 1968. The total before extraordinary 
items was equal to $4.89 per share In 1969 and $5.65 
In the previous year. 

Dividends paid on the Ordinary stock increased from $3.00 
per share in 1966 to $3.20 in 1969. Of the increase, 10$ 
per share was from the higher dividends that flowed 
through from Canadian Pacific Inveilmdnts Umited and 
100 represented the initial flow-through of dividends from 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited. 

The results of most Canadian Pacific activities in 1969 
were affected favorably by the sharp ride in the rate of 
economic growth in Canada in the early months of the 
year, and adversely by the subsequent slowing of pace 
as labour strife disrupted production in key industries and 


as anti-inflationary measures began to take effect, in the 
latter period the combinatfoh of slackening demand and 
steeply rising costs exerted strong pressures On earnings. 

Some operations, notably timberlands and real estate, 
proved more resistant to these pfsssures than others, such 
as rail operations. In some casds particular circumstances 
determined the direction of the year’s earnings. 

Examples of this were strikes of competitors which gave 
CP Air additional revenue and, an opposite effect, the 
abnormally depressed price of fertilizers due to over¬ 
supply, which accounted for the less favorable results of 
Cominco Ltd. 

But while the year may not have provided a wholly 
suitable climate for earnings growth, It was noteworthy 
for planning and action directed towards enhancing the 
future earnings of the Company and its subsidiaries. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(incoFporatad In Canada with Limiied Liability) 

Summary of Eaminga of the Company i 
Us Subsidiaries and of Dividends Paid 


ISeS 1968 

(In thousands, except amounts per share) 


farslngt Of fAe Cempapy and 
IlsSifbsIdlarlas 

Net railway earnings . . . 
Othel' income. 


Income before fixed charges 
Fixed charges. 


Income from railway and miscellaneous 
sources. 


Income (being dividends received) from 
Canadian Pacific investments Limited . . 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines. Limited . . . 

Total, excluding earnings retained by sub¬ 
sidiaries and before extraordinary items 

Equity in earnings retained by subsidiaries 

Total before extraordinary items. 

Extraordinary items 
(C.P.R. 1969-Nil 

1968-($8,100,000)). 


A^rldaiidtPeld 

On Preference stock - 4% 


On Ordinary stock 
From railway and miscellaneous 

sources. 

Flow-through from Canadian Pacific 
Investments Limited. 


Flow-through from Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines. Limited. 


$34,836 

19,197 


$41,260 

23,433 


93,933 


64.693 


23,426 


21,919 


31,497 

$1.9$ 

42,774 

$2.75 

22,932 

1J0 

21,499 

1.50 

1,433 

0.10 

1,584 

0.11 

H,77a 

3.0$ 

65,857 

4.36 

174M 

1.23 

18,476 

1.29 

73,46$ 

4.30 

M433 

5.65 

3,163 

0.22 

(6.770) 

(0.48) 

$7$,999 

$6.11 

$77,563 

$5,17 

$ 3,389 


$ 3,326 

- 

$21^ 

OUO 

$21,499 

$1.50 

33Wf 

1J0 

21.499 

1.50 

1^133 

IMO 

— 

— 


I.998 


1.00 
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APPOINTMENTS 


OASsmirjgrttn^ 

App0iiit2B#|t». BttHttm 
e(tc., llA ptr Mm. 

Dtipliiyfd, 10 Ai Od p«r lAiCl* 
ooiuaui iMh. 

Bdueatlon, Oourtai, Propeity, 

HOtMi, Twh 

DiWlosr. £7 10« 00 P«r iinsUi 
column ittdi. 

Box nurnlMr MruUee pravMed 
free of filuiTie. 

LMcot- -Oiite for aooeptanee 
of xdMrtMas oopy, noon 
Wednooday. 

FAOBO-1 Qd^OaO 5U5. Sxt. 308. 


Royal Borougb of 
Kingston upon 
Thames 

Klosaton College of Further 

g<l>ma/tS»in 

Klnggton Ball ^ad, 

KinoKon upon Thamta. 

for Ut 'September, 1070. 

DiSPARTMBMT 
Foot No. T/70/3. 

_ 

under Che preMirt aohemea of the 
“ ' UiS!??* JCACCA, AOWA. 

XHTA) for mter- 

e main 
be for 


Mwt iiQjd Livestook 
Ckunmission 

AwMant Ecof^iit 
r£i.Mi*ti.7es> 

MKpHegUflM arc Invited from ault- 
ab& ouallfled Oraduatea for itba 
es* ^npmiM at m 

bIJ8SS®®"b oka®**” 


UxUvdrslty of London 

Chair ofMthrfiPology at 
Lortdon School of I^onomics 

The Senate Invlfo appUcatlqna for 

It 

and PolMlcai Soieiice (aalary not 
leaa than £S,780 a year plua £100 
London Alfowanoe). AtmBcaUooa 
(10 ooplea) nniat be rwMvad not 
teter 4&UkJim 31, lOTO. to the 
Academic Reamrar, Umvertfty of 
London. Senoita Houaeu WGl, from 
whom zuither Mrtlculara may be 
obtained. 


UnirerSlty of Kent at 
Canterbury 

Centre for Research in the 
Social sciences 

AppUcaCtona are Invited for the 
poat of RIBBARCR ASSOCXATB 
to work on the eeonomlcs of houae 
purCheae. Initial aalary: £1,040 par 
annum. 

Further partlculara and appU- 
eatlon forma nw^ be obtained from 
Mr J. Reilly, AaMtant Rtatatcar, 

a rnwains Building . The Unlver- 
y. OANTERBCrV, Kent, to 
whom appMceaiona ehoula be 
returned not later MHl £4, 
1070. (Quote nit, No. A.lB/70.) 


Unlverslticie pf* r 
Dorbam and 
Newcastle ■ 

NoHhern. ' 

Research Studentship , 

AppUcatione are ‘ fYokn 

sssssf^sssss^^i^ 


Oxfortaltlxe 

Education Committee 


SUSSJlf. ST" ‘‘ **• ** 

Further parttflulari and appllea- 
tlon forme (to be aulpIMed by 


RAD RBBBARCH UNIT 


U^STON 


Reared ae eoon aa poeSble. 

ITtoMmiia. 


atudlea in the _ 
eoonomlta in O. 
oouraei. 


Mon of j 


Oandidatoo bhould have iiitlue- 
tital expertenoe... ^ a iuiium ti Atie i 
ineludiiur namee and 

by ApnT a«^._Thia ii a 


Manchester Business School 
Research Associate or Junior Research Fellow 

The R A D Reeearoh Unit la oarrytng <mA reaaarch on a^ number of aap^ of 
the managemeitt of B A D. both at the naUonal /and at the company levol. 


naUooal /and at the company level. 


We wiBh to appoint «a Reeearoh Amotaataa or Reeeareh Fellowe a number 
of people who wouH b#, iiWwfootod, in in»dyiM^ 

a) oommunleeitloa peiBetnb^in BAD labetwfoilta < , . ^ ' 

b) y ta g u^^ ^Md oonlrol togteme and organlaational tanioture in Reeeareh 

able beneftt from their oomtact with people with different onginal dfidpllnfa. 

The reeeareh will involve a oonaidemble amount of field work and aleo oOera 
acope for themettoal demlopment. 

It ia envUMed that appoURmenta wfti be for two yean in the firet Inetanee. 

The nUary ranfe p.a. for Reaejuvh Aeeoclatee le £l/M0 to £1.470 and for 
Reeearoh FellowllW to i8;8|0- SubjeoTto F88U. ^ 

Appkeatton forms and further details from the R A D Research Unit, 
Manchester Buslncaa School. Hilton Houae, Hilton Street, Manoheator 


The University of 
Manchester 


For further announceihants' 
eee pages 5, 98 to 101. 


University of Honr Kong 


Sheffield Polytechnic 

Department of Urban and 
Regional Studies 

u^RBR IN 
BKtUSINu btudibb 

SOnal and/or 
preferal 


History.^ The appoln 
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rm aenNomsT Anm. ii, 1970 


APPOINTMENTS 


KlimTON POLYTECHNIC 

LECnRER IN ECOHOMfCS 

Mary: £1p300-£2;166 (Giada 1) 

£1,912-£2j6Q2 (Qrada 11) 

AmpMeanta ahouM be gfaduates virlth a good fionours dagraa 
and prafarably a highar dagraa 4n any ona Of tha foMawng 
flialda: 

MaHcafcIng Eeonomica 
iMan Ceonofnlea 


Tha auoeaaaful oancffdwte wH4 join a taam. of acanomiata 
teaohfing on CNAA and Univaraffy of Condon dagraa couiaaa 
and in tha Higbar National Diploma in Buaitvaaa Studfaa. 

Fuithar Information and appikairron forma from tha RMlatrar, 
Klngaion Polytaohnic, Panrhyn Road, Klngaton upon Thamaa, 
Surray, to whom complated applicationa ahould ba aant by 
April 1970. 


ORMNIMnON FOR EMNOMIC 
C04IPEIUT10R RRD OEVELOPMERT 


UmDON BOROU(»l Cffi'BiURNET 
HDIDON CCNLIiEGE OF TECH9«DHLOGy 

(aaft *ef anaearid North Xoiidoa Polytodmte) • 

, PBRR wmiT of immm JHD mbmess siumb 

■ *A^TUa aB m iCONOWIICI. AppHoatlons ara invktd tiart 
JJOnaui^ OiadiiMot 2 ;^ rawroh •xaataet, ip act 11 Count Tutor tor 
thyaDtrtdy appiiooad CJUJAA. Honoura Dagrot 'in Soononvica and Oao- 

.py*^ ^***. Cbla to taaoh economic Thoory to Fcrt 

iU^Slo? ^•"*^**' "*<1 wMI have a good kticwicdoc «f mShamiMM 

M* ***” ^ in aconen^ attMctioa.^ AppMoanono am Inwiiid 

!mLr*?il!ui■Si**'*’*' ****’** *•*••• •" •twinoi SmMw and Covnamlea 
A w HIpit to na aff mdMJram Hon^ OndkMaa, 

oin^ of Trarmooit; Intomaidonol CoonomJet. 

Siiecaoahil oandMatot vrHl 

c5»jMdti«S?b.S^ ** 

SM'ltMt ora rtquM in fhotolli^no lioldt: 

1. MataoiDlogy cod OHmaiology 

2. Ufbin Googrtphy and Ruml Gattlamint. 

C^hlMOf anould bo proparod to aaoiat with cioMct in ahhor Practical 
GtOgrOj^y or % Gaegmphy Of Waatorn and CoivtrOt Eunopa or tha 
Qoogmphy of Noitt Amadoa. 

Lachifor I In Madam economic Hiolory. Aopflcoiiliona ora fiwltod 
fjpm Honoufra gmOiAifaa who 1^ apaclallaid in Modom Economic 
Hlatoiy and ndro Mn laotino in EimHih and Europaan Modam Economic 
Hfatory 10 a wiMw ^ ooutaot, ^iudiiw Hbnoom Dagraa (CJNA.A.) 


iaawno to Honoora do g t a a a ojT tha 
amol). 
ing liolda: 


Hfatory to a wdaw ^ ooutaot, {^Miiw Hbnoom D 
Omiraoi in Econcpilea^^aograiphy and Dii^aaa Sbidiaa. 


Hbnoofii Dagraa (CMA.A.) 


Salary Soafac PNneipal Laoturar t2,7Vt-49,Wf par annum inokiaiva 

Santer La^urar : £ 2 . 602 - 12,037 par annum vnehiaiva 

Locturor M : Cl.giS-fiZMB par annum inchMii^a 

Laoturar I: a.300^,1ER par aonaim hficiutfiva 

Amlieacinn forma and fuithar portleulara from tha Hagbc iar M tho OoHaga, 
Tha OuiNoimht, Handon Ijondon, N,W.4., to wtmm thay ahould b# 
SL'^ oppooraneo of thia advaidaamant. 
Jl. DAVMCIMG, ChJaf Eduootion OfHoor. 


Riineipal Laoturar 
Santer Laoturar: 
Lacturor H : 
Laoturar I: 


Technical assistance vacancies 
for spacialists 

IH ECOHOMIG PLAHHIHfi 

(proepgotivg ptamnino) 

W RREECE 


Potlible vacancies exist in the following specialised sectors of 
Econonuc Planning: 

Sagloiml PUnalag, Ractonal Aooouata, R A D., Natural Raaouraa 
Ifanagamoat, Bdoeattpoil Planaiag. Phyalcal Plaoalag, AgrleaUoral 
I>aveteoRaant, Sea Ftataartaa, indoatriai Pluaiilug, Snaigy lUnnnlng, 
Tranaport PUuuuag, acdai lafiaatructura. Horn Madia, Rural 
Sociology aad YUlufa Davalopmaat, PuUle tavaotmaot Flaiuiliig, 
PubMo AdamiMivticn. 

One or sev^l appointments will be made in each subject for 
taissioaii of a duration between 2 and 9 months (negodabJe). 
Candidates with considerable experience in the above subjects and 
ability to draft fluently in rither English or French, are invited 
to apply. Frefeiance will be given to nationals from O.B.C.D. 
member countries. 

dtsmoNoa aolaffaa oad allowofiOM loUl ba ojOfarad ; pluoa of work u>m b# 

afSaNt, 


Kequeits for ai^licatton should be addressed before June 

«, 1970 to: 

Mr. MAURICE DOMERGUE 

Head, Tbohidcai Co-operation Service, OJB.C.D. 

2, rue Andrd-Pascal-^Paris i6Eme 

Fleaie do not telephone or contact us, before we contact you for 
an appointment 


ThtNtiiRiilfrlMitvR OrfRilzitlM if Uw Bittil SatltRR 


luw UB opaoing f« wb 


ECONOMETRICIAN 


who win be WNigoniada for : 

— I^riiaiBi u mnaU Mam of oeonomMo epeclaltilng la gwaitltaiivi 
aaalyMs aad p H ijccboaa ; 

— OmmiogiBg aciatiag metliedetoxlaa of mdiM-wrae MlMtlOBi at W- 
maud, ptcdRRoUon, Made aad pvleai od agrtcMOtiina oDBxnodMMi: 

— AMstag on us ou aiB e tm Mdhalgaaa aad computer apposaitfcni la the 
HiniKiiilil^ DliMad asaployiat acme IS opiaamday apnoiiMiitf aad 

IS* TOV BAVR a TJatVMaRtjr degree, pr i— a b l y at a doetaaato.leval, la 
eeonomMS or etatlMko ; a Mgh level of protwelonal 
tmlaam to eoeaeauMlm aad thorough fhaittiaallQr wMh 
lUjOsae iheem' aad Ate TiT“*fi‘*Tn e ; 

^ ^ >whiag ea perts Boe^ pia MiaMy laemd- 

to mm maedltvely la ItoitMi. PMaili or apaPteb 1 


I CUM o ary nt a am m 
itmL7.4pa 


IM atUnr laagtag bgm fumASM to 

paii fwt aGMoiant had m^f oMti^r 


and a jwt at. to 

moo, f‘AO, vu ddle 4*wam 
r 8, 1970 , anoittii mtont m 


MSbr. hotom |»m 
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APPOINTMENTS 
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DUNDEE COLLEGE OF 
TEttiNOLOGY 

Owpurtment of 
Hantgemonic tnii 
Sodtl StudjM 

Afl^UoaUcni arc lovHad for tb« pool 
of 

SEmOR LE6TNIEII M 
BEUVIOIIWL ITUBIEt 

Ttaii la a. nowiy oimted poUt and 
tlie porwm aovOEnttad vrUl be required 
to adt M attbdeot loader to Sodiotogy 
in the C. 1 N.A.A. Buatoaaa BtudAee 
Honoure Dogree CcMme. He irUll mlao 
be required to make a aubatatotilail 
oomritMition to toe Aeivrioi«Mnt of 
the teaiObiliiig and raaeotoh pro- 
Bflaanimea of tflie depaoitaMnt. 
Oaadidatei eliouSd po mma a good 
Honours Degree aiad have aggio- 
pelaae rea earch, teachtog or 
todumnal eaportenoa. Batoiy Kat 
present under revloer) on aoale 
£8,S(t6-£3,005. Temporanr housing 
ancommodalkm may be aeaMaUe. 

Further paiXtoulara and apedloa- 
tlon form obtajtauftrte ftom FMnotoal. 
Ooldoge of Teohnology. Bell Btveet, 
Dundee^ DDl IHO to whom oom- 
ploted appliloaAlon forma abould be 
retumod not latter than M ApiBl, 
IdTO. 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 5, 97 to 101 



UtHl SIPCE RESEMtCft CNMl 

mCEREUTlOllS 
RESEMiefl DNIT 


The Council has set up a Unit wider the dlrsctocaliip 
of Professor Miphsel Banton at the UniveiSHy of 
Bristol. 

Applications are invited from those qualified in die 
appropriate disciplines for a senior researdi asso* 
date post in Sociology: a senior researdi associate 
post in Economics; a research associate' pMt in 
Sodal Anthropology; and two researdi assistsnt 
posts in either Psychology, Social Administration or 
Hulnan Geography. 

The salaries will normally be at the appropriate 
point on the University scales. The Coundl is a 
recognised institution for the purposes of FSSU. It 
is expected that the holders of these posts will be 
given academic status in the University. 

Applications for all these posts, stating age, qualtft- 
cations and experience and the names and addresses 
of tiiree referees, should readi the Seerateiy, 
Science Research Coundl, Room 11S0(U), State 
House, High Holbom, WCl by aM 21, 19?D^ ' 


UnivMslty College, 
Dublin 


Coltoge Uctum or AmUtant 
Uaturer 


■111 = 


The Construction Industry Training Board hasBVlcancy at Its 
Headquarters at Norbury for a suitably qualified person to 
undertake the following work for the Cons^ction Industry 

(a) Provision of regular forecasts of changes in training 'load* 
on the industry. 

(b) Provision of regular information on the level and 
distribution of training activity. 

(c) Advice on the wider application of appropriate manpower 
planning techniques at company level. 

(d) Provision of a general statistical information service to 
the Board. 

This is a dynamic role, involving the development of pioneering 
work already carried out by the Construction, Industry Training 
Board in this field. 

The successful candidate will probably have had experience 
in the field of manpower planning^ either as a labour economist 
or as a statistician. Previous involvement with the construotion 
industry would be an added advantage. 

Although graduates with three or four years' inrtestrial 
research, or government dxparlenca are likely ei^iditas for the 
post, others without such experience* who feel able to tackle a 
stimulating development job ih a new field shbuld not be 
deterred from applying. 

the post is permanent and penaionabte. Full salary range • 
£2.4^-£3.0bO per annum. 


U Applicationa» giving brief detaila of age* qualifications and 

Hliyililt.li axperienceahouldbesamto:-^ 

A.R.O.MeoOoneH. 

rUllilllllll ^ ftiMliipr HooH, Nqrbury* London* S.W.1 6 . 
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For further 
announcement* eee 
pagee 5 and 97 to 101 


Monash university 

2CBLBOURNI. AOCmiALtA 

Second Chair of Geography 


, Mdery <Aia,0M per axmum. ri 
la axpeeted tlut ecademlc ■alarie 
will ehortlf be reviewed). Super 
■Jinuetion la baaed on an en^w 
ment aaaurance aeheme. thi 
eoHOeyce and emptoyer oontrlbutini 
B per eent and 10 pee oen 
reapeetlvely. 




^j^caMona eioae on Maj/ 31, 

The Council reaervet the right 
> make no appolBtment or to 
ppolnt by InvltaQon at any atage. 
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oatlona are partiouiarL 
from oanmdatea with reaearoh and/ 
or indumal eKpRlenoe. 


OpportunlUea emit tor reaearoh 
oonaultaiu^. Orade of appointment 
wlU depend on ^tbe quailfleattoao 
and expcrtenee of the candidate. 

Salary Seale (reviaad): Principal 
Lecturer: £3,M3-a.03a (bar) ^.447. 
Senior Lecturer; £3.417*0,103. 
Lecturer U: fl,837-£3.4i7. 

Api^eMon forma are obtainable 
from The Secretary, ShefBeld 
PolytachnlB. Pond Street, ShefBeld. 


1HL 

UNIVEKSlIYOr 

I.LEDS 


KPJUmiBiT OF 

toelu. OTWIEt 

AppScstloBa a«ro OUvOtad Ow the poot 
of 

LECnjRER IN PUBUC 
ADMINISTRATION 

eataibOSSwS tn oo-oparaOos mOgi the 
mtar-Vtalvaniltv Obunoll £or Blgher 
BduoailOD OvaiMsa, to aaalat the 
UBtvantty of Ifa, NIShO, nntfv 
the “Hloi»^ba«ed PM Mama/* 
AppMoaata Oiould hhot «x|>ariaDee 
of dp taodhlnf of PabUc Admlni- 
abradloei and a apeoial UUftraaft In 
dCfydophiB oountrlea. AdmlalobraUve 
experience la this oouSiry or 
abroad wSl be an advantage. TIm 
dutleo of the poet wlU laolude 
teooblng (poatO^mdualte In the 
Uhlverelty of Ife) and reoeorbh. 
the attoeaMful o andidni t e will be 
appoiiuted for five yean : he (or 
poioiMy at ^ea a aubotiLtiiite from 
the depoiioMat) would be eapeobed 
to apeod at bMWt 7B per oent of the 


XJODDS SAJUIBY SCAUBi Sl,t40- 
MABO (iSloleBoy Mr fS.OM) and 
aabjeet to topptap'SP *' dsrftag 
realdanee In tte. under the Britlah 


AppHoatJona (three oopiec) giving 
age. quatlfloaHciM and aKperteDoe 
and naming three refereeo ahould' 
poaioh the Reglatrar, The UMveralty. 
Leeda IA2 9JT not later than April 
30. 107D (from whom funther 

paitloulacv may be obtained). 
Pleaae quote referenoe number 
lO/ll/L 


ECONOMISTS 

STATISTICIANS 

A Iftnitsd number of vscsncles exist for economists snid 
dtstisttcihiis in the Economics and StatlatlcB Division of the 
Mlnistiy of Housing and Local Government. People in these 
Me deal with iifobtems in the inter-relsted eiees of housing, 
loosi government finance, regional economic jfianning (fomiei& 
dealt with by the DEA). and 4oc«l authority development pteimiiig. 
ushM enMytlc techniiiueB, both quantitative and theoretkel. to 
fomittfste policy sdvioe. They work dosely with economists and 
etatiBticiMia in othsr Depentments and talk to Bocal authoritlse. 
buttdifig societies, research Instltutiona and othete practioBRy in¬ 
volved In the work. Infonmitlon Ja coRected from local authodties. 
buOding societies, house 'bufiders. etc., and regular atatlstios ere 
cotapSed and publisfaed. 

The Division bat albout 20 pi of s a alonale at the moment, and is 
powhii. T!he professioiial staff give on-the-Job training and there 
are opportunltiei for more fomial training, too. All the posta aie 
in Londem. 

SALARY RANGE: anner London) £2.945^4,027 for Economic 
Advisers and Stathticliiis; £1,2B7-£2.107 for Economic AasisUnU. 
StartlRf aalary will depeitid on qualifications and experience. 
Supenuiniaitlon under F$SU. 

QUALIFICATIONS; Noxmlly a Drat or second ciasa honours 
degiee in economtes or vtiatMot. or a postgraduate queSificatlon. 
Economic Advisera and StaUstidana, who shoidd be 26 or over 
should have profeesloaal eiDperienoe. 

CAREER PROSPECTS: Hiere la h good chance of promotion to 
Si^Ojr Economic Adviier Or Chief Statistidan (£4,170^423). 
There fi a limited nvniber of more senior posts. 

H imu would like to Join an organliatlon whkh eppliai econon^ 
ai^quantltotive techniques to imiMMrim probklns, write for 
f UR^ dstahs and an epeUcatlon fom to: M J Wiasun, Room 
?*^L _^ Houtlnf^ind lopel Goveinmant, WUieliall. 
L<m^ S.W.l, or ttl^one 01*930 4300 egtensloci 2. AMdcnaflvely, 

pomibfflMeii heffmllly, please 
tstd^e Gmhsm Mimgsam on ariSiRlpii 176. : 


BUSINESS ANALYSTS 


PETROCHEMICALS 


PLASTICS 


A fast-moving chemical company with an out¬ 
standing past, present and potential growth rate 
has two newly-created and interesting opportuni¬ 
ties for applicants who feel they can make an 
effective contribution to its growth In the TO’s. 
They will join a small, but dynamic. Business 
Development Group at company headquarters 
and will be responsible for investigating and deve¬ 
loping commercial opportunities, as well as pro¬ 
gressing currant development schemed. They v^ll 
maintain close working relationships internally 
and with customers and suppliers, both nation¬ 
ally and intemaiionally. 

Applicants should preferably be under 40, and 
have had sevarat years' experience of business/ 
commercial analysis in sithar the petrochemical/ 
oil industry or th«. plastics industry. They wilt be 
graduates; or possess a buainesa/financial 
qualification . and b* wall informed about thair 
raspaetive lislchi iiftamaitionialiy. Those ara oenior 
posMona and Mwlaa and oondMona of aorvioa 
wBI ba moat AivMiva. Thaaapoaidbna ara baaad 
in tba aputhfm bidna oountiaB. 

JImy,; ibbw those terms cart ba met, to 
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APPOINTMENTS 


SIAD 

Society of Industrial Artists and Designers urgently requires a 
man of exceptional ability to fill the post of Secretary and Chief 
Executive. 

This is the senior administrative position in a professional Society 
whose growing membership of 6,000 practising designers and 
students represents the forefront of the British design profession. 

The jSociety is at present going trough a period of rapid grov^h 
and deveiopment. Therefore, the Chief Executive must be capable 
of sound judgement and immediate reaction in a changing 
situation 

He will be working with a succession of honorary officers and 
people of divergent views. He must have the ability to translate 
these into a coherent form - but not just as a pure administrator. 
He must also have an imaginative flair for extracting the maximum 
efficiency and co-operation from his permanent staff by welding 
them into a flexible working unit. 

He will be a skilled negotiator and represent the\design profession 
at r^ational and international levels. 

This is a challenging and satisfying post for the right person whO’ 
will be rewarded with a salary of approx. £4,000 p.a. 

If you feel you have the necessary ability and experience and are 
not less than 35 years of age, please write for application form In 
complete confidence to: 

The President, SIAD (Ref. CES), 12 Carlton House Terrace 
London SW1 enclosing stamped self addressed envelope. 


University of Waikato 

HAMILTON, NXW ZEALAND 

Senior Lectureship or 
Lectureship in Economics 

Tht UMvemto of WaIIcMq Invliea 
»r ifipolntiiMttt to o 
TMlilp or Lectureobl 


BUSINESS 
& PERSONAL 


Who Does What In 
Parliament 

A MW quarterly D&reotory for all 
who are intereated In PorHomeiiC 
and. aovM-nment. 

Inoludee detolla of OSeen of 900 
Parnomentary Oroupf. 

arts??. r'8Ri..{sf"»Jsssis: 

Kenaliiffton Court. London, WO. 


tUROnc (Inveetigaton btraordlnary). 
World-Wide loeret eervlee. 01-437 0478. 
la. 010 or write B.C.M. lurotoc, UiidMi. 
WCl. intland. 


HOTELS 


Direoton 
Bzeoutlvea 
Company . 
BepresentatlveB 

TMtModmUeM Wa» 

Bum For YO* 


Hppmtralin' 

iMTEH 


, A itwnH^RteM'wndov. \ 

Place: GreM^Owm HcM, MAtWiMa. OMa: e>tO JwmL. 
■1070. Ob j edi lw ; teiiMlIyaa n e ^W w i aina a WiaW^a^^ 

' m Mugaf i era anwiiwad poaMant. UMlaHy 

dinwM. one matarM artd HMaarai li«|i iMamaanwnt 
•ffrta«len.pr«MDaa wM be pimnaa 
Oaiid for bradHiw OMob MH dmOa anmiNa anOV' 
. apaakai*. AeocMnmowehm ta NaniM a^ aatV boal^’r 
fa advMd.. ^ 

' -'TURNEFi' GB^AM 'a>NI^JLTANTh ’ 

»/m fan ttraat MOMUDiia Mik '' 

'' Til: MaWitana 04010. 


fflMegeSMfVt 


Home Btudy Taition 
BaSo. <Eooti)LXiJBa 

iBchftngce, for Aceountaney, i&awany 


imurAiM Ma^eUng, 001.,Alio mahy 
thorough^ ^tul (non-exam) counea in 
Builnaia Buojeete. 

Write today for detalto or advice, ctettng 
euhjeete in which intereated to : 

Metropolitan Collegre 

(Dept cmj. 8t. Altaane. 


leen Victoria Btreet, 
•1. 01-34S 6S74. 




Schools 

The BuaintM Oraduatea Aaaoaia- 
tlon le holding a aeiioa of l|#hour 
long free Seuinara on l^neaa 

sr^uJsLm 

enable proapectlvi atudema for 
fuU-iline poet-gtmdoate eouraaa, to 
niMi recent ^jHiaiQeai pd^l gya^ 

eatton proeedurca. 


DDSINESS OPPORIIMITIES 


GENTLEMEN - 

there'* (till raai at the 


In the short time since this imiqus opportunity first 
recognised, meny have eotdbhshed thOir own e<mf|isful 
buainesm ... AND THE OFFER STIU STANipSt;!^ 
oppprtunfty to subsidise your prseem income on • 
sitma batis by up to 


£12|000 m 


AMNUM 


An adtivity in you and your wife een pertieipeli 

together. ' 

Expenenceid business h^n are t^uUdk to approcAafte the 
potentM of tffis rwmerksisle opportunVty of securing a pon* 
Stanily increasing income. 

Wf*Re to, including both home and office pftone nodbeiw: 
Thg Managing Direetora 
Spatley IMtada 
13 Qiov«a 
Worksop* Notts. . 

T i M fip h ene t NWB Mfy 
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If you afe hohing for d quiet am '- 
pledsaiit stay, over a blue m and in 
beautiful surroufMftgs, all the 
year round, 

GO TO THE 
GENOA RIVIERA 


Sm Pniituoto dl CamoDli 

NiAn QfNOA 


For information €»ppfy io: 

ENTE PROVINCIALE PER IL TURISMO, GENOA (Italy) 

Or to Ajiienda Soi^mo of: 

ARENZANO . CAMOGU . CHIAVARI . LAVAGNA . PEGU . PORTOnNO 
RAPAUA) • SANTA MARGHERTTA . SANTO STEFANO D’AVETO . SESTRI 
LEVANTE • TORRIGLU . USQO . ZOAGU 


MBV 

matmo 


\ia 


on Diffnand DopealU arhon Compoundod Quarlorly 
fNighar ntti for dEtd dopoolto on roquut) 

Chiftorod ofut ticonood by Law undar 
iahamaa Govammant 

AUOLimMrtltlMTWniU 


r AUOLimMrtltlMTWniU 
rauncKuvairAiuMHiMiiM 

^ ^ EriUth-Amorlcan 

No rapart ta ally fayammaiit. aonk ai&. 

U.a, dollar aooaunti aam lutaiaal Nouau jloilainM* ^ 

CeiwanwBvt, aanKa w aM, ^ __ 

liMiMlala npayiMiit MwmUm 

•otSSUr* 

C tm iaairttoi nmm 

«iiir 

••viNWip 

tfflWftETt V 

■ SriiMi^taidicraScnki 

H_ le 


.A ''hank.'TS/,, 

- u^hful en^j^u 
with awnd 
and Men^y, 

.... Ua 


'dd'hiumeid'^fk^ 




vf' f‘\ 




J ..' ^ w 




Maybe thetre why 

we ean‘t attw OTbwtny, 

(Who wemte tot) 

SAITAMA 

Howi pfiiee : t^awa. Saitama PfOf.' Thky^ 
Main OffiipatKjiiKiiashil Tokya Cable Adi£iMii( ^4 
SAIGlhl TOKYO, Telex; TK38U. TK€37«. ’ 
Oliie|r; offleM^428 in T6k]^ OalUt. > 
Yokonama^ Sapporo, Saitama. Pce£v«tc. • 








Tim BCkJMOHrst Artin. ri, 19;^ 


WESLEYAN & GENERAL 





Gives h^hest yield ever 


ORDINARY 

DEPARTMENT 

£35 per £1000 sum assured 

GROSS YIELD up to 13'/z per cent 


EQUITY 

POLICY 

£55 per £1000 sum assured 
GRO^S YIELD uptold’/z percent 


INDUSTRIAL 

DEPARTMENT 

£2*10*0 per £100 sum assured 
on death claims 
i £3*0*0 per£llN) sum assured 
6n maturity claims 



'I'i ^ 


„■! ■! 
'li 1 'I 





*■ i; 

1 


atudf P4iid»nii^ 






MADISON AVENUE AT Wlh ST 
NEW YORK. «.Y. lOttI 
CABLE: ‘IMECARtYU 
NEWYORK 
. . TELEX: Eltl693 


nr^FJOT 



goBsa 





NobkX^oivndct uid Putnen Lid» 
DeptJDNofiolkllouw, 
Wd££y RomI, Croy^tS^ 
ItmMHkitolmomMmf 
gbotuNiAhLovmik. 


a 


Td. Niifc...;_ 


A€mp«m»0tliaHillSaimitidrmip 


yj'-';- 

:: 2 ' 

.if- 
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Business in 
East Africa? 


Super veto Janibo Jet 
every night at 7p.m. 
from London Airport- 
Heathrow to East Africa. 

Additionai ‘Latecuimr’ flight 
on Fridays at IliOO p.m. 

BAST AFRSCAm 

International Airline of Africa 


(fMOOBMi GWBI^ 







»fastest growing 
$l40l91iQBpfoveninarket area. 


Wbftv biiaiiieaa is good and 
lt*a good for Imiuness. 


Where there*s rsera to profit 

and-gai^irv.^ 

4uik an anteniationally recog- 
•ironliuid stin irowiiig. 

V 

'luunihrayB.ciMigy.iiurterids, 
libMr 17$ <Bv««iied, 

-V ' 

cottiwriiMk.'w3l prbte to 
be ^ .aoat advotaiMm 
|Ak* to|teato jmr mdmlyy^ 


Write fitr a iSUEOnt iMlMdMBe to: 
Itohcrt S Mhcpheteonii Oommiaitfenet^ 
Gnelph Indhislriel. * Ecnnenii^e 



MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 
ACCRA 
N.Y. SPOT 


f^yMrWtrMWitoSenlto _ 30 


H a mtoi W Utoto af ’"'' ’ 

fi tacnii IBM - tatti W qiuiK 
V 1^9 should bo boorish. ^L- 

© OcMer 1M - be preparedl^ 
sharp dacline. T.' 

!A fssinbtr 1989 - lower priest m 
^ flirsHluifter 1970. 

Fi»rove^»quartftQ(;|f«^ 

.^lis It I 16 W dtfir resean^ 

. ?-haseiud)ttd ustbiaH]^ 
in advance a iafijor. leycrsal jh 
, die price trend. It is i$pii^ qi 
die oommodity work peiri|efined 
> by ni-foaidmy largd jc^lliera- 
^ tions in ifklustrial and ajs^ul- 
turaLCjpi^ , 

Our activities cncompasim 
byroad range of cQi|unoditM^\ 
^ diany of which hiayise of piar- 
ticular interest to you. Wt| 
invite your inquiry on your oqr* 
poration letterhead, addressei^ 
to: 

J. Carvel Lan|e 

International, Inc. j ■ 

Subiiditry of Industrioi Commodity Coip. 
122 East 42nd St., Now York, N.Y. 10017/ 

bbto: CCCHfOSRMI TtMk^i tIMW.lUt ; 


What do you know of PALESTINE ? 

. Come and hear the PALESTINIAN point of 
^yiew put by a PALESTINIAN 

YUSIF SAYIGH • , ; - 

jOdrector of the Planning Centre Palestine libeiation Chj^isatidsi'.; " 

/ifISS ANIA FRANQ^ , _ , , 

• "Author and contributor to JtnQNET 

AT. HON. ANTHONY NUTTING 


A Proposal for i 

iPeace in Palestine 

* * ,• 

PUBLIC MEETING AT THE E; 

■ ^entral^ W««tanahis^ ^ ^ 


J«'ik)NsoREDBY.1s^^ic<|®M|TOra^ m'( 

; ^J^VANCEMEIOT’ OF' JI0MmiiraM^yim£RSTANDIN|r^ 

. number xtf ,itatoii«'".ppiiMI 

five dhiUings M'V 




M ft NMMOftpw. AutliorlMd ftf SaoonS OlftM MftlL Port Oflloo^Dnt. Qttftow. Printed In Enfland by Sleotriefti Pnee Ltd (Web-Offiot Dtvmion). lf«rlow. Bmmx. Oorer and 
kn Rttioscftiiaed by M Otomente Poeh 0 Croea Ltd, London. PubliiEed by The Acoaomiit Newipaper Ltd. ai. St Jftmoe's Street; London BWl Telephone 01-830 BIN. PMtefte 

on tail irttw: UK lOd : Overem 8d. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 




friM. IH*«70 



2£ 
_MCffC #% 

Funding 4% 

Funding 4% 
IrHbhCiriK 
TnmrytNg 
TriMury S'a 
W v Letn 3'i% 
CmmdIiV^ 



Prlpi. 

Prfee. 

NecRed. 

GroaaRed. 


Apr 

Apr 

Yield. 

Ykdd. 


1970 

TO 

X 

£ a?d. 

x*- 

£ 1 . d. 

IS40-7D 

97% 

97«« 

4 II 9 

8 ft 10 f 

1971 

fr. 

ITi. 

4 13 2 

7 18 0 

1948-73 

m 

89"i« 

5 8 9 

4 17 101 

IS40-M 

94 % 

9i%* 

3 0 4 

4 14 5 

1945^ 

m 

M% 

SIS 

4 19 101 

1074-79 

St. 

4r.* 

4 7 5 

8 4 41 

1915-07 

79%* 

5 8 0 

8 15 91 

1978-M 

11 % 

52 

4 1 9 

8 4 21 

1991 

or. 

73% 

5 4 4 

8 14 4 

1090-95 

44%« 

44V 

S 11 5 

7 17 41 

1995-08 

7I%* 

78*.* 

5 2 0 

8 II 11 

MOB-IX 

45*. 

65*. 

4 19 9 

8 It 1 f 

after I9M 

41% 

41% 

4 13 6 

8 12 4r 


XS*.* 

29«. 

4 14 6 

8 II Ilf 


imiRMATIOMM. DiOM^ 101#^ 


ChryikrF 
ContliMM^Oil 7% 
E.M.I.4^4% 

Gunumi Milk 7% 

Hend»Pi% 

DfcWuntilriX 

R.T.ZOiniWirr«nud^4% 

RXtlnWnrramfd^ 

TfMw6fiMliaulf7% 

T.II.W. 

Liiu»D«u7% 

North Aomt. Roekwull ( 
TtMynu 7% 


ill4».% 


tm 

ISM 

ISM 

ISM 

ISM 

ISII 

ISM 

ISM 

ISM 

ISM 

IS8I 

ISM 

IS74 

isn 

IS7) 


Ult wotk'i thli wMlAi 




ss-d*. 


stw 

Sl-4«t 


nv-4 

RM 


sl't-a't 

STt-Pt 

SM*! 


S2't-S'i 

Sd't-T'i 


Si-1 

fi4*i 

n?t-4 

SQ-t 

•S-M 

t2«»4'i 

S6'»^ 


YMd%~ 

7*4S 

7M 

7dl 

t^M 

74t 

7M 

7«r 

"S 

7*7# 

I'M 

74S 

7« 

7M 


PrlCH, IS6S-70 Ordlnwy 
High Low 


Frieo, Chtnge Ylold 

Apr on Apr 

I. IS70 wMk 8 


NO 

Mi 


IWt 

52'i 


M/o so/- 

3M0 28M 


7«'i 


SIH 


lOS/T*! 78/- 
IM/f lll/l 

l3Pa S9>4 


<810 

340 

1800 

S'- 

SOpSOO 

35/3 

£<; 

ai/9 

?& 

21 /- 


1360 



2M I7D 

70/4 ai/3 

4n0 54)0 


■F i 
r i 


■onltt A Othor Nnwidnl 
Algomono Bk. FI*_WI’i 

Anutordom-Rot. 

Auic.« N.Z. Bk. 
B.doSocG«n. 

B. of AmoriCi 
B.of1r«lwid 


B.Nie.d« 
t.erHS.WilM 
B.ofScMlhnd 


B.doFhmP.B. 


Barcliyt DCQ 
BOLSA 

Ctn. Imp. Com, 
ChwtcrhouM Grp. 


Commortbank 
Crudit Comdal. 
Cradle Fbndar 
Crtdit Sulua 
Cradltanitalt 
DeueachaBank 
Draidnar Bank 
Rrat Nat. City 


liLSamual 
HongkV. ft Sh. 
KaykarUllmann 


H57I 

42/- 

Fr.BaSS0 

”4 

P.IWa 

47/- 

43/4« 

Fr.B12l4 

FrlSSli 

st-„ 

D.274 

Fr.lM 

Fri2l 

Fr.$.30S0 

l-Si 

0.287 

47/3* 

^-|> 


frJiJSm 

D.3iS 

Fr.8.i7S0 


Kradlatbank 
Kundankradit 
Lambart L'Ind. 

Lloyds 

Manufi Hanovar Truit 4^*4 

L.S0,500 

karcanclie Crad. 

Mareury San. 

Midland 
'^mtar Auat. 

Honuga Truit 
“ ^J,P. 


28/9 

31/4 


Nat. ft Grlndiiqra 
Ntt, Auatnk 
^'Nat. Com. Grp. 
Mac. Wait. 
Nerak. Craditbk. 
Bayai Canada 
Sdhrodart 


-IB 

-II 

-4d 

-140 

hH 

+ 1/6 

f-’i 


+3d 

- 2 '. 

-7 

"’2 

-10 

-9 

-2'4 

-Sd 

-4d 

+6d 
-4d 
+M 
+2 
-4 
+ 1/- 
+ 'i 
+7150 
3d . 
-1/3 
-1/3 
-I/. 

+ 1/9 

I 


55/-* +9d 

BA2-42'f - 


+0 05'. 

i5/7'. +l'ol 

40/9 -9d 

%I38 -3 

£10*4 -1*14 

I03> 

Fr.B,l3J25 + l25 
StaiMkrd ft Charterad 4^ -9d 


Su«t 
Swiu Bank 


Union OlMOunt 
Utd. Oom. Tie. 


Fr.3S4 +15 
Fr.S40l0 -20 
Frl4045 -IS 
4^- -4d 

27/9 +4d 


1799 1185 

91.750 55.303 

48/9 51/9 ■ 

72/4'i 50/7'. 

5M 34/3*4 

37/4 17- 

41/4 25/4 

se S'- 


AfllaniVarilch. 

All. Gamarall 
Comm. Union 
EaglaStar 

Guardian ^yil Ench. 

Lagal ft Ganarai 

Nat. Nadriandn. 


Phidantial'A' 
IM 

Sun AManca 

TaMioMir.ftR 

.^Marina 

VahldaAGan. 

ZuiKftlni. 


ftpoanartftii POa. 

niHwi wwwwnv 

Baaa. Oiariingloa 
Bob N.V. 
CouruatB. AS. 


Y.m 
Y.247 
27/4 -I/. 

Pr:SJ4W --ife 


-Jd 

-4*' ■ 


.-3d 

+•4 



Vt 

1-f 

.4*3 


rfmltm WM TWWi QBniMMQ WV 

•IxdMM. llfaOiai^ B iw^. 

vlaMfWMw for mu 7a. Rk £. 


Prieea. 1949-70 

Ordinary 

PHce. 

Change 

Yield 

Prlcta. 

1949-70 

High 

Low 

Stocks 

Apr 

8. 1970 

on 

week 

}F 

High 

low 

470 

31/4'. 

2M-3 

407*. 

22/9 

Dortmund Union 
Guinness 

D427 

17/3 

- 13 
■^I'ul 

4-3 

148 

213'. 

156 8 

Helneken 

FINI-4 

1 3 

i-4 

348 

224 


12/IO'f 

IDV 

ll/l'i 

-6d 

4 5 

57% 

44^1 

l« 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.I92 

-6 

3-9 

«/- 



23’(4 

sr 

^(3 

13/J'. 


44M'i 

34/3 

2334 

Site. 

Sbso 

23/- 

19/3 

24/4 

21/4 

25/9 

54/3 

I 


14*4 

41/1*. 

14/6 

29/- 

15/6 

8/l0'i 


39/IO't 

22/7'. 

1778 

12/9 

20/2'4 

11/3 

11/4'. 

17/4'. 


Nat Oinlllars 
Scottish ft Nawc. 
$th. African Br. 
Truman, Hanbry, 
Witney. Mann 
Whitbread 'A' 


Xu IS- 

7$ 4ib 

II/7». 19/3 

71/4 31/- 

33/1*. 20/- 

44/- 


34/9 


1400 

se 

243*. 

217 

13400 

79*4 

l4Sb 

se 

307 

185.100 

73/- 

se 

1190 

277'. 

114*. 

277 

3240 

243 

5M 


13/- 

20/4 


1100 
9/9 
24*4 
185'. 
140 3* 


93'. 

St 

204*. 

140.000 

48/9 

St 

999 

225 

70b. 

200 

2450 

141'. 

3tt 


4415 2735 

34% 25% 

20N 13*25 


IM 

723 

172 

04% 

n 


fS 

579% 

177 

72% 

£22 

471 


114*4 94i2 ^ 

IMX 142 

22 s 144 

% 

131% 42 2 


SI 7*1 
5S/4>i 
17/7% 
32/9 
19/- 
10 / 1 % 


BulMIng ft Building HatarioU 


Aiioc. Portland 
BPB industrial 
Cemantatlon 
Clments Lilirga 
Clmancarlas Brlq. 
R. CostaIn 
Eng. China Clays 
Int. Paint Co. 


J. Liing ‘A* 
London Brick 


Rugby Portland 
Tarmac Darby 
Taylor WoodroM 


G. WImpay 


GacaHng. 
ATV’A’ 
Butlin'a 
CBS 

Force *A' 
Granada 'A* 
Grand Matrep. 
bfona'A' 
Macei 

Truat Houaas 


43/4's 

25/4 

20/9 

Fr.254 B 

Fr.8.IB32 

24/4'. 

25/1% 

34/4 

L16.450 

14/6 

10/4'. 

I3/I0<t 

14/7'. 

24/7'« 

34/3 

"i 


f* 
-I'sd 
+ 1/1'. 


-3d 
+ I0'id 
+4*.d 
+ 4*8 
1-30 
fl'oi 
+9d 
+ 1/4 
+ L400 
^ 1(9 

I MmI 

+3d 

+ I'mI 

+4%d 

-3d 

+4d 

-2’4d 

+ 1/4 


fiS. 

$44% 


-3d 

+’. 

-9d 

-4d 

-1/3 

-2/4 


ANIC 
Albright ft W. 
Amar. Cyanamld. 
Bndlache Anilln 
Bayer 

CIBA (Basle) 

Dow 

Dupont 


General/ 
Hoechst 

HoUhnn-La Roche 
tCI 


+28 

+4'kI 


+2'i 

+3'. 


L.I228 

ISIS! 

D.I7I 
Fr.S. 10975 -425 
f7l% -1% 

tl04% -ff% 

% 

D.220 +5-3 

Fr.S.l60S00-7N 
48/9 -4/4 


Montecatinl-Edb. 
Norak Hydro. 


^Ipnc 


34/4 

134% 

L. 1090 
Kr.235 
1103% 
Fr.244 


t-9d 

-»4 

i 3l'i 
+ 2 % 
+ 1 % 
+5-1 


St. Goblin 
Takeda Chemical 


ConlftiaoN 

Arbed 


Fr.B.2725 -25 
Fr.lSJ'. +4 
Y.405 -5 


Broken Hill Pty. 


Fhnldar 

Frlod.Krupp 

GabanUrdianar 


HpaBouan 


Union Stool 5A. 
U.$.Staal 


Fr.ft42l5 

Mr. 

fA.i4-M 
Pr.l79 
U72 
O.tN* I 
0.74% 
£»% 

DSO 

H.U5-4 

0.tM*3 

0.141% 

O.IM'a 

FrlU 

fe. 


Si 

3- 9 
2 8 

42 

4- 5 
5 4 


n 

2'5 

3 5 
4^1 
4-1 
19 
81 
2-0 
2 2 

4 I 
4-3 

C '4 

4 8 

3-0 

5 7 
1-2 


4-1 

9-2 
3 2 
2-0 
4-3 
t-8 
28 
5*4 
2 9 


-85 

+% 

-0-40 

+3-2 

+4 • 

irv 

a 

+ 5 .* 


+% 

■ +4-4 


7-0 

4*0 

3*9 

4*0 

7-0 

4*5 

2-1 

40 

3*5 

5-3 

10*2 
2*8 
4 3 
42 
2*1 


144 

Sk 

tilt 

s?. 

335 

97»* 

^10'* 

217* 

53/6 

Nl'. 

42/3 

40 

I32'i 

990 

257/10'. 

% 

311 

5220 

55'. 

185*1 

72/3 

58 

70*. 


60/9 
14/3% 
19/3 
19/- 
200 
32/1% 
22/4 
90/4 
219'. 

X 

it 

§ 

540 

22/4 

44/4 

80 

X 

??(: 

32/- 

12/4% 

12/3% 

Z 

!^o% 


Xs 

9/- 

% 

23/S 



421 

92 

J?. 

48/4 

?!? 

201 

48% 

T 

114 

X 

95 

431 

141/4 

§(!^' 

12/4 

s? 

2951 

33*. 

119'. 

T 

53% 


ti(!o'. 

L 

9/4'i 

15/4’. 

Hf 

7/4'. 

17/9 

10/7% 

s/io*. 

4N 

14/9 

S'* 

S? 


Macsuahiu 
PhMipt Lmp. Wks. 

Plasaay 

RCA 

^adlffuslon 
Rayrolle Parsons 
Siemons 
Sony 

Sperry Rand A 
Thomaon'Houic. 
Thorn EIccirleai 
Wascern Union 
Weitlnhse. EL 


Acfow 'A' 

Atlai Copco 
B.$.A. 

Babck. ft WlkoK 
John Brown 
Cohen 400 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 


8. Elliott 
Rith Cleveland 
Guast. K. ft N. 
GutahofTngs, H. 
Head Wrlghtion 
Alfred Herbert 
t.M.I. 

Inter. Combstn. 
InMr Comp. Air 
Kulbger ‘8' 

m.a!n. 

Mather ft Platt 
Metal Bex 
Mltaubbhl Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 
Paehiney 


Simon Enging. 
Stivoley ind. 
Stono4^ 

John Thompson 
Tube Inveatmenu 
Vickers 

Thot.W.Wbrd 
Welimm Eng, 


Aaa.Brtt 


Suppliers 
rb. Foods 


Boediam Group 


Price. Change Yield 
Apr on Apr 

8,1970 week 8 


Blectricel ft Radio 

A.E.G. 

ASEA 

Am. Tel. A Tel. 
BJ.C.C. 

Brown Beverl 'A* 
C.G.E. 

C.S.F. 

Chloride Lleccrlc 
Comtat 
Dacca 
E.M.I. 

Electrolux 'B* 

LM. Ericcaon ‘B* 
Gen. Electric 
GEC-EE 

Gen. Tal. A Elec. 
Hitachi 
Hoover 'A' 

LB.M. 

Int. Computers 
Inc. Tel. 4 Tel. 


0.217 

Kr.2S2 


Fr.S.IS05 

Fr.47l9 

rrf 


+4** 


-% 

-4'sd 




48? 

ICr.144 

Kr.234 

575'. 

SI'* 

S3CP. 

Y.I43 

m 


Fr. 121 
Y.749 




- 2 % 

...1/4 

-I 

+9 

+% 

-7%d 

'2% 

tk 

-Id 

- 1 % 

-22 

+4. 

■f5/l 


0*&7' 

Y.39I0 

t33% 

Fr, IM>4 

SS. 


IS/4 

Kr.t75 

0179*4 

r 

DIM 

10/4 

20 / 1 % 

l?3 

ih 

44/3 

KrJ47 

0.441 

M/9* 

I 

I 

!IO*s 


+4d 

+3d 

+4 

+410 

2 % 

+3-2 

:!e 


+ 1 /- 

-rsd 

-I'sd 

-•d'id 

+ld 

+1*9 

-hl%d 


^4d 

:i4'” 

f>S 

4 

;?* 

-I'sd 

- 1 /- 

■*4d 

-4W 


:«* 


BroopeBotk^* 
14/10's Cadbury Schweppes 
40. Co|g,*Palnwliva 
ColTSugar Ref, 


14 

5-0 

SO 

i\ 


-4'id 7-t 


2 0 
3 ft 
49 

3-i 

ii 

10 

i-3 

23 

H 

5 0 

It 

0*4 

IS 

18 

18 

3 1 
2 7 


1*5 
2*S 
1-7 
4-4 

4- 7 

5- 0 

5-S 
4*0 
IJ 
71 
411 
7*4 
4-7 
2*0 

3- 0 
40 
2*7 
1*7 
7-4 

4- 4 

3- 9 

4- 5 

n 

1*1 

4*1 

ifc « 
*;! 


I 1 

% m tf' 

-iSl t-4 
m +% 1*0 

fA.T .34 (-0*12 ... 


tEkM, (a)Newito<h. 


Co.;riarrini|^ 


RKpMd. 


kl SeeurtUoB C 04 end Tha F 
(OToh 


(e) Interim alnee 


ebdiiSerMUcdPMM 

















XME IMNOjlimST Al^ Up, 1970 


IfH 

37/- 


G uT i l 

Gtam 


KrihwCor». 

L’Ortrt 


frMi, IM^TO . Or«Mfy 


as X' 

* L 

jr St 

4)S 35<» 
2SI9 I7BS 
4ta0 4110 
IMS 2M0 

w m»» 
no i 2 «t 

m %*h 

f&n ilL 
SJOO 4]|7*i 

sr 

14^ iHt 

^ W/- 

41^ 31/- 




Mitli 


+14 

+25 

-w 


MiMx a Grim. 


Ipitttn 

mAl44t 

Unlm 

UiUlfwrNV. 
UfUctri llicuiu 


pm 

E 

SSlO -»4 

L$3«0 +115 

FfJJOfI 4-10 
Fr.Ul'O <-110 

otor. 

25/4 -44 

49/4 -4d 

FrJ/OfO <-10 
ll/l'i <-l*i4 
24/4 -4<i4 

15/- 
5t/9 
mj9 

31/1 


+ 1/3 
+ 1/4 


54^ 34*4 

17*4 14*4 

IMf I0i*i 

m m 

£ I 

ai“ sf 

Sf 

47A* 3S/3 

ifr S"‘ 

4ri 15*4 

Sf lit 

49*4 19^ 

is® 

230 

£ 

to/4 


Motors Alf«r 
Aii9c Englnri, 
OLMC 

GMtrplllar Tract 
Chryalar 
Cttrotn 


Group 


. FJtt 
Per4(»R} 
Gm. t^iMinki 
u Htt. (Un.) 


2J'‘ 

043*4 

I2ri 

Fr. tt5 
040r 
20/3 
31/7*1 
U59S 
24/ 


Hawkir SIddoloy 
Honda (EDR) 


4 IU*a 

) 3115 

10*1 17/9 

_,4 4/Wi 

4lte 21/4 

213 14 b 

497 213 

00** 32^ 

299^ 241 

424 104 

^^iO*! 0^ 

IT/0*« 10/4 


JJSKSik. 

Hteholmt* 




R#om Mcra. ‘A’ 
Smicha Induit. 
SMyr-Dmlar-Peh. 
Toyota Mocon 
Unltid AIrcraA 
VoUciwiMn 
Volvo 
WoNiwid 


OfHco Iqulp., Oiwto. 

Canon Camora Y.4i0 

Etteman Kodak |70'i 

Fuji Photo YJ9I 

Govaart Photo. Fr.ft.l440 +44 

M Sft Goactenor'A* 43/4 

719 270 Nippon Optical YA8S 

OlivaRl Priv. LJI3J 

fel. 


510 245 

•4 m 

440 242 

IIM 1500 


SC” 


44/4 50/3 

W 10/3 

f SC” 

32/4 22/9 

19/9 ll/ll' 

SC i 

55*4 20*4 

49/i 23^ 

JtT 

54/7*1 

31/4 
9f/4 


XOfOM 


■Wmaa O Oulkllalklna 

■ Pb ■oMIOlPofflol^ 


+ 15 
--** 
+21 


+ IB 
-19 

tit 


ftrltlah PrlntlM 
ftuMilPutpft P. 

Crown Zollor. 

DRG 

Inc, Publiihlng 
Invoraak Papor 
MadWtanA.P. 
MeGrwvHIU 
NowaofchaWld. 27/- 

Paaraon Pub. 24/- 

Panfuln FVb. 44^ 

R^ Group 41/9 

W. H. Smith *A* SR/3 

Thomaon Orna. Im 

WlnimTaa^ vji 


CapSSl?Countiaa 14/11*4 

Hammorana. ‘A* 105/- 

Land Sacuriiloa 27/4*t 

Lon. March. Saea. 14/- 

r MatropoHcan Eat ft Pty 25/- 
St. tMna 41/9 

S.G«lmmoblMn L419 

124/- ^/u inck Convaran. I04f. 


2l/9*a IV- 
III/- 42/- 

I 



Alrlinaa ft IMfgring 
AmarfcM Alrllnaa 
ftriLft Comm. 
Cammall Laird 
Ciuwrd 

m-- WtfimiMo 

r^rwpi# ▼▼fiiiy 

HarMftWoNT 

S Alr Unaa 

anaa 

Oaain Scaamahlp 


#A'* »/4 

m 

40*4 l4Pa 


P.ftO.OaM. 
Swaoj Huntar 
&Ni^r{ftaarar) 


t 

I2/I*a 

y!1440 

n.l37 

8f 

JJH- 

»i«. 

«23 


-3d 

-l*id 

+ 14** 
-y/4 


-I 

t\t 

+4d 

lie. 

-40 

+4*a 

-•a 

zt 

-I 

-I 


YiaM 

r 

07 

•iJ 

l-T . 
¥ 

M 

i'-'o 

i'S 

70 

3*2 

M 

42 

11 

10 
3-7 
41 
4 3 



I 3 

14 

13 
4 0 

14 
M 
20 
35 
0*7 



2*4 

0*9 

2*7 

2*9 

2*0 

2*1 

4*1 

0*5 


Prlaait |9l9-70 Ordjyiy 


Chanta 

or 



Sll*a 

St 5 ” 

4*91 l.lft 

149 95*2 

9lt-2 254*1 

^ ir 

SC SC 

10/9 13/3 

25^ 

a?* 


4 

u 

104 

140 


22 /- 

43*4 

430 

424 

25*a 

2390 

1744 

420 

lae 

621 

81 


48/9 30/3 

39/4<i 20/3 

22/I0*4 13/9 

“l/l*4 13/3 

1/5*. 20/j'. 

30/0*4 
27^ 

14/2*4 
241 
234 
25/7*. 


109 

14/3 


489 348 

9/1*1 4/4 

51/1 25/4 

14/4 24/4*. 




mpnoorp 

MjASSo ' 

8urlan Group 


Prleai, 

Apr 

,8.1970 ^ 


F ' ^ 

27^ +7*14 

jra -l*id 


YMd I Prtaaa, 1940-70 Ordbmrr 


OaterhiB LaiiyaMa 

Gtliiiaifro^ 

GmtMWv. 

HafiaacdFruar 

hin dgaftcm 

IS;^ 


Fr:2lft 


N/4^ 

I4/I0*a 


•Marks ft Spanear 
Menmiary W. 
Hj^bmportum 

Noiiwll#i Clip 
O.K. ftaama 'A* 
Printampi 
ProvMl. Oothf. 
Saari Roabvck 
Taaaeieoraa 
Uidtad 


90*3 

I 

t 

70 
118 

.Jio*. ihii*4 

l774*i 7/9 


t45/4 

!?.*. 

g'/i 


440 

TOO 

3Pi 

2920 

1102 

480 

242 

720 


ToKtUaai Clotliinf 
AKZO 


Gaitinfiwi ft 0. 
Coaaa,Ptni. 
CoorCM 


Eng. Calico 
EnilVlseaaa Priv. 
Scavana. J. P. 
Taljm 
Tormr Ind 
Vl^lnt. 

Wait Riding W. 


Tol 

ftrtc. Amar. Tob. 
Carraraa ‘ft’ 


Imparlal Tobaoc. 


-25 

-1/3 


24^*« -dSd 
FrJJISO +70 
14/4*4 
0.345 
DJ44't 
Pr.595 
LJ57 

8A.3-50 
D.104-8 
Fr.l40 2 
112/4 
Fr.lTi*. 

US. 

y(f*. 

15/4*4 

Fl.95'6 
840*4 

10/11*4 
10^ 

Y.92 • 

Y.I5I 

W 

103/3 

4 / 9 ' 

24/4*i« 

IS/IO*.* 

2 */- 


+2*4d 

: 1 C” 

-0*19 

tn 

-3d 

-*4 

-6d 

-l<ad 

-5*4d 


+0 3 
+ 1'* 
+ 1/7*. 

-•Jd 

-3d 

fid 

+3*- 

-2 

-9 

+9*4d 


-24 

-5»4d 

+7*kI 

-3Hd 

+2/- 


n 

4/0 

50 

3-0 

(") 

2*1 

2*9 

4*9 

3*4 

5*9 

2'0 

3*9 

2*4 

3*1 

2*9 

2 5 

3 0 

2 9 

5*7 

1*4 

1-S 

2*8 

3 3 
2*2 
13 
4*9 
4*4 


4-2 
3 5 

n 

so 

7*0 
3 9 

S3 
6*5 
SO 
5*2 
7 3 
4-1 


4*3 

4S 

61 

5*7 

1*1 


Canadian Pacific 

8C48 


.1. 

Chubu 

Y.440 

-7 

7*8 

Chugoku 

Y498 

+8 

72 

Cons. Edison 

121 

+'• 

4'4 

E.8.E4. 

Fr. B.25IS +29 

5*9 

Ificareom. 

Fr.B.I798 

+8 

6*1 

Kanaal Elac. P. 

Y.645 


7*1 

R.W.E. 

D.I94 

+4 

4*5 

Tokyo Elac Power 

Y.414 

-1 

7 9 

Tok^ Gu 

Y.92 

+2 

6-5 

Inveat. Truau 

Alllanoa Truit 

34/9 

-4*ad 


Atlas Elac. 


-9d 

3*3 

B.E.T. Dafd. 

-PN 

*'! 

British Aasaca 

16/6 


1*8 

able ft Wiralaaa 

nf-* 

-4*.d 

3*3 

Foreign ft Col. 

27/10*. 

... 

2-1 

Globa Inv. 

21^ 

-7'ni 

1*2 

Industrial ft Gan. 

Wf\. 

-9d 

3*9 

Marantlla Inv. 

{(ius*. 

-3d 

44 

Robaco 

-.0*7 

4*3 

Reiinco 

PI.I9l*i 


1*0 

Wiun Inv. 

I8]f9 

-2*.d 

1*9 

Mticallenaoua 

Air Liculda 

Allied Yp. 

Pr.40l 

-4 

2-2 

!/- 

-Pad 

6*3 

William ftaird 

?l/9 

-1/9 

6*9 

ftaateball 

33>. 

Md 

4*6 


YMd 


K 

ftrfalib' 

OaTtftMo 
H^FKliarf 

Hudaon'f siqr 
Inciwm 




IST 

09/4 

730/- 

228/9 

rs/- 


34*4 

3800 

38*4 

7li 
44H 
84/6 
72/4 
111/4 
182*. 


43/1*. 

144/4 

135 

45*. 

155/4 


140/9 


378 

r /S!!!So,.‘A- 

ftaara’A^ 
SlacarWalhar 
ir/4«t Itaatlw 

IQ/I . ^thoa. Titting 

24/4 Tumar ft Hawaii 

14^ Union CtrUda 

fh Witkifnoniwd. 

eit 

^.1 Aouitaint 

W/4 0^. Patreiaum 

44/9 fturmah Oil 

lab-1 Cla. Pacrotaa 

2^4 Contlnwital Oil 

24*. Gulf Oil 

37*. MoMI Oil 

1994 Pacrollna 

24*4 Phillips Patreiaum 

£19*4 ll^mlOutch 

45^ SMI Truuporc 

43*4 stMt Oil atir. 

ftmnl Oil Indiana 
Scan. OH N.J. 
Tckbco Inc. 

Gold Minna-Hiwi 

95/- oFsrr 

51/3 Angle>Amarlcan 

43/6 Chartnr Cons. 

39/7*. Cons. Gold Pidi. 

135/- Ganaral Mining 

410/. J'burc. Cons. 

108/9 Rand salaeclon 

ISi/3 Union Corpn. 


24 

3025 

27*. 

J? 

St 

X 

32*a 

37*4 

13/9 

28*. 

ant 

1680 

04/- 

18/- 



Amur. Mac. Cllm. 
AmtI. Tin Niger. 


Rayno^r 

R.T.Z. 


Roan Sal. Trust 
Salattlon Trust 
Union Mlniara 
Wascarn Mining 
Zambia. Ang.*Am. 


4ii 1/2*4 


Aaaam Cona'd. 
Cons. T. ft Lnda, 


Inda. ft Low. 


HNhli 


Pp.441 -7 2*4 

W-* -2/4 +6 

47/9 -l/f. 4-8 

Fr!KIB*t +lfPa 3*7 

PS*. 

Si*4 *-*b 5*4 

843*4 +H SJ 

Fr.ft.2l92 +50 4-4 

|2S*a 

£20*a, +*i 4'0 

47j9 -l/10*t +3 

|M*t -IS 2*4 

‘11*4 -*i 5-4 

-1*4 6*7 

-»a 4-1 


CAS.T. 

Cona’d Tin Smaltara 
Daftaars Dafd. 
Fricenbridga 



Monfty Markftl Indkaton 

Kay intomat rataa warn oenaraliy lower whora chnhood m the 
London money markete, the aeven-day inter-bank rate feUine 
O.B per cent to ita iowaat ainca January, partly attributed to the 
end of the tax year. In New York the Timeury bill rate edged up 
further. The forafgn eNChengea taw atedlng marginally lean 
buoyant but the margin on awapa. dovered and uncovirrad, 
ramained mainly in London'e favour, though witK ]tha axcophon 
of 3-mooth Eurodollar depoelta againit Brltiah loeel authority 
loone. 

Tender 


Treaaury Bill Tendon 

Air-— 

Dace of C4 
Tender 

1969 
Apr. 3 

1970 

Jan. 2 

9 

M 16 

.. 23 

.» 30 

Fab. 6 
II 

.. 20 
.. 27 

Mar. 6 
.. 13 

.. 20 
.. 24 

Api^. 3 


9/-Oey 
ISO 0 


100 0 
100 0 
100-0 
100 0 
100 0 
1000 
80 0 
00 0 
80 0 
80 0 
80 0 
80 0 
1100 
120*0 


^pllad 

for 

247-2 


230 6 
193 2 
213*8 
191 3 
242 7 
214 I 
181*4 
185*0 
174 0, 
147 0 
183 I 
170-5 
203*5 
l9S*t 


91-Day 

Avariga 

rauef 


d. 

2M 


Allotted Isaue 
at Max. Out- 
Raca* funding 

^ 1.390 0 


151 

W 

180 

ISO 

150 

151 

152 
152 
LSI 
144 

144 

145 
143 
143 


9 70 
7*17 
11-93' 
5*51 
2-54 
5-48 
3 45 
2*99 

1*54 

222 

442 

5*22 


•Cti 3Mi laedan for 91-ddy Mila. 
41 iMb emift Mhar undara befog rilociad 
weak waafor m mlHlwi flnley bMa. 


23 
45 

11 
34 
41 

3 

12 
90 
32. 

7 
20 
34 * 

so 

+5 

. C9ft 4a. 

In folL Tba, 


1,430*0 
1.410^0 
1.400*0 * 
1.400/0 
tJOO^O ' 
ijaoo .* 
1480*0 

. 1.240/0 

I40p*0 
l.liO-ft 
2d. aeeured 
effar 


Kay Monoy and ArMIrofe fteaee 

London! April 8 

Bank Rate 

% 

(from 8 %. 5/3/70) 

Deposit reaeat 

7*. 

7-deyf' nacict; 

Gearing banka 

5*. 

Diaeount houaaa 

5*a 

Lout authoriciaa 

8 *^ 

3 mantfM*|lMd; 

Loui authofltlaa 

8 *aG*« 

Rnanca boiusas 
Intarboidi rate 

9 

7 days' 

Treoauiytllla 

3 months'' 

8*4 

P.. 

lurodoller depoolEat 

7daya'neClca , 

8*1 

3 months' 

8 ^ 

Coverod ArWtrago 
Mergliia (1 mendw') 



EuroaCerllng dapoalta 

(in Faria): 

2 days' notice 9 


9^. 


New YORK 
Timirybllla 4 41 
Gerfo. cdDepoett 8-00 


Spot rata |2*404b 
FarWard discount 
(3 namin'): *ri canu 


, Traeiurg pint 
4 furodolliv/UKtMiri 


(5 mantha*): 

Annual Int. cost 'hn% 
InveafenMnt currency! 
Investment 8 24*.% prafo 

biliivour oft 

).Laat week % Thb week % 

londett'**n London V 

N.,Yorfc ' *ai ’ N. York *•■ 

N.York,*N London' * 4n 


U n covere d AfMcra|e MarftM (7 dnfal 
turodoller/Mk,loeel ' ^ ^ 

eiidkortty loama , , .Ijondoh *^« 

I 


*H 

s 






SHELL-MEXANDB.P.Gj^SESLroS!l»U-M<»*Ii!Op» Strand LondonWC2 Td;01-8361234 


T^l«plioai!:L^|3i3» 


rtfK Sh^BP Houk CiltiKirae'ltd E^taRoaBtontfaM^ 15 Telephone: pa W55 S«S« Sh^-BP Itoiie Wine Sa«« 
_i«ol afdri • 53 Both«c& Sneet ^ipfaw Ca mi-mi 38 jM[; • Shdl-BP Itoiw EwtgiM LMda a 

?9SKfliitoMktteliMd«MtSW7TcteplMiie:pi-5S»45ii • SlieU-BPHaiiKOxfordRd.MuM&MteriTdephone:o6i-373S3» 













51 out of tfae34 leading Mish fod^ tnick hlie 

havepiovedtt 


When you’re running fork trucks as a 
business there’s tmly one thing that counts, 
llie probability of the truck. That’s why 
hire companies buy more Climax than 
anyoth^ fork tnu^ 

They<know that Qimax truda keep 
guns iMger because they^ie built to a 
tradttkint^ldiabili^'. 

Thf^ know thatOroax provide a really 
compbhennvn service bcick-up. vdien 


the truck needs maintensnce it’s out of 
commission tat the shortest possible time, 

Thiiey know that when they come to 
seD their Qimax tn^ to buy 
more<up-to-date Qimax 
models, they’ll get a good 
price for bm. No trt^ 

IMS a h^her seMnd-himd 
value tlun a Qimak. 

So if you’re hiring 




a fork truck, clumces are you’re 
using Climax already. But if 
you’re buying, take a tip from the', 
pec^ whose Iive|ihaeHib dependAc.. 
on fork trudks'^andi bt^ Qhnax. 
Tbeayoi^U know why 
(4imaac handling co^le^ , 
020^»tp4 m4' 
amu^feromrfethm^i 
KefmeHtative to ealh , 



liaDX 











Budget 










We’ve been thinking 
this way for a long time. 


The world. 

A land area of 58,552,000 square miles. 

A pqnilation of 3,500 million ... and two 
bdiks bom every second. 

A market with big problems requiring 
big solutions. 

A lot the problems we’re up against are 
human ones. The language barrier. Ine popu¬ 
lation explosion. International monetary prob¬ 
lems and political conflicts. 

MF was founded 123 years ago, and since 
flien much of our ena^ has bm directed 
towards helping solve these problems. 

We are one the world’s largest manufiic- 
turers of madiines that help mankind in his 
stru^ to raise his standard of living. 

we employ 45,000 people. 

We operate 42 plants in 14 countries. 

Our products ue sold in 182 out of 218 
countries of the worid. 

We have achieved global financial flodbility 
and our manu&cturing is hi^y rationalized 
and intnoated. 

A French-made transmission, .a British- 
made engine and a Mexican-made axle can be 
msemblM with sheet metal in the United States 
and the complete tractor put to work in the 
Qribbean. 

The Industrial and Construction Machineiy 
^Dup makes everything to move eardi around. 

Already the world’s largest producer of 
bacfchoes and loaders, we are stroping up pro¬ 
duction of bigger equipment, such as excavators 
and crawlers, to meet die enoraious demand. 

Peri^ Engines produces over 300,000 
imiis a year from wholly-owned or affiliated 
plants. A new $25 million plant in Turkey will 
add a further 50,000 endnes annually. 

In ftct, 850 manimKturers throughout the 
world rely onPetldns to power their products. 

By any standard that’s a massive contribu¬ 
tion -t«t now much more remains to be donel 


Maasey-Fergascm 

helping the human race to help itidf. 







VJk dmA pl^ the numbers game. 


BeHiaps ihe nicest thing about Japan Air Lines 
is the wE|^ your hostess makes you fed like a real perscHi. 

Not just a seat number. This isn% an attitudeyou can 
drum into a girl. She has to come by it naturally. 

Then, it has that unforced quality that makes eveiy 
flight you take on Japan Air Lines ddightful, 

wherever in the wcnld you want to go. 



JAL tiles all 3 ways from London to Japan—over the Pole, throiigH indfaand Soiith Cast Asia and actoastha U.S. CiPOpa^Fii^ f««t tiighia {n assocla^nedtlf Air Alitalia, LultNiOH 


!li( 

J ((niomisti 




[tjmiiwm 



Mission Thirteen 

The broken homeward flight of 
the three men of Apollo 13 must 
change the Americans', and the 
world's, attitude to space, page ii> 
The immediate lessons, page 12. 
Views in Washington, page 45, 



The empty Budget 

Mr Tenkins’s Budget is less res¬ 
ponsible than it seems. It aims 
at 3^ per cent economic growth 
in the year ahead, including a 
near-record pre-election spree in 
consumer > spending. It does 
nothing to check raging wage 
inflation. The Bank of England 
is apparently being told to try 
TO contain this by allowing only 
a 4 or 5 per cent incrca.se in 
money supply ; but the equations 
don’t add up, page 13. The 
political strategy behind the 
Budget apjiars to be to try to win 
votes by allowing wage increases 
to roar ahead, page 15, Ten 
pages of detailed analysis of the 
Budget, starting on page 61, The 
London stock exchange rightly 
didn’t like it, page 87. 


He’s out 

The Greek colonels let Mlkis 
Theodora};is out of the doghouse, 
and the** Council of Europe 
shoved the colonels into it, page 
33. But the World Bank is still 
holding out a helpful hand, page 
82. 





London peculiar 

Compared with 1967, last week’s 
county elections showed a 7.6 per 
cent swing to Labour in inner 
London, a 2.8 per cent swing in 
outer Londbn, but a fractional 
swing to the Conservatives out¬ 
side London. Compared with 
1969, the Tory swing ranges from 
6J to 13 per cent, page 23. 




Bmembemg Lemi^ 


A Twiw of how poolrly things go 
for L^ids^ ,,in his jp,ehtaimal' 
year,,to in,,C|i}^>a, 

Mi. In t,|e iaternai^nal cem- 
,mmt&t mowement,’pigp, 4 ft.',, 

_.4_\_. - ■ '.V. i i?J 
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Britain^ s Economy 

Sm~lh s biroadcast on April loth, M. Picnrc- 
Paul Schweitzer, managing director of the 
liuentational Monetary Fund, stated that the 
improvements in Britain’s economy “ arc of 
a permanent nature and that there is ** no 
reason why this situation should not persist as 
long a*s it is needed/' This seems to be in 
flagrant conHiot with your verdict (April 11th) 
that Mr Jenkins's two years of hard iiog 
have been jeopardised by the last nine months 
of soft surrender to trade unions .... Wage 
inflation has soared more wildly out of hand 
than at any previous time in British history." 

You rightly exhort the Chancellor to bring 
wage inflation under control. But is it not 
iwlitically and psychologically impossible for 
him or for the Government to be tough if the 
British public is told on the immense authority 
of the head of the IMF that everything in the 
British economy is now perfect ? His words 
convey the message that no further efforts or 
sacrifices -arc needed, since our problem has 
been solved for evei. Those words could be 
tiuoted against any politician who would dare 
to resist wage inflation. 

It is diflicult to imagine anything more 
irresponsible than the fulsome flattery M. 
Schweitzer showered on the Government. 
When wage inflation produces its natural 
effect on the balance on payments, he will 
stand discredited before world opinion. This 
will be unfortunate, for situations are liable 
to arise in which the free world’s salvation 
will depend on the weight of the. IMF’s 
prestige and the confidence it will inspire.-*- 
Yours faithfully, Susan McKnioht 

Teddinf^titn^ Middlesex 

Israel and the Ared>s 

Sir —Mr David Berg (Letters, March 28th) 
says that in his 12 visits to Israel he never 
saw nor heard of rough treatment of Arabs. 
Perhaps Mr Berg wasn't invited to be a 
witness. 

Then Mr Berg informs us that if is time 
that we (England, America, France, et at) 
remember our " distinct responstbihty for the 
holocaust in which more than 6 ihillion 
Jews died, without a finger being lifted *’ by 
us. There are millions of graves all over 
Europe in which lie the bodies of Russians, 
Englishmen, Americans, Poles, Czechs and 
others who died in the war against Nazi 
Germany. 

Bat Mr Boig’s appalling allegation is 
irrelevanit' and there j> no point in asking 
where he was while all these graves were 
being dug. For even if it is assumed that we 
were all guilty of not having lifted a hand; 
why sliould the Palestinians have paid for 
it ? 

Next we arc given a catalogue of killings 
of Jews by Arabs, without a single mention 
of the wholesale atrocities thjit were com- 
laittcd by Jewish terrorists against the Pales¬ 
tinian Arabs before the cieation of I^cl 
and which Jed to the intimidation and flight 
of IjWdrcds of thouainds of Palettimaiy from; 
their homeland; There will never he peace 
or Joseice in the Middle East m long as 


the Mr Bergs of the world arc' suods^ihil ki 
smokescreening the plight of the Palestjnian 
refugees by periodically resurrecting Hitler, 
with whom the Palestinians had nothing to 
do, and even accusing Englishmen and Air^ri- 
cans of tacit or overt complicity with the 
. Nazis, when a thick cloud is needed.—Vours 
, faithfully, . John S. McClure 

Rockvilht Maryland 

Sir —If Mr David Berg has visited Palestine 
as many times as he claims, without seeing 
any atrocity, then he was blindfolded and 
is too partial indeed. Mr Befg diduld hot 
* forget the more than 7,000 Paleitiniili^hPRi^s 
purposely destroyed after the ceasefire^ He 
Should take a trip to ijitroun next ttoe he 
is in Palestine, where thfOe Arab villages^ 
were destroyed, again '^ipoicly, nfttt the 
ceasefire. An Israeli is now being 

built on the ruins and 'the Israelis Will onfee 
more boast that flowers bloom ia ths; desert. 
Nn: they bloom on blood and tears and will 
not give any fruit. 

You know my full name and address but 
I ask you to print only my initials. The 
French priest, Father Gautier, a missionary 
in Pale.stine, who denounced Israeli behaviour 
in his book " Jerusalem and the Blood of 
the Poor " was publicly thanked by the local 
authorities, and kicked out of the country 
the following day.—Yours faithfully, M.T.P. 

Wool Industry 

Sir —As you write (April 4th), it is difficult 
to .say whether the campaign of the Inter¬ 
national Wool Secretariat (with an annual 
budget of £14 million) as a whole has had 
much effect. Unless research finds a new 
method which considerably shortens th^ age- 
old, cumbersome method of processing wool 
(shearing, sorting, packing, washing, combing, 
spinning, weaving, dyeing, finisbing, tailoring) 
there is no realistic hope that sheep and sheep- 
farmland will continue to enjoy today 
values, nor has wool a realistic chance of 
economical survival in ' the face of ever 
increasing improvements of synthetics. 

To now find the reason for the de facto 
failure, declining prit^, in today's rather 
efficient marketing system looks like the last 
refuge. Any commodity eventually ^s to fa^'; 
the harsh laws of sup^y and dmasid. It iis 
difficult to see that dinerent marketing could 
alter the situation: it could, however, easily 
turn out to be the most expensive experiment 
ever for the grower. Interference on a mono- 
olistic level, like the controversial, or should 
say fatal, Stockpiling of New Zealand wools, 
can bardly .onprove the value bat can become 
rathe/ c^jy new only for the glowers but 
dgo the country involved,. For a 

ni|>laceab}e; wool the days of 

cornering the fnaiket are over and it is signi- 
fkant that no woof merchant has been trying 
this.^Yoan fajjthfuBy, * VF: Scmeffler 
Windhoek, South Weef 


'based, Moteoyory 
of- Suffl wfli‘; tMf a. 
longer prdtect Atppihg 
strength whcjfaver it be ^n^ded,: For 

these purposes there .^ui nf subs^tute for 
mobile floating airfields, /h&rc ,bn 

other pcople^s tferritories hftt^r 

political and milkary hostages, as likely to 
encourage as to discourage the spread of 
Russian and Chinese power in the Indian 
Ocean.—Yours faithfully, 

F, M. A. Torrens-Spence 
Portadown, Co, Armagh 

Building 

'■Shi —^The letter fitom Mr R,T,P,. Paterson 
'i^P"l 11 th) raises a matter of gyaet impor¬ 
tance to the building induaHy at Jpresent, 
narnely the effeas ro be expected from the 
increased home iniprovcmcnt grants In the 
1969 Housing Act. Tl^ area pf building work 
concerned with maintenani:^ and. ihiprove- 
ment i.s, of course, very important to the 
builders’ merchant, and ji the, I969 Housing 
Act was going to have a real impact then 
the merchant would be one of the first to 
benefit. 

Unfortunately there doe.s not seem to be 
any evidence at present that increases in 
home improvement work are anything likt? 
enough to offset the effects of tnr general 
.slump within the construction industry, 
though more would be achieved with better 
publicity for home improvement from all 
concerned. Figures of building activity from 
the monthly NFBPM index show that in 
January 1970 the level of activity was 14.Z 
per cent down on the same month in 1969. 

Merchants have long b^n aware of the 
importance pf home improvement to the 
industry and, in fact, estiAUshed a network 
of approved merchant showrooms, NFBPM 
home improvement centres, over two years 
ago. Even with the interest in this tyj^ of 
building work and a commitment to 
encoucagmg its growth builders’ merchants 
cannot see the 1969 Housing Act as being 
.anything more than a minimal help to an 
industry in danger of suffering a very severe 
dump.—Yours faithfully, W. J. Farrant 

President, 

The National Federation of Builders’ 
and Plumbcrsi’ Merchants 

l^tndon, WCi 

East African Asians 

Sir —Either British Asians must Ire allowed to 
enter England .y^lthout .i^cdinrent, or the 
infamous " D " must beinvalidated, 

and ciri7.en.ship^ of the hplders ityoked, 

A nation as "old and digm%d' as El^Iand 
ought to be aAamed' the £cond 

class citizenship game. Tlftre are too many 
young nations looking tp ;EngIand for guid^ 
anoft, «o stiffen the spi^^d decide.—Yours 
faithfully,,, * ■ / >; /Peter Burswn 

Vni 9 trs(ty^C 0 ne. "* 


East of Suez 


S»—You report rtwE'! 
cenaries," April 4th) A*# W 

ourselves involv^ on Mwat 

and Oman because oi AiftTt'AF fS^piremefrt 
for a staging post on Masirah island. You dd 
not prescribe the remedy. 

This requirement is a result of trying to 
provide ior a "general capability" east pf 
Suez wkimut aircraft carriers. Surei military 

so all om^treraft have to bS^^ilore 


Ffub ' ■ 

yourMardi aitt 

/ interesting article on offmore mumal 
fufimi.' Fonditalia was listed, but the total 
.assets were not indicated. As of Ma^h 31;, 
1970, Fonditalia's net assets were $^233,289,842. 
It is also worth mentioning 
not sold exclusively in. Itkly. Approximately 
20 per cent oLour fales ait drawn frcrni the 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 pa and OVtf) 


Senior Urban 
Development Planner 

and 

Senior Analysts; 

requirad for ' 

THE SEOtfTjMlIAT OF THE PUMHfNO 
AND PRIORITtES COMMITTEE OF CABINET 

The Plannirig «tid PriopItiM ComrrUttee el Oabinet's 
responsibilities inbiudA;^idv^i^ .^nd supporttrtg Cabinet to 
fulfil its responmlfilios fof; jKnniog, policy analyooi and 
review and priorising prograrvimes. It is served by a perma¬ 
nent Secretariat required for plan development, programme 
and policy analyses, programme co-ordination, research and 
other matters as directed by the Cabinet^ Committee. 

Senior Urban 
Dmiepnient f lannnr 

DUTIES: ‘ 

To analyse the socio-ecoviomic needs of people in urban 
areas of the province and to recommend and/or review 
programmes designed to meet these needs with particuler 
emphasis on areas such as housing, urban renewal and/or 
rehabilitation, delivery of public services and community 
affairs. 

QUALiFiCATIONS: 

Extensive governmental or institutiortal experience in urban ^ 
development with graduate academic background in the 
Social Sciences. 



Mmnmglmiont Coneiittente 
In ffiimmn Hoaoureos 

1^7'Stratton $treet London W1 


Investment Analyst 


up to 

i and qc|Timission 


V' 


^potlapd 

.Founded 

W improved carningB^-'-both t>y iiit 
merger—fou^oU i^ce :jl96d. 



(tfetockbrokers 
liWiimd by 
iostitOllonal 


q|^rcoii|j|ie| the 

afialyst:'lifBchiojr lAel. DiTiWtng on wtjrk of the existing 


investment department set up six years ago> and developing 
his own and the firm's connections with institutions, he will 
offer a fisst-class research service to these clients. Candidates 


' pirohbbl^^be graduates or professionally qualified men in 
' their early 30's who arc with brokers or merchant banks as 


analysts or managers. They must haveia successful research 
ba^'bn the p^ven app^cd. m depth. The 

, salary aiid ocS^tidha; W there are prospects 

of a partnership. A. W. B. Thomson reference S.1232. 


□ The MEL Coneultent haaanalVMd this appointment 

Further infermstion wtli be sent if ybu provKte your name and 
adebsss by telephoning 01-S2S 1844 or writing to the consultant 
Quoting the referance. Your enquiry will be m confidence. 


Senior Analysts 

DUTIES: 

1. To participate in or conduct policy and programme 
analyses required by the Cabinet Committee and indivi¬ 
dual deportments for an integrated planning, programming 
and budgeting system. 

2. To provide required professiorval support to the Secre- 
tariat staff effort directed towards development of 
methodology adequate for economic development and 
commodity demand analyais of rhe Manitoba economy 
and to assist in this analysis. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Postgraduate training in the Social Sciences with emphasis 
in Economics adequate for developing and performing quality 
research and programme analysis. In addition, an individual 
with experience in such work and knowledge of operational 
economic analyais models for an integrated planning, pro¬ 
gramming and budgeting system would be detirabfe. 
SALARY RANGE: 

For these three positions the salary will be oommensurate 
with experience and qualifications up to a maximum of 
$23,868 per annum. These positions offer full Civil Service 
benefits, including three weeks' annual vacation with pay. 
sick leave, pension and group insurance privileges. 


space on this page is reserved for 
managerial appointments carrying 
salaries of £5,000 p.a. and above. 

Other appointments are advertised in the , 
classified section on pages 102 to 106, 

)r space bn this page 
classified section are 


Inquiries f( 


Apply ImmadiaMly to; 

THE MANITOBA CIVIL SERVICE COMMISMON, 
Room IBS. LosMmIv* BiiMIng, 

MRnnipog M o nH o b o. 


J. E. J. Johnson, 

Qqssifiad Advertisement Manager, 
011^.^ 5155 
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Medium-term 
Eurocurrency finance is our 
most important business 

-omsultus 

when it is important to you. 

Rothschild Intercontinental Bank 
was established specifically to meet 
the needs of multi-national businesses 
for medium-term Eurocurrency finance. 

It was not added to our list of 
services. We specialise in it. 

Through our member banks we have 
invaluable connections with leaders 
in commercial and investment banking 
in London, Paris, Amsterdam, Geneva, 

Brussels, Zurich, Sydney, Cleveland, 

Houston and Seattle. 

The success of our business 
depends on our success in providing 
Eurocurrency finance in the form 
best suited to our clients’ needs. 

When you have a deal or a development 
which depends on it, do what eight 
leading banks, and many 
international companies do. 

Call Rothschild Intercontinental. 



22 Old Broad Street, London E.C.2 

Tel r 01-588 5291. Cables Rothincon London. Telex 27561 


N. M. Rothschild 8c Sons 
Banque Rothschild SA. 

Pierson, H^ldring 8c Fterson. 

Banque Lambert S.C.S. 

Banque Pnvee SA, 

National City Bank of Cleveland. 
First City National Bank of Houston. 
Seattle-First National Bank. 
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(n the Caribbean, we cut red tape 
faster, because the people there 
are old friends. 


You make a lot of frlondt In sixty 
yoors In tho Itlonds. You 0row up with 
3 gonorotlonS; of poopio/ so you got 
to know thorn woll* 

At tho Royal/ wo'vo grown to oighty 
strategically located branches 
throu^ut thd islands staffed with 
poopio who'M give you any busfaioss 
help you fid«d to handle any 
intomotleiiM bonking sorvico. That*s 
why are known as "The Rank of 
tho Corlbboon*^. 

Why don't you give us a coll... and 
soo how helpful we can bo! 



ASSnSfXCEiO 
Tm JNUJON OpUARS 

RqyAL BANK OF CANADA 

Head Officer Monkreal, Place Vifle Mane 
London: 6 tollibury/ London E.C. 2. 

2 Cockspur, Lortdon S.W. 1. 0I»930<7921 
New York; 68 William S\., New York 10005 (34.4 1100) 

(d Pans, Brussels, Frankfurt, Beiru^pnd 
Over 1200 offices in Canada and around ihe world. 
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Mission Thirteen 


Win or lose, the harrowing, limping flight homewards of 
Apollo 13—leaking, in darkness and running short of power, 
oxygen and water—is going to scar the American conscience. 
Did the Americans, by their indifference, by the very casual- 
ness which they had begun to show about the idea of man 
in space, an indifference increasingly shared by the Adminis¬ 
tration, somehow connive in the long agony of Jim Lovell, 
Fred Haise and Jack Swigert ? It is ,a big question, but it 
may not.be far off the mark. 

In the face of death or danger, the American astronauts’ 
orders arc specific and well understood. They must continue 
to try to repair what went wrong for as long as breath lasts. 
So well coached arid rehearsed are they in space engineering 
that they could almost strip down and reassemble the engine 
of the lunar module on the moon itself—if the alternative 
were to stay on the moon and die. Throughout Wednesday 
and Thursday they improvised what they could, particularly 
an air supply under increasingly foul conditions. With 
15 million parts in a fully equipped Apollo rocket, some 
failures are inevitable. But what the astronauts do not expect, 
and have a right not to expect, is a major structural failure 
of the kin^ that ruptured Apollo 13’s oxygen tanks, cut off 
its power supplies and put the lives of all three in hazard. 

The first reaction (not in the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration) was apparently to seek comfort of 
a sort in the excuse that the trouble might all have been 
caused by meteorites, an act of God for which no one down 
here can be blamed. But it is far more likely to have been 
caused by faulty workmanship of a kind that has already 
killed three astronauts, burned alive in what would have 
been the flrist of the manned Apollos. Long before Swigert and 
then Lovell reported early on Tuesday morning that “ weVe 
got a problem here ” the Word was spreading about how' 
difficult it had bexomc to maintain the necessary iron-clad 
quality cbnlri^ in a industry down as fast as 

the Anifricari oi;^ was; oat ^ ihm have lost or are 

kwng their bceri a word m common 

.currency. ' ' 

M, tpatm becoma exceprionally hajrd 

to American aircraft industry is leeting 

.Faulty Meel for the wing piwts of the 

is in irtructuiat ; 

the .airliner has ,weight and 

tiiiipf:;^t that three af^cr the 
Apoib^Ae another Ape^ lOdpet has been 
mechalikat faults-^ll^ range aU; 

a weak spot in the oxyg^ short 

smd to preinaturb deterioiradim in the fhme years this rocket 


has been in store—scapegoats will be sought and found 
in even greater numbers than in 1967. 

The broken mission of Apollo 13 will naturally lend 
additional authority to the space lobby that now has President 
Nixon’s ear, the one which is urging him to concentrate in 
this decade on spectacular unmanned rather than manned 
space flights, technological feats of fancy that should cost 
only a fraction of the manned Apollo missions, but serve 
the purpose of rfiowing that the United States is still in 
space. If to the ^gument of cost can now Bfc added that of 
human safety, then the arguments of those who want to 
end the moon flights would gain appreciable strength. The 
possibility was real enough before the^polio 13 explosion. 
Reports were already circulating that two more of the 
Apollo rockets ordered for moon flights were to be diverted 
to launching experimental laboratories in orbit round the 
earth, in addition to the two Apollos that had already been 
commandeered for this Skylab programme. A number of 
scientists working for Nasa, who saw how the long«term 
planning has been going, suspected that once the present 
programme of moon shots had been completed this year 
and next, Nasa might not go to the moon again. 

But if the Americans suspect that Apollo 13’s long agony 
has been caused by nothing more mysterious than the 
familiar, avoidable sloppiness, the outcome is likely to be 
different, It should then strike public opinion that the coun* 
try had been asking brave and supcibly professional mai 
to work under conditions far short of ideal. When the news 
broke that Apollo 13 was in trouble arid the possibility 
of a splashdown in the Atlantic instead of the Pacific was 
first broached, Nasa’s flight planners corriplained bitterly 
that they had originally asked, as an insurance, for some 
recovery ships to be stationed in the Atlantic, and had 
been rrfused. Consequently, they had nonci And they were 
none trio wc 4 supplied H die Pacific ekherv A i^f 

this son of dhfeesep^g Sating to light eriuld swIeSj^^ 
opinion back in riasa's favour, arid lift some of iSpe 
finaricial coastrairita wrhich it is. |iow woikiiig^ To 

have its bud^ halv|d^;{)r(iiri $6 td % billion jBve 
years^ is >vWiital wriii^r to piit any o^anisarion thribgb. 
When iMi the funs cl year Ak head of Nasa, Ihr Thomas 
svas %hti^ Treasurjifi to 

ita^'irianned imace 'wcom- 

tma Wdh 

jmacc'progriui^ dLail 

die-^AkA;' feum n of 

iiaiSoriaV mse^^ and devdqmient down to ovierstaffuig. 
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complacency and overweening self-righteousness. But it has 
put the Americans on *the moon, for a fraction of what 
they spend ort defence^ education ar»d similar deserving 
causes, and for approxintately the same as they spend on 
hairdressing. It has landed asirona ts there and brought 
them back with such efficiency that it liRs needed a major 
catastrophe like this week’s to make people realise again 
that there are risks attached to the business at all. 

All this organisation is now being run down, and some 
of it dismantled. At Houston, where men have fought all 
the week to bring home the wreck<’d and crumbling space¬ 
craft, one of the two big mission control nxims has already 
been shut down to save funds. In order to make work for 
its staff, Nasa is holding on longer to more of the moon 
rock Brought back from the last, successful Apollo 12 mission 
in November. So far only about a third of the promised 
samples have been despatched to the universities to wliich 
they were promised. Universities round the world have not;,;, 
been invited in recent months to bid for the rocks Irgth 'the 
next flights, including Apollo 13, on anything like the 
original, open handed scale that was such a conspicuous 
feature of the first moon landing, So the scientists who 
sniped and griped at Nasa for not making adequate obeisance 
to science in its moon programme have defeated their own 


purpose. They have turned pul^Ik W 

that the money is not forthcojrnii^ 

And they have largely cut thejflfiS^fVteS;^ from what.l|Sck^ 
flights there are. Nasa, on the thari^^ 

at home, is doing more and mofpi 
This is not the way to run i 
alone docs not justify either the human risk or the huge 
initial investment ($24 billion) of sending men to the moon. 
Only if the Americans regard Lovell, Haise and Swigert as 
pioneering a route to the planets along which men and women 
will follow them, eventually in their thousands, was it either 
fair or reasonable to have asked them to go through the 
ordeal they endured this week. No handful of moon rock alone 
was worth it. During the long hours, the woifld, listfining 
to reports of deteriorating conditions inside the spa^^ip, 
hearing the edge creep into t^vell’s professionally cool voice, 
has had plenty of time to think about whether: the America 
-should any longer be left tq carry the whole of 

pioneering space, or whether they do hot need at least a 
token moral support from other countries to encourage them 
in what they are doing—something more positive than taking 
their television programmes fmm space, and placing rescue 
ships at the Americans’ disposal. That answer, at least, ought 
not to.be in doubt. 


And when it's all over. 


• The inquest into Apollo 13 will be at 
two levels, a full-dress investigation by 
Congress, and an engineering fjost-uiorteni 
by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration likely to take five months. 

• [Resign changes will be made in Apollo ; 
first and foremost, Nasa must provide an 
oxygen reserve that is independent of the 
present systems and stored well away from 
them, probably in the cabin along with 
tile a.stronauts ; iBlb of oxygen, equix alent 
to 72 hours' consumption, is the* figure 
talked about. 

• I'ucl cells may be installed in the lunar 
mexJuie, with some way of cro.ss-coupling 
them to the conimand module and vice 
versa. The accident points up also the 
e.\treme N ulnejabilily of die module. 

• A very small nuclear-powered geneiator 
might be installed in the command module 
to, provide a better power reserve than it 
has now. The present batteries havT a 
life of only ij hours, whirli make> them 
useless for ah emergency of this kind. 

• Money is going to he an i.'^ue ; to put 
Appllo right after the 1967 fire cost 


Houston 

million in labour, testing and materials. 

• Nasa is meant to be in the middle of 
planning a new space programme ; this is 
going to be seriously interrupted while 
top officials put their minds to sorting out 
the Apollo mess. After the 1967 fire, the 
chief trouble-shooter at the time, Mr 
Cieorge Low (now number two in Nasa), 
worked 80 hovirs, a week for six months. 

• Old feuds between scientists and 
engineers will be reopened. In the 
argument about ,whether Apollo crews 
should contain more scientists and fewer 
test pilots, the scientists’ case had been 
gaining ground. This will now be lost. 
Several of the scientist-astronauts are 
likely to resign as tlie chanre.s of getting 
a ride into space recede. 

• Astronaut Alan Shepard, the first 
American to fly in space, will emerge from 
this as Nasa's man behind the throne, the 
man with tiie right temperament to get 
manned space operation.s back to normal. 
Although not the titular chief of. the 
astronauts, Shepard already wields great 
influence. Astronaut Jim McDivitt, by 
contra.st, liandling day-to-day administra¬ 


tion of the manned spacif flights, is having 
a rough passage : first Apollo i9 struck 
by lightning, now this. 

• Opinions vary on what will happen to 
Apollo 14, which was due to go to the 
moon in C)ctober (see page 45). I'liere was 
a strong feeling in Houston this week that, 
to restore morale, it would go ahead a.s 
planned, poiisibly to the landing site 
originally fixed for Apollo 13 and perhaps 
combining the experiments planned for 
the two flights. But scientists not affected 
l)y the extraordinary calni-in-the-face-of- 
fire atinospliere of the Houston control 
room think it will be a year at least before 
America puts a man in space again. 

• President Nixon is going to be hurt 
politically ; he is already under fire for 
his budget cuts on science spending and 
research money for the universities. The 
implications have not e.srapcd him. Mr 
Nixon took the very unusual step of can¬ 
celling a major speech on Vietnam this 
week. He might corweivably sacrifice Dr 
Thomas Paine, the present head of Nasa, 
whose appointment dates from the John- 
Mn Administratipn, Dr Paine has no 
reason to love the Nisfon Administration, 
which has cut his Inidjget; and could still 
cut his last two mooti nights. 
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The Empty Budget 


Mr Jenkins's Budget is less responsible then it has 
been made out to seem 



Mr Jenkins has avoided introducing an actively irresponsible 
Budget, but probably only at the cost of bringing in an 
inactively irresponsible one instead. It is difficult to see 
the economic, the social or even the political purposes (sec page 
15) behind his performance. The major sin of, omission, 
of course, is that he attacked wage inflation only with words, 
and not at all with policies. The Chancellor said roundly 
that, if we are to have “ a sound economy and a healthy 
social framework, incomes cannot continue for long to rise 
at their recent rate,” and then did nothing except add 
about £150 million a year to such incomes. This was 
the approach of the legendary Scots minister to a knotty 
theological problem: “ We come noo, brethren, to a verra 
considerable deefficully. Let us J(x>k it squarely in the face, 
and pass on.” 

Gloomy critics will say that this leaves ^Britain floundering 
in a 10 per cent a year wage inflation, and with a dying 
Government using no weapons of control over the economy. 
Mr Jenkins’s defenders say that he is intending to use one 
such weapon of control ; that he means to hold fast to a 
reasonably tight monetary policy, and that Tuesday’s neutral 
budgeting was merely an exercise to back this up. Is he 
really going for hard money ? In probably the most important 
sentence of his speech, the Chancellor did indeed say that 
he meant to keep “ domestic credit expansion ” down to 
within £900 million in 1970-71, and that he expected this 
to lead to a rather smaller rise in the more meaningful 
concept of money supply. On the definitions he is using, 
this appears to mean an expansion of not more than 5 per 
cent in money supply in the year ahead. Indeed, there 
have been whispers that the target to which the Bank of 
England hopes to work is only 4 per cent. 

Equation! don’t add up 

The problem, however, will be to reconcile so small an 
expansion of money supply with the 3^ per cent real economic 
growth rate at which Mr Jenkins says he is aiming plus 
the price rises arising from present roaring 10 per cent wage 
inflation. Something, obviously, will have to give. Perhaps 
the things to give will be the rate of inflation, the rate of 
expansion, and the level of employment—in a credit crunch 
that would .presumably be timed for after an early autumn 
election. But it seems much more likely that what will give 
before the election is control over the money supply : espec¬ 
ially in view of the atmosphere of secrecy and muddle in 
which this nrain branch of Government economic policy is 
still being conducted. 

On the evidence of the Budget speech, that atmosphere of 
muddle enshrouds thei Chancellor himself. The key to control 
of the money supply is that the Bank of England should 
sell sufficient gUt-edged to the public to mop up surplus 
funds. Mr Jenkins was right to claim that muc^ of Britain’s 
economic improvement 1^ year sprang from the Bank of 
England’s ’ success in making record net sales of over 
£400 million oL ^ts. But thm^n one of those Whitehall 
sentences that drive analysto to dcspair-*-*he went on 

ifigures for the first quarter r of; 1970. are not yet availabile; 

but over much of the quarter the demand for stock continued 

finn. 

Now, what docs this mean ? ' Presumably “ not yet available ” 


merely means won’t tell you yet” ; it mu$t be a libel jcm 
the Bank oi England to suggest that it keeps its accounis 
so sloppily that it docs not Know how much gilt-edged it 
is or has been selling, and to whom, until s<»ne dme after 
the period during which its policy is supposed to have been 
effected. But what, in a market where the tone should tie 
set by changing prices, is the rclcvanct^ of the Chancclldi's 
statement that ** demand for stock continued firm ? ” The 
whole point about trying to guide the economy by oontrbl 
over the money supply is that the Bank of England hiust 
determine to make a certain level , of net gilt-edged sales 
or purchases, and thus aim for a certain level of iriOTtiiy 
supply, whether the demand for gilt-edged stock at yesterday*® 
level of prices is firm or weak. Indeed, it is precisely whbri 
it is weak (say, because of growing fears for the stability of 
the currency) that net sales, by deliberately cutting ]>ric^, 
become more important, even although also more difficult. 
Last year the reflux of foreign funds happened to make sales 
of gilt-edged at a fairly stable price very easy. The Chancel¬ 
lor’s speech re-arouses the fear that the Bank of En^tand 
may still not be too certain how to sail the. nrw flagship of 
economic policy except in the very smoothest weather. 

That fear is increased by Mr Jenkins’s continued hankering 
for artificial props for his credit policy. He should have 
totally abandoned the so-called “ cciMngs” on each com¬ 
mercial bank’s advances, which havti proved both ineffident 
and ineffective. Instead, he only half-discarded thiein^ and 
simultaneously announced that he is going to put more 
emphasis on the second least efficient we^on. In his Budget 
speech he called into special deposits ” another i per itcnt 
of the total deposits of tile London clearing bkhks. Thase 
calls to special deposits cut down the lending capacity of 
the banks only to the extent that they (or those from wh0in 
they temporarily withhold fin^ce) do not raise the fufids 
required by selling gilt-edged to the Bkhk of Engimc^. 
an additional tightening of the central taip of credit, 
mean nothing. If the economy is to be ihiUiaged msunly 
by control of the money supply, it is important that Chancel¬ 
lors should begin to think and talk about the m^ods 
used as clearly as they do about tax rates. ‘ ■ * 

At present Britain’s attempt at control over money impply 
is only just passing out of the first Canute stage, 
the level of the water was supposed to be ^kept down by 
the authorities sitting on it (the compulsory ” ceilings”), 
via the second Canute stage, when the wator level is Suppoaed 
to be controlled by a mop without a bucket' (which 4a to 
exact description of the system of ” special deposits ”)^ towinis 
slow recognition of, the very old economic truth that wkter 
can only be kept ^wn by not pumping it Out in the^fiist 
place (which means that the key factor is'the central bank’s 
open market operations in government^seeuritie9)« I%e.Bknk 
of England’s self«confidence in handling these may not have 
been increased by the Chancellor’s action this wi^ iin 
abdticting the ^ per cent ineduetkmin Bank rate for annfigime- 
ment in the demons. The reduction was probably eom^g 
anyways and ther^ was a case for it; but it shotitfl liaive 
beito of England’s decision‘on a XhianKitay 

wet with market condirionsi Mr Jenkins put. if 
speech because fos felt that, without this, his 
not Ctotam iC3:rough good electoral news. i ; 

Was im Budget fo barren of kresponsibk vqte^ratchm 
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ploys ? It had been assumed for some time that the Tawury. 
civil servants had told Mr Jenkins that he should not j^ve" 
away more than £200 million^ or ^ per cent of gross national 
product ; and he has stuck more than rigidly within that 
formula (£179 million of loss of tax revenue m 1970-71). 
Oddly, however, this docs not mean that he is being more 
reponsible than his Tory predecessors at election time. 
Although few people seem to have realised it, his own 
TircaSury’s figures suggest that he is aiiplng for a bigger 
pi^e-electi6n consumer toom than did Mr Maudling in 1964. 

Consumer spree 

If Mr Jenkins had given no tax reliefs on Tuesday, the 
Trc^ry estimates that the growth of gross domestic product 
between the first halves of 1970 and 1971 would h*av^ been 
some 3 per cent ; most other forecasters, including The 
lEconomist, had pitched their estimates at least | per cent 
lowCr^ After the budget reliefs, the Treasury boosts its 
estimate of growth of gdp to some 3^ per cent, or an annual 
rgte of qiboiit £1,120 million in terms of 1963 prices. The 
oqpccted distribution of this dividend makes odd reading 
for a cautious ” and “ responsible ”. Chancellor. 

The biggest proportional rise (6.3/per cent) in the year 
flhead is expected tp be in imports. The excess of these 
over the expected 4,3 per cent rise in exports should add about 
40 million to the £1,120 million of 'new production, 
mwng a total increase in domestic expenditure of over 
£1,250 milliun (or some 4 cent). Of this, no less than 
£900 million is intended to go to swell a pre-election consumer 
boom, A derisory £1^0 million is expected to be devoted 
to increwng private investment. There can be dispute about 
ibc lilcely accuracy of these Treasury esdmates. Outsiders 
cannot easily judge them because Mr Jenkins-ralthough 
normaity, publishing more, information than any other 
Chaneclbr—has dropped back into the habit of obscuring 
one figure that s^mc of. his predecessors used to vouchsafe. 
I^owhcre can,one find an estimate of what he expects the 
in consumer prices during the year s^ead to be. It is 
possible that the. Ti^asury has underestimated the coming 

a uceze ’on consumers by price inhatiori, and has persuaded 
r, Jenkins to keep doiwn his tax reliefs by forecasting a 
laxgpr rise^ in rear^bn^^er sj^nding than would really occur. 
J^t if N(r jenki^ eveii partially believes his own estimates, 
there is no doubjt how ne should have distributed his tax 
reliefs. 

.|}e sbonkl have gwen most to encourage investment, . and 
least to encourage consumption. He has done the reverse. 
Xh^ jpnly stimulus to investment in this Budget is the larger 
^^lowa^ interest-free loan—for expenditure 

vi|i€uireid for new industrial building between now and April, 
1972^ capedilly in development areas. This may speed the 
; cptstruction of spme new factories, but will dp nothing to 
the, installation of new macliinery and equipment, 
^.hait Britain really requires. The. cost tq tto fevetiue 
ydwr, but may eventually amount tb inillibn 
,sp^i^ oigipr^iqi7;-75^wb^ Mr Heath otpects to be 
: Mr Jenkiiw' has devoted aipio^ 

iidSefS'^^ allowmces; 

m as giving most nkmey to 

pooni^ In fact; it dora no such tfaingv For 

smgke^pqoj^ wive^ lBe new arrarigtanenn^ Will 

. giw^abmd itd^ between about £6 ^j6s 

lait^prmit £ta tih wdek« but .nothing to anybody above 
iWajociCy^hf &cse .peo^ will be teena^, 
stn^iwqoaea jnarriagt., 

jfadtais thiAs- that Qiese ^‘the ^ups in 

Hwaai, he has no understanding of social coiidUioits. For 
jPpirt^ main effea of the now allowances is 


to givftA flat„mte,,£7;j7S^d ^ 

( t t million) of levies'in 4 he counlry^ ThkBat rate 
starts, for a married man with two young chfl^pmgl^W 
of £1,060 a year, and goes right up to 
(wherc it,aqtua%.st^ to a,bit 
over a ceit^^ra^ge^belpw £ 1^06077-1^ 
and £i,o 66 ^-i 4 {dbh'’a mah wfll^get coriridcraoly'mbit;^thani 
£7 17s 6d. There is some help for one segment of the 
wom-off here. But nb father of two or more children with 
an income below £774 gets any help from the Budget, anci 
the number within the specially favoured range is in fad 
Small. Of the 2 million advertised as freed from tax 'by 
all the Budget prbposals, about i| million are single people 
and working wives, and only 400,000 married men. If Mr 
Jenkins had wanted to introduce a Budget with a social 
purpose, he would have increased family allowanfces. If he 
had wanted to introduce a Budget with an economic purpoise, 
he would have given tax reliefs to industry. The fact that 
he has done neither makes the broad message from this 
Budget very disheartening. 

Swan song 

Thjuiks to devaluation and last year’s successful implemen¬ 
tation of monetary policy, Britain now has a breathing space 
in its balance of payments. That breathing space should 
have been used to build up Britain’s productive ^wer, by 
beginning to rectify the appalling state of under-in vestment 
in British factories. Instead it is being used for a spree of 
wage inflation, stemming very largely frorh wage surrenders 
in the public sector of industry ; and the only political 
controversy about Mr Jenkins’s Budget seems to be whether 
he h^ been unduly cautious in going for a rise in consumption 
riightly more irresponsible than Air Maudling aimed at in 
1964. There have been widespread suggestions this week 
that perhaps Mr Jenkins will add to his bounty with a second 
and lusher pre-election Budget in the autumn. That is the 
present standard of public debate on economic affairs. 

Anybody who had hoped for great reforming innovations 
during a Labour Government, and during a Roy Jenkins 
Chancellorship in particular, must these days find the House 
of Commons a dreary place to visit. The most cheeriqg 
part of the Budget speech was the first half hour, as the 
.Chancellor recounted tlie fairly famiUar story of last year’s 
balance of payments surplus and of how he had nbw repaid 
more than one^half of Mr Callaghan^s monstroris $8 lirillidn 
of debts. The story deserved scXne praise, blit few people 
would'have forecast in the brave days of 1964 that this would 
be the only economic occasion to send LabCur badcbenchers 
ecstatic in this Parliament. There they sat, smOg as So many 
ChambeHains, roaring their approval of the orthodox mon^ 
policy which had brought them up the reverse inclilie cl 
the bankbs" ramp. One of the backtenchere thought it woukl 
sound good to ^et some of the figurtk with a periodical 
loW ^^histH' supposcid Id Weighted ahd. wfclebridttg 

surprise. Uufortuna^lyi hC did nqt know subjw, and 
^bistied^bM kmdesi'-aijnj^ria^;^ 

whids had been montfaii Aaad 

aroiuid him, a!dioriu took.hb whia^g upv For anyone 
wkh the memories <S hopes from six years 
^ to have, df die 

levototioir we weft! gpiag to have, of 
instibitkms we war^ goisv to have^a 
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Mwbe, .thsdwise whic^ ^ a:#Mrih|; makes, 
when h Bv^Dysett^ . .. u > 
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No Offence, Ariyetie 7 

ft was an election Budget, all right tnit in the new way that Mr Wilson 
apparently wants to catch the Toriea.out /v 


Budget Week in a general election year is as good a time 
as any to try to discern the Government’s political strategy. 
Mr Jenkins’s most devoted admirers will dispute that. Tlwy 
will ai^e that the Chancellor had no politick considerations 
in mind in framing his Budget, and that it has no party 
political significance whatsoever. Others will not have t^ 
strength of imagination to encompass the thought that two 
such highly political animals as Mr Wilson and Mr Jenkins 
would settle, in this of all yeans, for a Budget which was 
deagned .to be no better than politically neutral. Yet both 
views could be light, because neutrality is now so much the 
British way of political life. If Mr Jenkins had brought 
in a different Budget he would have been in danger of 
doing something positive, and, of course, positiveness always 
offends some group of voters somewhere. However dull 
and disappointing Mr Jenkins may have been in his Budget, 
he certainly cannot be accused of wilfully i^ffending anyone. 

It is more likely that Mr Jenkins and Mr Wilson between 
them have got the political considerations wrong than that 
there were no politics in the Budget at all. Take the decision 
not to reduce the standard rate of tax, which had been 
the single most widely canvassed guess at Mr Jenkins’s 
intentions, and was certainly the most popular demand within 
the Labour party. The decision not to cut the rate appears 
to have been taken largely on political grounds : that , to 
have done so would have laid the Government open to the 
charge that it was blatantly trying to buy the general election. 
Indeed, the fallback position of disappointed Labour MPs 
is now to take pride in the fact that the Chancellor did not 
try to buy the election. Labour MPs may be bewildered 
but they are remarkably realient. 

But the very fact that Mr Wilson and Mr Jenkins were 
anxious to avoid a bribery charge says something about 
how they ^ope the general etection campaign will go. The 
Tories will promise cuts in taxation, and—Shades of 1959— 
Mr Jenkins and Mr Wilson seem to hope that they can 
present themselves as the responsible Government compared 
with the irresponsible Opposition. That may not be how 
it works out. The consumer boom that now seems to be fixed 
to be at iu height for this summer and autumn nuty be 
revealed to one and all as sheer irresponsibility before fire 
polls open. But for the moment the .Budget rdiould ba a 
warning to the Tmies to work out their own. ,^ n^orms in 
sufficiertt detail that l^eyi too, can escape any bribery charge. 

But Mr Matson’s most presrag problem, which has bcdi 
with him smee 1967, is to get Labour voters in the mood 
to come out to vote their ticket. Last week’s county council 
elections were a bit of a psephtriogist’s nightmare (see page 
23), but one thing they proved is that there is still-precious 
little enthusiaMn among the Labour supporters of 1966 to 
vote L^ur i^ain. Until Mr Wilaon has solved that probleip 
diere is not goiiig to be a general election. before he is 
forced to have one in May, 1971. v^od as Mr Sydney 
BidweU, the hW fm* Southall, «ud at ta rather baffled meet¬ 
ing of the iMrliamentary Labour paiTy on Wednesday, there 
is nothing in the Budget likely to inspire .Labour voters 
aetuislly to vote Labour. : 

, Yet Mr Wilson and Mr Jenkins did not need to tte 
itoythittg so cluhtsy and obvkrah as to buy vcAers baidt ihfougb 
the Budget : they are hoping that industry, both ptiUb: a^. 


privlate, will buy the votersTov them* By giving in to prge- 
ticslly every wage demand, how{!^ inflated, ip F!^ 
six iinontlis industry has done Mr Wilson proud. Ihitfo^, 
if babour cfoes win the dectipn there should be n6 squew 
from industrialists, for tl^y will have done more to ym 
it for Labour thui the Government itself. Thevery clear 
note of warning ” that Mr Jenkins gave on televirion 
Ttiesday evening that wages were riamg too fast, was mm 
to sound like stem, gritty stuff. It will fool no one, for 
whien the Chancellor tells the nation that wages are rlldqg 
^ fast and then does nothing about it, afi he if dicing 
is reminding the votm of how much, their wa^ pre, go^ 
up. But the Tories can hardly complain. Thev. gnqtt eb^p 
was to persuade the electorate during the period of statutory 
restraint that wages were being severely held down whqs 
people’s pay packets should have told them that ndthtog 
of the kind was haftocning. Now, when the Tories ebaw 
attention to the wages bwm—again without offering , tp 
do anything about it—they are playing Mr Wilson’s game. 
If the Tories, with rare ^xceptfenu, had not behaved .so 
irn»ponsibly over wage restraiht since 1967 it would be 
rasier to have more sympathy for them now.,. 

The Government’s present strategy for winning the general 
electicni is baaed squarely on wages. If one believes, as mOft 
Labour ministers and MPs and all trade union leaders do, 
that wage restraint drove Labour voters Away, then it follows 
that an upsurge in wages will bring most of them back. The 
g^ble is that they will come back before unpopular. aC|tion 
has to be taken to check the upsurge. So far, as the 
by-elections and t.he county electioas consistently confirm, it 
has not quite come off. It has certainly nm come, pff in time 
for June, although it is apparent that Mr Jenkws Budget 
would have been no impediment to a Juito election if the 
gamble had worked. Unless Labour yqten toore 

desire to suiqwrt the Government in the municipal elections 
next month, it will remain an open .queftiffa 
gamUe wilt even come off in time for. Oefobei'. Iff keeping 
their fingers crossed and hoping cap be . descri^ as. a 
strategy, then that fo the Government’s strategy. , . 

And Mr Jenkins’s Budget fitf into it rafocf-neariy.v Ppr 
the Budget, has the fopreme virtue in Labours t^pt 
it does not offend anyone. The politics erf both maior^partias 
jbiave jfcen nonducted for many months past, cettatnly rinfo 
the f generid election could be thought to be reasowibiy 
ohmiinent, within «a depresfii^ narrow range. At best they 
are; the politics- iff lea^ .-dffence : at worst, the politics nl 
ino tofence. If Mr JenkiBS had - concentrated bis Buidgct, 
as he should have done^ on. the relief of real poverty .pt 
die bottom, and on. incendvef for mdustrial inyestmeat pt 
die top, he tvould. have-offended the gnat..maaB. of vototo 
who are concerned about nesthet, and would not have 
seen any neason why they diould riot have had a tag ciit 
instead. What.is.really depressing is not so much .that Mr 
Jenkins :has deliberately tried to. avoid offending mori popplo 
-^tiiat H htudly unexpected in.elecdon year. It is thaFlie is 
no doulH right in judg^ that socially compassionate and 
eeeoomiGfUvisennble policies would give most offienoe of .w. 
Hfe fwfleagBW *wiUi congratulate him.on hil pplitfoail;to^iso}. 

^'fcw .'wfao'xeally :are coneemed abput^poueftyrjWill 
wctodw wbediee povmr. at that ptiet »tcidly whal dM^ijCMnod 
the'Labour'pgrfy'foe... ' -vv •I'xv.., 
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The Suicidal Ship^arde 

Mr JanMPs warned against wasted aubaicHes and unearned high wagttt' 
thia week, but surprise, surprise^ look what's happening in the ahipya^ 


I 


Hie Ghanedlbr gave his little sermon after the yard miahage- 
imnts had read two pointed lessons to anyone who cared to 
listen. Just as the Government increased its subsidised 
credit to the shipbuilding industry from £4^0 niililon to 
£600 million, the long suffering chairman of one of the 
country*s three biggest yards. Sir John Mallabar of 
Garland and Wolff, threw in his hand and threw up his 
job and Sir Eric Yarrow more or less simultaneously decided 
to pull his family shipyard out of the Upper Clyde Ship- 
bulldera* combine. Both shipyards have had their full share 
—Upper Clyde a good deal more than its share—of the 
^ittoney that Mr Anthony Wedgwood Behn and his Ministry 
of 'technology have been pouring into shipbuildihg, so why 
the joint walk-out of two of the shrewder brains in the 
industry ? Simply because the net result the Government’s 
largesse has been to create a situation in which two giant 
l^ards with full order books find th^msetves facing staggering 
tosses, and perhaps bankruptcy and cbiiure, in th<^ ^middle 
of a world shipbuilding boom without precedent. Nor are 
they unique ; another of the giants, Cartimell Laird, is mak¬ 
ing provisions now for losses on s^ips due to be delivered 
in 1972. 

The shipyards have, quite simply, taken orders at prices 
that are totally unrealistic in the light of the wages they 
now pay. And who started the run on wages ? None other 
than Mintech. Last autumn Mintcch was weak enough to 
rescue Upper Clyde Shipbuilders once again (and at a 
cost ,of another £7 million to add to the £14 million 
the yard had already been given) from, long overdue and 
justly earned Closure. The Company successfully exploited 
local press, politicians and patriotism to get its reprieve. Once 
the threat of closure was lifted, this was a signal to send 
the word round the militants and the just plain lazy alike; 

Screw the management for as much as you can. If it makes 
them broke, the Government will pay.*’ 

The men have done best at Harland and Wolff, which 
has spent £15 million, mostly of Government money, on the. 
most modem dock for building .supertankers this side of 
Japan. Labour was co-operating most effectively with man¬ 
agement, and the men had had pay ri^ amounting to 25 
per cent over the previous three years. Then Came the 
Government’s decision to prop up UCS and the ending 
of the incomes policy. The ^Ifast men said; Give us whaii 
UCS got.” 

Pay scales arc unusually high at UCS, thanks to the years 
df Government tinkering. When state intervention in ship¬ 
building began on the Clyde with Fairfield’s yard, destined 
to be absorbed into the larger UCS, it was given a 
'iwohitionary pay and productivity package which, other 
ShipbiiilddiE pointed out, gave the men vastly improved 
pay without increasing productivity. The crisis of the yards 
on the upper reaches of the Clyde did not allow a full trial 
of Fairfldd’s mdustrial experiment, inspired by Sir lain 
Stewart and backed by Mr George Brown and the trades 
unions, some of which actually bought shares in the yard. 
But when UCS' was fomied from Fairfiekis and four other 
upper Clyde yards the others all demanded, and got, parity 
with the be^ paid yard. So arbitrary and uneconomic settle- 
mem became' a Uue^nt for shop stemtids elscwheit. 
Whether or not the Fairfield eT^riment waa evtfr anything 
mile realistic than a piece of well-intended opjtimism no one 


in shipbuilding, manager or worker, will ever he able ^to say. 
But as things fell out it lasted just bng enough to do damage, 
not good. 

Cost increases are hot unique to British diipbuilders. 
The Japanese arc aUotring for wage ratek to rise by 15 
per cent a year hut management is searching relentlessly for 
corresponding productivity increases. In Japan, production 
line shipbuilding will be even more prevalent in the future 
than the past. For volume production is the real secret why 
Japan builds half the world’s tonnage of ships. In Britain, 
by contrast, some yards estimate that output per man has 
progressively fallen ever since the war. But is this entirely 
labour’s fault ? One company estimates that it ’would cost 
£40 million in each of its yards to reduce labour by 40 
per cTnt. An industry so patently overmanned and so 
pessimistic about productivity, against the evidence of foreign 
cohipetitors, is cleariy short of imaginative management. 

inCreasers can, with luck, be passed on fo the consumer 
in most industries, but they can bankrupt a shipyards Orders 
have to be taken at fixed prices for delivery Several years 
ahead. The only yards now capable of tendering for delivery 
before 1973 are, ironically enough, mostly ones, such as 
UCS and the Dutch firm, Vcrolme, which would have 
gone bankrupt if governments had let them. There is now 
some talk of returning to the unpopular system of writing 
escalation clauses into contracts, though this could be a 
licence to the unions to print money. Some of the industry’s 
critics say that if its forecasting methods improved it might 
be better at taking contracts at the right price. This is 
probably true but no one could have forecast the pace of 
the wages explosion in .some British yards in the pa.<t few 
months. 

Britain does possess .several efficient yards. Swan Hunter, 
on the Tyne, is competitive with the world’s top .shipbuilders. 
The north east’s Austin and Pickcrsgill has developed prob¬ 
ably the world’s most popular mass-produced ship, the SD14 
cargo carrier. Scott Lithgow on the lower Clyde has set a 
pace in production and social planning which has paid off 
handsomely. This week a new dock was opened at 
Appledore’s shipyard in Devon enabling small ships to 
be built on a production line under cover. And this from 
a yard that was in the hands of the receiver six years ago. 

Upper Clyde’s own plan for ranning down its labour 
was on schedule until a new managing director tame in 
and saw to his horror a backlog of loss-making orders, 
some of which were a year behind schedule^ like the Jervis 
Bay, which may have to be towed out of the Clyde and 
finished in Germany. The tog jam had to be cleared and the 
only way was to recruit more men on a temporary basis. But 
the long term future of the yard depended on producing mass- 
produced ships, with the iiunimum of manpp^r. So the cut¬ 
back in labour, when st comes, is going to ^be really savage, 
and will amount lb 3^590 more than the figure priginally 
agreed with the'iimons. Thc 4 imc for these m<n to go is now. 
It would cub the scompany’s wage bill from £13 million ^ 
year to £8 millioiii Mr Hamid Lever went up fmmi >ij[ntech 
on Monday to tell the unions that they would have tq agree, 
that them is no-mom money going to Upper Oyde fiom the 
GovemniMi|it. 'liic unions do not believe him. Why on ear^;h 
diould ? 
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What’s creative about buying valves, pun^, meters, water 
treatment, and other fluids handling equipment? A great 
deal, when your decision can mean ^eater profits for 
your company — through coordination of all the factors 
involved. 

That’s why Crane helps you coordinate fluids handling 
as a creative function — in all its aspects. 

This new concept includes: design, sdection, purchase, 
delivery, installation, payment in any currency, perform¬ 


ance, economy, and most profitable application of equip¬ 
ment. 

Be creative for maximum piofits . 'J. with Qrane fluid * ^ 
handling... which includes single-r^urce ordering from 
the most complete lino of? IhiidB handling eqfllpiQeijit idi' 
the world. '' 

For prompt action, contact the Crane company or dis¬ 
tributor nearest you. Or, write to Crane Co., World 
Headquarters, at 300 Park Ave., New Y<A, New York. 



CRAN E 
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ewnmunin movwrmnt hH com c long woy sineo tho 1890s, whsn littls groups llko this (Lsr^n ssotsd csntrs) mot in St Poters- 
burg. Now the leeders gather under the Kremlin ehandeliers for stately occasions—but haven't they lost sometiung along the way ? Contact 
with people's real feelings, perhaps ? 


The men who have 
ceased to listen 


Contrary to what we might have been 
led to expect, there will be no miradles 
in Moscow next week. The little man 
with a pointed beard and a scholarly 
stoop who is to cattomsed. there on his 
hundredth bi^tbcjay on Wednesday was no 
saint. Nor^ indeed, was he most of the 
things his offich^l communist hagiographers 
claim for him ^ese days. And if his case 
had been heard in Rome rather thap in 
Moscow^ he might well have faijl^ ip 
pass the itring^nt tests Which the Catholic 
church, in an ath^pt to cut down the 
numbers, now imposes on candidates for 
sainthopi;!. 

Above allj Lenin was not a secret 
missionary in the cause of democracy, as 
some of his admirers would now have us 
believe, fiefore U Thant repeats what he 
said last week about Lenin’s ideals being 
reflected in the United Nations charter—a 
bourgeois democratic document if there 
ever was one—tie should read Lenin’s 
rebuke to his friend and colleague 
Bukharin in 1921. Bukharin got a black 
mark front his leader for liis “complete 
failure to understand" that formal 
democracy muit be subordinated to 
revolutionary expediency.” 

Lenin certainly never hesitated to show 
his own understanding of this point—all 
in the name of democratic ccntraMsm,” 
which^’he himself was responsible for 
intruding into the Russian revoludonary 
scfeiali^t movement before the fint world 
He had his Bolshevik sailors break 
up the hapless constituent assembly in 
Jnunary 191S just because his Bolshevik 
party was heavily outnumbered in what 


was probably the only democratically 
elected body in Russian history. 

Leninas oWn brief era of power was no 
golden age for those who, during the long 
years of tsarist oppression, had longed and 
worked for dNc freedom ^ discussion and 
political action. Lenin and his friends 
could (and did) claim that they could 
not allow this freedom at a time when the 
new Soviet sta# was threatened by 
economic collapse and suirounded by 
external enemies Working in league with 
the dirfeated dfass enenw inside. He 
expo^milatcd to Maxim Gorky; “Is it 
possitde to adt * humanely in a struxjgle of 
such b^precedepted ferocity ? Where b 
there.htsy place for soft-heartedness 

But for all its bloodthirsty talk ahd its 
many acts of revolutionary violence, 
Leninb era did not see all freedoms vanish 
at once. As Mr E. ^Jarr reminds us 
in his “ History of Soviet Russia,as late 
as November 1923, when Lenin lay 
incurably sick and his successors were 
openly fighting among themselves, an 
open debate was taking place in the pages 
of Pravda. Many oif the contributors 
criticised the party leaders and challenged 
both their pnneiptes and their methods. 

A year earlier, Nicholas Berdyaev, the 
religious philosopher who had been sjpnt 
into exile by the tsarist r^ime, had h^n 
arrested by the Cheka, the new political 
police, and taken before Fdix Dzerzhinsky 
for interrogation. As Berdyaev records in 
bis autobiography, he told his interrogator 
ttotbis dignity as a philosopher ^manded 
timt he should expound his vidvs fully 
and fraiddy. Dzerzhinsky’s reply was: 


“ This is what we expect of you,” where¬ 
upon Berdyaev launched into a tong 
exposition of his reasons—religious, moral 
and philosophical—^for opposing com¬ 
munism. Dzerzhinsky debated a few 
theoretical questions with him, tried to 
question him about other people—w'ithout 
success—and then sent him home in his 
own car “because Moscow was full of 
bandits at this time of night.” 

Berdyaev had been giving lectures to 
mass audiences. So had other Critics of 
the new regime. And among a number 
of other non-communist publications 
which rtill existed in Russia in 1922, 
there was, incidentally, a journal called 
Ekonomist, which professed the principles 
of laisser-faire capitalism. 

All this soon changed for the worse. 
Ben^ev Was ex^Ued^ together with a 
number of other leading pmlosophers and 
churchmen. Other non^oommunists were 
silenced. So were all non-communist 
ptMications. And we kttdw^ well what 
happened tpVthosc party mdn^rs who 
question!^ paurty polidei Stalin. 

; Russia is Ailed today—just as Lenin, on 
his deathbed, began lo^ fear it would be 
—by a vast bureaucracy which above all 
seeks to present a mondithic face to the 
world. Discussion takes place only among 
a few men at the top, behind closed doors. 
There has not been a really good public 
debate in Pravda since 1923. 

But this Byzantine method of govern¬ 
ment is still challenged from time to time. 
One of the most prominent challengers is 
Professor Andrey Sakharov, the physicist 
who has been called the father cn the 
Russian hydrogen btxnb. He first attacked 
the regime’s {Nicies in a famous 10,000 
word memorandum in July 1968. He does 
so again, with two other colleagues, in a 
letter dated March iqth which has just 
been published in Ls Monde. 

“ During the past decade,” the letter 
says, “ threatening signs of disorganisation 
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A ye^ ago Mslo Tse-tung became Mao 
T$etung.’: Peking officially dropped the 
hyphex^ from the ronianised version of the 
c^irmanV name. But Chou En-^lai 
remxtined Chou £n-lai. For this was not 
a general move to simplify the language. 
It was a very particular spelling change 
w!ith a very significant political purpose. 
Mao gave up his hyphen in order to 
underline his daim to be the only true 
heir of Marx and Lenin. The trilogy of 
orthodoxy, cleared of confusing punctua¬ 
tion, now reads: Marxisni-Leninism-Mao 
Tsetung thought. « 

At the height of the cultural revolution 
the Chinese were considerably less subtle 
about putting forward their claims for 
Mao. A red guard paper.quoted Lin Piao 
as asserting that Mao is ** greatly 
superior to Marx and Lenin*’' But this 
was an aberration and possibly a misquote. 
The standard Peking line, then and now, 
is that Mao is the greatest contemporary 
genius but still a successor in the Leninist 
lirke: ** Mao Tsetung's thought is the 
summit of Marxism-Leninism in the 
present em, living Marxism-lieninism at 
its hig^est^' 

Almou^, in contrast witli the effusions 
of the rest of the communist world, • the 
Chinese have not $o much as nientioqed 
next wneVs Lenin centenary, they liavc 
never disavow^ Mao’s debt to Lenin. In 
fact, what bx!ougbt, the aplit with the 
Russi^Tnto the open ten years ago wa^< 
a Q^ioii^se commentary ort Ijeinin’s qoth 
bjrtMay, wbi^ accused the Hussiaps of 
haying id^hd«rned whjle- the 

Chjkaesejei^ and true. Quoting 

Lenin chapter verse, .the. Sh^sc 

insula}. on^^ttM^^eRhrmyingv^^^ his 

iheifa that wfctto and 

jsm exis^d, wi^furgs sineyibjble; 
th^yJoviet policy trf .peacefu) ic^ 

With the Americans was apti-Leninist and 
nuisguidedk n 

It waaqnly appropriate that d>c Chinese 
lihottU have in^e their s^nd againat the 
Russians on Lenin’s theory pf iippei'^alism. 
For it was this theory-—in particular the 
proposition.that revoluitiojiis in dependent 
oOuhMes are not only possible but can 
evo^ advance the wodd fevolutbOf-^that 
.fim^atliaeted ' 

cepmiinM* tirpe'jpf'^jfirn^prld 
thhsd^oung Chinese, 






seeking ah .explanation and'a cure for 
China’s century of huhiijiatidh at the 
hands of foreigners. Marxist analysis 
provided them with a theoiy ; Leninist 
model of party orgxmisadon gave ttom 
their cure. . 

Mao dates his own conversion to 
^Marxism-Leninism in 1920. The next year 
the Chinese Communist; party was 
founded. For a decade the Chinese ran 
their party on pure Leninist lines, concen¬ 
trating their efforts on building a fallowing 
among the urban proletariat. After their 
bloody break with the Nationalhts in 
1927, a major part of the party including 
Mao retreated to the countryside. Then 
in iq|34 Chlang Kai-shek’s armies forced 
thcih to abandon the cities altogether for 
the remote mountain outpost in northern 
Shensi province where they established 
their famous base at Yenan. 

Mad "l^d begun edging away from 
Lenin ,yeat;a befows he got to Yenan. But 
only after the party ^vas cut off con\pleteiy 
from the industrial workers, it was meant 
to represent did, his ,heresy—or innovation 
—^become unihistakakile. The party 
at Yenan consisted almost entirely 
of peasants. While Lenin had jforese^ 
that the p^^ntry would be the main 
fpree of Asian re^li^n»,.;Jhie could not 
ha^e imagined that the vanguand, party 
itself should be n^de .up of peasants and 
have no contact^ at .all wjtn the urban 
prole^riat. Mao ias a believing Marxist- 
Ijeninist had, trouble .witn this too. So his 
first major, inni^ation in practice was 
never incorporated intd theory. Aa his 
leading biograp^, Mr. Stuirt Schram, 
dbaerves^ “ the, pbre unconventional, .he 
jbeegme m behaviour, the moie inipeccawy 
orthodox he bocap^,ip Words^^^ 

Mad. put # 

forwam (the clainis for himself jui an 
original Marxist«^l^ninist thinker and for 
his party a| a mpdel for revolutb^ries 
in other de^ndent countries. And ,diere 
is no qdestton that he wais justified dh 
both^^ofes. stigtegy Mgjo had 

e^Ved * for ^emng pov^er^and . >yhich 

lalq|;r proved /^ so .$^cc^sfu]--!rcopGibin,ed 
■ elea^enfe 
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former ein .be changed iote the flatter and 
the latter can ^be. , eliminate through 
education. This belief in the possibility 
of conyersidti iaad laid; tite tWr?tical 

basis for imle % persuasion,, 
with StalinUi terror* |t was appU^CJn 
succession of /‘thought reform,” 
culminating ifopr ^ yiars agp^ f 

culturil.'revolut^m; 

The cultuiy re^dlution was tMpt 
reform on a bigger, ajt^ Mexx^t; hsih 
than ever Ixsfbre. But It'Ws niotelteiideK 
started with/ preocfcupstjtipniii^t^ 
alio plagued Letiin ih hn last 

Ulyanov for Boginnors 

1870 > 

Vladtpur ytonov bom (to Riwup-l^myk 
father and Qemian mother) at Uljj^a^ifiiWpk 
(then Simbirsk) on the ydlga*> 1 

J887 

fixpcUcd. from vrilvcrtity; ^ Slls 

brother exerted lor attempt to assalUJtete 
'the T«r. 1 “ 

To St Petdiburg, amo^ 

tionary Mara»t^ H 
Nadeehda Kmbskaya. 

lafiT ^, , . ' ■ 

Banished to Krasnoyarsk r^ion of Slbeni.' 

' >r 

Xeleasedi went west to MVdlch, 'Londefiti 
Geneva, Paris. Took namii'(^ Lemu lipte 
Lena river. Fought, tb df 

Russian Social Democratic, party. < - 

'ISW'-- ... ' - 

Fpmied;'Sotihevik faction, ig , 

Won pai^ ; 1 ffiiderihip, imwe# to Cweow 

■, ,, 

Swkteiii^d '(Besiie ' 

To Russia after Febihiary revdutkiig; Tied; 
Bolsheviks to power in'October revolodon* 
with Trotsky as his chief Ueutenafitf//' ^ 
'W18;' * 

Made separate pi^ce with Germany (after 
which Stalin vbplaeed Trotsky). Woeipded/ 
in Lef:^ Socialist .Revolutionary’s assassina¬ 
tion attempt. *' ' ’ 

1922 “ ' '■ '' ,/ 

Taken seriously ill. Spent fnost last' 
months oP life at Gorky oti the ^ga/ * ' 
1924 '.f' i; ^ f ' f' > * 

af^rky,^ aged'v-53. >;' :-*i <.i , 





do 



tiM congms^s und^r iBUdifs vye-rand Stalin's 

the communist pAfty bureaucracy liad lost 
contact with the people and with its 
revolutionary ideals. Lenin» who died at 
did not have time to deal with this 
problem that now .scein.s endemic to com¬ 
munist rule. Mao, at 72, did. His solution 
was a major mass upheaval to cleanse the 
party !)y destroying it and at the same 
time to infuse the population with a new 
revolutionai7 spirit. There is no evidence 


from China today that Mao has succeeded 
in' either aim. Hut his analysis of the 
bureaucratic di.sease has found sympa¬ 
thetic echoes among young radicals 
throughout the world. Its impact niav yet 
turn out to be, as the Chinese claim, “ as 
important and as great as Marx's theory 
of .scientific .socialism and Lenin's theory 
of seizing jiolitical power by the proletariat 
in one country.*’ 


Lenin yes, Moscow no! 


If Lenin had still been the boss in tlie 
Kremlin when the " 2,000 words '* 
manifesto was published in Prague in 
June, 1968, would he have flown into one 
of his famous rages and immediately 
ordered the Soviet army into Czecho¬ 
slovakia ? How Would l^nin hjive 
with President Tito, that former Comin¬ 
tern official, when he refused to bend to 
Moscow’s will in 1948 ? What would his 
reactions have been to the postumous 
publtcation of Togliatti’s “ testament,” in 
which the Itakian leader spelled out the 
case for the complete autonomy of each 
communist party ? 

Since Lenin was the father of the 
international communist movementj and 
since he believed that all communist 
parties should conform .stiiictly to the 
model presented by his own Bolshevik 
party, the answers to these questions may 
, seem obvious. But Europe since the end 
of the second world war has been a very 
different place from what it was just after 
ffic first. It is impossible to tell how 
Lenin's views would have developed if 
he had not died in his early fifties. 

What is clear is that the kind of inter¬ 
national communist movement that was 
envisaged by LtnM pt the time of his 
deaths,has been fmtitieM, and probably 
beyc^ repair. Not onl^ there the great 
ischbm between Moscow and Peking. 

4 s also-Ihe refusal of the 8o-odd 


parties which sided with Moscow in that 
schism to he kept together on anything 
but a very loose rein. The world com¬ 
munist conference which, after many 
delays and much painful preparation, was 
eventually assembled in Moscow last June, 
was markedly unsucces.sfiil in hiding the 
hollowness of its facade of unity. 

It produced a document that was vague, 
uninspiring and unrealistic—as many 
delegates openly pointed out. 'Lhe state¬ 
ment that “ the defence of socialLsm is 
the international duty of communists ” 
could mean much or nothing. Moreover, 
differences were openly acknowledged ; 14 
parties refused to sign the conference 
document without reservations ; and 
several delegates declared publicly that the 
majority could not expect the minority 
to give up its views. So much for 
“democratic centralism” in tfie inter¬ 
national cxirnmunist movement. Lenin 
would pro-bably have contemptuously dis¬ 
miss^ the 1969 cortference, as he did the 
Second International, a mere “ letter- 

l)OX.” 

Lenin failed to realise that national 
feeling would prove immensely stronger 
than international working-class solidarfty. 
Tito could defy Stalin in 1948 because by 
then he had become a national hero. 
Nothing could have done' more to dis- 
credit the communist rnovemem and 
embaitass its leaders than the ^Soviet 
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army’s invasion and occupation of Ceecho- 
sk>vakid« Today Mr Ceausescu probably 
has more real popular backing than any 
other east Europ^n leader (except Tito) 
because he has stood up to the Russians 
in defence of Rumanian national 
sovereignty. 

The more important west European 
parties try to have it both ways. They 
protest their loyalty to the international 
communist movement, while maintaining 
their right to follow their own road to 
socialism and to criticise the one taken 
by the Russians. Moscow’ii decent attempts 

reassert lU cop^ttol over eastern Europe, 
its more repressive policies at home, and 
the emphasis in its propaganda on pro¬ 
letarian internationalism (which implies 
unquestioning obedience to the Soviet 
party) have all alarmed westerii com¬ 
munists. They fear that the Russiax\s' may 
go back on their acceptance of the idea of 
different national roads to socialism ; and 
they fear the effect on their own image 
of the purge of Mr Dubcek’s followers 
in Czechoslovakia and the repression of 
dissident intellectuals in Russia. 

Hence the critical reappraisal of the 
Soviet model that has been going on in 
the Italian, French and other west Euro¬ 
pean parties. No communist critic of 
the Russians, however, would fail to 
buttress his arguments with constant 
references to the word of Lenin. In an 
article published last October, the Italian 
communist leader, Signor Longo, referred 
to his party’s concern at the Russians’ 
“ slowness and resistance to returning to 
Leninist standards.” 

The Frencl) dissident communist, M. 
Roger Garaudy, who was sacked from his 
party posts in February, got into trouble 
because, among other things, he suggested 
that Mr Dubcek’s course might be a 
model for the French party. M. CJaraudy 
knows his Lenin ; the Russians once put 
him in charge of their 38-volumc French- 
language edition of Lenin’s collected 
works. But not long ago he was accused 
in Pratfda of “ breaking completely away 
from Leninism.” What Prnvda really 
meant was the version of Leninism cur¬ 
rently accepted in Moscow. Two years ago 
M. Garaudy wrote an essay in which he 
quoted texts from the master to show that 
Lenin had recognised in principle the 
right of the minority to criticise the 
majority, and various other propositions 
that are no more acceptable to the French 
communists than to the Russians. 

Lenin left his successors an inuiieuse 
store of ideological ammunition with 
which they can both protect themselves 
and belabour each other. One almost feels 
that, if his writings had not existed, they 
would have had to be invented. He also 
bequeathed to them a rigidly centralised, 
undemocratic party organisation which 
was an eminently suitable instrument both 
for ‘the revolutionary seizure of power and 
for ensuring unquestioning submission to 
Moscow. It 4 s Wrdly suitable for 
west European parties in the changed con¬ 
ditions of today. hke all the re&t, 
of Lenin’s I^acy, they find it extremely 
hard to forget it 
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BRITAIN 


Swinging London is not much 
use to Mr Wilson dn its own 


The first of the year’s set-piece political 
battles, the county council elections, was 
fought out last week, leaving politicians 
and psephologists as bafHed or as wise 
as ever. No county changed hands 
(though the Inner London Education 
Authority went Labour) and it would be 
foolish to claim that there was any clear 
indication of what would happen in a 
general election. But in their unexpected 
diversity;) last week's results could turn out 
to be far, more significant as an indicator 
of how different types of area of the 
country are moving politically. It is worth 
recalling that much of the regional diver¬ 
sity evident in the 1959 general election 
(when north-west England swung Labour 
while the Midlands swung heavily Con¬ 
servative) had been foreshadowed in tlie 
local elections of 1957. 

In London there was a substantial 
Labour recovery compared with the last 
elections three years ago. But in the 
counties in the rest of England and Wales 


which were fought politically, there was 
practically no change over 1967. labour 
gains and losses cancelled out exactly, 
and the net Con.servative gain of 76 seats 
came mainly from uncontested changes 
from Independent, or were seats which 
^ would have gone Tory in 1967 had the 
party l)othered to put up candidates. In 
terms of swing, the difference l>etween 
London and the counties (and in London 
between the ILEA area and outer Lon¬ 
don) was remarkable: 


Pro-l'ory swing 

since 1964 

1967 

ILEA . 

46.7 

- 7 

Outer London 

+99 

- 2.8 

Counties . 

... -1 ia.8 

+0.3 


I'he gap between London and the 
counties is clearly not one between north 
and south, for the counties bordering on 
London l^ehaved almost exactly as tho.se 
in the north. Nor is it one between indus¬ 
trial-urban England and rural England 
since it also occurred in the urbanised and 
industrialised counties such as Surrey or 


the West Riding. It is possible (given the 
much higher swin^ in the inner parts df 
London) that it is a gap between the 
centres of the great conurlmtions and the 
rest of tlie country. London was the only 
large city voting last week and it will be 
interesting, to see what the cities do in 
the borough elections coming next month. 
If Liverpool and Leeds then follow 
don lather tlian their neighbours in the 
administrative counties of Lancasliire and 
the West Riding, it will suggest that the 
big cities are going to stick widi Labour 
at the next election much more than, the 
rest of the country. If so, this would be 
an accentuation of trends/already evident* 
In 1966 die 146 large city scats in Eng¬ 
land and Wales divided 117 Labour to ^9 
Conservativf., while the swing to L«ibpur 
'between 1959 and , 1966 was 9.4 per d^nt 
in the big cities conipswed with 6.3 per 
cent in other constituencies. But the 
general election will be won in the suburbs, 
the middle-sized and small towns. In d^ose 
vital seats Labouf failed to make any 
recovery last week. 

In London the highest swingl to 
Labour were concentrated in the L^^bour 
strongholds, and in an election in wUeb 
the increase in abstendon was more 
marked than any movement between 
parties, Labour did markedly better where 
turnout remained the same or increased. 
If Labour voters are beginning to turn 
out—if only in Labour seats—th^t is good 
news for Mr Wilson. There were a. few 
signs that they were also turning out tp 
some place.s outside London. In the 
tliree solid X.>abour counties of Durham, 
Glamorgan and Monmouth, it , was 
noticeable that Labour. candii^tes there 
had greater success in hghting off a much 
more determined challenge mounted by 
the various anti-Labour gtoups than they 
had against less organist attacks three 
years ago. But in industrial Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and in the Midland counties. 
Labour voters Still stayi^ at home. 

Three other trends of significance for 
future general elections were observable 
last week: that Lalx)ur has nothing to 
fear from the nationalists in south Wales 
that the area of I.abouf London is slowly 
expanding outwards ; and thirdly that the 
days of East Anglian marginal parlia¬ 
mentary seats arc over. / 

Ail the minor parties did badly latt 
week. I'he Homes before Roads group in 
London flopped, and jo did the Cbm- 
munists. Ihe Liberals underwent (heir 
familiar disaster. In general election terms 
their performance indicates that, they wjll 
lose their deposit in, 97 of the 103 parlia¬ 
mentary constituencies in Greater London. 


County 

Bedfordshire 

Berkshire 

Buckinghamshire 

Carmarthenshire 

Cheshire 

Derbyshire 

Durham 

Bssex 

Flintshire 

Glamorgan 

Gloucestershire 

Kertfordshire 

Kent 

Lsneashire 

ieicestershire 

Monmouthshire 

Norfolk 

Northumberland 

Nottinghamshire 

Staffordshire 

Surrey 

Yorks (West) 


Con. 

Votes cast 1970 (% ) 
Ind. Lab. 

Lib. 

Others 

Swing since 
1964 1967 

57.8 

7.9 

27.9 

6.4 

“■ 

t 

+6.6 

58.0 

5.5 

28.8 

6.4 

1.3 

+12.3 

+ 1.7 

55.5 

8.4 

31.2 

2.0 

2.9 

+11.6 

-1.7 

— 

28.1 

50.1 

2.1 

19.7 

t 

t 

51.3 

6.9 

19.0 

22.8 

— 

t 

t 

39.3 

10.7 

42.8 

3.7 

3.5 

t 

-2.6 


40.0 

67.1 

1.7 

1.2 

t 

t 

61.6 

0.9 

34.6 

1.9 

1.1 

+ 8.2^ 

--O.? 

39.4 

16.0 

24.9 

15.1 

4.6 

t 

t 

4.4 

10.7 

55.3 

5.6 

24.0 

t 

t 

41.9 

11.9 

31.9 

7.9 

6.4 

t 

t 

56.9 

2.8 

35.2 

4,9 

0.2 

+14.1 

+0.3 

64.3 

0.4 

30.1 

5,2 

— 

+ 7.9* 

+0.1 

55.5 

2.2 

39.8 

2.3 

0.2 

+11.3 

-1.5 

36.9 

24.9 

26.6 

11.4 

— 

t 

t 

16.7 

.12.1 

53.9 

4.8 

12.5 

t 

t 

54.5 

11.7 

30.0 

3.8 

— 

+14.6 

+5.9 

35.9 

8.7 

54.3 

1j1 

— 

t 

-1.7 

56.1 

3.6 

38.5 

0.7 

1.1 

+12.4 

+4.2 

444 

11.6 

39.2 


1.5 

t 

+1.7 

649 

1.7 

24.0 

9.2 

0.3 

+ 7.0* 

+0.3 

40.2 

7.1 

42.3 


0.9 

+14,3 

; +0.1, 


The table above ^.Shows the total votes cast in contested divisions in all the provincial eoun- 
ties where rnore than half the divisions wars fought in 1970. The two swing columns 
show the swing to Conservatives (plus sign) or iebour (nitfias sign) Since ths Jest two 
county elections. Swing' is measured as the average of she individual awings in the, divi¬ 
sions whi<^ fbughft bothitmei and ts measured In terms of die votes cast for Conserva¬ 
tive and La^ur cendidates only, t denotes wlieie less than one-fifth of the divisions 
are comperable btceuse of lack of appropriate oandidstss, dr because of boundary phahges. 

(martced •*) the 1964 bounty ONfrC. pthftponadrontil 

Mych, ms, bv which time s f(4hmentfa1 rhoverM so i^,CdnaehiMMiedsl^^ 
h^ already taken pteoe: In Durhem the joint Gonaervedve. and IndapfWent total rafars to 
tha Municipal and County Federation, a coalition pf Indapendanta,^ Cpnaervativea and 
a^arat focal dnisntastions. The ruthera" column includes Flald Cymni :votes <17.7% In 
Csmiiftheh. 2.6% m FfintiHife,^14Jt% in Ofamorgan and 9.9% in NIOA^athalfiire)., > 
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London schools 

Keeping the city 
centre / 

Labour’s recapture of the Inner London 
Educaitkm Authority in last week’s Greater 
London Cot&i^l tikietkm is more than 
a landmark for psephologists. The ILEA 
is not a sepamte rating authority for the 
12 iniier boroughs (and the City of 
London) within its province, but the GLC 
is powerteis to alter the amount of money 
that it is asked by the ILEA to raise fbr 
education. At present, this money accounts 
for about two*diirds ^ the total rate fixed 
by the GLC for inner London. 

With the GLC and the ILjEA now in 
different political hands, there is no reason 
for the iLEA to help with the Tories’ 
efforts to project an image of their GLC 
as an authority that is sparing with rate¬ 
payers’ money by keeping the bill for 
education down. For example, the new 
leader of the ILEA, Mr Asnley Bramall, 
has said that Labour will make more 
gmeious use of the authority’s 
discretionary power to give student grants 
to those on second courses,, older students, 
and in particular to those, oh Open 
University courses, about whose future 
the Tories are, to put it tnildly, uncnfhu- 
siastic. 

The ILEA’s financial freedom is of 
course limited by Government control of 
capi 4 ai expenditure. So the speed at which 
secondary reorganisation aotlially takes 
place, as opposed to the speed at Which 
long-temi plans are submitted and 
approved, depends on the Government as 
mudh as on the ILEA. As by far the 
laigest education authority in' England 
now in Labour hands, it would have been 
interesting to sec just how fast this 
co-operation would mean for inner Lon¬ 
don, but the coming general election 
makes such speculation rather fruitOess. 
Of course, the speed of the changeover 
to comprehensive schools also depends on 
how much the new ILEA be'Heves should 
he done without rebuilding, but it looks 
as if it is going to match the ILEA Teles’ 
moderation with a comparatively mild 
speeding up of reoiganisation. 

The Tories have controlled the ILEA 
for three important years. In 1967 the 
Labour ILEA had just submitted reorgani¬ 
sation plans in response to Mr Cnosknd’s 
drcular of 1965. The Tories withdrew 
rtiese, but their own, which were accepted 
by the Government, allowed for a reduc- 
in the proportion of children in 
selective schools from about 18 per cent to 
between 10 and 12 per cent in 1975, The 
old London County Council had always 
been keen on building comprehensive 
schools, since the^ passa]^ of the 

1944 act. The demise of ^ 40 grammar 
schools which would have remained in 
existence at least until 1975 is now rnKire 
certain, although it will not be spectacu- 
Imth hastened. Probably the most 
bdpio^flersia!! step will be that the ILEA 



is likely to stop sending pupils to direct 
grant and independent schools, on the 
grounds that it is hardly honest to end 
selection in one sector vvhile propping it 
up in another. 

The new ILEA^ will have a hard row 
to hoe. It has a 'struggle to get capital 
from any government for new ^ools, 
rince k is losing rather than gaining jpopu- 
katbn-^the Labour Government tes been 
disappointingly bad in providing money 
for improvements until this year. And 
there is an acute disparity between the 
good and bad schools in its care. Mr 
Bramall fortunately believes in banding, 
by whrdh primary school children are 
allotted to secondary schools in such a 
way as to ensure that each gets a fair 
spread of the ability range. He does not 
believe in “busing”—spreading immi¬ 
grant children around to reduce their 
concentration in a few -schools. It is 
important to keep the distinction clear, 
since a confusion between the two pleases 
ndbody (as in Haringey). Miss Alice 
Bacon, Minister of State at the education 
department, has isaid that the education 
bill before F^rliament will foibid banding, 
but if such a confused measure stays long 
enough on the statute >book to matter, 
doubtless it will not be too difficult to 
find a loophole. The bill has been 
floundering in committee, even to the 
extent of an important defeat wliic'h Mr* 
Short now has to undo by having the bill 
recommitted. But however muddled or 
meddlesome the bill may be, its narrow 
defeat was not the fault of the unhappy 
Mr Short. It was due to the absence from 
the committee of three Labour MPs, one 
of whom is even more dedicated to total 
reorganisation than Mr Short. 

Warwick University 

Most industrious 

A tumblerful of somewhat intoKkaring 
juice has been squeezed out ot the 
Warwick affair. This wedt, the ur^vetaity** 
dwipeUar, Lord Radditti^ jpufe&Ahd hk 
ioporl on the retentiofi iikbrni^ioii 

oil its menift>er 5 * pdhfoat acivitiei Rnid 
mprej>er 

Wh|if!b''W ^ a^ter 

Students, rifling tmrdugh flies in > the 


university registry, came aeross a innsber 
:of ckxajmcnts 
which they todi Svdy 
tQ coincide with 4 his» a 
in March by a group ct staff and stwenlis 
and edited by a lectuxer who had aheady 
resigned from the university, wjh|ch con¬ 
tains copies of most of the document and 
a blow-oy 4 >law, if one-sided, account of 
the university’s internal dilutes up to and 
iisphidiiig their removal, has btm pub- 
iidiod, Lutddess Waxwidc is doarly 
destined ip become a .ease atudy. 

The cohchinons^ ol Loid RaddifFe’s 
report ate tjot partScularly syiprisifig. He 
found that wre was no system for record¬ 
ing political infonnadon about students 
or staff, but this was never seriously in 
doubt. What the students found: were 
odca^fonal letters ^ crnmhiimfcs on mili¬ 
tant activities which they fdlf were not 
the vice-chancellor’s concern, and in one 
case these appeared to have influenced his 
actions. These may not show Mr Butler- 
worth and his ct^respondents in a 
particularly liberal light, oik students can 
liiaixilly expect to, or kna||iM that they 
are able to, prevent him cartyihg on what¬ 
ever CQifoi^ndence he likes, even if from 
now on vice-chancellors keep tbeir letters 
at home. As Lord Radcliffe pointed out, 
they have a duty to maintain order, and a 
right to collect whatever information they 
feel is relevant. 

Warwick is the youngest of the hew 
English universities, but it already has 
a total Of some 1,900 students. It was 
Immensely and rightly proud of the 
success of its original a^eal, and its 
contacts with industry, Which gave it a 
slightly greater independence pf govern¬ 
ment finance than other brand-new 
universities. 

But “ Warwick University Ltd ” is an 
attempt to indict what the authors see as 
the “ industrial-intellectual oligarchy ” in 
control of Warwick. 

The result is an odd introspective 
mixture of petty obsessions, cxsmpiaints 
about petty tyrannies, and a strongly 
worded case that capitalist industry and 
universities should not mix. Warwick cah 
feel justly aggrieved that what it sees as 
admirable efforts to gain funds for the 
benefit of the university are portrayed as 
knuckling under to big business, even if 
it may feel uneasy about some of the 
criticisms of insensitive administration- 
Mr Thompson’s complaint thin Warwkk 
is biased towards subjects of inteiert to 
industry,does not seem to be ,§^eraI4y 
acknowledged ; last year, 40 per cent of 
all candkfotes wanting to read EngHah 
or French, for example, placed Warwick 
among their six choices of universitiea 
Nor would such ^i^iafoation^ in national 
terms, be at all a] bad thing. Bu^ this is 
a.highly articulate! version of axgimeht 
that universities are, incieaaii^lyr gping 
to have thrown at them by thmr militant 
students and s^ff. H would be> m bad 
thing if th^y wtsrc ap (articulate 

destruction of ihe ptoseiiiitton’s caieip . ; 

* Warwick Unhreraity Ltdj Bdited by' B* P. 
Thomptoti. Ponjfmln* fis. * 





Substantial Expansion in Premium Income and Turnover 
Continued Growth Envisaged 


The 52 nd Annual General MeetinR of Trade ^ 
Indemnity Comiiany IJmited will be held on 
7 th May, In Londort. 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr. F. E. P. 
Sandnands, C.B.E.;-- 

Accounts and Balance Sheet Gross premiums 
earned by the company in 1969 reached a 
new record of £ 4 , 036,270 and represented an 
increase of £ 380 , 428 , or 10-4 per cent over 
1968 . Net retained premium, after deduction 
of brokerage and reinsurances, amounted to 
£ 1 . 439 , 592 . This was £ 142,948 or 10 8 per cent 
more than a year ago. Gross claims paid, less 
salvages, amounted to £ 1 , 620 . 445 . of which the 
company's share, after recoveries from re¬ 
insurers, was £ 425 , 968 . Expenses of manage¬ 
ment increased by £ 102.740 to a. total of 
£ 709,750 due, in the main, to higher salaries, 
rents and other costs occasioned by the neei;l ' 
for larger premises. 

The 1967 underwriting account closed at 
31 st December 1969 with a credit balance of 
£ 438 , 604 , which has been transferred to the 
proOl gnd loss account. The hopes for the 1967 
underwriting account that were entertained last 
year have been fully justified and the profit is 
£ 352,453 greater than that earned on the 
1966 account. 

The profit and loss account, in addition to 
dte underwriting profit of £438,604 transferred 
from the 1967 underwriting account, has been 
Credited/ with franked investment income of 
£34,076 together with Interest and other tn- 
coide of £^,026: The latter item shows a' 
aigniftcant increase of £244834 as compared 
with which has resulted mainly from the 
fadvania^us interest rates that have been 
available to .in the short-ternfiv lpan marltet. 
The iceouht has been debited wUh corporalion 
tan' amounting to £23^,OdiQf and there is a 
batahee of £3;^J06 to be carried down. This, 
added; .to the'^halance on the proOt and loss 
ace^juit ,of £324,433 brought forward from 
^tyes an available total of £658,13^, as 
cohtpared yvith £471,433 a year ago. 

SWfihd'Teiard tp the satisfactory balances 
..nhOnderwriUng accoums of 1968 
5 dnd; ^3^i^dlrectoi!|lbel Justlhedmi'edoif^ 

: 30 p«, 

gton " 

' ‘lii. 



premium income has grown steadily and thd 
availability and purpose of credit insurance is 
becoming more widely known. We look for¬ 
ward to progressive growth in, Australia.and 
we are sratefbl to our Australian adivl^ry 
board, under t|ie chairmanship of Mr. Hugh 
Williamson, for the admirable direction and 
suppdrt which they provide. / 

Geqeml The claims and colfections side of the 
company's business became more and more 
active as the year progressed and there are two 
indicators of this increased activity to which I 
would like to draw tgtterition. i^trst, business 
failures noticed to our claims department tii^ 
creased by 21 per cent, the main deterioration 
taking place in failures in the retail and whole¬ 
sale distribution sector, in general and in the 
furniture and upholstery trades in particular. 
Second, the growth in the number and value of 
accounts notified to the company for collection 
was even more dramatic: their number in¬ 
creased by 32 .per cent to 15 , 113 , and their 
value by 59-5 per cent to £ 4 , 084 , 490 . Both 
thesetindicators have shon^gliontinued sharp 
rise in the eatiy months of ^ 70 . 

The expansion Jn premium income and 
turnover in I 96 b was substantial;, compk-. 
mentary to the increase in premium income,, 
^ turnover of transactions underwritten in 

. 'tjMon and'Melbourne rose’by ID per cent fO 
rea^ a toUl of £ 2,872 million, the main 
element contributing to opr growth in 1969 
was. withou|,doubt,ivrw butineisi ^ot only^^^' 
<mr figures continue to benefit fVom the M 
ll^ttcies added previouslir eo .our booli^,^ 
there was aiiteady inereeee in the fiow pifili 
actual end potential nbw businoia^ as iko : 

secbdt^;Mghes£year otiipPo^ 
pmfuiis. At the samp i}me g ^ 
at their 

o,>. 



which we ere now selling credit insurance* 1969 ^ 
established fresh records in this respojptf juitas. 
it undoubtedly did in terms of the sige^ of 
failure in which we became involved. There is 
clearly some connection tidre. In the^past mbtV' 
larger concerns have fek that they could affped 
to do without credit insurifiee. They can no 
longer take this view when, because of con* 
centration .and oth^. trends* their, buyers, 
beimine, fewer in ndmber and the avg^W' 
amount owed to them becohies very 
larger. With the recihf growth in the huitiobr 
of major failures, particularly those involving 
the appointment of a receiver and manager, 
even the largest concerns can ,no 4 b.f|ger regard 
with. equanimity thp rlUt of tosinp workthg. 
capital running, perhaps, into seyeraMihpdied;. 
thousands of poumhi on 4 sin|ie ihbJdr mltufe ^ 
—not to mention the cumulatiyo erosion 
resulting from a series of smaller faihtm. 
There is ample eyidghce.that oiany large con¬ 
cerns now appreciate'4iis. which of the., 
main reasons for the cdhrinuidg inaiojlse in the 

aize of the new policies we ore seHlo|ivV,.' ■ 

Oimrseas bushmsi Is a topical spl^i iuiid h 
is Worthy of note that the company ^s'Volume . 

overseas insured transactions .prtw siib-. 
stantiaMy last year, to fegefa a toMl W £^^1 
.million dr 8 pbir cent of all turiiover Intum. 
This figure not only .ifiolttdes a wide rangiji' Ol 
exports from the Untied Kingdom, but .ato^^ 
business written through our,M^tmtume dfiNce 
and coverafiTorded to a number of other pol^ ; 
holders situated, abroad, Jhe growth in pitf 
overseas businaii has iMnteflw^r siaeng#;^ 
eh^ of thb In^ngfiositit lljliltfW have fmed 
wi^io bo^ thd; Bemd :iinlbn itid^ the Inters 
iiation 81 Ctpdit IneuramsB 
: . tpdbin|''anoad,:"H enems/tfiat'. the squeeze' 
.ahd us^ for al'' 

tei^ the .|ifst Half of 4970 . In spim.of the pleas, 
Wtdch psohow being heard fftiim a irumberlot; 

1 doubt whether Ihem is any grea| 
sbope for early, relaxation gnd. tins impliee for 
uecontinued iiowth of fic^ business but abO ^ 
fiuther IncreiiBes In cwms and collections. I am 
fbitr confident 4 hat your coffiipaiiy Is wall^ ■ 
in all degartmeiitt to meet tbs 
h^cened demands om its lerwjbsa 
mult In dMseoondittonsh 
repeat , (he bumta^ng ibsid» 9f 
underwriting amohi, but them am good urmh 
peets that when Hie 196 l ecoPbiR is ctosad fit 
theondof me cu^Mt yagrit udU yield tii*o 
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The mentally handicap ped 

Fruits of publicity 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Aaked >vhat it was like to atj.th|' 

receiving end of a committee of inpfiy 
one of the staff at Ely Hospital, C^raiff^^. 
was forthright; “bloody awful.” , 

One can see his point. It is di^putt 
enough at any time for a hospital wth 
too few nurses trying to look affljar 
many patients to keep afloat. Sf 
addition the staff have the feeling of 
watched, and that anything they say or 
do may he used in evidence against 
a complete breakdown must be hard tb' 
avoid. It did not happen at Ely. Despite 
the snide remarks its staff had to listen 
to in the city’s shops and buses after the 
committee’s report was published, rujt :a 
nurse resigned. Nor—which is perhaps 
more significant—^was a single patient 
withdrawn. 

Today, a year later, the suff are 
feeling lc.ss sore and can. even srnile at 
joky mentions of the blow-up. But they 
have their grievances. They resent public 
reference^ to “die cruelty and brutality 
revealed at Ely” when the committee of 
inquiry found no allegation of malicious 
ill-treatment substantiated. As for the 
overcrowding, apathy and generally low 
standards that the committee did find, the 
hospital’s rather bewildered query is : why 
pick on us ? The staff feel that there are 
other hospitals for the mentally handi¬ 
capped wher^e conditions are worse, and 
they would be distressed if Ely, like 
Ragman, were to pass into the language 
as a shorthand for a particular abuse. (Mr 
Crossman, with his constant references to 
a “ post-Ely policy,” plca.se note.)* I'he 
staff can show that, of the letters received 
by the committee from patients’ relatives 
and others^ 115 supported the hospital 
and only 20 were critical. They emphasise 
that its relations with the local com¬ 
munity —d Cardiff suburl)—have alway^ 
been good and that the. patients are 
visited by children from tlie near-hv 
schools. There is now an active League of 
Friends, and early this year, When 
influenza kncijck^d out large *nunvl)ers of 
the staff, the hospital was virtually kept 
going on volunteer help. > 

But restored morale needs money to 
back u up. In February it was stated that 
an extra £830,000 had been allocated 
to all the Welsh long-stay hospitals in 
1969-70. In addition, an extra revenue 
allocation of £140,000 has bptix made in 
the new financial year to be ‘4>ifeht ,J9xcIu- 
sively by hospitals for the mentally handi¬ 
capped. At Ely Hospital itself the«laag% 
planned and long^reqUested redeveloptnem 
has. t^gui^ ; the new buildings shoflld 
greatly relieve the bad oyercrpwding that 
still exists in some of the warci^ in spite of 
the limitation on nOw admissions in' the- 
past 12 months. The number of nurses has 
not yet readied the increased establish- 
but is expected to do so when £lv 





gets recognition as at-nurse ttainiiJg school. 
A further iinprdvel(|iecft should 

follow from' the i&rging of Ely, along 
with all the other hospitals in Cardiff, 
in the same management group as the £20 
million, university hospital now l)eing 
completed at the Heath. 

Mr Crossman, who ceased to be 
responsible for Welsh hospitals shortly 
after the Ely report was published, has 
announced a similar programme of urgent 
relief for English hospitals. In 1970-71 £ 5 
million. e.\tra revenue money and £i 
million for capital spending has been 
allocated for the sole use of ho>pitals for 
the mentally handicapped. In addition 
hospital boards have been a.sked to 
reallocate substantially more funds from 
their ordinary budgets, to those hospitals. 
Thi.s extra spending is intended to bring 
about an immediate improvement in the 
pati^ents^ food, clothing and general 
aipenities.. 

But the long-term picture i$ more 
obscure, and neither Mr Crossman. nor his 
expert advisers . are clear how the 
mentally handicapped can best be cared 
for. The fashionable and progressive thing 
is to say that most of them should be not 
in big hospitals, except for medical crises, 
but at home, with the support' of local 
authority services like day centre.>, or in 
hostels. The object i.s to reduce the 
medical element in their. care and xo 
replace it with teadier.s, psychologists, 
occupational therapists, training 
instructors, >ocial workers and so on. 
Already the hospital schools are in process 
of being transferred to the Department 
of Education (will the teaciters insist on 
sch<x)l holidays ?). 

I'he difficulty h that no one knows how 
far^ the comnmnity is prepared to tolerate 
the mentally handicapped in its midst. 
Howe\'er much people arc shocked when 
they read about conditions in the 
liosplt^s, they imiucdiately pmtest at any 
propokil to build a ho$i(el in their neigh-, 
bourhood. It has become a truism to say 
that community care Is fine provided the 
community cares, but the point is none- 
the less valid, A departmental study is now 
being undertaken at Sheffield into the 
comprehensivem-hospitai and oominunitv 
<---aervicies needed foec tile menta% handle 
capped;of a population of half a million. 
Thek^bdings of thie study should be 


revealing. It may show that, for every 
child or adult who is in. hospital 
unnecessarily, there is another who ought 
to be admitted because he is placing ah 
intolerable burden on his family. For the 
current enipliasis on community care and 
the unsuitability of ho.spitals for looking 
after the mentally handicapped may deter 
many parents or other relatives from 
seeking hospital care for patients who 
really need it. The choice between keeping 
a child at home and 'sending it away 
faced by middle class parents, with plcntv 
o.*’ >pace and help, may look very different 
in an overcrowded home, where the 
problem of caring for a severely handi¬ 
capped child can. reduce its mother to 
near-breakdown and its siblings to 
neurosis or delinquency. No one should 
want to add to the parents’ severe 
emotional strain, of having a handicapped 
child the burden of guilt if they feel they 
must give up the struggle. 

Nor should discussion on the best form 
of care for the mentally handicapped take 
place in the wake of a hospital committee 
of inquiry with all the acrimony and 
counter-accusations diat it provokes. This 
means, not of course that abuses and 
complaints should be covered upj but that 
a committee of inquiry is not the best 
way of dealing with them — as the Ely 
inquir\' inlself recognised. The sor| of 
publicity such an inquiry . is given 
certainly produces .short-term gains: Ely’s 
staff would concede that, despite the 
public battering the hospital i^ceiviB'd, it 
has had more than compensatoiy benefits. 
But too many inquiries would lopsc their 
impact and arc in any rase cumbensome. 

The new hospital advisory ctSinmittce is 
now getting Under way ; but Its |>urpose is 
to raise standards generally rather than to 
im^estigate particular complainU. ,Moat of 
these can l)e, and^are, satbfatiodly looked 
into by the hospital authorities'^ them¬ 
selves; but patients or relatives or 
hospital staffs wlio remain uns^iti^fied, or 
are afraid of victimisation, should be able 
tb state ^heir case to someone Ihd^n- 
dent. No one has yet come up^wlth. a 
better idea than a hospital bohj^ysiow^^ 
dir ombudsman to fill this iplfe ^dl' the 
hostiU^ recently expressed ^ vim. 
l^edkdl Asicwiatiors eoandl. to tally 
af^pointment as shortsighted as it was 
predictable. - 


If you were f ly i 
the Concorde 
tomorrow 


you’d wear 
a Rolex. 
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This week’s misSaere 


;0« Wi^n^sday niarning a police pfRctaf losses that ccMd leave unfillaMe gaps in 
f^ndin^ at the ferry eroding oyer the' their defences. This situation is unlikely 
^l^ekong at Neak Lupng, in Ga^uMia, ^ change until they liavc a bigger army, 
^unted^mon! than400^Vietnamese.Ix)dies and tri^ining hew men takes,time. 

Ibatiitg ^wnrira. MaityJ^ !tMrha^ds, >rT|»e*Mtwtccjijg. a;ul Nortji^ \'ic|^ia’me»c 
^Wi.behipri,,t'heh?'|*ck<:',^te a'hi'much 

. h^. Most had bien sKyit; Tbe crossing areas afeg the frontier. 


Cambodian government claimed thgt^tfiewhy ^ 
. cPi^ses in tlie rtvjif'^had . l)ech ® 

y^erc by Vietcdi^*, AmeCfcIn ^ iniews Svay flt 
'agencies noted thgt ;after .dile! fighting wedge of J 
.^/'Wvrral hundred villagers had l^een by Ameriqs 
' iburded up by the gq^rnment troops.^ beak by Q 
/. It, was not die first horror. In Prasapt leasMwi 
lM|''week Vietrtamese Civiliahi^ held in a at Ba 
^.detention cinip were iiiwIdftie-gUBned to commuw^t 
degth. About' top fiied;'^Tbe;g5ydrrtiuent ^ jsurraund# 


or from §Ppth N'ietn^n. This,/^plains 
why i^ct^ fia<^!^ l^-etr active 
in ’Svay,^-M53||f^^j3^ ^ ' 

Svay ' lUelng VincludcM the ^triangular 
wedge of .build ^calkd 'tlie |Hirrot*s beak 
by Amerlqai^ in Sal^n and die duck's 
beak by Cbindj^ians/ 1'he beak ccintaips 
at least twbJil^jPr miitnunist liasej^areas 
at Ba Ttig'^a Ta Tlie Vietnauie^ 
commuTShgf . in . the beak ar^a . are 


degth. About im aied;"%be g^yiwrtiu^t . jsurroundi^,|yrq sides of d& 

they 'v«r« they seeAvto, lt?w» 

»rx«»hre a* Vjetchng advanctei^.tKe ; decided ; *0 <^>llitaiey can to pievedt 
;Wn, but thCit were no iigtti^\qfv.^ Canibodmmi stojpmrig upCthc ; third 

4ghting anopiid tfec tqwn, Ant^wtre have I'hi^ j|^)d eqtmiwn off Jfoito ihe. 

It^en of random ^kiRings; aa ^*^/* .*^*^ ^ 

.Well as the systematic arrest of.^.yibtnauif%. painstakingly i^ide the Caiubodian fmn- 
idvihans as inspects and die "ladting^ eg oY«r toe ^asi few years. . 

Aeir shops. Wj^t is now fedied .mostiiiSr V The ^luniPpists liave imw ^thfiftrated ■ 
pogrom against the Wrge* V^ethalncs^^ .; alogg National Route i, ipk. a- 

in Pndm Penh. T3ic war iti.’. of the ' 

1S&iMb.)dta IS becomiiu a straightforward cai«mi;eaptur<ng:)l^'Mtag«m forofhg^the 


pne^subdtstrlct, and had troops exposed , 
in another district headquarters where 
they were surrpundeej by a su^rior force 
of Vietcong. 1'he Vietcong have aim,! 
struck into the rich rubber plantation-^"* 
country around Krek, capturing the town ; 
and cutting the road to the capital. : 

I'he Vietcong have been working hard ih 1 
aq attempt to win the people. They have ^ 
given their blessing to the old contrafianci;;, 
trade across the Ixjrder. Hiey have said' 
that the peasants need no longer pay land . 
tax to the government, and have told , 
them that Prince.^ihskimuk kvdie.cowiiuy : 
rightful king.7: lilify 'ha^ tried 
organise peasants inbi ^rious coimmtU^S' 
of support for supply, finance* and so hit.' 
They are preparing itt\e ground for armlriig;': 
the peasants. ' ". 

Local Cambodian authorities .sgy . 
except fora few old egdres* the j^assfhw 
noW controlled hy t^/jpmnrnupists 'kjl 
:simpb waiting for the.Stnl)qdian/gqy(^l^^^^^^^ 
jiieht, to return., I'lifty sugjji^ft 
uumhUnists are getting,|ro>(ipcrati 
from the local Vietnamese pop 
Thesfc^ officiate'-In 
'Cd^filiOdian is first, 

btidiah aiidjto, no ' 

trdst^' ^I'X’ietham^se.'’ 7 

educated .:iEtehul)qdian^ one "talks 

ot; |^dents--^rofeMi'4 tp 
Mievt^^^they git iadqdjWlth. 
iaatidinail survival; ^ '■ 

idygi-as 

^ . . «- o/k A. 
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It tdls me time. 




Uke the date. And die day of 
the week. And the fact that you're 
a demon for accuracy. For this 
Omega Constellation is a watdi 
mark^ (Automatic Chronome¬ 
ter OGficudly Certified 
more, the certificate you get 
with it says, (Especially Good 
Results*. 

All this means it jpassed die 
stringent tests of file Swiss Insti¬ 
tutes for OfiBlcial Cbrtmometer 
Tests. For 15 days and 15 nights. 
hi heat and cold, hr the 5 posi¬ 
tions the watch will assume 
when you wear it There can be 
no himer reconunendatioa 

(Except perhaps, that it 
comesfirom thesamepeoplewho 
made the history-malong Omega 
Speedmaster,thefirstwatchwom 
on the moon). 

. It goes without saying that 
theConstellatioiubelngatriumph 
of Omega technology, is sw- 
winding. waterproof, shockproof 
and antimagnetic. 

It is equally obvious that 
modem technology has combi¬ 
ned with traditioniu craftsman¬ 
ship to i»oduce a meticulously 
drapedpieceofiewellery.Infonn. 
facets, fini^ me ConsteQaticm 
tells you Omega is the last word 
in quality. 

See your Omega jeweller, 
sup this solid 18-carat gold watdi 
on your wrist It will te|l you the 
time, and a whole lot more. 

n OMEGA 





a new impetus in rolling bearing; 


[fie big iink-up of the three le<i(i<riq British bali asc) ?oiler i)e;:orK: 
companies is now more than a paper happeniraj 
iaansonie Hoffmann Pollard Ldd, is in business mternationaiiy a ith 
expected annua! sales of over P30 million I! is the hirgest organis: 
of its kind in the country ■ one of trie most exr}enence(i anywiiere 
For industry. RHP now means a wider choice of precision roHmg 
bearings and other products trom one source .,. tiie r)enehtr> of 
large-scale production with competitive prices and urrmaic'ice 

resources for research and development and technical assistarKs 
Existing world-wide manufacturing and sales facilities are bei' ig 
integrated and expanded ,.. the .'uosl up-to-date production ancJ 
marketing techniques will be employed. 

From now on, look to RHP toi' a new inipetus in roiling [)earinas' 

RHP Genera! Bearings Division rw'wsse h pjmtfe i(sr-up'gi,' tsy-rve!- d'i ioi- dt' : "S'' ■ : 


r 


d^- 




RHP Ae i'ospace Bearings Division S^es a.-d ' t. c', d' a dio * ■ i - ' 

■'O d os up an O'' f ( so: op, gpxfr union! :d to O id) ti-(- : l;-. VP go p- 

RHP T rafisniission Beanngs Division F- o t vd '■ u h p, d Kdi: d!d^nf*;,, 'h ,d a 

' -' s ‘ d ;: 1 ' ' F« : d a : , s i, [ i i .d i on vO n t o; p i n i: i - . -g '' n. 0»■ 

Whitehouse insjustries tv-, f (; F-iyf'kttdh Fdail-teoyi YFui-nn'^r' I 
■’F o-'d h , K I nd] re j! I 1 has; t., ursd r,- don r o-w , n lo] t n ' a : lo n; d 

Dick Bearings Division'.Fidi hn'St d n’. - Ftwm-d i-dnckFin'i h d‘O' , cdi d * - H 


Ftsiisom(3 Hoffmann PoEvd L,!mitecl 






Victor Emmanuel Monument, Plazaa dl Venesfa, Rome, Italy, 


Bank America 
has a man^n-tlie-spot. 
in Din 


YoullBnd him at Banca d'America e d’ltalia. 
It’s our t^iate—and one of the largest 
privately owned banks in Italy. With more 
than 85 offices ah over the country. So our 
nuuHm-the-spot really knows the economic 
oonditiotts. The trade regulations. The local 
bosinessmen, bankers ai^ govemniflat 
officials* Knows everything there ii to know 


'about handling your banking transactions 
in Italy. Otiidcly. Efficiently. And profitably. 
This kind of complete banking service is 
available throughout Europe. And Africa. 
And Asia. Aiid ^ Americas. Because 
Barik of America has a mar^wlMaie you need 
Um inostH|mi ffie ^wt. Bmik Ametrica'--' 
in bawhig. 


BANE Of AiaKICA-«AN IMNCnOa, Iffil ANOIUK Nm yott; Ovw lOOft hll 
BnbadM • lelilMB • iDlivis • Otile • CUomMa • CMia BIm • DemMesB BapeUte • 


a bisMkM and auMilatiM Itt CsliMt aatf aimiffiffia wriMpnilnae 
V «tsduid » fnMl • teMBT 4 Oaiaea • Coam • Oaaianda • iMiHae • Him 
■ il iM 1 iltm n * MwMia g.1>a K m Ha nS 





iimuuwnMtt miMvr 


IWtr A/rniitB, 


Under w/estern eyes 

PROM OUf^ ATHENS COnitCSFONDENT 

The Greek r^iine’9 unexpected political 
gestures pver the past ten days indicate 
an energetic atteinpt by its leaders to 
reconcile die immovability of their 
domestic objectives with the needs of 
external expedient The release of the 
composer Mikis Thepciorakis and 332 
other TOlitical prisoners^ the avoidance 
of death sentences in the Athens sedition 
triali and the relaxation of martiai law 
all fit into the same context: the growing 
awareness of Athens that estrangeirient 
from western Europe can hurt the 
regime’s basic doctrine, which is to keep 
Greece within the West at all costs. 

The Greek leaders are determined not 
to be pushed into speeding up the biologi¬ 
cally slow process of establishing a new, 
disciplined democracy by the simple 
expedient of creating a new class of 
politicians and waiting for the former ^ 
politicians to die out. They are realising, 
however, that alienation from western 
Europe could hurt them in two ways. 
First, by intensifying the hostile climate 
which has cut off Greece from the main¬ 
stream of European economic and 
political evolution, especially by freezing 
its relations with the common market. 
Second, by virtue of the fact that the 
United States is becoming more suscep¬ 
tible to European feelings about Greece. 

The relaxation of martial law and the 
reactivation of habeas corpus marked a 
significant step forward. It would have 
been more substantial if the regime had 
not already incorporated the main martial 
law provisions in ordinary legislation, and 
if the application of constitutional 
safeguards could have been protected by 
the mechanisms that only a parliamentary 
democracy can provide. One of the 
novelties announced by the prime minister 
was the establishment of a ** small 
chamber” of up to 50 representatives 
from professional organisations, trade 
unions and local government to advise 
on legislation. This will add one more 
external democratic trimming, and may 
act as a seminar for a generation of new 
politicians guidfed by the law-and-order 
philosophy. 

The trial of the 34 intellectuals, which 
ended on Sunday when 20 of them were 
given sentences rangii^ from, three years 
to life, .was also a balancing act in 
doniestic and foreign policy. The prime 
minister's exhortation to the judges to 
exhaust their severity on law-breakers and 
the prosecution’s call for one death 
sentence had evoked such a strong reac¬ 
tion in Europe that, -by comparison, 
the heavy sentences appeared to be light. 
There is littjie doubt here that Che 
dissenting vote on the teditiott sent^ia. 
came , from the miliurf cb^tl^^s' 
presidentv Had the wUtaii^ir jutfaijf not 
pressed for the appUcationof a lawi^at 
exclusively for caies ctf canfotmist 
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Theodoras and (baMnd) Sarvan»$ehra(bar 
arriva in Paris 
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subversion to defendants who were 
clearly non-communist, only ten of them 
(who Were also charged with possession 
or use of explosives) would have been 
convicted. 

The strict application of ordinary laws 
is now evidently die regime’s disciplinary 
antidote to the whittling down of martial 
law. It can be assumed that the disclosure 
of the torture allegations in court was 
due only to the shrewdness of the d<^ence 
tactics. The regime was less embarrassed 
because the allegations referred to dates 
before the International Red Gross was 
given access to political prisoners last 
November. The incident did, however, 
increase its concern over the anticipated 
decision of the foreign ministers of the 
Council of Europe this week to authorise 
the publication of the human rights 
commission’s report accusing the regime 
of having used torture as an ** administra¬ 
tive practice.” 

The government did its best to forestall 
this decision. But in Strasbourg the coun¬ 
cil ministers were left unmoved by Mr 
Papadopoulos’s measures of liberalisation, 
and duly condemned Greece for violating 
the European Human Rights Convention. 
'T'hcy agreed that the report accusing the 
regime of using torture sfhould be 
published. Only France and Cyprus 
abstained. 

M. Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber, the 
secretary general of the French Radical 
Party, who last week persuaded Mr 
Papadopoulos to release Theodorakis, was, 
as he had prom^ed, in Strasbourg too. 
Exactly why, remains a mystery. But he 
took ^e opportunity of calling a press 
conference to expound his belief, already 
expounded to Le Monde, that the ClA 
controlled Greece,^ and that Arnerkan 
•influence in.Oreece and elseu^bere was a 
threat to Euroi^ and the world. He 
vdahed the council would grasp this point. 
He is dtiNP^o return to Athens, supposedly 

iQ'.ywn* $u 


The journalists 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

Contestation ” has become endemic in 
Italy smec Its latest outbreak is in 
the press. The journalists' revolt spii^ 
from the autumn labour dispute. 
Journalists witnessed, or were directly 
Involved in, the police action againit 
the strikers, a savage feature of Ital/s 
**hot autumn.’^ Hhey also had to stand 
by and watch the manipulation or 
suppression of > news aboUt strikes and 
demonstrations in their own newspapers, 
the radio and television. IndigOaticm was 
roused when the editor of an extreme 
left-wing paper was arrested and 
summarily .sentenced on a charge of 
subversion. It overflowed when the 
president of the order of journalists, 
Signor Guido Gonella (Christian Democrat 
politician and a fornier minister of justice) 
proposed that journalists who profeSied 
dangerous or subversive ideas should be 
deprived of their cards. 

In December a group of journalists in 
Milan formed a committee the 

defence of the freedom' of the press and 
the struggle against repression.” Other 
committees were formed, and in January 
some 400 journalists drawn from papers of 
every political hife, as well as from the 
radio and television, ‘ met in Rome to 
found a ” movement of democratic 
journalists for the freedom of the press,” 
which held its first national meeting in 
Milan in March. It demands a charter 
for journalists defining the right to free 
and full reporting. It wants participation 
in the editorial management of newsl- 
pUpers, in the choice of editors, in the 
recruiting and dismissing of and 

changes in the financial structure df 
.^wspaper ownership on lines how teing 
experimentel with Sn odier couh^fte. Thu 
week, M. Hubert Beuve-Merv^ founder 
of Le Monde, was among the foreign 
journalists who turned up to tell a public 
meeting what these experiments had 
amounted to. 

The movement is part of a wide^read 
revolt against the authoritarianism and 
paternalism of the Italian ”sy^m,” 
The style and organisation of Italian 
newspa]^rs have changed little since the 
last century, when many of them were 
founded to promote the interests of a 
nascent industrialist ckste. Their purpos^ 
then as nOw, was to influence government, 
not .<k> much by swaying public opinion 
on a national scale as by interv^mg in 
the subtle game of power politics played 
between the political factions and g^up^ 

This explains why their circulation te 
changed little over 40 years, although the 
reading public in Italy has increased at 
least fourfold, Italy has the biggest 
ctmulation of ilhutratel weektieil; of any 
country in Eurote but ; only one Italian 
in ten buys a miiy paper. As in most 
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^untr'mi the number of dailies , has 
decreased recently as a re|>;^lt of coiiceiitra- 
tibn. From' the post war peak of about 
130^ it fell to 79 in <^967. ^ 5 

Total circulation tod^y is e^iniated at 
about 5 million. More than half of fbis 
comes from newspapers owned by the big 
industrial and financial groups or “ fed ” 
-—for fiec^by the press service of the 
Confindustria, the equivalent of the CBl. 
The, Corrwe della Sera of Milan, which 
still belongs to its founding family, the 
Crespis, heads the list with a (196B) circu- 
latbn of 49t),ofH). La Stampa of Turin, 
owned by Fiat, fallows with 400,000. No 
other newspaper except perhap.s the 
communist organ Unita reaches 300,000. 
tl Giorno, owned by ENI, sells about 
200 , 000 . . 

Other important newspapers owned by 
industrialists are li Messa,^ero (25o,(X)o) 
and II Tempo (180,000) in Rome, and 
La Nolle (150,000) of Milan. In central 
Italy, La Nazione of Florence (200,000) 
and ll Resto del Carlino of Bologna 
(190,000), both recently acquired by the 
minor oil magnate Signor Attilio Monti, 
have virtually no local competition. Tlie 
only other siaeable newspaper in Italy is 
the Cazzetta del Popolo of Turin (90,000) 
controlled by the Christian Democrat 
party secretariat, but not to, be confused 
with the much smaller party organ 
/I Popolo. The Communists have an 
evening paper. Parse Sera (j8u,ooo) and 
the smaller Vora of Palermo. In northern 
Italy the Catholic hierarchy and other 


Catholic organisations contmd some ten 
daiKes, as well as the weekly fatniglia 
Crisiiana^ which has the biggest ctrcdla- 
! tion ctf any periodical in Italy. Alto^Uier 
about the^total circi^tidn 

is cbnlfcBed by big industry ofe: by the 
| 3 atholws. ^ , 

tn all luliah new^pers, whether 
privately- or party-owned^ policy 

closely reflects the interests of the owners, 
who app<>ittt ancl;\,,d»miss the editor at 
thdr pleasure. Oih^'of tlte demands put 
forward by the movem^'ii^ of djdmocraric 
jcatttialists is for “ pure editors, that is 
for editors whose only purpose is to serve 
the public by giving it the facts. Tradi¬ 
tionally, in Italian newspapers comment 
is Inextricably interwoven with fact and 
persuasion is achieved as much by 
suppressing as by distorting facts which 
are inconvenient, to the owners. 

This type of newspaper no longer serves 
the purpose of the more sophisticated 
modern industrialists, and there have been 
attempts of late to improve the quality 
of certain newspapers such as La Stampa 
and II Cortiere della Sera (and others) by 
appointing younger editors with inter¬ 
national experience. The result has been 
a. marked improvement in the quality of 
the reporting, but no real change in the 
“ sy.stem.’* La Stampa, for instance, 
combines some excellent reporting from 
abroad, and at home, with the suppression 
of important details concerning the strikes 
in Turin. 

Naturally such enlightened but 
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essentially “neo-capitalist” reliirms io 
not satisfy the rebels, particularly since 
they appear to go hand, in hand wil^ 
an attempt to keep journalists und^r 
control through the quasi-corporative 
organisation of the profelsion. A- law of 
1953 obliges all journalists to register as 
members of an order (like doctors and 
magistrates). Hence the dan^r Implicit 
in Signor Gonella’s proposal. Ilie Journ¬ 
alists’ Fedejpation, their only reco^ised 
union, is dominated by the old brigade. 
The abolition of the 1953 law, and a 
restructuring of the federation are among 
the demands of the democratic journalists’ 
movement. These acquire' momentum 
from the fact that the journalists’ national 
contract is due for renewal this year. 

Jugoslavia 

First round to 
the liberals 

Jugoslavia’s biggest political row since 
the dismissal of the former vice-president, 
Aleksandar Rankovic, in 1966 ended .in 
Zagreb last week with the dismissal of 
another prominent politician. Dr Milos 
Zanko, a veteran Croatian communist 
and one of the vice-presidents of the 
federal assembly in Belgrade, was form¬ 
ally recalled from the assembly by the 
body which had sent him there, the 


The EEC: vacuum at the centre 


The commission of the European com¬ 
munities narrowly escaped a fate worse 
than death this week, when the German 
government dropped the idea of 
/ nominaeing to it Herr Ernst Achenbach, 
a Free Democrat deputy and a former 
Naai. He had been half-oifcrcd the job 
(which will fall vacant when the com¬ 
mission’s membership is revamped in July) 
last autumn, to induce him not to sabotage 
the embryonic Social Dcmocrat-Frcc 
Democrat coalition in Bonn. The revela¬ 
tion of hia—questionable but not criminal 
—^tivitics as a diplomat in occupied 
France during the world war led to an 
uproar again.st the possible nomination. 

But Herr Achenbach’s past was not the 
only valid objection. The wider issue was 
the status of the commission, the supra¬ 
national executive arm of the EEC. It 
mclilde.s one or two second-rate men, others 
who are personally first-rate, but do not 
cariy political weight; and political 
weight, even* under its first chairman, 
Waljter Hallstcin, is what it has notably 
lacked,, ft would have been a major 
blunder to inaugurate the new commission 
by kicking upstairs to it a man, however 
able (as Herr Achenbach is) who was bound 
to be unwelcome in other countries and 
who repttsented only one wing of the least 
impoitant party in his own. 

Thf? commission’s l«ck of political weight 
is the theme of a new study* of its working 

*FolUtcf aad Bureaucracy in the European 
^mmunity, bj^^Dav^ Coombes ; Mien , and 


and its place in the EEC structure. In its 
early years under Dr Hallstein the com¬ 
mission ado>pted a campaigning role, as the 
champion and initiator of moves toward 
integration among the six countries. At 
first it succeeded; later it failed. This 
study arguesthac the failure was not merely 
because of the obstruction of President de 
Gaulle; it was because the commission 
became ever more a bureaucracy and ever 
less a political leadership. 

And that was bound to happen. The 
commission does not have the last word 
in decision-making; that ‘belongs to the 
council of ministers, representing the 
national governments. And .since the com¬ 
mission does not carry the polifical guns 
that the elected governments do, k has 
been forced to act as a mediator, seeking 
a consensus between their six views. If they 
disagree only over details, progress is pos¬ 
sible ; if nor, not. That was what Hall- 
stein found, as has Mr Jean Rey, chairman 
since 1967. 

The answer this study proposes is “a 
legitimate, autonomous political authoxtity 
. . , directly based on political support . . . 
independent of the natapnal governments.’’ 
In short, some kind of elected government^ 

This solution—welcome or horrifying-- 
looks pretty remote, from Britain, and it 
may he. But the argument is far frdm 
academic. For a year and a half the 
sholt plan, a solution to th* EEC’s agricul¬ 
tural difficulties which is pretty, certainly 
in she interests ol the commisnity, has 
mfi^e po progress, because It is net, in the 
of individual govetnmetita x Its 


originator, Mr Sicco Mansholt, has been 
touring and speechmaking like any politi¬ 
cian (which is what he was) precisely to 
create the political impetus for his plan 
w'hich the commission does not, on its 
own, possess. He has failed. 

7 'hc commission recently has been 
pouring out documents on the coming 
negotiations with Britain, in the hope that 
if it talks loud enough k will be taken 
scriou.sly—because there is no other great 
reason w'hy it should be. The community 
has launched out into the seas of monetary 
union with a compromise based on seven 
separate charts—one each from the 
governments, one from the commission— 
to guide it. The onlv one drawn up by men 
with a ** European mandate was die one 
that could have been most easily dis¬ 
regarded. The commission recently pro¬ 
duced a plan, of a sort, for avoiding the 
disadvantages, to the community as a 
whole, of American investment; respon¬ 
sibility for carrying it out rests entirely bn 
the governments—which, for reasons of 
short-term, competitive, national interest, 
have nonnally . acted in precisely the 
opposite direction. 

The community claims that it wants to 
go in a ** European ” cfirection. But it has 
not evolved the technical means—an 
elected European authority—of getting 
there. That being so, the nature and 
Standing of its only supranational exeou-. 
tivc body, the commission—a second-best 
tho^h it , may be—is of vital importance. 
Whjdb is wby there wew mpre ftignlBcaiit 
things about Aehedbach affahf than 
just what he was, or was not| doing in 
* 943 * 
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Croat^ii repul^lic’s, pwn pariiaiii^t, by 
■;SEb' p^livhetnT^ :■; '; 

jmct Whep.^f 

Oroatia*^ iieii^rat; co«M#ib|f^ <iiccaii^<| Jhini 
of being a '^^tentr«disf W6r|iiig agaiJCist 
the intei^tE'iof 'btt and 

intrigaing against ib lei^dimhip. The 
Zagfeb leaders ha^been stting into actipn 
by a series of newspaper ankles list 
f«^eniber in which Dr had 

attacked the growth of Croatian 
nationalism. He rdb^ to, witbf^w his 
allegations and continnc^' to 
the federal assembly' elsewhere as 
though nothings had hapi^hed. In ^^reb, 
Zanko’s defiance was put down t6 'the 
support of powerful conservative friends 
in Belgrade. It was th^e friends who 
made getting rid of Zanko important 
enough to warrant a long constitutional 
proc^ure and the risk of revealing cracks 
in the Croatian party’s unity. 

In the event, Dr Savka Dabcevic- 
Kucar, the president of the Croatian 
party, and her colleagues have reason to 
be pleased with the result. Zanko’s ' 
dismissal has undoubtedly proved a 
popular move in Croatia. What has 
encouraged the leaders is the lack of 
support for Zanko among the local 
Serbian minority. In fact, most people 
in Croatia see him as a pawn in the 
struggle between liberal and conservative 
forces in Jugoslavia. They reckon that if 
he had succeeded in discrediting the 
Zagreb leaders this might have seriously 
undermined the liberal policies with 
which those leaders are identified. 

But Croatia’a party leaders have no 
cause for open rejoicing yet. The cool : 
reaction els^here to their treatment of 
Zanko has shown that their views are not 
fully shared by others. Among these 
others are not just the conservatives in 
Belgrade"' and elsewhere (including 
Zagreb itself) who can be expected to 
appose any initiatives from Croatia’s 
lib^al leaders. They also include a huge 
mass of waverers. Now that crucial 
decisions are about to be taken on 
Jugoslavia’s economic strategy for the 
next five years, these people may get 
cold feet about the really radical reform 
course to which the country is conunitted. 

Arabs and Israel 

Sisco and tHe 
chiidreil : 

The number of ChS|d|^ who have died 
from the Israeli raid on Ajjril Bth on thdr 
school at Bahr al ^se this 
according to the E|pmtiaas^ from the 3b 
killed outright to 46; deaths proiticted 
a catastrophic back|rpind Middle 

East tour of Mr \ . tbe 

American assistant secriSE^,,. hisfeie;’ 
Demonstrators in Ammati^^^ ! Mt 

Sisco was due, after vMting; braei, on 
' Friday, stormed the AmerieSiiS'^mbassy on 
Wednesday. To them Mr^bce ^presents 



Sisca in J§rus9hm 


not the one country that could conceiv¬ 
ably save the area from the endless war 
that threatens it, but the country that 
supplied the Phantoms that killed the 
children. 

The Egyptians, more subject to govern¬ 
ment control than Jordan’s citizens, 
behaved correctly during Mr Sisco’s visit 
there last weekend. Some good might 
possibly come out of hU two-hour meeting 
with President Nasser on Sunday. The 
official American and Egyptian attitudes 
towards the essentials of an Arab-Israeli 
political settlement are not so far apart 
that, given the circumstances, the two 
countries could not find themselves on the 
same side. As-it is, the circumstances are 
rotten. On April nth, at the long-awaited 
inaugural meeting of the co-ordinating 
body for the Citizens’ War Committees 
(the civilian self-defence oiganisation), 
President Nasser spoke pf Israel and the 
Zionist movement as instruments to bring 
about imperialist world domination.” 
This, he said, had been demonstiated by 
American policy since 1967 and, in par¬ 
ticular, by American determination to 





maintain Isr^’s militaiy supeiio^rity of^ 
the Afabs. ^ ' 

On April 12th, foujr ikys ’ 
bombing, the Egyptians topk 
dents to Bahr al Bakr. It is a " froh^.” 
village, about 15 mites from the 
cgnal, established to reclaim land fk^ fhe 
desert—and perhaps, after the 
pattern, to act as a point of defence. The 
DQinbed school wks part of a compUnc ^ 
what apt^ared to offices and agrietiA- 
tural stores set a few hundred yards fre^ 
the houses. Correspondents saw darnagt^ 
tractors and other 'kgrieultiiral gear 
under the wreckage but. no evidence, of 
die military vehicles ^ ImeHs say' thiey 
were attaefeng. The^! repotted denials by 
Egyptian civilians mat the amti had been 
the scene of any but agrkdltui'lii actmty. 

The Israelis claiihed that diirinjg the 
four-day lapse ^e military equrpmeht had 
been whisked tiway, though they did hbt 
explain hbw die tractont haid been thsert^ 
into the rubble in its place. They pro** 

' duced addltioiKil aerial photographs t^n 
before and after the raid; The photo¬ 
graphs made,clw wha^ the first ones 
issued had nbt,' mkt the two sid^ 'W^ 
not talking about totally different buildi-* 
in». The main Israeli target was a b|g 
building enclosing a compound, jj^ut near 
it were two small onjs,. ^e timpe^ and 
fate, of one tallied with the pfioto^phs 
issued by Egypt. The Israeli photographs 
show trucks and jeeps which mtght 
military or might/lot ; they show an area 
with no visible guns but ,a geiserally 
military appearance. 

Probably neither side k being entirely 
honest Arabs asked fi^hat the wffstciri 
reaction would have been if the incident 
had happened in reverse t if the Egyptian 
government, provided . with aincralt 
capable of bombing Israel, had deliber¬ 
ately attacked a frontier settlement, whem 
there would undoubtedly be military as 
well as agricultural equipment, and had 
killed 46 Israeli children. Well ? 

South Africa ,■ 

Election attitudes 

.. ' ' I . .. '■ .. .,.- ) 

The main contest in the South African 
election campaign ^has b^en bfrtw^h Mr 
yorster’s Nationalist party and its,wing 
of vetkfctmpte extrasni^ts now called the 
H^tigue Nasipuale ^ party under the 
.li^er^ip of >Dr. Albert Hertzog. There k 
little resemblance between the Vorster of 
toebty, deliberately parading in Ms 
toughest jackboot iiUage, and the man 
who 'a y^r ago was trying to live dowb 
,liis police boss past and project more 
relaxed veriigte (enlightened) , l 

Voting is next Wedne^y and 
observers expect the looEUidable 
Nationalist election machine td gripd ad! 
78 Herstigte candidates into the ground. 
But Mr Vorster is taldng no chances: he 
Wants not only to, defeat the 3 Ierst%tsa 
but to .eiadicate theM. He fears that if 
they tirndve as a fitting force at all^iheir 
ap{ml h the hiriier ixM df the‘Africaner 
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<he' 

in partteular. ttle cm^igA mlnst 
• ti^i hu lieen condticMMl at two, iweU. 
Firsriy.^it has been made difficult for j^e 
Herstigtt^ to get their potent message. 
BcroH to die AfrUuneis of the plattelatiii 
(outback) by tfie tiim^, esip^dieat of 

baarack- 

.'^tK hat 

■ :g!i>(wrhmei^';j>osturmg 

wverers thit NatijmaUst 
jtlyty Ms Mt, .^ die Hentigtiss'a^^ 
.gofte soft on s^y .of the old issues. Noii- 
lyhites, especialty Africans, have Md to 
bear the bniiit of this. A procteniation.hds 
. been‘masjjs prohibiting doiiMufic servants 
Who bc^j^;se|i;arate quarters in the back- 
yards, of Jitelrly every white South Afiiican 
;hon^,^jjopi receiving visitors between 
11 ** jiifi. ;and 8 a.ni.—and that includes 
wife dt childntpi;i;,The goyern- 
‘ ipent,«Bnouhced it. was g^ijfsg to step up 
: tf|ort»< to make. urfMMi,! South Africa 


mtlsliTtATioNiii. aaioRT 

^ White b^ higjit ” b^ 'tddaiiag out these 
backyaids'' and, hayi^ Afneaiis 
commute,.,; tniles «»'^Worit' fiiom . their 
sateUM tjpWMhips. 

To ton it all on April 31)8 the goveni- 
|»enti fiwe a mdtilb’i notice tei.. .its 
Intentioa to prohi^i^Africkns fiiOiiii“a 
munhai .of mdh # tbose oi tefe. 
phonistst, fceeimbilut^ .iibdiitef assistai^ 
,,idhrk^ saleunen, typiswcpd d^ers, apy- 
. but in tM tribal '^hemeltm^.” 

•The stated puipose was tq.end lahouir 
tntf^mtion. On dib idiue « least the 
government:* has hid; nane second 
nwughts in the .face d^.advMte ntacdon 
from the biuihet|i Itteiidd It has how 
.•nhounced' 'Cnroe 

hUo effect a|<«;$f|j^aiUy^',plsa^^ 
grd, . "but diai .Joli 

categories have dot hi ^t been finalised; 
and thati exemptions iaay hot. be too 
difficult to obtain. For .South Africa, it 
has been a rare backdown. 

The fact that there has been a 
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iducatfomf oasis 

jilJ over iht tHird 
^Jomawl .for .education is as 
demand for higher., living 
^fatiinutes. aii, often 
"—in .anf^er^ 
but still 


Jihft'arcn are ; away from 

.«cHddt tor every one that is accepted. 

this .stale df aHairs ii 
of the; educated unemr 
every African capital one caii; 
men and wdmeb» more thnn*' 
.'calSpef ^ woHt' ;but (Qualified only as 
..'httturuins or lawyers, when the needs of 
. .ch'e .epim^ arc for doctors^, agronomists or, 
L often, bridciayers. And even at the 
^ i', irkmehtary level, the education given to, 
,iay, young'Ghanaians or Kenyans 'is too 
often wh^y inappropriate to their way 
- Itff life; Ivorean children may be seen 
tthlNNr;lamps of Abidjan at one 
in, the ^ntbming, learning* by heart the 

' urr\'s'4f'<d rsrS 


agreeable aesthetically than their modem 
Counterparts. Running costa—because. fhe 
schtiols employ no servants and because 
hying is frugal for students and teachers 
jjtlike—arc likewise low. At the moment 
j^ost of the teachers are Incpatriate volun- 
‘%rs, but it is hop^ that they will all 
^ replaced by Botswanans ^jn -die eburse 
' of time. ' 

• Botswana being despeiately poor, the 
emphasis of the teaching is very much on 
, development, and particularly development 
in an African context. Pevdppment 
i:|ltudics’V are taught in ‘the classroom 
Wiic “ development practicals ’’—involving 
manual labour—take place out of doors. 
For the same reason, besides the con¬ 
ventional academic ihijctoits, places are 
given to students who in'^^brigadcs.” 
All children are given a certain amount of 
•classroom teaching, bm the brigade 
students concentrate oU- learning a trade 
tmbuilding, farming and; iointuy for the 
I^.S spinning, weaving and .^cing for 



iTi, me ^morning, learning* oy neart tne wys spipnmg, weaving ann tor 

woHij ^ bf obscure French poets. Young ^ ihe, girls. Apart from; reaphin| students 

Zambfana ate taught of Flqdden Field and t-- -t*- -1-- 

Jlannockbum—events like}/ to be of only 
interest to them. 

^ dp? imdUgent rcsjmasc to! 4ltis 

pfohl#ydlt'me 7 mm Tanzania, in the shibe ^-- 

“educarion "for the fo^ 

.for the folm-impICSttvd^^'' 

" nMiucatwm policy 
R in the lig^t of the djpeds 


something that they will be able to make 
.as soon as they ,i«,avevfehnoi, this 
helps to, par ! w of 

Icnoota, >ihe. hundfitk '^biupKdet Tielp'' 

.. ■ 11*1 fe!‘tei6 twuife 

;ai'; lodOL, 


wmet»ift«i(f' 4 hd.t^^ into .practice, 

mttii ninMir**Ai-ti»■‘llwOaiwtiwrfiii . ■ . 


^ .iinnsta 

(gfe^snuat tty’fBoifcjNegna. hcbmbi^^ pi 

are only about 3,500 secondary * few distin^iohs 
. .. /ifshnol children in aU BotiHana,. but ab^ .lei^dms, all,.4^ 
M *h» mtnfl'tht two schoblli' - * ■' ‘ ‘ 

ai ; Swgnetig .Hill and Shiisht River, 

Inspired by Mr Patrick van Rensburg^ an 
.dB!Vij(iR 4 Sottth Africa. 

apt-oiese ycnools are,kept extremely 
Vcr^c yewen yean* cxistet^e of k 

J lWl'''ie1tocd, the’ average cbjtt'of '^sS 
jhid^1reepfo|r one hoarder^ if 

ifddiii-ptr year. At Shadfd-Kwer the figmur * 
leddM 'fEgs'and.< 

.include ^thc.’capital cM df '‘tbp . 

I The domdiories and idgssrhQAii .ttre v 
bp the (^Hs and 
' t df *bfickf made cg^ithf ;i>c 
^y./ 4 i<e:'u:ihatched 

aii^. 





H0m$ spHiks 


retraction of any kind points to the one 
silver lining in this otherwise dark doud. 
It is that Mr Vorstcr may not after all 
scofe die overwhelming victory that 
seemed likely, \^en he first announced 
the election last September. Then it 
looked as though he stood to capture 
large scale support from the Englisli- 
speaking community which constitutes 40 
]^r cent of the wl^ite population and ha.s 
traditidimlly backed the United party— 
the party cif pragmatic segregation—^wtth 
a liberal fringe voting for the Progressive 
party, which pix^oses gradual integration. 

Generally the English^speakers, though 
conservative on rkce, have felt stand* 
offish about the Nationalist party because 
to some extent their. racialism extend.<i to 
Afrikaners too; and also because of a 
curious sense of fair play that has recoiled 
from the harsher apartheid measures. But 
their eiTiOtional involvement with 
Rhodesia’s independence struggle cut 
them adrift from their residual British 
sentiments and hardened their racul 
attitudes* With Mr Vorster at.that time 
playing it cool and flexible, they seemed 
rm for his picking* In which case South 
Africa would have swept towards the kind 
of one-party state that Rhodesia now «• 

But by over-concentrating ; on the 
Herstigtes Mr Vorster has probably lost 
hi.s chance of winning tnese English 
voters. It is the English who comtiwd 
most of the important positions fo the 
economy and are. most worried about 
Ithn govcrnmeist’s refusal,, to yield on 
labour ^artheid. Ti^ boobling economy 
has oureiML'white mouijief and 

i^re k despera#'^^^ bda*wh]t^^s to 
oc^'py more re^tk^e positions^ But the 

sfewed tlown. '-To' tM Engli^ thi, it the 
«terit., posable, herosy. > So roote witt 
A8<un fox ffte. V^ited pa^. 
v‘:Fo|r',^. iptenMt ;tM(r^^ political 

tuh-, 

With .tSt'^tropDttMHr'tedqC'^:.. it 
'MwtMiirtet 9 te 3 -,ilu«‘ jtfettoiryed; 

l!i!|fr'sAgo;it«y^'be''pidied.;.i»p , 

aro;i*teB roodteiitely 

loo^ooh .•tmtfi liiia, will 
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IWticular peo|^ have 
always banhed at Gjutts. 



r 
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There are, of coui^ many banks but 
CoUtts is of a different order. It catefs 
for Particular pe^te and alwayf^ ha$ done. 

Being s)(naU» Cbutts .gives cuato^ers 
more perspnal attentlon-r-narraid'^e /.. 
statements of account, foreaumida*jdiowing 
thtfuU details of transact,iod.. ' 

You’d notice the different^.ft Cputts- 
in a hundred small ways. The nibst ihodern 
methods are used-but the old courtesies are 
still observed. 
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Solartron’s breakthrough in 
dynamic maaauramant brings 
you faster, more accurate, less 
costly testing than ever before. 

. This invaluable new aid for 
designers and engineers is called 
A’ D A M (Automotive Dynamic 
Analysis Measurement). 

; It simulates fn the laboratory, 
eyery road surface imaginable and 
f^leds back information on suspen- 
sibn capability. 

' And other Solartron dynamic 


systems can test shaft balancil 
engine compression harmonids,' 
overall engine response, ower^ail ve* 
hide drive, point-to-point arnptitude. 
and phase compaflson, vlprbtlcin, 
modes of the vehicle body, tyi5eb|nd 
power-assisted steering. ' .V\i 
They can be fully automistidiiM-^, 
viding a graphical or numerical 


TtteiO’e (>0thing1tkeag(Wd shake- 
WthifVWrtQ to pave a smoother 
.pijjsfbr the future-right? f. 

■ '^l^vef V^r heeds irr dynamic 
fhbaeul'efhentyfn 

pr ip any etb^.flleid - post 
''J|ip'^aaz}ne^rag4i0iid‘^ for 


rhey're'simple to operate, reali^*^ 
accurate, fast and Inexpensi ve com- 
paied with past techniques. 


kRTROIM 




The Sotartron Electronic Group Ltd Farnborough Hampshlfe England Telephone; 44433 
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Rhodesia 

All the way with 
Ian Smith 


Rhodesia’s first Section under the new 
republican constitution, on April loth, 
predictably was a landslide for Mr Ian 
^Smith's Rhodesia Front It took all 56 
European seats on the European roll, leav¬ 
ing none for the honestly racist Republican 
Alliance, or for the anaemic multi-facial 
Clentre party. But the latter won seven of 
the eight contestable seats on the African 
roll; the other eight African meiribers 
will be appointed by an electoral college 
of chiefs which will certainly be well^under 
the knuckle of the government. The elec¬ 
tion was followed on Monday by the 
forrhation of a new government, identical 
with its predecessor but for a new trans¬ 
port minister, On Thursday Mr Clifford 
Duppnit wa^ sworn in as president of the 
new r^tibUc. 

The campaign had been practicaUy 
db/oid of: issues, Mr Smith wanted the 
white electorate to keep local controversy 
until after, polling day. Little wa| heard 
of the pligm of the tobacco farmers, or 
die implications of the Land Tenuie Act 
which directly threatens the acdvities of 
the churches. Instead the whites dutifully 
show<|d the world the united front—aill 
^ itf- 4 or which Mf Smith had 

The 'elecsion; changes very, little in a 
country already far down the apartheid 
road. Of the 5 million Africans, 8,300 
were on the register. And there will be 
little that the eight elected African 
members can do. But the preference 
shown by Afri^n voters for the Centre 
party—which is almost extreme in^ its : 
moderation—-as against alWack Voncs, 
demonstrates the lack of bitterness fdt by 
those who are still prepared to operate i 
within the system. - ? 

Mr Smith has given no rndtcati^^of' 
any changes to come ; he has merely said 
that the two matters Of greatest fdneern; 
to Rhodesia are international communism ^ 



and international recognition. It is not 
clear, at the moment, wHiich of these two 
is further away. 


Colombia 

Old dictator in 
new robes 


The Colombians will dect a new president 
on Sunday. The four candidates all call 
themselves conservatives—^as they have 
to under Colombia's constitutional 
ai^angement. Three of them belong to 
the Conservative party. The fourth, 
Gener^ , Rojas Pinilla, is a fohner 
rhiJitary; dictaljor vi^o has reappeared as 
the mam challenger and has ralli^ cnowds 
erf 30,000 in the streets of the capital 
President Lief as Rcstit^, frightened by 
this show of’strength, has teen touring 
the coutery bej^ng the people to support 
his chosen successor. It is being said that 
the president will stop at nothing tp 
ensure that Dr Pastrana Borrerqr/ 

a genial lawyer-dipl^at, i.s the victor ^ 
Sunday. , ■ 

Already the chiefs dectoral officer has >; 
resigned efter aJl^ government inter- 
fefence. No one pjytcnds that Colombian 
elections ate ever ibtjrtly fair. Many of 
the (^ntry’s apathetic voters (the tUriir,. ' 
^out it usually under. 30 per cent) will : 
herded 40 tte polls,;,^ the lofal polititei ? 

bosses^ Dr Pastrana depends dh the 
peasant vote. The government is deter-^ 
mined that ie i>hould get it. For the 
election dn Sunday is a c^lfenge to'the . 
whole lixisting politic at’s'ystem. 

Colombia is notoriously a violent 
; society;/All. Ck>lorti^ remember, . tlte 
terrime decade of civil war diat they call 
simply la viokneia. BecwCibn and 

11957^ the Literal and Conservative parties 
waned* with each ;.and more.' 

•than epOid^ died/man 

appeared in 1953 Who claimed to stand 
for a ** third ;4p«ree d^at wouM conduct 
Nhsentaal ixrformS iwhiie cbns^roctiiig an 


the ..siUdtle kind. Even his 
ap|>alled by hh passion 
hh -^|;iiorance 

, ;less .capad^ for jelf-delfe>di' viKa|fe 
;i^sufficlehtIy -cruel to butcher 
for-dieerinff^ 

eoflie prices soan^ he ausnUuuijp^HK 
and amassed a pnjuate fortune. 
sjgiwl achievemem was entireV 
he dfbve the Lfheral and 
-parties to unkp'in opposition 
-1957, they, agreed.-to foirn^a- 
, Front. It is dangemnl^ that, 
when Rojas is ttying to stage 
back, the from is ci^mblh^. \ ' 

The Li'teral-Coni^vative coalxtsgM^w 
teen the basis for the coumry^sKlpKIig^^ 
during .-the past 'f;2 /ydirs.^ 
parties agreed on 
dividing the poKticftt i^ls ; they 
in turns to proyjdtt a president. Qf 
this made alkies' in GotOndna steMiMlr 
of a sham. Differences between 
were minimised and personal 
rapier ^than policy differences, 
tte course debate. The ardu^jUn^i, 
was Supposed to last utitS 1974. 
the Conservatives were given 
ebance to nominate a presideo'^ ^m ^^-.' 
.^ate 1;^ year, they faim to raRck||HK 
^ hient The three Coxwervativei 'stIM 
for election on Sunday will 
pro-government vote. Dr Pa 5 tnuia^|j!^>-T 
hope lies in the compamive 
Libera] party (whrtch polls tWChtnlw B^ fe- 
the votes for the National 
Liberals have pledged him thenr^^plf' 
support. ■. . 

The two independent Conserviilpia. 
cannot hope for more than 
minority backing. ..Evaristo Sourdiii':;*^^/^ 
counting on regional support ^ 

peasants in tlie northern province^ 

(eel that they have been 
tbe , government*! developihent 
Belisario Betancurj 
dissident, is a more impressive 
is a radical who believes that'dic . 

nient has backpedalled on socltf :iiliM|x. 
"has been too ^eager-'to' 

, arr^lngement" with the rich 
; 'He. baa. the support of uitekii' 

''' is Gener^' jfcojas wto, iuaaii MP j 

gaip^fhmi the votes cast for ^ 

/bf SQurdis. Voters and politiidkiiil. 
seepti to have short memories in CedM^; 
:'/but'4 mauy 'left-wing'.^ppups.-are 
General, at hu,, word '^te^piK 

promises'land confiscations and new eme' 
structures founded on “ organised 
Rojas ai yo ris an/ola man dreaming: jbf 
^ 'swenge?' hd’. md his dyni^ 

daughter^ Maria Fugenia, have 
dous appeal for all those who ,.&iM 
fek excluded from the country's 
able constitutional arrangements "jM 
untouched by the National Front's 
moves towards greater social 
: Theirs is a movement of the streets,^ 
their most vigorous support cofines 1^; 
the hung^iai^'-^d^Mi^ last<#jkr 

invUdeddliA BegocKi^ 

the depskrtment ftbrfca ;w Cali. j i' 




r» popped at the werld's fint epic film: '‘Imtcdfertufioe.'’ Ita-citatoa-, 

Brtjylooians 


^ . .. 7 i, -.* WM, vvH JM01. miivvr wfui ^ yamm wmx9U 

P*S? ? medium—vjsual commumcatio&><cotntatt<^ «ttlMaiMHim>. . 

rut. n?r”i n!“. I ??*• 1^* spectacotor advanolst in this oMidiuai tfinmgh xerqgmphy. 

l«»pWc tirfbemation. Dirert from the orii^, onto m#wiry«>apetL at 

More <^ittt^ fiw innovation lie ahead. Which is «*y Rank Xerox are committed to 
explore the future of visual communications. 
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Alt theie having ^en sold, this amumneemavltm^pdltHV ps a matter of record only. 
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$30,000,009 

' ’ , 

International Standard Electric Comwration 

9% Sinking Fund Debentures due 198S ' 
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Riding on Apollo 


W9shington, DC 

When will Apollo 14 fly ? On October in July. That is $300 million more than 
1st, as scheduled ? Never ? Or after a President Nixon, himself a space enthu- 
year or more of agonising reappraisal of siast, asked for, and most of this bonus has 
the space programme ? Callous as it seems Ijeen earmarked for manned space flight, 
to ask these questions before the admir- The committee even tucked in enough 
able men of Apollo 13 are safely home, money for an extra Apollo moon flight— 
people are asking them anyway—and Apollo 20-—some time after 1974. If Nasa 
getting no very satisfying answers. Every- is to be made to pay for this week’s 
thing depends on what turns out to have mishaps, this bonus is what the critics will 
l)een the cause of this week’s ruptured aim for. It is still too soon to say whether 
oxygen tank. If it was human or adminis- the accident has hurt the chances of the 
trative error, the National Aeronautics space sliuttle, the reusable vehicle for 
and Space Administration can expect to which die committee approved an extra 
be lacerated as it was in 1967 after three million. Senator Hatfield of Oregon 

astronauts burned up in a quite needless thinks that the pressure will now be on 
accident during a ground test. If it was to reduce manned projects and to turn to 
an easily diagnosed and correctible flaw, automated instruments and *' needs here 
or a purely random accident, Nasa’s plans on earth.” On the other hand, if a shuttle 

for Apollo flints 14 through 19 may had been available this week, it might 

survive intact or even enhanced. The have been able to go to rescue the Apollo 

harrowing adventure of Apollo 13 has 13 crew. Ptople at Nasa are certainly 

reminded the public of what it, but not apprehensive about the reaction to the 
Nasa, had forgotten: that it has been a failure of the current flight. Dr, Thomas 
near-miracle that the 22 previous manned Paine, head of Nasa, has found it neces- 
space flights have been free of disaster. sary to siy that the exploration of the 
« moon will continue. He is probably right, 

Lately the mood of Congress has been even though Apollo 14 could be post- 
rnore sympathetic to Nasa, the usual critics poned for a very long time. Nasa’s future 
of the space programme excepted. The depends ^n the success of Apollo 14. 
Science and Astronautics Committee of What matters is not so much when, it flies 
the House of Representatives has just as whether it succeeds. The public may 
approved a Bill authorising $3.63 billion accept one spa^ accident but it is un- 
for Nasa in the financial year beginning likely to accept two. 

Concord with Herr Brandt—so far 

Washington, DC 

With the American delegation packing its Buixm and its reverse side, German 
bags for the start of the Strategic Arms contiwutions to the cost. 

Limitation Talks with the Russians in Neither needed to be reminded of the 
Vienna, and the west German government pressure from Congress for substantial 
busy exploring what eould be done about reductions,” as Senator Mansfield’s 
its relations with its eastern neighbours, perefnnial rwlution puts it, in the 
this was not the n^oment to take the America^ lorces in Eufope. Th^ negotia- 
inilitery structure of the North Atlantic tions ai* aboi;^ sui^rt costs for those 
Treaty Oiganisation to pieces* Tlte Nato forces^ When the German dffers fail 
allies already had enough to make them to afipirOach what the American 
nervous and some-^France, paiticuhurly negditiatbrs have been told to ask for, it is 
—^had 4town signs of it. Herr Willy customary fer the A^m^idkh nde to 
Brandt’s talks with President Nimni rehuhfi. iu ^ partncit, political 

week were therefore marked by .a tacit .difflbul^ of iresistk^ d^atms tha^t the 
agFcement not, tp plunge tep dt^ly into forces he cut dqWn drastically. But the 
the thicket of AiMiican fence levels in Nixon Administration would rather not 


cut its forces in or not 

stentially, and is doi%ks best 
the pressure. Naturglly , H^rr lit^t 

used his visit to jEhe.C^inan djj^re 

that the Ametioim In 

a public speec^i hie sw ^ The .ef&ien^ 
of the Atlantic Alliance continues to 
depend essentially upon maintaining the 
military presence of the United States on 
the European continent.” In private with 
Mr Nixon he is thought to nave put it 
another way: if he is to pursue his 
eastern policy undi.sturhed lie does not 
want the confidence of the European 
allies to be shaken, as it would be by mas¬ 
sive withdrawals of American troops. 

Not very warmly, the Nixon Adminis¬ 
tration has given its approval to Herr 
Brandt’s eastern policy. There are some 
in the* Administration who recognise that 
in seeking actively to im|[>fove his relations 
with eastern Europe Herr Brandt is apply¬ 
ing the same philosophy that the United 
States has, for some years now, accepted : 
that Germany will^not be united until 
the tensions in Europe have been removed 
bit by bit and the cold war ended. 

Others, rather more numerous, do not 
so much approve his eastern policy as 
tolerate it on the ground that it can 
hardly lead to any results and therefore is 
not likely to do any harm. Herr Brandt 
himself was careful to stress the modesty 
of his expectations and the length of time 
he expected it to take before anything 
solid came of his exchanges with the 
Russians, the east Germans, and the 
Poles. He talked of making in his life¬ 
time no more than a start on which a 
later generation might build. Such a line 
fitted well into the general style that 
marked his appearances in Waihington— 
warm but not showy, direct but not aelf- 
assertive, thoughtful hut capable of 
simplicity. The impression he xhade was 
altc^ether agreeable, a combination of 
openness With subtlety—though it may 
be doubted whether he and Mr Nixon 
found themselves naturally drawn to each 
other. Although the President did choose, 
in an after-dinner toast, to draw a 
parallel between Herr Brandt’s political 
career and his own, the par^lel is 
araarent to few: they are utterly 
different in temperament and experience, 
having little in common but political 
ptower. A communique was slvoided, the 
farewell was unmarked by public 
speeches. Yet Herr Brandt, whose own 
record makes him ut^diallengeaiUe as an 
opponent of naaism and cozpmunism 
alike, ptbbably did succeed in interring 
any feelings lingering from the Adenauer 
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days that (icrman social democracy is not 
a natural ally for the United States. 

Consultation l>etween the two govern¬ 
ments has been working well for some 
months past and on top of this the 
preparations for Herr Brandt’s visit 
were exceptionally thorough : his state 
secretary and his defence minister came 
for talks in advance and further conversa¬ 
tions at Camp David preceded Herr 
Brandt’s arrival in Washington; Thus his 
talks with Mr Nixon were free of unplea¬ 
sant surprises. 1'he next few months may 
be more difficult for consultation if either 
Herr Brandt’s explorations or, more 
important still, the SALT talks show 
any unexpected turn of speed. Admittedly 
there i$ no sign that any such thing is 
likely. Without saying a great d^al, the 
American delegation has gone to Vienna 
with a strategy roughly unchanged from 
that set out in Mr Nixon’s foreign policy 
message of February. This- rejects 
sweeping general proposals such as the 
Senate urged on Mr Nixon in its resolu¬ 
tion last week. The Senate asked him 
to propose that the two great powers 
should at once suspend deployment of 
“ all offensive and defensive weapons 
systems,” The Administration does not 
tKink the Russians would react well to 
anything so comprehensive and its 
military and technical men insist that, the 
difficulty of policing it would make it Ux) 
risky and doom it to failure anyway. The 
building-block approach, a combination 
of limited proposals that can be picked 
up or put down still holds the field. 

If the Vienna talks, Herr Braridt's 
eastern explorations and the still not dead 
idea of mutual* balanced reductions of 
forces, in Europe, which the Nato 
pJanners have been studying, look like 
subject. that might logically he linked to 
each other, there is no sign of this 
happening. President Nixon and Herr 
Brandi did touch on what the Nato 
foreign onini^ers d;>ould tolk about when 
they meet next month in Rome. One 
thing they will discuss is the proposals for 
talks with the Warsaw Pact about mutual 
force -'; reductions. Herr Brandt has 
rather strongly to this 
4 avc^ not a few of the 


opponents of unilateral cuts in American 
troops. The idea has attractions in itself, 
and it also has attractions as a means of 
fending off unilateral cuts. Probably for 
the latter reason Mr Elliot Richardson, 
the Under Secretary of State, took it up 
with some enthusiasm in a speech in 
January designed to rebut the arguments 
of Senator Mansfield and others in 
Congress who favour bringing American 
troops home from Europe unilaterally. 

But for all Mr Richardson’s advocacy 
and the general display of polite interest 
in balanced force reductions, some 
reservations remain in Washington about 
an agreement of this kind. Some people 
h^ve noticed that it would give the 
Soviet government a good deal of 
leverage over the future strength of 
American forces in Europe—whereas, if 
the United States -brought troops home 
of its own accord for its own reasons, it 
would always be free to .send them back 
again if the need aro.se. Others point 
out that a mutual agreement to reduce 
forces in Europe would not mean much 
unless it extended to Polish and 
Czechoslovak as well as east German 
territory and, .since there would have to 
be provision for verification that it was 
being faithfully observed, it can ail look 
rather remote. Anierican.s arc also 
suspicious of the communist plan for an 
all-pAirope security conference—about 
which Herr Brandt, by contCftst, has 
spoken with a qualified degree of favour 
as a conceivable forum where the agree¬ 
ment on reduction of forces might be 
launched. The Americans do not much 
want an all-Europe conference, to include 
many governments that have no troops 
in Germany and no responsibilities there, 
discussing what the future level of 
American forces in ^^'^rope ought to be. 

Possible divergences, do therefore, exist 
in the American and German vims of 
how to pursue east-west diplomacy in 
Europe in Mr Nixon’s era of negotiation. 
If they caused no particular trouble this 
week it is because the moment is still 
some way off when the divergences niay 
begin really to matter. The tiine-fUse 
of German support cpsts for, the^^nfcrican 
troops has still, top, spnip montlx^ to burn, 


since the next agreement is not needed till 
next year. The Burope^ epmmon 
market, with its trade and agri|ul|ural 
^policies and its tendency to make 
preferential agreements with countries 
l>eyond its borders and even beyond 
Europe, is another source of possible 
frictions. Herr Brandt was friendly about 
British entry: no friction there. He 
defended the common market policy of 
association agreements for outsiders: on 
this subject the bleak views of the 
Agriculture and Conin»erce departments 
are heard and Herr Brandt’s persuasion 
had no noticeable effect. He did, 
however, tackle the general question 
finding a way to deal with the future 
conflicts of economic interest between the 
common market and the United States, 
which manifestly are hound to be many. 

This is a field in which Herr Brandt 
may have some useful help to offer. He 
talked of a possible mixed commission on 
which representatives of the United 
States, the European Commission, its 
member governments and perhaps of their 
industries might sit to ventilate and 
resolve clashes of commercial interest. 
Nobody knows what the French will say. 
But 'the scheme looks rather like the 
inevitable, always a welcome thing to 
governments. 

Politics of division 


President Nixon’s reaction to the rejection 
of Judge Carswell was not calculated to 
keep the Senate’s deliberations about the 
third nominee for this seat, Judge Harry 
Blackmun of Minnesota, free of the 
partisan spirit. Neither is the campaign 
now led i)y the Republican leader in the 
House of Representatives, Mr Gerald 
Ford, for an impeachment of one of the 
sitting lil>eral members. Justice William 
Douglas. I'he President incensed Cars- 
weir.s opponents in the Senate, delib¬ 
erately as it seemed, by accusing them of 
hypocrisy and anti-southern bias and 
” concluding ” thajt, while the Senate 
would not accept a .strict comstructionist 
of the Constitution from the South, it 
would , accept a jurist of similar views 
from the North. Although the vengeful 
tone of Mr Nixon’s statement revealed 
the sharpness of his disap>pointment, it 
also suggested a deliberate effort to turn 
his two defeats to political advantage By 
playing (like e.x-Governor Wallace, his 
arch-rival in the South) on the region’s 
persecution complex. 

Representative Ford’s campaign against 
Justice Dougla.s tells the Senators first 
that a faction of Republicans wants 
retati^ition for the defeat of two of the 
President’s nominations, and also that the 
hope persists that last year’.s feat of 
fpri’ing the resignation of Justice Fbrtas 
the threat of inipeachment c£in be 
repeated.' Thus the balance of ^e 
Supreme Court could be brought nearer 
to the conservative majority whirh Repre- 
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Ford, die PresideekI ami those 
iHink like them ai^ |iei|t op. . 
of Alls is Jiidg^ Blacftlti^n’s fault. 
%48 iiot open IMS, the;i^ of sloppy 

¥^k and oiiriory judgments tjiai were 
Imlled kt Judp;e Carswell. HU judgmeilts 
abou^ in eyidei^.of hard wdrk and 
of eim^entious wsth questions 

bath 0 ^ law and of conscience. A year 
or Ip: younger than Mr NiaoaU choice for 
Ch^; 'Justice, Blackmun has a 

frieiid^ fpt Mi^ Burger dating from 
thpir iiChooldiys together in St Paul. But 
Mr Bur^r went to the local univer- 
ti# and^iaw college, Mr Blackmun went 
on widi a scholarship to Harvard Univer- 
diy# graduated summa cum laude and 
took his law degree at the Harvard Law 
Scluxil Eventually he became a federal 
appeals judge on the eighth circuit. 

Because the eighth circuit includes 
Atkansas, th^ common civil rights prob¬ 
lems of the South are not unknown to 
him and his judgments suggest that he 
will be no mechanical conservative on tJie 
Supreme Court. True, on one of the two 
great controversial issues, the procedural 
r^ts of defendants in criminal cases, 
Jui%e Blackmun has the reputation of a 
COiiservative, but not a doghiatic one ; 
he is not, for example, convinced of the 
rightness of capital punishment. On the 
civil fights of Negroes he i$ a moderate : 
it was he who extended the prohibition 
of ;taclal discrimination between pupils 
to' cover race discrimination fietween 
teachers as well. He is a cautious judge, 
but if his appointment is confirmed the 
Senate's insistence on thoroughness and 
seriousness in Supreme Court Justices will 
have achieved something. This is imp>ort- 
ant for, given the age and health of some 
of the present justices, Mr Nixon is very 
likely to be able to reconstruct the Court 
during his term of ofRce. 


Strikes' spiral 

An is not quiet on the labour front, but 
at least things are somewhat quieter than 
they were last week when disputes 
dirCatening the railways, road transport 
and the aviation industry might have 
brought the countr)' to a shuddering halt. 
Now most aircraft are running to schedule 
again with the return of the controllers 
who arc responsible for air traffic move¬ 
ments. Members of the Professional Air 
Traffic Controllers Organisation have 
bem on a “ sick'out" since Easter, partly 
for better working conditions and safety 
regulations, but also to win for their union 
the exclusive right to represent all con- 
trediers. It was especially this recognition 
that the colourful and ambitious Mr 
Bailey, a well known criminal lawyer 
who now heads the union he formed two 
yean ago, hoped to gain. But like all 
Msderal emplo>^5, controllers are not sup^^ 
potted to strike and they have been ordered 
work under threat of contempt of 
unless they really are ill. 

‘?|,3pie rail crisis, which has been hanging 

; 



President Nixon aomewbere between the 
devil aiwl the tfcep blue Td prevent 
crippling strikes is one thihg, but to put 
a stop, at the same time, to the inflationary 
wage spiral is ano^ier. So far this year, 
employers, including the iedersd t^ern- 
ment in the recent postal strike, have 
giveh in all down the line to the militant 
add inflationary der^nds 6f labour's rank 
and Jiler if not of union leaders themselves. 
Arid the end of the year's troubles is not 
yet in sight. Negotiations for hew cemtracts 
in the construction, rubber And car indus¬ 
tries are still in store. 

Television— 
Republican style 

Washington, DC 


over the country since the beginning of the 
year, has also been averted for the time 
being. Congress has passed a Bill to 
enforce the contract agreed to last 
December by three out of the four unions 
concerned. (The tiny Sheet Metal Workers 
Union rejected the agreement because it 
feared that proposed clianges in the work 
rules would endanger jobs.) lb pass 
such legislation in an election year, When 
Democrats especially depend on labour 
votes, is a drastic move ; the trade unions 
have always opposed even compulsory 
arbitration, let alone enforced settlements. 
Congressmen showed their reluctance to 
grasp the nettle last month when they 
simply barred a strike for five weeks. It 
was only when this time ran out, with no 
hope of a voluntary settlement in sight, 
that they came round to Mr Nixon’s viw 
that they must legisilate a settlement. 

Another bright spot this week was the 
indefinite postponement of a strike for 
higher wages against one of New York 
City’s four major newspapers. Had there 
been a stoppage at the Post, it was thought 
that it wo^kf spread to the other three 
papers. But in the ro^d transport industry 
the situation remains tense. Just as some 
6,000 out of ahnbst. 500^000 railway 
employees nearly brought the trains to a 
halt, so a small number of lorry drivers 
is causing chaos in the industry. The 
Chicagt) branch of thd Teamsters* Union 
lias negotiated its own settlement, with a 
local employer for .an increase of S i .65 
an hour over a three-year period. 'Ifnis is 
35 cents more t^n employers and^^ion 
leaders had agreed u^n at a nati^al 
level. Judging by the wildcat strikes 
followed the announeement 6f the 

national agreement it was lar frotp. 
popular anyway. ip- 

the coup engineered in Chicigp, national : 
leaders fear that other bram^tt wSl I^ ' 

away. Detroit, the home base of the acting 
president of the union and oft; 
imprisoned president, Mr HoflTa^ ftas. 
already said that it will not accept the;; 
national tenqs. Chicago may eventually; 
man^ to dictate the rate of pay— 
it dtd'^tee years ago. ' t 

The* present state of labour has ^ght 


Mr Dean Burch used to be known as the 
man who managed Senator Barry Gold- 
water's presidential campaign. , When 
President; Nbeon named him head of the 
Federal .^Communications Commission, it 
was gerijBrally supposed that, as a bona- 
fide CQii^servative, Burch had two 

mandatof^: to shut up Mr Nick John.soii 
and to mollify the broadcasting industry. 
Now, several months later, it seems quite 
possible that the new chairman, flashy 
and articulate in his own way, has 
upstaged Commissioner Johnson, a lanky 
Democrat who has acquiied .*.t)metliing of 
an international reputation for accusing 
the American broadcasters of polluting 
the airwaves. But Mr Burch has not 
pleased the broadcasting industry, which 
supposedly hand-picked him for the job. 
Since Mr Burch’s accession early this year, 
the broadcasters have had more of almo.st 
everything they loathe, especially restric¬ 
tion by the FCG. 

For a number of reasons, the National 
Association of Broadcasters was in a glum 
mood at its annual convention in Chicago 
last week, The occasion wa.s intended to 
celebrate “ 30 glorious years of broadcast¬ 
ing ” and the irony hung heavy. Congress 
has passed (and the President has just 
signed) a Bill banning cigarette commer¬ 
cials from television starting in January, 
1971. This deprives the broadcasters of 
$240 million a year in reliable revenues. 
Now Congress is working on formulas to 
give political candidates cut-rates when 
they buy time on television. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that the 
FOC can go ahead and give licences to 
subscription television systems (which 
chai^ge customers to see particular pro¬ 
grammes, such as sporting events). More- 
jthe FCC ii listening to all kinds of 
and blacks particularly— 
taking a page out of Commissioner 
' tohnsdn's b^k (and it is literally a book, 

" How .back to your television set," 
t^publJi^qd month), want pmgrammes 
rtafloTO mote to their interests and less 
to those the stations and adverdsers. 
And FCK^lMsbeen 1 ^ broad- 

casttsrttj?^ fpared rivat^-^rcable television 
systems that ^nd signals into the home 
over wires instead of through the air 
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and which conceiv^ly could form the 
television networks of the future. 

But all of this is nothing to the bomb¬ 
shell that the FGC dropped just before 
the convention and which Mr Burch did 
nothing to prevent and indeed helped to 
prepare. The FGC has ruled that from 
now on licences for broadcasting stations, 
whether radio or television, shall be limited 
to one to an operator in a single com* 
rnunity. This is a far cry from the present 
pattern of ownership. But the FGC hinted 
that it might go further and make com¬ 
panies which owned both a newspaper 
and a television station get rid of one or 
the other. This is not a final rule, just 
a proposal, but it is not what the industry 
expected of a conservative chairman. 

Today, in most big cities a newspaper 
company owns a televi.sion station and 
often relies on it to remain solvent. If 
the FCG were to go ahead with its pro¬ 
posed restjrictibn the broadcasters would 
fight it in the courts and Congres.s might 
be angry enough to try to undo it. But 
there is strong pressure against the increas¬ 
ing concentration of sources of information 
in a few hands. It comes from both sides 
in politics. Vice President Agnew for a 
few moments last November almost 
sounded like Commissioner Johnson when 
he attacked the limitation of political com¬ 
ment to a few voices. 

But while Mr Agnew was after a few 
specific targets, like the New York Times 
and the Washington Post, the Justice 
Department has been pressing the FGC 
to be more forceful in breaking up com¬ 
binations' of information sources on the 
broader ground of monopoly. A White 
House aide told the broadcasting conven¬ 
tion last week that the FGC might be 
going too far in its efforts to restHct 
the ownership of the media—the first 
sign that it was not happy with die 
direction the commi.ssion has oeen taking. 

There seenis little doubt that the status 
of cable television has been raised since 
Mr ^urch came to the FOG. A few' years 
ago the commission was not even certain 
whether it could regulate tim kind of 
television that was transmitted over wires. 


Now cable companies have been told 
that they can sell adi/ertlsing and that 
they must originate scrnie of their own 
programmes (instead of passively transmit¬ 
ting television signals taken from what 
the television networks send througli the 
air). Moreover, Mr Burch has acc^ted 
an invitation to address the Gable Tele¬ 
vision Association’s annual convention in 
June—a dignity whicliji no other FCG 
chainnan has ever accorded it. 

Yet Mr Burch has nor really shown his 
hand at the FCG. He fu^s not said where 
he stands on the proposal to separate 
newspapers from television stations ; he 
has simply said that this question is the 
“ guts ” of the diversity issue and that he 
is for diversity. He ha.^ not closed any 
options on the contentioas question of 
who may operate an A^ierican domestic 
satellite system ; he, and the commission, 
have simply thrown the door open to all 
applicants. He has not really indicated 
whether he wants to relieve cable tele¬ 
vision of the ruling tha,t; has kemt it a 
patchy, small-time business—the FCG rule 
that cable companies in tthe most profit¬ 
able, big-city markets may not sell their 
customers television signals from distant 
cities, but only better reception of the 
.same channels that they themselves could 
get over the air. 

If Mr Burch has disappointed the 
broadcasting industry, he Iw pleasantly 
surprised the stafif at the FCG. “ Forget 
that Goldwater business,” said one 
veteran, a Democrat who admitted that 
it had been the saddest day of his life 
when he heard of the Burch appointment.. 
“ He has really livened this jplace up.,;;^o$el 
Hyde (the last chainnan) really had a 
lot of people here turned off.** 

Certainly the pace of action in the past 
few months *has been startliihg. The, satel¬ 
lite decision/had been 'h4v«nfing about 
for Four years. Another iss^^>^tou}d the 
FGC regulate data-processin||p its jf it were 
commimjcations—^was a to diMty with age. 
(The,;a»iin]^ ha^ decided that 
it {will regulate.' dpteN^acesditg '^at 
present and that coniaui^iaflbns common 
carriers may sell computer services to 


the public, if they tli^p 
comjtodes to do so. But the" Amende 
> Telephone and Telegraph Conijmny xtiuit 
stay out of data-processing altogiedier.) 
The FGC has also waded into another 
troublesome question—whether to take 
some relatively unused high fregueoey 
, channels and make them availanie to 
' taxi cabs and operators df mobile, 

• Here again Mr Burch has taken a 41^^ 
rjri opposition to the broadcasters. 

, But to that Mr Burch has ofFendhd; 
V tto^ m is not to say that he is 
tmdg but a conservative. He does not 
h^lfeVe in strong regulation and has sour 
words for things like loi^-mnge ptanning* 
It is stiD unclear, ttoiuover, where he 
siands in principle on ihe iwe of renews , 
ifig brbadcas^ers’ licences. Opmmissbner 
Johnson's lever at the cpminissidh has been, 
the law’s requirebbtit that nnybne 
a licence to broadcast must apply 
three years for its tenewal. Mr jfoh^n 
and his ally on the conunission; a 
Democrat, Mr Kenneth Cojq 
a formula against which appUctohi'^lpr 
renewal could be measured : what peiy 
centage of their station time did they 
devote to public affairs bibadcksttpg r 
The new effort to make Stations dano^ 
for their ttonces came to n head nuim 
than a year ago when the FQC 
narrow vote (there are seven cominilf 
sioners) decided to take away the 
licence of the Boston 
newspaper. I’his so angered the ihdiMtit.^ 
and its best friend- in Congiess,/Senate 
Pastore, that he introduced a Bill whi^h 
would have taken away from the FGC 
the power it had just begup to use. . 

Tnen January arrived and Mr BUrchj^ 
Suddenly it looked as if the broadcasted 
could stop worrying. The FGC vqted thitt 
the Hetaid^Travekr case was a uniquedne 
and that stations would not have theie 
licences uken away simply because othel* 
applicants promised to provide better pifei* 
grammes. This was widely- interpreted as 
a defeat for Gonunissioner Johnsotwamd 
a victory for the broadcasting ihdtUlry4 
Senator Pastore put his tough. Bill oa mu 
shelf. But last week Mr Burch arctoed 
old fears when he told the: 
broadcasters who did their :best 
liave nothing to \worry about 
renewal time came round, and why 
they not do something atout improving; 
children’s television ? .> 

In June the poliiiogl balance on :tfae 
FCC will shift from Democratic to Kepub^ 
lican when Gox’s ^term expires, jfbw 
Mr Johnson will fare then is anyb^yV 
guess. The gulf between him and 
chairman, Mr Burch, has not been 
written. Neither is under any pains 
hide it. \ ‘I 

Both men are in danger of 
their old supporters. Mr Johnson repd^ki 
himself over and over^. simplifying his 
arguments and coarsening Uioni ifeO 
appeal ito the young and the btok. Mr 
Burch is encouraging the upstart t(^| 
nologies of satellites and cable teto^p 
i^ainst the established itol conservative 
broadcasting and Jidi^ton^ interests. Mr 
Johnson's gre^tto problem will be to 
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d^ide what he w 91 do when he leaves 
th^ FCC in 1973. Mr Bij|;;ch*s wilt be to 
contmne being an activist in a regulatory 
agency that he does not believe should lie 
too active. 


Pollution pays 

PAOM A CORRESPONDENT IN MINNESOTA 

Being a^inst pollution is like being 
against, sin. But the very Satanic mills 
which produce pollution also produce pay¬ 
rolls. If the price of cleaning up the 
environment is too heavy, a whole region 
may lose its bread and butter. Two cases 
in Minnesota illustrate the web of 
politics, economics and sheer bureaucracy 
which must be untangled if people are 
to enjoy freish air and dear water again, 

1. Pure water comes 
expensive 

The first concerns Lake Superior, the 
largest and pu^'est of the Great Lakes-r- 
so dear, it lias been said, that a trout 
could be seen at depths of up to five 
fathoms. The lake's purity has been pro¬ 
tected by tiie sparseness of population 
along its shores. Yet wastes do flow in 
fjticn 93 communities and 61 . industries, 
particularly from the plant which pro¬ 
cesses taconite (low-grade iron ore) at 
Silver Bay, 50 miles from Duluth. 

Here each day the Reserve Mining 
Company, a $350 million facility which 
is owned jointly by the Republic Steel 
and Arnico Steel Corporations, dumps 
into the lake 67,000 tons of " tailings,’* 
fine sand and gravel left over after the 
removal of magnetic ore. Fifteen >^ars 
ago, when Reserve started operations, it 
was welcomed with open arms ; the dis¬ 
covery of the process to exploit taconite 
meant jobs for 3,200 people and an annual 
payroll of $29,400,000 in one of the inost 
economtealiy depressed areas in the 
country*. Now the company is dismayed 
to find itself cast as a villain and insists 
that the tailings are harmless. 

Reserve operates under a permit from 
the Army Corps of Engineers, an agency 
of the federal government, as well as one 
from the State of Minnesota. Under the 
pollution law, however, the federal 

government niay not intervene in cases 
of ineramte pollution unless it is invited 
tb do so by the state concerned. No such 
htvitgtion was issued by the Governors 

of Minnesota, Wisconsin or Micliigan, 

who saw no profit in it. Nevertheless in 
January, 1909^ Mr Udall, President 

Johnson’s Secretary of the Interior, called 
fpr bearings by the Federal Water Pollii- 
tiOrt';Control Administration on what h.? 
said was inter-istate pollution of the lake. 
After the first hearings in May FWPCA 
itself with recommending “ con- 
tmhed surveillance,” 

But there was an outcry from conserva* 
dohists ; and a second federal enforcement 
cdnfei^oe last autumn was more produo 
ilve ; U-concluded that the tailings had 
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of the other mm ; they vme 
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Icbi^erence is to W 
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[rovAlidate Resinve^ 


indeed harmf^ I 
within six mohtlk n 
be! comrolled^ TM; 
re<x>dyeiied at the 
^ Recently the 
Mr 1 
of; Engineers 


perthit only oh hvor cemditions: that itt 
discharge systehi be modified to pltvcnt 
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ccM^ly^wilih 
of the enforcement conference and 
the timetable ‘ fpr abatement of the 
ni^Pce outlined; in the Federal Water 
Act. f 

"iThis move has t)een greeted with an 
aitery blast from , a member of the 
Minnesota Pollution Control Agcnc>, 
which feels that it is being edged out ^ 
the act. But more, important than the 
three-ring circus of the federal govern¬ 
ment, state government and the Corps 
of Engineers is iwhat will happen if 
Reserve ran prove that the only way of 
ending the pollution of the water is to 
pile the tailings on the shore—^an expen¬ 
sive operation. Who will foot the cost ? 



U0:^e has a buefc to bby 

Clw^r of'V. 
welf aware (bat |be ]ptot is 
biggest dnglc lofimoy# ^appeaJ^^ 
atate and federal; nelp,.ef romp,, kind lor 
UE Stidl*^ne iStid 
coipor$t!ons, wi^Va laku voAume 
of $4 million ar^.lii^tB of mmlotti 

Was tb^laM wito mr wta, wi^a any¬ 
how ? like eky’f Mkydfi Mr Ben Bpd*; 
wondered iloud wb^er Big Steel : was 
not going,plant down aopner 
or later and whedier it was using the 
PCA’s jmove as, an ^cpse to do so sooner. 
Mlnneiibta^s Attoroi^y !;QencraT,; Mr 
Douglas Head, wh6. b^ ||^t ahnoubced 
tliat he will run for Govei*^ .pa a pl^ 
form that includes vigorous, and-pofludji 9 ii 
measures, has suggested that taxejt 
be written off and that fhe^fedemljgi^i^ 
ment might come up with sonie' new, 
helpful, legislation. It is a sticky problem 
in an election year, especially on the “ iron 
.range ” where steel workers and iron 
miners are a dominant influence. 


Relief for the Street 


2 . So does clean air 

Another instance i of the dilemma is tlie 
plant of the Unit^l States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion in Duluth, Minnesota, on the Mesabi 
Iron Range. On h normal day Big Steel’s 
Duluth works sji>ew out as much as a 
ton of particles-^~twice the amount per¬ 
mitted—on a square mile of the town’s 
west end alone. But when the Minnesota 
Pollution Control Agency made noises 
al>out smoke abatement, tlie corporation 
said that coinpFiance would toice it to 
shut down. Thi^ would mean the loss of 
2,500 jobs .worth $25 million annually, 
not to speak of’a lo.ss of local rates and 
a tarnished image of a city no longer 
promoting a '* good-fop-busines.s-climate.” 

The corporation’s environmental affairs 
director told the PCA that it would 
cost up to $5 million to get the plant into 
a>mpliance with state standards, increas¬ 
ing the cost of steel production at Duluth 
by $10 an ingot ton. The corporation 
claims that the plant is already non¬ 
competitive. 

While the . reaction of the PGA’s 
chairman, Robert Tuveson, was 

“Whew!,” a^nd another PCA member 
cried “blackrhaill,” the Duluth News- 
Trihune asked the crucial question: 
“ What good : is clean air and water if 



New Yark 

Wall Street’s walking wounded, the 
financially strapped brokerage houses, 
began to receive badly needed blood tran.s- 
fusions last week. 'Fhe relief came in the 
form of a $15 surcharge on most stock 
transactions, which the Securities and 
Exchange Commission is penn'itting the 
firms to impose for 90 days while its 
staff studies the industry’s request for 
changes in commission charges. The New 
York Stock Exchange estimates that the 
interim arrangement will increase the gross 
revenue of member firms from commis¬ 
sions by about 18 per cent a year based 
on 1969 figures. 

However the SEC did not grant the 
present relief without exacting a pledge 
from the industry in its turn. In the past 
years, as their problems have worsened, 
many firms have adopted measures to dis¬ 
courage small and unprofitable trans¬ 
actions, mainly those initiated by iavestors 
of nvodest means. Some firms had refused 
tD accept orders under a specific dollar 
amount or to open new accounts with¬ 
out a minimum deposit, usually $1,500 or 
$2,000. The SEC has decreed that broker¬ 
age houses imposing the new surcharge 
must suspend such restrictions. 

Cprporations which are members of the 
New York Stock Exchange have also 
finally placed them^lves in a position to 
obtain capital infusions of a more endur¬ 
ing nature. Recently members of the 
exchange lifted the ban against firms 
offering their own common shares to the 
piid^tic. Tlie firm of Donaldson, Luflun 
and Jenrette, which led the campaign 
that brought the issue of public ownership 
to a head, promptly ^announced its plans 
to offer BoQjOoo of Its ^^ha^e8—^at ,$15 .a 
share,.half the figure it was considering 
in Mav. 
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The Bank of Nova Scotia has over 870 offices around , 
the world. Including eight in the, British Isles, which connect 
you with our world-wide network. 

As you'd expect, we're important in Conodo, where we 
were founded in 1832, and where we now hove l^onehes 
from coast to coast. 

8ut weVe also Conodo's fostest-grqwlng international 
bonk, and we con offer you oil kinds of help. In 29 different 
countries. 

Throughout the Caribbean, for instance* Or Holland. 
Or Greece. Take o glance at the list below, and you'll see 
the size of our operation. 

WeVe in touch with all the right people. We can odvise 
you on taxes, legislation, dnd ecOnotnic development* The 
Bonk of Nova ScOtla keeps you in contact with business end 
Investment opportunities. Wherever they, arise. We alto 
offer complete Trust Company facilities in the Bohomas, 
Jamaica, Barbados,Trinidad, Cayman Isles,'Br, Virgin Islands, 
the Caribbean, New York and the U.IS, , , ' 

You'd like to know more. We’d like to hear from you. 
Make an appointment with the Business ,Oeve|opnHMit, 
Officer at our European Reglonbl Officer-19/33 Knights- ' 
bridgb, iondon SWI —or phone; him at 01-235-1105. Or If 
more convenient cbntdct our Monagers In .iondofu^losgOWr 
Edinburgh, BelfOft oad^vbublip. , 


IHiBANXl 

NOVASCQl’ 


OiriCMfn.CcincKkijfU.^A/Alkierws/l x/ttpsnisi 

Munich/f|rq*«s/(tot»erdeira/|4rtnios.Air« ' sCftyij 

H Tokyo/AnKeuo/Bohoinos/ffftbddd^/OeiMt 

' Guyciflo/Br. ' *rel« WoBKdadi 

AffllUUvd coepoxiss! The Bbnl of Now few8i<Vl»d \ 
Ohd eetihudci NoNonei BoftS tfb.'' 
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Some poople Mfc a lot and naver seem to get product you could mention all over the world, 
anytl|i»jg dona. Collipanies can he the same way. we’re the active partner and coordinator in a 

We'ra different. Wa're not one of those bureau- score of overseas resources development pro- 

oraticn audhatstt-hased Japanese trading com- jects. Joint ventures, three-way trade, technical 


panies who wait for people to come to them. We 
1 like to go wlfete the action is. 

^ Behkhta huyklig and selling practically every 


licensing, long-term financing. You name it. If it’e 
where the action is, it’s where Nissho-Iwai is. 
Wouldn’t you like a piece of the action? 
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Oeneral Imirarters 0 ExiKMSers 

NISSHO-IWAI CO., LTD. 

4 fead OffloMmaWstv, Hiwstll Hh, QaaKl. Japan 
Tokyeiomiiorniliet^ JsgM 


Lenlea ■nawBiH, f ' i< 
40,SiMlii|^ lK,lDnioiif£QtJl Cagisintf 
Tst* 6dS499l<N^8 (Arse G4ies 01) Tstsx: 885B81~4, 
23341,261068 

Cable Add. NISSH 01 WAI LONOONEc;; 


\, MhIi Jsiite. N»n0 K4iv, AiMSiWM.8emtamMWma<Meu|ts,3jMrAe^^ srtdfiSetOsrdt/n around iht werid. 


No meals, 
no movies, 
no mini-skirts. 
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ill the year Lah^r came to 
grosi! national product in 
wpibifi waa under £550 per head. 

. % iaat year It had risen to nearly 
IHyoQ in Infioney, terms. But ad- 
for 'tnBation the figures 
. story. Some two- 

of the increase was tktn 
price increases. As for the 
eidnsiime^ he 1 ms never had it so 
^ f 6 od)^ 4 n terms of betterment as 
^f ui^ckT the. Conservatives. In their;, 
,y< Ui years oirulc, real spending per 
•^fa^d.i^reased by an average of 
~ er more than 2 ^% a year, 
ncc tg64i this has narrowed 
I’to just over x% a year, with 
squeexr in force last 
- whigh cut the growth in real 
expenditure to less, 
pr a slight fall when 
"• per head. 

/ Sbbcsre aUB tbfcc main reasons jvhy 
Ilut ODnsUmer-liaa been kept down 
\ un 4 rV L^ur. One has been the 
mte.fl.,,ccQQQmic:/jr^ ^0^ 
by ffiiAt' Euxop^h standards, first 
held wk the unsSKscessful 
Btniggjk'to luiliith« P^ty of ster- 
UngTo^ by trhc imort to adjust 
m devaluation. . Secondly, riaia 
year, rhete was the diversoh of 
aSwurceii into exports, refulting^tfi 
a drafnatic turn round in ttic 
Jmlafice pi^ents of neifip 
■ 74900 - virtsL iom .a surplus of: 


been ' y accelerating trei^ 
in prii^.mdk ^hcc.,x9fi4 prices 
have gnhe bp by nearly a ^uarteri 
which puts Britain^ near the top 
of the ]|uropeah league.;Last year 
afone mtail prices went up by 
5}%, and inftfidob.vhas become a 
major, public cbocem. According 
to a recent survey,, two-thirds of 
the popuiatimtvy^ow feel iimt 
stopping the galloping rise ir me 
cost-oMiving diouid be top of the 
list of the Uovemxiicnt’s problems. 

, ]^^ccnt wage escalaitions' apa|‘t,^ 
one big factor in these price ri^s' 
must have been the Labour 
Oovemment's leaning to impose 
indirect rather than direct taxa-. 
4 ipn. There was only one increase 
,ift the standard rate of income tax, 
from 78 gd to 8s 3d ; corporation 
was introduced, initially at 
'4ofp, a higher level than the 
equivalent of the old profits tax 
and income tax on compimictL, 
Later it was raised by'bbges to 
45'‘tt; And there was introduc¬ 
tion of the gains V 

tax., 


the samp i>emd there 
f.' were,.^ in 

7 ':{hxr^aic tax ; ^uty ivpn wines, 
iprifii, beer, tobac^>nd pctrql 
went' up, in some ciM tlrastically 
. and. fiiQre ttmn emi iad road 

instead'’'■« £1$, -'TSliiwi' theie .is 


s^lcctive^ em^oyment tax, that 
handy invention which from 
nothing four years ago now nets 
over £i6iKi mn a year after 
rebates, well over twice as much 
as Airtax. Much of this is passed 
bn in the foihi of higher prices. 

Tgx in all its forms is cer- 
i^tainly taking a much larger toll 
now than five years agq. In 1964 
total taxation took/, a third of 
national income; by Bist year the 
percentage had risen to 44%^ 
Much of this is explained by ,the 
fact that the Government is doing 
a larger r^iatributioii job 
now. Tot^i personal incomes 
have gonb/’b^ by nearly 40% 
in money* tcinnai siube x^ 4 , but 
national imiuranoe benefits have 
risen by 75%—and so, similarly, 
have . contributions , and ^taxes , 
council C^het iitcotlljM 

have lagged 'well ^jb^hirid :' wi^set 
nd salaries, with a%IBI% hmMae, 
not donebut 
cment income,;at 31;%, and 
the. incomes of the telf-emiitoyed, ■ 
at 99%, have done Ijitle fowre 
dsan beep pMe with mprcaaes in 
^the coi]t of li^ng; They., have, eer- 
worsracd theiY \rehit3ve ' 
, pDsi^ii«.li0eai»e oonsunice 
'"^W«h'‘value;Setntt hgaJ^Vim.hy 
pver- 


adorn 

tax«^^>'^e'rich are'' 
"smileyVnot mbnerbias! enough 1^ 
be squMxed to much effect^ ll die . 
poor ^better off (a^d at "^e 
4 x>nofii ^ ^ the scale thay aia^ Sf 
they clbar dtity-lad^, 

commbdtdei Ipjicb & drmk anp; 

cigai^tea)i I* Ihe'mid- 

dlmj3 rich tb m^ddlixig^/pbog ait 
paying fel it. - 

A man Naming the average 
induatrial £95 is alregd^ 

wdl ^ ^ , standard income ‘ 

even if he has a 

i^fe* aM' child. The astonishing * 
rise!in indotne'hsx revenue—^from 
just'over .£'3 bn in 1964/65 to ; 
neatly £4.9 , bn in 1969/70-^ ' 
is a direct resuft ofSthe. growth 
in money incomes, largely the ' 
consequence of infiatiocu 
According to the Government’s 
latest survey of penonal incomes, 
only half of all incomes were 
below £1,000 a year lin 1967/68, 
compared with nearly thre<> 
quarters only five years; earlier.. 
Ibis kind of shift makes it pos¬ 
sible for Chancellors periodically 
to exempt very large numbers oi 
income-^tax payers from the tax 
net altogether by a small upward 
movement of the lower income 
tax limit — and lose very little 
revenue in the process. Indeed 
because gnp per head has risen 
Uffle in real terms, and because 
of the redistribution that has 
taken place (e.g. in the form of 
higher pensions, more widely 
avaalahlc supplementary bem^ts, 
higher l^msly allownpccs), 
income group around jhe average 1 
Induprial WsKg^ may,w!dlbe wonie 
off .in rcgl temla. This iriigftit 
eki^in atfine <:.of the impetui 
behi^ the pressure for 

hi|het W4uei 

^pendihs paperns , 

Sil^ cbiuumpf in'reiKtf 

'tenni>' 'j.liicireaMd- reiativel^v. 

" t, it iifuidly, Diih 

pHeep'^pAy tigW. ■ 

: ftSl. 

«bR|!9 

si|t mare fcauccci. ixtin 83% ^. 
91% over ..the fivo yMir^S mild 
s^ti of approftobw oAwnoe.', 
There has also been a thiff; lo fgbf 
consumpeion Ui^y Imm 
^staples like rlsli^-.and .sugof . 
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fallen. But convenience foods— 
canned, frozen, dehydrated or 
ready-mixed—have scored large 
increases. People are now pre¬ 
pared to pay more for having 
less work to do. 

Expenditure on housing as a pro¬ 
portion of the total has risen only 
marginally over the five years, 
11% to 12%t but this does mean 
an increase of over a fifth in spend¬ 
ing in real terms. However, this 
is not to say that housing condi¬ 
tions have been vastly improved. 
Property prices now habitually 
rise faster than the cost of living 
as a whole. New house prices in 
the past five years, despite a short¬ 
age of mortgage funds, have been 
rising by $n average of over 7% 
a year; so would-£e owners have 
to find that much more each year 
than would-be house owners the 
year before. 

But conditions inside the house 
may have become a little cosier. 
Spending on fuel and light has 
gone up by over 40% by value; 
after allowing for price increases, 
this still leaves a quarter more 
being spent, which must say some¬ 
thing for the onward march of 
central heating. Meanwhile car¬ 
pets and furniture are getting 
shabbier. Spending on these items 
has been pretty well on a plateau 
since 1964, and last year there 
was quite a large fall in value, 
as well as volume, terins. Con¬ 
sumer durable:goods,had a fairly 
unexciting time too," with a peak 
in 1968, the year of the spending 
q^rec, but a fall in spendingv last 
year even without, adjusting 
for inflatioi;. Cars Sufllex^ the 
same fate, but with ah even larger 
turndown last year. As for 
alcoholic drink (apart from beer, 
which is going from ihrehgth to 
strength), extra twika Of the duty 
Kicw have at last become coun- 
tcfrproductive, with the volume of 
sales failing off last year. But 
that still leaves drink with a 
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staggering 7% share of all con¬ 
sumer spending. Add tobacco's 
6 %, and the nation spends^^ihOKe 
on drinks and smokes than 0|a 
housing. 

With advances id total dicgbpahile 
income so fnall, saving 
had much of a look-in. In 
of Government talk aboul me 
need for higher savingi: as an 
alternative to higher taxes, par¬ 
ticularly around Budget time, con¬ 
sumers have not tak^h to thrift 
under Labour. N^ savi^igs {in , 
money terms) have only just kept 
up with the rate of inflation. 
National, savings have lost out 
in popularity to building societies, 
unit trusts and life assurance, but 
rhe figures seem to confirm the 
popular suspicion that a new and 
attractive savings medium, such 
as Save-as-you-£am, will merely 
move existing funds without 
generating new ones. 

Most Europeans do save profMr- 
ttonally more than the British, 
but this could be because a lot 
of them are genuinely better off. 
Intematioq^al comparisons of 
living standards are notoriously 
difficult; the most w*idely used 
index—^gnp per head in dollar 
terms—is less than satisfactoiy 
because the official exchange rate 
docs not always fairly reflect 
relative purchasing powers of 
different currencies. Inis is par¬ 
ticularly true of comparisons 
between Europe and America. 
Nor can these comparisons allow 
for big differences in relative 
prices of different goods, an4 in 
spending patterns. Even so, the 
gap between Britain and its 
nearest rivals seems to be widen¬ 
ing. Five years ago gnp per head 
in Germany and Britain was very 
close; last year the Gennans 
were better off by a fifth on this 
measure. 

Wages compared 

On wages alone, Britain docs not 
compare at all badly with 
Europe; straight hourly pay is 
probably better than anywhere in 
the common market except Ger¬ 
many. But British workers lose 
out on other employee benefits, 
like social security contributions 
and holidays, which can amount 
to anything from '^% to 90% 
of wages in the common market 
countries. In Britain, these perks 
are unly worth an extra 22%. 
Direct taxation too takes more out 
of pay packets in Britain than 
in the common market. By way 
of compensation, food is sub¬ 
stantially cheaper in Britain than 
elsewhere in Europe, but then 
cars and durables tend ^ be more 
expensive. If time is money, 
British workers do not do too 
badly. Of the common market 
countries only Getman industrial 
workers put Jn 1^ wking time 
aver the year on>ver4|e; cverj^ 
body else vroiks more hours 
total. The French, top the list, 
with;^ aii\ae^rage of 10% ; 

at wbik (hah the Biitidi. Bur 


British workers are less well off 
lor pnbtic holidays than any pf 
jheiir Bi^pean neii^ttrs, 
tE!be moral,is that are poor, 

^Oi^aFe Jmlter off ip Britain; but 
if yon io Britain; you .9^ 
elin likely^ p be .jioorer than in 
coln^arablb ! hidustrielised -coun** 
ti^ei. 

For the immediate foture, 
recent mariive wage settlement 
mean that earnings will go up by 
at leait„ tfv% th>s money 


terms. Once again the consumer 
wHl; 

emm <B»posabfe mebmte' 
sumlowed up r 

inflation. HowKi^ir this k 
and the abi^atjed, ;sui;j 
money spending " 

to suck Iti irnimfia and 
portly, thus diverting 
hack into consumptionr 
Jenkins, In his Budget speed 
therefore predicted a sh 
consumer boom for this year,; 
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There are hundreds 
of BritishVHd piquets h this pkture 

(not counting tho balloons) 


British Vita is one of the leading groups of 
companies in rubber, plastics and transrart. 
Almost any place with buildings or people or motor 
vehicles contaitw hundreds of British Vita products. 

For example^ it would be hard to find a motor 
.vehide without a Vita product such as seat iqihol- 
stery, cushionins; brake and transmissioii 
epomonsntsi rali$sc;fiooring, or safirty padding. 

‘ Itwoddbealipdly haratofindjpeoplein 
any sti^withoat jKmiething from Britidi Vita 


dioiitti)am.Iikt, 
dioee. Orafi 



detd linings of their 
coal. 


T« 


All o£ them probably have British Vita pror 
ducts in their homes. Cusbioniiu; in the fiurmture, 
carpet underlay, cushions and pillows. And a score 
of other tilings - even >toys. 

• ' You could take a thousand pictures of ordinary 
everyday life ui Biritaim t^ one like this (at the 

Festival of London ^res parade in Regent Street). 
You’d nevev take one'that ^dn’t indide ' 
something vom,British Vita. 

Cmbmw UjadtaA 

Haaialiester, MM WB. Telmboae oai-eeg 4tn!l. 

ww omm> - 
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... in process know-how 
Sim-Chem offer all the chemical 
engineering design and 
contracting services required hy 
the modem petrochemical and 
chemical industries. Worldwide 
experience of designing and 
building plants to a wide 


variety of fH^ocesses has given 
Sim-Chem the flexibfility of 
approach and Ineadth of 
resource necessaw to engineer 
the technological^ advanced 
chemical plants of 
the seventies. 

... in nroject management 
Sim-Chem’s modemproject ' 
management teri:^qiMs set the 
standard for the next^ehade. 
Computerised techniques Shch as 
the Impedac computerised 


system of pipew<M3t a^itii|^hir« 
detailing and contral eapiike' 
fast accurate ^nwing 
aspect of riie oontanict.' 

‘. in laboturarelaitimia 
SidorCham reiapgififae.1he paramount 
importance. of good labour. 

' Ilona oh and they are 

F the tophi ifm. table of 
liemical pumicorihn^stors in 
I respect. Ifighly trained and 
, erienced Construction 
Managers are-iesponnl^fbr 
efficient site laibour 
forcearrangemants; 

... UaitotirnatiotMd'Mu^^ 

'i't '' 




iroxidei 

j^wamis I 

plsmta^teMeiycw^tien^tt 
the world-theaerhOent ’ 
contnmte give e O fae h n d i e atipn of 
Sim^Cbarnfawocli^ 
invcAveneoti0a'<( 

plant contow^i^; 

Fullinjj 

availaMefrom: 

Stmoa-^larvas 


]IIMrld»^fi^miey» Tokyo, Toronto. 


kOOMOMtVr >MUL iB, 1970- 
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forgetltoli^yoirWpjjilWrS^^ But 

ftieidne pByi^thBjbf]l;Sot<^dese(^^^^^ b§st. 
('The WbrJdrsJM^t SpefWQbd AlrWue"7neaihs what it 
'« says.) Ydd»de^ryeth^«ritne that to^smo^ 

cargtiihSfMjtUnjO. (Because we handle more of it 
than ar^ons^se.) VoU deserve the alrUhe that doesn’t 
let adycihe hilt its own, well-trained^round crews 
handle youf ^iodds. You deserve Pan Am. it niakes good 
sense—and it doesn't cost a penny more. All you 
have to do is make sure those two little words are on 
your next Import order: PAN AMP You're entitled to the 

best.^Be sure you get it. 

Am is a good idea. 




so roo THOUGHT YOU WOBLO BBY A BOOK? 


Why is the British book trade so badly 
run ? Bookmen—'publishers and’ book¬ 
sellers—^haye been outpaced by other 
industries. Promts have sagged as they 
have tried to go on working within 
structure^ inherited from the founders of 
family firms. The book trade is going to 
change. The average British publisher or 
bookseller is very much in the position of 
the small village grocer the day before 
the supermarket moved im The old way 
of doing business had a mannerly charm 
and a very personal flavour. But it no 
longer nvakes economic sense. 

B<x>kimen are facing comimon problems 
more squaiety than ever before. For 
some time, the most . pressing issue 
More bodies like the Society of Young 
Publishers and the Koll Working Party 
has Mn the appallii^ standard of book 
distribution in Britain. ^Thc. findings of 
the Chatter League Table, publish^ in 
The Bookseller in January this year tjy 
one of the trade’s most yirakeful watsch- 
dogs, Mr Julian Blackwe)l| resoundingly 
confirmed what; many private customers 
had already beguti to ;suspect : that it is 
taking longer than ever befoie for a bopk 
to reach its purchaser. 

The cii^toi^^’s first; ixd^ng Jhat some¬ 
thing is wrong wiU |whiW com on the 
nKirningf he goef down to )ms 1cx»14oo1l- 
"Shbp' and orders a Is out df 

brdenip^ a a simple 

enough operatbh. It woufd be reasonable 


to expect that an individual order could 
be supplied within a week, After all, 
most record diops succeed in supplying 
special orders within two or three days. 
But the Charter League Table shows 
that most publishers take from two to 
three weeks to supply orders. Anyone in 
a hurry to read a particular book had 
better not count on his bookseller. ^ 

It is worth while tracing what happens 
to the customer's order once he has left 
the shop, because it gives a fair insight 
into the faulty mechanics of ^ whole 
system. The shop assistant writes down 
the order in: triplicate or quadruplicate 
and prepares one copy fpr di&patfh to 
the publisher. Most remilers design di^r 
own orders forra, so that the publishers’ 
daily mail contains >a baffling assortment 
of bits of paper that are 4ifBcult to store, 
Ruffle, or steer Britain’s pufa^jbers 
have i to cope, wito a, flow ,pf around 
12 million order forniji «tob year. . It is 
easy to see why they complain an 

avalancbe.of pa^r. 

JHhfi order .will not tbi^ jiubtisher 
until it haa>been 

WhitotorViiiStoiidaid^gu^ m 

print; now lists almo^ of a 

miDion^tlei, aiui ilrptd)^ 

ei^ns ^ br^endous 

. .jpdm M 

process J[lUng:¥ ah 


medium-size university boi;>kse!Htf 
calculates that errom of this hind at? 
costing his business £2,000 a year. The 
; introduction of standaid book numbesi 
will simplify paperwork, but-r-at least hi 
the early stages^t wiH not help toe 
"built-in problem of error. 

The b^kseller must aho cheek hk 
> count rates. Just as e^h retaiter has hk 
own method of ordering, each pubfiAi# 
offers his own'set dt dtscodht rahk. The 
" bookseller will apply to a different dk- 
count accoidi^ to whether die bobk he 
is oidering is fiction or nonfiction, 
. technical dr educational His dispount wi^l 
vary ^iih the number of copies ontmd, 
and with publishers* estinnates of the cosk 
of posu^ and j^kaging. There is So 
much juggling With pefcentol^ that it 
, has been reliitoly estimated that there 
. some five milli^ possible con^bipations 
I of discount ra^. 

^ generally agreed that terms of trade 
^ could be simpfliied'io six stands^:^ rates* 
; What has ton toking so far is the 
;> incenfiVe for standaratokm. Wh^ 

‘ publishers ding to thdr ^individitol dk* 
i count arrangements, the boofi- 

sellers to coOcentrati cdi'Urital^ aiit^i- 
meiic is timeconsumiiig ai^ C0iitribut|s 
to delay in ordeiiw. , ,r 

The cost of hanimng a special older Is 
;; somethto 

' It wdim rebdtdr 'skiibbt 9s' 

y supply a customer widi a pamphlet wodSh 






Mm f. WMtiii 

Fomwoni ty Xjbuls Biom^Coop^r 

tMmm QiMiii wriw 
'An axtmmely im|>ortant book on 
tba UM In America by oovernment 
IMMKiM, buaineaa firms and privsta 
dataetivas* and even by tba MnaraJ 
public, of the most afaborata oevleas 
tor intrudinp on privacy. It is a 
nightmare pictura/ 

' I have no hesitation in Mying that 
this book is one of the most impor¬ 
tant literary Contributions to civil 
liberties in recant ^ara/ Tony 
Smycba, NATIONAi cfoUMfClL FOR 
CIVIL LiBERtlES 83i 


fm IOC 

ffafif and its DIetstor 

Bwnard DioMlarieh 
a Al Burt 

Introduction by Grshsm Greene 

' As sn aye-witnees account it is 
unlikely to be improved on. It is 
a staggering description of inhu¬ 
manity, and the authors deserve 
praise for their restrained reportage.' 
Jambs Hamiiton-Paterson. NaW 
STATESMAN 42s 
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Research and Progress 

Bernard Glam^ar 

'This outstanding book is enthral* 
ling, and it la herd to believe that 
sound education in a morbid and 
difficult subject can ba such an 
antartainmant. . . . This splendid 
book can ba reed by anyone; it 
should be reed by eC who ere con¬ 
cerned with die dilemmee end 
endeevoure of their time.* 

THE LANCET 46a 

PLMimGM 

^EUROPE 

indusiriat Marmgamant by the Stece 

IMIeltael KilMr end 
J. ZIeilnskI 

A new SaokpfOiind book. 2U 


BOD3L£nr HBAO 


SPRING BOOKS 

3$. This makes bbokseliers^lalrfy uniym-' 
pathetic to custc^meh’ cosp^aitits sil^ut 
delays. For thenv the real ilstle h Uai the. 
delays but whe^er it is worth %yh3e 
handUng a special order at all* Without 
^piniposu% a special surdiwe^ it Is 
mitikjt uneconomic to dMd 

worth less than £5. Tlap Pe^ar 
wall be willing to oblige values 

his 'GQStomer as a regu^]^:^di|k|kt or can 
hope to cut costs by ssmiMi^ hMer 
duMctum rate ftom tte ^py^Psar. fldk 
esepbuns why many retail!^ time ordeis 
imttt thfly can coUiMt sbiifm for 

die dde or ai^: rai^ Ibr 'books 
ftmn ttiie same Tmi my they 

get a concefstm foir<iUilkiple o^erin^ 

M the pWeej of edi|ri^ of extm'dieby. 
^3)10 Older may ^ iideicepted cm its 
i^;to the men at BoA 

CmMRL ^ho have dotia A gnagt deal to 
siahdsWdiM paperwpiA; to make effective 
ilM of o<mn^ and to pimieer ,better 
trkniimn arrangmeits. udbstuiiatdy^ 
the invoking carried gut herb ^an mean 
a further dSay of^two days. And com^ 
laiiters under faulty human cratrol dm 
wieak havoc. Hence the publisher who 
sent Blad^wdl’s three copies of Richard H 
instead of two copies of Richard tll. 

The order at last readHA ymre* 
house. Here staff inefBcldicy 
the worst ddays/ The^ thbiuld 

be able to deal with id^keiiar die dhyJt 
arrives. If he fails to do sO^ it is beoauie' 
his staff h failii^ to matotaiii a.consistent 
eight-hour service. It is significant that 
the two finpt that win top marks fgr 
qukk delivery on the Charter League 
Table—^Allen & Unwin and Cambridge 
University Press—have both been guidM 
by a man who has adopted a very human 
approach. Mr Geoffrey Cass is a versatile 
and enteiprising businessman who has 
had the great good sense to see that the 
best way of nuuking men get the job done 
is to trfl them that they can go home 
when they have finished. Human incen¬ 
tives may count for more than extra 
gadgetiy. 

Eadi publisher must decide how to get 
the most out of his own staff. But there 
is general agreement that the brown 
parcel problm ”—^how to get books from 
the wsmouse to the retailer—-can best 
be solved by a jbint delivei^ service. 
Book Centra is already operating a pilot 
service that has pros^ to be dieie^ikr 
than British Rail, postage or transport 
contractm. There are sdH oomptiunts 
about delays, especially ^^en bodvshops 
are distant frotn ddiyoty temitnals. 
bimnnrements will depend very much on 
the money available and the number of 
puMidiers who decklb to rely on the 
service. Book O^tre at pmem delivers 
aroupd 30,000 tons of b^s a year. 

The an^' cuitomer waiting for his 
ord^ to arrive Is probably obmdosu to 
real causes of ddAy. Slow deliveries atid 
deterkrating service are only symptoms 
of a ckeiB^ted malaise in the bo^ ttodb. 
Poor ^stributbn ti due, in the first pbkeR 
to . (ha £tot diat publiBherk and rkafieri 
meve to be fiirifty ifi' Uk^dng at itmova- 


tM Ecosoktat avMl tB, 

i donA Thou^aWhtobfe^rtide<^ 
bookji have not held, thdr* prtwar place 
^ in lha a^cpkiiffiiig cotobmap* 

market, tlie retoilers have been haidest 
bit by dwindling profits* On the average, 
make an annlml net trading profit of 
less than 4 per cent-^ar too little to 
eiscoumge new capital investment, 
dynamk sales techniquea or even the 
reluliness to go on handling apeciaJ pr^is 
that re p r es ent a drain on. ttoofitti ilM 
demk Ai|d ; toecdogMi boO^ 
make of Jess than i pto cent. And 
there . ji A tohf?^ olden- 

esUddbtied retains who fate dunmif^g-^ 
whgdito or pot dm We to Wiut it-r 

into toe itotoS^ « the ttoW 
But lack m money is not' the niam 
mblanL^Tt is toe diversity of toe, book 
trade toat mm inhibits action. Tbtoe 
too many pitolbherB and bookseller, too 
many order timto and inyioi<^V*top many 
new titles efto mpdim to 

research com* 
nxm pidbleihs of tomputo effectiveness 
and tranmrt arraagemehto, has come 
ripvdy and belatetlly^ It is easy to sym- 
patoise with toe voiy ^bbulinesslike past 
perfortwnce of British bookmen. A book 
a unique phenomenon, not a box of 
worai toat can be purchaW like another 
cdfiunodity from a choice of mamifac- 
turers. Thdse who deal in books still 
tend to be mpte interested in edkorahip 
tlW' to maritobing and distribudon. But 
.tocr tiaide must be modeniised. the Imy 
is common action to irnm'ove routine 
services. This will leave bookmen free 
to cosnipete in dke fields that really 
matter: better presentation and better 
selection. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT OOLinLE 

The Studio 

By John Gregory Dunne. 

W. H. Allen, 267 pages. 36s. 

For a whole year Mr Dunne followed 
what went on at the Twentieth Century- 
Fox Fihn Corporation. What was going 
on was among other things toe shooting 
of Hello ^ Dolly ! at a cost of $ 17 million 
and Dr Dolittle, at a cost of $18 million, 
both of which have sinOe been finished and 
released and are edging their way to col¬ 
lecting the goo-odd mtllion at toe bc»c 
otRcb that ^ni be needed before either 
film breaks even. With such vast amiounts 
of capital tied up in such enormoudy 
risky ihvestiiieiyts, it is not surprising toat 
the peo]de involved should be quirity, 
nervous and desperate for aiaurance arid 
leastorance. It is this atmosphere of ten¬ 
sion, of todden success and fear of failure, 
that has been recorded in the autoor’s 
dtodpin style. He lets people speak 
for itetosdvei, and toe result is often 
hikmous: 

*' ** k agree, Pandro, i Agiee,*^'Baritrik lud. 
ftagered ^ike script and dearad kii 
thktot agein. 'VTttate'e^ ana )aaall print 
al^t Liacalti, though. Do you think h 
be tto obvious in have someone my 
him, going to the toeatri 
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TABU TALK HI DOWMING STRECT 

The CaMnet 

By Patnck Gordon Walker. 

Cape. 190 pages. 35 »- 


In this entertainii^ Bttle book» in 
which he draws on his own experience at 
the cabinet table under both Attlee and 
Wilson, Mr Gordon Walker has a serious 
purpose'; to controvert those, es^iaWy 
Mr Richard Grossman and Mr John 
Mackintosh, who have maintained that 
the days cabinet go^rmilibnt are over 
and the prime minister rules in its stead. 
Mr Gordon Walker has a double 
advantage. First, Mr Grossman pro¬ 
nounced his veidiot (writing of Bagehot) 
before he sat in a cabinet himsdf ami 
Mr Mackintosh, on current form, seems 
unlikely to ascend to that status. Second, 
the days of the Wilson government, par¬ 
ticularly ks latter ones, offer increasing 
evidence that when cabinets exert them¬ 
selves prime ministers do still have to run 
for cover. 

Mr Gordon Walker does well, but not 
conclusively well. To answer Mr Gross- 
man’s charges that Attlee did not consult, 
or inform, the cabinet about making the 
atomic bomb and that Eden was per¬ 
sonally responsible for the Intervention 
at Suez in 1936, he can point out that 
both prime minister^ consulted, and 
worked with, a group of senior colleagues. 
So, he says, " partial cabinets, but not 
prime ministerial government, have 
become an acc^ted and established 
part of the cabinet system.** Yes, but 
then how small is “ partial ” ? As Mr 
Gordon Walker relates a little rooroseiy,, 
in March, 1968, it was Mr Wilson and, 
Mr Jenkins between them who took the 
decision to declare a r bank holiday on 
the introduction of the two-tier ^Id 
price. When “ a number of cabinet 
ministers ^* met in Mr Brown's room at 
the Gommons that night and phoned 
Downing Street for information Mr Wil- 

SOCIETY'S NEW MASTERS 

The Biocrats 
By Gei^ Lfeach. 

CApe. 317 pages. 35s. 

Much of the ground that this book covers 
l^s beootne familiar. Gontraception, abor¬ 
tion, popubtion Control, human artificial 
insemnnatiofi, genetic engineering, kidney 
machih^f pigan t^ahflphntation and the 
pfolongiw of .fanhdicapped, lives have aS 
vfm md truly expounded in die 
priiss, on sdleMsion and fe earlier books by 
other au'tho^s^ Dne weU ask whether 
u room for ahodier exposition, 
aiiotjbertpoi^'tp,,46e"v^ is'happening in 
sdendsts’ and iii Jte^tals and 

doctors* ^limcs. , ‘ 

, 1 % a{U depends jOH whose qupanv vbu 

inlpzmedi , and Hi^ 

tour qmia tnae^r tos as 

as diose mentioned above^^^netmry, 


son le^kd brusif^ 

“ irregubriy called in 

fact, ask a dbom of d|em riiiidd to 
NiJunber'Tba:^; liA btei^;;^ 

N^atuially, ^rdjpa Wfdfcer is 
itkkem idiout re^ of that: 

In aapbining the diidUm to 
from east of Sveb ;|^^ admjk tha^ 
some f actions and depliriitions, 

ixiOludingr Mir, Wilson's shm difbope of 
the easf^^irf^Suez i^licyrin Slandi» 11967, 
sieem not to fit into i xonsequent pat^ 
t|r|i of decision.'’ Hb 'defends hi^ own 
aot^tance Of alb W ibe education iier*^ 
vine in Jfknuary, 1968: he does not feel 
thiat miniaten should sit in cahitnet lim^y 
as the spokesmen of thmr; !^ 
interest. He also provides two, am^iiig 
accounts of imaginary cabinet meetings : 
one Of them could very easily be die 
Atdee cabinet at the time of Abadan. 
^However, a key elucidating a number of 
aUusions is to be printed in Hater editions 
of the book. 

What is particularly enjoyable is Mr 
Gordon Walker's collection of minutiae 
about cabinet behaviour. Llo^ George 
once said: '* A man who maxes a hve- 
mi'nute speech in a cabinet is voted a 
bore straightaway." Poor Mr Gousins. 
Apparently members can change their 
seats : Derby would not sit next to 
Disraeli, and Mr Gordon Walker himself 
asked to be moved away from Dalton, 
" who kept up a ninhiiig commentary 
on the proceedings,^' Mr Wi>lson sebms to 
count heads more than most of his pre¬ 
decessors. Smoking, it seems, came in 
after the first war ; Attlee banned it to 
help the babnee of payments ; but then, 
as one might have expected, " Sir Wins¬ 
ton Ghui^iH reintr^uced smoking in 
1931." All in aU a surprisingly lively Imk. 


for example!, and foetal medicine. It is 
authoritative, very Up Co date, and nXire 
tibn adequately documented. His souixes 
arc foiihraably international. He quo^ 
for example, the results of a Swedish 
inquhy into wluit ha|g)ens to the offering 
of mothers vdib are rdTuised abortion. One 
fmndked vand twenty such chfidreh, fol¬ 
lowed up to their twehty-fint birthdays, 
showed rates double those of arntrid 
dhiklren for psychiatric consultation and ^ 
hospital treatment for juvende ddin- * 
qqency; and than half as" many 
stayed on at school beyoild official 
leaving^ege. 

In Kis last chapter on the ^nqmics of 
scientific aqd otemc^ a^vancie the author 
new Ippund for a VikA 4imt«d 
sii Jayben. He inquiries‘Wiicthipr them am 
adya^ mhribt 

p ^ ’.M' •iJvw 

smne exain|^ C colWpilSt andyris. 
In tcims of m the 

United Stabc'mdbey spegt on a Oeinpalpfn 


to enooinage people to wear seat 
is likely to be 60-70 timm as eHskaivi 
one to disoDuiage people from dririknK 
and driving* In Britain the OOit of ai^f||fl^ 
a;4eath for five years is liMy toihe immy 
: five times as great with a t^ney madune 
as %irilh a aiooessful trans^ant., 

.Mr Leach avoids the "Woriden qfp 
.triodem science" approach as well as 
egrriational and the alarmist. He keeps his 
llhd On the ground and confines hh fore- 
casts to the next ten yeacs or so- 4 or him; 
no human brains kept alive In pois. But \ 
he is critical of adentists for being "wafied 
off >by their own expo'tise," for owing 
aliegiatioe only to science and not to. 
soebty, and of dootoA for their tnuditson 
of sHehoe and their ^shut mouth 
mystique." Time and again, his theme 
goes, " society has woken sqp to find itaalf 
living with a major biomeducal trend that 
it has never agreed to. . . Hence his 
tide. It is reassuring, therefore, to find him 
gnidgingly adimCting that, although doc^ 
tors have sometimes put thensselves in an 
almost godlike imition, they are 
" on the whole fairly ethical charactem/' 
There are not many errors : die foUtcle 
sthnulaiiing hoemone ss olomsphene, not 
domiphone ; a nfisring table-rnerenoe on 
page 302 could mystify some readers. 

ANYTHING BUT B^llLE 

The Myth of France 
By Raymond l^udqrff. 

HamMh Harnii^ofin 235 pagesi. 42B. 

It is liable to happen to anyone. You' 
suddenly grow tired of aH tfie talk a^bout^ 
France and Vime fran 0 ise, about h' 
mission civiiisatrice and Tfonch logi^ 
clarity and wit. You dedde you ^ve Iwd 
enough of this cool assumptfofi bU ;it|h# 
part of the French that .France is inipo^ 
tant rimply because Ffonce exists and 
Frenchmen have taken the trouWc to be* , 
bom. And therefoire you write an a/egry 
book, exposing as myth aM these tniior; 
petings Of French suprema^ and voca¬ 
tion. YOU sneer at thorn booxs whildi aih 
ihustrated with Joan cf Arc's statue alt 
Rouen, peasants in the fields, a French 
soldier at the ^ front " and other sdrthn^ 
subjects." You reveal sofoe of tlie atroci^ 
ties of Fibnch cotoniaT history and yOu 
desdribe the repressive French police 
system. You point out hosV uriy Faris ii, 
how terrible is its past and now undis¬ 
tinguished £s its present. You point to 
themuddy vefoia^ of Fieheh jottmalkin, 
yens have a little^ ChorUe over the faihaiUf 
of ' the maisms de rUlmre (and a '^g at 
Malraux), you «li!ment-over die dedfoe i^ 
ihe French cafo. Suggest, too, that ShCit , 
ishb rml masOn fobdieve that the,Frabh 
are particularly adept at lovetibkii^.' / 
And what have: you done ? Unless you 
have been parti^uls^iy ehsafid, yOu; vKH 
have Created anptho' my^ about Fiince. 

nb^ics^esCrip^ most 

mis, of a ^ris^^oriihmod by a certain 
a certafo^^’t^ fo ^ air, 
with a hinted vfolenoe and mnse of 
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delayed expWsjbn. Ev^ PSiriif traffic^ he 
tells VLB, k diffeient from lirafm: elsewhere. 
French cars have the distinctlefn of being 
**abobt ;the ^licst in the world.*" It Is 
as if Frahoe, try its very crudity/ had 
temper and eyiV his af&ihed its values 
and its place in the world. Theie's no 
place lite Fimnce. 'Wicked Americans go 
to Paris i^en they die,!.. 

This k a v%Didus and an kstriguing 
book. As a hvely attack on France and 
on Chit most hatefnl of men, the forei^ 
lover of French culture, it is unusual in 
two ways* First, the author spends very 
little time on the egocentric shortcomings 
of the politicians and a great deal of time 
on the literary world. And here his main 
targets are Pieyre de Mandiargues, 
Georges Bataille, Klossowski and others, 
with a few side-glances at structuralism 
and the new novel, etc. It is strange to 
hnd a chapter devoted to the late Boris 
Vian. ^Stranger still to find “The story 
of O con^^red as an essential element 
of French literary culture. This work is 
invariably discuss^ by Anglo-Saxons and 
quite often read in the American editio|i. 

The eecond unusual feature of this book 
is its conclusion. It k as if the writer had 
worked off his bad temper and has pitched 
into his pet hates. He therefore concludes 
with a serious attempt to understand the 
divisions of France and the nature 
of the French ikmrgtois. Dean Acheson- 
like, he urges France to wake from its 
dreams, Pl^aps here, as elsewhere, his 
approach is too narrow. Perhaps he should 
rkiect on Aristide Bnand*s remark about 
** that national egoism without which a 
nation is lost.*’ But it is a good conclusion 
to a Ix^ that provides absorbing and 
compelling reading. 


BATONRY 

Conductor’s World 
By David Wooldridge. 

Battik and Rockeliff: The Cresset Press» 
393 pag^, illustrated. 70s. 


If you watch them, you do not hear 
them. If you hear them on records, how 
nurch^.k their^ and how much belongs to 
the ^in^rs ? What are great perform¬ 
ances and how does a conductor resolve 
she ambiguous roles of pezfomer and 
ostuUor when he is in action ? There is 
m >|ot to be said for the rules that 
Qerilipz laid d^avn in L’Art du Chef 
^'Orchestnei ”* But they may seem old 


Mr ^Vooldridge plainly feek) 
^,' a ; where composition 

k more and the <hores of 

nptaitii^ ^where a *!wprk” consists of 

can 

fijt qwh iinpnk^isatxMryideas^ So who 

k dten I ' 

; They m *ew|ii tp They give 

out lii^ blaa^ si^ m the 

interval, are adf)*^ by ^It-Mucated 
mwd<Al amateiHT, and hilte fiacii other like 
c^ts whenever they fed like it Stravinsky 
hin aome inteiiudng/ppmmeii^ on a ^ecr 
1>n Rite of Spring. 

> hM son?® excoriating c6m- 

on dte mistakes and arrogance of 



Gustav Mahler ham eerieatures by Otto 
Baehler 


a iTiudh greater number. There is no lack 
of self-con/fidence in the way he interprets 
the minds and measures the artistry of 
c^ductors from Weber to Colin Davis 
and Zubin Mehta. He is not encouraged, 
it,seems, by sope of the younger genera¬ 
tion, aiid sceptical of some of the vibrant 
men. Can they resolve the rivalry between 
the craft of musical conception and the 
art (rf realisation ? Mr Wooidridge’s clos¬ 
ing question invites a question in return : 
are hk two nouns the right way round ? 

BUCK MESSIAH OR 
MEGALOMANIAC? 

Papa Doc : Haiti and its Dictator 
By Bernard Diederich and A 1 Burt. 

The Bodley Head, 409 pages. 42s. 

I'his is the shocking story of how 
President Duvailicr of Haiti has stayed 
twdve long ytsars in power by virtue of 
lies, corruption, wholesale murder, 
voodoo and American aid. Not suiprisingly 
litde has been written about this unhappy 
country in recent years—you canimt 
collect information, much less Wrip the 
truth, and survive. So thk factual aocouht 
of the Black Messiah’s life and times, 
which sets the record straight ip sA its 
cibokedness, is aB the more weicosha. 

One of the authors Hved in Haki for 
fourteen years, the other was a frequent 
visitor. Both were expeUed. The mass of 
apparently well doiciunimted; tnformatioh 
tn^ have packed into :thk book sometimes 
reads, dry and staccato^ like news agenty 
reports; but the wes^th of inttk^lng 
incident makes styk of presentai^n a 
secondary consideratbn, 

Not a gtoat deal has ever crime fo light 
about die young , Duyalklt^ delb^ 
area for'reseatch-4>ii^ s<Mk||i^;'' 

zpthfog'in hk eariy life: as silent'mid 
dodt^^ to suggest that hk faftltor, 0 
tcadwr^ and his modier," ^a; 
bM,.kisktam;* 

** Too ihdYweVted to devtftop 


prkrate kk> hSa^ 

perhaps, for the mulatto £stal4hh|nent— 
he was hired by the Irster-i^erican Alfaixs. 
Commksion to work in a dinic set ,up to 
control the local aoourge of yaws. ^ A 
colleague remembered him as a, ** jj^buckl, 
nearsighted assktant,” apparently widi no 
political commitments. 

The authors can shed little lig^ on 
why thk bland little man should have 
grown into a malevdent paranoiac, but 
they have plenty of stories to tell hk 
current maj^pmania. In die beginning, 
it seems, he was content to bracket himself 
modestly whh Trotsky, Mao and de 
OauBe; then came hk bdief in hk super¬ 
natural qualities, “a giant capable of 
edipsing die sun ” as he described himself; 
and from here it was only oiie step to the 
“Oatfohisme de la Revolution” widi its 
staggering version /of the Lord’s Ptayer: 

Our Doc, who an in the National Palace 
for life, hallowed be thy name by present 
and future mneratibns. Thy will be done 
in Port-Au-rrince and in the provinces. 
Give ui this day our New Haiti and never 
fo^ve the trespasses of die and-patriots who 
spit every day on our country . . . 


Imagination boggles at Ihe thought of hk 
next move. 

The authors have not tried to explain 
the ineffective role of the Roman 
Catholic church in all this. But they do 
describe in a separate chapter how vo^oo 
—^whidi the doctor is believed to practise 
—invades and dominates the life and 
beliefs of every Haitian peasant to the 
point where mass and communion merge 
ihito the orgiastic dances and trances of 
voodoo “ happening.” Nor is it clear from 
anything in these four hundred pages how 
the Vatican has managed to justify the 
retention of its Papal Nuncio in Haiti, 
accredited to a head of state whom the 
Catholic church has excommunicated. 

The authors have, on the other hand, 
a great deal to say ^out Haiti’s relations 
with the United States. Like Graham 
Greene in his preface to the book, they 
es^ress the ho^ that the United States 
will allow Haiti to work out its own 
political destiny without the hdp of the 
marines, when Duvalier finafly leaves the 
scene he has so savagriy devastated. They 
feel strongly that the doctor’s practice 
of consistently turning the American 
obsession with the communist bogy—or 
perhaps reali*^—^to hk own advantaj^ has 
already been allowed to go on far too 

fonF- 

AQ Jbut the D^rtmenk of Jus^, 
Edkc^tibn and the Post Of&ct had Ibptn 
ik .Unkeici hands for nineteen years 
when the pulled but in 19^ 

d|||i^ .which time Duvaflief had hra 
an^ time to. assess the xnenstlali^ and 
al^mUdes of the occupy^ power. WMi 
Chktro in <^ntrol oiriy nkM kway 

across the Windward Tass^. atm m 
wing nmiblings next door ih the pekt- 
iVnjilfo/P<^foican Duvmier 

has beck able to biadkh^ ifhe Ameriekn 
akthorkSes Into ntatnsifo ari ahnhst 

hriint^ptfetr of Whtiii" 
tmlj^o^ruy whh^ thqulertea mont^ 
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from 

Oxford 



John Donne 

A Life 
R. C. BaM 

Thoroughly readable... 
p^chohjpcaUy acute. t. * 

It is one of the most attractive 
major biographies to be published 
in recent years, and will $erve 
admirably as die foundation of all 
future interpretations of 
Donne’s life and penunulity.*— 
Martin Seymour-Smith in the 
Spectator 9 plates 70/- 


Beethoven 

The Last Decade 1817-1827 

Martin Coopar 

‘The most important addition to the 
music library for many years.’— 
Nevitlc Cardus in The Guardian 
2 plates 90/- 


D. H. LeWrence end 

theNewWorid 

David Cavitch 

‘1 knew that he was going to 
write an interesting book, but 
what he has in fact written is a 
splendid one.,.. Mature, cool, 
controlled, often brilliantly 
incisive in its critical intuitions.’— 
Mark Schorer 52/- 

The Growth of 

White-Collar 

Unioniem 

George Sayera Bain 

In America, white-collar empl^ees 
already outnumber manual; this 
point IS iikdy to be r^ched in 
Briuin during the 1980s. If the 
trade-union movement is to 
continue to play an effective role in 
the industrud system, it miist recruit 
these whhe-coliar woikers. This 
book sets out to discover the 
factm that'promote or hinder the 
growth of trade unionism amoi^ 
them. 55/- 


Food, Farming and 
the Common 
Market 

Midiaal Buttarwick and 
Edmund Nayllla Rolfa 

f If negotiations ever reopen with 
the E.E.C this book wUl be a 
use^ antidote to emgxmted and 
unfounded arguptmts ht and 
against, fh the meantud^ it 
Hebrides mnnaiyais of the 
cominoii farm pracy at least as 

ifi^r eg MlVthuig tlttt hw < 

WMMrailMde the Community.’— 

. TinMiUMennr SiwH wt yno ^ 
on fim p u W ip in i ^ . . 



Patteme of 
Dominance 

Philip Maaon 

Philip Mason surveys the entire 
field of race relations, tracing the 
different forms of man’s 
domination over man, throughout 
the world and throughout history, 
down to present-day Britain, 

SoOth Atrici, and America, 

Jnttimte of Race Relatiom 

Revolutioniste 
In London 

A Study of Five 
Unorthodox Socialists 

Jamaa W. Hulaa 

‘The book may be read as an 
excdlent, ind^ entrancing 
introduction to the individuala 
ooncemed and the underground 
ferment of the time. But more subtly, 
almost unconsciously, it is a tribute 
to the potency of the anarchist 
idea.’—Michael Foot in the 
Evening Standard 48/- 

Money In Britain 
1959.1369 

Edited by 

David R. Crooma and 
H. Qu Johnson 

This book is based on the 
proceedings of a conference of 
monetapr economists in 
uttiversitids, banks, and the 
government service held to mark 
the tendi iuiniversary of the 
publication of the Raddiffe 
Report. The papers review post- 
Raddifie dievdopments in ul 
aspects of the Bndsh financial 
sector. 45/» paper covers 20/-* . 

Theory of ~ 
Economic growth 
MieMoMor^ilma 

Professy Moriilikna diinuMB 
eoMiOBiio jmwth 

theory d 

dynamic economidi; yrill resold 

on powdt 
of ^ 

ailbai^ci^ 


HOrelia Nottwn 
WlaifrMQM , 

By the author of ChmktU ^ 

the first biography of Ndaon^s 
daughter by Lady Hamilton adds ! 
ibim Badnating de^ \ 

known story and gives a munded^ ' 
{deture of Hmda heridf--^ 
woman of courage and chaiacier , ^ ^ 
and an interesting figure in her 
own rigjk xB plates' 65/- 


Myeolvoe 

Whm Young 

Prank Budgap 

Tlk memory is senatiye, his 
writing nitty.... As it was for 
Joyce, so now it is for us: a 
pleasure to know Mr Budgen.’-^ 
William Trevor in The Gusrclina 
8 plates 35/- 


TheOxford Chekhov 

Volume V, 

StorieB 1889-1891 
Translated and edited by 

Ronald Hfnglay 

This volume cofft&ins all Chekhov’s 
hetkm Brst published betweed i8Sb 
' and iSgt, a period when he was fuR 
of doubt and perdexky about his 
rde as an artist, llie stories aie . 

A Preaejf Story ^ The Dmi^ Ginrv, 

The Rrincess^ Peatam Woenen^ and 
Tiheveu 42/- 

Communiem 
and Vio BrItiCh 
Trade Unlofia 
t924-1S33 

A 8tudy of the 

National Mtnori^ Movement 

Rpdariak Martin 

This book a esseittkl leading for . att^ 
whoafeactiveormterestedfothc , 

, tra^ union movement; and not 
least for thosemay tend to 
rqmt tM worst cdtlm Hati^ 
Minority Movemeiit^s Bectariah 
erfmemyZ-^Tritane 50/-^^ - 


Fra-Cdonlai 
Afffioan Trade 

Esuyson Trade jn ' 

CentiTil and.EaCdm 
Africa before 1900 
Edited,by ' 

fold t ard Graiy 

and OfefcI.Rtiiiil f i jiUBii 

ThiiigtpMy»iiwwentjiBiw*8iliBd 

documem 

archsetdopcalt^iGow^^ 
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or arms he taunted them accuiatiotts 

of'ncimoy rwiuk. Iba the 

Titian Red Cross, which ewed so much 
to Amerjciw America;, 

as "a demi>cnM,<ipi. 4 ^” And for «oe^ 
good reason or^suidther detiv^ wuitfid 
’start again.,' 

Thete are inhue^ting ehtiiiten on sMne 
eq^c iii’Stanrqd invasion attempts 
exiled, patriots and forngn adventuseis ' 
and a vdicie string of disastrous guerrilla 
idpetMibtu. Hiey were heroic in conce^ 
Ttion, most of them, but' aH of them 
, Ul^nepared, undermanned and patheti¬ 
cally inadequate in execution. Even so, 


som capM, within an ace of success and 

lid ' imi^.. tile. 

.ijjpaieti i tkwi attempts to Inemte 

' it is true;'|iN'^.^^er to refloat'his' 
fbitnetfy flohsBljro tourist industry, 
Duvalier is, twiiq;; playing 

it eopl and. hired two hi^- 

• •''“r^ iii*htioos firms—dearly 

isaaaasss w—ewsia A 

itnfiroiie„hii howevm- siioderi-' 

fill thc'mtnfMii^^ Haitians w!dt' the 
fhorteii qf. pripuries ate likely to slm 
^ " Sa diiSii^s so long as Fhpa iioc 

National Balaoe. 


;THE SCIENCE OF ART 

Bdiind Appeanmce: A Study of theReltttiotiS’' 1 ntWt 0 n Panting and the 
[Natural Sciences in this Century 
,By C. H. Waddington 

^Edinburgh University Press. 966 pages, including (dates. £g. 


GUIDES for the amateur 

The Fi^ii^ttoas oi PalAtial Crete: A 
Survey of Cmt in the Early Bronze Age 
By Reith Brahigan. 

RquiUdge aiid Kegan Paul, 24B pages. 

5 &;' 

in Gypnu: Homeric, Hellenistic 
and Roman 

By, ^ Vassos iUiageorghis. 

Thamies Md Hudson, 212 pages, indud- 
ing iflustrati<^. 84s. 

Tedmology in the Andcat World 
By Henry Hedges. 

Allen Lane The Penguui^m^^^^ 
vindfading, illustration^. ^sC 

The Battle of Acthim : 

Triumph of Augustus ‘ 

By John M. darter. > . 

Harhish Hamilton, 271 p^tges. 4as. . 


Those who think painting is now in a state 
cd glorious irrelevance, a marginal alien 
activity in a science-dominated world, 
should make the effort, to read F^essor 
Waddington^s book. That effort is squired 
is in no sense a criticism; his writing is 
always lucki. But when a distinguished 
authority on animal genetto turni profes- 
isional eyes on to a lifdong interest in 
' painting, die result could luurdl^ fail to 
be complex and challenging. It is, in fact, 
an exdting book—and to explain the high 
price it shoiikl be added mat there are 
some splendid illustrations of . modern 
painting, many in colour. 

Links between science and art have 
often been souigh^ A lot of artists them¬ 
selves hav^ of ,them. And for any 

abstract painting it u jmssible to. find a 
close visual ^lallel in some scientific 
photograph or diagram, perhaps of a 
section of granite, or the fining of the 
^ human brain, or earthquake waves. Books 
have been devoted to bringing this type of 
visual experience to the notice of painters. 
When Professor Ed^r Wind, the art 
historian, gave the Rdith lectures in i960, 
he said that artists 'were haunted a 
desire to mimic scientific procedures. At 
the sa^ time, he seenukt. st^ti^^ about 
. the novelty then being attributed to the 
; introduction of stochastic—or random— 

: processes in art ; the uiiexpected had 
always been a phrt of-artisde discipline. 

Mr Wadduif|on,i lOn. hand, 

believes that in the past 20 years artists 
) have assimilated science at a^ dee|>er level, 
by empathy or through the ports,” as he 
I puts it, than did the ^sometridtsers and, 
surrealists before the war, despite their 
^ more obfvious inWh^eih^t ivim it. He 
maintair^' that today no krtist worth his 
salt would dream os usky -acient|fic vinial 
experience tiilless he was sum ;that ^ 
iiiuige had tneaning. In tracing the stox^j', 
: of painting ddting be last half 
alor^ide that of stlentifib 
^ he is .^cemed with the ways %n which 
both Jointers and scientists havd seen the 
changhif'^mcter of the material worid 
iimwt. Just as the existing written 


langu^e was found inadequate to describe 
scientific advances^ so painting has had 
to adapt itself in a similar way. 

In the 40 years between the beginnings 
of cubism arid the new styles of painting 
in Ameridi whieh^began in the X940S, the 
advance of sciemoe was almost explosive. 
The new physics evolved around quan- 
trum mechanics, the equivalence of waves 
and particles, and the ^nciple of indeter¬ 
minacy. Not only did society have to 
accept the idea that the world was not 
made up of mere Juxnps of matter, but 
it was also being realised in many other 
ways that nature has turned out to be 
much more mystedous than had been 
suspected at the turn of the century. 
There was widespread discussion of the 
new ideas through the writings of BerUand 
RusseH, Eddington and Whitehead, and 
attkts am no less intelfigent creatures than 
others. Indeed, their curiosity is par¬ 
ticularly baip* 

In the near future Mr Waddington 
thinks that the concept of organisadon— 
applied in biology, sub-atomic physics,, 
communications engineering, error- 
correcting networks and. so on—-wiill come 
to play a larger part ip general scientific 
theory and he expects that painters will 
react in sbme entirely new and unpredic¬ 
table way. But just as there are many 
difierent sciences, there must, he says, be' 
many different types of painting. It was a 
mistake in the ^$t to try to search for 
a single basis for new streams in art. 

Interesting^ly, Mr Waddington sees ih 
Giacometti!!^ eculptiires a nek sort ^ 
reafism,.a creation of bob active energy 
and at the same time space^ and ah 
insistence on the impossibility a com¬ 
plete knowledge of the external wbd4» 
the OTTrent showing of his Welsfe:., 
pairidxigi^ Graham Sut^rland also seems, 
tp be striving for a nkw type of natural 
'realism. 

. Thia account of ba dialogue tetvveen 
painting and science dbout thb nature dt 
the ^exieiiial world l|ads to no simple 
condus^i l^t it 
channels for interesting speculation^ 


As all kinds of i^fiali|ed knUwiedge 
become more e8otei:!H:| thk peed for 
works of high viilgapisation ; not lea^ in 
tl^. field of #the classics, where general 
irifterest seems to be fully sustained while 
the old-fashioned classical training 
declines. The expansion of the universities 
ensures the supply Of competent authors ; 
and, to judge by the flow of new books, 
there is a steady market for them. It is 
worth considering different aspects of such 
works. 

First, the readership for which they 
are designed : one can roughly divide 
them into alpha, where Greek and Latin 
sometimes appear untranslated and a 
coxTC^nding degree of knowledge is 
assumed in other fields ; beta, where they 
are translated but the originail may be 
given as well ; gamma, where everything 
is translated and references are some¬ 
times left out. 

Second, their size and shape, whidi are 
determined by the technique and econo¬ 
mics of publishing. They normally but 
not always appear as part of a series. 
Tliey fall into two classes. First, a more 
respectable descendant of the coffee-table 
bo^, which was large, er^nsive and 
primarily a picture-bo(^. This kind, from 
Its origins, one may call a quarto-type 
book, though it is often a rather wide 
octavo. It resembles its forebear by width, 
hkn^meness and laVishness with plates ; 
it diveiges from it by giving primary to 
a scholarly text, fh size 

and Wumly by ocat' bemg i^^ed as 
soniethihg tq be dUxbed, not a source of 
pride (ftere arc |pqjart»cto m 
The other type is j|ie octavovtype, dr ordi- 
bebk: here^^, the is undisputed 
bipg, with unly ID many illtisttations as 
pfcided, ;which may. ^ qufte a lot 
. Lastly, there is the fiapd .^ the generef 
editor, wlfich may be Irtatf or light, and 
s*»^ aim at; uniformity of style and sub- 
dUnika or at originali^iifid: divergence; 
ihd;idiere i| the 

partipularl^l^p^Mf sueoess^ 

. of hiAlish^ 

Tbamet and Hudson, spedidifts in tim 
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sjnuNa vopics 



A water*lifting device on an Egyptian tomb 
painting of about 1500 BC 


field, where the same convenient type of 
layout spreads over several series that are 
quite different in other respects. 

With these criteria in mind, one may 
attempt to define the four books under 
review. , 

Dr Branigan s book ks the first in the 
series States and Cities of Ancient Greece 
(general editor Dr R. F. Willetts); octavo 
type, ampAy illustra^ ; alpha readership, 
but with ah extremely clear Style which 
renders it accessible to beta-plus rcadeils 
and enjoyable by those among them who 
know Crete. It deals with the early bronze 
age 6f Crete, roughly from 2,800 to 2,000 
BG, before the palaces, the art of writing 
and the great Minoan civilisation. It was 
a lively time, with some periods of fine 
pottery and jewellery. 

Dr Karageorghis writes in tlie series 
New Aspects erf Antiquity, by arcliae- 
ologists -on their own discoveries (for 
which he is particularly suited; he has 
n6t only dug at Salamis for years, he 
was born* within a few miles of his site); 
general editor Sir Mortimer Wheeler ; 
beta-plus readership ; large quarto type, 
half way to coffee-table, with many 
plates ; a handsome book, as always from 
this stable. Rather sumptuous treatment 
for a specialised and provincial subject: 
the tombs of Salamis in Cyprus from the 
eighth Co the fourth century bc, with a 
last chapter on the unfinished excavations 
of the town, which has so far only revealed 
late remains. Ihe main interest of the 
early tombs is the doseness of tlieir: ritual 
to what is described in Homer, and the 
evidence which the tomb-gear gives about 
war-chariots of that , period* 

Mr Hodgea^a book on ancient techno¬ 
logy is rm a member of a series; gamma 
readership.; quarto, type, with many dear 
line-drawings as weU as phqtogiaphs. It is 
primarily, concerned with the andeat 
western world (mdudiog figyirf and 
Mesopotamia^ fipm !the,b%inmc^ to ad 
J joo-^-a«reat 4 eal to comftres^ into a,sfhojrt 
book, the more Ho aa a seventh of it, rather 
unnecessarily, is devoted, ancient 
techadlogy everywhere China 

Wefl written,; jaot |qui|c<|Ki well 
oigahit^* 


Mr Cartexa^ iKwk .in*, the, serii^ 
Turning Poinfe' 

Sir Denis Bjogaa)^r49em-g^0m^ 
ship—one feels gamma plus was 
aimed at, beta minus adiievisd.; octavo 
type, with few illustratiom, good maps 
and an unfrlied but strongj^r fdt ^eed for 
chronological and genealogical; tal^s« ft 
covers tl^ period from ithe. aasasrinadpn 
of Caesar to ;the d^th of Antony and the 
triumph of (Flavian. Of the iouf hoolta 
mentioned, here, it is the best value for 
the general reader ; detailed, weU-written, 
and with an axe^ to grind. During the 
period all doubtful points are interpreted 
in favour of Antony and not a single 
good motive *is ascribed to Octavian 
(though in a final chapter, when he has 
become Augustus, his motivation is sdlowed 
to be slightly less suspect). Excellent read¬ 
ing and a valuable antidote to the secular 
Augustan legend. 

HALF KOGGART 

Speaking to Each Other: Volume One, 
About Society : Volume Two, About 
Literature 

By Richard Hoggart. 

Chatto and Windus. 256 and 280 pages. 
30s arid 35s. 

Professor Richard Hoggart’s two volumes, 
whidi bear the general title Speaking 
to Each Other,” arc not original works. 
Not original that is, in the sense that 
their contents have never seen the light 
of print before—of the other kind of 
originality, of thought and feeling, there 
is evidence enough. It is simply that the 
volumes consi.st of articles that have been 
published before and touched up for the 
occasion. 

The very words “ Speaking to Each 
Other ** give away the faa* that Professor 
Hoggart’s primary concern is with that 
dread word “ communication ” and all it 
has been twisted and manipulated to^ 
mean. Communication,’* in. hi turn, 
naturally implies mass n^edia ” and the 
important social consequencet that ffpw 
from them. We are all sociologists now, 
and so there is no difficulty in finding 
material in this field as rich in boo^ ^aps 
as in genuine ore ; the problem is to 
choose selectively, to oommerit intelli¬ 
gently and to avoid the murkier depths 
of jargon—all of which' may bc obvious 
enough but is nevertheless infinitely easier 
tx> state than to perfonn. Professor Hog^^ 
passes the tests with coburs fluttering 
rather than flying. He is not, that-is, 
remarkable as a stylist—toi write of'child¬ 
ren having “ears the ^ of footballs,** 
when he wiriics to imply a keen sepsitivity 
to atmosphere, is a siugmarly,:tnq>t image 
--*-but “ The Uses of Literacy ” established 
his credentials as a writer, and these twin, 
collections of essays confiitn them. 

Questions of education, shifting cla^ 
boundaries and die cimnges thjty bring in 
culttiual stondafd^nawmlW recur¬ 
ring in his pageMWt^^mad# 
reprinted articles reseipme, jig^w puzzles 



by HaCryG. Johnson. A lecture delivered 
at the University of Edihlmrgb in March 
t970. Paperbound. 75.6d. 
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and Striiciuiral ciMiigt 

Edited by Ian C. Stewart. ^ pp.SOs. 

OYWiMMiCaiattI 
A Studfr ai Oai^pnMitt 
Bconoiiiics 

by A.J. Young$on.15^ pp.40t. 

Adpilt Idiicacian me 
Hstlm iulldliia 

A Symposium on. Adult Education id 
Oevelopine Countries edited by John 
Lowe. 256 pp. May. 


vma^ Capital me 
Grawth 

Papers in honour of Sir John Hides 
edited by J. N.Wolfe< 5^ pp. ICX^ 
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SPRING BOOKS 


Davlil a Ctoarlai are one of BrSailii*# moat 
eotimlaing pabUshen In ttie ftsAd of 
noa-fletion. Our aprinf oattalosue oontalna 
over aoo titlee on economic history, 
hiitoiy, geofniphy, local hiicoiy. trana- 
port, canil and markima hlftory, eto 
Hera we iBt a few titles, taken at random 
from our recent and fortboomlng puhUca- 
ttons which wlU be of special interest so 
economists. 
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. with an excess of pieces; when the 
patfem is cdmpl^, stiil bits 

lying abbut wtth^nS , pucpote 


to serve, l^essor Hogl^t Idbs tiot allow 
a natural affectioni lor the old,, conser- 
vative traditions of the working clasf^ to 
blind him to the advantages the young, 
enjoy now^ not least die feeling that they 
can jUmd>up aisd f^el themselves free <0 
make choices' knd decisbns of their own. 
He indeed^ a radical if any one label 
will sttd^, but all through he avoids the 
temptation of turning his work into a 
kind of accountant's balance sheet with 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
advance of time and techniques neatly 
ran^ in opposition. He is, rather, look¬ 
ing for those subtleties in the tone of 
Voice as expressed in writing that reveal 
so much, that place a man more firmly 
in his dass and define the bent and 
inclination of Us thinking more precisely 
than the actual statements he inakqs. 

The second volume is concerned more 
directly with the role of literature in 
: society, and Professor Hoggart chooses a 
grcmp of writers, Auden, Graham Greeite, 
Orwell and Samuel Butler among them, 
to consider in detail against hh chosen 
background. Once again he steers a 
sensible course between epighini and 
platitude and one or two nails^*^ Orwefi 
was an intensely moral man hit 

firmly on the head. 

The only trouble with these volumes is 
their scrappiness, but, given the plan of 
the books, that was inevitable. 


MAUYAM NOSTMGI^ 

Start fnim AHI, Cbum tem 
By Richard Wraftedt, 

Oxford University Press, aoo pages., 755. 

Arriving in Malaya many years ago a 
new Englishman %vai told that of course 
Malay grammar had been invented by 
Winstedt-^kh some truth. The most 
human of men and ^more at home in the 
conversational salon of a Malay head¬ 
man’s thatched house or housdboat dian 
in a white man's dub, he yet had the 
ihscmct of white men to record and 
codify. Malays and Indonesians see white 
men above aU as organisers, the makers 
of crooked ways straight and gods of 
regularity. Verbs must be either regular 
or irregular, and thus leamable out of a 
grammar like dead Latin or Greek. So, 
memorising Winstedt on the ship, the 
new Engfi^man took some time to realise 
that the mellifluent onomatopoeism of 
Malay, with its subtle infiec^ns and 
allusions, can only be learnt in a house on 
stilts to a chorus of crickets, in the coco- 
rtuts. That Winstedt, in the words of a 
wag, has become a Wiiistedtution was no 
doubt Winstedt’s fault and fate, but not 
his intention or his inclination. 

So this book was opened w'ith the plea¬ 
sure of anticipation ; it is an autobio¬ 
graphical memoir of a man who not only 
wrote voluminously on Malayan history 
and Malay language, but also comri- 
buted more than any other Englidiman 
to Malay education. The chapters here 
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piiatad* ''vkrt Uedaii anmng 
after his evidently wriftia 
f935 and ^ outbreak of war. Th^ cover 
the years from Ids .arrival in Mala|^a in 
rgoe dll the Outbreak of the iVorld 

But one must confess to 
ment. There are sparks of wi^ mboi^ 
and bril^nt comment, Thim are near 
amroatfi^s to; characterimbti/^ both 
^uir^ans and Malays, and Ihd ihterac- 
of ^ their lives eady in this century, 
Theta is some fed of what it •vias like to 
be a junior civil servant in days of 
Malayans eonvenion from a padi 
to one of rubber and dn. But .the book 
is in the main one of anecdotes and per* 
sonal phlt<>^hy, without theme and 
rarely illuminatii^ Malay Itfe as Clifford 
did in ah earlier generation. 

For old Malayians this will be a bed¬ 
side book of nostalgia. It adds a little 
to the vision of Malaya sixty years ago 
but nothing to our knowledge. It is cer¬ 
tainly unfair that the last of his books to 
be published should be an unfinished 
unedited memoir which he himself pre¬ 
sumably decided not to complete in his 
long and fruitful years of retirement from 
Malaya. 


NO ROAD TO DAMASCUS 

Constantine 

By Ramsay MacMullen. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 263 pages. 50s. 

Oonsitantine was, 'by any account, a great 
emperor: he won aU his battles ; he 
unified the Empire for his lifetime and 
re-centred it on Byzantium ; he estab- 
ihhed a sound currency ; and he died in 
his-bed after a long reign. But what 
most interests later generations is his con¬ 
version. How it oame about remains 
rather mysterious: neither evangelically 
nor statutorily was it a sudden and date- 
able step. Professor MacMuHen is not the 
first to tear to pieces the le^nd of the 
miraculous conversion at me Milvian 
Bridge—^the divine leader on that occasion 
seems to have been Sol Invktus—^yet a 
few pages on he is referring to the 
Christians as Constantine’s co-religionists. 
It is certain that Constantine was, in the 
Roman sense, a rd'igious man; die 
Empire needed the support xA God. 
Gradually, rather than suddenly, he came 
to accept the Christian God as his God, 
without ever being Very subtie {for all his 
piesidency of Council cf Nicaea) 
about what Christianity meant in its lets 
ofRtibi aspects. 

Professor MacMullen aims his book at 
those without a ischolariy badqground. It 
is dear, hut almost too shnpitned: there 
are no footnotes or references, and in the 
first part of the book there are many 
quotations given without source, vdiich u 
^mg rather for. On thePto^ hii touch 
is a little coarse (the Christ of Arius is 
described as a demiuige, for examfile). But, 
takeii pA a vdioie, it is an edmuaible intro¬ 
duction to a turning point in EurojpOan 
history. ^ 
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CiffTAIN BUIDSt IN PieKING ORDER 

P^pifimaiHfc'Ceiremoid^ ^n8 Protocol : Proceduris and Praetki^s 

By John R. Wi^ arid loan Serres. 


Macmillan. 396 pagcs.^ Ai'O. 

Hiemr^^y* the authors, exi^s even 
among animals, as js shown both by the 
bees and by the n^p^ial ceremonies of 
certain biras.” His Eminence, The Most 
Reverend John Cardinal I>oe, one of the 
more pleasing personages in theb book, 
M/puld surely agree. So wonUd the 
N^rshals of the Soviet Union, even 
though^ they take only the fifteenth p'lace 
in tl^ir country’s order of precedence (as 
opposed to its real pecking order). 
Adherence to a strictly agre^ set 
protocol rules is particularly important in 
international relations, where there are 
quite enough possibilities of friction 
without needless squabbling about la place 
d table. Consider, for example, the 
embarrassment of the Dutch government, 
which had to give , up inviting judges of 
the International Court to gatherings 
attended by the Hague diplomatic corps 
because the ambassadors rejected the 
judges* claim to precedence. 

Drawing on long experience in tlie 
diplomatic and consular services of the 
United States and France, Mr Wood and 
the late M. Serres have compiled a 
detailed (if expensive) handbook for their 
col'leagues which covers not only the 
agrement and the ultimatum but also 
sticky questions involving archimandrites 
and waistcoats. They include conference 
seating diagrams, warnings about. indis¬ 
creet remarks to newspapermen, and a 
classification of the three communities of 
the rnonophysite heresy. Some Of the rules 
they offer may seem a little obvious; for 
instance, that “ it is for the husband to 
designate the wife who will accompany 
him ” to an ofBcial reception in a 
polygamous country. But there are other 
points that Would not immediately occur 
to most people. Thus, in an official note 
that ends with some such words as ** Tbe 
Embassy takes advantage of this occasion 
to address to the Ministry the assurance 
of its high consideration,” the high 
consideration apparently becomes even 
higher if the date is written on a separate 
line. 


The value of all this guidaiice 

is attested in a pf^ace and 
by Messn Robert Murphy ai^ Angier 
Biddle Duke. And yt% one or ii ¥0 dbdbts 
creep in. Is this as aiidbritative 

a work as that of Sir Eme^ and 

Sir Neville Bfland ? flw far have the 
authors a'Howed their own opinions to 
intexmit^e with the accepts rules ? 
These opinions seem to reflect a certain 
rutb'lessness. 

A host should never wait more than half an 
hour after the time fixed for the arrival of 
a guest. If the guest arrives later, he takes 
the meal where it is at the moment of his 
arrival. 

As to smoking before the end of a meal, 
the authors pxonounce that this habit ” is 
not only in very bad taste, but persons 
who yield to it may be considered 
uneducated and uncultured.” They may 
indeed, but is this question of ordinary 
* good manners Klevant to a study of 
diplomatic style and ceremoniaA ? 

Perhaps a more serious flaw in a book 
whose authors describe it as ” written to 
serve as a reliable reference work” is,a 
sprinkling of errors in , both fact and 
nomendature. The appearance of 
“ United States ” where ” United 
Nations” is plainly intended may be no 
more than a hallowed misprint. But the 
OAU is the Oigunisation of (not for) 
African Unity ; “ Eire ” is not an accepted 
diplomatic synonym for the Republic of 
Ireland ; the ” British, CovninonwealDh of 
Nations ” now difacribes itself more 
briefly, and its prime ministers do not 
meet ” usually once or twice a year.” 
Canada did not become independent 
“after the 1939-45 war” I and the flat 
statement that Nato is “ a miliary 
alliance ” will not assist understanding of 
France’s withdrawal from participation in 
the oimnisation but not from the aUiance 
itself, lltese may seem minor points, but 
the authors nightly emphasise the impor¬ 
tance of precision in diplomatic work ; and 
the buddinil diplomat who looks to this 
book for guidance may be wise to double¬ 
check some of its references. 


THE LintE WOMAN AND HER 
UnERATURS^ 


■ Atickaif_ 
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C^thia White is^a that might hav< 
come straight k Womah*s magazine 
ronunitic yet domestic. Bu 

by the dmd Miss WhiteJjig vdtl 

it, the women^ 

appem neither romanfe «or WlWniehii 
jioid its stress on ^pmeitili^ begiBN^ Upol 
cytiically"ca1C!lild^^ lia w i By ways, thii k 
a distumng book r. >» 


It began as a thesis for Miss White's 
D.Fhil, a sociological study of general- 
interest periodicals written primarily for 
women, that is, excludin^r ^cialist sub¬ 
jects like child care 6r kmtti)^. And wh&t 
emerged is this : the earliest magazines, 
from the late seventeenth century to 
Victorian times, were writ^ for witty, 
educated women with a lively interest 
in dirtent affairs; also carried 

teciety news at a time^ when the 
newspapers did not. ^ Bdttiiig was 
ettattc, and at dmei eccentric^ but a 
cnnmteSk ihim the 

periodiddl of die tiiiie k^as that, apait 
' fitNn ruilnintf their hrintes, women di^d 
improve thimr mindi^^U^ i m provem ent 



^ to. 

as wen. Tile 
the first periodk|d«,^ 
drawings in colour, 
phUqsof^y and the study M j 

The Victorian magari^. ii 
put an end to that 
of nonsenie: Went the cufient 

the em^ir^ and the etr^. iOn 

improvvnll’^ dte ' mind, la 
domestic litde woman whose k^tereltt 
never stmyt^ bevobd Iter own front door 
and the! ,idaal of 

women’s ^riochcs 4 
In. also, 

the barely li^.te hvM^ies htei factory 
girls. There^ Was/a brief didy this 
century, when brash aMv 
Edwardian fflliei deptetdfi^ ' more 
intellectual ^tbb-blN^ 

survived the 19^4^#$war. 
m^azines havf leVi^^ ^ 

I about 


belief diat vroman*f place i| jto 
and that is what She wahtt jto 


The picture Miift White priteB^lM b 
an industry that ccmkl hot, Ohi^ the 
formula now even if it wepd,^; bmuae 
editorial content in a per^hil^^;|fdlmg 
sales and folding maga^xtei 
more dictated by advertisers. 
mince her words' about ^ non- 

service ” articles, thatiS, those n^ Hrietly 
concerned with buying Or spi^adlh^^ tire 
getting squeezed out because 
nothing interest SNho 

regard them as sd many ooM^pigii^ 

'time, may be approapmig.ilfil^ a 
feature on the Pc^toMlo Roaa vdlr ^ 
censored lest it prejudice ^ sbrnO' yoimg 
woman against buying new furniture. The 
American womep’s magazine ipdusOry 
went so far in this direction that it kll 
but killed itself. It was saved only by an 
editorial about-turn, >in the direcrion;;of 
better written, inteBectually inorc Stimu* 
la ting magazines,. Their circulations, are 
smaller 1 dten they were in the .palmy 
i95c^ bqjt their commerci^ policy u, now 
based oh the assumption that tndy WiH 
draw ^ smaller pr^rdon of lUvemie 
from advertising, dxan they have m die 
past, and a rather higher proportion from 
the cover selling price. This has made 
them editorially much more, ent^ri^ihg ; 
Miss White considers a . numb^ of 
American women’s magairine^ giye a 
good read, 

She does nicM; ihihk the taxnC 6F t^ir 
British couixceiparts. While making ad%lte 
right deferenrial noises about tlte dedi- 
oition of their editors, she still thidts that 
editorially women are gottmg a poor deal 
from a press dtet is geared abaost 
excludvely to getdng them to part wHh 
their money for the Deneifit of adverdbars 
without whose support the journals would 
fold. Anid the fault, in her viai^'lies vdtli'^ 
managements that have dloVRad'teui, to 
get so far out of hand diat: 
price meets too smdl a ]d|M|ioriiR»C^;: te 
allow Che degree of wjjlcnri^ to 

experiment that the to 

sujrriva. 
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An OAckl Handbook 

Designed to answer the questions about Britain 
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aspects of life in Britain/ daily telegraph. 
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liipuf-Oiit|Nat Yablas 

for the United Kingdom 19B3 

The most detailed analysis of its kind so far 
produced for the UK, this new Central 
^tisikial OBice publication sets out the full 
results of an important study into the 
mter-dependence and cost structure of British 
industty. £a 159. (by post £s ibs.). 
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Fkit Kepoirt i The Distributive Trades 

An limpartiiil assessment of the effects of SET 
oH prices, maiignis arid productiviky in the 
dietributive tih^e% prepared by Professor W. B. 
Reddaway and memb^ of the research staff, 
Qainbridge Univ^tv Department of Applied 
IconohiU's. £1 los. post £t us. 6d.). 



tunately, t»phre how fttr their troubleii 
stem from competition for advertiiing 
from the newspaper colour sup^eiiiente, 
and now from commercial colour tele¬ 
vision; perhaps someone eke will. But ^ 
is highly critical of those Britkh editors 
who feel that, adyerdsing pressures dpart, 
they cannot move f^ter tham thdr 
sloMWst rmder. Ihe two magaadhes that 
set out to be intdlpcmally stimulating, 
She, dating from the 1950s, a:nd the more 
recent Nova, turn not done at aH badly 
out of it. 

This could be dismissed as one high¬ 
brow youn^ wc»nan*8 view of a press ttet 
gives its less demanding mass readers 
what they want, but it sdll adds up to a 
serious cntickm of the planning, manage¬ 
ment and integrity of mu^ of &e 
woman’s press in Britain, for what Miss 
White says of the peric^icals could as 
easily be said of the women’s sections in 
the national dailies. These papers have 
hu^ influence; they are the place to 
which most women turn for advice on 
how to make tihe best use of their family’s 
rising standard of living. Taste, in matters 
of dress, housekeeping, fumishling and 
even manners, is som^hing most people 
are conscious of not having enough of. 
Their trust in the guidance of magazine 
editors, particularly in the years after the 
war, was as complete as it was touching. 
Miss White says it is being exploited. 
She says so temperately, hot at some 
length and with substantiating evidence. 
And so far no one has emeiged from the 
industry to refute her. 


NOVEL DIAGNOSIS 

llie SituBikm of the Novel 
By Bernard Beigonri. 

MacmiUan. 226 pages. 55s. 

Reading innumerable contemporary novels 
now seems to be one of the occupeitkxiBl 
hazards of an Engi^ don. Courses on 
Anglo>AiQerix3an fiction are (magic word) 
rdev^; they speak to the condition of 
the young. And so we get a book like this, 
weilL«infbnned, serious, written by some¬ 
one who has read omnivotously, reviewed 
eariensively and whose task iit now is to 
enlighten students. The general reader too 
can of couxae profit from the eadtensive 
survey, provided that he cares enough 
aboutt culturai crises. For many a long 
year journalists and critics have been 
toying with such questions as whether the 
novel is doomed^ dead, dying, resurrecting 
or aaoending. Mr Beigonri’s dkgnoris has 
an aulthoriiaitive air, and he is canny 
about prognosia 

H is attention is ixadtiy focused on the 
contrast bcSiween the ocmnxiiusng tradiicion- 
alkm of the English novel and the far 
more xnvenrive, expesteienitaiL fiction com¬ 
ing from those Ammcan writers who have 
abaudemed the cuhural and aesthetic 
aasvBnpt&Qns ^ taken for gimted in this 
introverted kland. The antiHrcmBP in 
Tniiibi domes In far a oer^in amount of 
fahly ttinympaidiefc oieximenit, bin Jt is 


- atfaen fa 

, nbm parlfaidhriy Mr Bkimi- 

There is a grefa dei^ m ttie tinrt Ifatf 
hook that h Uiought*pt0^ing^ the 
last three ' ; ( ta | faSlB- .are kss luMNBng. 
They contain a painstaking survey of the 
ohrofade-iiKMls 'X3f Evdyn Wsiiu^, 
Anthony and C. P. Snow, and 

review at scme 'lkigih the achievements 
of Angus Wilson, Kingsley Amis and 
others. (Not Wiliam Gdding, 
inddenfally—surely a more interesting 
fabulist than most, even if an overrated 
one.) ' 

Part of Mr Beigonzi’s basic aigdment is 
that, Since the 10306^ English ncveilkts 
have iacki^ insi^, d^mamism, or^- 
alsty; they have gone on wrk^ in a 
hapfi^id ^y, without confronting 
eilher the artSsltsc or ihe morad dUeiransus 
presented by a faciety changing with 
fantastic rapidity. It is therefore suipris- 
ing to find that he thinks k worth 
to devote over a famdred pages to 
writers who^ ai^ panfaulariy nostalgic in 
mood or ot^ihodox in tes|il|Kique, or both. 

But he can write arimly on “Ihe 
ideology of'being En^sh,” ahd the chap¬ 
ter on “ America, the incredible reality ” 
offers a most seknuiaicing aocount of what 
he calls the “ comic-apocalyptic “ novelist 
ists. Thomas Pynchon is the one he 
favours most, but he has a good deal tu 
say about John Bartli, whose work may 
be more familiar to English readers. 


CITY'S MILLENARY 

Cairo 

By James Aldridge. 

Macmillan, 382 pages, including illustra¬ 
tions. 845. 

For over a thousand years foreigners have 
been excited and impressed by Cairo, find¬ 
ing it a city unlike any other. But few 
have been able to translate their enthusi¬ 
asm into words. The majority, like the 
tourists parodied by Thackeray in his 
“Notes on a Journey from Cornhill to 
Grand Cairo,” seem fbrever^ confined 
within the time-worn dichfs of earlier 
writers when they come to try failescribe 
each site and scene, each dramatic event 
in the city’s long and troubled history. 

James Aldridge manages to step out¬ 
side these confines better than most in 
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his ”C 3 airo ; Bk)^aphy iqf B CHy."^ This 
is particularly trye of his chapters on the 
mediaeval period when he use^ the works 
of Muslim historians like al^htakrisi to 
provide a spirited account of the lives 
(and geneially, hloody deaths) of its 
Fatimid and Mameluke rulers, men whose 
names arc only remembered today in 
connection with the beautiful mosques 
and tombs with which, in Mr Aldridge's 
strildbg they seem to have souj^t, 

unashamedly, **to buy thdr way into 
paradise." 

Unfortunately,' like so many other 
writers on Cairo, the author is less goed 
on the Ottonmn period and after. Instead 
of trying to show how the dty responded 
anew to its Turkish and Frendi and 
British conquerors he gets involved, too 
Gtften, in a narrative history of Egypt 
itsdf, or in long accounts of the visits of 
well'knovm Europeans who seldom 
remained long enough to become more 
than tourists. A second criticism is that 
he has little to say about tlie ordinary 


RATS. FLEAS AND HISTORY 

A History of Bubonic Plague in the 
British Isles 

By J. F. D. Shrewsbury. 

Cambridge University Press. 67a pages. 

£ 8 . 

The author tells us that, as a young 
bacteriologist in Liverpool in 1933-35, his 
“ first duty each morning was to examine 
for plague the carcases of several hundred 
rats that had been ^ught the day before 
by the city ratcatcher." Now, forty-five 
years later, he has produced a boo-k about 
plague of great authority and schdar- 
ship, which seems certain to remain the 
definitive work on this subject for many 
years to come. 

Except in its rare pneumonic form, 
die disease seldom sprees directly from 
man to man but is primarily a disease 
of rodents, especially of the rat. It is 
caused by the league bacillus, PaSteurella 
peitis, which was first identified in Hong¬ 
kong in 1894. Plague is spread from rat 
to rat by rat fleas, particularly by two 
of the seventeen species of flea that can 
infest them, The Asian tat flea, )Ceno- 
psyfla dfieopis, was almost certaSnly 
respontfble for the great epidemics Of 
buboiltc plague in Europe.- This flea has 
a peculiar laability to become “ bloAed,” 
a diMovery made in Britain at the Lifter 
Institute in .1914. The gizzard of the 
** blocked ” flea is so full of bacilli that 
the flea cannot feed, and when it 
attempU to dp so reguigitates baciUi 
through its pitboscis into the victim. 
Jmt as rats Jeave liidcSng «bips fleas 
abandop cteidi and dying rats, and ,if they 
asc thiimty, vAll 

bite any near Thus, plague 

U by fleas, not by 
,^Professor Shrewnbuiy 

. lepta: about die niabuu^ kUtpry: of 
pli#iie ; lor. insiuinte^ bibemate in 
COM weather; the commein rat ; in 


people of CaiiOi. We aie distantiy aware 
of them in his book, iil^ a S^kemeaieafi 
crowd, gazipg tip Pt heads 

hanging on the Bah^ Eh ZuWeita or t^ng 
forced off their roe^s by ailjllery battles 
between rival Mameluke, factions; but 
that is all. And yet it they, iks much 
as anything else, who were for 

the extrarminary continpi^ in the city's 
history and for the way in which each 
foreign ruler was fpreed to acemmnodate 
himself to the Ideal pattern,of life. To 
take only one example : the Ottoman 
conquerors might imj^rt their own ideas 
about how mosques ought to be built to 
begin with, but, within fifty or sixty 
years, Cairo's workmen had succeeded in 
reimposing the city's distinctive stamp on 
the new style. 

But these are small points. What matters 
is that Mr Aldridge is largely successful 
in his main task of conveying his 
enthusiasm for a Cairo that is " a living, 
breathing entity." We can ask no more of 
a guide. 


medieval Britain was the black rat, Rattus 
rattus—the timid domestic house and 
shop rat—^not Rattus norvegkus—the 
adventurous field and sewer rat which has 
totally replaced the other one here since 
the seventeenth century. He then submits 
tile epidemics of three centuries to pene¬ 
trating scrutiny and attempts, with con¬ 
vincing success to discriminate outbreaks 
of bubonic plague from those of other dis¬ 
eases. This retrospedtive diagnosis is not 
easy if one recalls that over the years 
other epidemics raged : ** flox and small¬ 
pox," “ the styche," “ the fflyx," 
“ French .poa,** " spotted feaver and 
purples,” “King’s EvUl,” “Surfet” and 
“ sweating sickness "—^names that con¬ 
ceal typhus, smallpox, diphtheria and 
influenza and probably otiier , infec¬ 
tions. 

He devotes ninety p^ges to the Black 
Death. (134B-49), which he prefers to 
call “The Great Pestilence,” and the 
same to “The Great Plague” of 1665. 
Between these dates the oxdinaiy reader's 
interest could flag a little as he becomes 
bogged down an a mass of detail. The 
author believes that 5-10 per ceitt of the 
population succuiriM to the Btack 
Pc^th, not 5Q per cent as has been 
commonly suppe^etf* Even so, the social 
and economic coiriequences of this and 
later epidemks urere vpry peat 
suggests that epMkimc of was 
a more severe duti>teiik Lpnoon thail 
that of 1665 aikl that it jMtMt a 0[inti1er 
Of the popuhttiem !^^!^ am la its 

Qutdiitts. The Grekt^ eaitie 

pkpse' haiii ' aires^y cc^- 

tracy ^ im mS^ it hy 

bunnng up w^souroei of Itdectioa.- 
, The » kavenadSby 
tiom &om contemporaiy lecords,. iitiong 
Rcfenft jM&aM 

at JSm 

eiqdyed iiRii^ 

, plague “... all the in ^hool 

by order, and ... he wai lusv^ whipped 


a matter o^co-C '■:fr; 


M K'n e t h 
torewo»^d hy 
Sir J c h r f'i V 3 s -V 
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THE ECONOMY 
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RELATIONS 
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HARRAP 
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GSHTEIPOmin 

REIOM) 

Annual Survey and 
Doctananta ISQf^TO " 

The ftrat yoiume of tha aades . 

was wail received. For exarOpta, the . 
Timaa Literary Supplemem eald *. it;; 
would be h«fd to ovefaetimarte tita vtiua ^ 
of thie wofk for eti aorloyv aeudeM ot^ , 

Afrioen affaffi/:, the Journal of the London 
Chamber of Commerce coneldered it 
" the moat comprehentive turvay of 
curram Afi)icain eifailra which wa nave ao 
far eaen" 

The second yolMina reviewe major 
porHM end eobiiomlo developfnefnfi of 
1969 ih 60 counttiee, With proiedtione 
inrto 1970 rlt n omse^referenced to the ^ 
emtior VoHime and oerriee e wider ime 
of d^mente pubtidhed durine 1969 under 
the tothwriho heedingsr; 
tntemationa) Relations 
pcetioti leauee 
SckM DevefQprnjSfgs snd 
Pubkc AdrnmSitmtm , 

Urftvemities end Srudeme 
The Alts . 

■ Hoihh' 

snd tmde ^ \ 

steiieiM dem. tables efM'mRpt.-^^ V ' 
Both vohimei msty be ordersid ditto f ’ 
from the todb^er/ptiee S gne:oiw/ 
AlHea fteesdrcltvllidtieid ^ 

'AMoi'MoiiM;'' 

Kktgmimit . 

UH»»n, wcai.m^tm ^ 
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Journ^irm Auiobfography, 


By Sjbom' JfanH^n. ■ 

Pmi. 3B4 pages. 50s. 

T-hc ' 1 ^, Storm Jameson’s 

with the approach 
of wkh its actual 

of {he years 

i939^j|pjffia^ eveiy page that’follows. 
Not ^ok is, in any conventional 

sense%'?iiip^;.ltN^ It^'iS'n^t of tii^s and 
trerK^;i^ aiid^ ^ihbs, df annm ^i^gaged 
in ac8^U»ife jpr r^reat, that Miw Jameson 
writei; tt' isy x'ather^ those yicthns on the 
periphe^ of waci ex|traneoUE to it;, indeed, 
who ^re itlie cb.i^U of Jmionate 

cnnceiin. If is when , the tiells 'l^w rung 
out m and victory ;diht Miss 

Janie»Ej«t|)M»ms wrinj^ing for the 

survivoW of ocetlpiiltion and the concen¬ 
tration'<?hmpti ' ^ ,A 

She re^m^ to Pplahjijand iCizecho- 
s]cvakia„aIniost as a« the gws had 

stopped firing (she'leeji the PEN club as 
a mentis for meeting people as well as 
a literaiy institution) and, When she 
writes of what she hears and otoserves, it 
is as though a delicately wrought drill is 
probing rernorseles.sly on a decayed tooth. 

I’urning the pages that recount her 
1945 experiences in Warsaw in Plrague 
is to l)e irresistibly reminded of those 
stories of lampshades made out of hutnan 
skins, for the men ,and women Miss 
Jameson njeets are, as 'it were, frail 
creatures of parchment, with bones afe 
fragile as 3 sparrow’s and ^ivith thin lines 
of blood tracing the outlines of a pattern 
of abomination such as the world has 
never witnessed. A-dubious and inflated 
phras^ perhaps, but then Miss Jameson, 
magnificently driving anger and com¬ 
passion in tandem, herself inspires the 
language of intensity. Here is writing 
, done with the nerves exposed, 4 nd it is as 
well to state the. unequivocal opinion that 
these two volumes of autobiography give 
an account of the sufferings cl Europe in 
: the times just before and just after the 
war that is unsurpassed for vivid report¬ 
ing and imaginative interpretation. It 
;all adds up to history with a great deal 
extra that histoiy normally has the tact 
k to leave out. The picture Miss Jameson 
> draws is a terrible one, but, if the ihadows 
could nqt be blgcker^ ther$f are shafts of 
1 il^it as Well which find their focus in the 
' ioc^Jb}er kmdnciss, forgiveness' knd, at 
moUicil^,! gaiety, di^yed by those 
in by all r^fiphal laws, the spirit 

,for su^ things should" be buried; many 
fathoms de^. 

Miss Jaihcson, hmivwer/^does not stay 
in EwWpe aR the^ime. She gives us her 


stimulating impressions of a trip to the 
United States. She writes of her own 
books and of some of those she admires— 
Giraudoux; for example, LtddeR Hart and 
Charles Moi^n—and of otherSr^such as 
Jules Remains and H. G. W^s, vrith 
wham she ekshfed from time td time. 

At moments Miss Jameson ovekdoes 
her emphasis in her determination to be 
honest and her style Js prone to remain 
pitched on too anguished a key so that 
pas.sages of genuine insight and under¬ 
standing seem to have been conjured into 
being by a series of technical tricks. Then 
^he is inclined to repeat herself—botfti 
volumes could have done with some 
judicious cutting. 'Fhesc are trivial faults. 
And she must surely be allowed to be 
mistaken about herself. “ Nor am I a 
poet,**^ she writes at one point, “with 
that heightened capacity for being flayed 
by my senses.” Wrong, Miss Jameson. 


Wordsworth and His World 
By F. E. HalUday. 

7 'hames and Hudson* 143 pages, Rlus- 
trated. 35s. 

More people than ever will presumably 
be making the pilgrimage to Rydal 
Mount a^ Grasmere this year, for 
April 7th was the two hundredth 
anniversary of Wordsworth’s birdi. This 
book, die latest in one of the publisher’s 
many series, is not a biography so much 
as a collection of black-and-white 
illustrations of everything pertaining to 
the poet—^his family, his friends, his 
homes, his walks, his travels. The Lake 
District is highly photogenic, but whoever 
was responsible for choosing the illus¬ 
trations has resisted the temptation to fill 
the pages with mountain and lake scenery. 

Mr HalHday’s accompanying text, 
though a little Weak to begin with, 
manages to pack in a lot of facts about 
the poet’s life in the short space allotted 
to him, and he reflate^! the poetry to the 
places illustrated. There is a useful 
chronology and a bibliography. 



^ Co^gt’s tklir »an 


ED'S WORLD 

Prime Tiine: The Life of. Bdumd 
R* Murrow* 

By Alexamler Kendrick. ' 

Dent. 556 pages, includii^ rllustraitions. 

65s- 

Egbert Roscoe Murrow, of North Caroline 
Quaker stock, ran the, good nice to 
become £d Murrow, the fi^-nding father 
of: television journalism, and,, evjentually, 
Edward R. Murrow, director of the 
United States Information< Agency for 
President Kennedy. His roots in the news 
business were put down on both sides of 
the Aithndc, in the^ professionalism of 
Elmer Davis and the BBC’s R. T. Clark 
(name rnis-spelied in Mr Kendrick’s 
book). He was a ve^ great professional. 
And he wias something more, His creed, 
“ not to capture, but to free men’s 
minds,” remains a challenge and an 
embarrassment to an industry still casting 
around for a code of ethics, 

Mr Kendrick has produced a com¬ 
pendium of Murrow’s career which is 
quietly reverential and says the right 
things about the tj 4 f!ftye years, and the 
lean ones, with CBS. Murrow was the 
particular child of radio, weaned in the 
years w'hen radio news came into its own 
with Munidh, the Battle of Britain and 
the London blitz. Tlie young Richard 
Dimbleby had first held a microphone up 
to the sound of guns in the Spanish war: 
Murrow’s terseness and commitmeht 
raised the whole style of words and 
actuality into a distinctive radio form in 
the “ orchestrated hell ” of a bomber raid, 
the evil of BuChenwald, the shame and 
the triumph of Leipzig. He never lost his 
affection for radio and, indeed, seemed 
always to be more comfortable there. 

But it wMs television that needed him 
more, and it was where he made a mark 
that no other man, on either side of the 
Atlantic, has made. This was not just the 
See It Now expose of McCarthyism, 
although that was to become essential to 
television’s reputation as any kind of an 
intellectual and moral force. It was the 
whole range of his work with Fred 
Friendly, which Friendly has dcsci'ibed 
better than anyone, that opened eyes far 
beyortd CBS about what tdevlslon could 
do. At CBS, of course, t^ts were ^increas¬ 
ingly closed to everything but commer¬ 
cialism and escapism; Murfbw, almoi^t an 
alienated figure, put his honeisty to woilt 
for the government : not an easy job at 
the Wst of times, let aSone in the i^rld 
of the Bay of l*i^ atid Diehls Vletiham. 
He did it iv^By Wmuch pam^ 

What Mr Kendrick’s book shows mo^t 
efFectively it how Murrow the performer, 
the journalist, outgrew himself to bedpme 
vety much «i} issue on'his own at ICSBS 
and, In the end, a pirhcdlitt^ 
the ckhm of currmt 
in a commercial syst^ It is, if Mything, 
an evtm bigger issue He to 

telcviahn sometklhg^ iiyfeat it doukl do ; 
sineb his dea^ it tms wt all 

that he taught it; but It hits hud u daMed 
good try* 
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A DEMOGRATIG UBERAL 

Memoin: IntimaU RtcolUctions of 
Twelve American Presidents from Theo^ 
dore Roosevelt to Richard Nixon 

&y Arthur Krock. 

Cassell, 530 pages. 50s. 

A journalist lives in what he writes, not 
in what he writes about what he has 
written. Mr Krock’s lively reminiscences 
of a dozen presidents (really only six, 
because the jottings before Hoover are 
only perfunctory, and Mr Nixon came 
too late to be treated, except as Eisen¬ 
hower’s right-minded and promising vice- 
president) are less important than what 
he reveals about himself. His conclusion, 
after a generation as the New York 
Timers chief correspondent and finally 
columnist in Washington, is totally 
gloomy. He has watch^ the dedline, if 
not yet the fall, of his country ; the min 
of its economy by spendthrift and “ leftist 
welfare ” policies; the erosion of its 
constitution by the way in which an 
ideological Supreme Court and a centra- \ 
lised Executive have overriden the liberties 
of states and citizens ; and the perversion 
of its foreign policy which, by taking on 
the policing this world, “has thmst 
the nation into the bloody quicksand of a 
land war on the Asian mainland.’* 


who at any rate stowed down the 
gadarene descent at home and aibfoad, 
fecklessly rebuffed Britain, France atid 
Israel over Suea, and Batista in Cubla; 
Kennedy, whom he had known BP w^ as 
a youngster and as a writer, speeded ^up 
the ru^ to insolvency,” to Supfcme 
Court overloidship—and to Vietnam,; 
Johnson, once “a Democratic l^becal,” 
Mr Krock thought, of bis own stppe, 
went from bad to worse—until he 
redeemed hjonself by **the greatness of 
his acdon ” in abdicating the presidency. 

Mr Krock is magnanimous even to 
politicians he castigates ; he confesses good 
qualities and intentions; his profile of 
Robert Kennedy, for instance, is properly 
moving. His praise for the go<^ jour¬ 
nalists he work^ with—and especially for 
those he hdped to choose or promote 
himself—is unqualified. But in a book 
fascinatingly full of “ I was there *' and 
“ I was right *’ tales of power in the 
corridors, his themes are just two: the 
disposition of politicians “ to view honest 
critics with personal prejudice ” ; and his 
betrayal by ^th politicians and journalists 
in the name of a quite different liberalism 
that he did not begin to understand. The 
world changed. He did not. 


Yet clearfy Mr Krock has enjoyed 
every minute of his eminent time in 
journalism: right from its real beginning 
in Louisville, Kentucky, two generations 
ago, through his gayest years on the old 
New York World and his gpreatest years as 
the Times*s Washington correspondent, to 
the last years when he was a lone 
Cassandra in the capital with no sympathy 
for the ” seeping liberalism,” the “ second- 
guessing ” and the over-ccntraliscd ideas of 
his editors in New York. He never 
apparently wished to be away. He knew 
everybody Who counted and everything 
that happened in Washington (which is 
the stuff of these memoirs) ; and he knew 
he was right (which is the theme that 
runs all through them). ” I am today the 
same Democratic liberal 1 was when 1 
first took stock of my political inclina¬ 
tions ” ; it was everybody efise who had 
gone left and gone wrong. 

Humility is not the virtue of journalists. 
They have their excuse. They are not 
preening themselves but the free, fearless 
and probing fourth estate. ” In most 
instances,” Mr Krock says, ** the price cd 
friendship is too great for arty ratable 
newspaper man to pay.” In fact, of 
course, he had many political friends, 
including a loi^ close friendship with the 
Kmned^ stalling with the father, whose 
opinions Mr Kroqk admired, and con- 
unuiitg avuncularly ; with the sons. But 
after Hoover, the good, big man with Wd 
hick, they all went wr^. They let him 
down: Roosevelt’s ” <J|iiaS|y bf leadership 
lare in history” was bent cyniicisin, 
conceit, prejudice and Bhiftineis ^Triiman 
“ curiouBty combined prttinesy with great¬ 
ness” ; even the 'adnureble 


A BABBLING OF BOOKS 

Last Boat to Folly Bridge 
By Eric Hiscock. 

Cassell. 173 pages. 30s. 

”... tall, balding, wine-bibbing, food 
addict. ...” It is plain that a gossip 
writer is at work and, at a guess, from the 
Beaverbrook stable. Mr Eric Hiscock’s 
“ Last Boat to Folly Bridge *’ is indeed a 
book of gossip, but it is mainly gossip 
about bc^ks, which can be harmless 
and entertaining enough as George 
Saintsbury, for one, proved. Books, 
however, involve authors and authors* 
publishers, and so tall, balding men, and 
short hirsute ones, invade Mr Hiscock’s 
pages and attention is diverted from the 
inanimate article of the book to the 
animate figures of the humans who created 
them. 

Mr Hiscock’s pseudonym for many 
years was “ Whitefriar,” and his column 
developed a flair for qx>tting likely 
winners of the Best Sellii^ stsJtes. He 
can reel off the authors he *' discovered,” 
Peter Gheyney, Agatha Christie, Howanl 
Spring, like a tipster boasting that he gave 
the winners of the National, the Dmy 
and the Leger in one year. Indeed, the 
jauntiness, the knowtngness, of hkr style 
suggests the raoeoourse rather than the 
library (aldipagh, to be sure the cham¬ 
pagne flows not from Ascot but Ei. Vino’s 
and the Ivy) and he is content, the 
inain^ to tBlI his 
lea^ themi iuna WRh 
conunent' Thus he 
what he has to say 

briiaviour. pH } cer^ jpcgiiioiMf 'Should 





New Brazihia Art 

PIETRO MARIA BARDI 

vompraiensve 

art of die ooimtiytide lu^ ^ 

internadonally natuled; aicdtss/ 4si 
iUus (eoB cpbur plates) £7^ 

French Pliats 

of dieTiwntkdi^Cimtttry 
ROGER PASSERON 

Colour and black and white iUusua^ 
tions enliven the text of dilis attractive 
work, which examines the various 
techfuques of engraving : woqd,‘litiin»' 
greplw. burin, dry ^int, aiqtiaidat, 
etc. There are also portraits of Bsp 
artiats. t9o pp„ to} wiu t^'ih 
colour) £0 tOit 


The rich panorama 
BrariUan Art unfolds bi 
brilliantly illuimced, 
work. Includes Indian 


Otto Wagner ',5!i 

HEINZ GERETSEGGER 
& MAX PEINTNER 

A new look at one of Uie 
pioneers of modem architectuia, 
whose work is full of Itopical interest. 
Alio contains a biomphy aad a s tta at ; 
plan' of Vienna showing the matt 
sites of Wagner builain|l 
itkin X giin 976 pp., Pgfi Ulus ($ in 
colour) ^ £7 fos. 

Mosaics 

A survey of their libtory atid 
techniqucB 

FERDINANDO ROSSI 

Traces the development of the ait of 
mosaics from its origins to the presant 
day. Die author is Dheetor of the 
Optficio delle Hetip Dure in .^lorence 
and therefore in a iimque position to 
provide mformklion on both the meli^ 
niques and materials used*. - 
i/iin X spin 2oo pp., e,too iUus (dO 
coltur) . [ • tB. 

The Abolition of 
Poverty 

DAVID HOROWITZ 

In examimng the cause of %mrtd 
poverty and the effects of the UJN.- ; 
sponsored Developnwnt Decade,,^; 
author explodea many popular mis- 
conmptionf about the %mria ecoaomte 
situatton. £g loi.; 

ACondse 
Economic Hlsto^ 
of Mddcih Clihia 

FRANK H. «. KVp i 

Focuses on the^eConoihiiif dd^etdkiririw''' 
of modem fThbiSj ifrfiiHnf' tn " 
wUh IndianfChmse •eodniiAie'. mhii- 
tionf. The airthor is dlMMlDr of the . 
Centre of Asian Studies, Umvonity of 
Hong Kong. ^ Sa 
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fa ring ^] a veniict of 

the tmtbiiilioiift of those old 

OoUanca, Left Boqf^ Club aitsd Book of the 
Month <tab 

hnteitamit^y enoufh yet left somehow 
in a vacuhm. 

! dw Jtkd (^ compiles a kind 

of :*‘SlVbp^* Who** on a 

mimshlui^ sc4h> md once again it is 
difllchtt WlEell'^hodier or not he approves 
|of thi^ <ch£b|^ bom' tii^ gentle, paternal¬ 
istic regime such as Arthur Waugh—him- 
hetf unmehtiqped although Mr Hiscock 
pncc or twice' gM farther back in thne— 
established at Chafmian and Hall to the 


aratmaooea 

tycoonish pattern of mergers and the 
swing of books as sunemiiurket com- 
jnodkies that prevails today. 

Mr Hiscock is, df couiie, remarkably 
well informed—^he however, when 

telling of the be|[iimiiig bf the Poigutn 
books haVe mentioned diat blessihg in a 
remaurkably heavy disguise that helped to 
start Sir Allen Lane oh his xneteonc way 
—and some of his litde offhand sketches, 
that of “ Bertie ** Van Thai, for instance, 
are adroitly executed. But perhaps it is 
just as well, ff his excessive admiration for 
Howard Spring's work is anything to go 
by, that Mr Hiscock has been content to 
write anecdotal autobiography rather than 
considered criticism. 


topimoo CAUSE 

llie Bnvirbnamtal Revolution 
^y (JVhx 'Nicholson 

Hodd^r and Stoughton, 36^ pages. 84s. 

i ’ ' ' 

^Nature Coaaeryadoii in Britain 
py Dudley Stamp 
Collins. pages. 36s. 

|The Vaaiiiiiiig Jungle 

By Oiiy Moiinffoirt 
Collins. 286 pages. 63s. 


ijoumcy to Red Birds 

By Jan Lindblad. Translated by Gwynne 

yeven 


Collins. 176 pages. 36s. 


w 

ic 
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po-gooding has its fashions and preserving 
the environment Ipoks a strong candidate 
^or Tbp C^use of this decade. It 
las xnany joff the in^dients beloved of 
^women’s magaaines—animals, a strong 
ki^ical interest, and a readily identifiable 
villain. It peitforms the difficult double 
feat of app^ling to the risQSt advanced 
sociologists and 10 thoto who deiest change 
in any form. It photographs beautifully. 

g if it has inspired sobie of the most 
sipid, tuigid and long-winded writing 
it has been your reviewer’s misfortune to 
liwnwen. ;- 

J 6of^ jpis^ feel a peisonal sense of 
.poss gr wild flower uprooted and 
imjuase^ ykrd of jungle brought under 
cultivation. This is not because they are 
,blind to the inevitabihty rif change—the 
suiface bf tbe funh has been progressively 
4nodlfiedS^'flsik by itomml iBtosteirs of 

cultiv«tiiD|g aiul..<«i9ien.he iteb «tx>ugh, 
^OQtuKskiiiidv landiDwiJMc his XMODertv.. The 

side «i» aloMMii anoi^lilcdc^ Thh ovolu- 

, «ikd thii 141^ Sir IMley 
tbatii dum profetebiuds in thb 



Land and Landscape 

By (Brenda Colvin 

fohn Murray, 435 pages. 84s. 

Feople and the Countryside 
By H. E. (Bracey 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 330 pages. 63s. 

Man and Aniipal in the Zoo 

By Heini Hedij^r. Translated by Gwynne 

Vcvers and Winwood Reade. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul, 303 pages. 84s. 


preserve for ix>sterity living museums of 
mankind's wilder past. The difference is 
that where Mr Nicholson still carries the 
dhip on his shoulder that he acquired in 
14 years of running Britain's now«reshaped 
Nature Conservancy, Sir Dudley recog¬ 
nises very reasonably that a good impres¬ 
sion of natural wilderness can in fact be 
Obtained in a quite small qsace. There 
need be no conflict, in his view, between 
the requirement of nature reserves as he 
sees them, on the one hand, and man’s 
need for agricultural and buiUing land on 
the other. 

This is an important oonoession because 
the professional wild life consultants, such 
as Mr Guy Mountfort, give the impression 
that they regard as vandalism any furiher 
eiicroachment by man into the ^remaining 
uncultivated jungle. Mr (hfountfort's 
rocoat cH^ts have anduded smne Arab 
sheikdoms and, in illtB paiticalar book, 
Rres^nt Ayub Khan's govermnent in 
Pakistan. The tourist potenlid, of game 
reserves' is making govdrnnmttk ^^igjh 
very serkmsly the bsUance of payments 
implibutonsr against the unqumrionable 
fact thgt leopaxdi and n^larly 

off fanitorg forest woikei%^tl^ir;ydvesai^ 
thrie; cUUim and in any westorn pguntry 
wmdd be extemiinated am>u^ 


Mr Mounffort's prpfejniqpal advice w^ 
doubtless excellent, for the msideht acted 
■—so he tells us—upon it. The same can- 
not tnithfuUy be said of his book, which 
is a priggish po^iler that reads in places 
like the spoof diary of a prewar cobnigl 
administrator mildly surprised at his 
ability to fraternise with the nktives. But 
then Mr Mountfort is an explorer of the 
old schod, and his whole approach to 
the conservation of vanishing landscape 
and vaniriung s|]kcies contrasts shaipy 
with die postwar generation typified by 
the Swedish Jan Lindblad, whose remaik- 
able study of Trinidad's scarlet ibis (and 
stUl more remarkable oil birds that pass 
their lives in jet black caves) was publi^ed 
a year ago. This is a book to read even 
if your experience of ornithology ends 
with the study Of dolly birds. It also giyes 
by far the best impression of the difficulties 
conservationists are up against. 

They may be fighting a losing battle. 
'Fhere is a school of thought that does 
not believe in atten^ting to stop the dock, 
Still 'less to turn it bs^, but which is 
passionately concerned that change should 
improve man’s environment ratoer than 
di^ure it. Miss Brenda Colvin and Mr 
H. '£. >Braoey are both on this tack. The 
latter is a practical man concemed with 
hew people can enjoy what remains of 
Britain’s countryside, how much it costs to 
dredge a canal, What the Government can 
do by way Of regulations. Miss Colvin is, 
however, one of those rare people, a doer. 
She and 'Mr Heini Hediger, in their 
separate ways, are taking their own steps 
to forestall the disasters foiecast by the 
conservationists, she as a landscape con¬ 
sultant, he as director of Basle zoo. If, 
as seems likely, zoos are going to be the 
last refuge of threatened species, then the 
attention now being paid to breeding 
'beasts in captivity is going to earn the 
thanks of future generations. As Mr 
Hediger explains, it is not easy. And 
although a despoiled landscape can be 
redaimed (Mr 'Bracey has some interesting 
illustrations), it is much easier to prevent 
the ugliness right at the outset. Miss 
Colvin first wrote her book in 1947, and 
her philosophy is basically a cheerful one. 
Factories, power stations, housing estates, 
towns, car parks, motorways are all grist 
to Miss Colvin, who asks for rmthing more 
than a ^ade (for tree planting) and an 
earthmover '(to ^ift the contours around 
a bit) to pr^uce a vista that makes all 
the difference between satanic miHs and 
a rather splexidid bit of engineering. Greeri 
sculpture, living ardiitecture, these are 
hopeful phrases that apply today as 
strongly as did in me eighteenth 
century (an^ ^Miss Colvin hints more than 
once that Qapability BroWn 'vVas a bit of 
ari old bdre). 

Protestt and violent reactions against derelic¬ 
tion and ugliness kre, unfdrtuiiiately, often 
wronfly directed. Pei^le tend to like wkat 
they knew;i the gift of ,visua}idn|<aomefhtog 
new and. unknown, as it wuld oe at its 
bevt; b extremely rare. The eye b sn 
prejudiced!'by ideal and associations'that 
the beauty re UnCamtlmr object , ,it often 
. tinteeii. -‘t; ■ • 

Bnvirbnmait^ists, read and ponder. 
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POET-SCHOUfI 

Madly ^Siiigilig in die Mountains : > in 

Appellation and Anthology of Arthur 

By,Ivan Morris. 

AHen and Unwin, 403 pages. 70s. 

Since the death of Arthur Waley in 1966, 
it has inevitable that a biography of 
this remarkable ,poet«scho]ar and gentle 
man should be ,\vritten. It is a difficult 
tail mainly because of Waley's extreme 
reticence al^ut himself ; and his subject, 
covering as it does both Chinese and 
Jap^sie, literature, calls for long and 
meticulous scholardiip to achieve compre¬ 
hensive appreciation. Meanwhile, we have 
the interim essentials in “ A Bibliography 
of Arthur Waley by F. A. Johns (pub¬ 
lished by Allen and Unwin in 1968) and 
now this “ hybrid, neither memorial, nor 
bicjg^phy, nor selection of r«>resentat 4 ve 
writings, but a mixture of aH three,” as 
Dr Morris describes it. 

Just over a third of the book is occupied 
by the ** Appreciation,” a series of glimpses 
of the man, both personal and in relation ' 
to his worr. They arc, of course, no more 
than glimpses, but their quality is uni¬ 
formly high in their various ways, and 
their range is wide. They indude letters 
or extracts from published work from four 
of the Sitwells (Edith, Sir Osbert, Sache- 
verell and Georgia) and a “ Note ” by 
Peter Quennell, all concerned mosdy with 
Waley’s literary qualities. THiere is an 
account^ by Basil Gray, of his impact on 
the BritLsh Museum, where he served for 
sixteen years in the oriental department 
of prints and drawings and began his 
studies of Chinese and Japanese. There 
are assessments of various aspects of Ids 
Qhinese and Japanese scholarship. And 
there is Dr Morris’s own essay on " The 
Genius of Arthur Waley,” an attempt at 
a general appraisal. 

ah these pieces are mainly concerned 
particular aspects of his worit as 
poet, art connoisseur and scholar. But 
die perspnal note is in all ^ of them ; it is 
particulairly stressed in the beautifully 
written a^unt of the first contacts of a 
young girFstudent with the "scholar of 
almost maijjpcal insigjht and master of 
language,” khd of subsequent meetings 
^^tendmg dv^r the nc»t twenty years until 
three dayk bdbre ids death, by Carmen 
Slacker, how lecturer iii Japanese at Cam- 
Dridge" 13 rilverslty. It is stressed again in 

Reeollebtiom of a Younger Brother ” by 
Hubert \^ley and, lastty, there is the 
^st nioving document of all; a oombina- 
tion of afFectkhi &id' appredadon of 
Waley's and idharacter iii a tetter 

from his widow, Alison. 

The r^orf‘the book eonsists of seldOdons 
from t*te fahtaadc of Wale/s 

work.” pr Mbiris W Hhe selection: 

** I hshm b^hauffiamedly personal 

ppcfettncO «a be ihe eote 
in fact it te as 

and certainly Oi?- all 

styles spicidh, pvOie, 

trimstetkm: {more, eoitrse,'^lro^ 


in itself is " repfisen lative’*) esid erideal 
interpretation. Naturally, each one of us 
will miss some of his favourites. But in 
this anthology them is^ enou^ of the 
essentials of |be oUfput, as in the first 
part of the time th^ is enough of 1^0 
essentials about Ihe man, to carry us dh 
till the publtcatiicm o| the Complete Works 
and the fulMert|^ biography. 

LATE STARTER IN'^RY 

Edward Thomas: A Ciiikdi Biography, 
iSyS^tgiy : 

By William Cooke. 

Faber, 29a pages. 5O8. 

More than fijty years have passed since 
Edward Thomas was killed by the blast 
of a shell, after only a few mondis of 
trench warfare. At the time. Of his dea^ 
very few of his poems had been accepted 
for publicatibn. He was getting on for 
forty When he died ; but it was the war 
chat released his latent gift for poetry. 
The last two years of hja bfe product^ 
a steady flow of liix^d, truthful, sensi¬ 
tive lyrics. But though, tike Edwin Muir, 
he was a late starter as a poet, his was a 
precocious hterary taTent; almost fatally 
precocious. As an acfolescerit he not only 
wrote copiously in a precious manner, 
modelled on Richard Jefferies, but he had 
no difficulty in getting his descriptive 
essays into print. His eariy success in 
belles lettres at a time Wheq over-ripe 
prose was all the vogue proved to be 


m' 

disutrpm, 

support a wffe and mmly, aii|d. :«||i^^ ^ 
by slavtng away as aUteraxy h«ek. IMwa* 
days hts' pmse output is vkiufl^ 
foigo^en^ though as a critic and Iffttfuh 
writer he is stiH worth reading, Ae a P9j4|f 
however, he holds his own wHh the 
of his generation. , : i : 

. The introduction which 
Mare fo Thomas’s pokmum^^ 
coflcoted poems gives soma. excq|iasit 
reasons why he should continue 
read. Thomas is nem Jantaiffo.Of 
fetched in his poede evocatioiMii *'haItad 
unlearned alfl fitemny inBuenaes,*^ 
poetry " etmofaSes by siaiptBp^dqu.” 
De fa Mare also paid a ritioviiig hfbuie 
to Edwaid'Thomas ^ a. most 
man. In this;^ oritioal bfogiaphy wa .|ue 
fhown what a gift he h#d for fii^sddiip> 
even though ha was neufociciidiy 
choly and woukt 
near despair fixnn the wifo and 
who meant so much to him. Anyone who 
has read Helen Thomas’s beap^tfl^ 
honest books about th^r 
life together^"As It Was’* arid 
Without End”—will appreciiate thri.tact 
with which Dr Oooke hUMidtai 
reiationship. 

He Shows too how gtmt^ ivM' Ihe 
stimulus of the friendship with 4 Mbist 
Frost. Edward ThofCas was ifipt 
isolated or unappreciated Uteanv ffffiia 
(before the American poet, came his 
life, so that Frost's 

aMe as it was, wasifiot the moft d g iM chrit 
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thing in UbEir 0 s$odiM^ It was the 
e xp erient e of being Wt||ri]i^ to aiiofther 
htimnn being thet llto^ found so 
lilieinting. He ^ not relith being 
fegarded as Fmst^ diaei|llie, though 
undoubtedly he did team from him. Ftost 
is moi^ inventive, robuster, ahogndier 
weightier: but ^e best of Edward 
*rhomal^i poems hatve isurvived many 
dianges ef fashion, precisely because they 
#em never in the least modish, but were 
authentic en|>ression8 of a ddicate and 
iiftelKgeiH; sensibility. 

Dr Cooke's critical assessment of 
Thomas's work inchides prose as wdl as 
verse, and he » able to show how some 
of t}ic early nature-notes and elaborate 
descriptive passages arc by no means 
irrelevant to die austere and contentFated 
poems of die last years. Whether he is 
handling biographical or liter^ material, 
Dr Cooke shows real discrimination, and 
his book is a pleasure to read. 

SEETHOVEN'S YEAR 

Beethoven: T/te Last Decade^ i 8 ty-sHst 7 
By Martin Cooper. 

Oxford University Press, 493 pages. 90s. 

Beethoven: Biography of a Genius 
By George R. Marek. 

WUHam Kimber, 715 pages, including 
illustratiofiB. 84s. 

];4idw]g yan Beethoven 

Edited by Joseph Schmidt-Gorg and Hans 

Schmidt. 

Pall Mali Press, 275 pages, including 
illustrations. £8. 

Berlioz and the Romantic Century: 
Volumes 1 and II 
By Jacques Baizun. 

Columbia University Press, 605 and 515 
pages. £13 los. 

Isn't everything known about Beedioven, 
warts and all, two centuries after his 
birth ? Martin Cooper's excellent book, 
a work of musical scholarship and human 
understsmding, examines the last decade 
of his life, his declining health, his 
abominable .manners, and relates the man 
in struggle to die sublimity of the Missa 
Sol^nis, the Ninth Symphony and the 
idovf movement of the opus 13*2 quartet— 
thanksgiving offered to the 
Dlvimty b^ a convalescent in the Lydian 
mode.” 

^ Beethoven's agonised stretching towards 
idesdiim against the bonds of human 
limitedons dominates his last decade. 
The wiki mixture qf its frenzy in 
creative endeavour and its refusal to 
acoept ailment, environment or ordinary 
rules of life as a hindrance give these last 
iwotks a complete inwardness, a disregard 
bf anything bdt eternal values. Mr 
Coopei^s hook is in main parts—^first 
biog^hical) wpnd enalytds 

of the music. And it ihchriw an 
a valuable account by Dr 
jUxldn of Beethoven's pfcys^;, 
ought surely to put anteid 
about bis beinf ^’^an 




Baathovan out walking: drafting by J, D. 
Bdhm 

atlooholic, a honiosexuail or a syphilitic. 

Mr Marek's Life will inevitably be com¬ 
pared with Thayer's, the locus classicus, 
in the Elliot Forbes edition beautifully 
made by Princeton six years ago. Mr 
Marek likes a subtitle : Biography of a 
Genius is fairer towards Beethoven than 
Life of a Non-Hero was towards the 
unfortunate Richard Strauss. There is 
nothing for the musicolqgist here, but 
everything about Beethoven the man, in 
his time of sochtl, economic and artistic 
ferment. Thayer' starts with a domestic 
account of the electoral court at Bonn in 
which the Beethovens served. Mr h^rek 
starts widi the worid of idteis, of the 
challenm of Voltaire and Hume, of the 
Age o{. Enlightenment^ before he turns to 
the bc^. in the small town. He provides 
a most scrupulous life, has no use for 
myths, and handles evidence (for example 
afcwt the mysteiy ^of Ihe Immortal 
Beloved) very fairly. To have matched 
Thayer's life is a achieveinent 

The PaU Mall Pmss and Deutsche 
Grammophon have produced a handsome 
book of a different sort— kaffeetafelrathet 
than iibnucy' shefef^ of roooid album size, 
so beautifully illustrated as to sfwamp the 

Uffefal,!? ^ if ^ not , 

cotlecUbn of suraetes. A .^Oosne 


this year, but a nice look mdm dion a 
great read. 

For reading, irol reading,' there are 
Jac(|ues Bamin’s two weighty volumes on 
Berhoz and the Romantic Century Brit 
published in 1950, then reduced to a 
single volume in 1955 and now 
reassessed and reissued after two decades 
during which the diteovery of Berlioz was 
greatly stirred by his scholarship and 
enthusiasm. Barzun never had time for 
critics who regarded Berlioz as a genius 
manqu^, and his downright claims have 
certainly induced, even among the French, 
the recognition of a composer with a 
talent that jumped a centu^ though he 
lived in the shadow of Beethoven. Berlioz, 
as translated by David Cairns, reads 
better than Banun, but to understand the 
whole man one must have badi thete 
truly outstanding woiks. 

ARTS AND MARX 

Myselves When Young 
By Frank Budgen. 

Oxford University Press. 212 pages. 35s. 

Every man and woman has it in them to 
tell one st<^, even if it is merely their 
own, and, if they settle down to write it 
at a time when little store is put on con¬ 
struction and fonn, then so much the 
easier and the better for them—and occa¬ 
sionally, but only occasionally, for the 
reader. 

The medium, if it were a quill pen, 
could hardly be the message, yet it can 
conceivably be so if the book su^ests that 
it is the product of a series of disconnected 
sessions with a tape-recorder. It is, of 
course, possible that Mr Frank Budgen 
wrote his autobiography in longhand ; all 
that can safely be said is that it does not 
appear as though he did. 

lliroughout a book that seems longer 
than actually it is, Mr Budgen is wayward 
and fragmentary, and this sense of con¬ 
tinual stopping and starting, of the tack 
of any line of continuity, is accentuated 
by the fact that the author throwhout 
calls himself by a succession' of difrorent 
names. There is logic in this. The boy 
who christens himself *' Moony," brought 
up in near poverty in north London at 
iht end of the last century, and living 
within the shadow of a zealous, eccentric 
religious sect '(what a worid away fzom 
Mr Buc^ien's prosaic, commonpfiMx^ 
somehow not unimaginative, accouttt dt it 
are those carefully wrou]^ pages in 
Edmund Gosse's ** Fsither a 

p^itel subject) is, Actually, a itery 
diffeient cmture from the young man 
earning a precarious living in l^ris as an 
artiste’ model, and so Moony** gives 
way to “ Ethebed "—^in between there has 
bpan “Felix" and “Doctor,” this last a 
soit^ df cabin boy in the nverchant nxvy. 
Alfteiwatd^ time in Gennany and 

Bwilaeriind^ when the tbiid persm is 
abandkmed for the first, and^ towards the 
very 'imAi Jaitetsr Joyce makes an 
apMdsnot as friend, and adviserrHtee 
of Joyce htemts Mr Budgen’s 
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Styles thmughoii^ il » ^ inodwt 
sort of gboit, fbr Mr Budgeii i» too miich 
of an indiy^ualst ever to dwindle into 
an imitatDr. 

AH, then, is fragmentary and broken up 
into vhrid paitides, and perhaps Mr 
Budgen is at his most interesting when he 
turns his attention to the views of a 
Gemian isatioaalist who foresees the com¬ 
ing ^ 1914 <^nd is convinced that 
it IS in the divine order of things that the 
world diould one day belong to Germany. 

The Oenmui c^italist will fulfil hunielf 
in hii productive orgmmzation and the 
Geittan wodker will not be baulked of his 
Sodaiism. Both will realize their destiny in 
the great body of the German state of the 
future wherein all seeming contradictions 
will be reconciled by the alchemy df the 
German ertotive will. Is that clear ? 

A key passage, if a suqsrising one, in a 
book written by an artist. But then 
marxism, politics and various forms of 
socialism are always jostling for a place 
in Mr Budgen's mind with art, sculpture, 
friends and those Victorian-Edwardian 
days when he had not disrovered his true 
self yet managed to rub along reasonably 
enough with the aliases he invented. 


LAST COLONY? 

The Hot Land: Focus on New Guinea 
By John Ryan. 

Macmillan. 390 pages, illustrated. 60s. 

This is a medley of impressions, rather 
than a properly integrated book ; but, 
since there is nothix^B^ inte^^ted about 
New Guinea, perhaps it is the right sort 
of book for people who want to know 
hoiw things are moving an that largely 
unknown bund. Mr Ryan has reported 
events there for Reuters and the Austra¬ 
lian Bimdcasting Commission, and now 
rum his own news service from Port 
Moresby* ne knows a great many p^ple 
and has seen some exciting things. The 
anihropologists vrill probebly tear him to 
pieoes because he has tried to 
tiling about tribal and local fading, but 
he nirvive. At leait he it prepared to 
put all. ^ew Guinea’s different dements 
into ^ pot and tiiow what a ^cy and 
indjieisttiHe stew they make. 

. Ine bot&’s stimigtiis lie in itt knm sec¬ 
tions on WeM'Irian (the forum Imtch 
New Gaiheitit its tafi^oes to the varying 
lajHipiial iiM Ikal ddlUM^ id Auttniian 
Niew:'/.G|ijt|di.'.';'.te hoi^' 'i^pcoadi'. to 
Aiiilt| 3 &ili;dtW aiad iidii«v«iMnts, and 
its 'tkjsitmw tim sdw of inpmn- 

New Guinea aiodies 
m ipdnt'dsewlieaf. its'weakneaes 

an laig^.llioie df Ua Oii^: Mr I^n 
is a joivDaUst writing his fird book. The 
dhfp^. ai# <sdieii)r'stories jMstlen to. 
stiod by tiwnwiltss, not eledienu in a 
uitified afWoadi to the adKjeet Bqiedally 
in tiie im half.' it ^‘haiiil for the reader 
to.kae^ wtiiOTtel^him. 
Mir B^m's fondtiees f^-eaeotim 

ham 40 .be. nfodueitiJa ftnnw#to- 
hold'a critiad audiemee. 


. Naverthdess, for tfaaJ|t>(>sh rnader this 
is. ahnost ti>e.0QlyJ)pQk fo CDnvsty a eenee 
of the oolourfol NewfiGuinea scene and 
to describe the polittokl ned international 
prchlenu that an. minn^, thmi,h^s. 
mhaps it win be tile .last colony and 
Australia the last nolohiel.. power. { Int^ 
nesia. although just as. much n' oolenial 
power there (as Mr Byan shows), will be 
protected by its^ niimibe;dup of the 
anti-cobnial ipoalitian. In any case, 
New Guinea wiU certainly be me most 
interesting colonial ana. Mon will be 
heard of it by everyone.. , 

HIGH AND LOW SOCIEtY 

The Commander of the Faithful: 

The Moroccan Political Elite 
By John Wateibury. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 3B4 pages. 65s. 

Change at Shdnka: Report from a North 
African Village 

By Jean Duyignaud. Translated by 
Frances Frenaye. 

Allen Lane The Penguin Press. 318 pages. 
705. 

Both these studies of matMnd in the 
Maghreb are by eminent sociologists. 
Each has a fresh approach., Professor 
Watezbury writes about the thousand or 
so Moroccans who have influence in their 
country and shows how that inBueace 
works. His book is perceptive and 
scholarly and' is. for readers who have 
some knowledge Of contemporary 

Moroccan affairs. Professor EJuvignaud 
writes of the lowliest of the low in Tunisia, 
the three hundred people in and around 
Shebika, a village on die edge of the 
desert. He offers much original thought, 
above all in the distinction he dxaws 
between ''sodal'* and eoohoxriic 

independence. But his book can al^. be 
read as literature; his powe^ , of 
description are outstanding and his trans¬ 
lator lunr served hhn Well. 

Mr Wateiwry is. concerned with tha 
unchaining face of l^moooo. He plains 
wlhy it is Khat Morbocan society 

appears to be ever oh die verge of on 
explosion that never takes, The 

fact seems to be that the educated 
Moroccans who make the polidca! going 
—whether in gove|iip»nt^^p or 


in ■ fierce 

an old boy nefewori^that .me uwpl^ 
pmonal rejMOAs for 
volcano efi^st. All thew 
meticuloudy^^e^ibed in . 

cofUmeacjal/G^iaiioef, {roi^«4 v 

families.^jof 


the various power giwpiv 
his cpunterwejgbt to tm anny is 
it seems^ neither class;' 
the Moroccan trade union infl?vei»«ttt^,Stp^ 
wonder the political left is in, di^arTOy.i 
Sudb balanq^ acts can continue to long 
as the ** hlite*Ms ^nfinld to a 
drde and subcomciouily wants a balancer^) 
But what, asks die author, wiU hsgmen 
when a new. and much bigger genecauoxi 
of ^jiicated Moroccans breaks in ? , 

Mr Duvxgnaud. is concerned by ;tlhe 
failure of the real' social changm m 
Tunisia to touch the .poor pebple of 
south. His study of yiUage fife was ntgi^ 
over a five-year period vrocn he reguladly 
visited Shebika with a group of 
students from the university of Tunis^^ 
The villagers did not at first take kindly 
to being pursued by questions, least of an 
from young peopfae in daik spectacles, 
with noteb^ks ;aiul^ tape itjocriloni* 
gradually interest was awwened and) 
something like friendship sitoled.' Hia 
students realised their own inadequacy 
—^and that of Tunisian ofiScialdom— 
making contact with a community to 
** petrmed in pauperism.*’ The vfllageM, 
b%an to realise that the **change” 
had heard of by radio—their one modish 
innovatiojn-^would reach’ them one■ dWy 
and would call for some obHoietiye 
response from themsebtos. The stboclf* 
children thought that their future wouM 
lie in escaping to town^ life, but yemi^ 
men in their twendes wanted to 


an toctremely importont w«^ 

> of national concam 

Pem^aiHi Ae 

H. E. BRACEY ; 

Forawonl by HRH the Duke of 

In the next quefter oehtiny the debne jto 
the oountryride Tor/ both praotioif tod 
eesthedo pufpoaei will unquestionahly poto 
eome extriihely dfilHtoVt ptobleiins;^ Inaoey^/ 
examinetlon . m the rieed tor totintrysufli 
meneBeniePt In aH Ite aepaeia will advance 
informto opinion wkepever there ie an open 
mind/-7* . Now Sodaty: Atoff/md to. 


;i Wtoi to a -earve at Auiiit*Belitof tor Mr 
bp/Si^ down to the tod toft 


tint «H •WwfY'*,Wg 
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ktipidf^ their village. lAsm for iu bett^- 
ni^gip0w. ' ; ''T*'*'’' 

' a dhuha tidsea |)|iu:e. Govern- 
hli^t offidiab come die neglected 
vittage and order die ^ 

in ii heaihy ouatry: yiUagm tnm 

out io a man, believtng that this it at last 
the self-lwlp snonient---tfiat the stone is 
for lhemimg their houses. Then they learn, 
to dieir asiger^ Uiat it is intended for a 
new adminbtjdtiVe building. Armed 
gnerds force them to go on woricing, but 
the qiMUtied stone has never been lifted 
xim the buikling built. So much for the 
g^H''between bureaucratic planning and 
the human needs on the spot. The 
smidents alone cannot bridge it, but at 
toast* they have helped their professor to 
write a remarkable CKX>k. 


(Hit WDuki have helped^^ia ^matty ways. 

But when all fhis. has been said, h is 
possjye to enjoy the poet^' enjoyment 
For Mr Kirkup hr a poet ’and Japan, 
even at its most stridently modem, is 
good to and h>r poets. It treats them 
with respect iahd induteence and pro¬ 
vides them With the contrasts^its 
mills even more igtadfc than d^ots of 
BIake*s England because nou^days they 
are no longer dark but light and chro¬ 
mium-plated, and the green and pleasant 
land never far away—indeed, with all 
the deserts and oases, in art, nature and the 
ordinary business of living, on which the 
poetic spirit thrives. Mr I^irkup obviously 
enjoyed all this tb the full. * What .Is 


meuebe can comxnunicate bistajoyxne^ 
and it is in its percipieht and communis 
cable appreciation that^ the r; main merit 
of this book Kes. Many poets have 
experienced this appreciatioi^ and it^has 
led them, as it 1^ LafCadio in 

the opening years of the century„ to make 
** An Attempt at Inteipretadon *’ and as 
it leads Mr Kirkup to intermifiteiit ^orts 
in the same direction. But Mr Kiikup is 
not in the Hearn «lass and those who 
would seek a modem interpretation are 
better served by D. J. Enright's **The 
World of Dew **; or Bcanard Rudo^y's 
“The Kimono Mind.” This need not 
prevent them from enjoying Mr Kirkup’s 
own enjoyment. . ' 


tfto LONG AND TOO LOOSE 

ilipul Bdiind the Fra 
By lamei Kirkup. 

Dknt. 238 pages, illustrated. 48s. 

>' 

After reading this enjoyable account of a 
poet enjoying Japan, one is reminded of 
the mnemonic about sailors’ ^ trousers, 
which was taught in school to recall the 
names of the two French towns Toulon 
and Toulouse. This book seems really a 
bit too long and far too loose. 

The effect of length is probably largely 
the result of the looseness. Essentially, the 
book is a disjointed travelogue eked 
^ memoiries p£ jiwo n^^riods of 
%)lie tb'^nd^ o^er Tn 

Tedeyo, in the earlier and later 1960s, 
resp^tively, accompanied by reflections 
on them. There is a seasonal classiBca- 
tion of events and experience but it is 
not very clearly adhered to, while there 
is a constsUit juxtaposidon df the ancient 
and the ultra-modem, so that the reader 
has difficulty in ki^owing where he is in 
time aiid plaice and consequently cannot 
take the book in convenient dose.s, 
because every dose is a mixture. Well, 
snedefst' japan is a mixture and Mr 
KiriEu{»:does well, no doubt, to convey 
thgt miM* Bu^ more than eoo pages of 
mixture is a bit too much 
fik inpsi ,peqj^ even those who know 
the country mimatdly. A little sorting 


A TORY'S 1776 AND ALL THAT 

Letters from America 

By William Eddis. Edited by Aubrey C.Land. 

Harvard University Press. London: Oxford University Press. Szyi pages., oos. 


Pfeggy Stewart Day is still annually cele¬ 
brated in Annapolis. The lady was a brig, 
which in 1774 Drought a ton of tea friim 
London to the capital of Maryland. The 
ckitraged citaenry forced her owner to 
burn both “ the detestable article ” and 
the ship. William £ddis not only witnessed 
^is and many. other “ violent commo¬ 
tions” before and during the American 
uw . of independence, but also wrote a 
vividly evocative series of letters about 
them, which ii^erq published England 
after he had contrived to return there, in 
most ha:^rdous fashipn, in the middle of 
the war. Admirably edited by Professor 
AjLd>re7 Land, letters, which many 
hi^brians have quoted, am now at last 
republished in ,.(he plearing format of 
the John Harvard Library. 

Eddis went to^Annajwlis in 1769 as 
an officiail pannage of Lord 

Baltimore, the hereditary Lora Pri^rietor 
of .Maryland- His loyalties wwe wholly 
with the' British establishment, and he 
was appalled by the confliot Whkh he 
found himsplf ohibmcling. % May 1775 
he was writirig: “ The universal cry Is 
Liberty ! to sujppont which, an iniimte 
number pet^ tyrannies are established, 
under the appellation of committees.** His 
letters rivow a considerable undemanding 



of the Americans* grievances, but nc ntsvci 
felt any inclination to side with them. In 
fact, he was convinced that ithe colonies 
L?ouid not possibly survive a breach with 
Britain : they lacked cheap labour ; thrir 
wool was inferior \ and they could never 
become a maritime power because their 
oak was so shortlived that they had to 
keep rebuilding their ships. Besides, there 
was “ the apparently irresistible power of 
the parent state.” Contemplating the huge 
assemblage of Briti.Yh military and naval 
might at New York in 1777, Eddis \rscs 
Utterly baffled by the fact that it had 
been “ ineffectual to every saluitaiy pur^ 
pose.” 

As interesting as his personal veisipff 
of the,^conffiot is h'is. picture of colonial 
life in the years just before the storin 
broke. He gives a good account of John 
Stevenson's foundation of ^a'ldmore9 and 
correctly notes that Annapolis had no pro¬ 
spect of bedonring a major pori,^ Alth<njgh 
in his day Annapolis had more tfo 
appearance of 'an agreeable yiillage than 
the metropolis of an opulent province,” 
he fouim it delightful! both in appearance 
and in its large number of ** fashionable 
and handsome women.” He was impressed 
by the “accuracy and el^nce” Of Jhc 
s]^ech of “ the ^nerality of the p^ple.” 


buf be prudently idakes cl^r iHat tlds^ 
1^^, the accomptoyit% ai^i&'rton 

ipi^ lack sttoiiia, is At 

mis stage he^js already dnhauj^y 
that discoht^'m ii iiniveimiy piraom- 
iliab^” ; and . he." offers, ^Jdartt 

ippdesty^ .the idt^' ^t Britam: hrid made 
a'jE^t rijiistake 


the Amencans |iir (hit 

continual apprehends;; dt frozen 
9X0 no, longer dmpaed to the intumohs; of 
enfarj^dilg ^ AXtiiii • 


ii!iinottwc2^ 1. 
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SITES FOR SIGmiEIIS 

The CoaqiiirtiMioim 
By Hammond Innes. 

Collins. (1969.) 336 pages, including 

plates. 75s. 

Lmng AfdUtectiire: Ancient Mexican 
By Henri Stderlin. 

Macdonald (1969.) 191 pages, including 
plates. 63s. 

Mexic^an Cities of the Gods : An Archaeo^ 
logical Guide 

By Hans Hdlfritz. 

Pall Mall Press. 180 'pages, including 
plates. 60s. 

With the lifting of the ceiling on the 
foreign travel allotwance it is once again 
possible for British tourists to visit Mexico 
—provided that the ceiling on their 
incomes is also high enough. Like Greece 
Mexico provides a perfect coirhination of 
sigiitseeing and sut^athing ; apart from 
the wonderful anthropological museum in 
Mexico City almost all die stars in the i 
guide books are out of doors. 

Little survives from the Aztec period, 
the last of the indigenous Mexican civili¬ 
sations. Why the Spaniards were forced, 
or felt forced, to destroy it so completely 
is explained in Mr Innes’s fascinating 
account of the conquest of the country by 
Cortes ; his account Of the equally 
incredible conquest of Peru by Pizarro is 
just as fascinating and even more tragic. 
So what the tourists now visit are the 
pre-Aztec cities, lost in the jungle or 
fallen into ruin on the hill top>s long 
before the Spaniards came. How long 
before is an argument that delights 
archaeologists: ah of the then known 
ruins were once thought to have been 
buik in Christian times, but now new 
discDveri^ and new technologies have 
pushed the dates back and the Mexican 
civilisation seem to have developed almost 
simulltaneously with the Greek, although 
it lasted longer. 

Some of the sites, notably Monte 
Alban, are as romantic and emotional as 
^ything in Greece and the buildings as 
impessive—and so far only 
ratively f^w have been excavated. The 
sculpture and decoration, muc]:i less 
ima^paiiyt than the Gn^k and very 





repetitive, is navdf^less irifinitely more 
impre^ive and mdie enjoyable arlien seen 
in position than Whta examined in 
ments in a mliseii^: Itt'hngidarity hits a 
contemporary apptal whkb makes it easy 
for the Mexican artist of today to go 
back to pre-Spanish influence as, for 
political reasons, he tries to do. 

Mr Stierlin’s book is really a student’s 
manual, written in an unattractive text¬ 
book style ; but it is helpful for those who 
want a brief but tedbnical badc^und. 
Mr Helfritz provides a useful guide for 
the archaaologically minded tourist. Both 
volumes are well illustrated and mapped 
and easy to carry—but in both cases the 
price is high, esp^ially since there are no 
colour photographs. 

A BIT OF BACKBONE 

Scarcity and Choke in History 
By W. H. B. Court. 

Edward Arnold, 264 pages. 70s. 

The newest and oldest of our universities 
get too much attention. The backbone is 
still the city universities that laboured 
long and haid to get their local, national 
and international status. Professor Court, 
and the Faculty of Commerce at Birming¬ 
ham whidi he joined forty years ago, are 
bits of the bad^ne. These pieces on his 
career, his colleagues and his mentors, on 
his modest open-eyed holidays in Europe 
when academic pay was poor and paid 
academic travel not yet a perquisite, on 
the study of economic history which is 
his central theme, on the coal industry 
between the wars and Midland industries 
two Gentries ago, on communism and 
empire, are no doubt a haphazard collec¬ 
tion. But they make up a quietly effective 
montage the occupations and pre¬ 
occupations, the cast of mind and the way 
of lire and work, of this professional back¬ 
bone of teachers and scholars, with local 
roots and wide eonoems. 

Professor Court went from Cambridge 
to the United States as a postgraduate 
student of American and early colonial 
history. He came back to Birming¬ 
ham converted to economic histo^ 
by the facts of British poverty, the writ¬ 
ings of Tawney and the lessons of 
Harvard economists. Economic history, 
for him, is concerned vrith epononw 
change, economic welfare and economic 
policy, with the choices that men have 
made in the use of their scarce resoun^ 
and with the consequences. The historkp 
pairicularis^ and describes events ^ the 
social scientist genemhses and aassafief 
them. But, across thii fit>nti^» 
economic historian nowadayi ibm 

fmm tha..» sdaologist as w 

econm^ ^ pM hk c^esfioni^ ai^ from 
the stoikticmn k aid of ddcqipcnr^ ^ 
pin down ansW^. 

'udll he owai^ toq^ that^ the 

feei of (ife are as in aqy 

ehanies, as the .ftandkid m w 

..It is 

date, conceimbn: ypk 

hare in what Profesm, has done 

ai^ thought and wriuem looking out 


from Biimingham. He has litik 
ideological generaltsadons, whedier^^^ 
Maix or anybody else ^ he has jpeatiai^ 
in history as a humane study of^tM 

NON-AOOUTORY MlMtfRMl 

EBot in Peii^dye i A Syrnp0si^rn!\ 
iBdited by Graham Martin. ^ ' 

Ma(;mUian^ 3^06 ps^es. 70s, ! - ^ 

PermecsUm change as the bbjea acruts- 
nised recedes in ^pace or, where a writer 
is concerned, in time. It is otdy five yean 
since T. S. Eliot died, and most of the 
essays in this volume originated in a serial 
of memorial, lecttnfrii cuganised by ifan 
editor a few lUonths after Eliot’s dei^. 
The annle of viaion » therefore pretty 
close ; blit foe . poet^rilic is cliiCaat 
enough, particularly for foe youngfer con*' 
tributors, to anaUe foem to notice dnd 
rexnarit on matiy facets foat oomineniaton 
bmught up m doier proakttifey to faibait 
either did not . perceive or were nthiotant 
to mention. 

The ikst of foe symporium oon^ 
centrates on Eliot as poet and pfoywrighh 
the second on his activity as a 
contempoi^ culture. The . note .cd 
adulation is maikedSiy absent His ineess- 
sistencies, evasions and defideades nie 
examined with a rigour^unusual, fob:,side 
of foe Atlantic at any rate, dnmi^' hii 
lifetime.. There is oonsidcraMe snsineiice 
that, do what he wotild, he waa not^ifo 
Englifoman, but ns mudi «a American 
flocpatiiate as Henry James. > Gabriel 

pAtnicic 

ssssss- 

A ocMim^efac^D^lwy^ ' 

dotes and pertooid glfa a g jii M ''-jg.. 
oftheianerworld^' '''jSr I 

- f 

3 Ss “ 
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^ traiiq»Iants-HU)dihii MjeMIdak^i 
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Besfsoji's May saasnuiet idiot's cultUfal 
dsieiiifna with bnilliaiit aipm^ty. Donald 
Davie, m a most mterMinff itudy of EUot 
as ^‘ tfec one poet writing In EngiMi who 
is centrally in the symMUte tradition,*’ 
remarks'.Ibat' 

What EKpt put ]»■ poems is detemtitied 
prepondenmdy by hfs bddg an American ; 
how he stnictum his poems is determined 
prqmnderantly by his ritsing at the feet of 
the French ... Four decades of commentary 
and exfd^don have been largely wasted, 
because of the refusal of oommenutori to 
explore either the American or the French 
barintrounds. 

Very Httle, 'incidentally, is made of Eliot’s 
interest in St Jean Perse, though Francis 
Sicaife deals with “ Elbt and Nineteenth- 
century Frendh Poetry.** Surely his trans¬ 
lation of the highly elliptical Anabase is 
relevant to his own practice in, say, Ash 
Wednesday ? 

One of the most stimulating essays in 
the first section is Kathleen Worth’s on 
*' Eliot and the Living Theatre.” By 
focusing attention on Sweeney Agonistes, 
and by reminding us of the signiS^nce of 
Eliot’s effort in The Family /Reunion to 
deal with metaphysical problems in a 
claustrophobic and menacing contem¬ 
porary setting, she demonstrates how 
strong his theatrical instinct originally 
wi^ and how he began, at any rate, by 
pointing in the direction which the 
modem theatre has taken. 

In second section, the influences 
foimative on Eliot’s philosophical, religi¬ 
ous and sociol^cal thinking are examined 
in a series of inuminating essays. Among 


these is Richard WoUheim’s analysis of 
Eliot’s doctoral thesis on ” Experience and 
Objects of Knowledge in the Philosophy 
of F. H. Bradley.” Adrian Ouimingham 
studies the relation of Eliot 10 Charles 
Maurras and the Action Franfoise in a 
most useful essay on "Continuity and 
Coherence in Eliot’s religious thought,” 
and the pervasive influence of Matthew 
Arnold is noted by John Peter and Teny 
Eagleton, as well as forming the topic of 
Ian Gregor’s article. The editor, besides 
a helpful introduction, contributes a 
closely aigued discussion of "Language 
and Belief in Eliot’s poetry.” Altogether 
the volume is an admirable addition to 
the critical commentary of ^T. S. Eliot iiat 
will go on accumulating, we may be sure, 
while the perspective continues to alter. 

FEW SHAKESPEARIAN FACTS 

Shakespeare and the Actenrs 
By Ivor Brown. 

The Bodley Head. 208 pages. 35s. 

Readers of Mr Brown’s numerous books 
vrill know what to expect from this new 
one. It is primarily an account, intended 
for the general reader, of Shakespeare as 
an actor, of his acting colleagues, his 
acting rivals and the actors ; their 
theatrical habits and routmes ; and their 
relationships with the public, with the 
authorities, and with their patrons. It is 
not a work of original scholarship: its 
facts are culled from other books, but it 
is enlivened by Mr Brown’s own consider- 


and Lear’s Fool. The omissiem is curious, 
since we know more about him than we 
do about most of Shakespeare's acting 
colleagues. Those interested in Amiin 
should consult Professor M. G. Brad- 
brook’s "Shakespeare the Craftsman” 
(1969), which appeared too late for Mr 
Brown to use. 

Imaginative conjecture also plays its 
part in working up the few facts to book 
length. Of course there is nothing against 
this, especially when the author maxes it 
plain what he is doing ; and Mr Brown 
1$ usually candid with his reader, as in the 
chapter in which he puts forward the 
theory that Shakespeare acted Berowne 
in the early version of Love’s Labour’^ 
Lost. At other times conjecture is piled 
on conjecture, as in the explanation given 
for what he believes to have been “ the 
failure of Antony and Cleopatra ”: he 
aigues that the rde of Cleopatra was too 
difficult for the boy-actor and that the 
play may have misfired. He quotes Halli- 
day’s note : “ No record of a seventeenth- 
century production.” But Halliday seems 
to have overlooked the Lord Chamber¬ 
lain’s document (1668-69) which, lists 
Antony and Cleopatra among the plays 
" formerly acted at the Blaoifriars.” If 
the play was in fact successfully acted, 
what happens to Mr Brown’s theory ? 
Nor docs he very scrupulously observe the 
difference between “probably” and 
“ possibly.” 

OBSCURE BUREAUCRAT 


B.X.C. 

QlIfNi'ANmNO aooita on eaubnt asp^sts 

OP IHBM AND V8 

5>rHE COMPANY 

Law, Sifaetatt and Reform tn Eleven 
Countrm 
Edited by 
Charies de Hofthton 
An important contribution to the debate 
op the reform of company law that hai ; 
^,becn golnf on in most induiirial coun* 

' ^• 8 ^ for a decade or more. 

I IMUcaRon : June £5 51 

! EUROPEAN POLITICAL 
PARTIES 

Edited ftf StMle, Henig 65s 
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able firsthand knowledge of Shakespeare 
in the theatre. Anyone coming to the 
subject for the first time will find here a 
colleotion of pleasantly readable, if diffuse, 
essays that should have the effect of 
tempting him to embark on some of the 
solider items listed at the end. 

A good deal of this book may afford 
the not unsympathetic amusement nf 
watching Mr Brown eking out his often 
scanty material to the requisite lenj^h. 
After all, what do we really know of 
Shakespeare’s "own ability in perform¬ 
ance ” (one of the questions about which 
the publisher’s blurb promises some dis¬ 
cussion) ? The sober answer is nothing— 
or next to nothing, if we include Aubrey’s 
remkrk that Shakespeare " did act 
exceeding well.” The only particular roles 
as^ciated with hirii are Adam in As You 
Like It knd the Ghost in Harhlet, and 
these ate mentioned only by the question¬ 
ably’reliable Rowe in 1709. Still, the 
indefatigalble Mr Brown builds a longish 
chapter on these meagre bits and pieces, 
and much of the rest of the book simi- 
layly displays the art of making something 
oiit of very little. Lath M the book we are 
Ipvcn a loi^ chapter pn ^ The j^trops ” 
which includes shi uiMdidungiy d^ssive 
account of the* third and fothfth EariiT of 
ftmbioke^igrearive bedinte it throws 
$0 lit^ light on Mr IBirdwn’s ostensibfe 
stfbject ^ There «, on other hand, 

probably " created ” iWchstotie, Fiwte 


Mr Barrow of the Admiralty : A Life of 
Sir John Barrow, 1764.-1848 

By Christopher Lloyd. 

Collins. 224 pages. 42s. 

It was Mr Barrow of the Admiralty who, 
in Lozd Liverpool’s words, “ decidedly 
recommended” sending Napoleon to St 
Helena. It was Mr Barrow who was 
primarily responsible, when the Napole¬ 
onic wars ended, for sending out naval 
expeditions to try to fill in some of the 
blanks on the maps of Africa and the 
Arctic. He was the man behind a 
disastrously unsucces^ul attempt to 
explore the Con^. In the 1820s he organ¬ 
ist the persistent but unsuccestful 
attempts by Parry to discover the North 
West Passage. In 1845, the ever cmtimistic 
Mr Barrow persuadt the Adiniralty to 
try once again , to And die Wqst 

Fmn)tbnV iU4attd eimdittoo. 

In hfa younger doyi mnow vmu faiiaidf 
qMife a traveler. In 1793, whM he was 
9^ he accf^paut^ .Ix^ Maioartitsy on 
to, rather faunuliatiitig but umnensely 
^Amtiing ffinbawqr' to <%iha. ^(V^>en 
Eniartney wat gp^nted gomhor dt<^e 
1797, Ban^^agaih went wto 
hW tol |>iu to si» yeaaii^n-Al'i^ 
to good use by expoihig'^Bad^tomto 
,lut''€i«oe cidktoihBa 
-Stowtluty^ 'Afetnral^ 

ti#nidii^.]%,]!^ Ipirty 

otgraner of other men's travels. .tTnEfce 
most bureaucrats—or the commdnly held 
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tfee men erf, action instead of, 
spokes in them. And in spite of the 
failures and the casualties (which were 
not his fault) the expeditions which 
Barrow oi^anised did do a gieat 'deal to 
increase the stock of geographical know* 
ledge. Moreover, through his articles, his 
books and his participation in learned 
societies, he did much to spread this 
knowledge.' 

Mr Barrow's life is interesting mainly 
bemuse it reflects many of the lesser- 
known aspects of the life of his time— 
polar and Afr^ican exfrforation, naval 
administration, London’s literary and 
learned wodd, and so on: His own life, 
after his early 'bout of foreign travel, 
seems to have been uneventful. Professor 
Lloyd sensibly recognises this by abandon¬ 
ing a strictly Chronological account of 
Barrow’s kfe and devoting separate 
chapters to his separate interests. 

Wlxether Barrow was himself an 
interesting man—or, indeed, what sort of 
man he was at a^ll—remains obscure 
because there is so little to go on. He 
left behind him neither illuminating 
letters nor (like his friend and colleague 
John Groker) entertaining diaries. Nor 
do his contemporaries seem to have felt 
iiiovcd to comment on him. To most 
biographers he must seem a formidable 
proposition. But Professor Lloyd must 
have kn'oeked up against him often enough 
in the course of his researches into naval 
history. If he cannot claim to know 'the 
man, he certainly knows what he did. So 
why not try to put him on the map, too ? 

FACTS BEHIND THE POETRY 

John Donne : A Lif^ 

By li; C. Bald. . 

Oxford J^fniversity ^Press, 641 pages. 70s. 


evidence of variot|& kinds a la^ body 
of facts about Donne’s |jruu;i 

cmdle to grave. The j^k. 
it; fllls^ in and h w that 

jhis plaee-seekingV- hia^'^i^jeuiex 
ab6ut his;wife and children, his JttMdcs of 
sickne^ all loo^i large; we bam much 
th^t is ll|teribtih^ .ate his family back¬ 
ground ^d bis frie^ships. But eaetemal 
bappehi;^ are less ^signijficam than d|ie; 
progjress of the Donne himsdlf 
reveal about Dotme than^ ^e 
carefully roihpiled biography.^ ; 

FCACOCKTHED 

fine Wit i A ^ttidy of 
Pedcock ' ' ' 1 : 

By Cart'Daw^n*''::^^ ^ 

RpuHedg^ and 

45s^ ■ ' ;,r 

It was brave of Mr Carl to 

attempt a “study’' of , Tbonlaa 'te 
Peaoock for two reasons. The r first is 
implfcit in the very title <rf the bbpk. Wit 
is something today which is kx>ked upon 
with suspicion wihile the edge of ^atire^ so 
often its companion-iti-iknns, is mg^ 
and blunted. Mr Dawson cannot, there¬ 
fore, expect any spontaneous sympathy 
for his subject, and hirs difficulties are 
incFea.sed by the lengths to whk:h Peacock 
carried rWicence albout his private life. 

Mr Dawson is, therefore, Wise to call 
hd^ book a “ study,*' and it is as a critical' 
estimate rather than ^ UograirfticaF 
exploration that the work must be j^ged. 
As a man Peacock reosiaim obstinately 
ol>scure, and Mr Dawson. wastes' little 
time tr^ng to drag him into die Bmelight. 
His work in the Bast India iCompany is 
touched upon, but when his personal 
relati'onsh^ps, such as .his frbtxh|hip with 
Shelby, for instance, are introduced, it is 


Dohhe^s inbst famous poems have to an 
excbptio!hal degree the pwer to stamp 
an indelible image of their author upon 
the reader’s coirSciousness. Maybe the 
imipi^arion does not correspond very 
closely with any authenticated portrait; 
but it is there, sharply defined. And surely, 
when the NoWbattle Abbey picture of 
jDonifie in' ^e pose of a melancholy lover 
was discovered in 1959, there must have 
been hundreds of his deVotees v/ho felt 
an odd shoc^ of recognition—it corres¬ 
ponds so with what the “ Songs 

and Sonx^ts^^-lead one to expect. Izaak 
WatsQh’s Life also" conveys an extra- 
Ordinairily,^ymd ,,ind convincing' impres¬ 
sion trf ihe IS*. Poiine he knew and 
fevered.. But Wahoii a {ndneer in 
Sind ^ut^cy was not Ms. 
strong suit*; . ' 

It w right and prO|^r that a weighty, 
amply i^uld ^In the 

Studies psoducxiq .duniigs Chb past sixtv 
yttaihi .^ipfMso!r.Bal<^ who dbd before 
biDgra]ih|!; had been quite «ionipbied, 
amass^ from btters and mcuTnenlary 


sbiely for the of their influence on 
his writings. And quite A-ctitkal 

Study Mr Dawson, intended and a critical 
study, though ^'a coirfused and indigestible 
one, he has written, 

Mr Dawson, w!ho has an American 
training in tihe ways of thoroughness, 
certnixilly knows a lot^ about the, back¬ 
ground to early « nineteenth-century 
literature and poiCtics in ifijs. country, but 
he cannot reduce his extensive knowledge 
to any coherent and satisfactory pattern. 
He has a passion for what, in a social 
context, irught l>e called naine-drof^ing ; 
his pag^ are a jungle-of capitaMetters. 
Me can be so perverse as to introduce thtv 
person of Th«mid$ Mann cm the gioUnds 
that Mawp adrniied 
Pin,ed,;who oarifod tmdPeaepck!s tr^ 
is ^haccoisntaU heglecied* hi 

aM * tdd' prone to. abandon a ^ proigfriaing 
li!j» of (it is o6 a 

cmwtMfsiiife -that’thoae^rbsi^:''')^.^ dis- 

off--pii-. 4|hfe 

provntsbg acertt.'' '' ■' '-■< • 

It is right that the'Qbfj^h .of the 


BdBtor: O. ?iB TSlB.. Hsai 

SEcaTr TOPICS 

Can tiara be a r Sumaan Monetary . 
/lUnkm sprier to a Union r 

Hal DrJM^Hoha^baan taken fe} 
a Aida I * ^ St iJoula Monetary 
WiidUmit: Und«aoloaad data of tka , 
M Sow of . Govemniam aiqianaas (not the. 
monetaiy dbfioh) dine ebmparad wHh 
an tmdfacioaad stock of (mixed' 
centfii and commeitdel bank) money 

kept secret. Nothing is said about 
causal relattona^oda money rnSueaei 
inoomes, or'lnfluenoe Incomea the 
stock of rrwhdy. Xontmry to the 
express statement in Uoyds Sank 
Review of Ootobtf, 1969* the oonfiguni- 
tiona^ are inoond^u^ve as to the Ulc: 

Montague, elatm a 1969 gold 
ebiorptlon of tons agairbit a 

productioii of 1*2m tons. Tf thaae^ 
^gurea ware correct; why then the 
low gold price and South Afdpan. 
sales to IMP et a rate Of 1/3D0 tOnb d 
yaar 7 *** Can oommeroial banka redfly 
create oentrail bank money; or le the' 
“credit oreatiofi by the banking aye^. 
tem“ Just the outodme of oneewee, 
tranafarred amohgst their euatombri’ 
who thus create tranaferebfe teourf^' 
ties 7 Can graphotogy help, 

invastora? A teat case ia made 
Robeco* Rotterdkm. 
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StflactlmliR on tbo 
Wgwian Civil WRr 
/Toow M0rt§rf 

The Dnncn Ropoit miS 
itsCritics 
Aainw^mMd 

Britain, France and West Germany: 
The Changins Pattern of Their 
Bflii^SqtNd hi birope , 
Thornes Bomho 

A Hard Look at the Coemuoity 
W, Horsfoft Coftor 

The Brandt Doctrine of Two 
States in Germany 
i.H.AIhort 

InterilMional Eoonomicf and . 
tnteraatiofial Relatfona: A Cate of 
MutufI Nagiact'iS’itfia^eaa^a 
BOOKS . REVIEWS 

BohHshod itootherty for ttm ,1* 
ROYAL INSTfTUT^ OF 
IMTERNATIPNALAf FAIRS 
by tbo Moot Uoiryrstty Avar 

hneraatlMet ANaiii nay be ertirid 
eroagh eny ttOjUtialler «r newMoent. Or 
froiB’ tthe Jeantaia ManaeMr^: .<htrafa 
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0cc«ntric obllecekm ct' diafatiten that 
people Peacock's be 

identified, but it is tyqp^#pr I>awi6n's 
way of going about things he should 
attempt to ^Mp tj|^ miip|l!h|M> c^Uracts 
of conversadon tfm 

the inappropmte thmsble of a precis. In 
shout, 4 nii famH lait^ics proportion, and, in 
lacking that, it fid& m criticism. It reads 
Hke a cdnection ’of erudite footnotes that 
inform rather than ilhhnine, and the 
Inflection is left diait Mr J. B. Priestley, 
in hh chapter on SeidMmyn in *'The 
EngiUh €k»mc Characters,'' managed to 
say more on the essential qualities of. 
Peacock than Mr Dawson in his 300-odd 

PRIVATE UFE OF FLOWERS 

Seci^ of Plant Life 

By Marcel Sire. Translated by M. B. E. 

Gtxlard. 

Collins, 938 pages, including plates. 6 gns. 

It takes a Frenchman to de^te fifteen 
years to the study of the erotic private 
life of flowers. Waliflorwers and peonies, 
buttercups and plane trees,, lilac, broom 
and daisies have a secret, sensual activity 
concealed behind their petals that a 
botanist with a sharp knife and a good 
magnification to his camera can show up 
if he takes the infinite pains that M. Sire 
has done. This botanical Kama Sutra, 
where even a potato burgeons with 
fertility, may well point the escape route 
for a generation that is having' its sex 
fantasies knocked out of it in the class¬ 
room by an excess of hvgienically over- 
explicit lectures. When the mechanics of 
human reproduction become boringly 
old-hat, what have adolescents—and, 
come to that, dirty old men—to sublimate 
their Freudian with but the 

intricate gyrations of the iris and the 
dandelion, ? 

This is a beautiful and fascinating book, 
but if after reading it you find yourself 
looking queerly at the next magnolia,, 
white, waxy and apparently virginal, don't 
say that you haven’t been warned. 

SCIENTISTS CORRESPOND 

pBrtners in Science: Letters of James 

Watt and Joseph Black 

Edited by Eric Robinson and Douglas 

Mckie. 

Constable. 518 pages. 84s. 

c. 

By any standards this is a difBcult volume 
to review' because apart from trti pages 
pf introduction, footnotes, index, and so 
on, it consists a^oUt entii^y of 260 letters 
Ivritten from 1)^68 to 1813 between in the 
main two corn^xmdents. But what ccHres- 
^ndents; Ptmessor Joseph Black, one of 
die two most eminent diemists in Europe, 
and James Gla^ow University 

pistnunentHjiHm became Burch's 
or indeed Jl^^d's gteateiit engineer. 

die whole take-off ” period of the 

that'^was 

r ■' 



One of the photographs from “ Japan ” by 
Martin Hiirlimann and Francis King 
(Thames and Hudson, 31 x pages, including 
plates, 6 gns) which appears at a topical 
moment just after the. opening of Expo 
70 at Osaka. The text covers Japan ancient 
and modem, as do the plates, which are 
divided into* four main groups : the 
count]7, buildings and gaxdens, living 
tradition, and modem Japan. 


to make Britain for a century at least the 
workshop of the world. 

The raitors have made available the 
whole of the known coiTespondenc.e 
between these two men. This correspon¬ 
dence is now mostly in three places : in 
the possession of a descendant of Watt’s, 
Major David Gfoson-Watt ; in the Boulton 
and Watt Collection in the Birmingham 
Reference Library; and in the Tew 
Collection in the Ass^ Office, also in 
Birmingham. To have it integrated, tran¬ 
scribed and annotated is of immense value 
to historians of the period. At the moment 
there is quite a rash of reprinting of early 
books on science and technology. These 
are valuable, if costly, to the scholar who 
cannot be in all places all the time, but 
how much more valuable to have MS 
sources made available for perusal in one's 
own study. 

There is, however, sonmthing veiy 
deadpan about the presentation of letters 
totally without comment. It is asking a 
lot of the ordinary reader to work through 
them without guidau<X;*' They should be 
read in oMijunctioti with another new 
work that has recently appeared," Science 
and Tedmoiogy in the Industrial 
R^c^ution" by Musson and Robinson. 
James Wutt was much more than the 
moprover <xf the steam engine. As his 
letters show he had a commerciai interest 
m yeutuaes ranging finom oigasi-buUditig 
eppying-presaes and/ pcitt«r% to 
the (haniiifattfire of alfc^K. ' 


AN ODD CLASSIFICATION 

Adam Smith: The Man dnd His Works 
By E. G. West. 

Arlington House, New Rocjielle. 221 
pages. $5.00. 

This short book is one an American 
series “ designed to acquaint the 
intelligent, inquisitive layman ' with the 
lives and works of the great conservative 
thinkers and doers who were instrumental 
in giving the West its heritage of free¬ 
dom.'! Adam Smith conservative! But 
one can guess what the publishers are 
after witimut delighting in it, and the 
revolution of time and concepts presum¬ 
ably entitles them to give .Smith this local 
rank in New Rochelle. 

Dr West has written a good general 
introduction to Smith as a man of his 
period, and to his contemporary influence. 
It is very readable ; at times a. little 
chaitty, as if the author had slightly under¬ 
rated his readership as defined by the 
publishers \ but it has one feature of some 
charm and utility, in that it gives if 
anything more attention to “ I'he Theory 
of Moral Sentiments" than to “ The 
Wealth of Nations," and thus exhibits 
more of Smith’s nature as a man. The 
terms of reference of the series presumably 
account for a disproportionate eniphasi.s 
on Smith's views on America, and perhaps 
for the space given to defending him from 
Marx. In matters of detail the book 
shows signs of haste and failure to correct: 
or maybe the fact that the author is an 
Englishman, not a Scot, leads him to refer 
to Smith’s election as a Reetpr of Glasgow 
University, and to Townshend as father 
instead of stepfather of Buccleuch. But 
it does not account for misprints : nor for 
a reference to Sophocles as a Greek 
scliolar ; nor for the oddity of launching 
a book on a lay American public without 
annotating such Scottish terms as Dean of 
CiuiJd and Rector. 


Herbeut Read: A Memorial Symposium. 
Edited by Robin Skelton. Methuen, 264 
pages. 50s, 

This tribute to Sir Heibert Read, first issued 
in 1969 as the ninth number of The Malahat 
Reuiezi//contains tribu-tes ffom Henry Moore, 
Ben Nicholsoii, Roland Penrose and Walter 
Gropius, to mendoil only a few. Illustrations 
chosen especially include diawings by Moore, 
Hepworth, Nicholson, and Victor Pasmore. 
And besides a number of poems, there am 
four skefidhes by Stq;>hen Spender. 

Washington. By Douglas Southall Freeman. 
Abridged by Ridiard Haiweil. Eyre and 
Spotliswoode, 796 pageis., £5. 

For many readers and pidst purchaKrs the 
seven volume version of this clatsic 'will be 
simply too much. In general this abridge¬ 
ment follows the pattern and layout of the 
original though it imposes slightly less com¬ 
pression on Washing^ the postwar states¬ 
man than on Wariiington> ibe patriot and 
rebel leader. One may regmt having to cut 
Freemaii’s mamsterial summing up, e4p.f'VThe 
hian and His Training at. 27, but in^gcncjml 
^e gravites and xhafaive common scrim baye 
iH^en rdt^Aed. While libraries vrilT cbnflnue 
ke^ the fuH ymiori, mbit of 

tfae^Gheat Fa/ther find >diis'volume thnlr 
regular standby. 


Every year, all over the world, more 
and more cars are fitted with 
MIchelln tyres. And more and more 
trucks. And more and more huses. 
All of which Isn’t really very 
^ surprising, because MIchelln go to a 
loteftroubletomi4t««ure^fliimhelr 
sc ^rea stfetite beet. And tMtifiey're 
exactly right for the |obs^y have 
todo., 

Xonllnuous research. Constant 
' devetet>ment Thorough, 

, pairtetakirrg quality control. These 
are the thlitgs that go Into the making 
o^^g^^chelin t^e. RadjeUnd 

The sort of research that led to 
MIchelin's Inventicnof the radial 
tyre wayteekln 1948. Andie the use 
of steel cord in every Mfch^n radial 
since. ■ ' \ 

The sortof quality CorttfOHhet 
rneana Miehe)lli drew and spin their 
own ateelwrd, becauee ne*one else 
can maheft to their luiadarda. 

These are the thlddbltidt 
Mldhelln tyrae tbeoeepAhd Keep 
MIchelln whe^ethey a^UMght out in 
fronts Selling more then 

any other manufacturer In fhjf world. 
Progressive. Expandfjig. Qo ahead. 
With nine new factories pfai^d for 
full production before the end'of 
1971. And three of Britain’s four 
factories built since 1960. 

UK leaders in the truck tyre market. 
And exporting a greater proportion 
of their total tyre production than 
any other manufacturer. 

The world-wide MlcheUn, 
organisation. £mploylng^lM|S0,000 
people and making overmimfTerent 
types and sizes of tyres for sH kinds 
^ of vehicles. From bicycles^o earth 
movers. 

t4lchelin go to a lot of (rdptitoto 
make the best and bethiM||« 

That’s why they are. ■ ■ ' 

For a free colour broch 
MIchelln cartyres^th 
XM+sradlalsandthei 
write to: 

MIchelln Technical Informii^n 
160 Brompton Road» 
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economic 


STABILITY ON THE WAY + + + ARE YOU 



The new government is c^Waiiily reapy: 
Waiting to do busing with you:. 
opportunities are iiranfe^^;, They w^t 
capital goods and much One stlY^ 
sign of stability: the, Hphgfcong Ban|c,, 
Group have reopened their fe^clilii' 
Djakarta. They knowf^he facts, 
and their branches in 28 other cdfiiit^ies, 
they have a healthy start-jfor accarate 


assessments and reliable fore<^' 
casts All you shoitld knptN 
; aibcnit exporting t6 Indopesia* 
. ^d the favourable cliiftate 
v-i, jthere for inve;stoeht, is set put 

','ih.their bopkl^.;'‘V 


Write for the Speeiti|! booklet on 
Indonesia tothS below. 
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BUSINESS 


The Bud^ 


The Middle Age of Mr Jenkins 

The least-noticed feature of the Budget is that the Treasury is forecasting a 

big consumer spending boom. It could lead to a disturbing squeeze on company liquidity 


Neither tlic foreign exchanges nor the London stock exchange 
found anything of much interest in Mr Jenkins’s Budget. 
Dealers marked sterling down a fraction in late dealings on 
Tuesday afternoon, but it was back on pre-Budget form by 
Wednesday morning. Equities staged a small initial spurt, 
but this soon fizzled out ; by Thursday’s close the Financial 
Times index, at 390.4, was 7,2 points lower than Tuesday’s 
pre-budget figure (sec page 87). Nothing in the Budget 
exceeded expectations. 

It is not a distinguished Budget. In detail it seems to have 
been dictated more by the torments of tax inspectors than 
anything else. But behind Mr Jenkins’s own sums lie some 
Treasury forecasts which certainly arc interesting. They 
suggest that British consumers are about to enjoy a boom 
as big as they have ever had. Their expenditure in real 
terms is already rising at an annual 3.1 per cent. By the 
second half of this year this rate will hkvc been raised, 
so the Treasury says, to 4 per cent. And it will bowl along 
merrily at that pace into next year. Apart from the immediate 
postwar recovery, when the soldiers came home, there has 
been only one postwar year in which consumers have seen 
a bigger increase : that was in 1953 when the volume of 
their spending rose 4.4 per cent. In five other years out of 
the last 21—1954, 1955, i959» ' 9 ^^ 19^3— 

up by about 4 per cent. But it averaged only 2J per cent 
a year growth over the whole period. 

All six consumer boom years were under Tory rule ; 
two were pre-election years, two others were actual election 
ycaii^ one an immediate post-election year. Each preceded 
or coincided with balance of payments deficits (£279 million 
in 1955, £457 million in i960 and £724 million in 1964). 
Sterling criaics followed. These recollections are not meant 
to Mig gest that Britain is now on the brink of such a crisis 

mm M l Willi . . i ■ M ■ ■' ’ ■' ' "" " "* 


TAKERS AND. GIVERS^ 

Estimated nat chanQds in taxation in a full year m each budget 



again, but rather that the real test has arrived. The 
improvement in the balance of payments has been dramatic, 
helped by booming world trade and the benefits of the -ttew 
rate of exchange for sterling. But, also, as everyone in sidk 
of being told, the improvement has been won at the cost 
of holding back the British standard of living, in order to 
divert resources into exports and demand away from imports. 
The consumer has not done quite as badly as he once 
feared. Mr Jenkins failed to get that i per cent cut in the 
standard of living which he was looking for in his March, 
1968, Budget; he had to be content with stagnation. And 
although a year ago the Treasury foresaw a tiny cut in 
personal consumption between the second half of 1968 
and the second half of 1969, consumption actually rose by vt 
per cent. In cash terms, this meant that consumers spent same 
£300 million more, at an annual rate,Hban the Chancellof 
intended. If the Treasury has got it wrong again by about the 
same amount, there could be a whopping consumption growth 
ahead of some 5 per cent. 

Does this prospect of raging boom make sense, in view 
of the new importance attached to monetary policy in 
Britain ? Although neither the Treasury nor the Bank of 
England was dragged very willingly into the money supply 
debate, there is at least a belief in both places that it must 
enter quite forcibly into the equations. The trouble is that 
the equations for the coming year do not seem to make 
a homogeneous set. 

The Treasury believes that without the Budget conccs^ 
sions the British economy would grow by 3 per ccfnt between 
the first halves of 1970 and 197 r (which Is some magical 
figure that is believed to be Britain’s expansive capacity). 
After some monetary relaxation and the Budget tax reliefs 
of rather more than £200 million, the rate is now meant 


INDIRECT TAXES: NEVER A LET-UP 

Total addrtional Budget taxatton imposed In each pe^ 1^ 
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outlook to mid* 1971 


■ l^ublic expenditure on goods 
and services 

Public 

authori- 

cDnsump- Pubbc 


Exports 

Private of Roodt inveu- 
and - • 


mvcstm ent Total mvestincnt servires 


£ million at 1963 prices, seasonally adjusted 


Less Ltss Gross 

imports adjust- domestic GDP 

of g(K)ds ment to product • indexf 

and factor at factor 1967 

services cost cost « too 



*^yirtoal Increase in- Iwel of Mocim Jn each half veni* 

tComppwnl« hatmn tta« throe meaeorea of ODI»-SK,;eMl*turc. income ana output. 

to be pushed up to about 3J per cent. Presumably, this is 
supposed to include some reduction in unemployment. In 
contrart to the past couple of years, the main sources of 
demand should all grow together at about the average rate. 
Personal consumption is to be allowed to edge a little ahead, 
at the expense of public consumption and, to a lesser extenti 
public investment. Exports are meant to rise by 4.3 per 
cent, and imports by a surprising 6.3 per cent. Private 
investment, including that in housebuilding, is meant to 
nsc ^actly in line with total expenditure. It should all be 
much more of a muchness. 

But what happens in terms of money flows ? Last year 
the money supply showed little change up to the middle 
CM the year ; and then rose by some £435 million, or 
3 f per c^t, in the second half. Now the aim is to keep the 
me in the current financial year to about 4 per cent. It is 
<»traordinwly difficult to sec hoiv it can be contained to 
that kwl if real gnp is to rise by 3J per cent, and if inflation 
proceeds at anything like its present pace. Within the separate 
s^ore, the wntral government is expected to have a surplus 
of about ^19 million and the public sector one of about 
£950 million. Largely because of the running down of the 
import deposit scheme, these surpluses will be reduced from 
iMt year; but they will still be impressive compared with 
torrowuig itquiroments of £1,956 million in 1967;^ and 
fc4S0 milhon in i96ft>69. The sums involved should not 



bring heavy funding problems. With the huge wage increases 
of 10 per cent or more that have been the norm of the 
past SIX months, the personal sector will obviously also be in 
a financial suiplus this year. If the growth of money supply 
is kept on ta^et, which is a very big if indeed, there could 
be exceptional pressures on company liquidity durine: 1070-71 
Obviously the latest cut in Bank rate could help the 
^ndon new issues market, which has virtually dried up 
in the tot nine months, to start again. This would then 
siphon off .some private money which at present becomes new 
capital for companies only by way of life assurance funds, 
leasing and the like. But the prospects for interest rates 
arc still very uncertain. The authorities themselves probably 
hope that short and medium term rates will come down a 
halt, even a whole, percentage point further. But, in a 
country with lo per cent wage inflation, it is hard to see 
, longer-term interest rates falling much. 

Aside from the price they wfll have to pay, companies 
are already aski^ whether they will now be able to torrow 
all tliey want from their banks. The answer is that sufficient 
money certainly will not be there if the authorities manage 
to kMp money supply on course. But the fidnWtog way in 
which controls on bank lending have now been modified 
shows just how uncertain they are that they lean. As he 
would Iwve done ages ago,-Mr. Jenkins has iK»y. amoved 
the precise quantitative ceilings on the lending of jto ma j in 
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the Qudig^ ftocs 


£ million 

Estimate for Estimate for 
1970-71 a full year 


T RADE SURMiS At LAST 


Inland Revenue 

Income tax — 

Increase of the single allowance to £925 andV 

the married allowance to £465 .} — 139 

Abolition of the reduced rate .. f . 

Extension of the additional personal allow¬ 
ance of £100 to all single women with 

sole responsibility for a young child . - 2 

Increase of age exemption limits to £475 for 
single persons and £740 for married 

couples . - 5 

Extension of relief for retirement beneht 

schemes . - 1 

Deduction of tax from building sub-con¬ 
tractors . Nil 

Income tax and corporation tax — 

Increase of initial allowances on expenditure 
in two years from April 6, 1970, to 
April 5) 1972, on industrial buildings from 
15 per cent to 40 per cent in development 
and intermediate arena and Northern 

Ireland and to 30 per cent elsewhere . Nil 

Surtax — 

Introduction of exemption limit of £2,500 3 

Interest on estate duty — 

Increase of interest rate on estate duty from 

2 per cent to 3 per rent . + 6t 

Stamp duties — 

Abolition of cheque duty ... Neglinhlr 

Abolition of receipt duty . Nil 

Abolition of 6d duty on agreements and nnn-'\ 

^ life policies ^ I 

Exemption of life policies up to £50 .) -■ 1 

Reduction of duty on mortgage deras from j 

2s 6d to 25 per £100 ......j 

Total Inland Revenue .;. * 145 

Customs and Excise 

Decimalisation of rates . Negligible 

Tobacco substitutes .. Nil 

Betting and gaming .... d i 

Import deposits ...;.. 35 

Total Customs and Excise . ^ 34 

Motor Vehicle Duties 

Decimalisation of rates ... Negligible 

Selective Employment Tax 
Reclassification of production of theatre 
plays ... - i(t) 


---leoo '! " 


OMIT 


fEXf»ORTS 
^ 0 RE-EXPORTS 
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Negligible 


Negligible 


Taxation and mfacdlaneom reoe^^ 


Budget 

estimate 


1969-70 


Budget 
Outturn esdmuie 


*Tae total cost It ei»timo>ted at about f60 mlllton spiread over about four years, 
tincludet £5 mtHHon of rotate duty that would have been paid in later years. 
tRafunda. borne on RuppVy voteti, 


How last year’s forecasts worked out 

Changes: 2nd h alf 1968 to 2nd half 1969 (at constant prices*) 

Forecast Estimated outcome 
_ £ million Percent £ million Perctmt 

Consusileri* expenditure . --“O.i lao, i. 

Public expenditure on gopds 

and services: . 30 0.8 -70 *1. 

Public authorities* con- 

sumption ... 40 i *7 

Public fixed investment ... - 10 - 0.7 — 80 — 5*3 

Private fixed investment . 100 5.7 S*' 

Exports of goods and ser¬ 
vices *70 4-8 340 -'O' 

.. *“30 -60 . 

Toigl En^ '4x|||^^ ^ 900 1.3 39o ^ t'j 

ser^eei , Nil Nil 50' 
Ad|odtiigwS^ to factor r *0 -0.5 30 i. 

Grcto' ^ MruMtic. prod^' ^' 

y _ 970 _ 3001 »■! 

V . ^ ^ ■ v‘. ' " . ^ ■ 


Taxation 
Inland Revenue 


Stamp duties 
Special charge 
Other . 


Customs and Excise 

Tobacco 


Betting and gaming . 

Other revenue duties . 

Protective duties, ... 

Import depifMU .. 

Leit^j Expdi^^bates, etr. 
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THE BfflTtSH ECONOMY 


EXTERNAL TrW ' 

yiaibl|i tn4« of U mWlon. 


FOOQ PRICES 

AytniQi h0Mi«hoHI tptnd« 2s 7(1 a weak 
mors, on food than tmiva mortths ago*. 
Of th^ incrosse, 2^ Id roprasanta^ highar 
pHoa^. 

1 

Value of the pound (isea -20s) 
March1fia 2d. 


Pareantaao ehang* Irani: 


19a3»100 


Tbraa 


TwaM 
monuia < 


Intfustriaf 


proOuailvIty * 
Export ttiNla*« 

Export prMiaa 


January 

Fabruary 

January 

Fabruary 


Fabruary 


March 

January 

January 

February 


123 

,S* 

141 

120 

110 

107.1 

132.2 
126 
126 
140.6 


-1 


+2. 
r»>0:i 
+4.7 

+o;i 


+1 

-0.7 

15 * 

nt** 

-1.7 

+i,a 

+1 

+1 

+4.1 


+1* 

-i 5 i 

+3 

rii* 

Va .3 

+6.2 

+a.a 


*Saatofta//y a<//uacatf; tndicatort of axport and 
rata it traa/a and anginaarmg ordar books raflact 
movamonta in volunva tarma. f.a., in value at 
constant price. Unemployment raters to number 


wbotty unemployed, exeiuding sehoohiaavers. In 
March this wes running at an annual raia of 
2.3 par cant, tfind of petiod. ifPrdvishnah . 


deposit banks—which had been in force in varying versions 
smcc 1967, but which had been flouted more and more 
flagrantly of late. Even so, in the best British tradition, he 
did notsgo the whole hog but has compnimised : the prex i- 
ously restricted lending is to show a gradual and moderate 
increase over the coming year: of the order of, say, 5 per 
cent over the period between i>ow and March,. 1971.'* This 
is. however, an aggregate instruction, which gives individual 
banks more freedom. By contrast, the merchant, American 
and other foreign banks, who have been toeing the line 
better, arc still stuck with individual targets ; they arc rightly' 
aniK}yed about this, even although Mr Jenkins has told them 
they can lend 7 per cent more, compared with the 5 per 
cent requested from the others. And just to show that he 
still intends to play watchdog, Mr Jenkins has ordered the 
clearing banks to make higher special de.sposits at the Bank of 
England (2 J per cent of total deposits in place of 2 per cent); 
and he is introducing a cash dep<xsit scheme for other banks. 

The banks, therefore, are still not able to tell the Govern¬ 
ment to mind its own business in.^Jtead of minding theirs. 
They arc told to continue their list of priority borrowei's, and 
to favour the types of borrowers th<‘ Cioverument wants. 
In part, this is a political sop to the I'radc* Union Congress, 
which is forever crying for selectivity ; it clainus, as usual, 
that the Budget docs not go far enough in that direction. 
On one point this week the TU(^ found an unusual bed¬ 
fellow in the Confederation of British Industry. Both bodies 
welcomed the increase in initial tax allowances for investment 
in industrial building: from 15 to 30 per cent in most of the 
CQiintry, and to 40 per cent in both development areas and 
the so-called grey areas. But something considerably more for 
inv^tment was needed than this. The Budget still leaves an 
investment-deprived Britain heading for a wages-fed con¬ 
sumer boom. 


Fortunately, the British economy has begun 1970 from a 
position of external trading strength. The March trade figures, 
announced only a few hours before the Chancellor spoke in 
the Commons on Tuesday, were good ; visible trade was in 
a surplus of £5 million, bringing the average surplus in the 
fii-st quarter to £12 million a month, the same as in the 
second half of last year. After adding the expected surplus 
of about £40 million a month on invisibles and deducting 
£'i million a month for payments for American military air¬ 
craft, this suggests that Britain is still running a current 
surplus on its overseas accounts of around £600 million a 
year. Even though there is probably now some outflow on the 
capital account, Britain should still be able to cope with 
further debt repayments. To show how confident the authori¬ 
ties feel about this, the figure for Britain’s drawings on foreign 
central blinking swaps, hitherto kept a dark secret except for 
those on the Federal Reserve credit line, has now been 
disclosed. It was $6.4 billion at the end of last year, down 
by $1.7 billion from the $8 billion a year before. The 
Bank of England will continue to tell the people what 
this national overdraft is, although always three months in 
arrears. 

For the lime being, sterling is being strengthened by the 
WTakness of the dollar. It may be further strengthened as 
monetary policy in America is eased, and as some of the 
dollars that American banks have drawn back home to re¬ 
inforce their domestic liquidity return to Europe. Yet the 
wages explosion could send Britain back to the gutter. Mr 
Jenkins was this week trying to give the impression that he 
is a fine tuner, and that he has not had his last say. But his 
non-incentive Budget, drifting in neutral gear through a 
period of wild wage inflation that could lead to an unmain¬ 
tainable consumer bOom, has not incre^d the reputation 
be had built up as a clever Chancellor. 
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Taxes : personal pin prieks 
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Oumeellor-witehiBrg ; iim it worth waiting for ? 

The bulk of Mr Roy Jenkins’s tax 
concessdons came on personal taxes. He 
aimed them at the bottom end of the 
income tax and the surtax scales. ^ 

For income tax he made two major 
changes (and some'Ihinor ones, see the 
following pages). Tint first was to raise 
the basic personal allowances by £70 to 
^3^5 (single, and wife’s earned income 
allowance) and by £90 to £465 
(married). This represents a minor shift 
in favour of married taxpayers as against 
si^le ones, though one which prc 3 >ably 
still leaves Britain being more kind to 
bachelors than most other developed 
cou^ries. By itself it would have given 
all income taxpayers a present of some 
£30 a year. But this was not Mr Jenkins’s 
intention. He did not have £30 a head 
to give away. So, as his second major 
income tax wiingc, he scrapped the lh« 
remnant of the reduced rates of income 
tax, tbe first £a6o that used to bear tax 
at & ♦ everybody who pays tax now sterts 
straight away at the stamard rate, which 
is just over 3a per cent on earned income. 
The consequence qf these changes ts t!^ 
the Budget’s income tax benefits will 
be coi^entrated on single people eajrqipg , ^ 
bdbiween about £400 and £700 a year 
and maliled couples between about £500 


and £800 (or slightly higher figures if 
they have childreh). Above these ranges 
single people will oqme out the same and 
married people ab(|hit £8 a year better off. 
Technically this is a shrewd reform. The 
reduced rates at the, bottom the income 
tax scale have outUvsd. theironsofulness. 

The Ghanceltar has .^paged tt>, 
combine his majo^.;^iV!eaway with a move 
towards ffscai - ^jplicity. v However, 
whether it was dedsrable on' eebnot^, 
grounds to give so much to such a lot of 
teenagers is another matter. 

Mr Jenkins’s concession on surtax was 
less clever. Determined, again, to concen¬ 
trate his reliefs at the tottom of the scale 
he was obliged to do three things. First 
he has exempted those with suxtaxable 
incomes below £2,500. Surtaxable income 
is normal statutory total inpoow? as for 
income tax, less some .^(but nol all} of 
.the income tax a]f]o>v^ces, less earned 
inconie relief, and less a ag^ial earned 
income relief for surtax of up to £2,000. 
Previously surtax has been payable op 
supUuc^le incomes over £2,000, at tales 
beginning widi 2s (up to .£2i50o), and 
then as od on the next £500 and so on 
.np (5flf,£ r5,Q0q). wsqnd 

'thbtf Jenkins has dbddM is )ib^"djisl 
rates will stiH apply to those with 


surtaxablc inedmes over £2,500, just as 
befbif^lhis wbuld^ n^ebn a bk^ jump at-* 
the £2,500 mark. the 

Chancellor has introduced maiginal 
relief, lliose with surtaxable income just 
over £2,500 are assured that their surtax 
liability will never exceed 40 per cent of 
the excess over £2,500. 

These changes mean that from now on 
a married man with income all earned 
will pay surtax when his income exceeds 
£5,700. The man with £150 of investment 
incopie will escape surtax on his invest¬ 
ment incbme provided his earned income 
is less than abbui £5,400. The man with 
£630 will jesc^pe U his earned income is 
less than, £|^qm^ But dia man With £650 
of pay surtax on 

the tof> slice:^^'^ his Investmeint income 
onica'his earned income exceeds. jBdxxit 
£4,570. Tha figures are different if he 
.has childfdhi m alone if his is 

?Vbrking. effect vjill' be to remove 
from the spt^x net not only earning 
between about £5»oob £5>7oo 

(income all w^kn^); l^t those 

earnfog less than £5;doo with small 
.investment incomes, who ncM^/|^y surtax 
, on .some of this investment itkpme even 
%hen they are earning than 

about £3,000. This probatiy‘ikebunts 
for the large numbers of sur^^yers Mr 
Jenkins says he is repribMt’ng—^some 
185,000 or one third of all who would 
have been surtaxpayers for 1969-70 pliable 
to pay the tax in 1960-71). 

Mr Jenkins justifies this ^Cfaame on 
grounds of the cost of colledSom Of the 
tax forgone, 21 per cent would have 
be^n absoib^ by (Election costa He says 
nothing 's^ut the ^collec|!ofi ;^osts of 
cap^'gains tax. Of thjc 
‘aii^^less 

One of thiese is that me Upper rates of 
8Ut;]nuc are damagingly high. Quite apart 
from the implications for incentives (and 
the redistribution of wealth that would 
be taking place, but isn’t, as new classes 
of wealthy peo|dc'should be emerging hy 
qarmr^ wealth instead of inheriting it)« 
die impheatipns for the tax system have 
jbpeonj^ only top plain in recent years, 
j IVhile the abolition oi surtax altogether, 
bojhjbined vri standaid rate 

of income tax and a higher starting point 
for it, would bring about huge benefi'd' 
not only economically but'fisodk 
it would allow three quarters .Q|;miLneiv 
consolidated Income and' 

Taxes Act to be scrapped w ite 

more than a theoietifsal pon^Urty^ Ibr 
now rmore^ihgpMKdatc^ fiaKi|byiy 
die sUirting line l6f surtax needs' jrafsing. 
The £4,000 level was fixed irt 1919,- since 
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From small beginnings, 
he made a gallery. Funny 
how big businessmen like to 
collect pictures. It isn’t only 
the money. Or a topic for 
cocktail party chat. But a 
deep, serious interest that 
somehow enables one to look 
at men’s affairs more 
objectively. 

Hard to explain, but it 
could help to explain why 
our arts section is one of the 
most widely-read in Britain, 
voted best-of-the-yearby 
Granada again in 1969. 

And the Financial Times 
arts section is as unbiased, 
wise and reliable as the rest 
of its pages. 

Besid^ regular reports 
froni;^jOr^worid markets, 
infdrpipi^ oh obinm 
and reeled', tori^d-looking 
resear^es into business 
opinion, wd^vote far more 
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coverage to the subjects 
most vital to businessmen 
than any other newspaper 
in die U.K.* 

Managerial techniques, 
for example. And technical 
developments, international 
business ne#s, trading 
trendy labour rations... 
all the t(^cs on which a top 
^ecutive needs informatics 
today-or will 
tomorrow. 


In international 
organisatiohs every¬ 
where you’ll find 
plaity of pink press 
cuttii^ among die 
fact files. 

All over the world, 
The Financial Times 
is. the authority that 
top man^ement 
refers to tor the wide 
perspectivei 
Nowondm* . 

so mai^ chief executives read 
the Financial Times-67% in 
Britain** and 39% in the . 

major companies of Europe. 
And the reasons aren’t 
financial . 

*Bditoria| Monitoring dmiifct January 1969 . 
**'%U!»i>ean Biii^iieaiinan IMS, BMl^ 
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The Boivater 




“We lire most cdiniiefous 
of the need for Bowetere 
to continue to forge 
ahead, expand and 
dlverei^ in all areas of the: 
world whtere profftable 
opportunttiei lie> 

Mr. J. Hltchfd, (dvitlirman) 

The Annual General Meeting of T^c 
Bowater Pa^ Corporation Limited 
held on April 9 in London. 

Mr. J. Martin Ritchie, Chairhian and 
Chief Executive, who presided, said;-™ 

1 Would like to say a word 
about all the people who work for 
Bdwaters. Inhere are 33,400 Bowater 
people serving the Organisation 
throughout hhe world. Tt^y are splendid 
people and Bowaters wopm not be 
successful without thefr sustained efforts. 

A Record Yetfr 

Our pre-tax earnings of £19,192,000 for 
the year exceeded by over one and4hree- 
quartcr million pounds the previous highest 
earnings in the company's history - despite 
the partietd^r problems and the ' . 
continuation of spiralling costs. 

After providing for taxation which 
absorbed more of our earnings than in 

1968, there remained a balance of profits 
after tax which, for the first time in our 
history, exceeded ten million pounds. 

Although we achieved record profits in 

1969, regrettably the tax charge also 
reached an all-time high. 

Wood Utlllaatlon 

Bowaters arc substantial operators in 
the lumber market. The first phase of our 
planned devclopmeixt for the Bulkley 
Valley Company in British Columbia 
jointly own^ by Bowaters and 
Consolidated Bathurst, is nearing 
completion and this larj^ sawmill comes 
into production later this month, In New 
Zealand also Bowaters are responsible for 
the sate of lumber from the Tasman 
Pulp and Paper Company. We 
also have sawmills attached to our two 
Canadian papermaking subsidiaries and 
have recently announced plans for the 
installation of a sawmill at oUr paper mill 
at Ellesmere Port, Cheshire. 

As large operators in timber, it was 
only natural we looked to the building 
prcditcts industry as gn extension to our 
interns. In the Ui^^‘Kingdom and in 
Irela^ we have fong been mintifkcturers 
of bdilding boards based upon wdod 
fibre^ AUd to these activities we added in 
1969 theiMishiesses of F. Hills A Sops 
liniiied and Holdin|p» 

Theik new nequisitions happily dovetail 
with Bowater's tradftwnal business., 

DItpoMblet ^ 

There has been a great deal of publicity 
recently in respect of disposab^which is 
n|ipther term for a *^hrow awa^ 
iw-woven fabric. 

Ijbwaters agreed last summer with the 
SdptfE*ai^ Company in the United States 
JdiMIf lo^promotc through Bowater-Scott 



the manufacture and sale of disposable 
thaterial in ihe United, Kingdom. 

Bowaters and the British Petroleum 
Company have cpme to an arrangement to 
explore the possibility of joinf long-term 
develobmehtti for the use of synthetic tibres 
allied with the manoCaeture of 6ur 
traditional products. 

Reqc^UPC Merger 

Regarding the Sard's attitude to take ^ 
no action jn the recent merger between 
the .Reed ^roup and the International 
Pui^ishing Corporation, the Chairman 
said: We had to weighcgrefulty the fact 
that IPC is one of Obf largest ' 

custbmerk^n the United Kingddim. On- 
the other,bgnd, we are thp lead ip V 
newspFtnf maitufbcturersaOppIytrtg some 
35 per cent of the total consumption in 
this market. We are egnkious that any 
intervention by Bowaters. even if 
successful, would mean that we should 
surrender once and for all oyr traditional 
role as independent suppliers to publishers, 
large and small, a role we have hitherto 
considered paramount to our success. 

ImRorts 

It is a matter of concern that according 
to the Board of Trade returns the imports 
of newsprint into the United Kingdom 
were some 80,000 tons higher in 1969 
compared with 1968, airtil^indeed^some 
some 150,000 tons higher in 1969 
compared with 1967. Returns so far 
available this year show little change in 
this disturbing pattern. 

Should prices continue to increase, as, 
inevitably they will, the adverse balance of 
payments of £267 million in 1968 for ihe 
paper and board industry will probably 
reach £353 million in 1972 • a formidable 


' figure. Becauseth^ Bowati^ subscribe 
fully to the recommendation tmde by, the 
Economic bcvciopment Council to the 
Government urging them to take action 
on behalf of the paper indu-siry. 

On this and other related matters the 
Governmqpt has so far shown little 
’’ iftcIMiori acL One questions; ^ -r 

H therefore, what pprpose is there in basing 
,. an^Eeonomi^:^vclopinefu Gommlm©l% 
'>thc Paper a.n)d Board Industry which hjW 
lo be provid^ with sp much infornurtioh, 
so niany staifistics, at a cost of so much 
lime and effort and with so negative a result. 

Demand and Price Trends 

Demand for wood pulp exceeded supply 
in 1969. Pulp producers made immediate 
substantial increases in selling prices and 
prices are today at their highest level ever. 
Demand in the foreseeable |[utijrc is likely 
to outstrip supply and 1 anticipate that 
prices will continue to rise in 1970. 

Pulp is the basic raw material in the 
papermaking industry .and the increases 
already borne, and those t have now 
forecast together with the other increasing 
costs of labour and services In all parts of 
the world in which wc opieiate, point to 
inevitable rises in the prices of all the types 
. of paper we produce. 

For the past ten years world 
consumption of paper and board has been 
growing at the average of 5.6?;, a year 
and whilst the rate of growth may vary 
from time to lime, there is no doubt that 
' all the evidence points to this growth 
being maintained. 

Current and Future Proapects 

Turning now to the current year and 
our future prospects I fear in the present 
' uncertain economic climate it would be 
unwise to be too positive about the year 
1970 in isolation. There are so many 
imponderables: and so many outside 
influences affecting our Organisation in 
the various parts of the world in which 
we operate. 

1 believe Bowaters are efficient, and I 
repeat the belief expressed on a number 
of occasions - that a progressive 
improvement in profits can be anticipated 
In the early I970's. The 1969 accounts 
show that an upward movement has 
already begun and the results so far 
available this year, covering the first two 
months only, indicate we ar^ ahead df 
budget and better than the corresponding 
months of 1969. < 

Our development poticieB are under 
continuous review. Wc ard most conscious 
of the need for Bowaters to continue to 
forge ahead, to expand and diversify In all 
areas of the v^orkj where profitable ' 
opportunities lie - and expand and , 

develops shall. 


TheBoivater 

{tonteatioii 

, Cop/ejr o /shfAwtiat eiHd 

CMrmatt^s Statenieat in full nvfy .be trained from the 
Setrntary, Tbe Bowaier filaptr Cprp0ml(in, 

Bowater Home, Kni^idbrktge, Lomhn, S,W.t. 
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when prices have risen three times. In 
1961 Mr Selwyn Lloyd gave the e^tra 
£2,000 of earned income relief, and now, 
without raising the starting point, Mr 
Jenkins has reprieved the bottom 
185,000 surtaxpayers. A starting line of 
£10,000, with an end to the discrimina¬ 
tion against investment income, would be 
a more realistic and not very expehsiye 
reform, coupled preferably with iiiscrinii- 
nate help for' .those now far top poor 
to pay any tax at all, for whom, of course, 
Mr Jenkins has done nothing. 

Low incomes 


Who are the poor? 


The proposal to raise .income tax allow¬ 
ances will take 2 million people on low 
pay out of the tax net altogether, and 
increases in the income limits for retired 
people will benefit 400,000 pensioners. 
There is an agreeable scent of social 
justice about relieving the burden of^ 
taxation on o-bviously underprivileged 
groups like the low-paid and the elderly. 
But some of the recipients of this relief 
may be less needy than they seem at first 
sight. A married man with two children 
will now only start paying tax if he makes 
more than £840 a year, as against £724 
before. This seems perfectly fair. But 
among the lucky 2 million there are only 
400,cx)0 married men. Working wives, 
who at 800,000 make up the largest 
group of benficiaries, do of course go out 
to work largely for financial rea.sons, but 
they are not usuallv the familv's sole 
l)readwinner ; rather, their wages tend to 
l>e used to supplement the family income 
and allow a higher standard of living. If 
there are two earners in a family, the 
chances are that they are not on the 
lireadline. The same must be true of a 
large proportion of the 7oo,o()0-plus single 
people who are gaining from tlie 
increased allowances. Most of them are 
profiably on low pay and single because 
they are young: and many young work¬ 
ing people live .^t home, an arrangement 
winch should effectively reduce their 
expenditure. Indeed the shopkeepers 
must be looking forward with glee to that 
£139 million which income tax wilt no 


longer be swallowing., ia, , 

Whether it goes .unmore baked bean^:lor 
the children of underprivileged families 
or pop records and hck)tnaijed bo&ts for 
the affluent teenagers^ . most of if widl 
almost certainly iji spent, rather ,than 
saved. 

But what of the really poor who are 
hot being helped in this Budget ? One 
large group is old age pensionei's with¬ 
out private pensions. Some 2 million of 
the!<e claim supi5lerf)entar>' benefits, but 
there are hundreds of thousands more 
who are either too proud to ask for help 
or do not know it is available. None of 
these will he lielped by the extension in 
the income limits. The other major pool 
of poverty is families with too many 
children to fit the available income. Just 
how many “ poor ” people there are is. a 
question of definition ; estimates vary 
from 2 million to 5 million. To qualify for 
Government relief, a single person has to 
be earnirjg les* than £7, a couple under 
£10 5s, and a family with three children 
under £16 9s. The average industrial 
wage may be £25 a week, but there are 
plenty around who get less than £15. 
'J’his is true for 40 per cent of farm¬ 
workers, a quarter of the workers in 
service industries, a fiftli in distribution 
and public administration and a tenth in 
coalmining, clotliing and textile.^. Women 
are very much worse off: their average 
wage is only a little over £12, with pay 
in many jol)s well below that. The 
majority of waitresses, shop assistants and 
cleaners get under £10 a week. Wage 
levels for both men and women are lowest 
in Hast Anglia, south we.st England, the 
North, Yorkshire, Wales and Scotland. 

1 ’he TITO, among others, has persistently 
pre.ssed for a national niinirnum wage ()f 
£15 a week, but this would lx? 
prohibitively expensive : estimates made 
in 19(37 put the cost of this at £3,800 
million, or 16 per cent of the national 
wage bill. In the meantime earnings have 
risen so that the cost may now come out 
at some £1,000 million. But a national 
liiininmm wage would not necessarily 
solve the problem of fK)verty because it 
would benefit the fresh-out-af-sch< 3 ol 
teenager as mucli as the father of four 
children. One way of mitigating or 
climinaring poverty would be the hiuch- 


tax which wo^d makjj ,u|i^ 
an ,agrecd miriimurn „ out of tq 
according tp fanuly, cirquius^n^il. *' 
c|rav,6a<;k would again jbq 0 . 

But. Treasury figures.on 
taxes ^nd social service 
strong redistributive effect, ev^u 
,present system., If social 
■ offset' agaipst/diwt 

indirect taxes an^ : pationgl 
contribudanSj,a,f!aniiiy of two adutt^ianL 
two children xomes put with a nef 
up to an ii^ome ^ ari^^und £900 a 
The new wflLh the 

of raising the hreaje^ven ppint, / 


Tax reform 

Tomorrow and 
tomorrow 


'a 






'riie silent minority who have a concerdl 
for tax reform are too hardened, /to 
disappointrtient to lie dismayed, IHiey 
know that reform h difflcult, time 
consuming and of little interest to the 
polit'cians. I'hev know that it is ea^sieq 
to produce a finance, .bill that is 
and t^bscure than one that is clear^and 
pellucid. . : 

Even so there must be regret 
another year ha| gone by without^ any 
major progress. When wjll the apprppri^h* 
time be if not now ? It seems 
ideal vear, 'The major .filial Jdef>k)gi^' 
were dealt, with in 1965, and' i 
'Fuesday's pn^pt)sals,, barring only tlur/ 
ainendineqt of the law relatmg tp , retire¬ 
ment benefit .schemes, will take up liijd^' 
parliamentary rime.’ Above all Mr Jenjiinji' 
would seem id be a Chancellor ,w 4 l 
equipped by iniellea.and alnlity to UpAfi' 
take the work of reforin. A year agfi fii| 
said that he was instinctively svmpgtjhl^i^ 
to pleas for simplification, lie knpwTtb'it 
the present system is complicated^. auA 
involves a lot of work for taxpayera^>nd^ 
their professional advisers, as well as for 
the revenue. And, he also knows, it 'leaveii 
many people inystified as to what they Ate 
paying, and why. ; ^ ^ 

Above all,/he has, in his own wotds, to 
give great attentibn to the' dverstriihi 
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which persists in the li\j|^hd Revenue. 
Individuals concerned simply' with their 
o>yn tax position can have only a vague 
inkling of the present troul>le of the, 
country's fiscal administration. It is sad 
and serious, that few taxpayers have a 
clear unders^nding df their personal posi¬ 
tion, that the chance of getting a reply 
from the revenue within a reasonable 
period is remote, that a high proportion 
of assessments arc incorr^t, that large 
numbers of people are entitled to repay¬ 
ments they do not receive, that the polic- 
ing of returns is elementary and that there 
can be no reliable estimate of the potential 
taxpayers who neither make, nor are 
called upon to make, disclosure of their 
income. , 

These things matter in a well ordered 
society and it is the C^nce^o^'s responsi¬ 
bility to see that they are piit right. With 
the best will in the world the 7 'reasury 
and the Revenue cannot provide the vital 
spark. It took the firm directive of 
Kingsley Wood to make Somerset House 
invent the impossible pay-a.s-yow-earn* 
There had been hopes that Mr Jenkins 
was the man for the job. It would be sad 
if he thought that .simplification ended 
when lie had removed two million indi¬ 
viduals from income tax and 185,000 from 
surtax. 

The greatest blemish of the British tax 
system is, without dispute, the height of 
marginal rates of tax. The average rates, 
particularly in the middle income groups, 
are supportable and bear comparison with 
those of other countries. But the 91J per 
cent payable on the last £ of income at 
the highest level, and the 85 per cent top 
rate of estate duty cannot be justified on 
economic or social grounds. They do not 
produce worthwhile revenue, they are 
costly to administer, they are making little 
progress towards achieving equality of 
wealth. On the contrary they pander to 
jealousy and are as.sumed—pos.<ibly 
incorrectly because many people in their 
hearts admire .success—to he politically 
popular. 

These high rates contribute largely to 
the complexity of the tax system. They 
are so liigh that avoidance is regarded 
by many as not only morally justified but 
even as economically necessary if the right 
people are to be given the incentives they 


need, not only in their own interests tiut 
in the interests of the economy as a whole. 
And tliis avoidance leads to counter 
legislation and the game goes on-^some- 
times until the loser decides to emigrate. 

^ The argument that marginal rates 
siiould be reduced is carrying increasing 
weight in the United States and Canada. 
In the United States the top tax rate on 
earned income is now- to be cut from 77 
to 50 per cent, and even ^is vyill only 
apply to incomes over $2(W,ooc^ for a 
married couple. The top rate for invest¬ 
ment income will come down to 70 per 
cent. And the Canadians are also now 
planning to reduce their maximum tax 
rate to 50 per cent. 


Women 


Not amused 


The Chancellor has spared a,thought for 
the 100,000 single, divorced and separated 
women who have, up to now, looked after 
children single-handed without being 
able to claim any tax allowances for 
them. In future these women will be 
entitled to the same £100 allowance that 
men in similar circumstances are getting. 
But this sop is not going to silence 
demands for a better tax deal for women. 
One big grievance is ttiat the cost of 
domestic help cannot be offset against 
income tax. Any woman with small 
children w!t>rking full time has to find 
help, and usually pay for it, hut the money 
for this has to conic out of her taxed 
income, reducing the net benefit of her 
work to her family. But what aggravates 
working women in the higher income 
groups even more is the compulsory joint 
tax assessment of their income with their 
hushands. This is not only irritating 
because it forces them to disclose tlieir 
incomes to their huf^bands, it is also pro¬ 
gressively expensive. A joint assessment 
puts a couple in the surtax bracket wtiere, 
if a.s.sessed singly, neither of them might 
have been. Thi.s “ tax on virtue ” starts 
from a joint income of £5,000 a year 
onwards, and rises quite steeply. At a joint 
£10,000 a year a couple pays out over 
£1,000 more in tax than on two individual 
income.^ of £5,000 each. The new income 


tax allowances in the Budget wilf make 
only a negligible difference to this-^less 
than £10. So wcmien will continue to 
press for the option of being taxed as if 
single. 

Investment allowances 

Every little helps 

An increase in investment grants was the 
item most -British businessmen wanted to 
see in this year’s Budget, according to a 
pre-Budget survey, If this is so, and, it 
.seems a reasonable enough bit of wishful 
thinking in these investment-short days, 
then Mr Jenkins’s increase in the rate of 
initial allowance for industrial building 
will have won only a little approval in 
boardrooms. By increasing the initial 
allowance for tax purposes from 15 per 
cent to 30 per cent for industrial building 
during the two years spanned by April 
5 » and April 6, 1972, the Chan¬ 

cellor has reduced tax liability by about 
£60 million. And where 26 per cent 
of the insured population gets its living, 
in either the development areas (21 
per cent) and the “grev” areas of mixed 
prosperity (5 per cent), the pre-Budget 
allowance of 30 per cent goes up to 40 
per cent. 

But the benefits of the changes, which 
both the Confederation of British Industry 
and the Trades Union Congress accept as 
being helpful to those they represent, 
must be seen in the cold light of an 
accountant’s eye. Because the rate at 
which industrial buildings can be written 
off against taxable profits is laid down by 
the Initial and annual allowances, not 
more than 100 per cent of the cost can 
he written off. So upping the initial 
allowance simply shortens the time over 
which the building can be written off. 
And tt> get the initial allowance the 
expenditure mu.st be made, not just the 
building contract signed, by the end of 
the two-year period. This is not much 
time, especially if the liuilding industry 
is to switch more of its effort into 
industrial building. As it is, the private 
sector, with a total output valued at 
£4.5 billion, gains only 10 per cent of its 
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work from industrial building, 

However, the n^w allowances will 
eertainiy speed, up the rate at which 
industry can write off its building. With 
the old 15 per cept, allowance,. and an 
annual allowance, of 4. P^r cent, which 
remains unchspiged, a building was 
written off ovfer «i years. Now with a 
30 per cent allowance it will be done over 
17 years. And for the 40 per centers, in 
the 'backwoods, it .will mean repayment 
over 15 years. This is quite small beer in 
terms ^ the addition to a company's cash 
flow. But by upping the allowed deprecia¬ 
tion rates for such worthwhile thmgs as 
factories, the way is now open to allowing 
offices, flats, shops and hotels to be written 
off against taxable profits at lower rates. 
Britain is one of the few countries that 
does not permit this practice, and so rents 
and hotel tariffs have to be pitched at a 
level to allow for renewal out' of taxed 
profit. 

These quiWjles aside, the building 
industry has been going through a rough 
time lately and will not look Mr Jen¬ 
kins’s gift horse too closely in the iuouth. 
Indeed it could be that the pressure to 
get industrial building completed during 
the two years of higher allowances will be 
so great that the industry will get a much 
greater boost from it than it thinks. Or, 
much more useful in the long run, a future 
Budget, such as next year’s, might give 
both industry and the builders a little 
longer to take advantage of, this bit of 
financial sunsliine, and might extend the 
benefit to all commercial buildings. 


Labour 


Bulldozing the Lump 

An anom&ly which has allowed 250,000 
casual workers to escape paying not only 
income tax but every other sort of welfare 
Slate payment, ranging from National 
Health Service contributions to industrial 
training levies, is to Ijc, or p^i^haps it 
should be said is planned to be, ended by 
^h^ Budget. The Tump^ the device 
thfpough which the nomadic building 
worker was able to declare himself a 
self-etuployed labourer through signing a 


contract for services as opposed, to a con¬ 
tract of ser\^ire—and thep ptKkct all hi,s 
pay without having ,pay-as-you-carn or 
any other sort, of impost on ,his wages 
-T-is to go. If was named .after the Itrnip 
of labour offered by ^igencib hSndling'^e 
seIf-employe4 man. Tit should bfc. 
impossible by a bill Which the Ministry 
of Public Building and VVorks produced 
two days after the .Bud^t. v , y 

Neither unions ttor'^npbyers’ organisa¬ 
tions are complaining at Mr Jeiikips^s 
order .that everyone Iiired bh a seif- 
cmpltoyed basis will have 32 per cent of 
their gross pay deducted at source, that is: 
the standard rate of tax minu.s earned 
income relief. For not only did the Phelps- 
Brown inquiry of two year.s ago estimate 
that it took up to two years, if ever, to 
catch up on the back taxes owed by tho.se 
hiding under the Lump, hut its opera¬ 
tion does not suit a tidy-minded society. 

If the Lump is ended, by making 
it unattractive to the building industry's 
minority of habitually nomadic, wii'icb 
means mainly Irish, workers, then there 
should be little change to the end result. 

'The big construction companies already 
pay top wages. For the family-sized firms, 
where both employers and employees have 
faced near-impossible cf>mpetit'ion from 
the Lump system, under which such 
refinements as trairting apprentice.s are 
dispensed with, the changes could mean 
a chance of pulling prices up a bit higher. 
But for the Exchequer it should mean an 
extra £8 million in income tax revenue. 


collected, along with die nfw wage-relat^ 
pensions contributions, as a p^rc^nt^jj® 
i>( payroll. 'Fins is a mociest 
ment. It will in theory meki\ tliat 
cease to be necessary , to cbl^’t 
frpm uahufacturers and cj^eii'aW 

months liter, repay Titil;. 

pf^edu^ Mr Jenkins righdv 
ciiml^iersopie. He wrort|dy descrilies' it :is 
riot (expensive. .NV»t for the, first tinic life 
idea of the ceil administering a fax 
Is shown to be limited to the cost to tfte 
CSovernfnent, Iri practice other probfeini! 
wfil arise, such, where an empk^er bis 
mot*e than onfc establWiment, ewie (ijfUafify- 
ihg for rebate and the ofter not, but with 
their wages (and PAVE} administifered 
centrally, < . 

This development sidesteps the real 
nonseme' about ^T. With displaced 
enthusiasm’ the Chancellor tro^td over 
the latest employniertt figures, wHidi show 
a shift in the relative pmportiqn of all 
employees away froth those -sectors that 
l)ear SET—the .service sector^ How much 
SET' is responsible for this rtdiOdy caw tell, 
not even Professor Reddaway and his 
report. What is be\nnd doulit is that this 
is one step towards a more priniitSve and 
inefficient economy. 


Import deposits 

Run down 


At least that is if the Lump men do not 
simply disappear like show in summer 
and then come up with another Irish way 
of getting round the non-permi.ssive British 
taxman. 


SET 

Still nonsense) 

In reply to ^Mr 

Chancellor ^s.now announced hUilutme 
plap^ for the drea 4 ^d Selective E)tn}^y- 
ment Tax. In, 19^72 pr 1973, wte tV 
new state pension scheiius comes into4oreCt 
tlie Chancellor now that Sl^T 

will be pnt on to a wa^-iefated aiid 


Froni May fst, the faife pf import depots 
will cpme down. froVu 40 ^r cdht ^ 30 
per cept, saving industry £l5 
£20 million a naoiith* Th;^ 
welcome enough biit Wifi haiiwj fcfiijUjile 

excessive'.. 

After' aJi die' 

Decen^r, iqBli, as 4 sh^^tierhi 
for the bal^c of, jpayment^h^ 
generally to c 6 nie/p^ 

last December, after its planned ruhqm 
time of twelve nionths was up.. 
it wasinierely reduced frotu 
50 per cent (crfJnjpoFt valuct t9L46.i«r 
cent, to run foi; another y^r > until 
December, 1970, The fiUixher€utnow.jnay 
herald, as the Chanaelpi:. hinted 
speec^ ,4.^. put'im. stages 
reminiji^ This could 
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prevent distortions in th^ import pattern 
around end'^year as people wait for the 
scheme to come off in a lump. 

Given the unpopularity which 
restrictive measures of this kind cause 
abroad, especially among Britain’s 
European Free Trade Area partners, have 
import defH)&its been worth while ? Tlieir 
effect on the volume of imports is 
uncertain ; Mr Jenkins confined himself 
on Tuesday to saying that the scheme 
had played ** a modest but useful part in 
moderating the import bill.” The National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research 
reckoned it saved around £60 million in 
imports in 1969. If this is so, it certainly 
helped the current balance, £366 million 
in the black last year, to look good. It 
also provided an interest-free six-month 
loan of some £500 million to the Govern¬ 
ment—doubly agreeable because between 
a third and half of this was financed from 
ab|<oad by foreign suppliers eager to keep 
their export markets open. After that, oif 
course, payments were merely being 
rolled over. But the gradual running 
down of the rate should help to ease the 
pain of repayment for the Government. 


Betting 

Bookies' winner 


The bookmakers have lobbied successfully 
to get their system of taxation changed. 
Tliey will no longer have to pay the 
Chancellor three times the rateable value 
of their betting shops, a tax that has 
been under consistent attack since it was 
introduced a year ago. The trouble wa.s 
that the tax related only to the site of a 
bookmaker's business and not to its turn¬ 
over or profits. ' As a result, the Tote, 
which has lio taxable premises, last year 
made a loss for the first time. But it did 
bring in £7 million and this is to be re- 
cou^d by a i per cent rise to 6 per cent 
in the levy chaz^^ on bookmakers’ turn¬ 
over. But to encourage people to go along 
to the iraces rather than to sit watching 
them on telly, this increase is not to 
ch^ed on bets placed on the course. 

This discrepancy, another victory for 
Ch^ racing lobby led by Lord Wigg and 


the Horserace Betting Levy Board, dioiild 
help to put the Tote back into competi¬ 
tion again. In another small concession, 
which will cost £i million a year, the 
(Thancellor is to allow bookies to spread 
trteir more risky bets among themselves 
without having to pay the turnover levy 
twice over. This should encourage bookies 
to stay in business. 

The Chancellor has decided to squeeze 
an extra £i million out of the betting and 
gaming taxes, which already net £119 
million, by altering the charges on 
casinos. The way he has done it shows 
how very little either he or his advisers 
know about gambling. I'he rateable value 
taxes casinos paid in the past are to be 
reduced but there are to l>e big new taxes 
on the number of gambling tables they 
operate. In some casinos the cost of an 
extra table will be £10,000 a year. 

I'he casinos’ tax change looks like a 
variant of the mistake that was made 
over betting shops. Casinos will be charged 
not by the amount of money they handle 
but by the facilities they offer. No account 
is taken of the size of the stakes that are 
played for. Clubs in London with few 
tables but very high stakes will continue 
to make vast profits, but the larger 
provincial ganibling halls, where bets may 
only be in 5s units, will find themselves 
faced with overwhelming taxes. I..ow-stake 
gambling, in fact, looks like being priced 
out of the market. In the last year the 
number of gaming clubs has fallen from 
600 to 150. This Budget may make gam¬ 
ing an exclusive hobby of the rich. 


Overseas investment 


Negative indicator 

Following the no-change decision in the 
Budget on overseas inyestinent regula¬ 
tions, the City is increasingly alarmed by 
reports that the authorities will shortlv 
issue a directive compiling institutional 
investors to maintain no more than 10 
per cent of their dollar premium holdings 
m offshore funds. Hitherto the major 
constraints on overseas investment have 
been the dollar premium itself and volun¬ 
tary restraint (in .sterling area countries). 


Some optimists had be^n hoping for 
changes in the Budget on the 95 percent 
surrender rule, which compels investors 
selling non-sterling area investments to 
suri^nder 25 per cent of their receipts to 
the Bank of England at the official Irate 
of exchange (so losing part of the pre¬ 
mium). But the Chancellor has clearly 
had no intention of giving up this useful 
addition to his reserve.?. It had also been 
hoped that the depressed state of both the 
Australian and South African markets 
would have encouraged the Chancellor 
to relax the rule on voluntary restraint, 
which many of the smaller and less con¬ 
spicuous institutions have been bending 
with considerable ruthlessness. 

The lobby is now resigned to waiting 
for a new government. What institutional 
investors have done, however, is to estab¬ 
lish offshore funds, not necessarily open 
to the public, into which the local fund 
invests (either through hack-to-back loans 
or through the premium—in the latter 
case avoiding tlic 25 per cent give-up on 
switching transactions). A good example 
of this is the joint ownership of the 
Bahamas-based Wellington Investments 
by the three Ivory and Sime investment 
trust.?—British Assets, Second British 
Assets and Atlantic Assets. Another 
example is the recent raising of £4.4 
million by the sterling Tyndall Overseas 
Fund Limited, for investment in the ex¬ 
ternal Bermuda Tyndall Overseas Fund. 
Many banks in fact try to direct their 
European or Japanese investment.? 
through tax haven funds to avoid penal¬ 
ties on active investment policies. 

The launching of another Japanese off¬ 
shore fund lias given ri.?e to a new 10 per 
cent ruling. But the Bank of England ha^ 
not decided, for example, the rate of 
premium “at which the holdings will be 
calculated. As this has fluctuated between 
20 per cent and 53 per, cent, the answers 
could be very different. However, there 
will be no attempt to make the ruling 
retrospective and institution^^ currently 
exceeding the limit will not have to dis¬ 
gorge. How exactly they are to be treated, 
the Bank again has not decided. 

Apparently the argument for this rule 
is that investment institutions to which 
the public has entrusted money should 
not place more than a certain small pro- 
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If they are, you' your .bottom 

dollar that they’re oncj^f^rtably oiit of 
place. 

Because whenever banks expand 
abroad, they usually end up similar in 
character to the way they are back home. 

All well and good if they simply want 
to make their clients feel at home. But as 
far as doing business goes, we have our 
■■doubts,, , 

To our way of thinking, a bank's fbrr 
eign policy should he essgntialiy foreign!' 

Which is why we vaiy our approach to 
kiit each particular couhtry. instead of 
autbmatioally setting up a branch system. 

In Germany for :«tan>(:^. we have 
a majority’^fint in a majov German bank: 
Deutsche Union Bank. 

In Italy, we have a jointly owned sub¬ 
sidiary: Bankers Trust Financiaria Sq>.A. 

In Belgium, we have a large share in 
the Banque du Benelux. 

In areas such as the Middle East, we've 
appointed representatives who know that 
part of the world like the backs of their 
Itonds. , , ,, t . 

For merchant backing in Britain, we' 
have a wh^ny pwned'sttbstdiary company. 

White in the world’s centres 

-like Lpnchio,and Kris, .our 

■A .iV 


own offices. Staffed largely- with locul 
'■ bankers. 'f ,,. - 

All this means that wherever you do 
business with us, you'll be dealing with 
insiders. 

People who've made more contacts and 
know more about their country than any¬ 
one we could send over. ^ 

And as fpr as we know,,we're the only 
major Ahiei^an bank with a foitigh pol¬ 
icy like it. 

But then, we've always been, a little 
more imaginative in our apprb»;Ii«jtb 
money than most banks. ^ 

Vkbgiveourofficeis'thesort of freedom 
that CncouptiiK'bi'tsative thinking. 

We fisir them have far more responsi¬ 
bility than they'd have elsewlwre. 

V And,we refuse to saddle them with 

committee rule. 

Which is why, on top of all the usual 
banking services, we come up with more 
than our share of original ideas. 

If you'd tike to hear about them, get 
in touch with any of our European offices. 

iyoiirBBml cHar money's just as restric¬ 
ted as |)tnks, ; , 

dutoR leastour thinking is)i)t^^ 


Bank»sTru$t. Q 

/.m . 

_. t . - 1 ' 




NiMra dM «• f» «noni(t 


We're not. in fact, too vi/brried thattfiree 
out of 8rit»n'e top 200 companjeS don t 
haval^ornWade compressor. (They don t 

"Jlse :0!tbomWade 
eren'MiSnfl off thapre»?S»« ^ ysje are going 
even harder for w^lwitj^JpdaY. fpo/® ariQ 
more big Broo^<VtejSe|?!f.^»|at»ftnaries ce^t 


be found, in industry throughout, tiie world, 
making a narhe for themselves—a name for 
retiabinty, ebbrtomy. service—the fop name 
in a|r:compressors,t BtoomWailite. 

For more inforjiiation half,High Wycombe’ 
21181 or write to Brooni and wade Lifnite??., 
Publicity Oepartmwit tw High Wyconrt^. 
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portion with other institutions. As offistiore 
investment advisers #r<^: in most cases, 
these same institutions, th^ Bank’s argu¬ 
ment appears not a Jittle Ruritanian. 

Stamp duties _ 

Witliam and Mary 


Stamp Dutiaa (1968*SS) 

Stock and share tranafers 
Convsyancmg ..of roial property. 
Cheques 

Stocks and shares (nvfsc. duties) 
Companies' share capital duty 
Life assurance pcniicies 
Mortgages of real property 
Leasea of real property 
Receipts 
Other 


1b'’c6nceh^ratd'‘ahy ' 

£mn. ^ ^ 

02 largest abaounts (if -tealh^ 

'in receipts -ol " 

'T'\ iast year—43ut outfloWs exceidfed ; 

/ : 0 this by almost £150 milMon. iThe qiiOsriin ; 
4 is rwhether the extra to 1 per c^nt 
^ the savings people seem to have in 
will turn this into a net inflow. 

4 


Stamp duties in the jBritlsh tax system 
are not such a me^i^al survival as a 
casual observer idi^t suppose. They 
were introduced quite recently—under 
William and Mary in 1691, 

Under these blessed monardhs it might 
have made sense to tax dispositions of 
land and financial documents of various 
kinds. It was much haxder then for 
governments to find taxes that were both 
administratively feasible and bore some 
relation to taxable capacity, and stamp 
duties quite obviously fitted the bill 
nicely. Now however they are a clog on 
the smooth functioning of the economy 
and, in particular, the markets for shares 
and property. And clogging the market 
for property means clogging the market 
for people. 

Mr Jenkins is not tha first reformer in 
this field. In 1963 Mr Maudling reduced 
the duty on conveyances and share 
transfers from 7 td i' per cent. He also 
exempted lower-priced houses. In 1967 
Mr Callaghan raised the house exemption 
limit further; and i per cent duty is now 
payable ori houses sold for between 
£5,560 and £7,000 full * per 

cent only iteye Jenkhts 

has abolisheii 

under the of iinmhiedt decimaltsa- 
tioh), the duly duties on 

non-life insuraiiceand life policies 
under £50/ aitid (decimaiisation again) 
cut the duty dn fxom as 6d to 

2s Cent. 

These moves are, hdwevefj Just fiddling 
with the probletn;' A» the tabic 
there are' i^umemus ol|t«r siiatnp duties 
that yield than thd duty on cheques. 
The spo^r they, disappear the bettd. A 
'future Chancellor wlft then bd^.jeft with 
the. hard cOrei^ the duties on share 
tran^eni, purchase. Thew 
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National Savings 

Widow's mite 


Savings incentives are a hardy annual 
of pre-Budget speculation, but unlike last 
year, when rumours about the terms of 
the new savc-as-you-eam scheme 
abounded, there was very little talk of 
a Budget stimulus to tlirift this y^r. This 
was all the more surprising since the 
Government’s own National Savings 
turned in their worst performance for 
many years, with total funds remaining 
invested not just stagnant but actually 
going down. The resignation of Sir Miles 
Thomas, chairman of the National 
Savings Committee, announced in the 
Budget speech, was said to have nothing 
to do widx tile re«uks. But the Chancellor 
did <^rve that the savings banks aye 
failing tp attract' and hctld fun^ ai( they 
have in the apd proposed ^ ^m^y, 
if not a switt one Ihie^big lote^nakOT in 
national ^vingi m 'the National 
Bank (fonhefty ihe fW C>%c to 
Bknk) anld trustee sayings bank's^ oidinaj^< 
accounts, for the simple that tttr 

ai per cent interest rate Ib^s iiifcfaeRsfif^. 
Wltry arainst other foitris 
These; rates of rii^erest are fixed W 
iind the Ohah6^I!6C has new takch p<^ert 
to vary them Whdn the opporeuniity arises. 
As these ipStihi^m die. not geared to a 
quick' inteihest, the 

earliest dale fdr' the intfodueddn df a 
new'rate will criMe up with 
of the^ tifew* financial ycar-^Noyember for 
the TVustee fiavi^ fiafdti, and' Januii^ 
for "Natbnal toyings Bsmk. It wm 


Theatres 

Plays, musicals, revues, diowt, 

operas, balte, stripclubs, aN ^ese forms 
of showbk wfll hpyy, and 

television programines iiii the ^btegory of 
manufactured entertainptty^tTreie i<rf SJ^T. 
The theatre business wijl wind ^ up 
£500,000 a year bett^ off. But there,; is 
a sting in the wir^s. , T||e, exempflion 
applies to the productioyy 
plays, bqt nptjp tj^ 

theatre^ True/to t>-pe, admini¬ 

strators are trying to draw spmedi^i^ipp 
between the produculo^ i.e. the nyani^AC* 
tpre pf errterti(mmtents and ifliir 
exhibhion or distributioil. But tn.e^^^ 
frequently happen to be w emplojyeqi'bf , 
..the teafhs'^f hpd ' 

box office staff vmo are su vital a pitrfSiff 
the produedoii' as actors. Tt drjy 

cost another £250,0^0 to get rid of the 
irtevittalble anomalies by ^the 

exemptioh! to everyone in the theatre/; 

' . There are preciotis. few 4 dft 

subsidised 

End theatres and 30 provincial ones) and. 
their number is falling. Beside the 
£|2 million that the Arts Cmxndl 
out to the theatre, £500,000 is siffiificgtiil." 
But many subiiddi^d tbealtreft, ^ . 

'National'' Th«aaiiSr,.«rtfi^w'-'R<ii5^l ^ 
ShakeSip^rcf' Company, are > alfe| 5 ^ 
exempt from SET. It is the commerciti 
th^ktre, especiafty in’the provinces, dsat is 
in the dofdrurhs. Howard and Al/y^^ 
which is trying to dispose of its : 

i^rted a loss pf for idtot 

ei^ months' of this year^lliOugt^ naii{ 4tt 
of- it from thnntrsiS’ T^c bfiemp^ion, 

extended to thjeae 
£isp^6oo^ut ^cpi^ 

to; keeping a theatre going^ “ ; , 
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International 


Dollar diplomacy 


Still has a lax^ aihsorptive capacity for 
dollars. Swaps still have to be paid off 
to the New York Fed and there arc the 
normal balances that have ix> be built 
up again after last year’s pull into Euro¬ 
dollars. For the nionient, Europe will have 
to swallow more dollars. 


The forecast of an American balance of 
payments deficit this year of $3 billion or 
more on the official settlements basis has 
moved Washington into a new phase of 
monetary di'flomacy. It finds itself having 
to solicit greater European cp-operadon 
to ensure that this year’s outflows will be 
of manageable proportions, co-operation 
that may be given only grudgingly 
despite Europe’s recent shortage of 
dollars. Memories are short, too, it seems. 

If the guesstimates are it will be 

tthe first time this yardstick of the over¬ 
seas accounts, which includes sihorl-temi 
private capital flows, has moved into the 
red for i8 months ; last year there 
was a surplus of as much as $2.8 billion. 
This surplus was largely a resuk 6f high 
American interest rates and the pull of 
dollars out of die Eurodollar market by 
American banics. Now joine pressure has 
been taken off their lending, especially 
since the end of the tax season this week, 
atid with domestic funds, such as-commer¬ 
cial paper and even certificates of deposit, 
more competitive, dollars are l>eing 
returned to Europe. So some observers 
see rates in the Eurodollar market falling 
considerably further. 

The 'talk in Washington ciitles is not 
of anodier dollar crisis of the 1968 variety 
which brought on the horrendous run into 
^d. Certairrly the gold price may rise 
a Utde^-^hc London price, for instance, 
isfeafchcd $35.84 an ounce on Tuesday— 



but not all that muefi. On the other iiand 
interest rate differentials could help to 
'Spark off another bout of speculative 
runs out of dollars into undervalued 
currencies. The obvitoiis candidate, leav¬ 
ing out the German mark (which could 
also benefit, and indeed is already being 
boosted by the money coming back from 
the Eurodollar market, but is clearly not 
ready yet for a further upvaluation) are 
tlw Dutch guilder, the Belgian franc and 
the Swiss franc. The Swiss are trying this 
year to alter the constitutional rules which 
make it so hard for them to change their 
parity at the moment. 

It iis also on the interest rate front 
that Anierican monetary diplomacy is 
being concentrated. The <s(tars in the 
Amexiqan xoadi^w at present are Dr 
Ardiur Bums, the new i^airman of the 
Fedeml Reserve 'Board, who attended his 
first meeting of central bankers at Basle 
last weekend, and Mr Paul McCracken, 
■dhairman of the CSounoii of Economic 
Advisers,. who has been touring the key 
European capitals with the message that 
the United is not going to slide 

into any major recession. Ahhough 
Brittain, with its Bank rate cut this we^, 
is behaving impeccablyy the Americans 
fear that the continentals wili drag their 
feet. For instance, France, anxious to re¬ 
store its Influence with an acce'lerated 
financial recovery, may well prefer to 
relax the strict quota restrictions on 
domestic credit oefore reducing its 
interest rates. 

The United States is pressing for a 
series of quil^ly reached understandings 
about interest rates, rather than another 
wkh the attendant jpublicity, like 
thaf^lild at Chequers in Britain in Janu¬ 
ary, igi 07 . But eome; JSuropean central 
^nkers realistica'lly inngg/sut that concerted 
interest rate reductions are unworkal>le, 
b^use all sorts of factors, social^ rttoneV 
pofiekal :and ps^ltok»M> 
equadom. Even.H^'l^ 
west German 

" advocate of interert nek. 

had to KOM ^ 

thie MktitAti thonmry 
ambassadors fail in their mission, Europe 


France 

Stealing British 
clothes 


With the naming this week of the 12 men 
who will make up its board, France’s new 
Institute of Industrial Development (IDI) 
is now in a position to carve its dynamic 
trail through industry. In its concern with 
the rhetoric of industrial modernisation, 
the government of M. Chaban Ddmas has 
borrowed ideas as well as phrases from 
Mr Wilson across the channel. France 
now has its own Mintech under M. Ortoli, 
called the Ministry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment and Research. And Britain’s Indus¬ 
trial Reorganisation Corporation has been 
the main inspiration for IDI. The idea 
of IDI, like that of the IRC, is for the 
state- to have jtg own merchant bank, 
which will channel funds via the more 
dynamic entrepreneurs into industries in 
need of restructuring or just hard cash. 

In fact, as one might expect in a 
country with a long dirigiste tradition, 
there have been proposals fof something 
of the sort before, by, of all people, 
M. Antoine Pinay, the ** saviour of the 
franc,” in 1952 and 1958, But he ran into 
the combined resistance of big business 
and civil servants in the traditional min¬ 
istries, neither of whom wanted to see 
a new, possibly roguish, elephant in the 
field. It needed the departure of General 
dc Gaulle and the arnval of the modiA 
M. Chab^ Uelmgs to get me idiia off the 
gfbund, M. Or^li first ahbbutN:^ 
intention to. eet l0t up ih the -ilatio^l 
etsembly at the end ofnai| 

:'iave 

iflirecior oif the LyqHnttu, the>jdh%»f 

/ pftiJhg flejfc ori the iSfiMqp;! 

\Voiikini!'tjligirt. '-f '■■■■! V 

lie, .h^' vwiiitellilM 

■‘being niadii'-l^4v'.<il iKii'.alw’ 
'-'otsiHwiBii. ..Biit. iiidhp^ndjitrK^) 
cantcact of a tUte -btidy Veafl 
telative. It is the governtWMt, lor kistaaiofe. 
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More brandbes 
mCk»itinental 


we reduce 
the distance 


your office, 



imr offioe 


58, Mark Lane, 5th Floor Suite 
LONDON, EC3 



BANCO NACIONAL UCTRAMARINO 

W MUM tmut M Ml PMIMM . 


Britidhtbank 

Lloyds Bank Europe provides directly dr 
through its wholly owned subsidiaries 
a comprehensive domestic and 
international banking service in Bdigium, 
Holland, France and Switterland, 

The Bank also has a stockbrokii^ 
subsidiary in Amsterdam. 

Some of the. services of 

IJbyd$ ll^lfik Eurc^ 

Accepting deposits in Sterliixg, 
Eurodollars ot foreign currencies 

at fully con^^^iMp^yit rates. 

Issuing N^oti^le i^ertificates of Deposit 
in Sterling and Dollars. 

Short or mediiitn term loans in London 
or on the Cohdtient. 

Discounting Foneigii Currency Bills. 

Guidance to Bridsh companies wishing to 
expand abroad. 

International Portfolio Management in 
Switzerland. 

Head Officet 100 Pall Mall, London, S.W.t» 
AMSTERDAM ANTWERP • BIARRnE • BC»LI«AUX 
BRiraSBLS . CALAIS • CANNES- (S^UbVA- LB HAVRE 
UUS- MONTE CARID«NIC|t<PA|U8-lUOTraUMM 
WQUBIOX • CT. JEAN DB LUZ {iHl 









" iWt it a soberihg 

hiUMbliha thougM^/S^rt^. 
tl^ up ^v»cre arc 10 research 
satellites npytforWttnsiShls globe 
ihcomporatfr^ f^ctruiwewtat^tor 
t>y^’ X-Ray sp€c^wct0rs 
Elcctnjw Energy li^ttuif»iew<s.. 
l^io Astrwnorviy Receivers... 
and Ion IVlass spectroi^eteirs. 
Thc'irnaginatioin boggles, 


.• ■■ And what 
: about ?^etedlici 
•♦. WanKets 7 J 



Oh,Humphrey! 1 teveyowiDol 


M •• W» H. 




' 'V 




*•/ 


^ *w 


♦ 4 /|^ 



fitri Jfi^ernQtton^ group of companies 




which nominates the boai^.^^^hd afthoi^h 
ipr wiH not be limi^ hy statute to 
su^orting' ooe specific tyjpe of firm,, it 
must give priority, to meaiiim sized finm 
which have been bath by France's 
reia^vely primitive capi^l market. It is 
responsible to two ministries, that of 
M. Giscard d’Estaing, the finance minis¬ 
ter, as well as M. Ortoli’s. This may give 
it greater independence. Alternatively, 
serving two masters, it may be prevented 
from making any significant contribution 
to industrial policy at all.' It has, for 
example, been ordered to act only with the 
agreement of the other state instruments 
of fiscal and economic policy, such as the 
Cr^t National and the, Credit Agricole. 

The direction in which IDI goes 
depends, therefore, to a large extent on 
the determination of M. Schiogel and his 
board to give it a will of its own. 
M. Schlogel's ambitions are known to be 
large. And he has effectively burnt his 
boats with the Credit Lyonnais, The 
lx)ard will contain one of France's most 
dynamic industrialists, M. Roger Martin, 
soon to be head of the newly merged glass 
and building group, St Gobain Pont-a- 
Mousscjn, as well as M. Paul Richard, head 
of the electrical giant, Thomson Brandt 
CSF. It has its success stories from small 
to medium sized firms, one man from 
the Credit National, another from 
a regional planning body, as well as, 
almost inevitably, that nursemaid of 
technological whizzkids, M. Arnaud de 
Vitry. To be successful IDI almost by 
definition needs to be controversial, wit¬ 
ness again the British IRC, One wonders 
whether its board will prove cohesive 
enough to stand this. 

The EEC __ 

Putting the lid on 
the Yanks 

Brusseis 

The attempt by the EEC commission to 
squash the proposed merger of the 
European interests of Metal Box and 
Continental pap; into one i^incrican- 
controlled G!pji|pany^seeh)ff, suc- 

^ ceeded. Lai^: srfter tbld that 

the cdmnw^iibii^^Was^gmng to investigate 
the mergerill^ial Box decided to pull 
out. Atthoupi it could theoretically go 
back into thd if the. commission 

investigation ends with a favoii^hfe 
decision, it k very uhlikelYthat this would 
be forthcsofiiing. . . 

Under the deal Metal’ waygoing 
to sell its ,per eent ^take in the .Dutch 
con^tty, Dri}ver- 

fVerblifi, which doraipates the iBcnelux 
market; its Italian company, &per Box ; 
and a British-based comjwmy 

mal!;idg metal-^osures. In returni^ it was 
to get ap ^^tdmated t5 td 40 per debt stake 
in Europe Embatfage, ioto khich Con¬ 
tinental Can wps to, put its Genpaacom^ 
jpany, Schrnalbach-^ubeckcr \V^e. AO, 
its,£.iiitefesytr,m ;Th^ and 

7 l 5 ii€ jin Aip^rkan-con- 


Irolled ;c0mpany, d^Mnating the 
for caos:'^;every,country. 9^ 
was too much for the comtnissbn. It seal 
notice to both companies qn A^il 6th that 
it intended to investigate deg] and 
would probably abje(p. In spite of ihh, 
Continental Gan went ahead with its plains 
to buy out the rest of the shareholders in 
Thommassien and Drijvcr, of which it now 
has nearly 90 per cent. This acquisition ^ 
may be sh^t-liyed, however^ and could, 
in the end, work to the commissions 
advantage beCau^ it gives it the oppor- 
tunit;^ to go to court to test its powers. 

This is something that badly needs 
doing, for in spite of this week's action 
the commission still does, not know what 
it really thinks about mergers. Tlie Treaty 
of Ronft has two articles dealing with 
monopolies and cartels. Article 85 is fairly 
dear in its prohibition of market-sharing 
and price-fixing. agreements, and the 
commission has produced its gloss, 
x^ulation 17, which explains Itow this 
is to be interpreted. But article 86, 
which talks about dominant positions and 
is^ the one which the commission will 
probably invoke against Continental Can, 
js much less clear. This is largely because, 
alongside the treaty'^ talk about com¬ 
petition (much influenced by the Ger¬ 
mans’ distrust of all cartels) there is an 
awareness that most companies in Europe 
are still small by American standards, and 
a desire to encourage transnational link¬ 
ups. It is because of this that the com¬ 
mission is unlikely, for example, to do 
anything to interfere with the Dunlop- 
Pirelli plans for joint operations. 

But how far the commission will be 
prepared to go to allow huge giants 
dominating the European market to 
emerge is something that th^ still do not 
seem to know theniselves. The need for 
some decisive thinking on this became 
more apparent than ever with the news 
this week from Faris that Rhone-Poulenc 
and Bayer may be planning to merge in 
1972. Over the past four or five years, a 
whole string of agreements between focse 
companies has been made, and approved 
by the EEC commission. Now the jigns 
are that they want to take them to their 
logical conclusion. 

Latin America _ 

What is the lADB ? 

The Inter-American Development Bank 
(lADB) recently sent a questionnaire 
to Latin America's top civil servants. 

“ What is the lADB ?” it asked, An 
American commercial bank ? A branch 
of the Agency for Internatiotkal Develop¬ 
ment ? A United States Department of 
Commerce division ? An arm of the 
Centml In|cHigcnce A^^nqy ? ” No ddtfot 
the high prt^tortion qf Wiring 
a bit of»for WU5 
ing % lAIlBk fii^ m Sujcida!y*8 

meeting of the boards or. governors in 
l^ptc del Es|?, ^ 



fioHttcaf no$B 


For the lADB hits probably 
most successful invention ol the AOkriqe 
for Progress, During its short life me 
bank h^ provided $34 billion ip seine 
550 loansv The total value of. prqjeets 
financed with its butlp apipiokc^' Iso 
billion. Performance has ^en impro^M 
too: 1969 has . been a record year, wim 
67 loans for a total of $631 million. By 
contrast the Asian Developments 
head^i^artered in Manila, is still blending 
under $ioo miilion a year. The iher^k^, 
almost a thiril over the^ previous 
1967 loan figure, is obyiously too Jajfge 
for mere Anniversary wimMy dresrii^. 

Much of IADB's success, is ow^ to 
the dynamic personality of its first and 
only president^ the Chilean Sr Felipq 
Herrera, now in his third torm of ofiiM. 
Sr Herrera, a Prebl^-like intellect^ai 
with a fine nose for political compromise, 
has injected the lADB staff with the 
sort of endiusiasm awakened by Mr 
Robert McNamara in the Wor|d Bai^ 
And this is not the only parallel betweeii 
the two institutions: with a riuarter of 
its loans to agriculture, the IADB haf 
anticipated the World Bail|/ in hf 
emphasis on rural developmejl^ It haa 
also played a unique*^ role as ckuiyst^lpr „ 
developing e)tperti8e among 
Americans themselves. 

Most of the IAi^B*s loans are prqviidbd 7 
at conunetoial rates for per^s yar|ing 
between 7 and’25 years* but an importani; 
proportion is ^nted in the form of isift) 
loans from its Fund for Special Ckiapadcinii / 
and, since 196f, from the ; Anaeritld, 
sponsoied Social Pn^bss' Trtllt. ICm 
lADB also manages other sjpecial fundfli 
including one from the Vatican. The 
bank's money comes pardy from the 
United. States, and psUtly from Joanl 
raised on the, world's capiud markets. II 
has had quite a success in Europe, whicb 
Sr Herrera considers vital to coUnte^ 
excessive American infitsenqt^ althoul^ 
his scheme for a European fund proyi? 
ded by the common mdHtef ^ ewnttM 
is still only a rilueprimi ' . / 

' ti^tably |He .'Svi. .< 

'dominating 
will give Uftin 

of tettiog.. fbe.. inti^(i^at 'of - 

Nixon'e .AdnunlMviliin. I.t ..it 



tajsnwts.: kMTERtiEflittdNAiL 


ttMS EOiOtlOMtT UMOt f^' 


li|lw';.(o the IAQBl tp'iib^iiivered'xm^ 
ii;.«tfee.y)»r, perioa $0, i# trilled'..;th|l^ 
-j^pdier 'wiai\' Ametiwt^: r;«\ra 
co^ributiohi, wiU the relo|i|m 

pf '‘lAira by e evtsa iieh) 

thti;: , 4^eppomtmeta'^ American 

attitudici^ experienwtjbver the htit year, 
will loom 



Hfb^iiei^/fUsion 

Hamburg 

of ipodem container 
shippiiig have finally won over the ancient 
rivalry of the two great Hanseatic pom, 
Hamburg and Bremen. The two leading 
German shipping groups, Hamburg- 
Amerika (Hapag) and Norddeutscher 
Lloyd of Bremen, which together account 
'for about one-sixth of Germany’s shipping 
tonnage, are to merge. The new company 
of Hapag-Lloyd will be incorporated in 
the summer in both Bremen and Hamburg 
with a nominal capital of $33 million 
divided equally between the Deutsche 
Bank, the Dresdner Bank and the Alliance 
Insurance group. The merger is the out¬ 
come of a long struggle between both 
companies, partly stemming frorn the 
jealousy between the two city states. The 
merger was held up last year, for instance, 
over the question of where the new con¬ 
tainer port for trade to Australia should 
he. The issue was only resolved by 
the Australian shipping conference decid¬ 
ing that both pom should be used. 


Blit given the enoitnl4i)ul of c<^vent» 
ing to contafoet^ 

come a moment bbzn-^ 

f^panies, Mhich kidivkiliaUy ilib£oiihi 
about 10 per cent; of the ti^Cr of the 
’itwo pom, are not mqre #an medium 
sized in world terms, wkh inadequate 
capital; or profits, to cope with container¬ 
isation. And 80 per cent of their trade 
with the United States, the Far East, and 
South America will have to be converted 
to containers in the next few years. The 
hope is that, once merged, they will be 
able to attract more capital and 
rationalise their services. 

The existing 114 freight ships of both 
companies will sail from the sam6 pom 
as they do now, while new ships will be 
registered in Hamburg and Bremen 
alternately. But apart from the passenger 
ships Bremen and Euro pa, which wil-l 
remain under the nianagement of Bremen, 
there will be a new division of responsi¬ 
bility. Hamburg will get the important 
container traffic with North America, as 
well as the lines to Canada and the 
Far East, and all services to Indonesia 
and the West Indies. Bremen will take 
responsibility for all services to the west 
coast of South America and those to 
central America. This is fine as far as it 
goes. But ultimately the way the new 
company shapes its services depends on 
the decisions made about the two ports 
as a whole. It does not make sense to 
develop two competing container ports, 
especially since transcontinental trade will 
be increasingly concentrated on one or 
two ports nearer the heartland of the 
European community. 


W(uU Bum. 

Playing Cyclops 

To put it mildly; the iii^iij; watiznfprtui- 
tiette. Ooly a few days before the verdi^ 
were exp^ted in the ugly sedition trial 
in Athens the World Bank chose t6 
atiikmnce that it is lending Greece $eo 
million for development. When all die 
pressure and weight of European moral 
opinion was being brought to bear on 
the court’s decisions, the largest giver of 
international aid was seen holding out 
what the Greek military dictatorship 
could ddlightedily call an approving hand. 
Here, indeed, was a prestige booster for 
it if ever there was one. 

The World Bank argues that its rules 
allow only economic, and not political, 
considerations to infiuence its decisions. 
Presumably, then, its economists believe 
that Greece is credit-worthy, although 
some other observers are pointing warning 
fingers at the much bigger credits that 
Greece’s trading partners have had to 
give it in the past 13 months. With 
the growth rate now back to about an 
annual 5 per cent, other signs of strain 
are rising prices and the fast expanding 
import bill, likely to be given a further 
boost on May ist when more tariff 
reductions on goods imported from EEC 
countries come into effect. All the same 
Greece’s gold and foreign exchange 
reseiyes are slightly higher than when 
the junta took over, but lower in propor¬ 
tion to total imports. 


Computers: for counting in miiiions 

Computers still breed instant millionaires 30 per cent of the stock, CMC was in busi* 
—like Mr James K. Sweeney, the presi- ness. But between the formation of the com< 


dent ol Computer Machinery CQrporation, 
which is based in Ijos Angeles, but is in 
fact spreading across the United States 
and Europe on the strength of a system 
'that eases probably the worst bottleneck 
in the field of computers, the input of 
information to the computer itself. In July, 
>969* CMC supplied its first customer. By 
the end of that year sales had reached 
$2,^0489, with a backlog of orders valued 
at ^,800,000. Since CMC will go public 
in July this year, Mr Sweeney is now 
prevented by the American Securities and 
Exchange Commission rules from making 
a sales forecast for 1970, but last autumn 
he was quoted as expecting sales this year 
to range between $25 million and $40 
million. What the company makes is a 
piece of key punch equipment for feeding 
data into computers. Instead of being 
. hooked to individual tape recorders^ as 
uvany as 33 key punch machines are linked 
to a small, time-sharing computer. This 
can only be used by data centres with a 
large number o( pua<|i operators, but there 
we plenty of these. In the United States 
alone, the potential mafket for such 
' is estimated at xriillton. In 

Britain it is about tme-^nfii' ctf ^at. 
With two friends aniJ' aU tofefstment 
^ banker,, who raised 8750,000 in retblSii for 


pany and the raising of the $750,000, the 
company was operating on the $70,000 
which the partners had raised themselves, 
on, in Mr Sweeney’s case at least, the 
houses they lived in. And here the dif¬ 
ferences between operating in Europe and 
in the United States become Significant. A 
typical CMC system now costs $130,000, 
but first a prototype had to be built. Every 
necessary component was already in pro¬ 
duction by some company or other., But 
CMC had to buy these components without 
having sold a single system, with 
only $70,<K)0 on tap. The larger firms 
simply told the partners to take the com¬ 
ponents they needed for the prototype on 
a sale or return basis. Their prime concern 
was the promise of follow-on orders if the 
product was successful. 

It then became in^rtant to ' find a 
customer willing and rible to take a risk 
on a new pro&ct wjithout crippling his 
whole opednarion if something should go 
wrong. Many of CMG’s cany customers 
happened to be blue-chip companies, which 
has helped sales too. They include Ameri- 
edh Express, Union Cai^de; Blue Cross 
ip rlipth Chicago and Lc» Angeles, Gon- 
^eriea) Airiines and Uiiivenad Studies. In 
BMIn CMC his sold vyiteifis t6 Computed 
Dati '^SerWoes and Vefnek and Qbieiai 



: 9g$y $9 handbM 

IpsuraDee; The moral, of the story as tbati 
the United States, has made it easy for, 
bright idj^s from young pien to i^i^raa 
money. Tor Mr Sweeney the Ijtcy pSWot 
lent is for his company to grow ai fait 
as possible ^ile his pirbdu^ stfil 
hiih^ an edge. It is this'rak of growth 
whkfa is so hard to-buy in Europe. 


The working mariSscac 
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We cannot _ 
replace the rnerii^ 
But we can expand 

Its limits 


infinitely. 




Magnetic tapes store information - practically 
unlimited Information - within less than 
seconds. B/|SF hasdevirioped computer tapes 
and magnetic disc packs for all data 
processing - always in close co-operation 
with the computer industay. 


Wherever facte and data are 
processed, the important point 
is to increase the rate of storage 
and reproduction, in industry, in 
commerce and communications, 
in government offices, tMuiks 



end ineifninoe ooinpanies. 

In ectemHie eim leeeeroh labor- 
atoflee, llueiijgliote the 




in ill markeis 


Modem mechanisms and 
computers require magnetic tapes 
which are capable of extremely 
high density storage. This Is one 
of the problems that had to be 
solved. 

.And BASF is continuing to play an 
essenttat part in ail further 
developments - as partner of 
the computer industry. 


BASF 







Hie jet ag^ dollar: 
GtibankTravelers Giedcs. 


They’re the international traveler’s travelers checks, 
backed by the leader in worldwide banking. Sold everywhere. 
Honored everywhere. And if lost, they can be replaced at 
28,000 on-the-spot refund points around the globe- 
thousands more than any other travelers check. 

HrstNUionalCItylrnideisCheds 

(The Everywhere Check) 
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BUSINESS 
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Boom gloom 


The market really did not know what it 
wanted from the Budget, so equally 
hardly knew whetlier 10 he pleased (jr 
disappointed with what it got. The initial, 
reaction was relief at the non-appearance 
of new or higher taxes to make further 
inroads into company profits, along with 
mild appreciation of the further cut in 
Bank rate, the good March trade figures 
and the Chancellor’s thinly-spread 
beneficence to those in the lowest income 
tax brackets and married couples. 

Monday’s new account had brought 
stronger eve-of-Budget markets (though 
turnover remained light), the Financial 
Times industrial ordinary index rising i2 
points to 397-8 ; and the immediate after- 
math was a further hike to 401.3 on 
Wednesday morning, the first time the 
400 l)arrier had been broken since 
February 19th. Store.s and other 
consumer-oriented stocks made much of 
the running, outshone only by property 
and construction issues. But by the end 
of Wedne.sday the index was appoint dowp 
on Tuesday's close and had sagged further 
to 39(1.4 by Thursday. The gilt-edged 
market ^as a separate feature, the timing 
of tlie move on intercut rates havinjl^ fojt 
once come as a clear surprise ; therff 
prices responded in active trading. 

In line witli the renewed diffidence, not 
as pai,ado^ic:9lly as first appears, the 
prognosis foy equities in ^lietfal for the 


near future begins to be more certain, 
narrtely that no runaway movement is 
indicated by the combination of still 
rising wages, a confidently expected con- 
sumj^tion boomlet and a Government that 
ha.-A finally come to sburtd cohvincing 
when it says that it will use its monetary 
weapons to maintain the .safety of the 
exchange rate. In short, while the.se 
remain the principal determinants the 
outlook must continue to be for an 
unusually discriminating market, us 
between industrie.s if not companies, a 
prospect made more a.ssured by the 
evident success of recent selectivity. 
Certainly there was little in the Budget 
to make the investment industry revise its 
pre-Budget preferences. 

Wall Street is still not helping either. 
Most immediately, the favourable recep¬ 
tion accorded the new .\T&T financing 
(following note) has occurred .somewhat 
at the expense of the market values of 
other stocks and bonds. Prices on the New 
York stock exchange in the first three 
days of the week declined eight poin't.s on 
the Dow-Jones industrial average which 
closed at 78ra.fi on Wednesday. This drop 
4ias been iscrjhed in part \to J^quidation 
of stocks by investors .witching to the 
AT&l’ offering, although probably a 
more basic dampener has been the con¬ 
tinuing diet of disappointing corporate 
eatnings reports and i^her bleak economic. 



tidings. Meanv^itiie in thof. bujod markejti 
tpQ4‘*^C''geperous,;W|l^^ Ams hai^I* 
i^'ausra ’ investoihi to ToSfe ^^theii en- 
thu.siastn for other less attractively 
pric^ ^ues. On alone filing 

synmcatei ,fpr foiqr^t^j^ty"l|89d had 
been marketed "eanie? in the' inontli at 
lower interest iTites had to be dis))anded 
to allow tjhp forces of tJi^^market to caus^ 
a reductioit in the prices of these 
and a coincident rise in d^eir ^yields, 
l)ring tiiem in line witli the new ,telephone 
deijenture.-i. j 

AT&T ; 

Bell's TO-flgure 
number : 

Naw York 

I'he giant American Telephone and 'rele- 
graph, whose $1.6 offering (^f H!l% 
debentures earlier tins week prediclal)ly 
strained United Sutes stock and Iwnid 
markets, continuc.s to have to importune 
its 3 mn .shaiehoIder.N and other invest(»rs 
to help meet the nation’s ever expanding 
communication needs. 'Ihis year alone 
tile company and its 21 principal tele¬ 
phone .subsidiaries plan to spend a record 
$6.5 hn on new and expanded facilities, 
an increase from last year's previous high 
o^ $5.6 bn. But no hiore than $3.8 hn i.s 
expected to he generated from retained 
earnings and other internal sources. While 
several of die .suJjijidiari'es ar!|fad>' 

made ^bontl offei^iigs ^ of tijeir; owj^ or 
plan such financing to clo.se the jfap of 
about $i bn for this year alone, they 
have been doing so at a substantial interest 
C4jst, latei^t i^ter^e^t .rate.demon- 

stgiatcs'jbnly' 

■The^roce«t%r6yvtHf in dcinaAtl fqiP tele¬ 
phone service from the Belt system lias 
been* liosthing alioft* 0]F^ startling. The 
number of telephones In service rose 22% 
to 92.7 mn in the four years to end 1969, 
while in the same periexJ the numl>er of 
toU calls (extending beyond local areas) 
seated by 50'X, to an average of 20 mn 
eachibiisiness day. The system’s teleplione 
network, meantime, has been coming 
under more intensive use as the lines are 
enipiayed increasingly for data trajnsniis- 

^ sioi), one of the areas of 

" (he ronipaiiy’s this 

growth, the fact i» 

I tan the 

' iately ^las . 

^ ^^stallations, castihg^ll'^ a wd light 
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ISUMMLhS INVKSTMKXT 


both in the public eye and with the 
regulatory authoi^ities. It was to help 
CQunterapt this adverse publicity, ^ne 
analysts Ixilieve, that the company lias 
appeared to lean over l>arkward to en¬ 
hance die attractiveness, ol its new financ¬ 
ing package, each unit consisting of 
debenture and two warrants. A conse¬ 
quence was that when the ;^o-year deben¬ 
tures started trading on a when-issued 
basis on Monday, the bonds quickly went 
to a slight premium and the warrants weie 
also well received. Each warrant may be 
exchanged for a share of common stock 
at a price of $52 between mid-Xoveniber, 
1970, and May 15, 1975 ; since some 
1)1.4 mn shares stand to l>e sold in; this, 
manner, the company could receivi; 
another $1.6 hii from the financing, 
although most conversions probably will 
not occur until later in the {period. 

An obvious reason for such postpone¬ 
ments is that it is expected the stock will 
grow more valuable in the sulisequent 
years. l‘he company, for example, earned 
$4 a share in 1969, and if it experiences 
an earnings per share growth rate in the 
neighbouriiood of 7% annually, as many 
analysts expect, it should be producing 
earnings of in five years. Even 

applying its current slightlv depressed 
earnings multiple of abmit this should 
bring tlie price to a level of about $7"). 

Textiles 

I am curious- 
Viyella 

The directors of Viyella had no alterna¬ 
tive but to recommend acceptance of 
the Imperial Chemical Industries offer. 
Even with ICl at the current low price 
of around 50s, »Viyella )$liareholders are 
getting out orfan exit p/e of 25—it would 
•have been 29 had the ICI price ke|>t up 
to its high of 58s for this year, lliis 
compares with an average of 14^ for the 
textile sector. With ICI at this kvel, 
Carrington and Dewhurst .shareholders 
will be lucky to be offered such generous 
equity terms—the Viyella excursion 
adding aiiiout 4% to ICVs equity in return 
for 2j% for earnings already means dilu¬ 


tion in a tough ylar, 

will, as tne tCI diP^^efotUmenif pits it, 
produce R groupjt^ofigeri^^ ft^ 

,,tujsnt . .^.Vfyella i^;'''^bstAi»y ^ 

it$.^sales'pmded 

ton is heavily in commodities—texturis- 
ing yarns and filament weaving—is 
only to a small extent vertically integrated 
or in branded goods (mostly rainwear). 
Putting togerticr will not pioduc^' 

rationiu^|7h yarn texturisitw ; they 
are botli* sgghifiUntf, ^"n if, but .,bnly 
a part e|c)^ it bring about 

yertk*?!.! iAtS^atkiit affy-wherc cxcCpt 
inllbuihkig^Iwh^e ViyellR already dpcs a 
lot W Carrtfigjtbn. Viywfii* is 

shbft bf ^Wlawdg capacity-ybut of the 
staple so^ not of filament that Carring¬ 
ton specialises in. ICl cksh will certainly 
help ViyelU’s ibyestment,. .programme, 
which woufel otherwise bt restricted by 
the nearly £10 mn of overdrafts. 

No doubt Viyella directors are 
wondering about a few other things, too. 
Suq^i as where ICI will find an indepen¬ 
dent chairman from outside all three com¬ 
panies who knows about textiles. Such as 
wliether there will be a holding company, 
as ICI previously intimated, or a proper 
merger of V'iyella and CJarrington. And 
if so who will rim it. Such as who will 
exercise the 65% of this v^otes that ICI 
is forbidden to use after one year of the 
takeover if ICI still has not managed to 
get rid of the shares. 

Glaxo Croup 

A little too good 

Claxo‘s inierim figures clearly gavp the 
market more than it was looking for and 
the shares went bouncing up oa 1 uesday 
by nearly 5s to 78s qd. The figures are 
difficult to fault, too-^, *9**% pre-tax 
rise i to £11;::^ mn for the six months to 
•• almost maintained at the 
attnfeotoWe' level'Widt; a >J7'*l%>jittGrease 
there''Mbife the 

1968 iSue appears &ve 

itself out. Last yearns earmiigs Vefc in 
fact static at around ,4.s per share, or 





js 2id after adjusting for the 25% scrip 
issue in January this year. With the first 
half currently producing is yd compared 
with an adjusted is 4d, and assuming that 
the normal 45/nn relationship between 
(Jlaxo's first and .second half profits 
rea.s.sert.s itself, second half earnings per 
share of 2s would give a total of yd. 

I’his years results will probably benefit 
from the winter’s influenza and that 
may partially explain the enthusiasm 
wilii which CJlaxo has been regarded. The 
progress of the wholesaling suf^sidiary, 
Ve.iitric, has traditionally bebn regarded as 
an indicator' of the progresii of British 
sales, aiid wkSi the i si.6% increase t?here 
plus the slightly lugher tax charge with 
corresponding implicartiom for overseas 
tliere are of straws. 

Meanwhile, die pibdoet for which much 
lu^pe has been held out, X^entolin, the 
asthma and bninchfitis aei^osdli slowly 
buiklitig up its home: sales, though it has 
not penetrated’ foreign maricets to any real 
extent. I'lie BetqoMgti? listenwd.s and 
CeporiUjL pt'oductiun of which should 
- begin early next year, upon 

as product vy^inners. .The £4 mn a year 
research expenditure Js clearly paying off 
at tliis stage. But ^, despite ^ improved 
penetration in^ Europe and Japan, the 
latter especially important as, ^ country 
nearly as hypgcJho^rUc^^yB^^^ the 
prospect of growth 

of the pa^ six /'dSiPhi '^ be that 
assured. The gplmspect|ve p^^^^^^^ 22 at 

yBs qd ’^te 
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por carrying vast quantities 
of goods fiffit on European hauls we 
visuiddse a vertical take-off jumbo 
jet that would be no more than an 
airframe with a detachable body. 

Thebodyitselfwouldbe a - 
masyve frdght container holding 
dozens of smaller containers. 

The aircraft would deliver its body 
container and have another fitted 
to it fi)r the return flight. - 

Both aircraft and container 
body would be made from lighter- 
than-sted composite materials that 
would yet have twice the strength of 
steel. The aircraft would be literally 
glued together by adhesives. 

Id^ like thi^rovide 
(mportunities T&N 
IMACJINEERING - forward 
thinking engineered into 
profitable r^ities. Ideas that 
depend on composites—solid 
materials reinfiirced with fibres. 

T&N companies alre^^y produce 
many of the materials to ^t such ideas 
as tlw giant VTOLoff the-ground.' 

One T&N company produced 
adhesives fdr the all-wood Mosquito 
airframe of the last war. Today T&N 
is producing materials for rockets. 

The twin*caigined 
aiinHranspoiter 

Goods vehicles cannot extmd 
beyond the overall legal nuximum of 


49 feet. But with tfie use of compact, 
powerful diesd or gas turbine engines 
the transport unit itself can become 
smaller - even as small as a mini. 

The trailer unit can be designed 
to use up the additional space above 
the vehicle. The transporter will also 
be nvin-engined with automatic four 
wheel drive. The second engine will 
come into action only to pull a full 
load or to enmre that even if one 
engine breaks down the freight will 
still arrive on time. 



T&N is already producing 
engine .componmts on which such 
a prd)^ v^otild depend, a^b Weir 
as frietion mttenals to dve the 
braking power to match. 


New ideas—new sfiarkets 

It is ideas like these that create 
nd^ markets and expand others for 
comifosite matonals. Existing 
markets already includebuilding, 
tram^Mm, domestic appliances, 


engineering components, chemical 
plants and the aerospace industry. 

Our greatest-asset . 

The entire success and expansion 
of the T&N group in the seventies 
depend on its greatest asset - highly 
trained and imaginative people of 
the right ^ality at every level. That 
is why at T&N we put such 
importance on training and 
management development. 
Graduates who join T&N undergo 
a thorough, professional training, 
including fmr most of them a year at 
business school. By then they are top 
management material. 

From these young managers will 
come our company directors. Many 
wiU be under 35. 

T&N means growth 

T&N is an international group of 
27 industritd companies that wmK 
together. The group’s assets are ^£103 
million with sues at ^,U3 million 
annually. It em^dqjffi some 40,0^ 
people mrpo^^ die worm. Ine' 
group is.diversifying more and more 
as it expandsits international 
markds, with profits to n^^ch. ., 

If you would like infoHhatioh on 
T&N eompames and 
what they do, idease HHim 
write to: Turner & 

:NewaU,I,td, 77-79 
fountam Street, 

Manchester Mz zEA. 



TURNER ^ LTD makejdeas WFk ifi comppsite. materials 
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Mail order 

Profit by post 

Mail Older AH need jb 

a warriioiise far from costly. sites on 
trafilc-jaiamied High Streets, a few 
buyers and packet^ asnd a calak^ogue to 
isend to thouiands of eager t^^ts. 

It is certainly a market, over 
£500 Bin, not far off the total sales of 
department stores, and acoounitluig for 
7% of non-food retail sales* However 
it is always a knife-edge business. The 
cattalogue must have the nght goods, an 
enormous range of thousands of liteims, 
and must be backed up with the rig^it 
amount of 'Stock. Too little means 
re-oidering, ismaller bulk discounts and 
delay ; too much and there are disposal 
problems. With a smaH amount of asset 
oacking for borrowings, a ddicately 
balanced growth has to be aidhieved to 
finance new warehousing capacity and 
stock and debtors. Grattan Warehouses 
lias kept up a steady io% a year growth 
and is able to finance itself entirely out 
of cash flow. Empire Stores (Bradford), 
having grown at an average of ao% a 
year over the past decade, is now aiming 
at 15% and will have to ipay for the 
expansion of its fixed assets out of 
borrowings. Empire was slightly ibrown 
out of gear by having a sales boost of 
27% in 1968 and then only ii% in 
1969. Inland Revenue pressure for a less 
consexva-tive bad debt provision and higher 
interest payments brought the profit 
growth down to 7%. 

Because of its relatively small siae (sales 
of £26.5 mn) Empire has commanded a 
high p/e, now 29, on the grounds 'that 
it 'has greater capacity for growth. Even 
if this is true, the share price at 68s is 
no bargain. This is pierhaps the sort of 
share whkh can benefit from being 
looked at with the heflp of the Merrett 
graphs ; feedii^ in the information about 
the growth in capital and financing 
policy, and assuming that a p/e of 20 
is reasonable in five years* time and that 
a 6% net of tax return is required, the 
share price comes out at aimmd 72s. 


Applying the same box of tricklB to 
Grattan, the market price of 60s 9d 
looks some lOs tod dear, in spite of its 
currentily lower p/t of 25. Gmttan 00m- 
rmmds a premium becaihe of its blue dap 
image within the busine^; k is reputed 
to have the ipfest ajg^enis and the cheapest 
pnees. With sales of £qx mn, it is the 
thjrd biggest. 

The gianrt is Great ^Uoivenal Stores. 
But its £362 mn turnover is not split 
betweeh .'ShkU order and the rest, 
littlewoi^ pools coinpany, is number 
two but is privatefly owned. Which leaves, 
liesides Gmttan and Empire, two other 
undiluted maiil order companies of any 
size: John Myers, whose profits took a 
severe battering last year and is now 
•seeking to acquire profits by taking over 
the United Drapery Stores malil order 
interests. The p/e of over 20 is looking 
for recovery, but buying turnover and 
agents does not necessarily lead to profits. 
Freemans (London SWg) is regarded as 
another recovery situation : its profits fail 
of 20% was blamed on the move to Peter- 
boxpugh and computerisation. It wi‘U. be, 
bard put to reach its declared forecast 
of £3 mn for the year to next January, 
over 50% more than what was achieved 
this year. All tohl, ithe field looks quite 
fully priced. 

Australian markets __ 

Governments 
step in _ 

Canberra 

Outside supervision or control of Ihe stock 
exchanges has been a political hot potato 
in Australia and no government is pre¬ 
pared to sink its teeth >in very deep. This 
has been given added force by the recent 
revelation that the prime ministers of two 
state governments have been holders of 
laige numbers of shares in speculative 
companies active in their own states and 
applying to their, own, govemment 
departments for leases. 

But the days of untrammelled share 
markets and uncontrolled wheeler dealers 


are coming to an end. Parliaments and 
officials have decided that, agaiiiat' fRe, 
background of ehe vkm fell in iihare 
prices in Ifving memory, the door should 
be shut even mough by now the hom has 
probably well and txuly 

The major s^te governments are 
at present rushing through securities 
industry acts to provide, for tha first 
time, a measuse U con^l over shara 
dealto^ and inve^cht advisers. Thtf, 
legislation wiM prohibit market rigging^; 
churning phoney volume, creating a faW 
market and spreading misleading iitfor- 
mation. It w$ll vary in minor details froin 
state to state but penalties will, in general' 
terms, be ii.Ked at a $Aio,ooo fine and/or 
'five ^ years' impriromnent. Convicted 
offenders will} also be liable to pay com-*, 
pensation. A corporate affairs commis¬ 
sioner will be appointed in each state to 
police the law, issue Hccnces and oversee 
stockbrokers* fidelity funds and trust 
accounts. 

His most controven^ial power will be 
in the issue and withholding of investment 
advisers’ licences. In New South Wales/ 
for example, legislation has been rushed 
through Which has left a number of 
serious questions unanswered. Although 
Still in dispute^mainly through the effort^ 
of the financial editor of the Sydney 
Motning Herald —^the licensing provisions 
of the acx include the daily press and its 
financial reporters as well as covering 
specialist financial journals and the 
l^rgeoni^ array.of tipster sheets which 
have be^ 90 mudh a pari boont 

conditioriis of the past sbt months. 

At thisWriy sta^ iit is not known who 
the various pomxiatsrionefe will be, and 
what else tiicy will 
win function as omfeMsrnen to the 
hundreds of thousand!^ pjlrsmall investors 
drawn to market w the minerals 
boom and who are currently very unhappy 
people, believing that the press and 
brokmg houses have tricked and betrayed 
them. 
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Mr. C. H. Tanner 

The Chairman Reports 
that in 1969 

Profits rose 11 % to a new record of £1.41 m. 

A new sales "high" of £21.4m. was achieved. 

All manufacturing plants worked at near capacity. 

Chemical merchanting sales were expanded. 

New china clay and bentonite proceesing plants came on stream. 


Sales 

Profit after ail charges 
but before tax 
Provision for taxation 

(including C35.000 relating to 1968) 

Minority interests 

Operating profit attributable to 
Berk Ltd. 

Exceptional profits less losses 
Total profit attributable to 
Berk Ltd. 

Dividends 


At the AGM on 7th May, 1970 Mr. Tanner will propose 

■ A final dividend of 4.4d. per Ordinary 8hare» making a highest 
ever total of 8.4d. 

■ A scrip issue of one nevy Ordinary Share for every twenty held, pg 
which a maintained dividend is expected. 

I , 

Aerk Limited, Berk HouSe, 8 Baker Street London W1A1BL. 

, Cppi^ of the h4U Stetement end Accounts een be obteined from the Secretory, 


1969 

1968 

£ 

£ 

21,352,000 

20,009,000 

1,411,000 

1,271,000 

660,000 

564,000 

69,000 

73,000 

662,000 

634,000 

1,906,000 

213,000 

2,970,000 

847,000 

466.000 

423,000 
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1963 

1968 

1967 

\ 

£ millions 

£ millions 

£ millions 

Sales 

189.65 

161.14 

141.46 

Group Profit before Interest and Tax 

12.81 

11.41 

9.69 

Group Profit before Tax 

10.25 

9.58 

8.15 

Profit after Tax and Minority interests 

4.84 

4.67 

3.98 

Ordinary Dividend 

17% 

16%% 

16% 


Sir Geoffrey Eley in his Review of 1969 reports: 


■ Record sales and profits despite the economic 
squeeze. 

■ Particularly good results from glassware (Jobling), 
publishing (Heinemann), electrical wholesaling 
(lilewey b Eyre) and textiles (Pretty Polly). 

m Higher rate of dividend on capital increased by 
the rights issue. 

■ Increased profits expected in 197Q. 
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' ' ■ "erf j,.. ■ '•i V, ■■ 

' Th*year wn justly te^^rni^ iy BAC as a year of exceptional^^hievetnMemd we'eak point with 

priA U> a series of notab^ events month by month throughout the many l^.j^fiiekioere perhaps 
' Inbre sigr^oMt hecastse th^ were the result of collaboration with <w|r ^^ious Eurbpean pprtners. Set out 
M ealaidatfbim is of suck events. 


Sir tv, Riginald Vtrdoih^mth^ 
dormM ^ British Aitcr^ (kspmHth 


BAG’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

During 1969 the British Aerospace Industry 
broke all previous export rectos and BAG 
played a major part in this achievement. 
MG's deliveries in overseaf i^arkf u exceeded 
^85m. in value and ac¬ 

counted for 46% of the Gorptiration’s total 
business. MMor contributors to this total vvere 
BAG One-nleven airliners (^37m.) and 
LigHtnihg supersonic ihulti-pilrpose fighters. 
In the tot nine momhs, exports from one 
Division alone amoi|hted to over 25% of the 
aircraft exports of me whole British Aero¬ 
space Industry during the^ame period. Our 
objective is of course to maintain our exjtorts 
at the highest possible level in an expanding 
but intensely competitive market: the con¬ 
tinued growth of international passenger 
traflfic - predicted by the U.S. Federal 
Aviation Administration to be at an average 
Tate of 13% per annum during the 197 QS ~ 
and the needs of the Defence Services of many 
nations offer great (tpportuniUes for those 
manufacturers such as BAC who have the 
technological leadership and capability to 
take advantage of these markets. 


Bhtpfrts ex^tsudas apercentagf 45 
$/ Mol husituss. 

( Thrte jitar moving averages.) 40 



PROGRESS REPORT ON MAJOR 
PROJECTS 

BAC One-Eleven 

During the year a further 38 aircraft were 
delivered to customers making a total of 164 
deliveries to no less.than 36 different operators 
in 15 different countries. Sales have been 
continuing steadily and are expected to go on 
for several yean, helped by the introduction 
of new versions, principally with field per¬ 
formance especially suitable for smaller air¬ 
fields. Meanwl^ the cost of development is 
l>eing progressively amortised over the first 
aofj deliveries in accordance with the policy 
which we adt^ted in 1965. 


Concorde 

Following the tot flight of the two prototype 
aircrifl, the initial phase of Ckmcorde flight 
testing was completed during the middle of 
the year and was succeeded in the autumn by 
the first phase of supersonic flying by 
Concorde ooi. By the end of the year the two 
prototypes had logged 101 flights resulting in 
179 houra in the air, 29 of them supersonic. 
’I'he next phase of flight testing -has now 
commenced, and from it will come data of 
fundamental importanc.e in establishing that 
the predicted range and payload have been 
achieved. Meanwhile, progress to date both 
in test flying and in the extensive range of rig 
tests of components and equipment has fully 
justified our confidence that Concorde will 
be well able to meet airline operating pat- 
terntt, will be attractive to passengers, and will, 
be profitable in operation. The 3rd and 4th 
aircrafl (oi and oa) arc well advanced with a 
view to flying in 1971 and parts are already 
being machined for the following six. Certi- 
iication for passenger carrying operations is 
planned for June 1973. Airlines holding 
options have l^en closely ass(x:iated with the 
development programme throughout and 
this* Should greatly facilitate the definitive 
contract negotiations which it is intended to 
initiate in the present year. 


BAC Three-Eleven 

Frolonged examination of the future needs of 
the airlines of the world has confirmed 
BAG’S conviction that its next civil airliner 
should be the BAC Three-Eleven, the 
medium range “wide-bodied” twin jet, which 
will be a logical successor to the BAG One- 
Eleven. The market for this type of aircraft is 
well known to BAG from past experience and 
it is widely ocknowlrd]^ that, in the course 
of the 1970$, there will l>e a demand for a 
significant increase in the carrying capacity of 
aircraft on short and medium range routes. 
Accordingly, in December, 1969, we sub¬ 
mitted proposals to H.M. Government 
covering both technical and commercial 
Hspocfs of the Thire-Elevcn. .Since then 
detailed discussions have liecn carried on 
regarding the project and various altema- 
lives have l>ecn introduced as problems re¬ 
garding the availability of suitable engines 
■apd the requiremeiiLs of the airlines have 
come under further examination. At the same 
time, in view of the scale of the capital 
commitment involved, the possibility of in¬ 
troducing overseas partners in North America, 
Eastern Euro|}e and elsewhere has received 
close and continuous attention. 

Meanwhile, expenditure incurred by BAC 
by the end of iqfiq on detailed project study 
work amounted to i ,005,000. This figure, 
though small compared with the cost of 
launching the project which is estimated at 
/^i5om., illustrates the scale of preliminary 
expenditure n new project requires today 
bef(^ A final decision to procmJ with the 
engineering programme can lie expected. 


MulH-Role Combat Aircraft 
In March 1969 we announced the formation 
of FANAV'lA Aircraft (?mbH, a joint 
company formed by BAC and others to 
undeirtakc the development and production 
of die multi-role vanablr-geometry combat 
aircraft retpiirrd by Britain, Germany, Italy 
and the Nethei lands. The Netherlands later 


1961/3 624 


66 »6MN^ 


Some Prominent Dates in 1969 


(MfraaiiMRet4fsrovtr1M JttPrsvitt MkClraitisnfsrlhi RtytlAirFirM. 


FMbnwryllth 

Tkt SBSsiid 1-iNt Js|Hsr prststyiM lasi supsTtsaie sn first fiifiit at lilras. 

rW&ammry imi 

TN hriastrial Pro4Mti Brsap af BAC aalivars ta SalfarS UmvaraHy tka first 
BaM NHwaik Aaalyatr ta ba atad for adHeaiianal.pMrpasH. TkaAaalvaar is aaa 
af a aaiibar af adnaetd Maalrial pradimt davalapad by At Corparatian. 

PibniinfMth 

MC ia ahoiaa by MinTacb. as priiM caatractar and ca-ordiflatiiifl daalBii 
aAbariiy far ita UK4 satatUts. ta bo laaiicbad ia 1171. 


FolNTiMry 27lh 

LACSA, lha Casta Rlcaa airlbia, ordari a lacoad BAC Ona-ElivM 400. 
Blaeali Jntf 

Tba Caacarda pratatypa 001 nalpt itt firpt flRjft at Taalbiaf. 

Bllareh 84Mi 

Caladanlaa Ainvayt ardan iu fourth BAC Ona-Elavan 500. 

Mwihlttli 

BAC’s Bwiaofira anti-laak waapon antan sarvica with Aa BrHisb Army- 

MwrohaMi # 

PANAVIA Abtrali SaAH la fanaad at Muaish A ba tba latamatioaal aaa ipiw y 
napaatiblt far At awlti-faia eaiabat airaraftfraonaiaia, ^ 

MafehtMi 

Tba Aird Japuar pralalypa (tirat sliitla-aoat viraioR) INas atfstras. 
AlHIMi 

Bw Canearda pratttypa IBZ anbai Its fini fHfht fma Filtpi. , 


Mpmrxvm 

Caart' Liaa OrdatS twa lara BAC Oaa-Elavaa IBO aircraft. 

AiwHlM 

Tba 20BA Bhyiarii laimdiai raekat tauiwhcd by BAC Aa» at Waoisara. 

Sto i ildi a atl M kittiaat ifiHtoNiortiaia awaaflaaiaai awatiaf it hold at 
BAC’i Bf^ Wsrba, and tba Oalldiai af a BAC Ipaea Caaira at Bdatal is 


Mifte 

Fourth Jagsar (aacaad Froiwh Air Farsa abigla-iaatar) fliaa at litraa. 

N aA AA a tia a al af Maaich Akaa daUdary af Hi llrit BAC 0aa-Ela«Ba MO 
ateafift aad ofdara a saaaad. , 


BriliA MUtoiid Airways aidars two SAC 0ao*Claimi 100 aircraft. 
tllNWllIl 

BoMTia FhA toaHAto N MhMA ardara a AM BAC to-Ela«M OM. 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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wilhdiTw, but PANAVIA made excellent 
progrett throughout the year with the 
dehnition study phaiM- of the project, uMl ,the 
Defence Staflii 01 the three Nations now 
in front of them the results of these studifSr 


Jaguar 

'Fhe development, jointly with Breguet 
Aviation, of the Jaguar tactical support and 
advanced training aircraft has made steady 
progren. Six prototypes had commenced 
flying by the year end. 

Space Research and Missiles 
Since BAC*s appointment as prime contrac¬ 
tor fot the first all-British satellite, Ariel 111 , 
we have done much to consolidate our 
position as a leader in this field. In February 
1969, BAC was appointed prime contractor 
and co-ordinating design authority for the 
IJK4 scientific satellite project due for 
launching in 197In April, the aooth 
British Skylarit high altitude research rocket 
was successfully launched from Woomera, 
carrying a payload of scientific insirun^nis 
to examine the spectrum of the sun in various 
wave-lengths. Having been successful in an 
eleven-nation oompeution to select the major 
contractor for Intdsat IV, we have under¬ 
taken substantial capital expenditure in order 
to provide specialised facilities for this work - 
in r>articular, a newly constructed Space 
Research Centre at Filton which is unique in 
Europe. We shall continue to stress the im- 
pnrt.-mcc for Britain of playing a key part in 
the development of communications satellites. 
In the development and production of 
missiles, BAC's Cuided Weapons Division 
has again made an important contribution to 
the Corporation’s record of achievement. 
Swingfire, an anti-tank missile that can be 
mounted on a variety of vehicles, went into 
operational service with the British Army. 
Rapier, an advanced ground to air defence 
missile system, successfully completed its 
evaluation trials at the Woomera Range in 
Australia. A further substantial order for 
V'lgilant was received from the British Army 
- ia,ocjo Vigilant missiles have now been 
manufactured for home and overseas con¬ 
tracts and the Singaphre Ohverranent, 
hax'ing decided to take over from the RAF 
the Bloodhound Air Defence System and 
associated services, placed a /,'iom. contract 
with BAC fer the irfurbishing and moderni¬ 
sation of this important installation. Develop' 
inent work is proceeding on a number of new 
missile projects. Less happily, the decision of 
the new riigime in Libya not to continue with 
the Air Defence System initiated by their 
piedecessors in 1968 and for which BAC held 
the prime contracts, both for simply and 
support, made it necessary for BAU to serve 
notice of termination. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 

The trading profits of the Corporation for ilie 
year 1909 can be regarded as satisfactory, 
diawn as they were from a wide range of 
activities. Total turnover of the On»up, in¬ 
cluding sales of products manufactured lor the 
account of its tnree shareholding companies. 



WM £183,900,000 (1968 - ,£191,^000) 
Total trading prbflL before draopment 
ditnre but ^4,€46,006^ 

jr for afpaoK&atiqn^ the, 

DmsEleven DevelofMrneltt Aeeoimti' me 
/12,215,000 (i96B-iCt&i364,ooo); itiahop^ 
that the balance on this Account wiU be 
absorbed in the course of 1970. Of this total, 
^ was for the 

ig companiea and 

__ , , _ 1,251,000) was for the 

account of BAC ‘ 

Development expenditure during the year 
amounted to >(‘1,^3,000 (1968 - 1C377.900) 
and has been fully written off to leave a 
trading profit, before interest ayid taxation, or 
/;7,107,000 (1968 - £7,874,000). A large 
part of this development expenditure was in 
respect of the BAC Three-Eleven project. 

After deducting interest charges of £ 1,533,000 
(1968 - £1,617,000), the net profit befure tax 
was £5,574,000 (1968 '- £6,257,000). 

The charge for taxation was higher than in 
196B by £739,006 due partly ro the increase 
from 42^% to 43f*/o in Corporation Tax as 
well as an addition^ pi ovijiion of £'r 4 So,ooo in 
respect of the higher rate from 1st April, 1968, 
which had not been announced when the 
1968 Accounts were prepared. 

Net profit afler tax of £2,793,000 (1968 - 
£4,235,000) although lower than the 196B 
figure compares extremely favourably with 
the out-turn of earlier years (1966 - £198,000 
and 19(17-£1,533,CKKi). 

An interim dividend amounting to £500,000 
having been paid in October, the Directors 
liave recommended that a\final dividend of 
£1,200,000 be paid making a total of 
£ 1,700,000 - (he same as last year - and that 
£1,000,000 l)e transferred to the reserve for 
contingencies and dexTlopment, bringing this 
reserve to £3,500,000 and leaving £93,000 
to be added to retained profits. 


NEW INVESTMENT 

New investment in manufacturing resources 
is necessary to match advanced technical 
requirements. The introduction of new pro¬ 
jects of advanced design inevitably carries 
with it the need for progressive development 
in our manufacturing technioues and equip¬ 
ment. In a number of ways BAC’s production 
methods are second to none in the world and 
new investment in buildings, plant and equip¬ 
ment over the past ten years has involved 
capital expenditure amounting to some £3om. 

Capital expenditure in 1969 on new buildings, 
plant and equipment amounted to £4.652m. 
(1968: £3.6i3m.). There will be further 
similar investment in 1970. Against a back¬ 
ground of rising payroll costs, priority has 
been given to the provision of capital invest¬ 
ment which will significantly increase the 
value added per man. Thus, BAC is now one 
of the largest users of' numerically controlled 
machine tools in the country; at the'same 
time extensions to technical departments and 
laboratories have been completed or arc 
under construction in all Divisions. Computer 
resources have been further extended. 


PERSONAL 

, lligJLL Hpn;Viicoum CWe^otafcaied w be - 
a ^ tUe Bogi# when.lte i^sktied 

4uri«|| M W Genii''Elfitric. 

' and 'Electric Coenpam^ Limited, 

Lord Caldec||jite fata earned our waim appreci¬ 
ation foe his' tomribution to BAC's develcm- 
ment and in aiarticular % bbkliart ia the 
early, ytan efthe Guide| We^ptaitDiyldon. 

During the year Dr. A.^E.TthsselC form^ly 
Chairman BAC’s Filton Division, relin* 
quished his executive responstbllicies on 
reaching the normal retirement age. He has 
succeeded Sir George Edwaids as Chairman 
of the CoiKorde Airframe Committee ^ ' 
Dfarectors. The Royid Aeronautical Sotiety 
marked by an Honorary Fellowship Dr. 
RuaseU’s ’’great achievements in aircraft 
design over many years and his outsunding 
contributions to the Concorde”, and in 
March, 1970 be was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. Having been associated with 
Dr. Russell for over 30 years, I would like to 
add my own tribute to him for the original 
and creative part he has played in the ad¬ 
vancement of aircraft design. 

The two Divisions of BAC concerned with 
civil aviation - Wrybridge and Filwn - have 
now been linked more closely than before, 
partly by the appointment of Mr. G. E. 
knight as Chairman of both Divisional 
Boards and partly by arranging that the 
Managing Directors of each. Division. - 
Mr. J. Ferguson Smith and Mr. G. T. Gedge - 
have become members of both l^rds. At 
the same time, the Board of British Aircraft 
Corporation Limited has been strengthened 
by the appointment of Mr. Handel Davies, 
C.B., as Technical Director and the appoint¬ 
ment also of Mr. J. Ferguson Smith. 

Mr. £. B. I'rubshaw’s vital role in the de¬ 
velopment of Concorde was recognM by 
the award pf the C.B.E., and Honours and 
Awards received by other staff of BAC reflect 
the prominent part being played by them, 
and by BAC as a whole, in the progress of 
aeronautical development. 

To all who have contributed to our success 
during the year, I wish to express the thanks 
of the Board. 


CONaUSlON 

At a time when some of the Ijest knowri 
elements of the Aerospace Industry both in 
Britain and in the U.S.A. are experiencing 
particularly intractable problems, ooih tech¬ 
nically and financially, it is encouraging to be 
able to report that the prospects for BAC are 
potentially excellent. In the short term, the 
favourable results achieved in 1968 and ({jfig 
should be followed in 1970 by another 
satisfactory year’s progress. In the longer 
term, our future success rests, on the founda¬ 
tion provided by our wide spread of projects 
embracing, as they do, those which are in full 
production and a number under development 
which rate amongst the moat technically 
advanced in the world. 
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Mr, C G: Seddan*s Statement 


The Aihuii^ General Meeting of The East Lancashire Taper Mill Co. 
Ltd., held at RadcHile, Manchester, bn May 7. The following 

is the Wfcesxient pf MR. C. G. SEDDON, chairman and managing 
director^ at circulated to shareholders with the Report atid Accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1969: 

In my statement of lait year 1 indicated that our. experience of a 
difficult yitar^ ending in December, 1968, should stand us in good stead, 
and I am pleased to tell you the results for 1969. lire; I think, highly 
satisfactory, profit, subject to 1 ^, being £570»74i> an increase of some 
£149,000, or a gain of 39%, and this, after wridngiv off for possible 
bad debts some £49,000. Even after a substantially higher tax charge 
the net figure shows a marked improvement. As % matter, of interest and 
possibly for comparison purposes, if your Company .had been in a 
development area profit, subject to tax, would have, gained another 
£100,000 due to S.E.T. 

■ 'V 

Your Board, in view of the stringent financial conditions operating, 
the undoubted signs of run-away inflation and the heavy burden of taxa¬ 
tion (Corporation Tax, Income Tax, Schedule F—(on dividends)) account 
for some 51.4% of profits, are therefore recommending a final dividend 
of 11%, making a total of 17%, the same as last year. 

Paper Mill 

Although the Mill worked much less overtime, a planned consolida¬ 
tion measure, net total production was only slightly down and actual 
productivity increased by rather over 6i%. Several factors contributed 
to this, an increase in gross production per hour achieved by increased 
machine speeds, a reduction in down time less bmke (spoilage), and piipre 
efficient usage and retention of raw materials (good housekeeping). 

As indicated, budgeted capital spending was very much less than in 
previous years, but all plant, etc., was maintained to our own high 
standard. 

Packaging Division 

The Packaging side substantially increased its contribution to the 
Group profit, even at a time when waste paper "supplies continued to 
be difficult. ' 

Sales Division 

This recently formed new division has functioned well and should 
show substantial growth, particularly with the help of the experienced 
personnel who have recently joined us. Direct exports from the Mill 
represented £33,000 which, virtually starting from mratch, is pretty 
promising. 

Alphacell Ltd. . ^ 

(formerly Straw Padp Manufactmfaig Co, Ltd.) 

This Company made an increased contribnttoa Co the Group’s pre-tax 
profit. Raw materi&ls were again in vety ilmrt pinpialy and this porition 
still obtidns at present. Every effort is b^g to utilize otker grades 
and types of nay ipiaterials suitable , for manufab^re^lnto spedaiity pulps. 

Despite considerable commissioning difficulde|,, the drving plant is now 
in opemtion, and exports to the a«|id 1 |uS«ipe, West Germany in 

particular, accounted for about 50% by value of the producdoii. 


to write off substantial bad debts (a figure already mentioned) incurred 
by another J^erchant House: Appropriate action has, been taken 
throughout the Merchant Division to maintain a dose watch dtt the 
debtor position in the future, squeeze or no squeeze. Furthw action was 
also taken during 1969 to rationalise and strengthen our Merchant 
Marketing policy, cteate more co-operation regarding diistribution and 
stock holding, which sliould result in increased ’ stock turnover and ^ 
release of cash. 

The remaining Companies in the Merchant Division have shown 
increased profits for 1969. 

Newton Mill Ltd. 

Although 'fumover was only marginally up, profil contribution was 
a Httle better, notwithstanding greatly increas^ expenditure on Advertis¬ 
ing. Orders received were slightly down but now this position is show-. 
ing improvement. Over the past several years I have talked about the 
potential of this Company, where so much of the Parent Company's 
financial resources are tii^ up, and I can assure you that the most 
stringent measures arc being taken to realise this and produce realistic, 
earnings. In this copnection Mr. E^ Stones, who is an experienced 
administrator, and who has recently been co-opted to the Board of the 
Parent Company has been appointed Managing Director of this Com¬ 
pany. I am hopeful that in 2-3 years’ time, with the willing co-operation 
of all concerned, ^nd of year results will be more sadsfaotory. It is 
surely more rewarding in a personal sense to be connected with a 
successful Company. 

Our other Converting interest had a rather poorer year’s trading due 
to .fierce competition but steps are being taken, in particular by our 
Research and Development Dhepartmen-t to develop new speciality lines. 

Prospects 

At the beginhing of this year Mr. J. C. Seddon and Mr. J. Turner 
were appointed Assistant Managing Directors of the Group. As from 
February ist your Board co-opted Mr P, W Lawton as Marketing 
'Director and to be responsible fdt the performance pf the Merchant 
Division, and Mr. £. Stones, a new appointment and to be Managing 
Director of Newton Mill. 

A resolution for the election of the last two named gentlemen will be 
submitted at the Annual General Meeting. 

I am sure the Group will derive mud^ benefit from these appointments. 
As at date profit figures for the Mill are well on target and productivity 
has increased, orders oti hand being slightly up on this time last year. 

Capital spending will again be minimal although on a leasing basis 
(taken in context wiffr but budget), technically advanced equipf^t is 
being installed which should help to increase further quality' aild 
efficiency. 

During the past few years your Company has beerf' "active in 
RESEARCH. anff PRVELOPMEIfr, in an effort to promote sales of 
ti^ ap«<i^diaed of paper, aff in a real , growth section of the 
' industry, and if Is tdeassng^ to note that orders are being received 
the^ Knes which I feel ean.only grow m.volMiiie« ^ . : / 

In view of condiuially ^ng. cosif, jm pwticuiar raw materials, an^^, 
wages, it would he> fooMih .«nd inipoaiible m forecast an end nf. , 
restih. Your Board; however; consider that your Company is in excellent 
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Condensed Statenu^ of Condition of the Bank and its 
Special Sections as of 31st December, 1969 


LIABILITIES 


Capital and Surplus .. 

Deposits, Bonds In circulation, etc. 

Guarantees, Acceptances, Confirmed 

Letters of Credit, etc. ... . 

Other Liabilities. 

Net Profit .. 

\ 

Depositors of Securities .. 

ASSETS 

Cash and due from Banks... . 

Government and other Securities . 

Loans, Discounts and Correspondents .. 
Customers' Liabilities for guarantees, 

acceptances, etc. 

Other Assets . 

Investments In Subsidiaries and Affiliates 
Bank Premises and other Real Estate 

It 

Properties . 

Securities deposited. 



(In Pounds Sterling) 


3I-I2-IM9 

3I-I2-I968 


95,656,459 

3,<27,M4,M8 

3,072.793.263 

373,315,980 

320,471,387 

520,957^03 

572,768,516 

S,243,«I5 

5.779,102 

4,628305,069 

4,067,468,727 

1,472,002,378 

1,405,322,456 

6,100307,447 

5,472.791,183 

393,907384 

356,081,354 

555302322 

590,052,475 

3,101,333348 

2.599.000,397 

373,315,980 

320,471,387 

187,574,120 

188,034,397 

17,014321 

13328.716 

156394 

1 

4328305369 

4,067,468,727 

1,472,002378 

i.405.322.456 

6,100.307,447 

5,472,791.183 


^Equivalent of the Italian Lire amounts converted at the year 
of exchange. 

**Of y^hlch 6,524,204 due by capital subscribers 


end official rate 


imp dfFIGEt RonE V 

Branches throughout Italy, in New Yoik and in Madrid. 
Affiliate Bank in Zurich: Lavoro Bank A.G. 
Representative Offices in London, Paris, Frankfurta/M, 
Brussels, Montred, Caracas, Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, S&o Paulo. 
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SC 0 ^TtlSH AMICABLE 

: uN ms^Unce socteTV . 


sntmBMgtrmwjmmpottTS:- 


' ' ''Sytenittkial Increase 

In New Individual Assurances 


Th« 144th Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of the Memt>ara of the 
Scottish Amicabla Life Aaeurence 
Sooiety wee held in Glasgow on 
16th April, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Bilsiend, K.T. (President of the 
Society) presiding. 

In the course of his statement 
circulated with the Report and 
Accounts, Mr. T. G. Robinson, 
O.B.E., T.D., O.L (Chairman of 
the Ordinary Directors) said— 

New Bueineaa 

I am very pleased to report that 
we have once again underwritten 
record new business. This is the 
result of a substantial increase in 
our ordinary individual assurances 
both here and in Australia, which 
has more than offset the reduc-o 
tion in new sums assured under 
group policies. The latter figure 
varies considerably from year to 
year. It does not include sums 
assured in raapact of routine 
increments under group assu¬ 
rances which amounted to 
£3^700,000 last year and together 
with our new business gave total 
sums assured in excess of £100 
million. 

Last year my predecessor 
referred to the considerable 
volume of new immediate annuity 
business which was written in 
1968. In the eariy part of 1969 
our immediate annuity rates con¬ 
tinued'to be highly competitive 
and we received as " Considera¬ 
tions for Annuities " a new record 
figure of £4,729,000. 

At the beginning of 1970 we 
introduced unproved rates of 
premium for pension assurances 
and for all types of temporary 
assurances and I am delighted to 
report that we are already seeing 
the affect of these rates reduc¬ 
tions in inoreased new business. 
Just two weeks ago, on 1st April, 
we extended this policy further 
by introducing reduced rates of 
premium for most of our basic 
class asauFances and at the same 
time we Increased the maximum 
aum aaaurad which wa are pre- 
parad to undarwrita without 
madical axamination from £10,000 
to £20,000. I have no doubt that 
thasa welcome changes also will 
soon be reflected in our new 
^businaas figures. 

Ravamia Aooount 

Although the premium income 
under individual assurancea 

showed a Subatantial increase, 
certain exceptional features 

affaotad the premium ineome 

under group policies as a result 
of which the overall premium 
inoqme wai liM m UpB. 

These teahiriwr wir e ,. V * 

non- 

ieltirte prarnhimc in 
wider 
inertly 

nia m readB. of taking over 


the obligations of several 
privately administered pension 
funds. 

Secondly, our Group Pensions 
policyholders received the 
benefit of the high iirterast rates 
currently available by a reduc¬ 
tion in premium rates for the 
second year in succession 

and lastly, as a result of the 1966 
Bonus Dedaration, pensions 
secured ware . substantially 
’increasad so that the amount 
of pension remaining to be 
purchased was reduced with a 
corresponding reduction in the 
premiums payable. 

But for these three factors the 
Society's premium income would 
have shown an increase of nearly 
£1 miNion over that of 1968. 

The Society's interest revenue 
has increased by **£2,500,000 to 
£15,700,000. Purtng the last few 
years wa have invested a sub¬ 
stantial part Of our funds in long¬ 
term British Government and 
Other good class fixed interest 
securities and in so doing we 
have not only increased the yield 
on our hinos considerably but 
we have ensured that this high 
yield wiH continue to be received 
for many years in the future. 
This yield has increased from 
£6. 13. 4d% in 1967 to 

£6. 17. 6d7o in 19^ and now 
to £7. 9. 7d% in 1969. During 
1969 interest rates rose to excep¬ 
tionally high levels and therefore ; 
the market value of fixed interest 
stocks fell substantially over the 
year. Accordingly it was decided 
to increase the Investment 
Reserve by transferring to it the 
sum of £18 million. 

Our investments are held to 
enable us to meet the benefits 
under our pollcibs as they fat) 
due and to provide future 
bonuses. Since these benefits 
arise under long-term asauranoa 
and annuity contracts^^ they will 
emerge as a series of payrnants 
stretching far into the future. To 
meat these payments wa invest 
our funds mainly in long-term 
securities to prome a series of 
investment receipts also stretch¬ 
ing far into the future. Since the 
SoOiety's premium and ocher in¬ 
come exceeds outgo by a sub¬ 
stantial maigin. there la no need 
to roaliae invoatmonts. Day to 
day fluctuations in market vahios 
which do not affect the likelihood 
of future recoipta are thus trrelo- 
vant to our bonus earning 
capacity and whila the oonditiona 
of 1969 reduced the reafisabla 
vetpa of our existing investments, 
they favoured us by enabling us 
to invast new money very profit¬ 
ably in first-daaa aecuritiea pro¬ 
ducing the future inooma wa 
npOd to meat the benefits under 
ouf^polloies an4 to pjrpvfde hAwe 
bbiiufioa. 

the Report enil AiieoBiiiie 
adopted. ■ - 


‘Assets now£262m ’ 


THE YEAR’S GROWTH. AlthouM a difficult year for 
Building Societies, 1969 saw the Society's Total Assets 
rise to £262,(X)0,000. Receipts from Savers reached a. new 
record figure of £64,000,000. Mortgage advances for hiome 
ownership amounted to £35,000,000. Reserves of over 
£13,000,000 are appi oximately 5.2'’„ of Total Assets. 


HIGH LIQUIDITY RATIO. The liquid funds of the Society 
at the year end amounted to 21'*,, of the total assets. The 
Directoj*.s consider a high liquidity ratio desirable in 
order to meet outstanding commitments, and to enable 
an even flow of lemling to be maintained. 


MERGERS. During 1969 agreement, was reached lor the 
Engagements of the following Building Societies to be 
transferred to us: St. Helens it net Riiinford: Sioekport 
Vietnria and Reddish ; and Tnirn and ('niintrn. 

The Board oontinuos to welcome t.h(! opportunity to 
discuss further mergers with other like-minded Societies. 

DEVELOPMENT. 'J’h<' new Head Office buifiling in Leek 
is expected to bo.completed by thti am\ of April 1970 and 
July will see the start of the t ransfer of all the accouhts 
of the Society to the Computer. 

Fourteen new Bi*anch Officios wore opeped during the 
year and so far six are planned I o open dunng 1970. 

NEWINSUKANCK-BUiLDING SCH IKI Y LINKED BOND. 

In January 1970 the Society joineil with the Royal In¬ 
surance Group in the issue of a new lusurajice-Building 
Society linked Bond. 

Basically a ten year endowment assurance policy with 
the bulk of the premium invested in the Society, the 
yield offered i.s among the highest foi* this type of 
investment. 

S.A.YiE. The Save-as-you-Earn scheme, which was inti*o- 
duced in October, is now being operated by the Society. 


Leek and Wesfitonnie 

IH11LDINC; SOCIli'r Y <FCM.^NDED la'rb) 

Metnbcr oj The Building SmietiPB Assodation 

CHIICFOmCR: 

NewJStnokWeri Hou^e. Look.Htitlr». Tol: <053ttn Leek 4351 <10 

liftAd Office; 

Wr.<tlKmrao H01U.S0. W<%HtbfiurpoGmvo. W.2.'Tcl: 01-2292440(6 llneet 
hrtnrtiHil Ciht Offives: , 

IX>NIION: 7,9. H. HC.2. Tel :014ate:w771 2 

Kinirswfty, \V.C.2. Tel;01-4051781 2 
46. Baker fltnset, W.I . Tel: 01-4860417 
im. E^ware \V .2. Tel; 01 -723 5211 

RDtmtIlti;HJ^.Ge^6U«et.To)t(ni-2»a|Ul - ' ' 
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New WoirJ^ ^ 
ItiVefetetew " 

Sir Dete^ Lpwson 

on 

Argentina’s Outstanding Progress 


Sir Denys Lowson, Bt., the 
Chairman, in the course of his 
remarks for the Eighty Sixth 
Annual General Meeting of the 
New World & General Invest¬ 
ments Ltd., which was held on 
April 9th, 1970, in London, said : 
The Gross Income for the year 
iimountocl to €85,054 which is 
slightly higher than the figure of 
€83,970 the previous year. An 
interim dividend of 8 per cent 
,(in lieu of a final), less income 
tax, was paid on March 7ih last 
—the same rate as last year. The 
market value of our investments 
in the United Kingdom as at 
October 31st last Was €1,4212,153' 
being an appreciation of 150,1 
per cent over the book \alue. The 
net asset value of the ordinary 
stuck amounted to 11s BJd per 
5s unit against 13s 5cl the pre¬ 
vious year. This is a full of 
12.6 per cent, which is less than 
the fall of 24.4 per cent in the 
Finannal Times Ordinary Share 
Index and 17.B per cent in the 
Financial Times Actuaries All 
Share Index. The geographical 
distribution of the Company’s 
Investment!?, ba.secl on th(‘ir valua¬ 
tion at the date of the last 
Balance Sheet, was as follows: 
Great Britain 76.88 per cent ; 
North America 14.51 per cent; 
the Commonwealth (excluding 
(ianada) 3.34 per cent ; clseuhcrc 
5.27 per cent; while, as regards 
categories, 95.612 per cent were 
in equity st<^g and shares and 
4.38 per cent.*, in fixed jntere.sn 
securities. 

Argentina 

Wc continue to hold our invest¬ 
ments in Argentina, which country 
is now enjoying more stable con¬ 
ditions. There has been an agree¬ 
able steadiness in the c^^hange 
rate of the Argentine peso which 
at October 31st, 1969 was 838,60 
.pesos to the £ compared with 
836.80 pesos to the £ a year 
'earlier.’ Turthcfnjorc the present 
exchange rate of 3:50 riew pcso.s 
to the U.S. dollar is to remain 
unchanged, in view rtf the satis: 
factory gold and forcigh exchange 
position and the export prbspeOts 
for the current year. 

As, in the casc^ of Australtn; 
Latin America is. forging Stronger 
trading links witk Japan. In fact 
in I966 Japan ’ overtook the 
United Kitigdiolii as .an; exporter 
to l^atin America, and: as an 
importer ^front. tHc region ^ the 
'trttlowitig yfcar. h. 
i In addition Japan is*iiinv the 
fourth larg^at ioreigp investor in 
il-atiii America after'fhc U.S.A., 
^Britain and Germany, and 
ibftween the years-1951 and ii)66 


Japanese Private Investment in 
equity and loan capital amounted 
to U.S.$‘329.5 million. This pat¬ 
tern is likely to increase; rapidly 
now that Japan is running such 
n large payments Surplus on her 
own current account. Argentina 
increased its two-way trade with 
Japan last year, faster than any 
other country in Latin America, 
and a foothold has. now been 
gained in the Japanese foodstuff 
market, principally, for cereals. 
Prosjw:ctS for the export of meat 
also look encouraging when the 
Japanese meat market opens, 
which will to some extent com¬ 
pensate for the loss of exports to 
the United Kingdom as the re.sult 
of last year’s outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth discisc in this country. 
In addition, exports of large 
quantities of wheat from Argen¬ 
tina to Japan could result from 
the recent visit of Japanese 
representatives to that country. 

External Account 

During 1969 Argentina’s total 
exports amounted to U.S,$i,6io 
million .and imports at U.S.$i,540 
million gave a surplus of U.S.$7o 
million. This is substantially 
lower than the previous year’s 
figure afid is mainly due to an 
incrcaK pfj, 31.1 per cent in 
imports. Expons were 17.7 per 
cem up and International reserves 
stood at U.S.$573.8 million. 
Obviously therefore apart from 
increasAig expom a reduction in 
imponrts will. be necessary to 
improve Argentina’s balance of 
payments position ; and the prob¬ 
able achicvcmcm of self-suffi¬ 
ciency in crude oil production by 
next year as well as large invest¬ 
ments in the pctro-chemicajl 
industiy should certainly help 
matters in this direction. Later on 
as production increases there will 
not only be a saving in imports 
but also the pos.sibility of petro¬ 
leum and pctro-chemical exports. 
Summing up,, Argentina has sur¬ 
mounted many problems and 
provided costs and ris^s iri wages 
can be kept under control, that 
country is in a good position to 
develop her natural resources, and 
prospects from many points of 
^view look 'Encouraging. 

As. regards our own company 
we have prepared our. usual 
revenue 'esnmatc which ihiows 
that gross tneome for thejcmlTnt 
year should be Well maintained. 

'^e Repore and Accaifimts Were 
unaPimotislyaefeiptad pro¬ 

ceedings terminated with a w|itii 
vote of thanks to the 
Sir Denys Lowson, Diri^ctorij and 
Staff, [ 
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BANK 
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S 180,000.<k)0.> 

7^/e Austrian Schilling Bonds 
of 1070 

— Sseofitfts ladsx Ne. 007 SOI — 


Ollertaig price: 9B*/iP/o 

btereBt: T>/o p. a., pajrable on 

April 1 and October 1 
ofeaehyear. ' 

Bedempaon: on April 1,1972 In an 
.annual butalinent of 
S 10,OOd.lMe.-^at tarWlI 
on bach April 1, of the 
srears 1972 to 19ffi in ten 
equal annual inatalments 
of S 12.000.000.—at 
101% of face value In 
principle jOtfouph drawinge 
bylot,bat60>/oolthe 
annudr redemption 
requirements can be 
fulfilled by purchase 
in the market 
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ANGLO-ECDADOIOM OnnELDS LTD. 

Extract from Ctmirman^s Statement^ 1969 

The Consolidated Profit end Loss Account for die year ended 31st 
'December, 1969 showed a profit available to storkholders of £469,509 
compared with £419^905 for the previous year. 

H The rate of exchange of the Sucre in relation to Sterling recovered 
towards the end of the year and this resulted in a gain in exchange ot 
which has been transferred to ^change ^lualisation Reserve. 
P The Directors declared a dividend payable on and April, 1970 of fid. 
for each 6s. fid. stock unit of which 3-5> 79tid. in respect of no specified 
period out of the Qeneral.Reserve which has borne U.K. Income Tax 
and 4.4fiao8d. per stock unit for no specified period out of the General 
Reserve which is not subject to U.K. Income Tax. 

P The Directors consider it deniable to bring the Company’s issued 
capital more into line with the value of the nt^ assets employed in the 
business, and to anticipiPii decimalisation, by t^apitaHsing £1,500,000 of 
Revenue Reserves and increasing the authorised and issued Share Capital 
to £4,500,000 divided into 9,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 10/- each. 
Stockholders are being asked to give their approval of these recommen* 
dations at an Extraordinary General Meeting to be held immediately 
after the Annual General Meeting. 

P Exploration in the Oriente area continued during the year and 
seismic surveys are currently in 'progress. 

■ Production from the fully developed Ancon field in the Santa Elena 
Peninsula condnues to fall. aUho>dfh the well servicing programme did 
succeed in lessening the rate of decline. 

■ Refinery throughput for the was maintained at approximately 
6,000,000 barrels. 

fl The volume of products sales increased by 4 per cent, compared with 
,10 per cent for the previous year, which reflects the impact of market 
competition. The country-wide market increase was 9 per cent, compared 
with 14 per cent for the previous year. | 

P Products prices and returns for the petroleum industry are under | 
ftudy by a Government appointed price commission. Up .to the present ; 
time, however, the commission has not presented its findings and there 
is no indication whep they mgy be expected. In the meantime the 
present unsatisfactory price structure continues to be a matter of 
concern to your Company. 


COWMffiClAt CREDIT 


ATHENS-GREECE 


Progress in^ the Commercial Credit Bank is steadily increasing. 
During 1969 Commercial Credit Bank showed excellent results. 
The main details of the Balance Sheet shpw the following picture : 


DEPOSITS 


LIQUIDITY 

LOANS AND 
DISCOUNTS 


CAPITAL AND 
RESERVES 


INVESTMENTS 


NET PROFITS 


DIVIDEND 


Passed the Dr8.2.ooo.ooo.ooo.—mark show¬ 
ing an overall increase of 39 per cent over 
1968. Slight deposits were up by 31 per 
cent while time deposits increased by 20 
per cent. 

Cash and Banks represent 4a per cent of 
the total deposits. 

Show an increase of 25 per cent as against 
1968 reaching Drs. 1.600.000.000.—approxi¬ 
mately. 

Were higher by Drs.20.000.000—approxi¬ 
mately. Net reserves have increased by 
Drs.6.300.000.—while reserves for bad debts 
by 13.600.000.—. 

Securities owned by the Bank show an in¬ 
crease of approximately Drs.e4.000.000.— 
Buildings and installations show an increase 
of Drs.7.000.000.—. 

Increase of 20 per cent approximately over 
the 1966 results. 

Dividend has been increased from Dr8.8o.— 
to Drs. 100.—per share or 25 per cent of 
the nominal value. 


KLEHOVDirr^ 1^ (JAPAN) FUND 

Soclete Anonyme 

Report of Aniiual General Meeting and 
Extracts from the Report of the Board of Directors 

The Annual General, Meeting of Klein wort Benson (Japan) 
Fund was held at its registered office, 37 rue NotredDame, 
Luxembourg, on Wednesday, 8th April, 1970. Reports of the 
Board of IHrectors and Statutory Auditor of the Fund were 
submitted and the balance Sheet and revenue account for the 
year ended 31st December, 1969 were approved. The Directors 
and Statutory Aiiditor of the Fund were re-elected, and in 
addition Jacques Delvaiitx, a Director of Klein wort Benson 
^rope) S.A., Brussels, was elected to the Board. 

At 31st December, 1969 the net assets of the Fund amounted 
to. 97 i 2 10,378.60, equivalent to $13,875 per share. This represents 
an increase in net asset value per share of 28.75 since 

the Fund’s incorporation on 27th June, 1969. The percentage rise 
in the old Tokyo Dow-^Jbnes index was 35.7 per cent over the 
year as a whole and 20.5 per cent over the period since 27th June, 
1^9. However, a direct comparison of the Fund’s penormance 
with the index is not possible as tiibkription was made by way 
of three tranches.^ 

Since the major portion of the Fundus capital was subscribed 
during the laat fluar^r i0$9* there isias ye^ Htde i|i«t revenue 
available fdr distribution to shareholders aiter deduction of 
expenses and ttkansfedi tenerves. For tins Msqh/if wa* approved 
that no dividend >shoul(j( be paid in respiKt H 'the period ended 
gist December, 1969. ^ 

Ibe long term outlook for the Japanese economy through the 
igyos appears healtb^Vand while .Itbe unease to expect 
a nmitar rile in the Tokyo Stock Ba^diange index in 1970 to 
that experienced last year, from a lopger term viewpoint Tokyo 
looks at least as attrmotive as any other vroild market. 

By Order of the Board. 


EMIT SA. 

Societe Anonyme 

Report of Annual General Meeting and 
Extracts from the Report of the Board of Dirccton 

The Annual General Meeting of EMIF S.A. was held at its 
registezed office, 37 rue Rbtre-Dame, Luxembourg, on Wednesday, 
8th April, 1970. Reports of the Board of Directors and Statutory 
Auditor of the Fund were submitted and the balance sheet and 
profit and loss account for the period ended 31st December, 1969 j 
were approved. The Directors and Statutory Auditor of the Fund | 
were re-elected by the meeting. 

At gist December, 1969 the net assets of the Fund amounted 
to $4 i 377*736.71 i equivalent to $10.56 per share. This represents an 
increase in net asset value per share of 5.6 per cent since, the Fund’s 
issue on 26th March, 1969. Over the same period the composite 
Euilbsynitit^t index declined by a^roximqt^ 2,5! per cent U . 
is the opinion of the Board that the continent of Europe pr^nnta. 
a broad and varying field which should continue to provide 
attractive opportunities for equity inyi^tment, . , 

Drridetid for the year ended gift December, igfig 
Earnings attributable tp shareholders for the period ended 
gm December, igep.^anfounted to $4^568.95 or to.26 cents per 
sham, and the meeting approved th3 Jl^rd’s recdmiilendation that 
a dividend of 9 cents per share be paid to^ shareholders, 'the 
holancie being carried forward* Payment of this dividend-will be 
made as from 20th April, 1970 against presentetion of Coupon 
No. I to either of the Paying A^emU, Kredietbank S.A* 

Luxeinbouygeois^ 37..ru0 Mbtre-Dame, Luxembourg or Kleln^ott^ * 
Benson jUinhed, an 'Pemdtnrch Street idn^on^ E.jp.g« : 


igfh Apnl, 1978. 


.■'By'Iphqlef' of ;(lte,,BoArd. 
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RICHARDS & WAUINGTON 
[Plant Hire! IIMITED 


GROUP OP COMPANIES . 

W. R. Richards, A.i.b.B. Chairman ^ 
i& Managing Dttcctor, reports— 

Profits advanced 


^ Profita b^oreitaxation for the year under review^ace, ag|O0O,s 



^ A filial dividend of 35‘'/n is to be paid, a total of 60% for the year, 
agiiinst a yearly equivalent for the last period 56^%. 

if After ^ re-appraiaal now completecUatid under new managetnent, 
the difficulties of the Earthmovmg Company have now been 
fijrmly ipesolvecU 

if The Group has started 1970 well, and has achieved excellent 
utilization far earlier in the year than expected. 

if The growth and acquiution policies of the last year will be 

continued, and profits in the current period comfortably in excesa of 
£1.5 million am be envisaged. 

THCNAIION’S LEADING PLANT A(XAIi|illRE<»OI]P 









SEeURITIES milED 

I 'I'MliiRimtP YEAR 

ilfWinRilo moMAaim 



MmpaiMive m!~-‘. 

^ • ;v ,. iNi /y:; 

Oioupprcdlt beforetu ‘ WOS ' • IJS 

Corporttioiii T*» - ■',> ■' «M • ■ - W' '''' 

Minority interests Mr . Ilk 

, V“rv 3 .' 74 

Profit attributable to m 

the group ' **■ 




Interim dividend less tax deda^ on eapiial of. iltm. 
final of at least 9 % forecast, (in 4968 <^ifiteAmorfi% paid 
on £ 2 . 2 fim. capital and final 7 . 7 % on fi 4 . 67 i|m oapM;) 

^ Group Profits fbr the year shofild ecmifbilably exceed 
previous forecast of £4m. before taxation. 

Ml maim oontmefing fote^ have fMi CM^ 

ing into 1971 -^comiMnieB are benefiting from heavy inveat- 

ment hi ptaatover the past years and continue to expand. 

ifr Further inved^OTts in companies operating M Group's fidd 
of activities wifi be made before end June I 97 Q. 

A MAjm ftemek m r»A co 0 Mt^ 

ROADMAKING ^ PL ANT MRE- BUtLDtNOlNWDOdTra 
TRANSPORT^CONSTRUCTION^BAItTH MOVtlkG 

"METAL RBCLAMATtON '" '... ' 

V }.!, : X. . 5, ■ u ‘AI) t 


potes hoping been placed privet 
this, ptwcun^emep appears as a matter of record inly. 


V& $13,300,000 

Centro Simhn Boiiyar C.A. 

lAa jtort e w P M e u s Aaentp of the BepubPe of, ■ V i iwa eala l t 


PronuHOry Note, JDtw 19)4 


Hie Ddtee Bwaliing 
'CorfmaSon 


World 

- Coff^Onlioii 


PMMcillkv; 'pnis»i jQwMefliie dgfIftOeuifiiifi 






'Ll w y t;!:: •' l in ot tii w Hl, CrtiKwrrt ai ioi* 

■ ' . ^ ("i,T*' , ‘'.'h. ■ .s»"' tN!*‘I..- " II;- * 

... »=-.>ysilr i j iW B l O. ' IT O ioi olii i h i 

• ■'■'.h '1' ' **'''' '' ^ ‘ ^ *■ 

ij ‘.I V' ' .’V'""''' ; AV+ ■ij'*'*!'" ■ > 


"|t co^ijiinfe^'' ■ 

,^he »^i«cti>n ^VjhfeMt .MMdA Md. CoMpntr Limited wnoimcp 
wat they td. raise additional capstgi by way, of a ** 

pwapos pag^red M flmpphoia^yl' 


^ ratio ,of; oog',Slew 

pbatp lo^ ^Uihf 'iisd% pC; fiiBoOtPOd .-i^iawwt 

representing part bf thb Company's umisued authorised mpital of' a 
^nominal vUife of HK dollars 5.00 at HK dollan 8.00 w ^aig 

—_I,_til..* .a j j ' JATniL^ .. . irm. . i ' m > . m ^ ^ .7 


^nom^ vUife of HK dollars 5.00 at HK dollan 8.00 ^arg 
pay^le^ m Jml in cam'on noli Juhe igyo. £acept f^ Interim 

Dividend dr 30 cents per marp . payahte .qn <8th ^ May 1970 those 
sharw, wifl. raim pari panf^ .in all respects lytth the axistlbig issued 
shares 6f ilfo Company including the fingt ,dmdgM. 1 ^ doclafed 

in respe^t^^rf 't^ year, ending 8U|; 

No fraciUi^} cergificates wi}l bgjsfued, |i>ut^ithb new,sham repmientUig 
/ractooM^,3yiU,^hf solp, and; ,the ppg|ce«d»^j.of sale will be .crediled 
iCD the Cmpaav*! dmrh soaiwtal appnipitee. 

It is proposed to utUiie ihe addilibna 1 :> eap^ now being raised to 
enahfo me Qompany twy. talM:iMlinmiage dfinn Attmetiye opponunity 
^ inerease^ehn iGipgipniiy^t^ysvhn^ y ww ne d ?*ffeet of %ulk cairtees '^anq 
If ^ <^up' operations hieb is| 

j 'lAndwOTii ^ ti^' by’, "the' 

^reecpKqgi^^ m.^ypgr of not lest tbaa^:^ cent! 

i; 

" now be cfoiid'to th^ 

the .lUgRts^ iMue and the Interim-Dividend!^ iitan 

' 4 ^ Hi 


il^i ^ 

l^leiiitient tegether tlfw uittal intefim 

ps^idied m^ti^uebnton «m -igiyOi' «j <{■ Vi 

‘f97fot>. V *tf( .'■ *!►; —wf.: .'Y-.', ■'t 
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appointments 


ECONOMISTS' • 

> STATISTICIANS 

MATHEMATICIANS 

UM your HMcioliit oillHficoNOm in 

MQPELiBUIUDING and analysis 

In th« Mlntstty of T««lsnolOfsy wh«rs thcro ftr« vacaocN* IN LONDON for 

Ofw STATISTICIAN or i „ ™ 

SENIOR RESEARCH OEEICER ) 


and a RESEARCH OFFICER 


£2^18-C2,828 


STARTING PAY 

In the*appropriate ricaU> acconlimt; to ane, qualifications and experience, 
Minimum nae 2*i (exceptionally 2ftl. 

RESPONSIBLE JOBS 

enxaiKDd in the ronHtrurtlnn of mathematical mode’U of the energy sector 
of the economy. Amon.» the Fipi’clfic tasks are developing linear program- 
mtnK models of a fuel tnduatry (with idle co-ofroration of the industry) 
and ktudlis of the demand for enoruy ualnj; econoirtclirle tecdmiquis ; also 
the integration of the individual models into a full energy sector model 
involving the solution of many Interesting problems in u'slng a large 
computer to best advantage, ft would help If you have skills In operational 
research or econometrics and in computing, 

PROSPECTS 

of advancing to more senior posts rC4,lT0>£3.325) and into top manage¬ 
ment positions, for people of the right calibre. Aiapolntments can be 
tailored to the careor development aspirations of the individual—^long or 
short term. Superannuation is preserved under F.3.S.U. Civil Service 
Commission Open Conipctltlons provld<,» opportunities for permanent and 
pentinnahle appointments, 

mm nMjH ^ HI Application forms and details from . 

Mr O. fnearle, 

MlnNtry at Technalog)'. 

■ *■■■■ ■ Room <137. The AdelphI, 

" • * John Adam Slreei, l,ondon. W.C.S. 

Please quote reft 3A/40. Taiephone: 01.H30 1307, extn. iHilB. 


SOUTH-EASTERN STATE (PALM) 
INSURANCE CUMPANY 

VACANT POSTS— 

6ENERAL MANAGER AND CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 

thB proposed' Insurance Company owned by the South- 

Eastern State Government which will commence business soon, 
wishes to engage—> 

(a) General Manager 

(b) Chief Accountant 

These are top posts in the Company and involve heavy 
responsibilities. They call for initiative, drive and organising 
ability. The men recruited must be professionally quaHfjed and 
must have had at least 8 years' experience in a senior post in 
insurance Business. 

2. Salary for— 

(a) General Manager X2L600-£3,250 p.a. ) ^ ... . 

(b) ChiW Accountant EZ200-E2J50 p.a. ) 

A contract addition of 5-<10% is payable to an expatriate officer 
according to experience. 

3. Other conditions of service; Hard furnished residential 
accomrYTodation will be provided at the usual Government 
rental of 1/12 of basic salary (8i%) with a maximum of 
£150 per annum: motor basic allowance and annual leave 
entitlement of 42 days per annum. 

A successful candidate appointed on contract will be 
eligible for one wosic's leave for each completd month of 
residentiat service after each tour of 12^16 months according 
to the age Of the officer. Free passages are provided once 
each tour for the ofTicer, wife an0 2 children .and an allowance 
of up to £75 each year is poyabis in reipeot of a maximum of 
two children^ An outfit allowance of £00 is also payable to 
Contract * (sxpatriats) ofRoe.r8 on first appointment. Contract 
officer wiN also be e%ible for ii gratMity of £37 lOs (tbirty-savsn 
pounds ten shillings) for each cornplated period of thraa 
months* residential, sefvipe incltidinO, earned leave subject to 
satisfactory completion * of a tour; Ah expatriate will be 
appointed for two or three toora during tivhieh period he 
will be required to train a Nigerian acedeeaor. 

4. Method of ApplicstiorY: Applicetlohe in triplicate and With 
refarences should be forwarded in an" envelope '.mafked (a) 
**Gene>et Manager (b) Chief Accountant insumttiae Com- 

to the Permanent Secretary. Mlnietry of Finaect, Calabar, 
ia. to reach him not later than May 10. 1970. ‘ 


^|i^v«rsitiosrHaD 

Applleattoiu are "invited for the 
following po»U in the Department. 
' to date from Oetobrr l. 1970 or, 
in the caae of the ftret appointment. 
Much earlier date as may be agreed. 

L A LeotnrOr. with ai^oprlate 
qualifleatloni in > DeveloMental 
Peycholoffy tad/br Proleeilonal 
Social work, wheat flret reepon- 
efbllity wiu be to teaqh the course 
on Human Clrowth and Develop¬ 
ment tor the poatgraduate 
profeeelonal Diploma in Applied 
Social Studies. 

2. A Temporary Lecturer, with 
appropnau quauneatlone in Social 
liconomlca/liidUB.rlal RelaUona, to 
atalat with teaching in these sub¬ 
jects for the Honours Degree in 
Social Studies and the Postgraduate 
Diploma in Social Administration 

Salary scale; C1.240-£2,8S0 plus 

FS8U benellts 

Applications (Six copies) giving 
details of age, qunllflcetlons and 
experience together with the names 
of three referees should be sent 
by May 7th t.-) the Registrar from 
whom further particulars may be 
obtained. , 


University of York 

DEPARTMBNT OF 
ECONOMICS AND 
RELATED STUDIES 

Teaching Fellowship 

.Applications are iqvtted for a 
Mrmanent Teaching Pellowahlp In 
Economics, from October 1, 1970. 

Salary on the scale £1,000- 
£1,240. 

Facilities are availabk' to register 
for a higher degree whilst holding 
the post. 

Three copies of applications, 
naming three referees, should be 
sent by Friday. May 8th, to the 
Registrar. Unlverslw of York, 
Hesllngton, York, YOl. SDD, trom 
whom further particulars may be 
obtained. Please quote reference 
number 12/700S 


The Institute of 
Development Studies 

at the University of 
Sussex 

I.D.S. plans to All four Fellow'shlps 
in the University scale, two At 
professorial level tenable from 
October 1970 Applications are 
Invited from persona committed to 
an interdlsripllnary approach to 
the problems of development with 
a professional background and 
■pecialiaatlon In the following 
disciplines and one or more of 
the following topics; 

BOONOMteSt 

Planning, employment, regional/ 
loeatloh lasuea (econometrics 
would b^ an additional auet). 

SOCIOLOGY: 

Rural social change. Internal 
migration. 

POLITICAL 

SCIENCE/ADMINISTRATION: 

Political and admtnlatratlvA 
oipecta of planning and tntaer- 
level relations. 

ECONOMICS OR , 

POLITICAL SCIENCE: 

Reiationahlp betveen tkh and 
poor eountrlds, espeaally In the 
political economy of lUil or in 
trade and investment pslielea. 

For further parUeulars write 
. before Bib . , , 

Administrative Sectary. 

|he^ Insutute of Development 


Trobq Uid|V«EStti^ T, 

iiELEOURNb. AUSTRALIA / ' 

ments to be made early in 1971 
at La Trobe University. In particu¬ 
lar appUcatlona are sought in the 
following diadpllnea: 

ICONOMIOB; Senior Lecturers 
and Lecturers. Senior Tutore and 
Tutors, all nelds. 

HISTORY: Senior Lecturers 

and Lecturers, Senior Tutors and 
Tutore, all fields. 

SOCIOLOGY: SeiUor Lecturers 
and Leeiurara, all fields 

SALARIES (currently under re¬ 
view)' Senior Lecturer gA?,50()- 
|A8,7SO : Lecturer •AB.400-9A7.300 : 
Senior Tutor 9A4,275-8AS,390 ; 
Tutor 8A3.e00-$A3.940. 

Further details and . implication 
forma arc available from the Rekia- 
trar, La Trobe Unlveralty, Vietoris, 
Australia, 3053, or from the Secre¬ 
tary-General. Association of 
Commonweal Unlveraitlea (Appts), 
30 Gordon Square, London, WCIH 
OFF 

Applications close on May 31, 


University of Bristol 

AppUcatlona are invited for the 
poet of LECTURER in ACCX>UNT- 
XNG within the Department of 
ECONOMICS which U tenable from 
August I, 1970. Initial salary 
wlBiln the range £l,gA0-(2,045 
according to age, experience and 
qualifieatlona, Candldatea should 
hold a degree Further parUculara 
may be obtained from the Regis¬ 
trar, Unlveralty Senate , House. 
Tyndall Avenue, Bristol BS8 ITR. 
to whom appUcatlona should be 
sent by Apnl 27th (please quote 
reference SB). 


University of St Andrews 

Stanley Smith Senior Fellowship in 
Political Economy 

Applications are Invited for the above 
FellowBhip. which is tenable In the 
Department of Political Economy of the 
University for seven years from 
October 1. 1H70 

Salary: £1,915 x £115->£2.505 . F6SU. 

AppUoatlone. with the namm of three 
referees, should be lodged m May 9, 1970, 
with the Secretary of the Unlveralty, 
College Gate, St Andrews, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


British Technical 
Assistance 

Iranian Statistical Centre—Teheran 


AppUcatlona are invited for appointment 
in the following subjecn; 

(1) Lecturer In Demography. 

(3) Li>At.t.urer in SeDnometrica. 



MlhttOy of OveresM DivAlopmeht, 
Londpn SWI 
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Li Or(aiiiziM|M ii In NaeioMi UaMaa part |a iifriaaltira 
jr la AitaNBtaaiaa 

iin« vaioaiite pm 

ECONOMETRISTA 

qua oarA voapOMAbla te : 

Airtflr a un poqueflo frupo da enonomlataa capeeWuaadoa «u aaAltata 
ouantitauvo y proyoootonea de productoa bAaiooa ; 

— dtaarrollar la motqdqlogia oxlotaiite de proyeodonaa iiiund4ales 
d« >3 dlfcnMiMiai la, produeclon. vt comerdo y loa precioa de 
productoa aprfedafl ; 

— odonpajar rabra tdeialcaa economdtrlcaa y uoo dc la Qomputadoraii 
. an d trabajo do una Divlaldn qua oiaptta atcodedor de 45 

aapootallataa an productoa bijdoof y acoMWUataa. 

8t USTBD POBBB : tltullo unlvonaltario, ptifeNiit^ante at nlvel 

da dootomdo on eododmia o votadtotloa; 
elevada eaperlencla profodonal en econometria 
y foanlHaridad odn tOtfrUMi axtitenitea y fua 
aplloaelonoi ; 

7 aftof o mAa dr expennwia profeatonaii 
, . Inoluyendo eoonomia agricola o comenclo inter* 
aaolonal ; ovidente habUldad para InvootldaclAn 
y dtoeooldn da grupo ; babltldad para aocrlblr 
corroctamante en Ingllo, francAa o eopaflol ; 

F0DEM08 OFRBOERLI} ; un aUetdo neto cntrc loe IUS14.23R.— y 
IU817 41Br- mAa ajuoce por costo de vlda 
en el lugar de deotlno y preataclonea fa-mid laren. 

hu perionaa Inteieoadaa deben mandar. antes del 8 die mayo de 1970. 

curiioujlum y llata de publtoaolonea ad Jefe, SecciAn dr Oontrataoion, 

Dlrocoldn del t^nonal, FAO, Via dcdJie Tantoa di CAraealla. 00100 flmna, 

Italia, citaodo la rafovenoia. VA 2101/OL. 


For further announcements 
see pages 7,102 to 106 
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THE POLmCIMie OF CENTRAL lOMON 

(Designate) 

School of Town Planning 

Cmtir Lastartr nil Leetwrer 

with apaeial intereita in either: 

mmMM KCQAMY or 
imrillMMIIfTilL mifMY or 
LOGIC, BCIINYIf 1C MIYMO 
ANO SYSYIMi ANALYSIS 

Oetai'led knourladge of town plsnnmg is desirable but not essentisl 
to these two eppointmentt. Apohcents for the Senior Leetureehip 
must, howover, posseei appropriate tMching exporifnce. 

Seiior LNtsrer/Lsetsrer wltk expiriMM is 

UNBAN PLANNING 

LECTNRER with exptrieMe 

in BUBAL or BIGIGNAL 
PLANNING 

Applicants tor theia two posts should bo qusfifitd mambers of tha 
Town Planning Institute. Thoea applying for the senior lectureship 
should possess en add-itlonel qualification in architecture. Those 
appdymg for the lectureship should hold a university degree or on 
■ppropmate professionsi qualification Sueceaeful spptfcsnts will 
be ONpectid to undertska both studio supervision and lacturing 
duties. 

SALARY SCALES: Lecturer II C1,827*C2,417 p,e, plue 

London Allovdenee el £85. 
Senior Lecturer £2,417-£2>752 p.e. plus 
London Altowenoe of £85. 

Further details, together with eppHcetion forms u/hich must be 
submitted by April 29. mev be obtained from the Establishment 
Officer. The Polytechnic of Csntral London (Dosigptte). 309 Baoent 
Street. London. W1R SAL 


.sntral London (Dosigptte). 309 Bagent 



(intematioiial Bank for Beopnstriietion and Bovefopniont) 

We8]usigtonD.C. 


Traospertalltm 

SoiMBoestel 

Tmiportsi^ JBconomists are employed in the 
TiNteppried^ Projeets X>NpartmfAt and ere 
concerted with evaluating the i^ineeriag,' 
McstlcttAl» tnd other a^tects of ptojecti In 
developite countries for roads, lauwayt and 
potu whi^ are under cpniideratibn for baa 
hy the Sanh. The duties include'^ 
praisil of pfoiecti to identify maior problems, to, 
analyse gen^mmem transport boUcira, plmiAing 
and oo-Mdiaatloaj also to eydtett traftfc fore* 
Ms ano'aoonbate.toeflts end to tormtilapL 
bfM nwommendattofts for transpon imptot^- 
tnentf. 

Age: sj- 5 b dbod uhivarslty dAgrae in 

ecomm combihod with oonsiderable high level 






transport mterprises or with consulting firms 
prepanng economic ainelyKs of transport pro- 
. jeccs would be suitable. 

linpsmlai Analyst 
-Tnuisportation 

Financtol Analjrais iayeatigate,> generally in the 
field, the finan^ condition and Suitability of 
proRpective bomwers by an intensive review of 
their orgenisationi and managemenc, operating 
and accountog procedure policies, Bpeoew 
Structure and performance, m order m asdenain 
the lermi, ft any, on which th^ may be con* 
lidered es borrowers and to evaluate the foasi- 
Wm of pfotoets in the field of'crtniportatjon, 
They fouAl, lie abb to prepare projections of 
mce^ stNl^tA, cash flow and Mnce sheets 
bM bn tsdUstk sHumptknw of ptoduaton, 
-saleiem. . 

39^ TgWN. Oood imiveni^ degree in 

atfitiow} ffiMMl ewefto^ at d^folevd in 


d edi^tion grants. Family pasiRges are paid. 

public utilities or corporations in the field of 
transportation i thorough knowledge of trans¬ 
port finance and rate structures, organisatioD'and 
management problem^ transport regulations 
end investment, critetfo. Ability to work in dm 
co-operation with engineen, economists, lawyers 
ttid other officers of the Bank. 

« 

Fbr ooiiiplete pnnletttafa uid fortes of 
AppUtedon Brlriali sndonnla should write 
teoomi te pteslble tedIcntInB reletent post 
teid eepdinf brief entter aummary tot 

Tbn Appolatmenta Officer, Intarmiionul 
Rocpniittetet Unit, Boom tea, of 


Rocpniitteoat Unit, Boom ite, MteisUw of 
U^1o||nMt, Bland Hoiiae, Stag 

Nadoitela ot other oountriea ahoald writ* 
diroettot 

Tbo IteOrapdoaal Bank for Beeoaalnictlon 
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University of Belfast 

Department c/ieoMt SMiee 

The Sccmte of The Quetn’s 
Untvertlty of BelfMt invites sppll- 
eatlone for a MOtureehlp in the 
Oepartment of Bodal Studlee from 
October Candidates should 

have mialtftdauons and interests in 
SOCIOLOGY Salary rance is 
£1.6a6 to £2.050 plus conirTbutoi^ 
pension rtihU under the FSBU. 
Initial placwK on the salary scale 
will depend on quallflcaUons and 
experience. 

ofTm. JISrK- 

lars may te obtained from The 
6eeretary, Thi Msn% Unlveriilto 
of Belfasfc, Aellaat BT7 INM. 
Northern. Ireland. . 


University of Bristol 

The University Invltta appUMtiona 
for appointment to a Chair In the 
held of Bconometrlea In 
Department of Economics whldh 
win become vacant on August 1, 
IDTO. following the appointment 
of Professor J. A. C. Brown to a 
Chair In the University of Oxford 
Particulars of the apjtolntmam may 
be obtained from the Regtatrar. 
University Senate House. Tyndall 
Avenue. Bristol. B80 ITH. to whom 
aj^pU|atton8 should be sent by May 


Jtoyal Borotixta of Kingston 
Upon Thames 

tauertlon. 

ISngatoft Upon Thames.- 
‘^Acquired lor Septembar 1, 1970. 
BU8INM STROUDS OCPARTMBNT 
ACCOUNTANCY AND 

Preference will be given to those able 

B momlca as a aubaldlary subject 
lould be lor Intermediate. 

I AeeoOManmr aouvaea aito 
In Business Studies Applicants 
rraduates, or proftssionally 
ith business experience, 
with teacher training. 

Salary scales; Lecturer Grade I £1,110- 
£1.055 p.a. (subject to revlevO with 
additions for OraSnatt q^lmatlons and 
approved training. \ 

Asslatanoe with removal exp^seSt, house 
purchase, etc , available m approved^ases, 

Applications should be addressad in the 
Principal tor full j^Ucuiart and an 
application form^^mise quote post 
number in all eofmiwndrftee. 


University of 
Queensland 

AUSTRALIA 

Lecturer in Economics 

An applicant s^uld have an 
honoura or higher degree In 
Boonomtes and experience in 
univeralty teaching and research. 
Applloatlons will be considered 
from persons with interests in any 
fteld of Etonoimcs. including 
Xeonomlc Statistics, Economic 
Htatory, and Mathematical Econp- 
mlca. The suceesMul applicant wUl 
be expected to participate in the 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
teaching programmes of the 
department, to au|Mrvlse eelcct^ 
student thesls-wrllers, and to 
maintain an active programme of 
researdb. Aa far as possible, his 
teaching responsibilities will be 
related to hli particular flelu of 
Interest, 

The salary for a Lecturer will 
be within the range. aA5,400- 
SAT.SOO per annum. (Salary scaiRs 
sre St present under review.) 

The Univeralty proves ^auper- 
annuatlon almllar to.PBSU. housing 
aaslstance. study leave and travm 
grants for a permanent appointee 
of Lecturer status and above. 

Additional Information and appli¬ 
cation forms will be suppUad upon 
request to the Secretary-General. 

- Agsoeiauon , of Commo^ea^ 
UnlverslUea (Appts), 35 Jpoiwn 
Square, London, WCIH OPT.. 

AppUeations cloae in London and 
^ iprlabane on May M. 1970. 


UnlvetBlty College 
Cock i 

Professership of Social 
Theory and institutions 

The Governing Body Inviut appll- 
cailona for the above vacant offlee 

Salbry (under review) £3.430 x 
£130—£4.080 mus a ehild allowance 
of £05 p.a. increments for special 
professional experience. Non- 
cootributery pension. 

Before submlttint appHoatlons 
intondiim oanmemtas ahould Orst 
oMain mm th» undtrslgned par¬ 
ticulars^ as to the requirements for 
the filling of ^ pom.’ 

J0, 1070. 

r>, L WHYTB. Secretary 


The Ualverslty College 
of Wales 

ABERYSTWYTH 

AORteVLTOML SOOMnScS. Th. 

production eConondcs, farm planning and 
decislDn malclng. There will be 
opportunlUea and assistance available for 
research. 

Further particulars and i^Hratlon 
forms quoting reference LAE/3 may be 
obtained from the Registrar, to whom 
they should be returned not later than 
May 16 1070 


University of Riyad 

SAUDI ARABIA 

TUTOR-XN-CHARGE required for 
one of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
LABORATORIES of this University. 
His duUes would Be wholly within 
the language laboratory, but would 
not Include responsltalllty tor its 
electTonlc and electrical main¬ 
tenance. The post ranks with 
lecturing stoff. so annual emolu¬ 
ments. made up of liouslng 
allowance and a salary based on 
degree and . years of experience, 
should fall within the rsnM of 
£0,500 to £4.800 sterling, paid In 
local, fresly transferable currency. 

There Is the usual paid summer 
vacation, with free return air- 
tickets each year, including, iStiere 
applicable,, a wife and up to two 
onildrSn. Candidates would be 
Interviewed In London In mid¬ 
summer for s September start, and 
intending applicants should write 
forthwith for detailed Information 
and fprms to the Head of the 

ssSr 

giving at tne same time concise 
but partlculHrlsed Information on 
themselves. 


University of 
Nottingrham 

Readerships in Economics 
and Farm Management 

AppBcations arc invited for two 
recently established Readermups to 
be hdd as follows: 1 

1. Reader In Agrlcultunsl 
Boionomiles in the Department of 
Eepnamlcs. which Is accommo^* 
datod within University Park, 
Nmtlngham. 

2. Reader in, fiarm ^ICanagement 
in the pspartmeht of Agrtoulture 
and HorUculiure. which la toMm* 

near Loughborough. 

These appointments wlU be eEacki 
llvo from October . 1. ^ 1070. or 


Meat and Livestook 
Comhlisslon 

Assistant Economist 

(U,O01-£I.765) 

AjmUcallons sre invited from sult¬ 
an qusBAed Orsdumtes for the 
wm, of AaalsUnt JEoonomtat gt thq., 
Oommisslon's main oflies' in 
Bletchley, Bucks. 

Further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained from 
toe Chief EsMbBshment Officer, 
and Uvestoek OomndMtoa, 
mcensway Rouse. Bletohhqr. 
Bucks. 


Unive^^.of Rlya^, 


SSU«!?-&y’S!S“i 

range Ca ,770 to £ 3 , 070 . .Furtlwr 
„pai^culars «nd formq bfpU* 
eggon^ ^^iwtuniaBle pot is^r gan 

J^otntmnts p 

NOttinthiLm. umtsifW nrk. 
NoUliiiham. ; 


University of London 

Chair of Anthropology at 
London School of Economics 

The Senate invite appUbattons for 
a Chair of Anthropo)o0y tenable 
at the London School of Bconomles 
and PoUtloal Science (salary not 


later than May 01. 1070. by the 
Academic Itegigtm, University of 
London, Senme Houoe, WOl. from 
whom further particulars may be 
obtained 


University of Kent at 
Canterbury 

Centre for Research in th^ 
SociaX Sciences 

AppUcstlone are Invited for the 
post of RB8BARCH ASSOCIATE 
to work on the Monoralcs of touae 
purchase. Initial salary: £1,240 per 
annum. 

Further particulars and sppll- 
oaUon forms may be obtained from 
Mr J. Reilly, Assistant Remstrar, 
OornwalHs Bulldlim. The Univer¬ 
sity, CANTERBURY. Kent, to 
whom appheaUons should be 
returned not later than April 04, 
1070. (Quote Ref No. A.15/10) 


For further 
announcements see 
pages?, 102 to 106 


Hals tradnates with , n 

wtd bamuosi. CM 

plus ^ 



Foorah Bay College 

University of Siena Leone 



Heriot-Watt 

University 

Esmee Fairbaim Senior 
Research Fellowship in 
Finance 

InnsaM in the Department of 
Aooottntanqy and Flanhsb. The pewt 
is tillable for five years and the 

aisL'7iiAa’‘{!,*“,u'aaaas!i 

and sxperlenM. 

Although appBcanU ahould pre- 
fetably be graduates emphasis wlU 
on relevant bualnesa 


fetably be grai 
be placed also 
experience. 


university of 
Bradford 


' PTirther ptrUeulars may ^ be 
obtolned from the Bserstary. 
mnot-Watt Unlvsriity, Cham be rs 
Street, Iffinbunh. BHl IBX. 
QttoUng TM. 3a/l/m4. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Haile Selassie I Air Force 
Academy 

Appllcatioas are Invited lor a of 

to («aoh looQoouQi in th« First and 
8eeQn4 Year. 

QUALIFXCATlONe: BoMera ol M B. In 
Economics wUh a mlidntum d( three 
mrs’ teaehini experience. 

Post to be aeMmM Beptsnber, 1910. 

SALARY: |Eth.l».000.00 net per 
annum (9Eth.6 eQuais CL sterling.) 

.pjgsa BLtnrfrArt.«. 

Three-year contract, renewable. 

. Applteationa and inquirlei to: 

The Head of Bionomics Department, 

Haile Belassle 1 University. 

P.O. Box 1116. 

Addis Absba, 

ETHIOPIA. 


University of St 
Andrews 

The University Court invites appli¬ 
cations lor the Chatr of Puliticnl 
Economy, which it is intended 
to fill on October 1. 1970. 

The Professor will be s member 
of St Salvator's Cbllege, St 
Andrews, in the Faculty of Ana. 
Initial salary £4,540 . FSSU : grant 
towards expenses of furniture 
rbmoval. Applications (one copy) 
Including the names nf Direc 
referees must be lodged bv April 
30, 1910, with the Secretary of 

the University, College Oate. St 
Andrews, Fife, from whom further 
particulars regarding the salary 
and other conditions attaching the 
Chair may be obtained 


University College, 
Dublin 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED 
AORICULTURAL ECON^ICS 

College Lecturer or Assistant 
Lecturer 

Afiplieatlons, In triplicate, are In- 
for the above pOat which U in 
the area of Agricultural Marketing. 
Candidates must have a pbst^ 
graduate degree in this area and 
some experience in 
eaohlng snd research. The salary 
scales are; 

Oollege Lecturer: £2,095 x £69- 
£2 rai : Assistant Lecturer : 
£1.36A X £fl6-n,991^ 

NoiioContributoiT .prnsiot) and 
family allowances are additional 
to salary. 

Apnticatlona should aente age. 
quafi^Uona and experience, 
lotettuir with the names of three 
refercta and sbouM reach the 
undeHdined riot later thnn May 
». I»^. '. 

. J. P. MAOIALB, 
Secretary and Burkar. 




'THE 

f ! '.iSvrHsr,' 5' OE 

LEl.DS 


LECTUSaSm CCONdMlCS 

eodemmiata wnto have teneMnc or 
iwiftrcit «9Cttiwlm|no in uy atnoeu 
of fitM M ;BeftlUL Roonmda. 

daie May 4. 1970, 
E^reiiee.' mnnfter; 62/6//. . 

SALARY SCAtS t 
LMtinwr «lA4d «tsjue 
imtlmer Mhf ji,S4S) 

AMdMsltloaa (Mimo ocifim) ctaAtaE 

ranili iho itoglttmr, Tko lAdimMillyt 
lA lAt SIT (from whom further 
snrtitoMinauihay Plcnw 

quote mferciide miuibef... 


University of Bristol 

Retewrcli Atustant fn Apptted 
Economics 

The Department of Economlel invites 
spplleetlons tor a Research Aeslstantshlp 
now .vacant to nsMst in a reiear;li project 
on international shipping freight rates. 
Preference will be given to graduates In 
economic with basic statistics (or a 
full-time appointment. Other candidates 
a ill be considered. Salary within the 
scales £055-11.126 or £1.340-£l,4T0’ 
according to qualifications. Further 

Bristol BS8 ITH. to whom fHwUcatlons 
should be sent by May 1st wsdae quote 
reference SB) 


EDUCATieiS. 

COURSES 


Read for a degree at home 

iMsi.il tiiiiion foi London Unixeraiiy 
Exienml Degrees, BA. BSc(Econ). etc. 
and Diplomas. OCE "O" and “A'^ levels, 
4Jl'f Kiux.ssiunai c,t;‘eei exuiiiK Lessons by 
post to ii persunnlly pl.inited progiainme. 
Individual tfuidanry bj gnidUi'il** (iitors 
Modernte fees, payable by in.'^tilments. 
i,v vc>uts of .hucc!**' iVrl!e tocin.i to: FREE 
Prospectus Lo Wyndham Milligun. MBE, 
MA, Principal. Dept. E.A.3. WOI^EY 
HALL. OXFORD, 0X2 liPK. 


GERMAN FOR EXECUTIVES. Learn t> 
speak German in a fully programmed 
4-week CRASH COURSE (10 hours a 
day in classroom and language laboratorv) 
We really do know what we're doing: 
we've been been training interpreters 

K in anyone else m Germany. 

OER FRBMDSPRACHEN- 
Hamburg 1, Spltalerstr 32. 

(Tel. 33 14 12.) 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Econ) LL.B. 

and (Hher external dtgreM of the 
UntverHty of London Specialty prepared 
courses for tlie Federation of Stock 
Exchanges, for Accountancy, Company 
Seeremshia. Lawt C^inc, Banking. 

Insuronoa Marketing. OOB. Aho many 
thorough^ uaefiil inon-exam) obicnieg in 
.luaineas Butaiaets. 

Write toda^or deuUi CC. g^vlee, Mating 
subjects In which InterestM to ; 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 003), 9t. Alkkns. 

or cell at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 

London, EC4. IWl. 01-246 6814. 

I Founded 19101 


■■’"The . 

Doctoral Programmi^^ 
in Business Studies 

ApptichtiDns Arc invited for thr MANCHl^STI-.R 
’ BUSINESS SCHOOL Doctoral frogramims from 
thoge. who wish to ptthiir* x areiTS in (oarhini;' or V 
cf^rtstUunty. ' 

Sucxesiful completion of tlii» course which la^ts . 

• yearx, or less for holders i.>f an MBA, leads to 
the Manchrster University Ph.D. Students will study 
the analysis of. business problem); and methods Tor 
conducting research. AUo they will develop a special 
area of bu.siness and pursue a basic discipline of 
their own rhoicc. From this base a superviiwd research 
project will be undertaken. Seminars and guidance 
will by available to help students on teaching and on 
lonsultancy pnijects. 

Grants will be available for successful appluanis. 

By its very nature the Doc loral Programme demands 
an exacting level <»l w imlarship, consequentlv those 
most likely to benebt Inmi il will he graduates with 
fiostgraduate training in an area related In hu.siness 
(TT substantial business experience, 
rite course, to loininence in .September 1970, is 
supported by the Ford Foundation and the Founda¬ 
tion for .Management r.dination to alleviate the 
shortage of teachers ol Management. 

For further informatmn, write to or phone : 

Mrs. Pauline Rashid (Room £/i6), 

Manchester' Business School, 

Hilton Street, 

Manchester Mi 3FE. 

Phone ! 061-936 3199 (Ext. 59). 


mB5 


Manchester Business School 

For fiHther anhouncements 
see pages 7, 102 to 106 


S 


Thu i.h'Evtti-riiV of WlanchesKjf 
Institi'te of 
and Tochnology 


IqHlKlin of MaiiageBieiit Setenoo 


rosrcMUUMATi ttuMirrsHiK 

«l>oiUOf9d,;Mi Qhftksr Oiu LtcL Staveley 
IndutWritMT^pj# And.Watnw ftUdh Ud. for. 
atBdy iifr Quantitatlvs Ti^ohnhtuef, 

Induftfiid";R«lMi^, OrgtnifStioAAl Behaviour 

■VtSilSaSflSMSX^ ,. 

>tw6-yfgr poiuTA invOTVing two termi of lectures 
' sod tied; :li dlitertstlon project, usually in hn 
teduttflpt/iiiTfroAm ; 

2 od«RtohJps are worth £750 pji. plus ; • 
fees: Applkants should hold, or expect to , 
obtain^ First or Upper Second Class ^nodrs 
deffwds of a United Kingdom University And 
ehottid send fUll detsils. not later than ^ 

April 30. mo. 

ffiSBARCH ASSifTANn 

in Production Management Information Systems 
to join a tsum lotting into the subject of 

, ei^il^.OOOILrifdtlnily for ts months. 

AppYlcdhts, who mult hold a imod honours 
dagrao, andr should idmlly thdvh had research 


and production ittanagement experience, should 
send details. of wlr education and industrial 
experience. ' ' 

IIAMAGlMNt SCI^ 

'A two^^maF Course by Examination and 
DlsaerthtlOn with ipeclaliaatlon in one of: 
MARK&nNO 
PRODUCTION 

OUANTITATIVE TECHNiQUEli 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ^ , ; 

ORGANISATIONAL BEHAVIOUR 
FINANCE & CONTROL. - 

Applicants, normally in their twenties^ shdukt 
hold» or expect to obtain, a good honours 
degree. The programme has. been ampfod as 
qualifying for l^S.R.C. Advanced Siudeiriftships. 
Inquiries from companies prepared to Ufonsor 
students are welcomed. 

Inquiries and applications should be addressed 
to Professor Roland Smith. Joe Hymaa 
professor of Marketing, pepanmtnt df. 
Management Sciences, u MIST, P.O* Box j 38 » 
Manenester M 60 IQD. ^ ^ 
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CUSSinS ADVBTIS0K 
RATES 

Ap]K»lntiiMnU^ BuiUiM* 
pt«., lu mf'vm, \- 
XMtplsyfa, if m WL P 9 r wHtglB 
flftlUBII* ‘llMft' 

EdUtirtion,^ CmnM, Property* 
Botole« TmnH, etc., 9$ per line. 
Dlnplny, IT !«■ Od pm ningle 
oolumn tecli. 

Box aumtm’ onry^e provided 
free of idiergO. 

Latteat diaAe for decepUnee 
of aidvertimnff copy. noon 
Wadnaaddy. 

Phone ; Ot -930 S 159 , Ext. 308 . 


HOTELS 


APfOlHTMENT 

WAHTEO 

SOlirmST treveuiag through North 
and jtouth Amuiam reoulrn eommlailona 
ur ahort-term dii^mnt. leonomie and 

BHSIHESS 
& PERSONAL 


f irtlalM eosTviiter in Lomon with 
yearr major aeeney expertenoe and 
yeara ai inveetmtnt eonaultant and 
tneuranee brogerage, offen chit unique 
oamhlnaUon of aiperleace to Cllenta 
Making freth creative Impetua to their 
advertralng. B ox 2351 . 

^JfXXNO APFOINTMENTS: Wide choice. 
aU levelt—we are the meiaUatt. Tel. 01 > 
240 3777 (detallt potted). Abi. eonfldentlal. 

XUROTBC (invMtiratora Sktraordlnary). 
World-Wide tecret tervlee. 01-437 4618 , 
or write B.O.M. lurotee, l^ndon. 

WOl, England. _ _ 

OMBBCE, your agent for any kind of 
butlneea. write Box 1440 , Omonla. Athena. 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 7,102 to 105 

OFFICE FACILITIES 


NEW LNXORY RFFICE HOTEL 

pleteptoone OfHoe SarvAcea International (UK) Ifhnlted are now provldhkg 
Ittsvry for huaftHwineii who prtfer the enma of oooupytng. fttmiihed pceminei. 
We have aequired a new buudtnd (in addition to our eeto/bllthed ones) that 
la fun»Mhed to the highest atondarda-^l new oOloe furniture, htted 
han^ etc. Cohv^lentiy located between the Olty and the Went End. 
Thla nicw oflloe buUdlng alao looluden epacaoue oonferenoe autteo, together 
with aecretarled add reoairtlOn faoitltlea. Oatartav aervleee-^teae, coffeee 
or light lunohee—oan aieo be arranged. Weekly fete range feom 

30 gna*B6 gna. ' 

Modem butlMM teqolree modem eurroiindlnge and cAelefroy auch aa 

X>ietapl)one offen. For further infonnation eontaot : 

BeifleiO IMmmIIoMi ivib l»tdf '■..t'i 

ax' Ohio, 


BUSINESS omirraiimEa 


Directors 

Bxecutives 

Compsoy 

Bepresentetives 

This Modem Hotel Woa 
Bum For You 

ytalU for BuelneM, Oeifferance or 
Pltfuiure, you and your family will 
enjoy the eheer oomtort and 
exMllant Mrvlet of Bouraamouth's 
meet modern hotel—even car 

fiSr 

menu arc alt within minuUa 
walking dlatancal The perfect 
hotel? We let you decide I 

!&UTK^^«^aSSlf’ Tel^ 231 ^' 


UNITED STATES TECHNOLOGY AND PMODUCTS 

Boaeen 4 »»eod exocutfvi wiffi broad ongimeoring end buoinoee manegodttnt 
oopoli 4 tHy In eiectromeohenlcal inatrumente, machfnory end equipment 
tor induetriel, eeitnrifio end dilonce/eoyoOpoeo mofketi offatg eorvleoi 
to U.K. firma interoeted. in cofTwrate dcvolflpimint through intevectlon 
Mufgi U.S.A. Now ppoduot OMroh end evoHretlon, limouation »nd 
doeefo'pmervt. Uieenoino, pwtenta end knowhow. Joint vo^ree dnd 
rnorpore. Mdikot doi^opmilAt Will be in U.K. oorly «/uno for poroonei 
meadinqe wMi interootod eompanlooi iP. Entin, 24 Alden Eoed, Weylend. 
Meoa. 01778 , U. 8 .A. 


GENTLEMEN - 

thtre*! Still room at the top ! 

In the short time eifioo this unique opportunity wee first 
recoonised* many have estobtfsh^ their own eucoessful 
hueinesses . . . AND THE OFFER STILL STANDS T The 
opportunity to subsidise your present income on a poft^ 
time basts by up to 


£ 12|000 PER 


ANNUM 


An setivity in wltroh you and your wife can psrtioipete 
together. 

Exparisnesd businessman are qufick to apprsoiete the 
potential of this remarkable opportunity of securing a con¬ 
stantly increasing income. 

Write to« including both home and office phone numbers: 

The Managing Diractor* 

Diatrfbutlon Intamational Lirnitad. 

13 Blyth Grove, 

Woilcaop, Notta. 

Talaphona : 0909 2367 


Binding 



IBTMX 


DIVIDEND Numbar 104 


FAtCONBRlOGE 

mmmmmmam 

0 


Notice is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of Sbventy-Five Cants (75ft) 
par share has been declared by the 
Board of Directors of faiconbddge 
Nickel Minas Ltmltsd, payable in 
Canadian funds on May 29, 1970 to 
sharahoiden of i^ord at the close of 
business on May 1, 1970. 

By Order of the Board 
^0, T. N. Woodrooffa 
Secretary 

Toronto/’Canada 
Apfii8.197ti ; 


BHMtitig CMMM Wtllb^ ffohi Eiilblstf t|d’The 1870 

bindere (eee HIdttroltda) am dOverqB lu itroog bleeft JagdiW gloth with a black 
leatherette lintno. ThS^agim; whiChf^le gpeelally reinforced, le anlboeiad In IgM 
and rad. E«ch bindar, Hmuei of ihe msin edition or 28 bewag of tha air 


adition, with quarli^ rodflaie. Thg coat per binder, ppet hge throughout Sia . 
world, ie £1 (Ug‘S 2 . 8 <n^ Drderg' giattne oleartv which a«Ndof», the yaiia 
raquirad and andoelnp paymam, sNauid be eeiH, NOT lo The f€ 6 nofbia|.btiiio: 
EASiarNO'LrMits0''rbq«.ii 


«f a^gaw^iiimiaga fl 
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WMrfyii;j»s Umi|M<«ombines 
,th« skills, m^Mrisnce 
and rasourtias of 

&&J.WEIRUMITK}, 

DRYdOAtE AND COMPANY UMITEO 
AND THE HARMkNO ENOINEEmNG 
COMPANY LIMttED:^ ^ 

Three taadara in 
and yninUlaeluaa of eqi^Rfiiere 
for PMaii-l^ime add * 

applfditfons:'"^' 


















■v : DIRECT CONTACTS 

with goods in which you are intaif^t^ 

: 'DIRECTcontacts' 

with specialists ip wHbm ybu are hRilpRl 


thja;4s whet the 




May 22 - June 1 , 197 ^^ 


offers you 

The greatest show of Hungarian industrial 
production and exhibits from Several foreign 
countries. 


HUNGGlfRO Hungarian Foreign Trade Office 
f- For Fairs and Publicity 

’?«'i ■ Budapiat. XIVj V&rosliget 
■ ■■ ' ■ Tel.; 2264)08. 

.. Si. Telex: Budapest 230 

' #3r . INTFOIRE 




Ifi any country in the world 
You can getbBnking ii®*P ', 
iil|^m‘ the 'HdHkB^lo TakusH^iii Bk^' 


„ ■ .Jgss^ 










The Hokkaidd Takushoku Bank will celebrate the 70th 
anniversary of its establishment in 1070. • ^ 

Throughout these long years, the HokkaiSo .^ktisl^kti 
Bank has built up a reputation of integrAy and iesVidt 
and developed an international network of efficient 
banking business. 

mmvmmVM 



aiWR SPOT prices 

O tN7-continue view major trend up 
-another major buying opportunity. 

0 May im-eifpctiivijor top around 2.S0 
^tapd^ by major price 

o iw iiftcr'M^b.' lad diys of 

June and early jiart of July. Buy. after soma hesitation 


3Sth Year WorM Wide Service 

J. Carvel .Lange 

International, Inc. 

SubsMIory of Moitrinl CMmmoiiify Coro. 
122 Cost 42wi $ 1 ., Now York. N Y. 10017 
Ml*> tONOSSM;., IMWMi lIMfr-IUI 
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Contact our London Offi^<-«»or tlw J^rnational Oivit|gn at Head Office 
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HICKBOIM NEWS RELEASE 



Activities of a fast growing £11 million chemical and timber pie- 
servation group with a profitable building materials supply activity 


Members of the Hiduon Oroup of Companies. Associated companies marked * 

Commercial enquiries should be directed to the names in italics; 

Hidcsra & Wt£h (Holdings) Ltd., Castleford, Yorks. Dr, T, HanUigum, 

CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 

Hickson A Welch Ltd., Castleford, Yorks. 3S41. Dr, D, A, W, Adams, William myths A Co, 
Ltd., Church, Lancs. 32141. Afr, F. Af. Shaw, Michael Uttley Ltd. (see Wm. Blythe). Ron^hefan 
A Moure Ltd., Londtm, S.W.I. 01-730 7d00. Mr, N, B, Tayhr, ‘^Hickson A Dadete Bombey. 
35477S. Dr. J, M, Bane, *Bardyke Chemicals Ltd., Glasgow (See HAW). Hickson's C^bal Co. 
(Pty.) Ltd., Roodepoort SA (see HTI (SA)). 

TIMBER PRESERVATION COMPANIES 

Hickson's Timber Impregnation Co. (GB) Ltd., Castleford, Yorkshire. 3841. Mr, E, A, S, Fries. 
Hickson's Timber Impregnation Co. (NI^ Ltd., Auckland 74-273. Mr, T. J, /. Tudihops, 
Hickson's Timber Inqiregnation Co. (SA) Ltd., Roode^rt, Transvaal. 762-53S1. Mr.E,T,Ah6n, 
Hickson's Timber Impregnation Co. (Aust) Pty. Ltd., North Sydney 2060. 92 0741. Mr, //S. Mass, 
Hidcson's Timber Preservation (Malaysia) Sdn., Berhad, F^hui Jaya. 51087. Mr, J, H. Stubbs, 
Hickson's Timber Preservation (Simpore) Ltd. 39126. Mr, Q, S, Patching. Hickson's Timber 
Preservation (Nigeria) Ltd. (see Hll Co. (GB)). Hickson's Timber Preservation (New Guinea) 
Pty. Ltd. (see HTI (Aust)). Treated Timber Co. Ltd., Roodqpoort, Tramvaal. (see 
HTI (SA). *Koppers-Hick8on (Cuiada) Ltd., Toronto. Mr. E, Yeadon, *AsdS-Hickson 1 td., 
Calcutta. 47-^209. Mr, V, R, Santl. *Xylochimle*Hickson S.A.. Paris. 225 33 20. M. M. PalUst, 
*Knysna Timber Impregnation Co. (Pty) Ltd. (see HTI (SA)). ^Border Timber Treatment Co, 
Pty. Ltd. (see HTI (SA)). •Canterbury Sawmillers Tieatment Ltd. (see HU (N2:)). 
BUILDING MATERIALS SUPPLY AND OTHERS 

Alvin, Morris Ltd., Le^. 33202. Mr, J, F, R, Alvin, J. Waddington (Builders) Ltd., Boston 
Spa, Yorkshire. 2056. Mr, J, Fox. •Tarmac-Waddington Estates Ltd. (see J. Waddington). 
Skulptured Timbers (NZ) Ltd. (see HTI (NZ)). 


THE HICKSON GROUP of companies 
wdcomes the opportunity offered by this 
briefing to give a dear picture of its activities 
and to rectify some misconceptions. 
Conversations with city editors, investment 
managers and stockbrokers, as well as a 
perusal of statements made in the press, 
make it dear that nuuiy opinion formers 
have some old information on their files. 

Firstly, Hickson A Welch Ltd., is not 
the largM manufacturer of DDT in Europe 
—the company stopped making DDT in 
1957. Similarly, ai^ from a few Fast 
Bases, it has not made dyestuffs since 1952 
when it stopped making Sulphur Black. It 
is true, however, that its associate company, 
Hickson A Dadqjee Ltd., of Bombay, took 
over the know-how and is now the largest 
producer of this dyestuff in India. 

Next it must be stressed that Hicksons 
do not build houses, nor is the group 
dependent on housing in the British Isles 
for a significant part of its profit. If 
timber preservation, building board supply, 
the joint activity with Tarmac on estate 
development and the application of paint 
containing pigmmits made from HAW in¬ 
termediates arwcombined, perhaps 3% of 
the Group's profit would be lost if UK 
house building were to cease altogether for 
a year. L Waddington (Builders) Ltd., 
was originally acquir^ for the erection of 
industrial buildings at the Castleford works 
at a time when other builders were fiilty 
occupied. The situation has changed 
radically and this work is now let out to 
outside contractors. 

As the block diagram shows, the Group 
is chiefly conoernea with chemical manu¬ 
facture and the contribution to profits from 
this source has increased signi&antly since 
the acquisition of William Blythe A Co. 
Ltd. Despite the fact that timber pres^va- 
lion comes second in the league, the 
Hickscm timber tieatment companies con¬ 
stitute by frir the largest timber preservation 
organisation in iho world, Tte emerging 





point is that Hickson A Welch Ltd.— 
chemical manufacturers—is now one of 
the leading organic chemical manufacturers 
in the UK. 

Despite references to acquisitions, the 
greater part of the Group’s development 
has bem sdf-generated, using its own 
resources. A h^thy degree of diversifica¬ 
tion has been achieved, yet every Hickson 
company's activity interl^ks at some point 
with another Group company. One ob¬ 
vious example is the manufacture of timber 
preservatives by the chemical companies 
and another example is given separately 
on this page. This dqgree of interdepen¬ 
dence, whilst not confusing 4n the day-by¬ 
day management of individual companies, 
does provide a common interest which is 
often lading in organisations of this size 
and complexity. 

The Group has no financial links with 
any of its competitors^ suppliers or custom 
mers. The largest shareholder has less than 
8% of the equity, and this is one of the 
'iosfitutions'. 

Hickson's new logo, which is baaed on a 
repiesaitatioii of a globe, symbolises the 
unusually "world-wide^' nature of the 

Group^ long brfore it became 

^Ukmp’s isrea^ coMante;^ 

'the .use -of 

areas amtsssaiM.bm 
establtsbed ih New ZeglSttl and South 
Africa before a timber treatment conqpany 
was fbnned .in the British Ides. 


DIVERSIFICATION WITH CONTACT 
A chance encounter in New Zealand led the 
Managkig Director of Hickson's Timber Im- 
prmnation Co. (NZ) Ltd., to recommend the 
investment of capital in a company planning 
to produce shot-blasted decorative pande. 
This type of business is so far removed from 
timber preservafion and chemical manufacture 
that the answer could well have been 'No'. 
Could have been, but for the presence In the 
Oroup of Afvin, Morris Ltd., a company 
experienced in distributing buildhtg boards. 
With the opportunity to manufiKture and 
market an exclusive product within the Group 
and having good connections with the appro¬ 
priate traxle outlets, the answer was 'Yes', 



The decorative aaneb are oiSM 
tufdd* Tknben and thdr fbalum Is tlud^ 
natural wood grain ia;.tieveaJed In 3-D tdM. 
Tlus f8tnin thick solid stood pboik has been 
winnly welooiim both bg the tinde and by 
aidiiieots. Alvin Morrisis eumntly setfii^ up 
a worM dismbodcm netwoik* 
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HICKSON & WELCH LTD., is in all 
respects the largest company in the Group. 
It remains the centre*piece as the founding 
company and its Castleford headquarters 
provide a ^mmon meeting ground for all 
Group Companies. It is also currently the 
fastest-growing member of the Group. 
Its own function is described impreci^ly 
as the supply of ori^nic chemicals. This is 
better understood if the range is broken 
down into its main categories. 

Traditionally, H&W make intermedia¬ 
tes' based on the nitration, reduction, 
chlorination, etc., of benzene, toluene and 
xylene. Their economic manufacture calls 
for sophisticated pUnt and a fund of 
accumulated, specialised knowledge—par¬ 
ticularly as hi^ standards of purity and 
increasingly complex molecules are in 
^mand. 

During the war Hicksons commenced 
making 'performance chemicals*, which 
are finished and usable without further 
processing. Examples are agrochemicals. 


textile auxiliaries and optical brighteners. 
The latter have become particularly im¬ 
portant to the company, and H&W has 
become a major supplier in this growing 
market. The development of the Thotine* 
range absorbs the greater part of the 
company's research expenditure in order 
to keep 'Photines* abreast or ahead of 
world competition. 

The third major aspect is 'custom pro¬ 
duction* — making chemicals for other 
chemical or pharmaceutical manufacturers. 
H&W have special facilities for rapidly 
developing and producing new or^nic 
compounds. Many drugs and agricultural 
chemicals have a limit^ market life and 
there may be no time to build special 
plant for a new intermediate or finished 
product. H&W can ofFer a solution to 
such problems. 

Aspects of these three activities—inter¬ 
mediates, performance chemicals and 
custom production—are presented on 
these pages. 



count for nearly 40% of total exports. 

Much publicity has been given to the so-called 
A.S.P, (American Selling Price) system applied to 
benzenoid chemicals being imported into the 
USA. Until 1st January, 1968, the duty on most of 
these was 2S% of the US selling price plus 3.5 
cents per Ib. The present figure Is 17.5% plus 2 
cents. Even so, H&W*s sales are increasing annually 
and the USA now ranks fourth among the 


WhitliittlirttnMiiRter 

1N1ERMBMATE (aoilo) "sofnediliig oontiiii 
between two thhias**. In chemistiy, an Ofginic 
compound which le an intermediate step between 
taw materiali and an oiganic dyeetulT, pigment, 
Idiannaceutical product, etc. 

Most of those produced by Hlcfcsofi & Wbleh 
Ltd., are known M aromatke and to many 
industries they repieeeni a rich field of etarting 
poihu from which complex and highly mckhieQ 
materials can be made. Virtoany all modem 
pharmaoeufical products stem from these riiemi- 
cals. Other industries which depend on them are 
plasties, rubber, fanning, paint, printing ink, 
textiles and industrial explosives. Th^ ate also 
ti^ in steel-makinp and refractories, detergents 
and in food prodeesing. 

Few familiar consumer goods, consumer durab¬ 
les or capita] goods could be produced in their 
present form without them. In their own field of 
intermeddles manufacture, Hicksons are in a 
particulariy strong position: 


A substantial and sustained increase in total 
exports over a period of 3 years. 

A substantial and sustained increase in the per¬ 
centage of total export sales to total business over 
a period of 3 years. 

A peroetitage of exports to total business, which 
is considerably and consistently higher than the 
average for the applicant's sector of industry. 



countries to which it exports. 

Personal selling 

60 countries are visited up to 3 thnea a year 
SALES policy is based on personal contact and 
market knowledge. Reporting to the Export 
Manager are executives having responsibility for 
particular overseas areas. Visits abroad are made 
by all these executives as well as by the Chairman, 
Managing Director, Sales Director, the Research 
and Development Director and staff, and the 
Technical Service Manager and staff. The Home 
Sales Manager and members of his sales force also 
make overseas visits when their specialised know¬ 
ledge is needed. 


Agricultural chemlcnb 

APART from custom manufacture of agricultural 
chemicals for ulliei companies (see opposite), 
H&W are the only producers in the UK of 
TCNB and PCNB (Tetra- and Pentachloronitro- 
benzenes) which have been used for many years 
by market gardeners to control fungal diseases in 
lettuce, brassicas and flowering bulbs. 

According to The Financial Times wdenhig 
correspondent, A. G. L. Hellyer, (7th February, 
1970), lawns will benefit this year if Pan Britannica 
Industries’ ’Autumn Top Lawn* is used. The main 
ingredient is PCNB. 



CoiuFetiug wMi dm giguts 
and Rgiiiiflt tlR oddi 

IN the field of intermediates, Hickson & Welch 
has no monopoly position or patent protection of 
any product, and it is competing with much larger 
companies, both British and foreign. In Eurm 
it is at a disadvantage in selting into the EEC 
because of the protective duty, varying from 12.0 
to 14.4%. In the brightening ag^ fidd it also 
opmpetes with very large chemical manufacturars 
based on the Continent, and again has a similar 
&ity disadvantage. In spite of this, sales of 
inteiynediates and brighteners into the EEC ae- 











NEW MOLECULES QUICKLY 



The site tht mparam in HA V/'s semi»teehnicat 
laborainry is mia^way betwun that of the laboratory 
bench and the production ykmt 



chemical in^try 


FOR a mimber of yean, Hicksoiis have 
beea entniated with the manufacture of certain 
agricultural dmadcah on behalf of an overseas 
company, and have produced in a small way 
new chemicals as demand arose. More 
recently, it became obvious that Hicksons* 
specialised mpo'lence in the organic inter¬ 
mediates fidd could be put at the disposd of 
other companies, who had major research and 
marketing activities in such fields as pharma¬ 
ceuticals and agricultural diemicals (herbi¬ 
cides, fungicides and insecticides) but who 
perhaps did not wish to devote too much time 
or capital on the manufacture of these pro¬ 
ducts or their intermediates. Hiclrons 
therefore, as a deliberate policy, put them¬ 
selves in a position to undertake rapidly the 
manufacture of such new products by install¬ 
ing a large multi-purpose plant and by ex¬ 


panding Its development facilities. Such 
contract mam^scture may start on a semi- 
technical laboratory scale, proceed to the 
midti-purpose plant and, eventually, become an 
established pn^uct in specially designed plant. 
Oose collaboration occurs vrith the customer 
and at all times the strictest confidence is 
maintained. 

Such contract manufacture is a growing 
side of Hicksons* activities, and additional 
multi-purpose plant is being installed to ensure 
that the company always has some spare 
capacity to meet clients’ urgent requirements. 

In some cases, where a finished product is 
involved, Hicksons pack and consign the 
goods to the principars customers. In such 
cases the labels are supplied by the principal, 
or H&W undertake to print them to match his 
design. The latter is geneally Ihe case where 
foreign language variations are required. 


Photine 

optical brighteners 


CERTAIN motoculM with coqjogated double 
bold tirocture may be used as colourless 
dyestuin. They are substantive on o^ulosics 
and some specialised products also work on 
certain synthetic materials. When they are 
bonded to the substrate, they have die follow¬ 
ing interesting effects:— 



By absorbing , tdtravhdet light and re«nitting 
visible light, optical bri^itenecs enhance tiie 
appuMtt ebiteness of treated materitds. 

Evintedy iingtn wbte (hiM frtM 
the tatfieit cuetomen fior brighteners are the 
fflakna of houielMdd synthetic detergents, 
sot^ fkmdere and sinwar preducti used by 
iHMemi. they inoor^ 
dThryMMar into ffieir prodbsta and Aeae 

‘ y tl l o#, I 

'. ,11 SMI jbnee ffw'ptaetiM ,to.jlH»a||ililhii^^ 


blue in the rinse to balance the yellowing, but 
the effect, tbouib mote or less neutral, was 
pale grey. Because the visible Usbt emitted by 
bri^teneis it generally in the blue end of the 
spectrum, the yellowing is neutralised and 
thanks to the higher vfiiUe light reflection, 
the washed foods gain in apparent whiteness. 

The situation arose where oft-washed cloth¬ 
ing was vdiiter than brand new goods in the 
shops. This led the textile flnidien to adopt 
to^teoen in their finishing processes. 

The other in^wrtant outlet for Photines is 
in paper-making. Paper, being cdiulosic in 
origin, benefits greatly from the application of 
brighteners. They may be applied at many of 
the stagea In the manuficture of pap» and 
board, both within the substrate and in the 
siae or coating finish. Virtually all very white 
paper now incorporates these compounds. 

HlGkaoa are in the BIG LEAGUE 
The market for ‘Photine* brighteners is 
divided as follows: 

Detergent incorporatiim 73% 

TsMte Ashing 13% 

Paper-making 12% 

‘Chemical Week’ on 18th October, 1969, 
in a report on optical brighteners for deter¬ 
gents commented: “Two Swiss firms, Oetey 
and Ciba, are the leading manufututen along 
vdth American Qwiamid hi the US, aw 
Hiekson fib Wridi in B^gand”. .In fidiaeas, 
other Burbpena and Aawicatt itBines should 
be added to this Hat, but dw quotiiffon does 
give an indicBtion of Hidcsens* atandhig in 
dds field 

Tha world tmtkct for brlAgMeo is cdn- 
' Sidsratte, prob^; 23,080 S5?|« a Bwtm. 
lEidcaM sdlnot onDr to the ;Bi[iiierdelsrgsiit 
manghcfriiers, but also to hnnd^ cf MxtOe 
. .ssid piqicr fludeto: Photinss ana, in fhet, now 
aiMindnr SOcountriaa. . 


Ihe ndifaBtage of being oBcoMBsillai 

Hicksons* good telationi widi laigM chemi¬ 
cal ooncems who market finished products is 
based on the fact that it does not compete with 
them hy marketing similar products. This is 
true not only conosrning general intermediatas 
but also (ff cuatom production of finidwd 
ivoducts. In this respect, Hicksons are 
certainly uidque in the UK and probably also 
in Europe. 






THE WDRUra 


TIMBER 


DURING the thirties the company in*, 
veitigated the possihtilty of selllag one of 
Hickson St Weldi Urnited*! organic inter¬ 
mediate chemicals as a wood preservative. 
Diis la not an unusual situation, but it was 
dedded not simpty to sell the product in 
10 or 0 gallon dnims and leave it to the 
puithiier to apply it as best be could, 
instead, the cmnpany steadily built up a 
tknbsr inmregnation organisation at home 
add in overseas markets, keying the techni- 
oal connrcd of treatment under Hicksons* 
wing* Whilst most of the treatinent plants 


ate owned gM operated by lieensed com- 
paniesg dicgi^me requited to produce timber 
co n f or mig ^ o treatment specificaticaas esta- 
bMied ^flkksons. The treated timber 
has been marketed under a brand name, 
since it te the same tedmical performance 
no mat^ which plant has produced it* 
Overall’'advertising and sales suimort is 
provided by the local Hicksmi company 
and internationally known and respected 
names such as Tanalised* Timber are 
firmly established. 

^Today. Hicksons* timber treatment or- 
ganisatimi is by far the largest of its kind 
in the world. Indeed, over 650 timber 
impregnation plants opmte using Hick¬ 
sons* preservatives. Britain*-one of the 
world's largest timber importers-48 also, 
through Hicksons, by far the biggest 
exporter of timber preservatives, plant and 
expertise. 



KlTiMfllsr e »ikl stack cf wood lAi 
kelgktofa Xi^tarcybtdlmag,wlU^i$ 
as wkk and hug as it is high. This 
vobims at wood is imprmatod wUh 
^TanaHth* C or soma other Hickson 
timber wsservatht IN LESS THAN 
A iVJEEKI 


ISDVSimAL 

umbeh pre-treatment 

ASkC the man in the street to name a timber 
preservative, and the chances are that he will 
net say Tanallth* or ' Vaacol*. The reason is 
that althoudi these timber preservatives are 
veiy widdy used, they are not available for 
Wmedlcial apf^icatkm. Their application is in 
indttstria] processes for the pre-treatment of 
timber in bu& bdbre the* timber goes to the 


Timber can be converted from a mlativety 
impermanent material into a very duomie one 
by tmpfqpMtkm with chemicals which make it 
InaqnwM to frmgal decay and other wood- 
ammmkig organismf. The industrial users of 
jwbod know that the high degree of permanence 
'wh^g fhey demand is only achieved by an 
inmiginanon iMOoess. Hicksons meet 
" d, and its policy of offering only controlled 


treatments has earned world-wide confidence 
in its products and processes. 

There is an increasingly widespread appre¬ 
ciation of the value of maintenance-free ma¬ 
terials, and properly preserved timber is com¬ 
petitive with other construction materials in 
many fields. Authorities in the public utilities 
and major industries, indudkig fuming, to¬ 
gether with their counteiparts in civil engineer¬ 
ing and buflding are codi^mg stricter perfor¬ 
mance criteria. The tide is running strongly in 
favour of timber treatments conforming to a 
specification. 

Hicksons* timber treatments are aimed at 
the production of timber having a predictable 
performance in terms of resistance to de¬ 
gradation in a given environment. To achieve 
a high degree m reliability every aspect of the 
tmtment is disciplined: a known amount of 
wood is impregnated with a measured volume 
of preservative solution. Within the limits of 
current technedogy this can only be adiieved 
by treating the timber in an enclosed vend, in 





which conditions of vacuum or 
each in tum) can be apgdied to achieve L. 
necessary dqHh of pendration and control 
over absorption. 

These techiUques apply to all Hidcsons* 
systems, such as vacuum/presaure impregna¬ 
tion with water-borne prnervativee.the most 
ubiquitous product of which is Tanallaed* 
Timber. It is used throughout the world for 
virtually every tiipber usage. Mom recent 
devdopments are * Vac-Vac* unpregnatiou using 
organic solvent pmervativwr and ^Ddloff 
vacuum/pressuie treatment with an OfWiic 
preservative dieiolved in Uquid butane. 

WiUi the esioeption of the 'Drikm* procesa, 
which was developed by Koppers Co. Ihc. as 
*CeItQn* in the USA, the major new advanen 
in timber treatment tedmology have origiaattd 
from Hidcsons* Tki^u Rgaeaich St Dewdbp- 
ment Laboratory. Examplee are ^Taifalith* C 
and CT.106, the *Vac-VaC* nrooeet and a new 
weather-protective addkivem uie with Tanat- 
lith* preservatives. 

Hidcsons* timber ttedment activitiM aarve 
so many industrial in such ft diveeshy of 

ishoidd be ifdd that HIdcaoni me not ki 1 
pest eradipatiott bushms, any moie than f 
are in the aver-ffte-oottatar trade; but ffwir tti" 
an imegral part of the oonsfruedon Inmisay 
wherever timber k uaed today or may be uned 
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So long, Vietnam 

Mr Nixon’s statement on con¬ 
tinuing witlidrawals cheered up 
some of the troops, but left the 
success of his policy heavily 
dependent on the still uncertain 
ability of South Vietnam’s army, 
page 12. Welcomes and misgiv¬ 
ings in Washington, page 43. Why 
Cambodians kill Vietnamese, page 
26. 



Mot too long, Male^sia 

The new five-nation manoeuvres 
in Malaysia may enlighten 
Britain’s Tories about the realities 
of any continuing military pres¬ 
ence in the region, page 13. Our 
special correspondent’s report on 
tne JoAiore jungle warfare school, 
page 32. 



Vorster ffits by 

AltbouA Mr Vbrsfeer lost ground 
to the Untied part)^ be did anni¬ 
hilate die ,whiterwtli|u[t-white 
Herizog paWi pa|e 25^ so* 
Mr Harry indiisr 

trial empire bacame a 4 aii 6 t lor 
goveminent attadcs lor its itnpujre 
racial hahia, page 75. 



Mr Wilson now looks like winning 
the next election, according to 
two opinion polls, an almost 
unbelievably rapid reversal of for¬ 
tune. But there arc snag?, as well 
as advantages, about going to the 
country in June, page ti. For 
one thing, unemployment is at its 
highest for 20 years or more, page 
68. Even .so, the stock market 
apparently believes the polls, page 
82. 



lOS, SOS 

In a rarefied atmoiphere it’s dan¬ 
gerous to cough. Will Bcmle 
Cornfeld regain his immunity to 
colds ?, page 6$. 

Luck of the Irish 

They’re pushing it hard in a maid 
budget which does prec^uH Ihtle 
for the very sick balance of payt- 
ments but somcthfng for^ this 
government party's chances in the 
impending preridentigl election* 
page 65. 

Gomdka the^rt . 

.jft fotAu like taking..Inin « long 
tone to fet thf Bgtecntetti^wli& 
iBonn tfiAt {k)bu4 need, wlw^t 
pngeA.'iiJ. , 
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Muscat and Oman 

Sir— Your special correspondent in Muscat 
and Oman ends his article on Ws Highness's 
mercenaries (April 4th) saying that Muspat’s 
neighbours are at a Joss to know why the 
Briti^ Government Jacks the will to persuade 
the Sultan to move his country out of the 
Middle Ages and provide the basic necessities 
of modem life for his people. 

The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman has 
the distinction of being the only state in the 
world where slavery is not only practised 
but legal. Until recently the names of British 
Army officers seconded jto “ the forces of the 
Sultan of Muscat"' were piibliahed only in 
the restricted edition of the Army list. On 
March 23, 1970, however, the appointment 
of a British officer to command “ The Mi^scat 
Regiment ’* was announced in The Times. 
It unfortunate that archaic and potentially 
baibarous, institutions should be protected by 
British arms in disregard of the United Nations 
conventions on .slavery of 1926 and 1956, of 
both of wffiich the United Kingdom is a 
signatory. 

The nature and extent of slavery in the 
Sultanate arc, as in many countries where it 
continues clandestinely, difficult to assess. In 
the unlikely event of the Sultan permitting 
an independent investigation it might be 
possible to refute the extravagant allegations 
which reach this society from time to time. 

The an.swer to his neighbours' question is 
perhaps a simple, human one : that Her 
Majesty's government's advisers, like His 
Highness, are comfortable and dislike • the 
prospect of change. Apris nous le deluge !— 
Yours faithfully, Douglas Glover 

Chairman, 

hontinn, SW1 The Anti-Slavery Society 


non-del ivery of the Phantoms, jThesc ai« the 
broad lines of understanding. will 

gradually influence the final settlement, not 
the propaganda use of tragic inddenu which 
t^ breach of the ceasefire made unavoidable.., 
^’-^ours faithfully, A. L, Dollond 

LSndon, BCi 

Cambodia 

Sir —The communist progress in Cambodia 
was not entirely Sihanouk's fault. Among 
those mainly responnble, there are the mem¬ 
bers of the right-wing coalition headed by 
General Lon Nol. Thii iviovement was able' 
to gain pow^r wsih the help of a tacit comV 
promise with the commbntsts. The right¬ 
wingers did nothing to pr^ant the Vietepng 
infiltration, being happy to use it for pilain 
propaganda purposes. It was not because of 
Sihanouk's policy that ^ Victcong grew 
more and more important in Cambodia, but 
because he could no lotigeji; apply his policy. 
Please stop using him as a —Yours 

faithfully, Jean-Claude P^clet 

Lausemne 

, Computers 

Sir —Your suggestion (April 4th) that Euro¬ 
pean computer companies con.sidcr entry into 
the American market via purchase of an 
existing American company is a sound one, 
but the particular example of Computer 
Sciences (down 23 per cent on a $13 million 
writeoff shortly after the article appeared) 
illustrates the problems involved iii finding 
a suitable candidate among the software 
companies. * 

A more productive area for examination 
might be minicomputer and .small computer 
manufacturers. A few of these companies 
have the technology needed to expand into 
medium-to-large scale systems, lacking only 
the capital required to develop a marketing 
force, write leases, and maintain a service 
group. Although it is true that software 
revenues will probably, maintain a higher 
rale of growth than hardware, yeliaWc earn¬ 
ings grow'th may prove to ^ moi« eaMly 
obtained by computer rnkoufaeturers.—^Youfs 
faithfully, ^ J. M- Muriwy 

Mill Valley, California , * ^ 


icans, but ^umpeans 
ticfr where 

to the, Fren4f#eft<fc&(^ 

, mission. 

, they desete. 

/ —and 
' Sol' and m 

It Is unfoitiinate' hMtn m' thO Mreet 

ctaases all hippies as British: We have our 
fair proportion of these lay-abouts, Kroungers 
and dope-peddlers in jail but so have France, 
Germany, Sweden and the United States. 

It would be interesting to know how much 
the British taxpayer has to pay annually for 
^forced wpatriatiofiNif tmr palksireff^on 
Wreign soil.—Yours faithfully, 
yM^laga; C. R. A. Swynnerton 

i^;6 And AH That 

^S^R-rVour cOrreq^ondent Frederit^k Bguer 
(Letters, April ixdi) laidc of 

recognition of the Britlalh effort/ow fb^ North 
American continent during the revOli^rionary 
war. He is correct in his obsjsrvatioq' ,?i^t the 
fallen have no meshoriata emted to their 
exploits. After a year which'included visits 
to many battlefields of that period, I saw 
only one piece of real evidence that the 
Brffh^ had been there at all—their grave 
containing those redcoats who fell whilst trying 
to cros.s the rude bridge that arched the 
flood" at Concord, Mass. It is forlornly in 
the comer of a nearby field. 

Those few who fell at Concord bridge 
deserve remembering more than any others. 
They were virtually the first to confront the 
colonists and the first to die for their object 
of law and order. Surely the White House 
should promptly erect soipe monument to 
these first martyrs of an eventual establldiment. 

However, as they were also the Unwitting 
first victims of a fight for frepdopt Ih die name 
of higher ideals, pCrbkps. today's iatteir^ day 
. colonists could also conqder a memorial to 
these necessary, sacrifices in the name eff con¬ 
tinuing liberty. This venture could bring both 
sides together if oiiljr for the > dedication 
ceremony. Perhaps that's too mui^ to ask.--, 
Yours faithfully, Simon Reeve.s 

London, SWi 

Lenin 


Israel and the Arabs 

Sir —^You predicted catastrophe for Mr 
tosqjh Sisco’s diplomacy (April i8th) immed¬ 
iately after the tragic death of the Egyptian 
children, and with an indignant rhetorical 
flourish po.sed the question of western reac¬ 
tion had that incident been reversed. But 
why speculate when the fact.s arc known ? 
Israeli border settlements are under contin¬ 
uous mortar attack frt^ Syria, Jordan and 
Lebanon and the children are never far 
from the underground shelters in which they 
normally sleep. . . 

Cairo put down the red caipct for Mr Sisco 
if only to ackiiowl^^ge tbc withholding of 
the additional Phanti^s, aftoWing tht undis¬ 
turbed installation' Of the ftwppari ’ Sam-38. 
Should these miMiles be aimed at the canal 
zone Israel's retaliation^'wOiild kill Russians,' 
and a confrontation; 
pdwers would then be , 

IS the crisis that President' badly needs 

to get him off the ^ 9 *^ i#hliel 

to retreat from the canal. ^ 

It is by no meailS' certain that Russia 


^eit 


Hippies in Spain 

Sir— Your article “ The. class structure 6(., 
hipptedom" (April 4th);;tells one little^eiteepi' 
that hippies in Spain seem to exist in four 
categories : the proletarians who do something 
to cam a living; the middle class with a 
rescive of travellers* cheques; the plastic who 
“ gaiagie their, qara while they do their thing '*; 
and 1^-abouts, scroungers and dope- 
peddicia. These'' last seem to be the obiec- 
tinnmijk hippie^long-haircd filthy meh, 
filthy wdni’en iVith Jbair innocent/ of birush 
^and comb) both with stinking bodies and stinks 
ing clothes. The Spanish police regard them 
as a public mcnaceMvhat decent citizen 
would care to sit next to them iii a bus or 
cafe ? They are taken, oh the posta de| Sol, 
to Malaga jail, bathed, nhd if mcn^ gjvcn 
a . hairetit. Their clothes are; washed and— 
If, necessary—fumigated, pu 
their monetary assets arif^clu 
ibeind, on average, to be 61 > pesetas—seven 
shillings and sixpence. The police argue, 
reasonably, that that is not enough to live 
So the' hippiea are kept' jail until 


Sia—In “ Ulyanov for Beginners *' (April i8th) 
you write: “1922. Taken seriously ill. Spent 
mp|t bf last months of life at Gotky on the 
yc%a; 1924. Died at Gorky, aged slj." 

It, is Incorrect. Lenin was taken ill in 
December, 1922, at Goiky, tlie IbMfer liCMc 
of Morozov, on the outskirts of MhACOw. He 
remained there continuously (except ior a 
short' viiit to Momow) until hisidea^; in 
January, 1924, one year and one tn^th 
Goxky (the estate) is. three^imtes froiit>;',the 
railway ‘ station Rastomueyevo>^^ 4 ^^ 
renamed) whibh is 13 miles frpuil'lf 
of Mofcpw. Xicnin had not, vfi ‘ 

(formerly Nijrd No 
1900.—Yours faithfully, 

Netp York 

3otdmUing . vr ' ■ 

this proccsl a practising libnb^tan'^S ^^road? the 

These a»' ^i|ll#^ yuus dNhi buy aj 

. P„ widi mudh 

e blunt truth is 

■ 





oh. 50 the'bippR. 

will play out the role cast for it by Prerideht their consul provides a ffiirehdaSs’ 

Nasspt^; as an undertaking to President t|am' (at ^ the; cost of the ta 

to keep tfi% S'am-3s out of Egyptian hands of the cOtttitiy concerne^j|pj^4i|,^ 

^as |ilrpost certainly the quid pro quo for the land. T don’t know what' happens to 


i!^ h'mretty/Mball. Eveu^Aj 
w Maikheimr there arei . « , 

Porhaps' the answer is they dbuft phy 
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Opportunity o)(iitt%»'adwM)c» b 
modhim/ioAg f«nA- 


r«r 



EXECinVE 


^■r; A 






LARGE CITY BASED INTERNATIONAL 
FlNANaAL GROUP 

This «! «.new appointment end .oells for-'candidates 
aged 20-3S, with e minimum of four years' successful 
practkwl experience in public reistions within a financial 
environment, or' a» a memfoer of the finendial press 
who possesies a natural ibir for co-ordination and 
timing. The Candidate appointed will report to the 
Group Chairman and be .required'to work closely with 
the CNef Executives of Subsidiary Companies. He will 
be responsible for thd total Public Relations function, 
advertising and business development aspects of the 
GrOOp UK and Overseas ' activities. Initial, salary 
nego^tllble C4,760-£5«500; contributory pension; free, 
life essurancs.; free health cover; widovv's benefit; 
assistance with removal expenses if necessary. 
Applications in strict confidence, under reference 
G303S/E to the Managing Director. 

Campbell-Jahnston As s o d stss (Managamant RacniMinant 
ConauHant a ) Ltd., 96 Maw Broad Straet, London, BC2. 
Tol: 01-888 3888. 




• THisIsa]o^appaii)^eptei|ip|>^ 

'.Company which is 
the automopvc and 

The purpose is to reinforce i^ahii^hiillf rcMutdS rigfi 
the top, 

, • HE will be expected to direa, strengthen, and develop the 
commercial policies, with particular responsibility for 
purchanng, $iibH:ontracting, sati^;and nurketing. 

• A SUCCESSFUL rccord of general or cominetcW manage-, 
ment in engineering, preferably in the atiromotive indus^, 
is esseiitiaL Professiotiar4}ualification$ in ensmeerif^ 

be an advantage but a reputation a^eyment and 
results is more important in this install, ' 

• REMUNERATION IS iiegptialile tc^ intcrcst men already 
caniihg above £ 6,000 — excellent prospects. A man under 
50 is preferred. 

Write in complete confidence to Dr. R. F. Tuckett as adviser 

tothecomp^* 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

10 HALLAM STREET ' LONDON WIN 6DJ 



Eleetricity Is onapf today's most succftsaful and di]i!^domesUc'/tl^ . 

is also one of today’s most adaptable andrevoKitionaiy power concepts. From tKe sifTyifrid ftexibtsi^lH^^^- 
to the most sophisticated industrial Binl comiinrrciat i^lication'-^etricilif isa vaffiggS^ ciiiMrj^diiiirtBM 
source. Moreover, the Industiyls accunplex'pfbusinaisentefiBises with interests 
appliance retailing in addittoR'to thgauppiy.df •nergy.'The SoMthern Elecl(dbity BCL^fnanwhowill be 
highly developed and mafnyiflsItMKl vnterpnse, Isnonnookingw a chief 
responsible for impJementiii^ policy deciaiofle of tlat Board.:. ^^^j^definheai 

resporislbllity. his funbtknK!^ tondviw'tl^oafd 

jsssstxssx. 
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Calling ^aphite 'great' is like dismissing the 
Mona fc->sa as a passably good likeness, 
tt ispt so rhucb a lie as a monstrous 
gni^Watement. What Other material known to 
tr^n can match graphite's amazing range 
A properties? Or its dazzling versatility in alt 
toms of industry? 

J^rospace technology would still be sitting on 
ground without graphite's combination 
of high temperature stability and resistance to 
thermal shock. Chemical processing 
^uldn't be advancing so rapidly if it weren't 


for graphite’s high therhtal conductivity 
and resistance to corrosion. Graphite is at the 
core of Britain's nuclear power programme. 
Graphite is essential to steel making in 
Modern Electric Arc Furnaces. 

Almost every day someone somewhere comes 
up with a new application for graphite — 
such IS the unique combination of properties: 

«physical, chemical and electrical. 

Ask one of our Technical Representatives to 
cell end let him explain Just how greet 
graphite really is. 

BfMeh Aeheeon BImttrod— LUf. WtneoUnk, 


graphite la graaf in fiuipdrada of 
ln<liiatrlaa;foreiiei 4 ieanda of appllcationa: 
Aaroapaoa — Automativa — CHamleal 


Motora Fartillaara — indiiatriAl 
Caramiea —Iron 81 •taal^luMoatfon*^ 
Mada-mada Ffbraa— Metallurgy— Matal 
FInlaliing—Nuelaar Fowar—Tranaport-^ 
Qanaral Induatrlal Appllcationa. 


Tto Graphite Spedatos 
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From small beginnings, 
he made a gallery. Funny 
how big businessmen like to 
collect pictures. It isn’t only 
the money. Or a topic for 
cocktail party chat. But a 
deep, serious interest that 
somehow enable one to look 
at men’s aflfears mote 

. Hlmito oxpw, bnt it 
doukl In explain why 
our arts s^on is oneof the 
most ^elj^-r^d in Britain, 
voted best^lhe*ywby 
Granlsiida'^g^ in 19^ 

. ^ ;^d: the rinsau^Times 
ari^Secdbhlnas utilipi^ 

^ test 

of its jMges. ' 

Beside regular reports 
from major world marketSi 
information cm eonimOdities 
and regii^r, fc^ivard-looking 


01 



In international 
organisations every¬ 
where you’ll find 
plenty of pink press 
cuttings,among the 
factfi^ ' 

All over the world, 
The Financial limes 
is the authority that 
'jem^f 
irUiewide 





coverage to the subjects 
most vital to bl^essmen 


No wonder 

sb rnany chief executives 

than miy other newspaper B3ri^T*and39%m;&'' ; v^^ 

inthe xasyorieompanies cl^Europe. ^ 

limaagenal techniques, ' . And the reasons aren’t 
for e}cam|ile. And technical /Msffinanciali ' . 
^kSpnignt^W^tional .. 

business news, trading ^. 

trends, labour relatSbns... 

topics on which a top 
Cfoiot^ve needSlnformatioiL 
r * or will 
toiiibrrow. 
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taWihaKgdkieddkiofexpei^ 

inmebackofa3-f 


Like any good secretary, Liz will do almost 
anything for her boss. 

Af^ for her that’s meant a lot of travelling. 

Years ago, she’d liever hove believed 
that work could be done in the back of a car. 

But, like we say, now she knows bettafr. 

Because in the back of an Austin 3-Litre, 
there’s room to talk. Without sitting on top of each 
other. There’s space to sit back and, say, take 
notes. With plenty of room. 

And there's enough comfort to let you 
concentrate. And let you foi-get you're on the move. 


It’s that kind of car. And there aren’t many 
like it. Because it Isn’t flashy. ^ 

And it’s haidly what you'd cd|lon • | 

^executive'car,/'; > 

It’S d car ^ cah rely on- Ajiovv^itji pihd 
dependable cpr.'Thldfs a pledsuhe to do ' ; 
business In. ' • „«> 

Yet at £1,745* it doesn't cost the earth. 

So get your secretary to call your nearest 
Austin dealer. And we’ll give 
you both a test drive. ■ ■miput 
If you’re willing. 
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PROPERTY 


His WRI6LIV Company Ltd. 


f he Outitaniling 

Industrial and lommerciol Pmpertv 

UlEmBUV 








142^000 ' 

Factory, Stor^]^f(Mta^V'Bi«% 

Abundant Car PKticki& itodBi^ 


and Special Service^Qlil^ , 


TO LET OR FOR SALE Vacant poaaead^ ^y^^ 




rTfXT'- 



tontenwei Tab 01^8411 




i Dewe & Co 


firiirillMiit, doHtft Roitf, Himw, Middx* Ttl: (U-427 4288 
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Our armchair gives you 
lots of dining roonvsHtmg room 
and lounge. 

There’s a lot to be got from the seat we fit in our jetliners. 

Comfort, from the plastic shell that does away with 
awkward crossbars. 

Stretch, from the front of tlie seat to the back of the next:, 

'' .Support, from the back for the back;to the tbp where your 
head goes. 

Comfort, stretch, support. That’s what you get when you sit 
down in our jetliners. 

And we don’t just seat you and leave you, rest assured of that 

Our seats wouldn’t get sat in much® were all we had 







I hr 
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April 25, igyo. 


Hallo Again, Harold 


For the first time since 1967 two reputable public opinion 
polls have suggested that Labour should now be regarded 
iis favourites to win the next general election. After 
questioning that was mostly carried out immediately after 
Mr Jenkins’s Budget, in the week from April 13th to April 
19th, the Harris poll in the Daily Express reports the sudden 
.swing back to the Government that Mr Wilson always said 
he would secure in this spring of 1970: from a reported 
Tory lead over Labour of 7 percentage points in the Harris 
poll in March to a reported Labour lead over the Conserva¬ 
tives of a points now. In a general election, the voting 
indicated in the Harris poll would return Mr Wilson to 
power with a majority in the Commons of about 30. 
.Simultaneously, the quarterly Marplan poll in The Times 
shows a Labour lead of 0.8 points. This would give Labour 
a smaller majority, but one that the Prime Minister would 
still be likely to gra^ quickly in a June election if he felt 
it was a.ssured. 

A little gill is taken off this Labour gingerbread by the 
Gallup poll published in the Daily Telegraph on the same 
day as Harris^ ^ter field work between April 17th and 
.\pril 19th. Gallup also shows a swing back to Labour in 
the. past month, but only from a 5^' point Tory lead in 
March to a 4^ poiiit Tory lead now. In a general election, 
the Gallup figures would still leave the Conservatives with 
a favourable swing of just under 6 per cent compared with 
the 1966 general election, and would return Mr Heath to 
power with a majority of around 75 in the Commons. 

This divided forecast, between a Labour majority of 30 
and a.Tq^ majority of 75, can easily be mocked with the 
usual jb’KCs about polls apart. Actually, it already constitutes 
a major political event. Up to this w^k, MPs of both parties 
have been conqxirtiog themselves in the belief that a general 
eleptipp in June vyould be most likely to lead to a Conservative 
victory, which is why .few people expected l^Ir Wilson to 
call pne. Now the most .bgical asumption is that a June 
election could go cither .way, and would most probably be 
, a very, close thing. This raises two immediate questions. ,Is 
Mr Wilson likely, to dissolve this Parliament in June ? And 
would it be in tl^ national interest if he did ? . , 

There are iwp reasons for supposing that a JuiM ekctvm 
could be in the Prime Minister's tpind. One .is that .Britan 
is at present in pne of those stages when a large and.urqnaip* 
tainable increase in .wgges has brjefiy^^ jun ahead pi riip 
consr<{actnt rise in prices. Dpring sqiid>; brerUhing j^races, it is 
qpite usttal for the got^dment-ip^poiver to gain a suddfsn 
aceeas of; support-; Mr Wiltjcnt miglit .decide tbm the latest 


polls show that this brief, breathmg space has arrived, and 
that he had better cash in on it. The other apd even snider 
reason why some people are forecasting an early call tP 
the country is based on the front page headline in the Daily 
Mirror last Tuesday—a day before the publication of, the 
Harris poll—proclaiming “ Now is the time for the election ! ” 
The Mirror, in these days of mending the fences that Mr 
Cecil King bulldozed down, is probably not avew to urging 
the Prime Minister to do something that he is kiid^n to want 
to be urged to do ; this is sometimes called good public 
relations, and sometimes market research. . 

Nobody is suggesting that Mr Wilson ha* definitely made 
up his mind, but he visibly enjoys the idea that he is 
straining at the leash. The unleashing could come yith the 
publication of (he next public opinion polls. As will he 
seen from the table on page la, both the Daily Maits 
NOP in March and the Evening Standard’s ORC in early 
.April’ were .showing Tory , leads within; What was then the 
four polls’ common range of 5^ per cent to pire, cent; 
so the next NOP, due on Thursday, could make.'-or break 
the rival party managers’ morale. It would, hi ipoiiine, M 
even more useful for Mr Wilson if a by-clectfon .icould, Shriri 
be held in a fairly margimll Labour seat—an event wlSsi^tie 
certainly has not been accustomed to wish for in the past two 
years. 

It Is possible that the Prime Minister would risk a. plunge 
in June if all of these indicators pointed to ^ situatbn no 
worse for Labour than the 4^ per cent Tory lead shown 
in Gallup. On past experience, two movements of public 
opinion tend to take place in a general election campaign, 
between dissolution and polling day. One might be called 
a rallying of the faithful: there is a tendency for there to 
be a swing back of voters towards their normal allegiances, 
which means a swing back towards whichever party has 
been doing eweptipnally.badly in previous by-clcctitms, vyl^ch 
m turn generally memis a swing back towards the goyenunent 
of the ^y.. The other usual movement during a nationwide 
campaign is a leftyard reassembly of the meek: a greater 
turnout in favour of t^dtour of the poor and .ignorant, ybo 
may not. vote in by-elections (sometiipes because.they do i\ot 
know they, are going on), but who generally, dq, at 
genial elections. When a Conieryarive gQ\«mniient. J|s .in 
, power, these two movements can cancel out. Whea,a/i,||)botir 
» ifi. pmver, both tend, to operate in . fovqur of 
m^ht be expected to whittle . ayayk>|giy 
^ per; cent Tory lead shown oq the least faA!Our«hle 
opinkm poHs.at the beghming of a. general alectyoq^napfipq^ 
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But there are snags for Mr^ikin in the fact that opinion 
does not seem to be moving evenly across the country. 
Although rhe split between Gallup and Harris may seem 
unumaHy wide,; jt is not in fact as wide—or as unusual—as 
the betwi^en diffcrc^nl areas of the country that was 
revealed three weeks ago in the county council elections. 
Those elections suggested that in the rural areas, small, towns 
and outer suburbia the swing to the Conservatives compared 
with 1966 was still significantly greater than even Gallup 
» suggesting ; but that in central London Labour had staged 
a recovery nearly as good as Harris is suggesting. 

The latest public opinion polls can most easily be squared 
with the county council results on two assumptions. First, it 
b quite probable that Mr Jenkins’s Budget a week after the 
county elections has moved opinion back farther in Labour’s 
favour ; subsidiary polls by both Harris and Gallup suggest 
that the Budget was well received, possibly because most 
people had grown used to Labour budgets as occasions when 
they should rejoice if they were not chaslbed with ^orpidiM^. 
Secondly, it now seems more probable ^at Labour’s good: 
performance in central London in the GLC elections was a 
dentrabcity«8wing rather than a I^iondon quirk ; Mr Wilson 
will want to see if the centres of big provindal cities (which 
did not vote in April’s county elections) show a leftward 
incline in the municipal elections on May 7th. 

Even ^if they do, the present apparent differentiation in 
opinion between outer suburbia and the city centres would 
make an early election risky for Mr Wilson. Indeed, 
if the polls are right in suggesting a fight right down to 
the tine, it seems entirely possible that an early general 
election could result in a Tory majority of votes in the 
country, but a Labour majority of scats in Parliament. The 
main reason for Mr Wilson’s return would then be that 
the Labour Government had cheated against constitutional 
proprieties under the Parliamentary Boundaries Act: it has 



Held \iHnrk tot it* April purvey wet underteken between April Itt end 5th, 
end is therefore included in this column. 


not implemented the boundary commissioners’ reports, and 
has thus left the growing outer suburbs (which are apparently 
increasingly Tory) under-represented in comparison with the 
depopulated Labour city centres. If Mr Wilsj^f^dB get 
to Downing Street with a narrow majority tha^^ad been 
entirely as a result of this cheat, the bitterness am :|md 
that would engulf every parliamentary dejliiite" would hi 
extremely bad for the^ long-terpi stability qf Blhsttq’s politij^ 
system., ' - ‘ ' ‘ 'Tv 

But that apart, there are two' grounds for^Siying that, 
the national interest, the election should be held as early as 
possible. is the need to stop thc ,prcscht‘wage inflation 

and to lestbre some semblance of an incomes policy. This 
will not be attempted by a Wilson Government on this side 
of the general election. After the election, a government 
of cither party would havi to think of returning to some 
sort of statutory wage control—however much both may 
at present deny it. The other major political event of 1970-71 
is going to be Britain’s negotiation for entry into the European 
Economic Community. This will probably begin in the early 
autumn, after a formal and preliminary get-together before 
the August holidays. It will certainly be more convenient 
if the general election is behind everyone by thfen. But it will 
not be on those grounds that Mr Wilson will choose between 
June and October. 



So Long, Vietnam 

President Nixon has made a lot of his CjOnscripts happy by his new withdrawal 
statement. But he is not going to sell out and his policy still depends on 
the unknown effectiveness of the South Vietnam army ; 


I*rmdent Nixon has picased a good many of his soldiers in 
Vietnam, but he has not managed to please everyone. His 
army chiefs may have been disappointed by his statement on 
troop'’ withdrawals. But the announcement that another 
150,000 ' American soldiers will be pulled out of Vietnam 
oyidr the next 1 2 months is less dramatic' than it sounds. It 
theans that by this time noit year Mr Nixon will have halved 
the American forces that were in Vietnam when he look 
office—as it is useful to be able to point out in an election 
year. It means that within a year the South Vietnamese,- 
ready dr not, nlust take 6ver m<m of the front'Unc fighthig'. 

But a little peiital kiiiftoeti^ suggests that diis was going 
to happeh anyway. Since last June, American soldiers have 
beert moving oiit at a ihoiithfy rate of around 19,500. Multiply 
this' by i 2 and one l^ts Ml Nixon’s 150,600. He has sinl’ply 
decided t6 cOtitinue Withflrawab at the cM pace. Vi^th C^*. 
gressional'elections hi'^Nbveniber and the S<enaK 

making noises ibout Aminas hivi^einent in Laos, this wSs 
probably the least he cotdd tk> if 'he wents to catdi votes^ 
and he dom; 

There'are bound to be grumblers tm bo& Sides, but the 
President strude a nice balance betvrftm ^ ne<^'to idOllify 
piil^ opibioit uid the need to gcse^’hls gmirSK time to 
tof^ltudce Vktnamisation woric.’ Hc'hks tickled die doves 


without entirely disanhihg the hawks (see page 43}. 
Announcing a yearly target for troop reductums leaves him 
free to vary ^e monthly rate according to itiifitary necesrity. 
Mr Nixon can allow bis gemerab five or dx months grace 
before he starts cuttkig .info American coiMbat Strehgdi in 
the vital II and III Corps sectors. ’ 

Frpiii one ai^le, this would only defer thh fnoment of 
truth for the Sou^^ Vietnamese amy /(ARVl^, It is stiB 
entirdty anceftain whedteii. it‘wiU,-be strtmg 'Cildu^ to take 
oyer in all major fightingf cones tbe yeiu- is up.' So Ifaf,' 
. tbe bttpr^ve Icadetidi^ amt.^gbba^jVajiat^ 

' (i^isions na I Cdim aita, be^ malicbed in other 

set^rs. reprieve at live. oivdX’nsbhtfas cannot guarantee 
die^Siux^’bf the \^diiainisation programme, biit it would 
eowt fd| deal.'!l^,'dMe! dmetld;. Preiadent haif to orTter 

- tim next/major tnx^ reductknn, the Gambodtiem aita eoiild 
be settled one way or die 6tb«r,’ahd the fnmtien'mb^t^l^ 
riiwe ^me.' The .eemimmids are thinner oh 1(he’ground in 
South Vietnam tibarn tliey' were a year ‘1^, and So long ib 
die Ameriemu are Operating im the txnden'they can hdp to 
deny access to Norfh'ViediameSe mmiOreememS. ’ > 

The geberaiaafe jiistiBed in aighing timt,’tempcem%, the 
^tilw m Indochina has ^ woise. The oommuhist' 
advahOeht LSlm has been'diecked, pfartly because fine weadier 


IS 
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enabM Aiwsican boijidb^ U) hit hard. But Cambodia’s 
future hangs in the balance. South VietnameK forces have 
struck at. cbminunist camps across the, border three times 
in the past fortnight. It has been reported that the ARVN 
have also been supplying Cambodian troops with ammunition. 
The South Victnaincsc government may be planiiing to 
respond to. General Lon Nol’s appeal for arms. But the South 
Vietnamese can only give very limited help to the Cambodians 
if they have to concentrate on stepping into the Americans’ 
combat boots. That is one reason why gentler tro<^ cuts over 
the next six months could be decisive for the political future 
of Indochina as a whole. 

The communist offensive in South Vietnam a fortnight ago 
had little military substance. No major towns fell. But those 
scores of lightning attacks, s)mchrbnised all over the country, 
proved that the Vietcong still have a highly effective com¬ 
munications network. Villages classed as “ loo per cent 
secure” were invaded, and hundreds pf the country’s real 
pacifiers—anti-communist headmen and administrators— 
were murdered. The communists, hit hardest at the ARVN 
and the militia units (and at soldiers’ f^ilies) in an attempt to 
undermine morale and show up weaknes^s. They also tried 
to kill as many Americans as posinble. The Hanoi paper 
Nkan Dan has made it clear that the communists hope to 
make the American casualty rate unbearable. They rcali^ 
that the American public tends to be more impressed by the 
body-count of Americans killed than by reported changes in 
the general military position. 

Mr Nixon’s new schedule aims to bring most Americans 
out of the main combat zones by early next year. American 
troops will be used increasingly in support, training and 
garrison capacities. This will mean a lower casualty rate for 
them, and help to dampen domestic criticism. It will also 
mean that a much heavier responsibility will fall on the 
shoulders of the South Vietnamese. President Thieu has 
cautiously accepted the announced troop cuts in a speech in 
which he asked for more material aid from the Americans. 
His private feelings may have tallied with the climate of 
dismay that has prevailed in the Saigon parliament this week. 

The movement towards American disengagement affects 
the whole of Indochina. If Mr Nixoti has made it pl^ that he 
is not going to, back out of Laos, it seems fairly certain that he 
will avoid any kind of direct involvement in Cambodia. The 
Americans have said nothing so far about General Lon NoFs 
request for military aid from friendly countries. They have 
not even reiqxHided with the standard courtesy phrase that 
the request is under consideration. If anyone helps Csunbodia, 
it will be some Asian third party—South Vietnam, or just 
possibly Indonesia, which has sent a militaiy mission to Pnrmi 


Penh and opnld as a chaxuiel for American arms* 

Thn war for Cambodia has intended* Whether or not the 
Americans aie mc^ to si^ things this way, Cambodi^^s 
future (rf non-cpiinm 

ments problems of r^ohal 

defence Without Unite^ ptates. In dUs light, the initiath^ 
of jlhdcmeda’s foreign summoning representa^m 

of ten Asian and Andralaaiw nations to discuss Cambodhi 
is a very hopeful move. Even Prince Sihanouk nOvv 
seems to have had <][dalms about the commtmist attempt to 
topple tiie regme in Pnom Penh. The Khmer pitas 
agency has reported the capture of a cable sent by the prince 
from Peking to liis friend Penn Nouth. In it, the prince is 
said to have expressed his doubts about his personal role in 
the communist offensive and the possibility of fomting a 
government ah exile. If Prince Sihanouk should dissociate 
himself from yfhBt the Vietcong are doing in his country, the 
war there would be seen more dearly for what it basiddly is : 
a war between Cambodians and the Vietnamese! Communists 
(sec page 26). 

The communists have showed up the hopeless mefficiehey 
of the Cambodian amxy at every point. But their next move 
will probably not be an assault on the capital. The main 
North Vietnamese units are still massed dong the border* 
The communists are still thinking first of the Vietnam war; 
and their prime concern in the recent fighting has been to 
guarantee their food supplies. The logical way for them to 
overthrow the regime in Pnom Penh jbi to form a peasant 
army stiffened by Vietcong cadres. They probably want to 
get Prince Sihanouk into the “liberated zones”.4ts soon as 
possible. Their problem is that the prince is not likdy to 
hasten to leave his exile until the battle is over. 

When Mr Nixon spoke on Monday evening he sounded 
fairly sanguine. He cnace said that there weit three criteria 
that would govern the scale of American troop withdrawals : 
“progress in the training of South Vietnamese, progres s ih 
the Paris negotiations^ and the level of enemy activity.” It is 
hard to see that bb announcement is really geared to any of 
these. With half of Laos in communist hands, a precarious 
government in Pnom Penh, and die Amerit^uis pledged to 
a deadline for troop reductions, the outlook from Saigon must 
seem bleak. The knowledge that the ^Vmericans are going has 
encouraged Britain and France to try again for a negotiat^ 
settlement for Indoddna. as a whole. Whether cm* not Runia 
decides to become one of the mediators, as has been hinmd 
at, it is still very hard indeed to imagine a Geneva-style solu¬ 
tion in the near future. It may be more hopeful that some 
Asian nations that have played ball with the Americans now 
seem to see that they will have to ci^ptain their own team. 


A Short Walk in the Jungle 

The fjve^nation defence exercise in Malaysia should help Mr Heath to clear 
fils mind about how a future British military presence In south-eOst Asia 


could be of real value 

WMe.the nal %l^g grinds on in Vietnam and Cambodia, 
a mock but ^oOtkal^ important fight will soon begin in 
Mcda^aia. Thn >; riw exeneiK Benatu Padu (‘f Cwnpljste 
Unity invotv^s-aS^noo denricemen from the fiveicoannks, 
&itam, Austridki New Zmland, Malayaa 'and Si^apor^ 
The title oi ^ exeicise Tbc intention, hdind it tit 

not, for, it provides'» .test otaAtdi^s ribBity ti»% «.briigadi: 
grohp oat to Singaj^ore and -Mtili^ria nra^ riCter ribobt ffat 
weds! rinin^vtfo jungle waafaiCr lo commk lomat 
scridimtaaetKia ^tbe^troiacalia^ soadi-eastJ^. 

At Mr Denisiicnteys-bdiee, tfoese troo|M are nowibeing 


sent on a short walk in die jungle. 

The airlift, qK«ad over a fortnight, has gone smoothly. In 
reafity^ nidifting a brigade group could be comfdeted widun 
a. wedt without too much strain. But the six.weeks^ acclbiM'. 
tsataOn periodtoukl not .be sh(»ieiied,Iii all, diii atoidsejii 
desigoied to dmoniti»te. Britain’s general capability to deplpy 
troops-liom fka strategic reserve. It had bettor, do so^ ^ 

ftllk^feianitovwdl te|t for -tbe,&at rime .die nrilitany 
abiity. dw five natfons to ico«^erate. In .that leaatf it -is 
justials important.foe Mr Heath and Me-Geoffrey Jdppixi. 
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Who arc aiming at a cjefclfcc;,,pact between the five and a 
permanent British military presence, as it is for Mr Wilson 
and Mr Healey, who are aiming to complete the rundown 
of British forces cast of Su^z by Septcihber ni^xt year. Without 
quite saying so, this deployment of around 14,000 men in 
all three services hints at the limit of what Britain could 
provide should Rouble arise in this particular part of south¬ 
east Asia, What worries everyone in the region is not really 
the efficiency of these forces, not the speed with which they 
coitld be deployed and not even the time taken to acclimatise 
them, but whether the accessary political push would be 
applied to send them flying over 8,000 miles into actual 
combat. 

Mr Healey is as much aware of this political doubt as 
the next man. Quietly, he is trying to lay it at rest by indicat: 
ing that after 1971 there will always be a few British 
servicemen on the spot in Malaysia and Singapore. The 
massive, sprawling,.often luxurious bases will go. And so 
they should. They arc the work elephants of a past age. But 
two battalions of British infantry and eight smaller detach¬ 
ments will each train for two months every year at the 
Jungle Warfare School at Kota Tinggi in Johorc (sec 
page 32), putting about 3,000 soldiers a year through 
this mill. Naval and air force units will also make periodic 
calls and from time to time there will be combined exercises 
with locally stationed troops—chough probably not on the 
scale of Bersatu Padu. This almost adds up to a tiny 
permanent British military presence in the region. But not 
quite. It is, at best, a shadow of a presence. 

That is not enough to satisfy the politicians of any of 
the other four countries. They want a more tangible symbol 
of Britain's interest in the security of the region. They arc 
not asking for the moon. They are aware of the limits on 
Britain's military means. They know that the Anglo- 
Mala^’sian defence agreement, which gets as close to an 
automatic commitment of British troops as any treaty can, 
will have to be renegotiated whichever party wins the next 
general election. But they look to Mr Heath to fulfil his 
promise of a pcimancnt British contribution to a five-nation 
defence force. 


So it is now up to Mr Heath to get his ideas straight. 
Just how many men Britain could provide and, more 
important, just what formations will satisfy the other four 
nations, arc questions now beginning to find answers. For 
the army, the answer is a skeletal brigade or beefed-up 
battalion group of about 2,500 men, made up of two infantry 
battalions with supporting artillery, engineering, transport and 
ordnance units. One of those battalions, it is suggested, 
should do an accompanied two-year tour in Singapore, while 
in Malaysia two or three battalbns should be rotated each 
year on unaccompanied training. 

The riavy could be expected to provide a task force of 
a cruiser and a few frigates. Occasionally, this force could 
be reinforced by a fleet carrier (if the Tories decide to keep 
the carriers on) or a commando carrier (pi-ecisc as a Swiss 
watch in operational duties in these waters but a cramped, 
clammy and daustrophobic ship in which to live in the 
tropics for any lengfth of time). Lastly, the air force contingent 
need not be much than 1,000 men. So fkr, however, 
the Tories have coiicei^d this air foioe detachment as being 
fighter squadrons. This is precisely i/^at is not needed. Rather, 
RAF contribution should be a maritime reconnaissance 
squadron, a Hercules transport squadron and a squadron 
of heikopters. In all, such pi^fbe wot^ acid up to 
ai^und 6,000 men and cost not nukh more than 

•mo milUon a yeir in f^igii exchange. With Ulster 


cc^htinuing to make its call On the anhy, such a fbtte is 
just about within Britain’s present means. 

To what extent such a force could be reinforced m time 
Df need from, Britain’s slender military resources at'home is 
much more open to doubt. A brigade group appears td be 
rhe absolute limit. If, therefore, Mr Hehth gets a chance to 
continue the stationing of troops in south-east Asia, he will, 
informally at least, have to tell the other four countries how 
far Britain would be prejpared to go in reinforcing them. As 
there is no major discernible external threat to Malaysia or 
Singapore at the moment, Mr Heath can, in fact, admit 
the comparative poverty of Britain’s military larder and still 
gain political kudos from having troops on the spot; though 
he will gain more of it, one suspects, in the south-east Asian 
region—and, possibly, in Washington—than in the polling 
booths of Britain itself. 

Many on the spot agree with him that the presence of 
British forces will help the region’s stability. Their presence 
would, for example, make the Malaysians even more willing 
than now to tackle their minor insurgency troubles alpng both 
the Thai and the Sarawak borders. They would provide the 
nucleus around which a five nations’ defence force could 
be forged, with the British providing the command and joint 
warfare ex|>erience that the other four lack. Such co-operation 
might, in turn, reduce tensions between Malaysia and 
Singapore and improve the atmosphere between the Chinese 
arid Malays in the peninsula (though Mr Heath would have 
to admil that in the event of further racial clashes like Iasi 
year’s, the only thing that could be done with British troops 
would be to keep them in their barracks). 


Mr Heath would therefore appear to have it made—but 
only so long as he is not too grandiose in his planning. He 
must be aware that the Australians and the New Zealanders 
are not prepared to sec the terms of the Anglo-Malaysian 
defence agreement expanded into a five countries’ defence 
pact. 'Fhc most they would stomach—and the least that 
Malaysia and Singapore would accept—is a Nato-type treaty 
which recognises that an external attack on one member 
is an attack on ail but provides for nothing more than 
consultation should such an attack develop. That might look 
like a paper tiger. But, for the time being, it might just 
suffice. It would need to have a minimum period written into 
it—say, five years ; and that, with the Anzacs divided about 
the need to keep their own troops in the region, might even 
prove to be the maximum period as well. 

it would be a coup for Mr Heath if he could pull such 
an agreement ofT. The perils that face him in this particular 
jungle are two. First, he will have to get his priorities in 
defence spending right, recognising especially that tf troops 
are to bt stationed in south-east Asia then at all 
army will have to be fully recruited. Secondly, be 
to recognise that the likeliest threat to the rseeviNy W 
region is intcmal insurg^cy generated ahd sttpjNSiSte^ feoia 
outside, and that this is a, type of warfam whfcb likct ri 
sponge could sop up far more forces than Britain could 
afford to commit to action 8,000 miles away from Salisbury 
rtain. 

He will thus have to persuade the local governments that 
it is the presence, not the use, of British troops that matters ; 
that, simply by bemg diere,^ these troops would permit local 
forces to be committed more readily and quickly to counterf 
insurgency sw^eeps and ambushes and that, if events pressed, 
only a fimited number of Britidi tfoops^^ivouid be ayailsdiie 
f^y^^HTraddissiia the jtmgle. He can^ in, otter affcffd 
to a AxM walk in tte jungfe. 
that <m a long walk it is easy to get lost ddisti|sted. .1^ « 
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Flirting with Gomulka 

Talks are on again In vy^i^saw between the west Germens arid the PqI^; buifhw/ 
far dare Mr Gomuika's govern^nt go In pursuit of J^m^e>Own int^ests (''i 


“ There is only one Beck ” boasted Poland’s foreign minister, 
Colonel Jozef Beck, to Lady Diana Cooper and her hudi^and 
as he sipped champagne with them on their yacht in the 
Baltic. But that was in 1938 and the colonel was still wrapped 
in Marshal Pilsudski’s dream of a Poland playing the role 
of a great power. The competent professionals who today 
handle foreign policy for Mr Gomulka are hard-headed 
realists with no illusions about their country’s standing in 
the world of the igyos. Yet even their sober objectives 
are beginning to seem almost as unattainable as the dreams 
of Colonel Beck. The trouble is that since B^.k’s time the 
international framework in which Poland, has to operate 
has become even more rigid, while the pursuit of its real 
national interests now calls for the utmost flexibility. 

Imagine a middle-aged lady in straitened circumstances 
who finds herself obliged to ask favours of gentlemen friends. 
Unfortunately, none of these is in any position to become 
a serious suitor, or even a lover. She has a jealous husband 
who does not keep her in the state she aspires to,'but watches 
her every step and has told the world that he will never 
consent to a divorce. The gentlemen friends (particularly one) 
find the lady charming and would like to help her—^but 
not if this can only mean a purely platonic relationship 
that involves coasiderable financial and other liabilities. Who 
can blame them ? But who can blame the lady for feeling 
more bitter and disillusioned every day ? 

There was a time when the gentleman from Bonn was 
very keen—but Poland played the reluctant bride. That 
was in 1966-67. By the beginning of 1969 Mr Gomulka 
had changed his mind. Last May 17th he offered Bonn the 
opportunity of a political dialogue. His economic advisers 
had convinced him that Poland must gain access to western 
technology and credits if it was to get out of its economic 
difficulties. His foreign policy advisers had rammed home 
the point that the Russians, despite their vilification of west 
Germany and Us “ revanchist ” policy at the time of their 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, were themselves continuing to 
court Bonn. And it was equally clear that the Russians, 
preoccupied with both Czechoslovakia and China, could not 
(and probably would not want to) stop the Poles from 
pursuing their legitimate and vital goal of securing a final 
west German recognition of the Oder-Ncissc frontier. 

By October Herr Brandt’s new coalition was in power in 
Bonn. By December the Poles had agreed t6 a preliminary 
exchange of opinions with west Germany. This week Herr 
Georg von Dii^witz and Mr Josef WinieWicz met in Warsaw 
for the third time since February. But they were still discussihg 
preliminaries. And the economic talks, which should have 
been mainly about future co-operation bctwepi Polish and 
west Ge^an industry, were suspended in March after a 
meagre cine^yiear. extension of the Polish-west German Iradi^ 
protocol find bfeen agmed. What has gone wrong ? 

The dipioniats on toth sides cannot be lAamed for failing 
to provide uypiUpus /ccM .Gemips 

have been paitict;rlarl^ formulas dengned 

to fit the pmj^o^ ,jt^ Oder-Ndsae frdn^k' 

into the widdf poUtied; ffs^mework ^ non-ammsiop 
and > ;sjped^; w 

Poles canmU anything ^rt 

recognition of the Odcr-Nciase trbntkr. And they 
untkrstandably allergic to non-aggre^ibn trea.ties. They signed 


one with Russia in 1932 and one with Germany in 19!)4» 
and look where it got them in 1939. 

The west Germans are—also understandably—upset that 
their good faith should be thus questioned by a government 
which has for years exploited the bogy of west German 
revanchism for its internal pur^ioses and did all it could 
to sabotage their first attempt at shaping a friendly 
Ostpolitik in 1966-67. They claim that West Geiman public 
opinion, played on by the Christian Democrat opposition, 
would not stand for an agreement in which the government 
seemed to be giving away something for nothing. Ahd nobody 
in Bonn is going to force German industry to md^e 
unprofitable deals with Poland, leaving the taxpayer to foot 
the bill. 

The Poles arc willirig to accept much of this reasoning 
because they like and respect Chancellor Brandt. But they 
clearly think that this is not the whole story. Herr Brandt’s 
visit to America has convinced them that the western powew, 
and particularly the United States, do not want to sec any 
final agiecments made between west Germany ahd Polmd 
that could, however indirectly, undermine the present treaties 
on which the allied military and political presence in west 
Germany and west Berlin rests. 

There is reason for this general allied cautidh. Them 
is still absolutely nothing to prove that Russia’s present 
diplomatic offensive is anything more than a holding opera¬ 
tion designed to give the Russian leaders a J)reathing space 
in Europe while they wrestle with their internal problems, 
particularly the economy, and with the problem of. their 
relations with China. 

But there is equally no sign that they are at present able 
to mount any spectacular initiative that would really upset 
the present balance in Europe—like another Rapallo ^al 
with west Germany, the idea of which seems to worry the 
Poles. The situation in Europe at the beginning of the 19708 
may be fluid but it is not as fluid as all that. This probably 
means that the conclusion of any substantial agreemchts 
between west Germany and the communist countries will 
take a long time—which is hard luck on the Poles, who want 
an agreement badly, mainly on urgent economic grounds, 
but al^ because of their fears of the future. 

It would perhaps be easiest for the western governments 
to sit back and let Mr Gomulka stew in his own juice. And 
they may in the end do just that, though leiss by desi^ 
than by default. The United States has far too many pre¬ 
occupations at home and in Asia to be in a mood to attempt 
major new initiatives in eastern Europe. Britain has to 
concentrate its efforts on its entry into the common market. 
France appears to have lost both its interest and some of 
Us former credibility in . eastern Europe since. PreSrident dc 
Gaulle’s rerignation. Which leaves Herr Brandt’s west 
Germmy—a country with the right rcsourciai and the right 
incentive , to do something. 

The incentive is partly moral. Official Bonn still insists 
that reconciliation with Poland is as important as with France. 
Bui it could also be in Bonn’s economic and pt^tical self- 
ktermt to continue to be patient and understanding with 
Poland. of 32 million people in the middte, of 

a potcd^ial power ; .not 
^d Peck suppe^d it could be-^but 
ifSIl It factor to be reckoned with. 
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NEW YORK • LONDON • PARIS ; ^ 

R|praMntatlvetln: CARACAS • MEXICO OitT 
SAO PAULO • BRUSSELS • FRANXlRiirr 
ROME f ZURICH • BEIRUT •HiiMm 
BANOKbK • HONQ .KONO. ^ • MANILA 
SYDNEY • TAIPEI • TOkVO 


DlftB^TOflS 

WIUMAM H, MOORE 

Chairman of the Board 

. LEWIS A. LAPHAM 
• Vice Chairman of the Board 

ALFRED BRITTAIN III President 

CHESTER BAYLIS, JR. 

Executive Vice President 


LEE S. BICKMORE 

Chairman.of the Board 
and Chief Executive OfflceTi 
National Biscuit Company 

JOHN W. BROOKS President 
and Chief Executive Officer, 
Celanese Corporation 

JOSEPH F. CULLMAN, 3rd 

Chairman of the Board, 

' Philip Morris Incorporated 

RICHARD C. DOANE 

Former Chairman of the Board, 
International Paper Company 

KEMPTON DUNN Director of 
various Corporations 

C. WADSWORTH FARNUM 

Senior Vice President 


FAUL A. GORMAN President, 
Penn Central Transportation Company 

PLATO MALOZEMOFF President 
and Chairman of the Board, 
Newmont Mining Corporation 

WAYNE C. MARKS 

Director Of various Corporations 

WALTER A. MARTI NG President, 
The Hanna Mining Company 

WtLLIAM F. MAY 

Chairman of the Board, 
American Can Company 

HERMAN C. NOLEN 

Director of various Corporations 

PHILIP D. REED 

Director of various Corporations 
and Former Chairman of 
General Electric Co. 


FRANCIS C. ROONEY, JR. 

President, 
Metville Shoe Corporation 

ANDREW W. TARKINGTON 

Vice Chairman and Chairman 
of Finance Committee, 
Continental Oil Company 

WiiLIAM T, TAYLOR 
Chairman of the Executive Commitlee, 
AOF Industries, Incorporated 

WALTER N. THAYER President, 
Whitney Communications Corporation 
and a partner, 
Whitoom Investment Company 


E, CLINTON ItWL 

OhaBwian of the Board, 


Qjremmfm Corporation 


THOMAS J. WA7BQN. dlL 
Chairman of the Boar^ tn^national, 
Business Machines Cprpdfatidn 


Consolidated StBiemarit of Condition, March 31,1970 


Cash and Dus from Banks.' .. . 12,389,141,000 

Securities—U. 8. Government. 382,088,000 

—States and Political Subdiyieions . . . 548,113,000 

-Other. 81,106,000 

Loans (RMtrvt Inoludad below undtr. 4,763,628,000 

Bank Pramises and Equipment. 60,491,000 

Customers* Acceptance Liability.. • - 169,464,000 

Other Assets. 231,856,000 

Total Assets. $9428,9864089 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits—Demand ..$4,366,548,000 

-Time. 3,515,693,000 

Total.$7,882,241,000 

Funds Borrowed. 312,986,000 

Banks* Acceptances Outstanding. 170,716,000 

Raserva for Taxes and Accrued Expanse ...... 70,556,000 

Other Liabilities. 93,519,000 

Debentures of Affiliated Company 5% due 1986 , . . 20,000,000 

Total Liabilities. 88,SS04B,000 


RESERVE 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses $ 105,384,000 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Capital Notes 4Vi% due 198$. 

Stockholder's Equity: 

Capital Stock (Far V«lu# fie vhare). ...... 

Surplus. ... 

Undivided Profile ..• , . . . • 

Total Stockholder’s Equity . . # . • . 

Total Capital Aodounts . . . . 4 . . . . . 

Total Llabilftiet, Rqssiveand 


$ 74,696,000 
$ 90,886,000 

201,600,qob 

103,272,000 
$ 396,788,000 
$ 470,464,000 


AaiaM««v(sd jit;|Sp47S4aS.on Msfsh 31.1S9^ 
ptadp^.j^ aac^rt dapedta ped .far athar purpa^ 

MtM*IR OR MkDSRki. MliWilt INRORANQIE CdfCl^i^ATlON 
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Ulster :re\/olf 


moderates 


fitfure. His dpcli^ is ltot;he 
seemvllke to 


Rev Paisley hail lambasted and 
lar^gl^ >ktts Stormont, iflie 

pil^»n^f. -MV 

onec Tet«iK» 

Q*-NeiH,'' ^Pft -vckjadaly.t^k sutpiiac: Mt 

chjjiie 

in m Febifuary, 1909. 

I'his time he campaigned both as a 
Protestant staKvart and as a champion of 
the underprivileged. Since he is amd^ 
the six nv3St able men in Ulster be 
naturally had his reward. , ' 

His acolyte, the Rev William Seattle^ 
had a more unexpected success in Soul^ 
Antrim, defeating a recognisably ri|^t 
wing Unionist in Mr William Moi|;4p^ 
whose removal from Stormont was odl 
of the few achievements of Lord 0*NeilJ’$ 
last electoral throw. Mr Morgan wad|d 
have held the seat had it not beeh^^tor 
what would have been called an O’Neillite 
candidate, Mr DaVid Corkey, who pi^ed 
- more than 5,000 votes, chiefly sfrom 


i^owdng encouraged fhem to announce the 
formation of the ncw^^vAlUance pity, for 
ftdn^nts and Romah CadipHcs alike, on 

The nuxtesiMs do not yet have gi^ral 
, cie<l^||y Hie .K^ral 

afif (till ttijnding 
atidej alt])i|M4||K it iMmdd have been^toanB^' 
if Mr Roy' for one, had never 

ente^ta((^(da bicak 


if 

before to,1kMting &WMfdl b(| epidS^ 
libK Mr CrMt: wl^w^ 3!^^ She tot 
dhBB(x'of(kmieriting4hi^^ Bttoh 

f ovemmelit that to. ekm 

tormont down alt|MR!ff^^p||||^toto 

pot like that at all, 
dkat sort of summeri' 

^ -S' ;■ 1. ■ ■ ■ ^ 

■ Hi^ligamsm ''. '.Jf 


knd 

''this was 
'■. 'Miinday 


hce j^olours. When 
K^iOPanotama on 
, ptdtested ho|rly, 
man would 
lipl^ not tOc}«9^ 
ft ;i>ew prty'fats 
them that 
h WV^n, whjo ran 


How to 
pal^-bfshe^ 

^ojbltotoiiitifw in4ai^! 






hundied-vqtes 

. doing on the light 

and m!e'".^niaBce if doing on the Idlt, 
4n<toto)t.to» clot»\the„ Unionist Mock 
vote inw is to toptogl -ito smithereens. 




■thirdoes tlq^^sscn'ra».*«snni 
vicious.., jpild^e 
>«iow pnietifiatt by son^ 
which • has become ^ tt#dci 

mythology. The phee aay 
pys who appeared . ;ph 
Tdeviston recently and <atd how 
-Sjbey anjoyjed' beatiii^likPakipnk t|ynM 
tor have^dpiie no ^fudjt thing ; 
say that When a^' 




These wera plainly people who had 
liked the previous MP, Mr Richard 
Ferguson, who was forced out by 
the Orange order. Although Mr 
Morgan was mightily vexed, this 
revolt qf the moderates was salutary. Thcii? 



¥%-■. ' ■ 




who deto not fear for )iis seat. What supply propr, 

kaefS tte Chich!$d:eri^fe^ , 

being M V But well audicnticat«i Jad 

Lbliidon. So Mr Craig’s political judg- occurred, and go on occurring, 
inehilM'^s come to within a touch of being ,,^ularly inihe Stepney-Bcthnal Green apa 
yliidMed : between Mr Paideyy and npjcttre^ldbjsidmork. s^ well as 

^ cessful toiigh prosecution. This afiKw 

cured the muen more, sinister situatii^^ 
Notcing Hill in i95B/ThatA^|»meraM 
have yet been brought my .& 
alleged assaults or other intidedti^^ 
east end of 'the ppt throe 
.the community rdations officer 
■over 40, not all of which can be im ajjgj| |y 
’‘;«-siust lend substance to the Pakplu’ 
ieeling t!hait nobody cares much^^mt 
happens to them. Rather late in th^iiky 
MPs, police and communily 
getting ^ether systemam^ 
l^lbit^tanis to imprewe 
"^nietion on violence, includi|§^(rap« 
to |)o,tibIe 
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New Inm Tarmactivity 

Tarmactivltv is helping to create a new life for 
thousands of city dwellers. Through its 
Construction, Bitumen Products and Roadstona 
Divisions, the Tarmac Derby Group is involved in 
providing new homes, roads, factories and offices; 
new shopping, recreational and entertainment 
centres; reservoirs and the many other services 
needed in the overspill towns being cnHited 
throughout Great Britain. ' 

Today the signs of Tarmactivity arp everywhere. 










y .iiep(»-to,^.,<t{^weekeiidV 

bh Palti«M Mp^i^p|teto said 

militintt are now.:afid. to 
tiim cntK IS^ oUfinde the .arieiiilf But 
vt^.liiit J'akitunu hfiur the finM^ent 
cfloalMhtthat dteir own mjiuvity 
fl^l^ln^li^^Hlf llte bullies, some of ihQttare 
M^iiln^ the obvious cbtKHllijKX*..' 
ii|i^ df tite titniUec/reported t .,,. 
ta'iui Mom tiian minbr 'harast|tt^; 
cati %e Wri^ dosYn at tchoolbfty' 
^;;|he poverty ,<}f die 

arte'iltiwO'theoer itaasy |^i)g.|nlr tiy;. 
ptut lithemdohs of jib|in%Fi4>Mr who luilse 
up'tte east end’s 

lie one has' {orgetten th# Jem experioiiKess 
iii^'dhe''ipj^. 19wre;is%tt]|'ei»ie 'to Mf- 
ihmiy ini stepiiey ndw before: hoO^an^t 
takes on the more nnister ghne ofi! 
racialism, or before publicity brei^s more 
violence. Television producers, please 
note. 

nv 

Please, sir I 

The sagging jaws of Independent tc^le- 
vision’s habitual critics told their own 
story: none <rf them had ever heard of 
the Independent Television Authority’s 
choice as its next director-general, Mr 
Brian Young, once a master at £^n, 
former headmaster of Chanerhouse and 
lately director of ihe Nuffie'ld Foundlatian* 
Naturally this did not stop the jaws from 
wagging tremendously thereafter. Such 
hoiMhold names in the industry as Lord 
WiHis, Mr Allan Sa]^r and Mr Stuart 
Hood promptly ca^igated the ITA for 
not picking a television professional. Mr 
Youitt had g^ng for him his experience 
in eo^tional and social issues and a 
better brain fdoiible Brat at Cambridge) 
and more finaadal experience than his 
traducers. But with engagii^ candour 
he admittied to all and sundry that he 
had no experience ol television whatever, 
although he hoped to read it up. 

This inexperience may yet mean 
trouH|^, .a^^ if a general election 
campaign is under way ^en Mr Young 
tales in October, although peihaps 
Sir Rob^ Fraser could be persuaded to 
stay close to a tel^one in such an emer¬ 
gency. But the au&ority could claim that 
no, 'Uxphne television professional put in 
^stayed in-^for the jdb, with one 
except^n: ^at ,was Mr jElobin Day, 
whom the audioirity took very seriously 
and who deserves public credit for 
pid^y malbug h^s^ available. 

, *|li€ Mr Ypiing have been so 

to briog hint 

i|4p> pejoijty tha^ WUeves in iettipg 
v|og fee jnabbit Mr Yopng seems 
tp bf jciiid of man .who/will take a 
^t^ diaie m n^ii^ Up bU tniody but 
; #1 he ,w^I not allow. 

0^: broken, ftc wijajpatttti^ p 

expied to intensive lobbyingf in ^ peif 



yourip: money moftors most 


few months, and if tliat helps him in his 
short course to inner knowledge of ITV 
so mpPh dhe better: he is not a nuin to 
be unaware o*f when he is being got at. 
What he does need to know is how ITV 
is going to manage for money. The 
£6 millkm off the levy is not enough to 
maintain standards pn current advertisii^i; 
income; Mr Jenkins probably ought to 
have given another £5 inillbn back. 
Television advertising is down by 13 per 
cent in the first three months of this year 
compared with fhe same period in 1969. 

It does seem als if fTV is suffering from 
somedting more serious than the turn¬ 
down in consumer spending (which ought 
to right itself this year), and now faces 
an uncertain future in which its total 
audience is just not going to grow, while 
costs escalate as before. ITV is not rich 
any more (which knocks on the head 
most of the ideas coming from the rebel¬ 
lious programme makers, past and 
present). It is now visibly not as rich as 
the BBC when it comes to news and cur¬ 
rent affairs programmes, which are the 
backbone of network standards. Mr 
Young will need all the financial acumen 
he has got to cope with this one. It is, 
needless to say, something that Lord 
Willis, Mr Alan Sapper at^ Mr Stuart 
Hood would not be expected to cope with 
in a month of profitable Sundays. 


Drug addiction 


A tale of two 

projects 

- ' .- . ...... 

I ■ . r . 

The new £80,000 putpoie-built unk^ fblr< 
drug addicts at St 01 ave*s Hospital, 
Bpitmndsey, in Southwark, has run into 
tpe ^me sort of as usually 

'to ,^p«>yi^ '.ih, thk 

'cpmtnilm tot; ‘01^ 

pritoni^rs, for, insftanc^ or dr, 


evc;n more ^unreasonably, the n^ntally 
handicapped. It follow^ theri^re, thaii* 
any, attempt to start Kpstots or clinics 
for tho»c who Irw on Briudn’s dusty 
frin^s should be preceded ah4 accompan¬ 
ied by a tremendous amount ot .pktkpt 
explanation to the ordinary P%>te 
among whom they are going th be p^fced. 

Last year, a bjg puMic relations >xer- 
rise.of this sort took place in the dekhr 
boiiring ' borough of Lewisham, Thi 
Community Drug Project, a charitable 
organisatbn founded by workers on both 
the clinical and research sid^ of dfug, 
addiction, wanted to open a rehabilihpon 
hostel in the borot^ for ex-addb^ 
recommended by the clinics they had 
liccn attending and vesy <^irefully select^. 
As planning permission was needed, a full 
letter of explanatbn accompanied the 
request to the borough planning com¬ 
mittee and a similar one w^ issued to 
the local press. Pamphlets were distrib¬ 
uted ; speakers were made available to 
talk to various groups like heads of 
schools ; meetings to hear objections were 
organised ; ptbple in favour were 
encouraged to write to the press so that 
the objectors did not, as usually happens, 
get all the pubKrity.' The result : plan¬ 
ning permission wai granted ; the load 
press, editorially, supjpoited the project; 
SO did most of the residents in the immed¬ 
iate neighbouihood \ and though it 
would be premature to Sly that all 
opposition has disappeared, at least the 
project has stkrted quietly and without 
fuss. ' 

No such effort appelt^ to have been 
put into the opening of the Bermondsey 
unit. Admittedly, those re^oniible had 
a hander case to put across ; 'the treat¬ 
ment of addicts is, on the face of it, more 
likely to arouse fear than the rehabilita¬ 
tion of former ones, but the need for 
explanation ought to have been recognised 
as correspondingly greater. As it was, the 
inhabitants of Mrmondsey have been 
watching the unit going up virtually on 
thdr doorsteps (the builders did not help, 
by labelling it drug addiedon unit from 
the moment they Itogan work) and their 



ft ntMfn’r have 
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fear hau swollen out of aU as, 

building has progrbsed. The^dl^tors 
hav^ secured the sujmrt 
cleigynpui and of rheir MP, happens 
to M Mr Bob Mellish, the whip. 

\^ether the unit will ever open 
to ^g addicts is uncertain. It was a 
silly place to piit it anyway. The local 
residents^ fears that their children will 
be *'oon^mmated by the addicts are, 
like all such fears, gmdy exaggerated, 
but the unit couHd hardly be more con- 
spkitous. Nor need it have been placed 
at St Olave^s. The hospital is part of 
Guy% and at Ouy*s, in a seedy run-down 
comer of Southwark near London Bridge, 
with comparatively few people living in its 
immediate i^ighbourhood, the unit 
could have been tactfully tucked away. 
But like other teaching hospitals Guy’s 
would have bbu horrified at the thought 
of having to soil its hands by treating 
addicts. So its failure to explain the pur¬ 
pose and need for the unit to the good, 
if misguided, people of Bermondsey is all 
the more regirettable. 

PPB 


What's school for ? 


PPB—the system of expenditure analysis 
initiated in the American Defence 
Department and extended by President 
Johnson to the rest of the federal govern¬ 
ment—is creeping around the British 
administration too, The Home Office is 
encouraging ^lice forces to adopt it and 
hopes to build up a national police budget 
on PPB lines from their individual 
accounts. But the latest, and biggest, 
convert is the Department of Education 
and Science, which has just completed 
a feasibility study* of how the system 
could be used to shed a little more light on 
Britain’s £2,000 million a year education 
accounts. 

PPB stands for planning, programming 
and budgeting. The idea behind it is that 
it makes more sense to cost an expenditure 
programme according to objectives rather 
than, say, institutions or departmental 
baUtiyicks. It is then necessary to dream 
up some indicators of success in achieving 
the objectives and, hey presto, die deci¬ 
sion maker is pre.sented with a carefully 
costed range of policy choices for allocat¬ 
ing his resources. In one sense, it is just 
another fancy name for a system of 
management by objectives, which Mr 
Cled%vyn Hughes, for example, is trying 
out in part of the Ministry of Agriculture 
(see ^ge 60), Where the organisa¬ 
tion which works out the PPB system is 
tl^; same as the one which actually Sp^ds, 
a^. .has to account for, the money in 
ikta|li, it of course provides a sysbut of 
acxb'untable inanagement,, as it is intbufied 
to do for the police forces^ But the Depart- 
n^t of Eduction is going to PP6 

for the DJBS.'' MMiO* 


pujblk bryW- ab 

obji^tivcfc'di; 

department nbt an 

existingifi^^ of 

abil|% eabm insults, tl^ tendency to sti^: 

op at sehooty dehnquency lates--^ 

The offic^ ^ fhe educH^n 
department and the'^reasiiry m^o put the 
feasibility study toother have designed 
a pretty mnocuous series of programmes 
and objectives by education levels (dr, 
roui^ly; age groups), into which ^ the 
particular enthusiasms of individual 
Secretaries of State can be slotted. The 
green paper preparatory to a major new 
education bill expected this summer, for 
example, will be one attempt to All in 
along the dotted lines. But of course mosjt 
of the money is actually spent by locat 
authorities, with the help of a very non¬ 
specific rate support grant ; how much 
point is there in the department producing 
detailed national programme costings 
without the local autborities working on 
the same system ? The trendier local 
authorities are putting PPB to work on 
their own budgets, but then they may well 
define their objectives rather differently. 

One easy answer is that it is the educa^ 
tion department that fixes national policy, 
and the capital expenditure associated 
with it, and that anything which helps 
ministers to work this out on the basis 
of the best allocation of available 
resources, and makes the expenditure 
accounts more intelligible to them and 
everybody else, must be a boon. Of course 
this pretty picture is a highly doubtful 
description of real ^licy making. 
Education ministers are more inclined to 
fix on an objective without going into the 
precise details of cost ; resources simply 
limit the speed at which they can get on 
with it. And the tangible benefits of this 
sort of system tend to appear in the details 
of financial management—thus the cost- 
effectiveness survey the education depart¬ 
ment is carrying out on. education of the 
16-19 age group will be of real use not 
in some national policy for, say, sixth 
form collies, but to help education 
authorities decide what sort of arrange¬ 
ment would be best in their towns. One 
exception could be a PPB system for the 
university sector thought out by the 
University Grants Committee. It, too, has 
some of the same problems of divided 
responsibilities. But then the heart- 
searchings over university costs that the 
education department, the UGC and the 
vice-chancellors are all indulging in in 
preparation for yet another green paper in 
the autumn should make PPB thinking 
particularly fashionable there. 

Child poverty 

Action now 

After, the Budget’s dismal failure tp 
incri^ie family allowances the debate 
between/Mr David Eiinals, Minister ol 
State Department csf Health 
Social Sieurity, and ^e 'C^iM Poverty 



£nft«/s: arr«c9 i$ the best defence 

Action Group has become still more 
acrimonious. Mr Ennals took up 
cudgels in defence of Labour’s reccud 
back in January wben the pressure group 
published a well-documented memor¬ 
andum to him accusing the Labour 
Government of allowing poor families to 
become relatively poorer still during its 
period of office. This cut to the quick 
because the GPAG, a highly reput¬ 
able and influential body, is chaired 
by Professor Peter Towni^nd who 
used to supply Labour with bright 
ideas for social policy. Last weekend at 
the group’s annual conference an angry 
Mr Ennals came near to accusing it 
of selling out to the Tories. The Govern¬ 
ment is touchier than ever about its repu- 
tatbn in this field in election year, but 
has no right to complain at the Opposi¬ 
tion or anyone else exploiting the situa¬ 
tion. 

The CPAG not only is concerned to 
publicise the plight of poor families and 
stir up consciences generally but also, 
unlike some other professional gadflies, 
knows where tn aiim at administrative 
processes which hinder welfare benefiis 
from reaching people entitled to them. It 
is, for instance, almost entirely due to its 
nagging that the department is now going 
to publish a handbook on the ’’A code” 
—the hitherto confidential set of mstruc- 
tions to social security officials oh the dis¬ 
cretionary aspects (e.g. clothing allowances) 
of supplementary benefilt 

Whale there is room for argument 
about the advantages and disadvantages 
of administrative discretion in welfare 
matters, there is everything to be said 
for fighting meainnesB—^as the CPAG and 
others acting on its advice are doing v^ith 
increasing siicceits in appeals against 
refusal of siit^Iemeiltary teni^t.. ^nd 
only by pr^ssir^ individual easels cad tbf 
sps^nce the harsh posidon of didibtkl 
Workers suffering from the wage bie 
brought h(OTe. A report from the govern¬ 
ment on this subject is foflg overdue. 


Ax^ eb'U the hdl ah^yds of/the xqiSB 
fainib «^mexiditure survey .i^ch w^ 

. thetfi^AG and Mr Enhw incub to'airfi^ 
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You see here our M.l. electronic 
master clock. It keeps time by means 
of an oscillating quartz crystal. It is 
used in laboratories, airports and 
office buildings to pilot hundreds of 
scientific devices and wall clocks. 
WerM leader. Keeping time with quartz 
crystals is by now a 20-year routine for 
Patek Philippe. We are the world's 
foremost maker of electronic quartz 
master clocks. 

Offering you a quartz wrist watch, 
therefore, only seemed the next 
logical step. 

UnlHce mfif other watch. Apart from the 
hands and the plat, the Patek Philippe 
quartz watch has nothing in common 
with the one you now wear. 

Like third-generation computers, It 
uses integrated ciit|||ps: ^ I 
Like missiie teiemMlMrig^y^ms, it 


keeps time by means of an electrically 
stimulated quartz crystal. Unlike other 
electronic instrumentation, it has a 
case and bracelet made of solid 
tB ct. gold. 

Minute power'cell. The power source 
is a battery not much larger than a 
shirt button. You change it once a 
year. 

Half a minute per year. Set your 
Patek Philippe quartz watth against 
the radio time signal and compare one 
year later. You will find that your 
watch has varied by as little as 
30 seconds. 

As accurate as ntaster deck. The 
accuracy of the watch is guaranteed 
to within one^tenth of a second per 
day. The identical guarantee api^iea 
to the Patek Philippe master diodt 
itlustrated above. 


400 a mtch ae tor 1070. 
Weardtha 
same people who 
have been making 
hand'finished 
watches since 
1839. In very small 
numbers. 

This being so, we Shan offer fpr sale 
only 4(W Patek Philippe quartz watches 
In 1070. 

Should you like to know more etoout 
this latest technological breakthrough 
In timekeeping, write to: 

Patek Philippe, Customer Service, 

P.O. Box 35, Maidenhead, Berks. 



PATEK PHILIPPE 

qenSve 
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new computerised Expoif Iritettig<mce Service. 


Will you be one 

of the best-informed 



OVcf X800 firms have already 
Joined the Board of Trade’s new 
Computerised Export Intelligence 
Service. And hundreds more^ are 
Joining each week, to take full 
advantage of the service when it 
opens on June 2nd. 

If you have not yet filled in your 
application papm, now is the 
time to do so. 


Selectivity _ 

Coiiiputerised Export Intelligence is 
taitored for you —to save your time. All 
information is broken dpwn by com¬ 
puter into 5,000 product categories, 200 
geographical regions and 14 difierent 
types of intelligence. 

Overseas dmand will be preci^ly 
’ matched to home supply. You have only 
to list your markets, products and 
intelligence requirements once. And you 
will then be sent all those details of 
export opportunities directly relevant to 
yourself. Up-dating any information 
you want can be done at any time. 

In, addition, provision has been made 
for Project and ^leiVibes information: 


for example, architects, banks, consul¬ 
tants, and others whose interests cut 
across standard product and market 
categories. 

Speed 

Under this new system all information 
will reach you within 48 hours of receipt 
by the Board of Trade—urgent items 
will be sent by phone or telex. 

Coet " 

The initial cost is £ 25 . For this sum you 
receive up to 500 notices on the countries 
and types of intelligence for which you 
have registered. The computer will bill 
you for a further £25 either on the 
anniversary of your joining, or as soon 
as you have received 500 cards, which¬ 
ever comes first. 

Subscribers will also receive free 
quarterly and economic trading reports 
on more thati 100 countries. 

This new Export Intelligence Service 
demonstrates the detqrmination of 
the Board of Trade t6 provide an 
ever morb modem series of world'^ 
wide services to British expinteii. 


H.O. LOflckm: 01*248 5757 Tolex: 886143 

iMaetCMiiAtty 614:41^ 

itniMuih^ ^1-643 8221 TtJtx Zjon TelW 44214 • Cardiff 62151 Tslsx 49267 

Clasgaw 041.2^ 2855 Uku 7 lfm ' iieds 20485 Teltx 55472 
idnden (South Eastern CmibUm) 01-828 48$S Telex 25991 (lEMiem Counties) 01 d28 6271 Telex 25^1 
Maaeliestw 6614020821 Telex 66104 . Neweasito 27575 Telex 53178 


r 
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Join today!»% 

The service starts on June 2nd. So p 
don't get left behind. Fill in (he 
application papers on your desk now. 

If you have not received full details, 
complete the coupon below, and 
post it today. 

ToiTheDifector. 

Export Intelligence, 

Board of Trane, 

HUlute House, 35 Old Bailey, 
London, EC4. 

/ am interested in Computerised 
Export Intelligence, Please send me 
fuii details of your new service. 
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New flnancijEil 
prescription ' 


Take Dr Ivor Jones, who a few years 
ago launched a scheme for encourag¬ 
ing private practice among general 
practitioners, which incidentally failed 
ignominiously. Add to him Mr Arthui; 
Seldon of the Institute of Economic;' 
Affairs. Then, whatever the other ingfe^ 
dients, one can pretty well guess how 
the cake will taste. An advisory pa^I 
was set up by the British Medical Ass0eia<^ 
tion in 1967, under Dr Jones’s chairman* 
ship, to inquire into the health service 
from its origins and indicate trends 
the future, but it soon had added to its 
remit the preparation of an alternative: 
form of service that would be less depen*' 
dent on taxation. A summazy of' this 
financial bit has now been publishea*’^,;’ 

As wa.s to be expected, the panel 
poses an increase in private practice under 
a different guise. The keywords are 
selectivity and choice. Thus, Of die/threc 
proposed elements in financing the seivice, 
tax funds would be reserved for thin^ 
like in-patient costs for thet chronic 
and mentally ill, local health aqthorlty 
services, blood transfusion and ex^miVe 
items like kidney machines. Other inimical 
services would be financed by insurance, 
and insurance would take tWo fqrtns: a 
compulsory one, whose benefits, .would 
provide' roughly what the health "service 
g,j>^es a person today ; and a voluntary one 
would be alternative, not additional, 
to the former and which would offer 
highjRr benefits ”—unspecified, but said 
to allow people to exercise choice. The 
lowest paid would have their compulsory 
insurance premium paid for them oh a 
sliding scale tip to (in 1968^9 terms) 
£ 1,000, at which point a single person 
would be expected to pay.the full com¬ 
pulsory hliurance premium and abi^e 
which the panel thinks he would sfiart 
opting for voluntary insurance. 

It is only by tappihg personal con¬ 
sumption expenditure, the panel ^y$, that 
the proportion of the gnp de^t^ to 
health care in Britain can reach the 
Aiherican level. On the other hand, more, 
than onc.e the repbrt stresses the well- 
known fact that the, American proportion 
is high because of the price inflation in 
American medical services that die insur¬ 
ance schemes have allied.; Apparently 
there would be more i^tral over the 
proposed British voluniary insumrke 
scheihes, but,; if there were, a wholesale 
opdag , fpr (the repott does hot 

incidfi^%; the premium 

to^lsSAft at) : i^ effect is bound 
to bfe drew ^tors and dther workers 
ifUp;, consequent 

in bbth the /lax^provided 
the ^^'fvi'ces fina'A^.b^. ^ConSlr. 
'To cite 

*Bnd^>I^ical Association, Tavistock Square, 
WCi. ‘ 



brought no Brumas boom 


elie Vaiit sums channelled into health theta. 
Have pot been accon^hied by rising' 
staj^ras in .the publidy ^ provided 


seririces; on the contrary in some respects 
they have , fallen; . ' ' " 

" Nor .does, the report allow for two 
lit tdiditm: care that, detract 
fn^, 3^ it by 

ItisWinccu 'The mit* is ‘ 4 bathave 
a choice too-^ choice tp dp this or that 
test 6r fiot^ to c^erate or not^nd if 
paid by Ojf!!:Bervice from insurance 
funds, irwturally more likely to 

do something that may not be necessary. 
The second element is that people, as has 
been shown in America, do not regard 
health insurance like motor or fire 
insurance—as something they hope they 
will never have to use. Instead, mey use 
it to give effeeCto what they want, which 
creates an extra inflationary pressure tm 
a service that is virtually open-ended in 
what it can provide but—the whole wprid 
over—has too few people to man ft. , 

Londonl^ 

I I. .. |lU,i I _ .. 

BeatmarkOt 


The London zoo has never again repeated 
the dazzling popular success it had with 
the birth of the baby polar bear Brumas 
ip 1950, when die total num^r of visitors 
for the year exceeded 3 million. Not even 
Pipaluk^ bom in 1968, or the—admittedly 
barren—roinance of An-An and Chi-Chi 
have pro’fred as attractive. In 1969, 
according to the Zoological Society’s 
annual report published, this Friday, the 
number of visiles fell below 2 million for 
the first time in five yeara^ So the society 
again had a, deficit this year: it has had 

Bs 

on its aoos are beriming, to 


sto^r. 

jA^^niiing to its accounts, the society 
in fact nntltos a tidy profit on the I.ondon 
ebd^'bnt a slight loss on Whipsnade, with 
}its Iqr, krger stock of mammals but far 
.^f^eir vlkiji^, and a rather bi|^er loss on 
.scientific work. But this analysis 
e^clifc^ '/heavy general administrative 
cbks.rmikd' interest on some hefty loans. 

zoo’s massive redeveloptnont 
in 1958 and now about half 
has cost £3^ million, of winch 
' neany half came from private sources, 
although the government did give 
£250,000 and the GLC £too,o^. The 
society sold property and Used up 
s^mluses from earlier, lusher days. It has 
built 8 new pavilions, and the Bhowdon 
Ayiary, is now building a new 
houi^ and next hopes to 
lioii 'house. But this has 
-Whipsnade has been rather M 

capital, and neither the the 

(^<Weriiment rpakes direct contri&tiofts to 
me society’s income, though the London 
Bob' k on virtually rent-free cipwn land. 
Both zoos have suffered from the rash of 
new fkh^te kiQ parks, and there is also 
the amittous tiew manftipal Kh^eme’ tor 
a Blackpool zoo. But the society can still 
point to the tourist value of the London 
zoo in particular—nearly a quarter of its 
visitors are from overseas and nearly a 
quarter of all foreign tourists coming to 
London visit the zoo. The society looks 
ehvjously at the support gken to 
national zoas^ in otlier Countries. The 
Government has handed over a loan of 
£375,000 until the middle of this year and 
agreed to defer interest for the moment. 
If the society does not. continue 
to get as much generous private help as 
it has over tlie past ten years, the need 
for the Clovemment to provide regular 
support will begin to look really pressing— 
if only to help keep the fees down to a 
jlevel at which evecyione can afford to visit 
what is, in effea^a national coUeotbn. 




There is no bank .more qualified to help you 
find your way around Japan’s complicated 
business than Mitsui Bank. We’re Japan s 
oldest commercial bank, and we’ve b^ 
solving corporate problems for a cmtury. As a 
letulmg comn^en^i ^ J*«>w, we bawe 


coftnactions in "every key segment of Japanere 
industry, ribt to mention Japan’s largest fully 
diveKified industrial complex, Mitsui-group. 
'With its wotld-famous'irttematidnal facilities,' 
Mitsui Bank is Uniquely, able to hdp you witit 
anSr’an^ Ml business prpWNi)» yoti ^'haiv?^ 


Hm4 -OWkS: 12 rsrtliu-clw l-clrtWw;, Chiyods ku, Tokyo ; 

MITSUI BANK 

I (MM< onws: te w; toi MKIni BW*.' *««w. ««W«* I” 
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The lesser of two evils 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 


i|$ vicious bra>^Ut^r Within vdie 
lamily Qiu$t settle first. Then one 
pect 4 a> see Mr Varstcr ^ying 
forward a«am in An fsttefmpt to improve 
Afri€a> vdth the rest 

^ tte W]fMv;|t willWgi^^rately cautious 
stulf^ ,W'At: .teastjit though the 

days of the liftore' primitive verkrampte 


In a political situation that is one of the 
most static in the world, the South African 
general election on April 22nd managed to 
produce two mild surprises. First, the 
extremist Herstigte Nasionale party, which 
had captured all the attention during the 
six months of campaigning, was annihi¬ 
lated. And second, the established oppo¬ 
sition parties made their first significant 
gains in 22 years. 

The United party, which stands for 
pragmatic segregation rather than the 
rigid apartheid of the ruling Afrikaner 
Nationalist party, gained several seats 
from the government and significantly 
decreased Nationalist majorities overall* At 
the same time the small Progressive party, 
which stands for gradual integration df 
the races, cut down several United party 
majorities, whiile its single member of par¬ 
liament, Mrs Helen Suzm^, tripled hers. 

By world standards the sh^t may appear 
unexpecting. But in South Africa, where 
the ballot box has brought about only two 
changes of government in 6^) years, it 
verges on .the spectacular. English- 
language neWsgapers which support the 
opposition pieties ran special editions on 
TliunijJay morning with excited headlines 
proclahning a turn at last in the long 
Nationalist ti<fc. Whether or not this is 




so, the ripult is'^ undoubt^ly ^lihpoitant^' 
It means fhaife tfie government hria^ .moW 
return to th^ cautiously, fiextble. policies of 
a year Agd»:b|^ore; the extremist revdC in 
its ranks^put a stop to any further lihiftlU- 
isation and threw the Nationalist leader¬ 
ship into a reactionary flap. 

In^^fact it was the government's over¬ 
reaction to the verkramptes who iiplit away 
last October to forrh' a new party that 
produced the ripple of gains on the left. 
The prime minister, Mr VorSter, toolt 
fright immediately the split occurred. 
Obviously fearing the potential of the 
new part/s firebrand appeal to the simple 
but tough Afrikaners of the platteland, he 
set oiit to reassure the volk that he has not 
gone soft on any Of the old issues that 
animate Afrikaner nationalism. There 
followed a Hurry of tough laws and tough 
talk. It seems that this scared off the more 
moderate clement of the South African 
electorate, notably the English-speaking 
section which might otherwise have 
thrown in its lot with Mr Vorstei?* 

In the event, the Hetstigteis turned out 
to be a paper tiger. Their leader, Dr Albert 
Hertzog, was heavily defeated ; so was 
the deputy leader and the party’s main 
intellectual figure, Mr Jaap Marais. And 
beyond them^, one after another of the 
Herstigte candidates was humiliated, most 
polling fewer than a thousand votes. With 
.some results still outstanding on Thursday 
morning it looked as though the party 
would be lucky to muster a total of ^o^o<X) 
votes, let alone the 150,000 its leadership 
had confidently predict^. 

Mr Vorster in particular will breathe 
more easily now that the Herstigtes have 
been trounced. Though they posed no 
immediate threat to his party, they did to 
him. As the initiator of the new flexible 
or ” outward-looking ” line; he was the 
'main target for Herstigte attacks^ They 
viewed him much Us orthodox communists 
view a revisionist, and there can be little 
doubt that had the Herstigtes made any 
kind ^ showing in tbe election, Mx Vorster 
w^d have been quickly purged^ But 
they did not, so Mr Vorster survives— 
and must now take note of the revival on 
lefoV ‘ . ;• '''V ' ’V'.' '■ ’ ' 

Nodiing 

yet The diist <rf this feittt^^electbn with 


Trinidad ; ' ■ 

Black against black 

Usually a State of emergency is preceded 
by riots. In Trinidad bn Tuesday it seems 
to have been the other way round. 
Deciding that the time had come to get 
tough with country's black power 
movement (v^ich had planned a major 
labour de^mtmtion tor., Tuesday), 
Trinidad’s black, or largely black, 
government clamp^ a state A emergency 
on the country, d^lared an all-night 
cutfew and ar^ested^a ^number of bwk 
power and labour leaders. The result was 
riots and arson in Port of Spain, ^ 
capital, plus a minor mutiny in th^ 
strong army when some sobers tried to 
rescue a group of arrested men. Ftue 
people were reported killed. On Wednes* 
day the police claimed that all was. under 
control; but the shooting continued and 
the rebellious soldiers were holding — 
having taken hostages—at an Afore 
in Cnaguaramas, the pemhs^^a iVelve 
miles west of Port of Spain, 

Americans have a base on ajease 
runs until 1977. 

It , is ^ bitter for Dr Eric Williams, 
Trinidad’s prime minister since its 
independence In 1962, that, he should be 
pushed into the position of a law-and- 
order boss by forces more militantly 
nationalist than he is himself. He is under 
attack from people who not only preach 
a much more extreme version of the 
nadonaliem he himself professes but 
would also see it carried out at home. 
For Mihilc Dr Williams has much to 
about the injustices done to the -ppor 
eouritribs of the world by diC greedy rich, 
in bis own country, as in, other parts ^ 
the English-speaking Caribbean, economic 
power is firmly in the hands pf rich 
outsiders. In particular, the American^ qdl 
ccxnpany, Texaco, owns and cojotrola lj»e 
huge oil refineiy that provides ’T.pmdad 
vyith most of its fotreign ci^rcncyTr-but, 
unfortunately, not with a gr^at deal of 
employment. 

The theme of the black ppwermove- 
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Disenchantment takes a familiar shape in Port of Spain 


nient\s extension in the Caribbean is that 
there is no point in having black govern¬ 
ments when economic power is held by 
the whites. Trinidad is more prosperous, 
and has greater potential, than the other 
West Indian islands. And its relajSvely 
high income per head is less unevenly 
distriimted than in Venezuela, its richer 
neighbour seven miles away on the 
mainland ; there is far less visible 
evidence of the extremes of riches and 
poverty in Port of Spain than in Caracas. 
BiHt Trinidad has a dangerous amount of 
unemployment. The official rate is 15 per 
ccHft, and this does not take into account 
the hoys and gitls who cannot find jobs 
for at least a year or so after leaving 
school, or the huge numbers of under¬ 
employed. 

Dr WBliams’ left-of-centre political 
ideas rwsed the hopes and awareness of 
his peotie. The subsequent disillusion of 
the jobless, or those Who feel they should 
have a better or better-paiid job, is all 
the harsfher. And while the prime minister 
can justly c‘laim credit for preventing, so 
far, any racial clash between the Negroes 
and East Indians, who each account for 
over a third of the country’s i million 
inhabitants, he is now attacked by a 
movement which claims to be .speaking 
for the Indians (or at lea^t the poor ones 
who live off agriculture) as well as for 
the blacks. The political opposition of 
the mainly East Indian party has withered 
away. But the prime minister has had 
naitionalist opponents within his own 
cabinet, notably the foreign minister, Mr 
Ray Roliinsbn, who resigned last week. 

The government sfrong-arm tactics 
may win the day In the short term ; they 
arc Udlikdy to ^ good in the 

longer tenn. In hhy case Dr Williams 
is dealing with in essentially internal 
crisis, and no evidence has yet tiecn ^ pro¬ 
duced that would justify any armed 
intervention from outside the island. 

l]hui#eys reports indicated that 


Trinidad had asked for arms from 
Britain and the United States, and that 
the latter, at least, was hastening to supply 
them. But it also emerged that two 
British and six American warships^ 
including an American helicopter carrier 
that nonnally carries 2,000 marines, were 
heading for Trinidad. To stand by in case 
American and British lives were im¬ 
perilled ? Or for some other purpo.se ? It 
is still inconceivable that Dr Williams, 
given all the things heJias said, .should 
request American military intervention. 

The White House spokesman said on 
Wednesday that there wa.s no thought of 
anything more than the evacuation of 
American citizens, while Whitehall officials 
.said that tliere had been no request for 
troops from the Trinidad government. 
But there was also an unconfirmed report 
that troops coming from Jamaica and 
Guyana, but otherwise unidentified, had 
landed to support the government forces. 

Nigeria 

Rainy season 

FROM OUR LAGOS CORRESPONDENT 
The advent of the rains has brought new 
trouble to what was once Biafra. The 
first storms have already broken in the 
east, Inundating families left without 
shelter by two pillaging armies, whose 
looting did not stop at corrugated iron 
roofs. The rains will seriously hamper the 
distribution of relief by making many of 
the untarred minor roads virtually impass¬ 
able. 

Three months after the end of the war, 
much of the population is still shifting 
around. Enugu, capital at one time. of 
Biafra, now of the East Central state, is 
full of penniless job-seekers, many of 
whom have been sleeping in the open. 
Mosl Ig^s still lack elei^ricity a^d v^ter 
and Che relief operaCton is not as good 


as it should be : less than 3,006' tbns bf 
' food^^are being dis^i^M ;onIy 

i about half what was r^nuinendecl by the 
iofmer chief medical adviser of . the 
. Nigerian Red Cross. Distarjimtion is very 
Uneven. Some areas still have no supplies, 
in other places food rots for ladc of trans¬ 
port. Some food which is meant to be 
given away is being sold instead, and 
administrative bottle-necks often cause 
delays. 

But the emphasis of relief work is now 
switching; from preset to future needs, 
paxticul^-attention being given to the 
distribution of seed yams for the next 
harvest. The Nigerian Red Gross is due 
to halt its feeding programme at the end 
of May, and all other activities at the end 
of June, leaving relief and rehabilitation 
in the hands of the state societies and 
local rehabilitation commissions. 

In spite of all the shortcomings, 
expatriates in Lagos connected with the 
relief effort are satisfied that the situation 
is generally under control and that most 
people are eating enough or almost 
enough. This is confirmed by the handful 
of journalists who have managed to break 
the Nigerian government’s ban on visits 
iby foreign reporters : all is not well, but it 
is better than it was. As one reporter 
put it “ To me the situation seemed a 
vast improvement on when I visited the 
east just after the end of the war. But Vm 
sure that if my mother were to go down 
there, she’d think it was terrible.” Cer¬ 
tainly some things are returning to 
normal: a few businesses have opened up, 
as have many schools, albeit in difficult 
conditions. The civil service, too, is begin¬ 
ning to function again. 

Apart from the rains, the major problem 
remains the lack of currency and of jabs. 
There is still no decision on when or at 
what rate the government will convert 
Biafran currency. The East Central state 
is short of money itself, and many civil 
servants have received no pay or only part 
of it. About 50 Ibo doctors are reported 
to have left for other parts of the country 
because they were not paid and could not 
get the equipment t^ey needed to carry 
on. But money is coming in from relatives 
with jobs elsewhere arid from the soldiers 
still in the area, although much more than 
this will be needed to alter ifyt present 
poverty. ‘ ^ 

Cambodia . , ' 

_ _ _ V I 

Cruel fndblpoi^ 




Over, tlw.«|^st wedt; V 4 l^liSl ■ ha^e 
continued. their 
^i*noni Penh. They have' 
roads leading fium the 
of Kompong San &r 

Sihanoukville) anlTthe froisfi|t provinces 
flihere most fighting - 

llhe Cambodiaii made 

Sta atte!ii^4totwMi taken 
by the Vietrong at Saang, a village on the 



The Avis girl is a rare HrA 
But fly where you like, 
you'll always fibd one at the airport, 
waiting to meet yoiL 

You walk up to our desk, and 
the Avis gjurl helps you. 

She can tell you the routes, 
the hotels, the local places of interest. 

And the night spots. 

She's trained to welcome VIFs 
like you. 

Being an Avis girl is fun. 
Ptobably morelun than being an 
air hostess, a fashion ^nedel or , 
a beaufty be. Or we 

woii^i^ ^ great j^rh. 


She's got avdiole ran^of 
new cars for you to choose from. 

Could be one of mir beatidful 
new tollmans. 

She oRen drives it heraelf. 

You can have an Avis cau 
anywhere you need it. 

She dditvers it. 

The Avis giii meets a lot of . 
interesting people. 

She's an interesting girl. 

Next time you're travelling 
book an Avis car. 



Being a long way from home is getting 
to be an every^y occurreitce with us. 

We fly in to New York, for instance, 
up to 5 times a din the summer. Not to 
mention our fligihts to Boston, Chicago arid 
Montreal. Bttf the Irish always haw 
been great ones lor travelling. 

Only trouble is, with a population of 


Ifeaknigwa 

not quite 3 million, thoe |ust aren't enough 
Irish to keep an airline of our dze 
So a lam prc^KUtion of the one and a 
hadf miukm paasengpe We ciury each 
year asen't Irien. 

The reasons why pe<q>ke fixna Britain, 
and other couittries, cnbose to fly Aer 
Ungus are many and vaiiouiB. But it etwiin 
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reasf^l^ to aMOBW is 

th«t to«$r tii^ ]pfi:BC»U%; 

Altor^U, oto 

a]%to>niN»iiM» in tonR 9 ti}{«i|t^|p«^ atol' 
ttficitoicy!. ,One oiavnot hive i cdnqtoter 
Weing tjrriera •^, we have. Anotoer 
iiiay aqi havt our servi> 

^tocitMei. Btotthy «to Itovtrdltoo^^ 


airHnes acetoudK ihe sieiw. We don't quite 
latqer vdiat it is that nt^s 114 diffeient. 
PerlwqMB it's juirt,that, however far from 

really leave 
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Is your present banker 
an international b2UL 

Or just an American 
banker overseas? 
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Manufacturers 
Hanover is an 

mternatiofial banJk. 
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Bassac river 18 miles south-east of Pnorri 
Penh. Brigadier-General Sosthene Fern¬ 
andez gathered five batta'Hons outside the 
town, and then marched liis troops down 
the main road behind a screen o{ terrified 
Vietnamese civilians carrying white flags. 
Described as “ volunteers," they were 
supposed 'to persuade their compatrioits to 
go away. 

The general called thas an attempt to 
“ appeal to the conscience of the enemy,’' 
and indicated that the tactic would be 
tried again. About 30 of the Vietnamese 
civilians caught in the cro.ssfire were killed 
or wounded. General Fernandez later 
attributed his tactics to the inventive mind 
of General Lon Nol ; the Lon Nol govern¬ 
ment described as ** unfounded foreign 
reports that Vietnamese were being perse¬ 
cuted ; and Saang remains, occupied by 
the Vietcong. , , 

The South Vietnamese l^ve agaiQ 
•crofi^d the frontier to attack communist 
bfl^ camps in Svay Riei^; province,, 
appare^y in liaison with Cambodian 


army units. Meanwhile die Gamboc|ian 
government has indicated that it will 
“ concentrateall Vietnamese residents 
wanting to return to Vietnam. 

Our speciBl correspondent reports: 

Ihe difficult position of the Vietnamese 
minority in Catnt^dia is laigcly the result 
of a history, and of differences of 
character, that soured Victnamese- 
Canibodian relations long before the 
present crisi.s. Educated Cambodians 
believe that they have been the- vittirn> 
of Vietnamese expansionism for centuries. 
Ev^n today they are thankful that the 
French saved them from what might have 
been permanent Vietnamese domination. 

CamJbodia’s decline was originally 
caused by the intolerable exactions of the 
Angkor theocracy. But ever» under the 
French the Vietnamese were the most 
favoured people in Indochina. Vietnam 
had the only university and the best 
i?chools in the region. Sihanouk went to a 
Saigon iycee, 'Fhe French used X^ictnamese 
civil servants to help govern Cambodia 
and Laos. The Carnbodiana were naturally 
jealoi^s of Vietnamese privileges. And they 
remained conscious of racial and cultural 
differences. While the Vietnamese belong 
to the Chinese culture, the Khniers are 
more closely related to the Indian. Only 
50,000 of the 350,000 Vietnamese in 
Cambodia are Catholics—though all 
figures are debatable. But Vietnamese 
Mahayana Buddhism, with its underlay 
of ancestor worship, is very different from 
Cambodia's blend of Buddhism. These 
differences, together with the traditional 
Vietnamese assumption of superiority, 
explain why there lias been little 
assimilation. 

Apart from I'onkinese labourers 
brought in by the French .since the 1920s 
to the rublier plantations, most Viet¬ 
namese in Cambodia are from Cochin- 
China. In the countryside, many "are 
concentrated along the Ibnle Sap, the 
Mekong, and other rivers as fishermen. 
Even those who settled over a hundred 
years ago—including some led by 
Catholic.s escaping the VietnameHi 
emperors’ religious persecution^—remain 
today quite distinct. The most recent 
arrivals have been refugees fleeing the 
Vietnam war. They are mainly living in 
border areas.- There are at least 100,000 
Vietnamese in Pnom Penh, also living ^ 
apart, These are iJ^aiqly . shopkeepers^ , 
craftsmen, or professional- people. &mc 
are ricli, but they are d^mlely second to, ’ 
the Chinese in econonjj'ic, power. Small- 


bureaucrats, teachers, and students—aiMj 
r^ponsive to the govei^menfs 
Vietnamese propaganda. Thete were^iHc; 
kind of people who attended the Jftiom 
Penh demonstration twd weeks ago, which, 
included a historical pageant ^howing^, 
Vietnamese injuries to Cambe^iat in the;' 
past. One narrator said that the Viet¬ 
namese are the cruellest and block!iest Off 
rascals and scuni,’* 

The attitudes of the peasantry are*! 
harder to measure. Cambodians and 
X'ietnamese have killed each other in the 
past, but .so far the peasants have 
generally avoided the fighting. In border 
areas, the Vietcong offered profitable 
smuggling work to fanners, 'Hie govern¬ 
ment is trying to turn the peasants, like 
the intellectuals, against the Vietnaniese, 
because this is believed to be the best way < 
of preventing the Vietcong from recruiting 
them in the attempt to restore Prince 
Sihanouk. 

At all cost, the government is trying to 
avoid civil war. The local press has 
attacked foreign journalists who have 
reported Cambodians fighting beside the 
Vieut'ong. l‘he government Ims continued 
its propaganda campaign against the Viet¬ 
namese in the provinces in the hope of 
arousing national feeling. 

Young intellectuals who arc the 
enthusiasts of the new regiine^{^tiH say that 
they admire the Vietcong's resistance to 
America. But they have convinced them¬ 
selves that lit is the Vietnamese people and 
nation who threaten (Jainbodia’s exist¬ 
ence. The Icxral Vietnamese and Vietcong 
are seen as the fbrcrunnfsrs of a neW phase 
of Vietnamese expansion. The older 
members of the government may be more 
sceptical, but this emotional nationalism 
is a useful weapon, and for the moment, 
Cani'l)odia has few weapons ava^able. 


71^ mn-aligmd 

Living up to 
their name 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
After three years of prodding from 
President Tito, the non-aligned nations 
agreed at Dar*es-Sala|im lasL^ w a 
new mwtii^ of bead state, the third 
' fitti’ this itew sunimit, due in 

: the pifhmer,:^y 0^^ con$mi.that there 
.little to hold lather ihis 
'’uwfeldy of 72 natmni spread 

■j:'bver'topr continents. . 


bone^, lifter-skinned, >:tiye add, off 7 alnpst 

quarrefeome, ;tl;ie Vietnaojei^f are. - agree on ince^ at 

nisa'bly differem'from the he^vi^r, because erf a sharp \piMle )be^ 

and quieter,<}tim!bodis^^ ‘ % Arab states and black Africa on tbi^choice 

Educated Addis Ababa was dropped 

about,ifhe8e of sotto voce Arab objections to 

“ VktnaiJMsst^/N^ wA tbp fithippia's tics with Israel and the United 

Khmer with. 

moyement ,''i:di>ce '' badk|4" by' '^ttusaka, appioi^ to South 

Rhode^..%i|,4i^ria's forifign., 
Was.equally'‘^diiftennined. -that 
Vietnaiintfse' embalBies 'kik iJ®^^ We najned his 

most literate CamUxdliah^—amiy^ officers, chances l>ccAu«e; lew.hations were, sViHinf: 
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to trust the Atgertsns with st<||ring the 
sunipiit meeting after the uncomprofiawing 
line he *took on vAnoufi Jasues. Lusaka it 
win be, pos&My in jury, 
lliis Lusaka verm^ Algiers controversy 
revealed a divergence 6 t interest between 
Egypt and its radkai allies in the Arab 
world* The Egyptians^ ^gger to ntobilise 
th^ broadest ^upjpbrt' against Israd, 
Wanted to keep out of avoidable tangles. 
Though they recognise the provisional 
revolutionary government of South 


Going to school 

8Y OUN SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

, The day after they arrive at the jungle 
warfare school at Kota Tinggi, in Johorc? 
state in southern Malaya, new students 
are >iaken for a short walk in the Jungle, 
A good patrolling rate in the jungle js 
itiKMi metres an hour. So the first walk 
lasts leas than an hour and covers less than 
a mile. To your unfit and sedentary corres¬ 
pondent it .seemed much longer. Kven for 
fit, well-trained troops, if they arc new 
to the tropical rain forests of isouth-east 
Asia, “jungle-hashing” is not a piece of 
cake. Nevertheless^ that excellent battalion, 
the 2nd Royal Anglians, sent its first train¬ 
ing patrol into the jungle for four houre at 
a stretch on the third day of their iltTwal 
from Britain to take part in the five-nation 
combined exercise, Bersatu Padu. These 
soldiers came out of the jungle grumbling 
a little, but in good physical shape. 

The jungle may be neutral but, at 
first vising, it is forbiddingly strange. It 
takes time even for the best troops to get 
to know its so that they can live, let 
alone fight, in h. The compass is as indis¬ 
pensable as the rifle or machine carbine, 
'and hearing, with the field of vision cut 
down to ten yards, is as important as sfight. 
Pa tilling in the jungle is a matter of 
taking a few paces at a time and then 
stopping to listen and to look. War in the 
jungle is a matter of ambushes, while 
ambushes are the product of hardiness, 
silence and stealth. Practice is the only 
teacher. 

The present commandant of the jungle 
warfare school, Lieut.-Coloncl John Cross 
"Of the 7th Gurkha Rifles, is one of those 
gifted;' dedicated eccentrics that the 
Brkfih army has the habit of spawning. 


Vietnam, they lay low when it came to 
deriding on the latters appheation for 
full meml^ership of the non-aligned club, 
Jugoslavia, and cvfen more so India, weik 
eft^ually keen to temporise. A backstage 
compi^mise to give the Vietnamese 
observer status, like other liberation move¬ 
ments, was upset when Algeria and other 
radicals such as Guinea insisted on the 
whole loaf. 

There were two Cantbodian delegations, 
one from the new regime in Pnom Penh, 


He says it took him a year to get to know 
the jungle. But this is the standard of a 
perfectionist who once lived out in the 
jungle for over 90 days at a stretch, and 
for of those days holed up in a patch of 
jungle no bigger than a tennis court. For 
troops fre.di out from Britain, six weeks 
of intensive training is reckoned enough 
to make them jungle-worthy. 

That looks about right. But the greater 
the time spent in the jungle, the more 
neutral it becomes. Plainly, troops living 
and training in south-east Asia can be 
more quickly pitched into action in the 
jungle than those flown out from Britain 
and, once there, are likely to prove the 
more effective. ^ 

The aim of the jungle warfare school is 
to instruct in.siructors, normally through 
six-week courses for 45 officers and 
NCOs. These courses will continue to run 
throughout the year when, in April next 
year, the British-mn school becomes a 
five-nation Commonwealth jungle warfare 
centre. A Malaysian will then become its 
commandant but, for a year at least, 
Colonel Cro.ss will be its chief in.structor. 

Those who pass its courses go on to 
teacb their units, and it i.s the present 
intention that after 1971 about 
British and Gurkha soldiers will train, 
each year, under their own instructors, in 
the Kota Tinggi area. Men and units from 
Malaysia, Singapore, Australia and New 
Zealand will receive similar indoctrination 
in the ways of the jungle while, presum- 
a()Iy, as in the pa.st, men from other 
nattan.s vitally interested in this peculiar 
art of war will be able to attend the 
courses as well. If Mr Edward Heath 
comes to power and continues to station 
troops in Singapore and Malaysia, the 
activities of the jungle warfare centre may 
well expand. 


the Qtjj^r sent by tfk deposed Prince:i 
Sihanm^k* T&is po^d a smp&r ideo^gkal 

prob^ttVisib A^ed ;that 

'■ np^Htine sure 'who corne,ibpt oji'i 

top in Cambodia,, Most detejfah^i(j^^ 
ally India’s, were hedging thetr 
like Ceylon, Indonesia and. Malaytia^ 
insisted that the Oonfereni^^ 
business to take any* able; 
in exile. Even Taimnk^ tho ^ 

was ^quite'cl^r ' Jkiiith. 

Sihani^ <^^ld not p 

his delegation. Bpt .h^dlinei>f fo^ed the 
Tanmiiafis to back-tmdc, knd 'ii^ five- 
nation jcounnittee is to “ study’’. ttk issue 
in the hope that it will have gonO away 
before the summiit. 

' jSt^> nnich time was spent on controversies 
like these, that the conference had no 
Q^ance to go into anything else. President 
Nyerere had attempted to ledefine non- 
alignment ill his inaugural address, by 
giving it a new economic connotation 
which would transform the club into a 
trade union of have-not nations. The con¬ 
ference piously appointed an economic 
committee to draft a declaration of 
oljjcctives, which was duly approved 
with hardly any ddliate hecau.se no one 
(witli such honourable exceptions as 
Ceylon) took it seriously. 

In short, none of the pillars of the club 
has much reason to he happy. The 
Jugoslav.s can no doubt see that there is 
little hope of .securing frcjin this group an 
unqualified declaration against the 
Brezhnev doctrine of the limited 
M>vereignty of “ socialist ” nations. There 
is just as little possibility of enlarging the 
club to include such disenchanted 
nieihbers of pacts as Rumania or Pakistan. 
Though the Rumanians are not interested, 
Pakistan is. But Indian threats to boycott 
Dar-es-Salaam piade T'ito quickly drop 
his earlier advocacy on Pakistan’s behalf. 
As for P^gypt, the ties Israel has forged 
with black African states have made 
the club much less,,useful an instrument 
than Cairo had hup^. 

Lenin 


Crumbling cement 



" Comrades,*’ a mythical Russian party 
boss told his Lenin day audience. “ I bave 
some good news and some bad neWs. 
First the bad news. The Chinese have 
landed on the moon. Now the good news. 
All M theni;” 

It would have beein a happier time in 
Moscow this week if this Radio Armenia- 
style joke were true. As it wgs, tihe news 
mpsdy bad. Although the phinese 
the , centenary celcbmtlon]^; 
Which were dutifully attended by^aUother 
cbmmunist {aarties except the 
diey still i^naged to cast a , 

proceedin^^v T^o important foreign ethh-' 
munis«, JWrnania’s Ccau^tspu 0m iferdf 
Vietnam's l>uah> rtewwNi 
test fh amdaudity the on CSylnh 

^ ^ BrAnev's., keynotb, 

:^kte^ ;witb’■^Jug0s^ayk’f^ Tjto ■< 
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Unique Floating Rig 
drills in deep water. 

Transworld Rig 61 was launched on 26th Jan. 1970, 
six months after its keel was laid in Sasebo Shipyard. 
400ft long, 58 ft wide and 23ft deep, Rig 61 will dis¬ 
place about 11,000 OWT. The legs are 160ft high, 
with a footing at each base, and the distance between 
leg centers is 270ft. On the job the main hull will 
be about 30ft above water level, providing a stable 
drilling platform whatever the wind and sea conditions. 

Casing will extend as far as 600 ft down to'the 
seabed. Drilling and pipe work can be carried out to 
depths of 20,000 ft. Rig 61’$ unique design and its 
ship-shaped hull increase mobility and permit faster 
towing times...and cut the cost of moves. Designed 
by Transworld Drilling Co. of U.S.A.,this unique vessel 
will be ready for delivery this April. 


Skwriio floairr imkisliias Oo. 


fff Miys iJjit 

intcfcst ndll be 
fliiniiluiL be says that, everyone m dbe Woiid 

of busiiiess sand investment had better sit up aa^' 
nodoe. 
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vy of how: Slater is supeiHuganiakig bU 
l^ions fot die fmancial wars oi the 1970*$ appears ija 
this month's Unitholder. 

Unitholder doesn’t examine die operations of smne- 
body like Shtter in the mdinary dtiU manner. It tells 
you the inside infoimadon you need to know, but in a 
way diat’s fim to read. 

Be amongst the first to know about Jim Slater’s rad¬ 
ical plans and exciting new man^ement philosophy by 
postmg the coupon: four guineas a year kec^ you 
abreast of the changing worid of finance and money 
management. v 
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Our IHI Jet Engines are openihjg; F^.ex- 

arnple» we are developing vertical takeoff "and lai^dlns 
(VTOL) lift jet engines. Another of our .apedii^^ is 
en|^ overhauling. We era even devj^IhC 
technology. As nian travels Into the biusi end ln,hj me 
outer reaches of interplanetary space, we wllt heid.' 


Ow Mi Hot are "mother” ma- 

chiilaa: and 

other shaped- Jhi$ newborn stiel J|;theo used to make 
other msicl^eestj^ as^s^ amt jnitomoUles. What’s 
mowAidur heft lid cold mitls^bobst prodMCtlodviCut down 
on costs, top quiatfly end pmbisidn, ioo; In fact, 

our hot andbbid mlKa afiire||k{ng aceuhd the world... 
to help'thepeb^iof-tti^ld. V 
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Pop 


Korea’s Kim Il-sung, Mr.Ceausiscu used 
the pages of Pravda to as^rt his indepen¬ 
dence of Moscow. 

I'he Chinese, naturally enough, were 
not granted the same privilege. So they 
commemorated Lenin by an editorial 
blast in Peking’s three leading papers 
which accused the Soviet leadm of 
betraying Lenin and called on the people 
of the world to overthrow them. Ip ‘Jalxd- 
ling the Russians ** Hitlerite fascists and < 
nuclear blackmailers^ the Chixtes 6 ; 4 td not 
coin any new curses. But they did col^t ; 
all the rudest adjectives from their pre¬ 
vious polemics, in the most abusive auti- 
Soviet tirade since die border talks started 
in Pekii^ Wt October. 

The Russians were already feeling 
rather raw* for last week the Chinese 
had had a laugh at their expense. The New 
China News Agency went to town over 
the revelation that the audioritative 
Soviet ” theses ** on Lenin's anniversary 
had attributed to the BoU»ev% Jeader 
some remarks by the German sQCtiu demo¬ 
crat Otto Bauer, which Lenin had actually 
denounced. This misquotation had 
been discovered by the East Germans 
last January in time for the RussiMs to, 
delete it from the second printii^. The 
Guardian picki^ it up in February but 
Russian humiliatian was nut complete 
until the Chinese pounced on it last week. 

' Moscow’s holiday , spirit was also under¬ 
mined by purge rumours which continued 
to circulate in ipite of the appearance of 
all the top Soviet .leaders in their proper 
places at the joint session of the Central 
Committee and the Supresoe Soviet on' 
Tuesday. What started the speculation: 
several wed» as^ vras the. report that 
four leading propaganda officials bad lost! 
their jobs. . In three cases 

seems, may hieebjW e ! 

But uhe rumoured rein^val ^of the paity’s! 


propaganda chief to the Peking ernbassy 
might be connected with the ‘ Bauer 
blunder. 


Mr Brezhnev’s three hour speech at 
the Lenin coiwlave did not tou^ on 
political rumblings, domestic or foreign, 
except to make the usual plea for 
“ cemented unity ” in the communist 
world and the usual denunciation of 
China. His attack on China’s nationalis¬ 
tic policy ” was mild by Peking standards 
and included the declaration that Russia 
‘'would not be fouzul wanting*’ in any 
attempt to improve relations. (Present 
at the session was Mr Kuznetsov, first 
deputy foreign minister and Russia’s 
chief negotiator in Peking, who was said 
to be in Moscow “ temporarily.”) 

The Soviet party leader also repeated 
his recent allusions to Russia’s economic 
troubles, which he attributed to ” plan¬ 
ning errors.” He announced that the new 


five year plan was ” nearing completion ” 
and that the country was about to take 
“ new major decisions ” on the course of 
economic development. One clue to the 
new line of Russian thinking may be this 
weeks visit to Moscow by Mr Henry 
ii^oid II, to discuss American participa¬ 
tion in the construction of the world’s 
largest truck factory. 


Germany 

Ulbricht counts 
his spanners 

f^OM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

It can bt taken lor; giuiited that in their 
secular hours in Moscow this week the 
Warsaw pact chiefs consumed each other 
abouit their responses to west Germany’s 
bid for better relations. The opportunity 
was timely. On Wedneisday Bonn’s 
negotiator with Poland, state secretary 
Grorg von Duckwitz, arrived in Warsaw 
for a thinl round of haggling over a 
mutually acceptable wording lor what 
has already become west Germany’s 
virtual recognition of the Oder-Neisse 
frontier. On May axst the two German 
preimm are due to face each other again 
at the cbMerence table. And this coming 
Monday repre^ntatives of the four 
wartime al^ jwill rdupe their, new 
attempt, tO: ^^e the fp^re of west 
Berlin i has iJ^j^key eo final 

of w cxm^prontSies 

frokih' tfawt m .and 

Hen!. WiBi 

at 'Kai||iel, hi^ thw-ftiM ixppdfeeint 
achievchp^t. Bbt 

.jtejiTicsuftely 
1 ^ -fluid 



appofihiftnent, he may do'jite'bnly’to burst 
the reconnaissance bafibohs with a bang. 


Herr Ulbricht’a bulging sleeve and busy 
patter indicate that he is getting rek<Sy to 
ihakc out a variety of arguments for 
repcHing Herr Brandt’s ach^oes. ^e 
most effective one, if his allies insist that 
he must deal with Bonn, ^v^iidd hit to 
exploit the Warsaw pact goverfiments* 
msentment of the North Atlantic alliance. 
This his'publidsts are already doing, and 
Herr Brandtis visit to Washington 'ms 
enabled them to touch up toeir familiar 
cliche of west Germany as the ''spear¬ 
head of western imperialism and 
monopdiy capitalism,’* with traitorous 
Social Democrat ministers scheming 
to prolong the e^tence of Nato and 
the presence of! American troops in 
Europe. 

Herr Brandt had already drawn east 
German fire and brimstone for having 
remaxiced in an interview with Look that 
Herr Ulbricht’s government could not be 
regarded as one formed as a result of the 
people’s will, and by citing observations 
about equality made in '' Animal Farm ” 
by the *'arch-reactionary Orwell” After 
his statement to the Bundesftag he duly 
received another blast of obloquy. For he 
confinned that he had received 
Washington’s backing for the three 
" indispensable ” stipulations that his 
state secretary, Herr Egon Bahr, ted 
made in his talks with hfr Gromyko 
preparatory to beginning negotiations for 
a Russo-Gehiian treaty mutually 
renouncing resort to force. 

These arc/; First, ^he preservation, 
pending a peace treaty, of the four war¬ 
time allies* ultimate responsibility for the 
whole of Geimany. Second, acknowledge¬ 
ment of the German people's right to self- 
determination and thus of the Mssibility 
of them eventually reuniting. Third, no 
agreements for reducing tension except in 
conjunction with arrangements for 
improving the situation in and around 
Berlin, and particularly for securing West 
Berlin’s selt-chosen relations with west. 
Germany, 
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By Herr Ulbricht’s lig^, ^ atone 
wfi^iU give him ample pretext w'calUnj? 
oflT the Kassel meeting or ^ilirecting 
trusty Stoph to wreck it. But ttcrr 
Ulbricht has at least three other sizeable 
spanners at hand for ^ throwing into the 
works. One is his insistence that Bonn 
should reply to his proposal of last 
December fora formal treaty between the 
two Geiman states, based on unequivocal 
recognition of east Gcnnany as an 
independent and sovereign state, befoie 
which better relations between the two 
could not be devclopeci. He knows that as 
it stands his draft treaty is unacceptable. 

A second is his claim that west 
Germany owes the Deinocraric. Republic 
over DMi<k),<m)<) million million) 

as its share of postwar reparations to 
Russia, and as compensation n>r the drain 
of labour and talent to the west before 

A long coo! 
summer 

On Thursday the American and Russian 
ncRoiiators in Vienna held their fourth 
meetings in what has already become a 
traditional atmosphere of total discretion 
and silence. For the 500 journalists who 
had flocked to the Austrian capital for the 
opening on April i6fh of these strategic 
antis limitations (Salt) talks, it was all just 
as frustrating as it had been last November 
and December at the two super-powers’ 
preliminary sessions in Helsinki. But, once 
again, the media’s loss is the world’s gain. 
There is everything to be said for keeping 
the talks that arc now going on, alternately 
in the American and Soviet embassies in 
Vienna, under tight wraps. When there is 
not the slightest possibility of agreement 
being reached quickly, it is all the more 
important to keep the climate cool and 
free from the kind of artifldally generated 
excitement that any serious indiscretions 
would produce. 

Even those observers who got as cIo.se 
to the Salt talkers as they could were able 
to observe little more than that the 
Austrian sun shone more warmly than the 
Finnish one had done in November. The 
general idea is that the Vienna talks will 
chunter steadily along, at the rate of two 
formal meetings a week, until July or 
thereabouts; and then, after an undefined 
break, Mr Semyonov and Mr Gerard Smith 
again in the autumn in 
Helsinki, where the Russian.^ seem to feel 
safCT, (One wonders why. The Au.strian 
pohee arc even standing guard over their 
embgisy’s drains. What more can the 
Finns do ?) Meanwhile the. Russian dele¬ 
gates are comfortably housed in a suburban 
sulphur q)a, while Mr Smith eOjoys the 
use of an office in the appettsingly named 
Strudlhof, with a plaque on his wall 
recording that the Austrian ultimatum to 
Seibla that set off the first world war was. 
sent frohi this rpom*, ^ 

It is dlle of third world war 

that gives $ab its aatibeidinajy flavour. 
Two are widely a|p^ a^t dibse 
ittlks; dmt the panfeipanil are serious**; 
and diat, apart from me possibility of some 
limited moratorium on weapons develop- 
^/or dqfloymem, it must take a 
Ipiy, icMilg time to reach any substantive 
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the Berlin wall was puf up to stop it. a fortnigh|!s;iiin$ bi^t it could serve Herr 
When Herr Stoph formally submitted Ulbiicht pret^t for 

this claim at Erfurt, Herr Brandt brusihed obstruction. 

it' aside with the rematk that west A third could be his objection that no 
G|rmany could scarcely be expected to serious business can be done with west 
pay for the defects of the communist way Gcnnany itniil it dismantles certain 
of running a .society. But East Berlin is institutions and revokes certain laws that 
reiterating it, and last week it raised the are incompatible with the Democratic 
bill to DM 120,000 million, explaining RcpublicVpretensions to equality. On^ of 
that DM85,000 million of this represented the instifqeidiis is the standing advisory 
damages resulting from the flights to the committae, attached to the federal 
west, and pM35,ooo million reparations, ministry fdr;/' tnner-Gennan relatibn.s, 
The west Gennan.s are parading fibres which condut^ research iuto toe 
intended to prove that Bonn has paid out problems that fwould face a reunited 
more than its fair share of reparations Germany. The offending lawf are mainly 
and restitution, and are recalling that those based on the premise that toe 
west Gennany has: provided a living for Federal Repul^lie b itsponsil^ for the 
millions of refugees froni the communist whole of Germany that lay'within the 
world. It seems as inconclusive an exercise frontiers of 1937. I^me have already been 
as would be an attempt to apportion the repealed, and others are, about to 
losses and gains to the world at large of 


agrertnent about the proclaimed purpose 
of the talks—the cuibing of the nuclear 
arms race. 

It has already taken three years to get 
the talks started ; it was in March, 1967, 
that^ Mr Kosygin accepted, in principle, 
President Johnson’s invitation to bilateral 
Russo-American talk.s. The increasingly 
heavy costs and the increasingly incalculable 
hazards of their rivalry in nuclear arms 
have helped to bring fhe two powers to 
the negotiating table; but so has ahso the 
prospect that, if they fail to halt their 
own “ vertical proliferation,” they will 
stand no change of succeeding in the joint 
attempt to prevent nuclear arms spreading 
around the world which they mbodied in 
the ,1968 non-proliferation treaty. 

Time is riot merely not on their .side. It 
is their overt enemy. There is not really 
anything comforting about the idea that, 
when next year begins, Mr Semyonov and 
Mr Smith, fortified by a summer’s .sulphuf* 
and strudl, will be glowing away in 
Helsinki’s winter darkness. Good though it 
i.s to have them talking at last, they haven’t 
got all the time in the world ; nor has the 
world. Afemen/o mori —to, the effect that 
things sometimes happen fa.ster than you 
expect: Mr Kurt Waldheim, who made the 
welcoming speech at Sail’s opening session 
last week, has since ceased to be Austria’s 
foreign minister. 



The EEC 

It's not wbat you 
do, it's the W!ay 
that you do fl 

FROM OUR BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 
Formally, and in the short run, the out¬ 
come of thi.s week’s ministerial meeting of 
the six in Luxemburg was cheering new.s 
—at least for those who would like to see 
Britain inside the European community. 

The agreement on the free movement 
of wine in the community, reached at la.st 
after more than four months (rf bickering 
over detail, enabled the ministers to put 
their signatures to a pre-Chri.stmas bum¬ 
per package. This covers the financing of 
the common fann piolicy, the gradual 
creation of direct community revenues 
from customs duties and food import 
levies over the next five years, with value- 
added tax phased in after that, and a 
token increase in rhe budgetary powers 
of the European parliament also from 
1975 onwards. It was also, for the French, 
a prior condition for the start of talks 
about enlarging the community. 

In the champagne-oiled euphoria of 
Tuesday night no one seemed to be 
doubting for a moment that the talks with 
Britain will have their formal send off in 
June in Luxemburg—or at the very latest 
early in July. What gives pause for 
thought is not the sulkiness of toe Euro¬ 
pean parliament, whose president Signor 
Mario Scelba came to Luxemburg to tell 
the council of ministers and com¬ 
mission that the derisory increase in its 
powers which is proposed is not acceptable. 
(And small wonder. In five years time, the 
parliament would get the right to increase 
‘ the budget within a margin of just 3J per 
cent, and most of the expenditure will be 
—in reality-—outside the parliament’s 
control.) After four hours discussion, 
the ministers concludjcd that they could 
nol go bRck On the coiiiptoniisc made with 
the French in February—and the prospect 
that the parliament will recommend 
naftioriat parliaments *H*t to ratify the 
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SPACE 

FACTORY 

lanovation will ba the halliiuirk of 
tomorrow'f growth markets. 

For eacample, exciting new produets 
made in earth-orbiting factories. In 
these space workshops, man will be 
able to make things he can*t ihake on 
earth... hollow ballbearings, steel as 
light as balsa wood. 

You don't have to wait until 
tomorrow for innovative banking 
services. Franklin National offers 


them right now. 

With our International Haa^cpiartm 
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marlmts—in America and anywhere 
in the world. 
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legend and a fact in the financial 
world. 

For imaginative banking services— 
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70 % otail tihe colourTy. 
irans witters Ibr the national 
network at which yottare now 
goggling , the* FVe Group is also 
a ttg and expanding wheel in 
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Rcclifier Units, Oerwaniuw Diodes, 
R»lse Height- Analysersand 
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an international group of cornpanies 
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And about time too: Sieco Menshok eongrawtatas the agrieultufa ministers 


whole financing package seemed, hardly 
surprisingly, to leave them quite unmoved. 

What is disturbing aliout the latest 
Luxemburg agreement is the time it took 
to get there, and the priorities it revealed. 
Since the middle of last year, and more 
intensively since February, the top 
ministers of the six have spent innumer¬ 
able hours, many of them at night, hagg¬ 
ling over such issues as half a percentage 
point on the alcohol content'of wine, or 
the exact definition of the dhoupage 
process by whidi weak German wine gets 
a boost of southern red. There has never 
been a better demonstration of the des¬ 
perate need to take majority voting out 
of the drawer where it lies unused. There 
was not a minister present who could not 
have won his point at home by arguing 
that he had been outvoted on some issue.s 
but won his way against opposition on 
others. Instead, the final dedl was a 
patched-up affair with escape clauses the 
size of a Jeroboam. 

With 'the wine finally mopped up, there 
is nothing to stop the six concentrating 
on preparations for the British negotia¬ 
tions. But having decided to start talks 
in June, they were hishing through the 
preparatory briefs whh a rapidity and 
light^helartc^ness that experienced 

observers ^gasping. Traniiitipnal period, 
relations With ^e s 41 

was given pnee-ovtr in a iiiftctipn df 
the time devoted to seriotis nsatten like 
the wine regulations. 

Sweeping the proUe^ under the red ^ 
carpet now. it -g^ing to prevent die 
dimgences'emetging later. And if, when 
they do, the'progress it at the same pace, 
and with the Ihiihe m^diode as it Was over 
the wine, their the pn;Mpects are good for 
a long-drawn-out hegpotiatioa of the t^a. 
kiangaroo-tail-soup variety. This fkiay W 
why discreet British voices, on itiMr sMe- 
linei.,weie Tush 

through by-die summer of rgyi. 

Hew ask .thlngfe^^may yet depend on 

thw' ., _ ‘mocW; 


tom and the Coal and Steel Community 
—into the one, enlarged, commission lay.s 
down that the commi.ssion should be cut 
back this summer to nine members. But 
all the ministers could do was invoke 
national domestic reason.*; for keeping it 
at the present size. And this debate 
seemed .to predominate over the question 
of the calibre of the members. If Britain 
;got the chance to negotiate with a 
politically respectable commission, it 
should probably take it, despite reluctance 
in Whitehall. But there is more prospect 
for the moment of a commission not far 
different from the present one. 

The other British pre-occupation—to 
be in on whatever discussions are held 
about political union—took a knock that 
was no surprise. M. Maurice Schumann 
adroitly swopped France’s return to the 
Westerfi European Union against 
Britain’s exclusion from the committee 
on political union due to report in July. 
Prdbably the loss is only apparent. If 
there is serious talk of political union, it 
will be with Britain and, if so, WEUi is 
as good a forum as any; except for to¬ 
other eiandidates who don’t happen tolic 
members. But then they have loi^ mifob 
abandoned any illusion that Britain cahs 
an iota for ..iheir interests in the forthr 
coming Negotiations. , 

Fume ■-■ ' 

If it'^ DOt ypu, then 
it's^yefur bmher: 

mWoURMAii; COWKSPONO^ 

tfesi ionc to fHte, said 
woK'to tliii luab in ;|U'F<intsWi tsle. 

tkut iprinnr'tp-nSoil % 

t» ’de{iete.:».|«H >3ter. 

It.-tp ^disal 

■ ihe^'cnn 

oder.''1n^'''-'aiiis' ioe ctgW.«»’ 


put into practice their prime minitter’e 
catdiy precept : the wreckers j^l now 
have » pay up. . 

, . 1 ^' 'liw hiw heeuii' <||y|^'«ote 

- m inytjlved ■%in.|'.aM"*imi®ful 

in 

jl»lcadJi% pcfional innVfcchce. the 

demonstration, turns into a riot, the judge 
will be able fo septe^ce them to two 
and financial liahality 

dkmai^i they did not 

lift 4 finyer. {iW penalties for the leaders 
and inspirers can be much heavier.) Given 
the propensity of French policemen to 
i arrest by-standers, which visiting British 
students could study recently at first fist, 
and granted that a meeting can be banned 
at the very hst moment, the scope for 
arbitrary action will be tremendous. The 
fact that judges will be able to exercise 
their discretion in assessing liability for 
damage is no consolation ; it merely makes 
the law even more arbitrary. 

The reasons for the new measures are 
obvious. The memories of May, 1968, the 
fear of a repetition, and impatience with 
riots, partitularly in colleges, have driven 
the government apd its supporters to seek 
new legal weapons. In fact, the French 
authorities alresdy have a mighty arsenal. 
Only one of the new ppvisions is really 
designed to fill a loophole, ^ Jhe law of 
trespass is extended from private homes 
to public buildings dci^oted to admin¬ 
istrative, scientific or cultural ” purposes. 
And the penalties are s^iff. A confronta¬ 
tion in Ibe vice-chancellor’s office which 
turns sour eduld result in sentences of 
up to two years and fines of around £450. 

That apait, the changes are aimed at 
intimidating would-be protesters. The 
gaullists hop^ to exorcise their own fears 
and those of so-called “ silent major¬ 
ity.” The cohomt, which has crossed the 
ocean, is not, ip Friuico, tiumerical. Earlier 
this , month, only a of the students 
pt Nafitme to^r^pairt |n the officially 
sponsored dectiodf/tllitsnot prevent * 
tnem Ifom belliit: as silent 

mjority, it is not a question 

of'nuixjbiera;;%ut w ^aring^ the views of 
^the esmbli^ehp^'r''. 

penalties for 

** wredkeriy^UhiO |tommant certainly has 
.mom«»■ a whqle 
than niay have hack¬ 

ing, of. an. a^uali^ This (tos hot 
alter two majP^ phsblems. The fiivt^ is 
the familiar one ahout curing 80C.ial’ ills 
with hgaL medicine. The French 4 i«ni- 
selves have plenty of awkward precedcolts- 
fdf ihstanca, th^ passed . y, law ihaking 
vit cM^pakory k^ give five dayi^ 

:,bdtOip a striked the puUk sedtor. It 
lor a iffine,. But in lora, 

pdbbdy bothered abhUt a wacnisig* Iw&W, 
risks htvok^i'mhy 
iveM ••into. 
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At Westminster HoteJs^rnal^ 
sure that the men in the b$Q}(dlbkir\ 
rooms can hear and be he^ftJ ^ 

Bad acoustics can kill a contefeince,<^' f 
we've installed some of the moat . L 
advanced sound equipment in the world 
to ensure complete participation and 
understanding. 

As well as the new sound systems, 
we provide closed-circuit TV, video-tape 
recording equipment, big screen 
projection, simultaneous translation in 
seven languages... in all, overa quarter 
of a million pounds worth of better 
understanding. 

Our four Hotels, with conference 
facilities - Grosvenor House, , 
Kensington Close Hotel, Quaglino's and 



ttie Hyde Park Hotel - give eap^ „ ^ 

confmmce consultancy an.d carr arrange > 
for any $i 2 SB meeting up. to 2,500. In 
addition to dur large conference rOorhs,; 
ive hinre over 25. sir^l md|i^slJlte^alt> 
offering those qualities that make talking 
easy - privacy, comfort and excellent 
service. 

We have first class bars and 
restaurants famous for their well-stocked 
cellars and excellent cuisine. 

Organisation, equipment, service 
... that's what we give you. The result is 
a successful conference for everyone 
concerned. 

Contact our Conference Sales 
Executive, the Marketing Department, 
Westminster Hotels, 

166, High Holborn, London, W.C.l. 
Tel: 01-8361213 Telex; London 262263 
^lE LONDON 

® 

WESTMINSTER HOTELS LONDON 

The London Division of Trust Houses. 


Telegrams: BONH( 
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attention is thus focused on the 
“ wreckers/’ the frontiers of J^reedpn^ crh 
be squeezed without inu^ ,rUi|s^}^ ■ 


Colombia _, 

We wuz robbed 

FROM OUR LATIN AMERICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

Who won last Sunday’s general election 
in Colombia ? As the first results came 
in after the 'heaviest and inois^t peaceful 
poll dn Colombian history, the outcome 
soon became a matter of fai'th. For the 

million (^r so who voted for the former 
dictator, General Rojas Pinilla, there was 
no doubt about their hero’s victory from 
the first moment. His statement of 
“ triumph " was ready on Sunday evening, 
rhe next morning his propaganda sheet 
Alcrta was on the streets of Bogota with 
a banner headline : “Rojas elected.'’ 

But the time for serenity soon passed. 
As the radio-stations vied with each other 
to produce higher and higher figures to 
show that Rojas was sweeping the coun¬ 
try, the interior minister sharply warned 
them to stick to the official figures. 
Rojas him.self sent a note to Presi¬ 
dent Carlos Lleras Restrepo, asking what 
had become of his “ missing “ votes and 
hinting that the peace would be broken 
if he did not “ guarantee electoral purity.” 

A.S tihe official figures came out wiith 
agonising slowness, a tiny majority for 
the “ Na tional Front ” conservative. 
Misael Pastrana Borrero began to 
emerge, and with it 'the expected “ spon-. 
taneous ” protest of Rojas’s National 
Popular Alliance (Anapo). 

In an apparent gesture of conciliation, 
the troops were withdrawn to the outskirts 
of the capital. ^ But 24 hours later, 
af>ter thou^sands of Anapo supporters had 
“ occupied ” die city, snTashed a few 
windows and looted a few shops, the 
President changed his tune. In response 
to Anapo constituting itself as a “ revolu¬ 
tionary command,” Lleras decreed a 
curfew and state of siege . Citizens were 
given an hour to get off the streets. The 
army came back in strength and cleared 
the would-be “ urban guerrillais put 
with cavalry charges and teargas. 
Miraculou^y, there were no fatal casual¬ 
ties. By Wednesday morning what looked 
like the beginning of a popular 
uprising in whidi more sophisticated ex¬ 
tremists than the rank and file ** Rojistas ” 
were also playing a part, had disappeared. 
Rojas and his daughter were under virtual 
houise arrest vrhtn the civil registry an¬ 
nounced that 0r pRirtiana had a defini¬ 
tive 'kad of nearly 50,000. 

Perhaps no one will ever tjuite believe 
in Dr Pastrana Bormro’s unenviable 
“victory.” if difficqlt; ,believ]^ 

that tfam wat 'really #&r]cV 

With remarkaibk unwisdom, the govern¬ 
ment hasitpered the transmission of newa 
abroad by'* pjtdongiiqg an a'Heged tekx 
breakdown. Axxl it is known that several 


mes.sages were not .sent because their con^, 
tepts ^ere considered “^.dai^rous.”, 

■ plwiousfly neither’ iide: 

thi^'other to collect $0 nia&r yptifi Ana, 

4 he “.Vkdonal Front” 

and Liberals ha.s now to .accept;^ the 

fact thlat its once useful, pacifying fuiic*^' 

pon tiRs. 'been den:royed as the nation’s 

pQllticRl forces polarise aro^md the ^d 

“•system*’ with its merits and 

andf” the popular dissatiifalctiiDil ^ so 

eloquently expressed by the Rojas vote. 


Canada . 

Can Quebec find 
true happiness with 
Robert—or Rene? 

FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 

Until now there has been a (;Jili)ertian 
simplicity about the structure, if not the 
content, of Queliec provincial elections. 
A voter was either a Lif)eral or else a 
member of the conservative-minded Uvion 
Hatianale, It is simple no longer. For 
the election on April 29th, there are five 
competing parties, and although the New 
Democrats (while the third party in 
Cilanada, claiming iB per cent of the 
national vote) have little hope of making 
any impact in Quebec this month, the 
four others arc very much in the field. 
In consequence there is a strong possi¬ 
bility that the next government will not 
hold a majority of tlie provincial 
assembly’s 108 seats—a result that implies 
instability at a time when Quel>cc needs 
confidence above everything else. 

There may be more suprising results 
than that. The two strong newcomers 
are Mr Rene Levesque’s Parti QuSbccoiSt 
the first well organised party openly to 
advocate separation from the rest of 
Canada, and the right-wing Creditistes^ 
who have maintained a firm foothold in 
federal politics for eight years but are 
only nov/ turning to harvest the rural 
vote in the provincial field. Early reports 
from the campaign trails talk of Creditiste 
strength among the older Quibecois who 
are puzzled by change and hurt by 
inflation. For them the Social Credit 
formula of offering easy money and cut¬ 
ting taxes by chopping the budget is a 
golden promise, made more plausible 
by the Criditisie leaders minting to the 
prosperity of British ^lumbia and 
Alberta, the two provinces-wbich happen 
to have Social Credit governments. 

There is also an upsurge of more youth¬ 
ful enthusiasm for Mr Levesque, one of 
Quebec’s, an<l Canada’s, niosf articulate 
and attracts politicians, who has 
from the role qf tekvisiort commentator, 
throug^/R mifdfQy in the Liberal reform 

tiesTw" 

impractical economically, and that an 
independent Quebec would either become 


a ^t^water or else a closer ||ient of New 
Yi^rk^fi^nciers than evief: has ttwered 

this fetA by irocruitihg a reij^cted econo- 
mbt* J^cq^s Rarikeau, So help him, 
a&ll^ countering with the argument that 
.sej^ration would end the uncertainty 
which is now^ Quebec’s greatest bane. 
He prorniseim. maintain English-language 
minority rig^^ and he is no doubt sincere 
i^bout l^is. ilutr his appeal is .strongest to 
tivo g^ups, the social democrats (the 
true leftists regard his party as one of 
lx)urgeoi.s lawyers, and are themselves run¬ 
ning a ;few independent candidates in 
Montre^}^ a^d the young Quebccois who 
fear that cultural assimilation into anglo¬ 
phone North America is closing in on 
them, while their own laager contracts 
because of reduced immigration fmm 
France and a falling French Canadian 
birthrate. 

Mr l..eve.sque may gather the per 
cent of the vote his supporters claim, or 
he mav even lose his own seat. But 
if his party and the Creditistes collect a 
substantial vote, it is difficult to see which 
of the older parties will be hurt most 
by these inroads. Certainly Mr Jean- 
Jacques Bertrand, the provincial premier, 
seeni.s the most worried. I’he Uniofi 
Naixonak programme he produced last 
weekend looked like a grab for supp(>rt 
in all directions. For the nationalist- 
minded QuSbecois he promises a presiden¬ 
tial system on the American model for 
Quebec while it is still inside Canada— 
and a referendum on isidepcndcnce in 
1974 if Ottawa has not negotiated a new 
Canadian constitution by then. He brushes 
aside the fact that it was Quebec, alone 
of the ten provinces, that failed to ratify 
the Fulton-Favreau formula for amending 
Canada’s constitution six years ago. And 
for those who might turn to the Criditistes 
he promises tax exemptions and new 
spending to stimulate industrial develop¬ 
ment. 

It is the Lil:>erals who have at least 
marked out clearly where they stand and 
invited voters to join them^ rather than 
themselves running in all directions with 
a butterfly net. Since Mr Levesque’s 
departure, the party has become a firnily 
federalist one, and its new young (36) 
leader, Mr Robert Bourassa, has been 
talking' of “ the tremendous untapped 
possibilities of federalism.” A graduate in 
economics and company law, he means 
possibilities in money terms. With unem¬ 
ployment in Quebec at 8 per cent, 
he has concentrated on a promise of the 
quick creation of 100,000 riew jobs. 

His only nod towards separatism is 
to announce a study of its economic effects 
-* 4 }ut everyone assumes he will come up 
with a negative appraisal. Whether he 
can lead the Liberals back to pwer ^fter 
;only four years in opposition is another 
matter. Mr Les^e only handed over the 
J^ershlp to J^^viAry, and Mr 

iBbqrassa, who Imarried^v^^ a wealthy 
is Wm' into such 
scornful^dfilmntf^fs as; be away 

v^ing as-i^iucha^Werr^ What 

is certain is that; if he win. Quebec 

uncertainties will ' - *' - 
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Take a look at them yourself. 


The 1969 Merrill Lynch Annual Report 
is out. And it gives you the full facts about 
Merrill Lynch’s achievements during a 
difficult year—from the opening of two new 
International offices, maintaining a record 
of more overseas offices than any other New 
York Stock Exchange member firm, to the 
addition of a number of vital new services. 


Merrill Lynch publishes these figures, 
plus various reports, booklets and 
pamphlets, so that people can find out just 
what is going on in the sometimes 
incomprehensible world of investment. 

Perhaps you would like to know more. The 
Merrill Lynch Annual Report is a great way 
to start. And it's yours for the asking. So ask. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER Cl- SMITH INCORPORATED 

FIIMAIMCIAL AND DPERATINO PISURES 


Total 

Assets 

Capital 

Funds 

Income 

from 

Operations 

Operating 

Expenses 

—If^ ThoiJSAnHA - - 

Income 

before 

Taxes 

Estimated 

Income 

Taxes 

Net 

Income 

$1,847,345 

$271,330 

$389,172 

$327,669 

$61,503 

$29,203 

$32,300 

2,216,636 

254.368 

42S.976 

313,150 

112,826 

58,340 

54,486 

1,080,582 

211,820 

371,248 

256,249 

114,999 

57,350 

57,649 

1,832,573 

173,123 

288,692 

201.973 

86,719 

41,821 

44,898 

1,451,482 

144,437 

228,281 

167,299 

60.982 

28,807 

32,175 

1,309,983 

123,562 

180,562 

140.586 

39.996 

18,982 

21,014 

1,056,457 

114,750 

170,226 

131,294 

38,932 

20,469 

18,463 

769,307 

100,028 

147,100 

122,303 

24,797 

12,466 

12,311 

600.922 

95,099 

181,257 

133,525 

47,732 

24,088 

23,644 

620,237 

74,052 

130,500 

102,251 

28,249 

13,943 

14,306 


NOTB’-YBars 196(^68 have bean restated to conform with the procedure adopted in 1969 of Including the results of operations of 

subsidiary companies. 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL. CONDITION. Deoember SB. 


ness 


ASSETS 

Current Assets: 

Cash in banks subiect to Immediate vWthdravirBi. $41,553,323 

Cash in banks, Federal and State' Government 
securities at market value—segregated under 
the Commodity Exchange Act or deposited with 

exchange clearing asaociatlons . 30,590,113 

Receivable from brokers or dealers... 57,467,478 

Receivable, from customers t 

Cash accounts . 181,260,886 

Margin and other security accounts . 730,161,307 

Commodity accounts .. 2,312,730 

Bankers' acceptances, certificates of deposit and 

commercial paper—at market value.. 65,367,800 

Securities owned—at market value: 

United States Government. 530,048,404 

States and municipalities . 38,3M,492 

Other..... ^0,672,307 

Miscellaneous current assets .331983,*381 

TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS. 1,739,782,502 

Other Assets: 

/li^^ships in exchangee—at cost which is less than 

rw*«tet . 4,467,374 

Investments in subsidiaries—et equity in net assets... 27,169A37 

CdRce equipment and inetallatlons (at coat less allow 

«nce for dsprecistlon). 16 401 677 

Mlacdllansous other aesete . 6o'384'ft8$ 


LIAGILITIES AND CAPITAL 

Current Liabilities ; 

Borrowings on securities—bank loans . 

Repurchase agreements—United Statoc Government 

securities. 

Payable to brokers or dealers . 

Payable to cuetomers: 

Cash accounts . 

Other security accounts. 

Commodity accounts . 

Commitments for securities eokl but not yet purchased 
at market value: 

United Statea Government... 

Other. 

Dividends and Interest payable. 

Accrued compensation and other benefits . 

Other accrued expenses and accounts payable (In- 
ctuding Federal and State taxea on Income) . 


$375,202,557 

103,326.685 

171,150,600 

176,000.538 

472,104,426 

30.737.436 


126,702,271 

11,937,(ffi0 

8,206,111 

30.733,722 

52,734.520 


TOTAL CURRENT LIASIUTIES. . t.576.616.805 


Capital Stock and Surplus.... 277,329,500 


total.:.... $1,847,345,446 ’ * ^ / TOTAL...... $1,647,940,445 

NOTS-^The Cerpotsitibh has a (d/tMpen^n plan corer/ng suhstbntlalfji all of its dmphyeea. service ebstw, erlsing from emepdments to the plen 
edoptedlnl969, ere being amcrUied;:€uereiiieervlteeeetb Are funded ermueayeseecrued. 


M 

T 


MpmiLl. LYNCH, PIEIteC, FeiMffifl A BMlWf LtB| 

m fWnchorcfi street, LoniiaMi e.C.3 “ 

ticsnMd'doAtof In 1 !SC.iiMo$. 'V'T . ' 
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American Surv^ 


Trying for a better, shorter 
path to peace 


'J’he official civilian and military witnes- 
ses who went before the congressional 
committees at their hearings on Vietnam 
in February and March had much that 
was ambiguous, but little that was 
solidly reassuring, to report about the 
progress of the war. The state of readiness 
of the South Vietnamese army to take 
on the main burden of the lighting was 
left in doubt ; so was the durability of 
the civil pacification progranime. On top 
of this, Laos and Cambodia were increas- 
'ing'ly being diawn into the war and the 
lighting in neither country' was going 
well. 

Yet, amid these uncertainties, President 
jNixon was pretty well committed to make 
a further statement in April outlining 
the next stage of his Vietnam policy. 
Such private guidance as came from the 
iiiilitaiy departments was even less 
encouraging than the public testimony. 
The fie'ld commanders and the staff, 
chiefs evidently had their misgivings 
about promising to withdraw any more 
American troops from Vietnam just now. 
They wanted a respite until they could 
see their way (^lelkrer. It is not that the 
military men are being insubordinate. If 
the chief field commander. General 
Abrams, is to be deprived of a major 
part of his forces without any change 
>in his combat mission he can legitimately 
compQain and utter warnings, and that 
is what he seems to have been doing. 

A , difficult problem in the reconcllitig 
of political and military necessities thus 
faced President Nixon as the date of his 
latest Vietnam broadcast approached, 
and his text was the subject of iiiuch 
negotiation and mpdification. Reactions 
to what he said, on Monday night suggest 
that he managed to And an ingenious 
solution to at least the domestic political 
part of his problem. He has deme what 
he refused to <io last November, that is, 
he has announced a latge programme of 
troop withdrawals {tjjofioo men) ;to be 
spread over the 12 . months ahead. 
By announcing this does not 

expose himself to the making 

promises for decloji^ purposes 

that would ,^citaiip 3 y^ ^ been raised 
had he dx^ited to the military waniir^s 
and wait^ uilti! late aummer or aiUttmn. 

Yev he has ml promised any specific 


Washington, DC 

rate of withdrawal in any particular 
month or months. He has kept his 
freedom to slow down the rate or speed 
it up as military or diplomatic events 
may require. All that is specific is the 
target dale, 12 months hence, and 
the new ceiling for the American forces 
in Vietnam by that time, 284,000. That 
is still father more than half the strength 
he inherited on his inauguration 15 
months ago. It is a far cry from his rash 
expression of hope in June last year, when 
he was stung by the former Secretary 
of Defence, Mr Clark Clifford, into 
talking of getting everybody out by the 
end of this year. Arithmetically it does 
not even promise what was once thought 
of as inescapable political necessity for 
him, the wmdting up of the military 
involvement in Vietnam by the time of 
the next presidential election campaign, 
the autumn of 1972. But, as Senator 
Mansfield commented, it means that the 
movement of troops “ is continuing in the 
right direction—out,” and most of the 
public will accept it in that spirit. 

“ We finally have in sight that just 
peace we are seeking,” said Mr Nixon 
in* his peroration, but there was nothing 


Apollo's aftermath 


After the accident, the recriminations. 
The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration is bracing itself for the 
inevitable backlash of ^inion», now that 


in what he had said to make the assertion 
plausible. The truth is that, while the 
American public fastens naturally enough 
on what the President can promise in the 
way of bringing the soldiers home, it is 
on the chance of a negotiated settlement 
that his hopes for a successful Vietnam 
policy really turn. Thus he was not able 
to promise the eventual total withdrawal 
of the American forces except in return 
for the permanent withdrawal of all 
Nordi Vietnamese troops, together with 
” reasonable assurances that they will not 
return ”—events which the military cam¬ 
paign by itself cannot be expected to 
achieve, and of which he was not able 
to hold out a shadow of a .sign. 

The implication of his whole report 
was that it was the elusive negotiated 
peace that really mattered. And his 
exposition of the lengths to which the 
United States was prepared,-tc go to 
secure this read almost like an appeal. 
North Vietnamese military behaviour in 
lecent weeks offers no encouragemenft, 
and over the PresidentV promises and 
attempts at reassurance brooded two 
fears: that of the further extension of 
the war across all Indochina, and that of 
a North Vietnamese attempt one day to 
take advantage of the gradual American 
withdrawals to win a military victory. 
Still, Mr Nixon said, negotiations offered 
‘‘the better, shorter path to peace,” and 
he has not given up the hope that Hanoi 
may yet somehow he persuaded to take 
that path. 


Washington, DC 

the public's jubilation at the astronauts' 
safe return has subsided, But so far the 
rcajction has been surprisingly mild. The 
newspapers have generally argued that 
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people had become too over-confident 
about the dangers of space travel and that 
the exploration of me snpon%u 5 t con¬ 
tinue. President Nixon has made it clear 
where he stands ; he announced to Dr 
Thomas Paine, the head of Nasa, that 
he had a great organisation ” and that 
he himself was a firm believer in manned 
space flight. Some anger about Apollo 13 
has been appearing in the letters to 
the Washington Post this week but it 
comes from people who are disturbed 
about so much concern for three lives in 
jeopardy up in space and so little for the 
men dying in Vietnam. The astronauts 
themselves are willing to try again. 

Congress has also been quite calm. The 
Senate’s Space Committee i.s holding a 
hearing on Apollo 13 this week, but it is 
in no sense a fault-finding investigation. 
The committee wants to hear the story of 
the flight from the three astronauts in 
person. The House of Representatives’ 
Space Committee has decided not to do 
anything at all until Nasa finishes its own 
investigation. (Its review board has just 
been set up and includes heads of Nasa 
research centres, an air force space expert 
and Mr Neil Ajmstrong, who actually got 
to the moon.) 

Sometime this week the House is 
scheduled to debate the authorisation for 
Nasa’s budget for the next financial year 
and critics of the space programme are 
expected to aim for the $300 million extra 
which the House Space Committee tacked 
on ito the President’s $3.3 billion dollars 
request for space. But here too the ground 
for battle has been pretty well staked out 
in advance of Apollo 13. Representative 
Karth of Minnesota is leading a group of 
dissidents on the committee who object to 
the increase, particularly as it nourishes 
the expensive beginning of a space shuttle 
(part of the men-in-space programme) 
and postpones things like the communica¬ 
tions satellite intended to give educational 
television to villages in India. 

It is conceivable that the flight of 
Apollo 13, the nightmare with a happy 
ending, may have increased Nasa’s 
standing with the American public. 
Before last week, there was little general 
appreciation of the work of the ground 
crew at Houston. Now there is. President 
Nixon presented the Medal of Freedom, 
the highest American civilian honour, to 
a representative of the Houston Mission 
Control as well as to the three astronauts. 
'Fhe astroipiuts owe s^iyiv^ about 10 
per cedil^lo their owtt gi^d 
cent tb those ojt The 

spacecns^t simulalort at tested 

various meig;exK^^ pirpcedUiw^atri the 
best of diese .were then read aloud the 
astronauts, ran out of paper hyiuf, 
to take them all down* . 

Part of the hell' of f the ground ^ 
was that no cme ire^^ knew what the;, 
td^l mass of die mbdu^ 

was or how its weij^^^^lpknced. What 
was fed into the odmipUtta {Jesse'S 
-^food ones as it; tUrni^ puiv (phce , 
daihaged craft h&d dotui ah engine biiirh, 
however, and its acceleration was mea¬ 


sured, the controllers had a pretty 
fair idea of what they were dealing with.) 
But there were moments during the 
Tuesday and Wednesday after the explo¬ 
sion in the oxygen tank when Houston 
thought “that the whole ball game was 
test.’”Mission Control were afraid that the 
spacecraft would continue to deteriorate 
once a major flaw had developed. It was 
a good measure of Nasa’s openness that 
there was no attempt tb keep the conver¬ 
sations between the crew and Mission 
Control secret. Reporters w«re allowed to 
listen in the whole time. If there had been 
last words, they would have been heard 
by the press as they were spoken. 

Dr Paine denies'categorically that the 
drastic cuts in Nasa’s budget affected the 
spacecraft’s safety in any way. As critics 
of the space programme often point out, 
funds for Apollo have been unscathed by 
fiscal austerity. There are no fewer men 
involved in the procedures for checking 
out the spacecraft and preparing the 
launch than there have been at any time in 
the past. (In fact, Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith scolded Dr Paine at a Senate 
hearing a few weeks ago for not having 
cut Nasa’s staff more.) 

*'J'he Apollo 13 story must stay in sus¬ 
pense until the board of inquiry has 
finished its work. But there is some con¬ 
fidence that the fault can be diagnosed and 
the explosion in the oxygen tank repeated 
in tests on earth. The overhaul may not 
have to be as extensive as the $200 million 
redesign made necessary after the fatal 
fire of 1967. (Then, new rion-inflamable 
materials had to be invented.) But it is far 
top soon to say. The space agency’s view 
is that it is charged by law to move ahead 
with experiments in aeronautics and 
space travel and that it is impossible to 
guarantee that every part or even every 
manned flight will be free of failure. 

The smog fad ? 

Washington, DC 

Last week saw demonstrations in 
Washington both for and against the 
Vietnam war, but without much spirit in 
either of them ; the white-hot interest that 
a short time ago could sustain long vigils 
and bring out scores of thousands of 
protesters has become, from outward 
signs, tepid. The New Yorker magazine 
scratched its head for a page this week 
pyer tlm “ peculiar atmoj^ere of mental 
^h^ustion^^ iq whjjch both opponents and 
supporters of tlie war seei]^ to have lost 
their forensic stamina.’* Drawing a line 
under a chapter, the Vietnam Moratorium 
Comnuttee which ran Sst year’s demon- 
rirtratiozls announced ks^ecision this week 
tp, shut up sfc^bp. A few of its young 
^jM^rs^ ipay ihink thc^Ycan do more in 
in tls^^campaign 

iSf boning. Thp i other ' are 

the from 

finSl ft Hhard to fed reigilly strongly about 



two things at once. 

For young people looking for an object 
to focus their discontent, pollution is the 
perfect find—especially in America, where 
into relatively modem times the natural 
resources were so vast in relation to man’s 
capacity to destroy them that it was still 
possible for law and social custom to be 
reckless in their demands on nature. 
Common to the disparate strands of 
discontent among the young is the feeling 
that they are being bamboozled and 
cheated. The long-standing warnings from 
groups (yf relatively elderly Americans that 
the environment was being destroyed by 
misapplied technology could go unheeded 
and their authors be dismissed as harm¬ 
less cranks until the young discovered the 
subject and filled it with an emotional 
content: on top of everything else, their 
elders were preparing to leave them with 
a wrecked world to live in. 

After some months of cranking up, the 
environmental teach-in reached its 
temporary climax on Wednesday with 
the ceM)ration of Earth Day. A 
Democratic Senator from Wisconsin, Mr 
Oaylord Nelson, and a Republican Con¬ 
gressman from California joined together 
last autumn to give the first push to a 
movement that has unfolded principally 
not in the centres of government but 
in the universities, schools and local 
communities. The natural and social 
scientists qualified to speak on environ¬ 
mental subjects found themselves suddenly 
much in demand for lectures, symposia, 
panel meetings and raHlies. Two organisa¬ 
tions, the Friends of the Earth and the 
Sierra Club, produced handlKJoks which 
were used to fill the place of the visiting 
lecturers where the supply of such 
eminent men ran out, as it ^ten did. 

Industrial managements who were 
innocently polluting the air and water, as 
they always had in ^the past without 
encountering many complaints, found 
themseilves receiving deputations or watch¬ 
ing picket lines through their windows. 
Here and there a boistemus group of 
protesters ceremoniously buried a motor 
car, or scattered litter at the front door 
of an industrial heatdquarters as a 
preliminary to picking it up again. Boards 
of directors, like tl^se of the General 
Electrki Qompe^y and General Motors 
Corporation, found ^Mselvcs wuiried by 
d^reholderi*' movemems^i%^^ outsiders 
on their strength to represent “the public 
thterest.” A subcommittee- of .Congress 
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iRvited {Students to, testify at its hearings 
about what, in their view, o«ght to & 
done. Teachers took parties of Children 
out to clean up a creek, a park, or a 
square. By Wednesday somebody 
estimated that several million people, 
more than 2,000 universities or colleges 
and about 10,000 secondary and 
elementary schools had had some part in 
the movement ; by the same estimate, 
some 2,000 nonacademic societies and 
groups were h^dCly( on that day. 

Some of this k goi^, to stick, but it 
is hard to tell how much. The student 
organisation which has been co-ordinating 
the teach-in from Washington announced 
this week its decision to set up a successor 
organisation under a new form that would 
not be barred, as its predecessor has been, 
from partisan activity. Most of the old 
tactics wQU'ld continue, but there would 
also l3e some kind of intervention in 
electoral politics. Mr Denis Hayes,, the 
bright young man from Harvard, UnJ* 
versity who is the co-ordinator, was vague 
about the form this intervention wptild 
take, merely indicating that there were 
local and regional groups pft!parii;i|g’tfo 
challenge candidates this year on ftoiir 
attitudes to environmental Questions, and 
that he thought it worth while to join in. 

Just as business men have lately had 


the experience of hnding theiuselvi^ 
forced to change their plans by the 
agitation ab(.>u^ pdlli^ioni,. so,, t^e politi¬ 
cians, whether in the A^iini^tion or^^ 
in the legislative belies, haVe b^h 
it necessary to tajei rK>,tk:e^ A<|p^U 
stration announced tW ovi^due tledistbhs . 
last week. One, by President Nixon, was 
to propose to Congress that it should stop 
the dumping of polluted dredgings whicli 
have been helping to ruin the Great L^ke;;. 
A principal onender is th<p Army CJoips of 
Engineers, which iis in CMrge/ojf diefi^mg i 
the harbours. Starting wfth jd^. 
polluted ports on the Great Lake^ ' tlie' 
Corps will at spujie time in the future be 
obliged to find of depositing on lapd 
the huge amounts of dr^ged-up sludge 
which it has been dumping in the water. 

In its other decision the Administration 
admitted for the first time that the 
herbicide ** 2,4, 5-Tt,” known to soldiers 
** orange'' and much used to defoliate 
^^e juhgles of Vietnam,^ was capable 
producing deformations in ufiborn animals, 
(including, naturally, humari, anintals).. 
“jlie \kt of this chehucal ill w Vietnam 
war has been suspended and its idbWment 
between states in .the Unhed .States has 
been *halted, while more stucBes go on. 
How much of die stuff is distributed in 
retail shops or ^rden sheds, where the 



. . yeern/ng to hroatho free 


federal government cannot reach it, is 
dnyl>ody*s guess. 

Slenator Nelson paid President Nixon 
the complbiient this week of saying that 
lie liad ^one more about pollution than 
any President before hini. 'I’his may not 
l>e much. Still, it reflects the enhanced 
political weight that the subject has 
acquired, and that is something. 


Who gains, who roses in the 
poiiution Stahls 


To some Americans, this nbicrvancc 

of Earth Day may have meant .little more 
than enduring another tOund of demon¬ 
strations. Yet, ironically, in the Wall Street 
community, at the heart the so-called 
establishment, investors have grown increas¬ 
ingly preoccupied with patters conceding 
the environment and tneir reflect on fhe 
value of shares. Two tnajdr and quite 
disparate groups of coiufmnies have been 
coming io the fore. 

One consists of some two score com¬ 
panies of generally modest size, which 
pioduce equipment to reduce or control 
pollution. The other group, Which is far 
more numerous, is made up of mainly 
larger corporations including many motor, 
oil, chemical, steel and electricity giants 
that arc widely criticisod for contributing 
to the pollution. They represent the market 
for the devices and systems of the pollu¬ 
tion-control companies. 

Many pollution-control stocks were twice 
their present price ilcvels late last year, 
following a pledge by President Nixon that 
cleaidng up the environment would be a 
major goal of hss Administration. Since 
then the cofp>pani«ti;.liaye .been subjected 
to more schtr faS> has the 

market as a whdk^. Analysts find > that in 
most cases only a small proportion of a 
company's operations are involved in anti- 
poNution woik. For example, Combustion 
Engiiieef!k|g^.;fi ISULUiffactdi^. of 

heavy eqtstj^ent’am me largdn of the 
group (its sales in 1969 totalled |8ai mil¬ 
lion), realised only 15 per Cent of these 
sailes, hm year from incinerators, sewage 
convi^MQtl imltt and other eqiiiprhent for 
^]die deansing of water and air. There arc 
H^^dosen or so companies whose ami-pol- 


hition woik comprises mpst or all of the 
company's output but, in these cases, 
profits tend to be on the meagre side. 

Among the publicly traded companies 
that ObtainjOVer 50 per cent of their sales 
from ahti-poUution, woik are American 
Air Filter and Eesearch-Control, in the 
air-deansing field; jOalgon, Betz, Ionics 
and Mogul in the water-treatment area; 
and Ecological Science and 2 iim Industries 
among the more diversified controllers of 
pollution, In spite of their recent setbacks, 
the anti-poUution stocks seefm to be steadily 
attracting believers who are convinced that 
these companies, have a potential for solid 
long-term gains; in line with the demand ^ 
for their wares, which is expected to 
expand inexorably. 

But it also is tq be expected that the 
wide assortment ctf companies with pollu¬ 
tion problems will incur nyw expenditures 
only slowly, and ofteh grudgingly, for ynti- 
pollution paraphernalia. Many such com¬ 
panies, to be sure, h^ve already invested 
sizeable sums to pit^t ^ environment. 
But others . oombii:^ m maik time, 
awaiting the e»actliiei|i^ of what they hope 
will be substantbtt tax concessions to permit 
them to diai^' Vid^. 80;ci^ the cost of 
what they T^ard aj^ tn bilge pfirt, social 
improvements. Or a cegnpany may be 
planning to abandon a deteriorated plant 
and may resist new expenditure gs 
econpifik wa^te. As for .demand from the 
fedeml, state and local govemments, this 
kind of business is often idusive, because of 
uncertainties about appropriations. 

Estimates of hpw much it will cost .to 
clean up the cpun,ti|'V environment rabge 
from ,tH« $rb blltibn tlit* President Nixpn 
predicted it will uke iheidiy to bring dll 


municipal treatment of waste water up to 
a minimum standard within live ^ars to 
a more comprehensive projection by 
industry of $30 billion-$4o billion annually 
over the neXt. 30 years at least. As last 
year's cash dividend payments by all 
American coiporattons amounted to about 
$24.6 billion, businessmen will hardly break 
any speed recofds in bowing to ecological 
imperatives. 

In many instances, of course, the added 
costs of anti-pollution devices arc almost 
certain to be passed on to customers, as 
has already been evident in California, 
where buyers; of new cars pick up the 
bill for the suppressants of engine-exhaust 
which xro required there. Nor is the 
pattern likely to be very different next 
year whcii motor manufacturers plan to 
introduce engines redesigned to run on 
petrol free of lefad-based additives. The 
costs of the changeover, however, arc not 
likely, to be iarge enough to affect demand 
for new cars appreciably. 

The automobile industry may thus get 
off rather che^ly. But the impact is 
expectbfl. to be greater for other related 
industries, including oil companks, makers 
of leaded additives and producers of lead. 
The oil' are likely to be iwpccially 
hard the cost of capital quilayg for 
new ok Ikvainn'ped refining, distribution and 
markciiijg. facilities is put at billion or 
more during the 1970s. This ^proipetit is 
believed to have been a factor in depressing 
the prices of oil shares in recent months. 
By the. same token, the aharcs of one of 
the/ key>, producers of hsaded additives, 
l^jd Gknporation, ^yc been sold off 
didiply, largely becaiirovjpke company has 
bc^en dow to hdo other fields. But" 


wiiaL 


for another. Sevenfi mp 
specialty in binpbg 
refineries diould be the 
firms whkh improve refinery^ 
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Prudent risk ? 

Nowadi^fZ/k ii rare for Democmic^, 
Senators llo <a Whke 

House bileiing and especially rare for 
those who aire determined to ibl^k, if they 
can, an)rlliiltk^ eicpimiony the Ad^ 
istratiprfrJ: (antiwhaBUtic 
missile) defenoai^ But it (Mppened last 
week to Senator Gore tand Senator Mans- 
fieW, while Senator Fulbi%bt is reported , 
to have toW the Preiidem “ If you can 
puH it off you will be a hero.” What so 
cheered the Senators was the Administra¬ 
tion's decision to abandon (the cautious, 
block-by-block approach which it had 
been expected to adopt at the Strategic 
Arms Limitations Talks (Salt) in Vienna 
and to press instead for a comprehensive 
agreement on both offensive and defensive 
strategic weapons, including ABMs. This 
was the position favoured by Mr Gerard 
Smith, the diief of the delegation and 
the head of the Arms Control Agency, 
but it had been vigorously opposed by 
the Department of Defence. 

But this week it appeared that there 
was a condition attached. In a speech 
ait tlhe annual meeting of tlie Associated 
Press—an excellent sounding-board-^Mr 
Laird, the Secretary of Defence, insisted 
that be hoped for success in Vienna. But 
he also iaig^ed, with the multitude of 
figures and the vigour which he always 
has at bis command, that the Soviet anus 
drive was proceeding with frigflitening 
inoinenitum. Meanwhile the United 
States, had been in “ neutral gear ” for 
the past five years and was still holding 
back to enable Salt to succeed. I'he post¬ 
ponement of hard decisions which the 
Soviet threat posed had brought the 
country to the “ edge of prudent risk.” 

Wa.s Mr Laird trying to torpedo the 



talks just as they were beginning ? Almost 
certainly not. But his aim be^me clear 
when be said that the present risks " are 
acceptable only in the context of prp- 
ce^ing. with, the Miry Im^liiple inde- 
pipndehtiy targetablc vehjeje) denlhyEnents 
, , and the Safegulrd Incn^ent 
we are recommending thk year.” 
Unless Congress apples the^^pait^ 
hf Siafeguaid, Mr Uid said, he 
have to recommend new s:trategic ** offen- 
.sive force programmes.” 

: 7 be Hov^ of Kepre^inattves' Aiftiged 
Services Ckimmittee (its chairman, J^r 
Rivers, sweetened by a few more hundred 
million dollars for naval shipbuilding) has 
now a[^roved the money for a third 
Safeguaji^ site and preliminary work on 
five more. The House is not expected to 
raise any objection. The block hes in the 
Senate, where powerful members are 
convincixl that Safeguard, beside endan¬ 
gering Salt, is likely to be ineffective and 
enormously costly. It is these Senators 
whom Mr Laird was addressing, over the 
heads of the AP. 


Off the dole 


It has been hailed as the most radical 
welfare measure since the introduction of 
social security in the wake of the 1930 
depression, Undfer the new welure 
reform Bill Washington would guarantee, 
for the first time, a mderal minimum level, 
of income for p(x>r families and recognise 
the right of the woflting* poor, as well as 
die unempk^ed, to assisitance. Not the 
least surprising feature of all is that the 
initiative for this i^orm has come not 
from any liberal wing but from the White 
House and as Conservative a southern 
Democrat as Mr Wilbur MiiHs, the power¬ 
ful chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa¬ 
tives. It seems to have been this influential 
backing that spurred the measure through 
the House wiftb a large majority. last 
week. And the reasons for this somewhat 
unexpected support ? Certainly the 
realisation that the present welfare system 
is not working well prompted President 
Nixon to move. Mr Mills also felt that 
reform was necessary, although he was 
initially hostile to the idea of a guaran¬ 
teed minimum income. But recently he 
appears to have been reassured by the 
provision that to qualify for welfare all 
able-lKxdied ^ults would have to register 
for work or Job training. This, in the eyes 
of such conseivatives as Mr Mills, would 
place the onus firmly on the individual, 
rather than the federal government, to 
lift hkiiself out of abject pavferty. Not all 
arc of like mind, however. The United 
States Chamber of CSommerce thinks the 
Bill much ^ou revolutionary, while 
other businessmen sitting on the Commit-, 
tee for Econonsic Devdiopmem do not 
think that it goes far enough. 

Under the Family AisisUnt^ Plan a 
family i4jfoitr without siny ihcbriic would 
receive f !,<W 'knnuafti!^^ ibf eaeff 


of the parei^ts I390 for each child- 
plus $Boa in food: slan^^* outafde 
income increased, so the benefits would 
be scaled dovfo and fina^^^, eodod when 
.eanuiSP,, To 

encout^ge •ijWfk,of' 
Inconie ai^jd trfeh Half of dire 'remainder 
would not be count%i^ when benefits were 
cqmputed. new fc^enic would add 
#bout^|^biiHbfi tothidpfeMifl $4 billion 
federal budget for WeSfare and some 15 
i|illlion people to the assistance rolls. 

. Ci^neralty the Ptesident’s proposals have 
been wetc^ed as at least a step in. the 
right direction away from the present 
system. Now over half the people below 
the poverty line (diis is defined as $3,7tM) 
a year for ah uiban family of fout), many 
of them the working poor, are disqualified 
from aid. Another anomaly is that with 
the states determining their own level of 
welfare aid there have lieen wide regional 
disparities. A family of four in Alabama 
received $81 a month last year compared 
with $313 for a family in New York. 

It is, in fact, the South that will lienefit 
most from the new measure. Half of the 
working pcKir who will be eligible for 
welfare under the new Bill are in the 
southern states, compared with only 12 
per cent in the north-east. And in cash 
terms there will be no rises for the present 
welfare recipients in the North. Apart from 
eight soutliern ones, all the states pay 
their welfare dependents at least as much 
and usually very much more than the 
federally Tecommended minimum of $133 
a month. To prevent a sudden drop in 
payments at a changeover to the new 
system, the states would be required to 
make up die difference themselves with 
the federal government only paying 30 per 
cent of the disparity. States now making 
the largest payments would actually lie 
at a comparative di.sadvan.tage under the 
new scheme. 

The cry has gone up from those who 
would like to see a still more liberal 
package that the $1,600 floor is too low. 
Coming well under the poverty line, it 
is only acceptable once it is supplemented 
by earned income. In theory the incentive 
to worlu 4 ncentive built into the Bill sounds 
fine, but at a time of rising unemployment 
earned income may not prove very easy 
to come by. And neither the President nor 
Mr Mills has provided a guaranteed job 
scheme to go with the guaranteed income 
plan. 

Democrats in the Senate are expected 
to try and make the House Bill more 
liberal. Senator Harris has already pro¬ 
posed that the federal government should 
resume responsibility for all welfare and 
that the mmimum income level should be 
$3^600 a year. Senator McC/ov^m has 
su^9!|:^ a jobs programme and.^natoi 
Rpeoff aims to include the sii^e and 
the childless couples who are left out in 
the House version of the Bill.^JBut all 
these schemes would add yef niout to the 
welfare budget, and Mr Mios Aaf lilitariy 
^rned that he wilt kilt the ^Bi%^ the 
conferebce between the two hous^‘ rather 
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Sonwtiiiies a j^nanotioB doent’t look likp a pcbmptioo. 
TUiik of ydw dNuiii^ Vour oice little f^en. 
The kids sdbMi The decoit cSmate you lived in. 

The fiMidh' jpeigWxiiun and the local hutdier who 
always l^bMce .scratK for yc^ar dog. . . 
Wel^6wk!hlHHd«JkBdbeeiiil|^ weknowaU^^ . 


we realty try to nudce die worst part of it 
• the acttnd move * ; 
as amtwth add fast astpoarihk 
So, wh^i^ever yoifre ^Kanoted*, think of us. 

Qdl TpMtdeati, the iniiBniatioiial moving a^Mots. 
T«U than whtaie and when. T^^ 
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Wh§n 1l§g was no protsetfon 

Running riot 

If the listless peace demonstrations last 
week marked the demise of the peace 
movement, they also demonstrated the 
growing activism of the revolutionary 
young. When radicals took over the plat¬ 
form at the peaceful demonstration in 
Bryant Park, New York, shouting “ Revo¬ 
lution Now,’' some in the crowd plain¬ 
tively rejoined with “ Peace Novy,” but, 
there was no doubt who had upstaged 
w'hom. Subsequent riots in California, at 
the Berkeley and Santa Barbara branches 
of the state university, and at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and Boston only under¬ 
lined the fact that the radicals are 
moving in. 

Washington police got a whiff of 
was to come last November when even 
the massive peaceful anti-war demonstra- 
tion was in danger of being marred by 
a group of the Weathermen faction of 
Students for a Democratic fSoci^ty.,, But 
their rampage was small scatt coinp^ltd 
with last week’s spectacular in A^sachu- 
iietts where »the November Action Coali- 
tkm (also part of SDS) broke off from 
! (he peaceful demonstration and proeeedtid 
;tp inflict dama^ to property^^indudi^' 
filming a bank—estimated by the city^ 
ptantMr of Cambridge to, have 
fioo,ooo. The crowd, er^rged bv 
tudooten, of about 3,000, was faced* fey 
«,00D police, bn the final 
ijiinoUnd 30^ people, including some 50 
pQ&Gemen, were injured and 35 people 
arrested. What chilled many on- 
Mkm wtas the highly organised nature 
|lie violence* The destruction at Cam- 
the day Harvard Square will 
being planned weeks ahead. 

I In California riotu^ continued sporadi¬ 
cally over the' Wiekeiad and more was 
M Belief), where many 
resemble a the Chan¬ 

cellor, Dr Roger Heyns, declared a state 
of etnerip^ency effter disp^y of wanton 
destruction unprecedehleid in the history 
ef tfee . university.** It was notable in this 
wiive of burning and smashings that over 
half those arretted were ho| 
aithoi^h the president of the student body 
wiu arrested for inciting a riot. 


Dixons between the peaceful demonr 
ilratic% and the radicals are glaring. 
jPacifiyft Students joinM' the in 

puttiiig out at Shinm Baiba^. X^e 
of them, Kevin Moran, was kiH^ by a 
bullet** which Santa Baihara officials say 
may have been accioentaMy discharged 
from a police rifle. The State Attorney 
.lias rtejuested an investigation into the 
di^h. The Moran case is an irritant to 
the militants but he has become.a martyr 
to the students who are determined to 
combat terrorist tactics, 

Next Monday demonstrators may find 
another excu» for vant^ism when some 
500 construction and maintenance workers 
at Berkeley, acting with the sanction of 
the local council of the national labour 
federation, are to strike to protest against 
cuts in their wages. The workers want no 
student involvement and plainly want to 
show the demonstrators how real power 
operates when men, not boys, tackle a 
imiversity and^shut it down. 

Abprtiorl In 
demand 


The abortion barrim ' are. fallin|f fast, 
^ilrl where abortiob & dirty 

word even a few y^ars kpi it has how 
become almost a matter of pride to have 
the country’s most liberal laws. Hawaii 
claimed the honour in February. New 
York can boast it now and Marylaijd 
may be next if tfee Governor .signs a Rill 
allowing afeortion on demand. 

Tn New York the passage of fhe reforpi 
Bill through the legislature was stot^ihy, 
eniotional and a matter m touch and go. 
But in ^he end, after the driunatk 
^stures, the heated accusations of killing 
mnocent babes, the ii^lure oi. Rpqm; 
Cathdlic clergy to keep dieir fldek iti lihe 
and after two votes in the Assembly, the 
lower house, the Bill was passed and 
signed Governor RoCtofeBer. As from 
the bei^iy^g of Tilly iuty^wfeman ulfeose 
doctor agrees wifl he aMe to have an 


abortion for any reason until the 84th 
week of pregnan!^ ; after that an atx>rtion 
wiQ be legal only to save the woman’s life. 
This will replace the i40-year-old Bill 
which pennitted abortion only to save life. 

Whatever hopes the law may haye 
ri^d, there are doubts that abortions 
be as quick and easy to come by as 
;i|i^e would like. The medical profession, 
;|ii likely to devise rules and controls, 
le^l and medical, to safeguard its 
it^rests. Althou^ many doctors 
In principle to the termination of 
■ ^ they are reluctant to throw 

i'm further strain on the already over- 
^mi^ched hospital facilities. Nor do 
doctors, particularly the Roman Catholic 
ones, rdish the thought that they may be 
forced to perform abortions or face a 
law suit. Abortion refonners and women's 
lobbies are preparing to fight this attitude. 

However, the new law is generally 
r^arded as a great, and a rapid, step 
forward. Only four years ago a proposed 
reform Bill in New York could muster a 
mere 1 2 supportcis at a public hearing. 
; But the 19th century restrictions surround¬ 
ing abortions were beginning to crumble 
well before New York ste|med into the 
fray. Colorado was the nrst state to 
' ilegislate reform in 1957 and since then 
13 other states have followed suit. The 
courts have also been active in striking 
down as unconstitutional age-old abortion 
laws. Yet of the refomis that have taken 
place, few of them are thought to be 
entirely satisfactory. Maryland’s proposed 
new law is already a reform of a reform 
^ssed two years ago. A gynaecologist in 
^lorado has said that in some instances 
it is now harder to get a legal abortion 
thap it was before the reform. Last 
week the Governor of Alaska vetoed a Bill 
allowing almost unrestricted abortion. 
There is still a long way to go, but many 
hope diat New York’s measure, followed 
perhaps by a move in Maryland, may 
trigger off a Wave of reform across the 
country. 
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Top men in many other industries realise the importance of 
knowing what is happening in the world of oil; 

So they read the Petroleum Press Service. 

Not just for the facts and figures. 

Nor Jus| for the treads. 

But for the penetratihg commentary'on the implications 
behind them. ' 

The Petroleum Press Service covert all aspects of the 
oil, gas, and related industries, primarily frqm the economic 
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A MAKER OF THE POSTWAR WORLO 

Present at the Creation : My Years in the State Department 
By I>an Acheson, 

Harnish Hamilton. Bi2 pages. 5 gns. 

Until now we have had no complete and oilier people on earth.) And he has kept 
authoritative account of the creation of his prejudices intact—including his irrita- 
the postwar world from any of those who tion with his father's homeland, Canada, 
were closely involved in the making of “ Ottawa," he remarks at one point, 
it, Mr Acheson has now, in liis middle “ raised the matter to one of high prin- 
seventies, given us an exhaustive and Ciple upon whidh the Department of 
masterly one. Nobody else, alive or dead, External Affairs prefers to rest Canada’s 
has l)een in a better position to do so. ^U)r€^ mundane interests.” (Only Canada ?) 
He was in high office in the State Depart- And twenty years is surely a long time 
mem, either as Undersecretary or as Jo pursue Mr Lester Pearson and link his 
Secretary of State, for six of the seven name with that of Mr Krishna Menon 
and a half years between the Japanese as “ two adroit operators." Even .men he 
surrender and the end of the 'Lrurnan genuinely liked and respected, like Mr 
Administration in January, 1933, by which Kevin and Mr Robert Schuman, are 
time the important decisions had all been l>erated when they di.sagree with him. 
taken. As the LTnited States was then all- Only Mr John Poster Dulles, for senne 
powerful, he can claim most of the credit, rea.son, is treated with the kiddest of 
or must accept most of the re.spc)n.sibility gloves. 

(according to one’s point of view), for the Such points are worth mentioning 
world a.s it is today. because they explain much about the 

Mr Acheson knows how to write, has book, Mr Acheson h^s not so much 

a lawyer’s ability to organise his material recalled as relived those vital years. If 

and has done an immense amount of time to reflect has done anything it has, 
research. (One small factual error has perhaps, made the development seem 
crept in on page 395 where lie refers more logical and the conclusion more the 
CO Lord h>anks as ambassador in inevitable result of carefully amsidered 
Washington two years before he was policies than they seemed to close oliservers 
appointed.) His book is long, but it is con- at the time, even those who supported 

tinuously intere.sting and, to anyone who him most enthusiastically. In referring to 

lived close to the events he describes, it the difference between the accounts given 

will be enthralling. by him and by Lord Halifax of a con- 

"Phe hook would look less intimidating, versation they had together, Mr Acheson 
perhaps, if the first 120 pages had been reflects that he has “ never yet read a 
published separately. They describe his memorandum of conversation in which 
work during rhe war when he was Assist- the writer came off second best.” There 
ant Sfecretary of State for Economic are also prof>ably few readers who can 
Affairs and concerned chiefly with econ- remember reading a politician's account 
oiiiic warfare. Only the chapters dealing pf his career in which the writer admits, 
with the preparation for the iiew inter- in the light of later developments, that 
national organisations are in way there might have ^en. some defects in 
relevant, as a. sort of prologue^ to the his policies. This account is no exception, 
story of the “ creation/’ which is the real Had Mr Acheson been present at that 
theme of the book. ,, . earlier ^ creatto^ (to which the splendid 

Time does not seem to have chai^d qtiQ^tion. from which he takes his ti^ 
Mr Acheson or his opinions at ali. The we would *have had a much 

sophisticated negotiator (the “Euroj^a- than (We get from the First Book 

style diplomat ” so distrusted by maijy pf of ^ould have ksam^ ftow 

his fellow-countrymen) is still bas^d op the pdlicy liwafin the Heavenly 
simple man who believes that hit ppiintty kow , 

has virtues denied to others. the' ; tijtnf .and again,r 

mommg after Fcarl Harter/^ ‘ 

with relief: “ argument 

and its capital turned to We i 

like to do best, action.” (Surj^yf am'-logi 

Americans but, ii)afortun^tely» ^ ^ery! he 


a oay or two mm 

, _ of >Ay 

ii»/iaa'nkind to Ihe 
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delivered in four colours—^with some acid 
connuentR on the stupidity and venality 
of Satan, Mephistopheles and Beelzebub 
for QpjKjsmg ins ideas at the spbseqiient 
four-power conference. But vye Would 
have no hint that he recognised, aeons 
later, tliat Jiis policy had created certain 
problems and that monotone man, though 
ics.s interesting and varied, might have 
had a more peaceful existence. 

But we would have had a very valuable 
l>ook. And that is what Mr Acheson lias 
given us on this later creation, 

UNDERSTANDING THE 
IMPOSSIBLE 

Fire Over Ulster 
By Patrick Riddell. 

Harnish Hamilton. 222 pages. 35s. 

The recent by-election victories of the 
Protestant extrcmi6ts in Northern Ireland 
may have dismayed the Ulster Unionist 
government; they have certainly increased 
the confusion on the other side of the 
Irish sea. lb the average Englishman 
religion probably does not hold a position 
very clo.se to either his heart or his brain; 
while membervship of the United King¬ 
dom and loyalty to the monarchy are 
facts of life which, except on special 
occasions, arc occasionally acknowledged 
and usually ignored. 

Not so to the Ulsterman. A man of 
Ulster settler stock, ats the authoC of 
this book never ceases to remind the 
reader, is a quite special animal. The 
Ulster .stock has produced ten presidents 
of the United States, numerous generals 
and held-marshals, as well as thousands 
upon thousands of courageous soldiers 
who were killed fighting for the flag. 

It is significant that the author should 
spend the first chapter retelling the 
emodonal story of the 36th (Ulster) Divis¬ 
ion in the first world war, which was all, 
but wiped out at the Battle of the Somme. 
Later on Ulster’s contribution to winning 
the battle of the Atlantic in the second 
world war is relived, retold, and reworked 
in a desperate attempt to penetrate the 
foggy dew of an Engli^man\s mentality, 
to remind him not to foiget what England 
owes to Ulster. 

All this is for the purpose of telling 
tho« who will li.'Jten that the apparently 
intmttable and ^surd problems that exist 
m .i^prthern Ireland are not going to 
disappeaf because other wars and com- 
! thunal hatreds are of greater international 
;iidport^ce. 

The points is well taken*. But that was 
. not i*the only aim of writing such a book. 
The author is making an impassioned 
plea, not ouly that a greater interest 
should jbe taken and more understanding 
shown fo |be problems of Ulster and the 
I of pari^ion, but also that Ulster- 
themselv^ should the words 

bf;;!&dwafd OsAon : ■ 

' have your 

0^ in; UIM,^JKe to it '^t 

yqiw psihplic to ip^r 
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from you. Sec to it that you take care to 
win the trust of all that are |»est among 
those who have been opposi^ to in 

th^ p^st. Maintain your religion, but be sure, 
be very sure, you give the same rights to 
the religion of your neighbours. 

The plea is for fairness and nmoderation ; 
but it is made with such intensity and 
emotion that it Joses much of its effect. 

It is an obsessive book. Even when 
analysing the Cameron report, which 
** reads uncommonly like sense/’ the 
author cannot restrain his indignation at 
those who do not agree with him. In 
the end the book comes near to defeating 
its purpose. It does indeed try to explain 
the political and religious facets of life 
in Northern Ireland ; and it has some 
very interesting things to say about de 
Valera. But at the end of it all the Ulster 
problem, for anyone who does not share 
the author’s passionate love for Ulster, 
remains what it was before—an incompre¬ 
hensible, archaic and vicious squabble 
between the indigenous Irish and the 
Scottish settlers, the one Catholic and the 
other Protestant. 

PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 

More Memoirs of an Aesthete 
By Harold Acton. 

Methuen. 413 pages. 65s. 

Mr Acton is certainly an aesthete, but 
what he enjoys most is people. The sur¬ 
face structure of his l>ook is a))out his 
acquaintance—nearly all intellectuals and 
mostly upper crust—with far more liking 
than misliking in it, in spite of a few 
vicious jabs at the few whom he found 
intolerable (Bloomsbury, which he treats 
as an undifferentiated and distasteful 
mass, and that amusing man, , the late 
Roger Hinks, raise his dander to a sur¬ 
prising degree). His memories will he 
a mine to biographers, and justify his 
belief that it is better to write one’s own 
memoirs than to answer innumerable 
letters from the biographers of other 
people. 

What is more interesting is the develop¬ 
ment of the author : an Anglo-Floren- 
tine, formed by Oxford at a lively time 
and by many happy and fruitful years in 
the earthly paradise of prewar Peking. 
This second instalment (»f his memoirs 
starts in 1939, when he left China to 
serve in the impending war. He had a 
rather disappointing 'but not valueless time 
as a non-flying officer in the RAF. He 
learned to know and admire the fliers ; 
he served in England, India and liberated 
Paris, though never, to his disappointment, 
in Chungking. After the war, half- 
American, he went to the United States, 
encouraged by relatives to settle there, 
but decided that it was no permanent 
home for him, much as he enjoyed it. 
A visit to Mexico was a disappoinUrtent. 
Back to Florence, where he had been 
brought up and where his parents lived in 
an villa : family difficulties, 

toucINp^tfni^itb delicacy^ made it diffi¬ 
cult and he spent much 

time Wtally different atmosphere 
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of Naples, where, in earlier generations, 
his family had played a notable part. 

After his father’s death he returned 
to Florence and to his inherited villa, 
garden and collection of picture.s ; like 
so many others, they are destined after 
his death to be institutionalised. Surface 
and deep structure alike, it is a worth¬ 
while book, in spite of a rather leaden 
style. He makes a link with a fa.scinating 
past, to which he looks back with 
pleasure : his friends—such as Lady 
Cunard and Arthur Waley in London 
and Norman Douglas and Berenson in 
Italy—were mostly older than himself. 
He is a man whom, after reading his book, 
one would like to know ; and this is 
alway.s the best commendation. 


PEASANT AND COURT 

l^uis XIV and Twenty Million 
Frenchmen 

By Pierre Goubert. Translated by 
Anne Carter. 

Allen Lane The Penguin Press. 350 pages. 
63s. 

Culture and Society in Seventeenth 
Century France 
By David Maland. 

Batsford. 319 pages. 64 s. 

'I'he school of the Annates, inspired by 
Marc Bloch and increasingly productive 
and influential, has stressed economic and 
intellectual history, cross-fertilisation with 
the social sciences and rigorous use of 
statistics. Professor Goubert’s study of the 
Beauvaisis in i960 demonstrated the suc¬ 
cess of the technique. His present book, 
published in 1966 and now translated, 
explains how Annales historians have 
encouraged “ a certain deliberate origin¬ 
ality and provocativeness of style and 
subject-matter.” He rings a tocsin when 
he declares that “ many people, unless 
they are particularly open-minded, will be 
shocked by some of the ideas.” But he 
peals a familiar angelus when he con¬ 
cludes that historians should not p£^s 
sentence and that his ultimate concern in 
writing upon Louis XIV is “ to consider, 
yet again, the eternal problem of the 
great man in history.” 

What then are the shocks and 
novelties ? The treatment of society, 
economic development and monetary 
policies, utilising M. Goubert’s earlier 
research, quickens interest. Expectation of 
life in 1661 was probably under twenty- 
five, and " death was at the centre of life, 
just as the graveyard was at the centre of 
the village.” At the mid-century the forces 
of life and death were evenly poised. But 
the decade from 1663 saw good harvests ; 
then came variable weather, higher food 
prices and pressure. for employirienl, 
resulting from the greater survival rate of 
the gp^ years. Only a tenth of the 
population enjoyed affluence, and even s6 
the long^ 4 erm trfend saw landowneirs dif¬ 
fering from' declining refits, and businfss^ 
men from fall&ig prito* Yet despite the 
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strains of war and the, fainin^s o|, Ae 
rmgn, 

aind ecortoriiy held, owiijgjtmcb tb^ihe 
pf.'^he western' 

■'Sfthe textife.whP««^^ 

/ character 

;is jpcrceptiv^ but' 
ambunt of space is given to a conven¬ 
tional, though lively, account of foreign 
policy and campaigns. Sometimes the 
attempt to shock produces only contradic¬ 
tions. Colbert is first reduced to a “ tireless 
scribbler” and “conscientious clerk,” 
whose sensible ideas were inerely 
“ gleanings froni more original minds,” 
but he finally emerges as a great 
administrator,” pursuing a remarkably 
successful investment policy and aware of 
“ what is revealed in most current 
economic studies.” La Bruyere’s 
Caracteres, castigating social and political 
attitudes, are dismissed as “ stylistic exer¬ 
cises,” but later we find them “ turning 
society upside down.” The translation, 
awkwardly literal and often misleading, 
gives towns such as Antwerp and Mainz 
in their French form. It was not 
M. Goubert’s intention to describe Louis 
XIV as “ the universal man,” while his 
own allusive references do not provide the 
guidance to the ” educated public ” whom 
he hopes to enlighten. 

In M. Goubert’s wide perspectives the 
makers of French culture shrink to a 
“ miniscule 61 ite of writers, painters and 
engravers.” Classicism is dismissed as an 
illusion and he sees cultural history of 
this sort telling us more about recent taste 
than of society in the past. Mr Maland, 
writing the first volume in a series on 
cultural history, knows that most French¬ 
men were concerned with survival and 
recognise that his subject-matter was vir¬ 
tually the product of the capital and of 
a very restricted group. He erects a pros¬ 
cenium arch on the Paris stage, directing 
the spotlights on to the court and the 
salons. His book is pleasantly illustrated, 
and he is especially sensitive to architec¬ 
ture and music. His central theme is the 
rise and decline of classicism, s^king to 
relate artists and patrons to political and 
intellectual forces, but sensibly refusing 
to explain the genius of Mansart, Poussin 
or Racine in easy social terms. Yet his 
classical scheme has its weaknesses. 
Mr Maland is attracted to the period of 
Richelieu and Mazarin when Italian 
exuberance was modified by French 
restraint, but the sceptics and scientists of 
the time receive slight treatment. 
Mersenne, a matheinatician of European 
reputation, is considered chiefly as a 
musician, while Gassendi, who rivalled 
l>scartes, appears only in the chapter on 
the poverty of provincial culture and not 
in the index. Nor did scepticism collapse 
in 1625. 'The free-thinkers walked 
cautiousiy, but the circles that stimulated 
Hobbes and led outraged clerics to 
denounce Paris for its atheism deserve 
their plade along with tlw literary salons, 
which MoIi^?re • satirised for their 
preciosity.' 

Continued on page 59 
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Some people like to air their vifews 
at thirty-one thousand feet. 

Pamela listens. 

Some people want a nice bit of 
peace and quiet. 

Pamela understands. ' 

Most people want a drink, a cigar¬ 
ette, a newspaper and a friendly smile. 

Pamela can do. 

You might think that all this is just 
routine to Pamela, but it isn't. 

Because passengers are people 
and people are different. 


Which makes Pamela's job different all 
the time. That's why she enjoys it so 
much. And, we suspect, that's why she 
makes so many friends. And keeps 
them. Long after they've ail come down 
to the ground. 

No wonder more people fly BEA 
than any other airline in Europe. 

We've got a lot of Pamelas. 
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fMt We efsteblleheci ^mlnium'e first 
reseerch laboratory. Then fn 1929 ' 
this university-nke complex was built 
—first of its kind In the Industry. 

From the beginning Alcoa* has main¬ 
tained the world's largest light metal 
research and development facilities to 
widen aluminium's useful potential. 
*Trad«m«rk 



1997 Alcoa's experimental home used 
aluminium wherever pCNSsibie. Today 
it has t>een proved beydnd a doubt 
that aluminium can minimise exterior 
maintenance. We continue to 
pioneer in ali types of construction 
and to supply Alcoa aluminium for an 
Increasing range of building 
applications. 


1971 The aU-alumintum Afooa 
$efapr<^ will soon be exploring the 
Oceans of the world, probing mys¬ 
teries tmd recovering objects ffOOO 
feet down, The 244-foot vessel is 
built of Alcoa-developed alloys and 
represents another exciting step in 
the marine use of aluminium. 



One nice thing 
about Alcoa Ideas, 
they work. 


Because our research 
people never forget 
they’re in the 
aluminium business. 


Consider how Alcoa 
aluminium could help 
your planning, 
your future, 
your community. 
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Alcoa of Great Britain Ud. 
Alcoa House, 

Oroitwich, Worcestershire. 
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BELOVED OAUGHHR 

Horada Nelson 

By Winifred G 4 rin. 

Oxford University Press. 364 pages. 65s. 

It is a tale that still surprises us. It was 
not only the way Emma Hamilton 
managed to conceal her pregnancy, the 
extraordinary m^nage-ii-trois at Merton, 
the devotion N^on felt fwthe little girl 
he scarcely knew and yet was his 
** dearest angel/* but the fetiatical lengths 
to Which Hamilton, rij^t up to her 
death in an utterly demoralised state, 
went to keep her motherhood unproved, 
even suggesting such unlikely names as 
the Queen of Naples as Horatia*s mother. 
And Horatia herself, a$ this book tells 
us, remained convinced throughout her 
life—and she lived to be 80—^^that Emma 
Hamilton was not her mother, although 
she recognised herself as Nelson’s 
illle§^timate daug^er and went to great 

e ; to unearth facts about her child- 

. 

Nelson destroyed Lady Hamilton's 
letters to him but she kept his, for which 
biographers are duly grateful. In the first 
life to be attempted of Nelson’s daughter, 
this excellent Bronte biographer has 
drawn not only on these letters but also 
on the considerable collections of family 
papers and has visited all the places and 
houses known to be connected with her 
subject’s life. The interert to the historian 
is the further light this research sheds 
on Nelson’s family and his attachment 
to his relatives and theirs to him, subse¬ 
quently demonstrated by the way in 
whiqh they gladly accepted Horatia. But 
Horatia Nelson, who married a provin¬ 
cial clergyman and had a large family, 
comes out as a spirited character of some 
interest in her own rights, at least as 
presented in this well-written book. 
Nothing .shows changed attitudes more 
than the fact that when Mrs Ward, as 
she became, died, she was buried without 
any publicity as the adopted daughter 
of Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson ” ; only later 
was the -word “ beloved ” substituted for 
“ adopted ” on the grave’s inscription. 


THE BASTILLE IN PERSPECTIVE 

The Taking of die Bastille» July 14, 1789 
By Jacques Godechot. Translated by Jean 
Stewart. 

Faber. 39a pages, il(ustrated. 65s. 

Tliis book orig'inally app^red in a French 
series devoted to the thirty days that made 
the history of France. But the author, who 
^ a professor in the Universi'ty of 
Toubuse^ has an unusua ‘1 approacii. He 
dues not believe that the French Revolu- 
^on can studied in istdation. He 
betievys :that this eyeht luis to W seen 
'as part ot a general msuhe^ionary' move- 
snent id An^ in lEngJand (yvith the 
Gbrdoh liou of l^ondon) and the tow 
Obuhtries*; Not only this, bait this rising 






in Paris has to be studied as a manifes* 
tation of the revolution that had begun 
two years before July, 1789. Thus 
Professor Godechot proceeds n^dy and 
logically from the general to the Artic¬ 
ular. From western Europe and the growth 
of a revolutionary mentality to the study 
of the social structure of eighteenth 
century France ; then, from a dbcusrion 
of Paris in 1789, its gec^aphy, society 
and fix)d supplies, to a description of the 
police and the Bastille; then, from a 
discussion of the crisis of 1787 to 1789, 
to the hour by hour account of the rtring 
itself. The volume concludes with fifty 
pages of contemporary accounts of what 
liad happened. 

This, then, k history with style. It is 
elegant as well as erudite ; it is full of 
ideas as well as being full of detail ; the 
general reader will want to read it and 
the speciaH.st will have to. But there is 
a criticism. We can position ourselves 
so as to be able to see the general Euro¬ 
pean movements. Then we can position 
ourselves in the streets of Paris alongside 
954 persons who were later to be 
awar^d the title of vainqueur de la 
Bastille and who, presumably, were res¬ 
ponsible for its capture. From the first 
position we can recognise the alternating 
periods of stability and social disorder. 
From the second point of view we can 
calculate the great nuniber of the crowd 
who were artisans, masters, journeymen, 
and reflect that more than half of them 
were provincials who had recently come 
to Paris. Both observations are interesting. 

'But how are they to be joined together? 
What has the world of rumours, fears and 
accidents on a particular day in July got 
to do with the economic and social move¬ 
ments of the century ? Ought we not to 
concentrate on the isolated fact that the 
crowd believed in the treachery of the 
Governor of the Bastille, thinking that 
he had bad the bridges Wered so as to 
massacre the crowd as they poured into 
the courtyard ? In his conclusion Professor 
Godechot discusses the theory of con- 
.spiracy, but does so in a rather restrained 
manner, sticking closely to documents. A 
noniial reaction is to say that there’s never 
a fire without someone lighting something. 
However, it is typical of this excellent 
book that it should raise this fudamental, 
and possibly insoluble, problem of 
perspective. 

Better Bookselling: TIia Clpl)ected Edition. 
Edited by Gerald Bartlett. Huithinson. 6||i. 
The second edition of the collected pimpfileti 
from the Booksellers Association tdliysg Dbokr 
sellers hpw to be efficient and^ ia paiiktiUr; 
how to provide the right sort of service to»> 
universities. As relevant now ai when it wu ' 
first published in 1965, this should he the Ant 
volume on any bookseller*i dielf. 

Il Marxbtino : Teoria 4 . IIutiga. 9y fefdte. 
Di Stefano. Franco An§^ Mijan. 172 pagii.^ 
Lire 4,000. ; 

This book should interest nol only ItalUiis hUt 
also anybody especially ItaHad 

industry ana commerce, now of 

beroinmg more markefM die 

lines of Ameiican and IV 

author's experience hat nit an. 

Italian adverdsii^ agericy'* amb ui'indusCfy as 
production manager and brand manager. 


EUROPEMI 

WniMItfiMM IMIE SMBH^ 

sKtuuma 

Btmui KSEttCi' 

I.T.I. specialises in carrying out industfiat 
marketing surveys in Western Europe. 

I.T.L has residential staff in the niaipr 
European Countries. 

LT.lv MiiVi out . 

Specific surveys for individual companies 
Multi-client of Ryndifated surveys 
Research on its own account-resulting 
reports being freely available for sale to all 
companies interested 

I.T.I.'8 own siirvoya indudo: 

Carpets 

Furnishing Fabrics 

Domestic Gas and Electric Cookers 

Ball and Roller Bearings. 

Separate reports are available for ea<*h coun¬ 
try. Each report is detailed and compre¬ 
hensive and is based on intensive high level 
interviewing in great depth with the leading 
European Countries. 

Inquirias for apooHie aurvoya or LT.I/s 
own raporta atiould ba mada to: 


” I.T.I. (Europe) Ltd,” 
V-T’VyVj *®5 Piccadilly, 
bonbon, WV; 

01-734 OISS 


New Cantrlbutiom Hi 
Iconomic Sffafislics 

Articles published in Economic Trends whkh 
provide the basic reference source for new 
economic series are collected and reprinted 
periodically. This latest selection covers the 
period May 1967 to August 1969, (Studies 
in Official Statistics No. 15). 

15s. (bypostifis.) 

The IntoriMitioiial 
Monetary iund 
194S-1965 

A history, in three voKnmai of the Am twenty 
years of the IMF, detailiVi its oiri|pni>i riid - 
describing its plans and activitsei. 

Vol. 1 Ghroniple ; Vol. n Analyrii; Vol. Ill 
Documents. 

Each volume £b 3s. gd. (by post £b Af. sd.) 
The set £5 9s, $d. 
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What is matiSgemaiit by objik^tives? 


Last Monday three new manage* 
ment educational filnns were 
launched. All deal with the cur¬ 
rent management tup fashion in 
Britain : Management by Objec¬ 
tives (M'bO). There arc thus now 
four explanatory case study films 
on the sid>jcct. It has been pushed 
by consultants Urwick Orr for five 
years or more. But it is only in 
the pasft three years that interest 
has caught on in a big way. MbO 
is not a technique like discounted 
CR^ flow. Crudely it means thist 

Every manager will have, an 
objective, clearly spelt out and 
agreed with his boss. After, say, 
three months, he and his boss will 

? [ct together and review his per- 
ormance, identify obstacles etc, 
and set a new objective. Objec¬ 
tives must be in quantitative 
terms wherever possible. 

Installing MbQ can often be 
a traumatic experience for a com¬ 
pany, especially for top managers. 
Hidden problems and conflicts 
will be brought into the open. 
Management consultants are 
highly valuable to shepherd the 
company through this period, 
quite apart from the previou.s 
experience of MbO they can offer. 
Eventually each manager cnd.s up 
W^ih h 4 s key results areas iden¬ 
tified and written (k)wi\ and his 
objectives agreed. From then oit 
diis part is comparatively;, 
routine. But there is more, ^'irst, 


he and his boss must draw' up a 
job improvement plan for him 
and decide how to go about it. 
Secondly, MbO at top manage¬ 
ment levels inevitably forcc.s top 
managers to .start asking them¬ 
selves fundamental quest ion.s 
about what the company is really 
doing, and where it is going. 

Thus MbO is not a decision-taking 
technique, It come.s from that 
other branch of management 
thinking : the human aspect of 
the management procr.ss, improv¬ 
ing the perforrnafice of the 
individual manager as a human 
being, operating in a web of 
human relation .ships with fellow 
managers. 

The seeds of MbC) came from 
America. But it was in Britain 
that they yielded fruit. The 
reason is that in Britain Mb(^ has 
been thoughtfully packaged 
and sold by Urwick Orr, and in 
particular by Mr John Humble, 
a highly articulate member of the 
firm who has written a book and 
several pamphlets on it. 'I'his 
packaging is not phoney. MbO 
has been presented in a w-ay that 
ha.s .struck a re.spon.sive chord in 
top management, and, even more, 
among middle managers for ob¬ 
vious rea.sons. 

Colt Heating and Ventilation is 
a gf)od case .study. One of the 
films is based on its experience 
(although it is also known for the 





Backing Britain campaign). 
Colt top management turned to 
MbO because they w'crc worried 
about fi\e crucial problems: 

• Fjxcessivc work load on senior 
executives. 

• i.ack of delegation to middle 
managers. 

• Poor communications (especially 
regarding finance. Monthly 
accounts were prepared. But only 
the board looked at them). 

• No long-term objcctivr.s. 

• Overhead costs increasiitg in 
relation to turnover. Part of the 
problem was that family com¬ 
pany Colt had grown rapidly into 
an employer of over (ioo with a 
turnover of mn (subsequently 
iiicrea.sed to i,o«)o and .£5 mn 
res|>ectively). Old management 
methods would no longer do. 

At Colt, installing MbO invoKed 
se\en stages. - 

t. The first one involved getting 
the total commitment of top 
management. The entire board 
visited other companies and 
became genned tip on MbO. , 
2. Having decided to go ahead 
Colt then hired Urwick Orr and 
set about training tw’o of its ow‘n 
middle managers a.s MbO 
advisers. These, in conjunction 
with Urwick Orr, cn-nrdinated 
the installation of MbO, playing 
a key role as advisers. 

;t. Next came the briefings. The 
production manager briefed h»s 
men. In this way his oWn 
commitment to the idea was 
assured. And so on for 
other top managers : marketing, 
finance, etc. And at lower levels. 

4. Each manager individually 
then w'cnt into session with one 
of the advisers. The first thing 
was for the manager, guided by 
the adviser, to determine in bis 
own mind, what the “key results 
areas of his job were* Then 
for each of these he had to fix 
standards and controls (see 
example in box). The typical 
manager always finds it very hard 
to work out what his key results 
areas are, or even what the raison 
d'ltrc .of his job is <at all. He iif 
probably used to thinking of #bkt 
he does^ with a sidelongat 
his in-tray, rather 

pose for \vhieh he docs it and, 
rhe key areas in whicH his vyprk . 
affect^ tl^. progress of his tirni. 

5. The whole pacMgC ’wa* ^cn 

agreed with Jiis wrai the 
adyfaeT' silting y w InteV- 

iVentni^ when 

tangM manager and 


MbO high priest Humbh 

bos.s started arguing, or were at 
cros.s purposes, or if they lost 
sight of w'hai MbO was about). 
The rest of the time his silent 
presence tended to work as a 
constant reminder to manager 
and boss of the .sort of discu.ssion 
they ought to be having. As well 
as agreeing (i) key Vesults areas 
and (ii) standards for these and 

(iii) the control infonnation that 
w'ould reveal whether standards 
were being achieved, the manager 
and his boss then also drew up 

(iv) a list of ways in which his 
job performance and effectiveness 
could be improved, including the 
action the manager should take 
and when. 

6. At Colt the ** Manageniem Job 
De.scription ” (items i to iii above) 
and the “ Job Improvement 
Plan ” (item iv) for each manager 
were then reproduced in a small 
wallet to be kept in the manager’s 
pocket. Coh initially gave each 
man an MbO file, but these 
rapidly found their way to the 
bifttpy bf the nearest drawer. 
Now, at the drop of a hat, a Colt 

^ man will Whip out bis and 
reel off his key resulU/aregS,. the 
sttindards he has ae%^ rhe. peifldirm- 
aiice he achieved in the.;past {four 
moTrt^ review periodf ' J*** 
ptUmty joh improvement tadts. 

7. Ai the end of the review 
period the managed Will aghin 
go into seision With his bo«t With 
the adviser sitting \ni maiia- 
ger must’ takci the Jhitiatiye a|rd 
conduct the meeting. He wSi 
what Ms actual reinilti were^ wilh 
commehts^ and what stan^riN^Jbn 
has y£;fpr. next 

: ptiority casks. The boih'h hiain 

}db/^;agaW ■ S vW: / 

^rmaiMifer.«tid a^^'Ac'i^w 
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dards and tasks, querying them H 
necessaryi where look to^h^ 
too low, or too oi^i^yic:. Out of 
the discussion there mfy also^ 
emerge: (a) i Irijiiriiig^ to, 
improve his jdb the Ihaiiagdr may 

need to go on a course; c.g., a. 

maxketing man m1sattt|l»fe''cpW' ': 
accounting; da it affects distwi^ 
tion; a finance man on latest 
compiTtcr techniques and so on; 
(b) instances where the boss hini- 
idf is fruitrwing Ae, managers 
woiic. 'Gradually the j^boss will 
buttd up * fittu4 jv refoofsl^ 
of man’s actual {MiWiteiuiiK 
on the jeb, suid use it when 
Kviewing pay and promotiop.^, ^ , 

Colt's experience 

• Items 3. ♦. and .s aogethw 

took an average of 13 per 

manager. Seltlting up MbO taxes 
time. t 

• Some managersinhialiy hostile;, 
were usually the less adapts^lc. 
and less secure managers. These 
also tended to^t m"6st conserva¬ 
tive targets. Hostility diminished 
with lime. 

• Management job desciipitions 
too long initially. Refined labar. 
Initially too much paper work. 
Later refined down. 

• Boss tended to doxidnate review 
meeting, i.e., adopted his usual 
n>le. Managers ^in urged to 
take initiative and run review 
meeting with boss, Bofses Udd 
not to have control datU on 

and to adopt role more like 
adviser. Found useless for boss to 
demand hif^hcr standards; must 
encourage man to set them for 
himself. 

• Striking success in other areas. 
Even the simple process of setting 
standards produced suggestions 
estimated to result in cost savings 
of £iffQ,ooo a year. Also made 


big differences to ways ot work- lines or 
tng. £.g., prodtnrtion engineer, that mai 
anti-MbO, called it gimmick, applicsb 

^ 

in 48 hours. Didn't try to improve DCO u 
this. It* enlarged he only turned 26,500 e 
IbUnd Amaued. 6.5^^ 

llA^rgraM own ind subordi- 
natesT working methods, l^fksd 1 

figure to 97% but simuluabSi^ V 
his department became clwE^/^ 
of handling 35 orders a 
instead of 30, withoqit c»ii;a.sci^ 

Evg., fc^ioii; Icadcili/t^pstB^ working ' 
under, maiiagemehi ^’^accountanh 
Pre^ously produced figurw dl ^ . 

;,stan8aW co«s stage by stage, with ; .iPilDlli 


lines or not. Un^dt Orr claims 
that management by of^tsetives is 
applicsbie to virtually any type 
otottliinjimtjmu not ipanufac- 

tuiHE'--l#»»«V ,lvf*(1^ 

DCO M one mmpl«. It has 
26,500 anployeea, of whom some 
6,580 reflxmsi- 

'• 7 “’ 


Hiese foiltues in pnetice are 
usually avoldahite. But how- 
ever useful in many companies, 
has certain inherent .weakneiies; 
♦ It is hard to use in very big 
companies. A company like Don- 


hand herd, “now do das, now' 
' do that.” Now told to produce 
all figures by May i5tb, aud hinv . 
self work but ki« way of doing 
h'and when. MbO thus led auto-' 
matically to delegation. This man 
.not: cthl^ proved able to take extra 
;|ye8]^»bi1ity but then spon¬ 
taneously got own clerks to 
objeotives etf. ; , 

# In, at Colt 

caus^ delcgaiion ^at ‘'hi! 
thus raising morale of 
managers, nrtcing top 
from excessive woric load,fonlMig 
them to concentrate on 4 j| 4 m$mn* 
dametnal long-range i 

planning. Yet at topl^iMPMpn^ 
level Mbp has not.)iMnM 
two reaaohi: 

is a more pEitiewig^^lpigllr’dr 
.manfegemeot, . 

■ demantShg ih' ' 


us, now public >ae»Wpi' wfiififs 'bf 

produce now.lgdilg used by some 

pd hinv . ^ biggw local'-authorities. 

^ doing ^ tte!M^ry of ^cul- 
g? auto- fdbb' figures in the 

management'ttpnmval engineered 
ike extra Mr ..Q||9dwyn Hughes, and 

^ iiimkeid'ky 41rwick‘ Orrf'.Onc of 

B to 'ilie''|jaliiiires of thia,wfi»'^c unifi- 
^ clfti^, in each regiofii-of fhe 

W,, ifri^ry's advirory services to 
I fS^rs whb its other sectibcui. 

highlighted the (act that the 
'' thinikry was simimnileously advis- 
•■dfetog ing fanners in their own interest 
wMIe trying to enforce a ministry 
V policy ifs well, which may well ^ 
CoidUct with this. 

Thus MbO not only looks good in 
theory, but has worked wdl, in, 
' dlveise Elsewhere it has 

,wWfa«ially because: 

JifTop management did not back 


St fully. Either because they wgm 
Sn», the^ulttSlSE .' ak a mere pewumel exerom. 


bwkia too tengVlt iri5Cs<»W i«Jd to «ec«k«. became 


standards such that, a^ttt.fi'jNNFt 
period like four montl^^ {leilial 
resiihs will emerge , ivveafing 
wheiher they arc on ffto/kight 


Oii^ wgs .tod^iquch paperwork, 
obteth^S were hqjC defined with 
iumcient clarity and meaning, or 
because interest flagged. 


lop has over 500 managers in its 
British operation alone. 

# There is a big danger that the 
objectives of all the mana^rs 
added together do not entirely 
Jatjegrate with the objectives of 
concern as a whole. Corporate 
pimbm^ the other current British 
thinagement fashion, starts from 
akbo&er end, from die objectives 
itself, and from there 
down to the jobs of indivi- 
vdtidli;;' works front the 

up. To be fair its 
expinehts stress the need for 
kui^pntiinjjf individual objectives 
wM tha objectives ol the firm 
ns a whble-T-for top level plan¬ 
ning.'liia l^ularity of MoO is 
ndtgurprkkji- Most managers are 
middle, miners. And only a 
handful of managers are ’Mast 
trackmen, Idt alone business 
school alumtd. The BIM*s Mant 
repert reflected a feeling that not 
enough If being done to i^rove 
perf6|niance (and, by impltcaitlon, 
piombts) for middle managers. 
Mbu may be another facet of 
thif mfildle managen;|i<int backladi 
(and tlie spread of management 
dniongiimay be another). MbO 
lilgy hdt be quite die univ^l 
panacea iti( exponents sometimes 
seem to lie; diaiming. But its 
relevance to Ike hordes of medium 
sized indtui^l firms is cstab- 
lidied. For, according to some 
observers, what distinguidies 
American from Briddi manage¬ 
ment is not the sophisticaltiofl of 
decision-taking at the top, but 
die efficacy of execution at the 
levels below. 
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The Chartered Bank’s branch is as 
much a part of Colombo as the Pettah, the 
old native quarter of the town or the 
Ceylon police in their distinctive uniforms. 

The Chartered Bank, with its 
subsidiaries and associates has more than 
180 branches, and forms the largest 
British banking group in the East, where it 
has operated for more than a century. 

Each office is a local bank, whether in 
the Midche East or Asia, or in Europe or 
America^ Each too is an international 


bank, keeping its expert knowledge readily 
available to the other members of the 
group. As a result here in the United 
Kingdom we can offer an unrivalled 
information service covering export and 
investment opporttmities abroad. 

We luive an efficient Trade Promotion 
Department specialising in services to the 
exporter. If diese services interest you 
please contact any of our branches in 
London, Manchester, or Liverpool. 


Ilead Officer 3$:!ldhdM>p8gate, Londi^ 

Ocdii^tito Office: 17 Queen Street, Cdtondbo 1 

A and Chartered Batddnf,GroUip liiitited 
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The High Cost of Flying High 

Nothing succeeds like success. But. as Bernard Cornfeld has been finding, the 
miscalculations of the hugely succe^ful are not easily lorgiven 


The personality cult is not as easy to nail down as jyt seems 
to be. At the one extreme Mr Jim Slater has done his best, 
at least until just lately, to cultivate the impression that, his 
personal flair is the essential ingredient of the successful 
empire building by Slater Walker Securities. Directly and 
indirectly this has contributed mightily to the growth of the 
company’s market capitalisation, from something under 
£i million in 1965, within a year of its appearance, to some 
£141 million now. At the other extreme Mr Bernard Comfeld 
has tried to avoid some of the limelight for himself, and until 
very recently comparatively few of the many who know some¬ 
thing about his Investors Overseas Services would have been 
inclined to say that his continued presence as board chairman 
was absolutely vital to the company’s fortunes. Now, 
however, they knpw better. 

One of the many rumours that has brought the lOS share 
price tumbling in the past three weeks, reducing the market 
capitalisation from $594 million to $286 million, has been 
precisely that Mr Comfeld and , 10 S were preparing to part 
company. This is denied, and it probably does not rank w^th 
the most damaging rumours. It certainly derives an 
exaggerated importance from the exigencies of the moment, 
in which confidence is at something of a premium. Still, it is 
perversely true that Mr Comfcld’s distaste for publicity has 
not kept the world from knowing a lot about the Turkish* 
bom American who struck it lucky at the age of S19 when 
he began marketing American unit trusts in Europe, lliere 
is really no saying how much of the quite remarkable growth 
since that beginning in 1956, to the point where lOS.now 
administers $2 billion of asseto, including several offshore and 
other funds of its own, must be attributed to the never-distant 
image of his sumptuous villa on Lake Geneva; in short, to 
the sweet smell of his personal success. 


The ,IQS story has been unusual in several ways, perhaps 
the least of them being that the financial establidiment has 
frowr^cd disapprovingly (that, after all, tends to be the fate 
of all who tread the path from rags, to riches, and Mr C 3 om- 
fcld’s special misfortune was only that the geographical 
spread of his activities brought him up against not one. 
establishment but several—^the City’s, New York's, Germany's 
and, well, you*namc*it). More important, there h^ always 
been a certain tension between lOS and the investing public.. 
The parent company went public, only last year, but one 
of its subsidiaries, lOS Management, which administers 
seven of the 18 funds, was the forerunner in May, 196^^ 
The fascination has largely been unsympathetic. That goes for 
Mr Comfeld personally. It goes for the hard sdi in whi^: 
lOS agents indulge with tl^ pertinacity of encydopaed^ 
salesmen wherever they have the opportunity. It is colour^', 
by the fact that after a confrontation with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in the United States uie whole organ¬ 
isation has been bound by a settlement since 1967 in terms 
of which it sells not a single security to United States 
citizens or residents, wherever located.” And by the general 
knowle<lge that the biggest of the group’s funds are offshore 
vchides, : meaning on the one hai^ that they j^rc largely 
unfetten^ by government regulations (and tax) but on .(he 
other that they arc correspondingly a law unto theinsdve^^ 
The brutal truth is that lOS has had nothing going for it 
but its success, though to this must be added the rei^urces 
and power that success has brought in its train. The crucial 
question is whcthW> 0**, at least how well, lOS can survive 
the lack of success which it is ^at present having to bear. 
There is no doubt about that change in the climate.! A cbi^i 
element of the groiq>’s perennial good fortune was that 
enough stock prices were going up around the world, and 
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pat^ularty in the Unittid States where a significant lump of 
fOS funds arc invested, to produce steady capital gains for 
the unitholders—the people who had bought and were buying 
shares in the group’s several funds. In Britain that has meant 
chiefly in the cquity^linked assurance offerings of the Dover 
Plan, a vehicle which invites the observatipn that it was 
designed to get round the local prohibition on door-to-door 
hawking of unit trusts as such. This luck changed last year 
when Wall Street became a bear market. The Economist's 
recent review of offshore fund performances (March 3 ist) 
showed that all but one of the biggest lOS funds (the excep¬ 
tion was Fonditalia) had experienced, capital losses in the 
year to end-February. 

The immediate effect of this was that lOS had to get by 
without the income which capital gains would have generated, 
both by way of incentive fees based on capital gains and also 
by way of management fees based on net assets managed. 
In fact there has been further growth of assets managed, 
because of the steady rise in unit sales, but obviously it would 
have been the more impressive for appreciation of the under¬ 
lying securities. These factors would have been 'enough to cast 
doubt on ihc earnings forecast of $20 million for 1969 (against 
$14.4 million for 1968), without the reports that expenses had 
got beyond the budgeted $42 million (against $29 million in 
1968). Now the world is waiting, as it apparently will have 
to go on doing until mid-May, to see how close to $20 million 
the group actually got. And that superficially is what the 
recent blue markets are all about. 

Bill of course it goes deeper. In a sense the uncertainty 
relates ro the heavy premium on success and asks whether 
lOS can afford to falter, even nbtionally. There is much 
fpddcr here for speculators in the quoted lOS stocks. More 
fundamentally, the question is whether either or both of the 
disappointments (poor fund performance and smaller than 
budgeted management results) will rub off on to the present 
and potential holders of fund shares. This is crucial. Much 
the biggest single source of lOS income is the initial charge 
on new sales (in 1968 commissions netted $23 million com¬ 
pared with $9 million for management and service fees). So 
the group must go on selling. At the same time it does not 
want to experience a rise in repurchases ; not merely because 
repurchases cancel sales but also on account of the company’s 
capital structure (briefly, lOS salesmen can earn preferred 
stock, at present accounting for 44 million of the 55 million 
shares in issue, by clinching sales, and do not have to surren¬ 
der them again if the units are subsequently presented for 
repurchase). This is to be seen against the further background 
that lOS by no means still has the international fund market 
largely to itself (still less any important domestic market— 
it had a particularly good run in Germany), while its initial 
charges are above average for the field reviewed by The 
Rcone^kt last month. And on top of that lOS has revealed 
thdtVfxpcnses in the current year are being cut from an 
expect^ %io million to $64 million, suggesting at first sight 
that the sales effort on which all hopes must be pinned is 
actually going to be .skimped. 

' 0 n tjhw key aspects lOS is emphatic that nothing is yet 
amiss, in fact the reverse. Sales reached $752.6 million in 
the first quarter, m increase of 12 per cent on the corres¬ 
ponding period of last year, and $927 million in the year to 
date, up 15 per cent, Repurchases remained st^}c at about 
per cent. The funds hold somethmg like $700 million in 
thne deposits, so that whatever the effect of a liw in. repur¬ 
chases it Woiild not oblige the funds to offload sccur^es on to 
the stock markets, further depressing their omt j^btfiiktiCfes. 
"ik cut in expenses now being implemented is in iio way 
i^erim^g the sales drive. In addition lOS giVen 
to confidence by annouii€^t 4 M^^t^ 
limits pursiik ^f profit will henceforth be 


seven-man executive committee, under the chairman^p, iiot"i 
of Mr Comfeld or any of the ,GexieVj^bh;^f> of 

Mr Richard Hammerman, a London-^balied ^recibr who had 
previously been associated mainly with the group’s insurance 
interests (he Joined lOS in i960 at the age of 
The lOS story cannpt be described as alarming for the 
short term; in fact it is unexpectedly reassuring, l^aring in 
mind the condition of the stock mariccts last year and this. 
But longer ahead there arc enough clouds on the horizon 
to suggest that lOS will be lucky to live up to its reputation 
for spectacular successes. Short of booming equity perform-^ 
ances, over which it will have no control, it may n^ to.^d a 
lot better in its ditosen sf^eres Of ifiversification, notably 
investment banking, than has so far been managed to keep 
the bears permanently at bay. Which is tb say that, as always, 
the Rip Van Winkles among the investing public, who back 
the cuiTcnt winners and then go to sleep on their investments 
for several years, could be out of luck. 

This must apply equally to Slater Walker. For the moment 
Mr Slater’s formula looks the more likely one. Where lOS is 
proceeding from the bird’s eye view (as implied by portfolio 
management) to the specific (as implied by investment bank- 
ing), Mr Slater, logically, is standing back from his empire as 
it grows. He started with the highly specific, the top-to- 
bottoni overhaul of his acquisitions. He is proceeding to the 
mnre general, interestingly also investment banking. At this 
remove he does not want to bother with the management of 
his client companies, but does have a direct stake in their 
fortunes through substantial equity holdings, is prepared to 
spawn management talent that will help them on, and would 
not hesitate to step in should problems dictate the attention— 
running, in brief, his own private and not-so-miniature Indus¬ 
trial Reorganisation Corporation. 

But even Mr Slater can make mistakes. Some say that he 
made one last week when he allowed his associated Ralli 
International to bid the equivalent of £ir^ million for the 
catch-as-catch-can Fordham Investment Group. That 
remains to be seen, and at worst it would not 
be all thi^t costly. Gome to think of it, however, Mr David 
Rowland, the value of whose erstwhile assets is now being 
called into question at the comparatively humble level of 
20s a share, was himself at one time regarded as a horse 
to back in the swinging property-backed assurance market. 
And if the evidence were needed, the past month has shown 
that, company doctors can make a mess of things, too. Take 
Mr Jock Mackenzie, whose comparative success with London 
and Northern Securities, a cluster of family businesses in the 
transport and construction field, adorned him with a reputa¬ 
tion he was unable to justify in related activities, notably 
Bardolin, representing housebuilders, the chairmanship of 
which he has just relinquished. The mpral merely is that there 
is a Uimt ^ every man’s, and every company’s, capacity. 

glU No. 6 " 

Mle^iitnir in uitiii JUiniCA 

oipblitonlties for foreign investment iflW Aidst in 
Letin America, but pereistence in out-worn etthudes to 
host oountriee can bring disappointment. Q.E.fl. Special No. 6 
etraaiaae the need to woilc in harmony with national plans 
ifidl the advamigei of tasking local partners. Changing 
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A Great Day for Some of the Irish 

Taxpayers got off so lightly in the Irish budget this week thdt the country must be in for 
either an economic crisis or a presidential election withip the year , 


A piece of guttering fell on Mr Charles Haughey, the Irirfi 
minister of finance, when he was getting off his horse on 
Wednesday, the day he was due to present his budget, and 
his speech had to be read for him by the prime minister, 
Mr Jack Lynch. In some ways this was just as well, because 
Mr Haughey turns out not to have been the only man 
polcaxed that day. A good many of the government’s 
advisers were too. Apart from doubling the turnover tax, 
first introduced in 1963-64 and currently bringing in only 
4.9 per cent of Ireland’s revenue, the expected rises in 
income tax, among other things, and curbs on inflation failed 
to materialise. 

The central bank and the National Industrial Economic 
Council had both been pressing on the government the need 
to prevent the current external deficit, £6o million Iasi year, 
from rising to £80 million or £90 million this year—this 
would have been the equivalent in hritain of a £2,800 million 
to £3,000 million trade gap. To get it down to even 
£30 million, a figure that the council still thinl^s too high, 
the central bank is cutting credit expansion this year from 
£i 2D million to £73 million. The NIEC had staled bluntly 
that a budget surplus also was needed to get inflation under 
control. 

Ihc budget, however, makes pnwision for increases in 
expenditure on public service pay, pensions, welfare benefits, 
and aids to agriculture that add £22 million (almost 5 per 
cent) to the pre-budget estimates. It cuts £7^ million off 
the income tax yield, reducing it by almost 7 per cent; 
already Ireland’s farmers are exempt from income tax 
altogether and its mining and exporting industries have a 
io-ycar tax holiday on tlicir profits. The resulting gap is to 
be filled, on paper, by doubling the relatively new 2^ per 
cent retail turnover tax which will bring in an extra 
£20 million this year. The catch is that the government 
has got the figures to square only by assuming that inflation 
and economic growth will between them add another 
£50 million to ta\ receipts. If this guess turns out to be on 
the high side, ;is the critics say it will, then there could 
be a budget deficit of the order of £10 million, cm .an 
estimated outturn of £475 million. 

President Eanion dc Valera, now aged 88, is said to 
be anxious to retire by June this year at the latesl, and if 
he docs Fianna Fail will find itself fighting a presidential 
election. This budget could be its curtain-raiser. The slate 
of Ireland’s economy, however, is a matter of more 
than the usual concern to Britain, because Ireland is this 
country’s third biggest customer, while Britain is Ireland’s 
largest single market. If wages and prices are allowed to 


rise iastcr Aeite this pxu the kibosh on Ireland’s 

hofm of cbfitmumg its switch from farms to factories through 
selling more manufaaured goods to Britain and so, eventually, 
of reaching the pomt whiwre it can cuter a wider Europe, 
free both of rite unprditable peasants and its unrealistic 
nationalists. 

Two-ihirds of Irish exports already come to Britain, not 
to mention the inflow of funds rcpatriatecl from British 
building sites ; 56 per cent of all that Dublin feought abroad 
last yeat came from the Unitcci Kingdom. The consumer 
price index rose 12,2 per cent last year, btit w^age ratb are 
.siill rising more quickly than prices can mop up increased 
purchasing power. In the present rotmd of national wage 
bargaining Mr Lynch is trying to hoW ,thc: next lot ^ 
wage increases down to 7 per cent, though the unions arc 
looking foi 20 per cent. Dublin is becoming a, noticeably 
expensive city, and it will not take much more inflation 
at home to price Irish exports out of world markets in genera) 
and Britain in particulai. The Irish arc committed to a 
free trade agreement with Britain, a ten-year plan 
to lop 10 per cent a year off lu^land’s protective tariffs 
against British imports, and the last tariff wall lictwcen the 
two is due to fall by 1973. And, despite minor escape ciapBes 
in the agreement which give Dublin some room for 
manoeuvre, combined with hopes that the whole scheme 
may be subsumed within a much wider agreement eovrermg 
British and Irish t^ntiy into the European Economic Com¬ 
munity, the Irisli arc not really looking for anV-asy way out, 

Until the budget, a strong whiff of common sense had 
been creeping into the management of the Irish economy. 
Economic pacemakers like Dr Kenneth Whitaker, governor 
of the increasingly powerful Central Bank of Ireland, arc, 
in, their open-plan offices, an age away from the old Dublin 
of compulsory Gaelic. The white paper on Irish entry into 
the common market, published on the eve of the budget, did 
not run away from the probability that food prices could 
rise by between 11 per cent and 16 per cent, which it 
considered a fair price to pay for access to a market of 
250 million. More serious is the realisation that the one thing 
which the south shares vvith Northern Ireland, a common 
dependence on subsidies and grants to attract new industry, 
might no longer be permitted under EEC rules. 

This is a policy that has brought enough new industry 
into Ireland to cut what had previpusly been |he country’s 
main export, its people. Migration is falling as employment 
prospects at home improve and at the s^mc time more men 
are beb)g absorbed off the land. Small farmers arc still the 
laigest single economic group, iso powerful that the urbgn 
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Irish claim with incrcasinjB; bitterness that, Irclaiid is 
by peasants west of the Shannori/^ hat a position' Is beihgr 
reached where the ascendancy of industry over agriculture 
is allowing the government to get much tougher with the 
farmer, as was shown by the granting of only an kdditiona) 
£5 million to agriculture instead of the £1-4 million which 
both the farmers and the minister of agriculture? wanted. 

The sporting chance that Dublin is taking in the budget 
is that a 7 per cent increase in incomes, which would becoihe 
11 per cent when farm incomes, pensions and other marginal 
items are added, will mean a price rise of between 4I per 
cent and 5 per cent. Combined with this would be, according 
to the department of finance’s pre-budget economic survey, 


Indonesia Needs Us 

Aid has helped Indonesia recover from Sukarno' 
must not drive too hard a bargain 

It is two and a half years since President Sukarno was 
rfemoVed from power in Indonesia by the army, leaving an 
economy which in western terms had ’virtually ceased to 
function and a pile of d^bts. The debts, amounting to just 
over $2.2 billion, have inevitably grown by nearly another 
$1 billion, as President Stiharto and his government have 
struggled to pull back the economy to where it begins to be 
amenable to normal economic analysis and prescription. 

Indonesia’s western creditors are gathered together again 
in Paris to find a way of making these debts bearable. The 
basis of the talks is a formula put forward by the West German 
hanker, Dr Hermann Abs, which would enable old debts to 
be paid interest-free over a 30-ycar period. I'his is probably 
the minimum required if Indonesia is to have a chance to 
get a reasonable rate of development going in the 1970s, and 
is almost certainly the minimum that the Indonesians them¬ 
selves will accept. 

The prciblem of coping with the old debt is increased by 
the fact that over half of it is owed to Russia and other 
communist countries. After several years of non-alignment, 
Indonesia’s relations with Russia have deteriorated recently 
as the army has looked increasingly to the United States for 
material support. And all the efforts of the persistent and 
able foreign minister, Mr Adam Malik, to persuade Russia 
to play its part in the country’s reconstruction hang very 
much in the balance. On the western side there are still 
countries reluctant to soften their terms to quite the Abs 
extent (hence the endless meetings). But the stalling cannot 
continue much longer. Already, in default of an agreement, 
the 1970 repayments have had to be rescheduled and there 
is no chance of avoiding a further' rescheduling for 1971. 

It will make a poor showing if the western countries are 
not willing to accept the Abs formula, especially when they 
are being relatively open handed in the provision of new aidL. 
The donors’ club, which is not quitelshe same as the debtors* 
club, has also met this week, in Rotterdam. The auguries 
are good for aid to continue to flow to Indonesia at the rate 
of around $400 million a year. In the past two years, western 
aid has undoubtedly kepi the country goip^, siixiply by 
providing it with the fordgn exchange tieed|^ ^to import 
essential needs. At the most basic level, witltoii^ fjM ^ lot 
of people would have starved : Indonesia ^import 

around half a million tons of rice a year. is 

that while western countries are willing io hani|| i^^e 
kind sums, the terms on which tb<py arc 

once^iMpin going to cause a packet of 

for old debts wilphelp Jndp^ia 


mode|a^ in tlBtbJnyfsstmeiit smd spendix^. Added ^o this 
Vestra^t at Wbme w<iliu1d1if a ebnuderable iitcreale in.ekpQil^^ 
including farm products, to l^ritain. Whatever makes them 
think they can get away with it ? Mainly the fact that 
Irclatld’s gros$ national pr^uct nose in real terms by 3.75 per 
cent last year—and between 1958 and 1969 it increased 
spectacularly by 50^ per cent in real terms. And of this gnp 
total of £1,444 million the most cheering thing of all, especi¬ 
ally to Irishmen yearning to be free of the yoke of marginal 
farming, Is the fact that for the first time ever Ireland 
exported more industrial goods (£176 million). than it did 
agricultural (£162 millioni The luck of the Irish may hold, 
but, on this week’s performance, they don’t deserve it. 


mistakes. But the aid-givers 


through the 1970s. But unless something like it is applied to 
new debt, there will be a further crisis in the 1980s, when, 
With a good deal of luck, Indonesia should be in the full 
flood of development. It is ridiculous that the principle of 
marrying the terms on which a country is lent money with 
its al^lity to pay is still not fully accepted by donor countries. 

As it is, Indonesia is going to need all the help, and luck, 
it can get. The government’s stabilisation plan has been 
remarkably succes^ul in taking the economy out of Alice-in- 
Wonderland. For about a year the nipiah has been holding 
steady, despite an increase in the money supply of about 
60 per cent ovei the same period. And at the weekend the 
government was able to sweep away the multiple exchange 
rate system and establish a new general parity of 378 rupiahs 
to the dollar. Inflation was held to about a i o per cent increase 
in prices last year, compared with 85 per cent in 1968 and 650 
per cent in 1966. But the result has been a perceptible rise 
in an already high level of unemployment. The economy is 
too sluggish to provide sufficient jobs for the number of 
people moving to the cities. The only way of combating this is 
new investment. Bui of course it is difficult to inspire new 
investment when the deflationary screws arc on. The big hope 
during the next ten years is foreign money to exploit the 
country’s dowry of natural wealth—especially petroleum, 
nickel, bauxite and timber. Pulling against this is Indonesia’s 
continued image as a high risk area, where corruption and 
inefficiency are endemic. 

Nevertheless there are some'tentative indications of a raw 
materials bexxn. Foreign investment projects already 
approved by the government amounted to $i billion in 
February. The biggest money spinner at present is petroleum, 
particularly the 8oo,ooo^barrel-a-day Caltex field at Minas, 
Sumatra. Under the licensing system that the Indonesian 
state oil,monopply« Fertamina, has whh the inteniatmn^ oil 
companies, the cojunlty can expect at $350 million 
annu^y in oil earnings, assuming current wprl^ prices for 
Incbnesta’s low sulphtir crude. There may be lurther v^t 
oij^lfinds to be made, although the two dozen or so companies 

principally in Indonesia’s offshore waters, 

tshik over the next few years the exploita*^: 
tioii limber reatmrees offem greater eam^ 

ings. By 19.71 exports of timber arc expected to reach . 
$100 mKl onfe expert ttf re are about 

500 acres of mari»nad)te hat already 

subsidiary),*|Beoiigia Pacffic, Weyerha^r and Bbiie 
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The richest market in the world. 
It’s open to the world, but it’s no place 
for the unknowledgeable. 

It’s a market that even the big U.S. 
businessmen come to Chemical Bank 
for advice on. 

We opened offices in Europe 

so that we could offer European 
businessmen the same kind of service. 
We’ve studied their methods and 
techniqueis too, $o as to help us get a 
better insight into their problems. 

After all, our business is business 
and not just looking after the 
company’s cash., 

If you’ve got plans'for going into 
Atneripa call Cnemical Bank and we’ll 
call ori you, Tc^ether we’ll sort out 
objectives and plans for attack. 

CiMI 


Our men in New York—working 
with experts all over the U.S.—will help 
you develop new opportunities, find 
new outlets for your products. And if 
your marketing effort needs additional 
finance, we’ll arrange that too. 

And you don’t have to move from 
your office. Unless, of course, you want 
to, in which case Chemical Bank in 
America will take over where we leave 
off in Europe. 

You see, we’re common ground for 
the common market. 

Chemical Bank—the not so all: 
american American bank. 

iMmdon: 10 Mooraate, EC2. 1 3 Davies Street, W1. 
fj^pkfurt: Zurich^^us, Bockenheimer Landstrasse 2*8,\ 
-fcOOO Frankfutt/Main. 

Hed^ Qjffice: 2fi Pine Street, New York 10015: ^ 
lnc€Tp0ki^ji/ith limited liability in the U.S.A. 
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Cascade staking out giant gortcessions, many of them on 
Kalimantan (Borneo). The Soriano family of the Philippines 
plans a $235 million integrated wood products industry ; 
Japanese and South Korean companies arc also around. 

Local inv^ipt&t,^ci^r^tj|^ ?!4vings, will newel 

longer to gf| oft ihe;;gr<|and,^iikr# hiecadsfe^in the psuk thit' 
savings rate^as bceit"t6 aby^a||y low. 'hJeverrficlfe, thanks ’ 
to the drop in the rate of inflation, savings have shown a 
healthy growth over past 18 months^ largely ia|>^k 
deposit aceounts. Soifkry ipatt chnsmiaio^ 

Djakarta area, local entrepreneurs have mainly gone intib IW 
extractive industries, perhaps mistakenly, since they are com* 
peting with foreign companies. There arc some new factorirsi 
particularly textile ones, but at best these are joint ventures 
and usually have only a minimal local participation. 

One estimate is that a piilljon people enter the labour 
market each year, and that the cost of creating a new job u 
is $4,000, so that the whtrfly unattainahle 4 sum of $4 billion 
a year would be^eedia! tp give tlicm all Work. The five-year 
plan, otherwise a reasonably realistic doctiment, estimates 
that, apart from aid, about $876 million in foreign invest¬ 
ment a year will be coming forward by 1974. And at the 


current rate this looks optimistic. But even if capital ir 
available, there arc all the other massive problems of deve¬ 
lopment : none of the infrastructure in either administration 
or distribution necessaryjo generate the needed agricultural 
icV'blutigp ; a liopeltTSs f|ilSirtag| ^f ^ills\(l^ ypkr only 120 
(hgfnc^r^ i^iraduaS^ million) ; 

;Ad a f' 

Nevertheless solving these problems^ is precisely what devcl- 
opmi^^t ia,ajU< abo^jt;. biggc|t the next five years 

is 0ia| polhics will'^ot yait |'C(^oi|ics, that as the first 
frilits of the five-yerfr pWih appeaf' people will begin to expect 
material benefits faster than the system is capable of dclivcr- 
ing them. “ This^is going to be the year of complaints,” one 
cabinet minister has said privately,' President Suharto 
appears to have managed for now the difficult feat of getting 
an impoverished and frustrated people to pbstpone material 
gratification in the hope of bigger future rewards. But one 
wonders how long this can last. Add the generals, who have 
watched their oncc-impressive h^dware«$adly deteriorate, arc 
hound to press for new toys in the next pkn period. President 
Suharto’s take-off path is all too narrow. Aid givers might 
remember this when they get sticky about repayments. 
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Britain 


Unemployment: not quite what 
Mr Wilson ordered . 


It comes as a slight shock to learn tiiat 
unemployment in Britain lias for the last 
two months bepi higher than at any other 
time since the War* This is what emerges 
from the l^partnient of Employment and 
Productivity’s newly rejigged ^seasonally 
adjusted figures (taking the measure which 
leaves out the temporarily stopped as well 
a.s the school-leavers). This hiont?li Mr 
Wilson has hit it lucky, because on the 
new reckoning there is no change from 
March, whereas under the old system there 
would have l>een a a6,ooo rise in unem¬ 
ployment. But in the longer term it is 
hardly convenient politically that the 


trend looks decidedly upward. 

What has liappened is that the DEP, 
long suspicious of it's seasonal adjustments, 
has at last plucked up courage and, with 
the help of the Central Statistical Office, 
has come out with a new* method of cor¬ 
rection, ba.sed on average sea.sonal changes 
over the past ten years and to be con¬ 
tinuously revised avS new figures come in. 
It seems that in 1966*67 there was a 
sudden change in the way unemployment 
in Britain varies over the course of a year. 
The nionth-to-month pattern remained 
much the same, but the sea.sonal .spread 
'l>etween winter peak and summer trf)ugh, 



which u.sed to be about 130,000 wlien 
unemployment averaged around the half- 
million mark, has contracted to only about 
100,000. About half of this change may 
be due to new methods in the con.struction 
industry which allow round-the-year work¬ 
ing. But there has also been a marked shift 
in unemployment as a whole to a higher 
level. Officials point to new influences 
which have been operating since 1966: 
redundancy payments, earnings-related 
benefits, selective employment tax and a 
higher labour turnover everywhere. 

There is no sign of the drop in unem- 
ploymerU predli ted in tlic Budget speech 
as an upshot of a higher level of economic 
activity this year. Industrial production, 
which had been sagging in recent months, 
was up 2 per cent in February. But this 
did no more than bring it back to its 
Xovein'hor levd. , 


Prices and wages 

The price rocket 

Price ii&Aatibn bas now caught hold, 'I'hc 
retail price indidx has in^en w by | 
per cent or more each month since Decem¬ 
ber, and lasf month stood over 3 per cent 
a year ago. Wholesale prices 
w niamuf^tui’es in , the ‘first quarter 
regiaten^' the bigg^t increase since 
early 1968, equivalent to an annual 7 per 
■ cent.. 

This is, however, by no nieaiis all, and 
Mr Heath has pointed to rising prices as 
the probable key election issug. Only a 
very modest amount of recent wage 
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DALTON, BARTON 

SECURITIES LIMITED • BANKERS ’ 


/ ' 
.S' ' 


A notably successful year 


The first Annual General Meeting of 
Dalton, Barton Securities Limited was 
held on Monday, April 20 in London, 
Mr. J.Dellal, the Chairman, presiding. 
The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement:— 

"The year has been notab^ successful 
aod in the twelve months to 31st 
December, 1969 our net profit was 
]C772,S$7, thus exceeding by more than 
28 per cent the net profit of ^600,000 
forecast during the Stock Market flota¬ 
tion of 1969. The Board recommend that 
the dividend for the year 1969 be 16 per 
centt as against the previousfy forecast 
dividend of 13^ per cent. 

Banking 

All the solid and traditional aspects of 
banking services were preserved and 
expanded and the volume of cheque 
clearances doubled in the course of the 
year. This business is the foimdation on 
which we built and continue to build. An 
adverse factor this year has been the con¬ 
tinued high rates of interest. The welcome 
reduction in the official bank rate rmist 
result in an increased demand for the hind 
(f senUce toe provide and ^ type of 
asii^Bthaoe we offer. 


the thriving smaller companks to expand 
on a sound financial basis, and we fire- 
quently purchase, or take an option to 
purchase, a percentage of their equity so 
that both they and we benefit rapidly 
and proportionately as their profitable 
growth proceeds. 

Investments and mergers 
advisory service 
We have set up a full advisory service to 
cover inter-company acquisitions, mer¬ 
gers, issues and the raising of short and 
long term finance. This section promkes 
well for the future. 

Foreign operations 
There are those Eiuopean and U.K. 
companies who are looking for guidance 
bom vs on the financial and co mm ercial 
policies they should adopt if and when 
the new European trading group comes 
into existence. To meet this nt^ we 
have built up a first-class network of 
correspondents throughout Europe. 

The future 

I believe I can say confidently that the 
Group now finds itself in a strong posi-^ 
lion with maturing prospects coining to 
full italisadon in tho qourse of 1970 and 


Cofinpany finance, oss9na6s,f^kforioard to the future with 

We' have made it our function to asttist stror^ and ironed optimism.** 





SuMmm, 
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Lat9$t 9»rningi figure conservatively aatimatad from 
waga rata movements since Octobar, 1969. mquiry. 
Wage drift wiH probably have pushed this up further. 

awards could yet have had time to work 
through into higher prices. Moreover, 
although earnings must now be about 10 
per cent higiier than a year ago, there are 
a lot more claims in the pipeline. The 
Chancellor must be hoping that at least 
some of the wage increases will not catch 
up with prices until after the election. 
He has carefully avoided raising prices 
directly through any Budget measures, 
but must be prepared for a push from 
higher earning.s for his predicted 4 per 
cent consumption spurt this year. 

Steel price increases in February have 
already lifted most car prices. Coal is 
up too, and so are a host of food prices, 
from meat to potatoes (of which there 
is a shortage this spring) to bread (with 
the blessing of the Prices and Incomes 
Board). And in the pipeline for later 
this vear are milk, margarine, petrol, 
insurance and telephone charges. 'Fhe 
knowledge of higher prices to come is 
encouraging inflated wage claims, and 
the awarcne.ss of higher wages encourages 
Shopkeepers to put their prices up, 
resulting in a push-me-pull-you situation 
where nobody quite knows when the 
pushing stops and the pulling starts. 

If the home situation looks grim, inter¬ 
nationally some solace is to be had from 
the fac.t that other major industrial 
^untries are currently suffering from the 
same malady, if not normally quite as 
recklessly (only the United States is 
at present^ inflating even faster than 
Britain). Indeed the terms of trade have 
moved in Britain's favour in recent 
months. Although a number of major 
commodities—copper, tin, coffee, sugar— 
have moved up sharply, Britain’s exptjrts 
—mainly manufactures—have been going 
up even faster. But in the long run the 
fear rnust be that Britain will erode any 
remaining devaluation advantage in its 
export markets if inflation carries on at 
the present pace. 

Part, perhaps 3 percentage points, of 
the 10 per cent rise in earnings over the 
past 12 months represents wage drift. 
The latest issue of Mr David Layton’s 
Incomes Data argues strongly, with a 
flood^ ilatistics, that there has not been 


a general breakthrough to 10 per cent 
in wage settlements in Britain in the past 
few months. It agrees that there has been 
an €‘xplosion of that order in the public 
sector—In the nationalised industries, in 
I')cal authority services, among govern- 
merit servants themselves. In private 
industry, building and chemicals have 
followed this bad public example. But, 
it says, the “general pattern has been 
for increases between 5 and 9 per cent— 
or lower when taken on a per annum 
basis.” This does not mean that the 
private dog can avoid for long being 
w'agged by the public tail. But it does 
possibly sugge.st that the return of some 
courage to wage bargaining in the public 
sector—raided by a stern grip on the 
money supply in the private sector— 
could still restore some semblance of an 
incomes policy without the need for a 
return to statutory wage controls. Unfor¬ 
tunately, a return of courage in fhe public 
.sector, let alone a new and statutory 
incomes policy, is singularly unlikely on 
this side of a general election. 

Shipj^ards 

The plot thickens 

A major rescue operation is being 
mounted for Canimell Laird, the Birken¬ 
head .shipbuilders, whose losses are said to 
be running as high as £10 million. Urgent 
discussions are taking place with the Ship¬ 
building Industry Board and Ministry of 
'I'echnology. Mr Harold Lever, the 
minister responsible for shipbuilding 
decries feather-'bedding, which means he 
would like to avoid si repetition of what 
happened at Upper Clyde Shipbuilders. 
But can he? 

Politically it would be a brave move to 
endanger jobs at Gainmell Laird. If the 
company’s losses are as large as rumoured, 
it is hard to see how it can be saved with¬ 
out u.se of the Government cheque-book. 
Cammell Laird hopes to make a statement 
next Wednesday explaining how it—and 
presumably the Government—intends to 
overcome tlie crisis. 

The troubles get worse throughout 
British shipbuilding, despite orders remain- 


SHIPBUILDERS' ORDERS 

DWon order in millions 



BRITAIN 

FRANCE 

\N GERMANY 
1969 (end Dec) ~li70(and Mar) 

ing buoyant. The latest quarterly survey 
of ships on order published by the 
Motor Ship shows that Britain just holds 
its third place in the linternational league 
with the French catching up. But there 
are too many signs of financial troubles, 
caused chiefly by rising costs and an 
irresponsible labour force. On Wearside, 
Doxford and Sunderland says that it will 
make losses for the next two years unless 
a strike ends that has temporaril> closed 
the group's three yards. On Tyneside, 
Vickers is to stop ship repairing, putting 
1,100 men out of work. 

The crisis is not confined to Britain. In 
Germany, shipbuilding wages have risen 
16 per cent since the beginning of last 
year, and in the pa.st two years there has 
been a 40 per cent rise in steel prices. 
Five yards, accounting for 70 per cent of 
turnover, are having talks aimed at 
concentrating work in two centres, Ham¬ 
burg and Weser/Ems. But the difference 
between German and British yards is th^it 
the former, seeing the prospect of 
mounting losses, have cut their order 
books. In the first quarter of 1970 German 
order books fell by 500,000 tons to 6.2 
million tons. British yards must be made to 
behave in the same commercial fashion, 
instead of running to the Government for 
help in completing unEconomic orders. 

Meanwhile, there have been some 
crumbs of comfort this week for the 
British shipbuilding Industry. Two com¬ 
panies, Appledore and Austin and Pickers- 
gill, won Queen’s awards for exports. And 
UCS, which was threatened yet again by 
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labour troubles, is now looking stronger. 
The men seem to be accepting at last the 
extra cuts in manpower being demanded 
by management, and they have agreed to 
complete work on tlie Jervis Bay con¬ 
tainer ship, already a year late, which 
would otherwise.be sent to Hamburg. 

Post Office 

Giromercantile 

Being a public corporation is Jio joke. 'I'lie 
Post Office found itself reduced this week 
to writing to the Minister of Posts and 
'releconiniunications, Mr John Stonehousc, 
for information on rumours that its 
proposed higher postal charges weie to he 
vetoed hy the Clovernnient. No answei 
has so far been received, hut meanwhile 
the Post Office is exploring the brighter 
side of its new, more businesslike role. 
From May ist, Post Office Giro account 
holders can Ixirrow money through this 
channel provided they make regular pay¬ 
ments into their account and are 

ci-edilworthy.’’ 

The idea of personal loans through (hio 

-in the same way as through a l.'ank— 
ha.s been bandied about for some time, 
but the (hri> was conceived purely as a 
universal money transfer system and has 
no lending powers. This snag has now 
been overcoiiie by teaming up with 
Mercantile Credit, a hire purcha.se 
company, which deals with the loan end 
<>f the business. Prospective borrowers can 
get 24 times their monthly repayment 
iminimum iii2o), at an interest rate of 
11 per cent a tuonth to he paid on the 
sum outstanding each month. This still 
makes it a more expensive way of raising 
money than a bank loan, but substantially 
cheaper than hire purchase or a .second 
mortgage. 

If Ciiro-Mercantile Credit is more 
forthcoming with the money than banks 
have lately l)een, there sliould be plenty 
of takers. As Loans arc conditional on the 
pos.session of a Giro account, this could 
give a u.seful boost for (»iro. It could do 
with it. 

(liroN progress—a total <.>f around 
2;v),<><«) accounts with a total average 
balance of £35 million, and new accounts 
opening at the rate of 3,000-4,000 a week 
—is on target for the 1965 white paper 
estimate of a £100 million-£i50 million 
lyal'ance figure in 1973, bu‘t fer below 
the hopes a«t 1?hc time of its launch in 
October, 1968. 

Generators 


Naughty boys 


The G»nnu9M on S^ii^ce and 

Techn<4Qgy han kt.uff. very indeed 

the designers of Britain’s, hea*^’ electrical 
ppwer generators and of its tiMoegr fe^r 
s^fidhs. finding wHich is b^g..frans- 
lated, quite fairly, in official ctitles as 


Baubles in business 


At ncM month's Camden festival bon- 
tloncTs will be able to .see manufactuied 
art at the municipal gallery. Some Of the 
(lo/en artists showing there see their work 
as prototypes suitable for subsequent maiui' 
factnre, .some already have contracts with 
companies. Isa new business springing up 1 
Multiples is the more fashionable way 
of describing those new darling.s of the 
art world: the three-dimensional articles 
made tp an artistes design, usually in 
modern materials (j^olysiyrene, perspex. 
.srainle.s.s .steel, aluminium sheet, acrylic 
sheet and .<0 on), mostly with a kinetic, 
manipulative or light-catching featiiie. 
Sometimes multiples are produced in 
limited editions: those at the ("amden 
.show wiff be in editions ranging in luimbet 
from nine to 70 and in price from 31s (id, 
for a .small perspex multiple, uj)wards. 
(One of the factors, as with piints, is that 
editions of up to 70 arc cla.s.sified as art 
and exempt from purchase tax, while thf>se 
over 70 bf’come fancy good.s attracting 
purchase tax at 55 per cent of their whoh'- 
sale value.) But those currently on show, 
ui}til May eph, at the American-owned 
l.ondon Arts Gallery in New Bmul Street, 
hitherto .specialising in prints, ar<’ 
unlimited. There you can buy a small 
(3 'inch by 3 inch) inject ion-mnu)dc'd 
pdlystyrene relief, incorporating mirrored 
gla.s.s, designed by Mary Martin (who died 
last October) for just under £8 ; but if 
you want these units massed into something 
more substantial, you pay more Hke £40. 
A “ screw' mobile ” by her widower., Ken¬ 
neth Martin, hanging from the ceiling, 
co.st« nearly €40 in steel and cpiite a bit 
more in bras.s; something more adven- 
tiirdiifi which, with the help of a .small, 
notionally silent, motor, rotates various 
shapes suspended in coloured oil, h in the 
region of £80-£90. These products are 
su]>p!lied by Jeremy Fry’s firm, Unlimited, 
operating a ikav sort of village industry 
from Widcombe Manor, Bath. Components 
are sub-contracted out to manufacturers 
perhaps a foundry, plastics firm or elec¬ 
trical works—and then assembled by two 
or three people at head office. There can 
be as many as 40 parts to any one piece. 
'ITie artists got their w'hack on each sale 
and the selling gailery (then' are several 
Stockist.^) makes the u.siial one-third it does 
on original works of art. 

Some artists are wary. li!iStabli.sheti ones 
may well question w'hether it w'ill spoil 
their |K>sh market. Kenneth Martin’s 
normal work .sells for upwards of £-»3<», 
that being the price for a .small piece. Yet 
if parallels can b<’ dravyn w'ith the print 
market they have every’ reason to bc‘ 
encouraged, for the reputation of those 
living artists who have eirtered that seems 
tt) have been, if anything, enhanced,' I'wo 
of London’.s most distinguished art dcaler.s, 
Marlborough and Wadoington, each have 
a print department. ,, 

The Marlborough’s mam gstUcty is turn 
showing watercolours aiid of 

Graham Smherlaiid and Mda^c» the 

former the■ |gUer 

£2,ooii-£4,ixM), the the 

richer Only d 194^ 

Moore fxi» .and .. iiw,^ 
black and rt^d ehwiltE# 
jIHchcd is mud*. ^ at .Spihrby'.s. 

v'Yet at the Marlborough you can also buy 
Sutherland lithograph from £io<>-£r75 



A toy from Mary Martin 


;itul Moore lithographs (wheU in Mpck.i, 
ftoin £i3«>-£'j(>ti, each in .editions of 70. 
.Another Marlborough branch has just 
shown the latest work of Joe Tilson ; at 
iln‘ same time it offered prints at £4o-£()n, 
again in editions of 70. 

Waddington, while it .sells the expensive 
.stuff with oiw hand—you can buy a 
I.eger oil there at the moment for from 
tiM.oiui to £80,000 depending on period— 
offers with the oths'r a wide selection of 
prims ill limited editions by artists attached 
to the gallery at around the £23-£3o mark. 
Fhat is what you w’Ould pay, for instance, 
for a prim by the sculptress FJr.sabeth 
Frink, yet Waddington hy^ no difficulty in • 
veiling original draw^iiigs by her at £200- 
£330' 

But the older I'siabli.shed galleries them¬ 
selves arc anxioii.s to draw* the line now. 
True, they .say, the most expensive .sculp- 
lure, if cast in bronze, will be in a multiple 
edition (something that is often Over¬ 
looked) of maybe as many as ten, more 
rarely 12, And lithographs g« up 
haps, 200 in iiumber if primed outside 
Britain. But, they argue, all these examples 
of multiples are overlooked by the artists. 
To the bronze casting the sculptor may 
a|>|3ly his own patina, while the print- 
making proce.ss is, wt are assured, vetted 
by the artist himself and he certainly 
signs and numbers each print. With the 
new’ multiples the artist finishes w’ith his 
design and then lets the manufacturer 
get on with it. This also means, inciden¬ 
tally, that his work can be continued to 
be made after his death. 

Bui even if you decide these an dealers 
are splitting hails,over quality, is there a 
market for mans-produccd art above the 
levTl of replica of the Mona Lisa 
Venus dc Milo? Where the tiew' business 
in multiples is going wrong is in selling 
through smart galleries, with heavy over¬ 
heads. These otfermgs are toys for the 
grown-ups and, so far, too expensive toy^s 
at that. They compete with other thinga 
in interior designing—textiles, lighting, 
glasswork, ceramics and so on. Some of 
the best artists;have in .their time-decora-^ 
ted china and ixitiery: Renoir for one,' 
Ficas.so for another, and, more recently^ 
Britain’s Bridget Riley. It is probably the 
toymakers who shouldl give gome tbou^t th 
how’ they might get iiuo new. gg.mc at 
a reasonable price. And the supermaAets 
who might think about selling them. With 
trading stamps thrown in as well. 
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** please lUynt lie naughty hoy^t, again/* is 
contained in the coniinittee's report* on 

joke 

of ip^'tig from Qraeki 

in tkfe giant 500 Mwy gen^rat<>r 

utu^ the (Scntral FJectriclty 

(ieheratihg Board was installing and fwh 
the" lasting of bdilts iiiiside the Hradwe^ 
maf^nox nucli^r ^wer station. 

Xhe select committee does speak nf 
dh^ay ” at the voltage redactions made 
ncqi^l^ by the failures in the 500 MW 
gerMi^jktng sets. And it say.s of die rust 
in nuclear generator that It is 

“ . ^ \ iibdl^le to account for t^c fact that 
in a large research expendi- 

lurb .effort over a long period the now 
pbvtous vulneriifiility bf the bolts and 
associated parts was not seen by either 
the Atomic Knergy Authority, by any of 
the four consortia then concerned, or by 
the generating board." 

But having very clearly found that 
weaknesses in design and execution were 
the piincipal causes of failure, the 
committee ends with a puwderpulf blow : 
“ It siiould be the aim of the Iroard to 
ensure that its contractors have adequate 
design strength to ensure that failure 
<»f new plant is reduced to a level 
commensurate with the advance ir. 
technological skill it represents/' 

As these comments were concerned 
with an industi'v which has had £1,700 
million given to it between 1961 and 
1968 by the CECiB to build a potential 
output of ;^<^,ooo MW all that can be said 
is —and so sav all of us. 

Carbon fibres 

Tell it to the birds 

Advocates of a large carlron fibre pro¬ 
ducing plant, who saw the use of this 
wonder material for Rolls-Royce’s new jets 
as ushering in its bulk commercial use, 
had better pause to ponder. CJarbon fibre 
.is tricky stuff to deal with and it is an 

c»n Stiehre and 'I’ethnoloKy. 
'Gcneratbig Plant Breakdowns Winter 1969-70, 
HMSO. 4s. 

KEY INDICATORS 

THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

Up 2V. Ih February. But this only 
recovered eerlier losses. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unchanged in April. But lug best since the 
war. 

WAGE RATES 

StHI gqihg up at a wmm pao«> 

Value of the PpMnd (1363-2D8), March: 
16t 2d. 


even chance that when the ^Rolh-Ruyce 
RB 21 IS arc shaped to the' United States 
to be installed in the Lockheed airl.>us, 
they will initially use titanium for the 
blades of the engine, and not the caii)on 
fibres of the original design. 

I'he trouble i.s grit, watei—and liird.N. 
Engine specifications require that the 
front stages of the vast compressor could 
hit a 2 lb bird and stili keep running, or 
u 4 lb bird, which is the equivalenft o^f 
being rammed by a mini at [^o miles an 
hour, -and mince it into small enough 
pieces to prevent it from going like a 
bullet through the engine wall and into 
the fu.selage. Carbon fibres cannot 
cope with this—which is a normal specifi¬ 
cation for aircraft engines—and the resin 
in their nVake-up is weakened by grit, 
sand or water—all common enough at 
airports. Protecting the blades with a 
coating of nickdl, or sandwiching the 
composite between stainless steel, weather- 
and bird-proofs them but reduces iheii 
strength and fatigue resistance. 

'JVmporarily, it is back to the drawing 
Inward. A back-up programme, with tita¬ 
nium in place of carbon fibre blades, has 
been ixinning in parallel with the (’arbon 
fibre work but titanium will add ;too lb, 
or 2^ per cent, to the weight of the 
engine and an extra 1 per cent to fuel 
consumption, not disastrous increa.ses but 
Rolls-Royce would olwiously prefer to 
avoid them. The latest progre.ss report on 
the engine shows that fuel consumption 
has been giving a good deal of trouble and 
was at one time as much as 15 per cent 
above specification. It is now 3.8 per cent 
higher than it ought to be, with another 
year and a half to get this down before 
the engine is due to be delivered. Under 
these circuiiistances, Rolls-Royce needs a 
further unbudgeted-for increase in con¬ 
sumption like it needs a hole in the head. 

Decimalisation 


Tanner resuscitated 


On the face of it, tlie (Jovernment's 
letention of the tanner -against the advice 
of a specially commissi(»ned report from 
tlie Decimal Cairrency Board—i^ a 


victory for public opinion at the end of a 
sudden but well-organised campaign. 
Opinion polls show thtit l^etwcen 70 and 
80 per cent of the public want to keep 
the coin, either liecause they like using 
it, find it useful for dot luadiines, or 
are afraid that prices might go up with¬ 
out it. 

This would have been a very good 
reason for converting the .sixpence to 2J 
new pence when the details of the new 
decimal system were worked out three 
years ago. But it was decided then that 
a 2jp coin would not fit smoothly into 
a decimal sy.stem. Accordingly, f)lanning in 
many organisations went ahead on the 
a.'.sumption that the sixpence would go. 

Ironically, it is the.se early planners 
who are now being penalised for their 
promptness. For many of them it is too 
late to change course ; the Decimal 
Currency Board reckons that half the 
funds needed for converting machines 
for the tanner's demise have already l)een 
spent or committed. 

I'lie Po>t Office has almost completed 
preparations for converting its 230,000 
telephone coin boxes from a sixpence to 
a 2p (4.8d) minimum, under which the 
public' will get less time for le.ss money. 
I'lie work has gone too far to be undone 
now. Parking meters, which are being 
changed from a sixpenny to a shilling 
minimum, will still go up t)ecau.se the 
extra revenue needed. And London 
Transport, which cau.sed so much of a 
stir earlier this year with its announce¬ 
ment that the demise of the sixpence 
would mean minimum fares of a shilling, 
has no intention of putting off the 
levision of its price structure. 

Other users should perhaps take 
a hint from the timing of the pnimised 
review. A two-year reprieve after D-dav 
means only .six months moie than the 
prospective changeover period during 
wliich both curiencies will be u.sed .simul- 
Uineously anyway. 'The a.s.suinption seems 
to be that over ibis period support for 
the tanner will quietly fade away. There 
is very little in the cost-of-living argu¬ 
ment ; only slot machine sales would l>e 
affe^ciecl, and as these cmly account for 
o.i |jer cent of total retail .sales, the 
impact (311 prices in general would be 
infinite.simal. 
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“At 31st December 1969, the long-term funds, 
fc^ Hie first time iti cHiif hi^ty. 



over 


£1,000 miilion.” Viscount Harcourt—Chairman 


Mahagoment Aeorganislitlbn 

Oq the 1st July, 1969, the four general 
managers were appointed as directors 
of the Society. 

The executive responsibilities of the 
four general managers are a vital part 
of the management development and 
rec^anisation which has been 
going forward for some time and has 
already been rewarded by tangible 
results in improved performance and 
increased efficiency. 

Life« Pension, and 
Other Long-term Business 

New sums assured (net of reassurances) 
were £572 m. (1968—£522 m.) 

Yearly premium income on new 
business (net of reassurances) totalled 
£14*5 m. (1968—£15*3 m.) 

Total premium income (net of 
reassurances and excluding immediate 
annuity consideration) was £106*6 m. 
(1968-^99*7 m.) 

Proti^ion of total premium income 
relating to overseas business was 21 % 
(1968—20%) 

It 

Total assets at end of year amounted 
to £1,037 9 m. (1968—£959-6 m.) 


Qanaral Insurance Bysinaas 

. The results of our general insurance 
, business (excluding Marine) have been 
very satisfactory—over £l ni. profit 
transferred. 

As a consequence of the abolition 
of tardf rates for imotor imuradce 
the,year started with agreat deal 
of uncertainty in that field. 'jThc 
Socie^did jlot introduce noyel forms 
of motor pbliciaslM heavily reduced 
rates, bin restricted ststdf tb inore ^ 

modest ^ 

8 dected;«taas« 

overall ir^itetidn in the premftsms ifor 
that class of bushibsat the Sodety-*- 





I'incmne 

ttauiaaiCdite./ 


those lor 




Marina Insurance 

The premium income for 1969 
increased, by nearly £113,000 over 
that for 1 w8, a growth of 5*5 Vo, 

Dividend Policy 

When considering the 1969 dividend 
the Board thought it right and proper 
to l;iave regard not only to past 
dividend restraints imposed by the 
Government but also to the substantial 
balance standing to the credit of the 
profit and loss account. It is equitable 
that the excess over and above a 


brings the total ordinary dividend for 
1969 to 16 pence per diare. 
Furthermore, in dew of the 
circumstances explained above,, the 
Board recommends in additiona 
special dividend of 5 pcnc% per sharb 
The cost of the ordinary dividend is 
4,000,000 and of thcspecial dividend 
1,250,000. The total dhtribution to 
shareholders for 1969 therefore 
amounts to £5,250,000. 

Even after the provision for the 
improved bonuses declared fbr with- 
profits policyholders, the proponion 
of total surplus ip the long^^cpn. funds 



ASSURANCE SOCIETY UMITEC) 


prudent balance on the profit and loss 
account should over the next few 
years be distributed to sliareholders. 

The Boardtherefore recominends a 
final ordina^ dividend for the year 
1969 of <(*5 pence per share which 
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which has been transferred to shan^ , ^ 
holders* funds! Still rstnaihs high, 
indeed sdbstmtially higher than in 
comparable life officer Qhemust bear 
in mind, however, that there wtD^tend 
to be some reduction in the <. 
proportiqn, though n(n;T ahtidpate in 
the absolute tffibumi'transferred to 
the proprietaiy futtds; This expectation 
is subject to our cQncinuifig to tranaaa; 
a substantial and well-balfnoed 
volume of businm^.which we 
confidently eii^m to dd.Oii^ ' 

accident business has been doing very 
well and even if a repetition of such a 
good underwritirigym as 1969 can 
hardly be iclkd oo hsthe present 
difficult gerndhionswetooktoa 
continuing profit from an expanding . 
business, all of which accrues directly 
to shareholder. 


77te Annual GimralM^tmg mil beheld 
iit T€fnfi&C<ntrii^ 

JStfi Ma^i lull 

Statmm 
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)Ulas Copco. 

Consider^ile rise in sales and profit 


Sales: 

The rise in business activity continued 
during 1969 and was reflected in increased 
orders and invoicing. Orders to the Group 
thus rose 22.5 per cent to 1415 million Kr 
(£ 114,0 million) and invoices totalled 
1 » 28 o million Kr(jCiQ3,i million)) an 
increase of 12.5 per cent from 1968. 

The importance of exports has grown^ 

88 per cent of the Group’s products being 
mi^eted outsideSweden in 1969. The 
Group’ssttbsidtaries aecountedfo^ 

89 per cent of mtal sales abroad and agents 
for 1 z per cent. This high figure is attri- 
bumble in part to the circumstances that 
an the Group’s sales companies ndw have 
a well-developed service organization. 

The largest in sales - 43 p^ cent- 

was noted^in^Testem Germany^ where 
the upturn in business activity was 
particularly marked. On the Norwegian 
market) sales of the Ck)mpany’s products 
have risen 29 per cent. It is satisfactory to 
note that major successes have also been 
achieved in the U.S.A.) where sales rose 
25 per cent. Also in Italy, which is the 
Coup’s largest export ifiarket in terms of 
volume, sales continued to increase, the 
rise during 1969 again amounting to 
20percent. The home market, Sweden, is 
still the largest for the Group and a good 
increase in sales was recbfd^ here as well. 

Sales of stationary compressors have 
increasedstrongly and thenew oil-fm 
screw compressors in particular have met 
with a good reception on the world 
market. The demand for portable comr 
pressors has also risen sutetantiaily, 
particularly for the large sizes of the screw 
models. 

Sales of heavy rock drills and units for 
bench drilling haveincreas^ mom tl^ 
mpreviousyeBr8.Thedeii^ndf6roon- 
traemr toote has been sadsflmtory and tte 
mdiistriil tools have noted substandal 
suoqesses on several markets. 


Summing-up, it can be noted that sales 
have increased satisfactorily in almost 
every respea thanks in part to better 
products and improved business pros¬ 
pects but also in no small measure to more 
effective marketing. Prospects in 1970 
appear promising but will of course 
depend on the future course of the present 
economic boom. 

Devetopmeiit of Resources: 

In order to offset rising costs and in 
time reduce the need for machine opera¬ 
tors, additional numerically-controlled 
and other automatic machi^ haye been 
fMDcurrii during the yea^^ 

been increased in that the new work¬ 
shops that were completed in 1968 have 
now been,equipped and run in. Thus, 
h;duiiiigdie Adas Copco Ai^ 

N. V. has achievedconsidmble exten¬ 
sions to the workshops and stores in 
Antwerp. 

The workshop in Bremen and the plant 
in Blacktown in Australia have been 
completed according to plan and are 
being taken into use. The workshop 
planned in Turkey is under construction 
and should be ready by the middle of 1970. 

For Atlas Copco MCT AB,newforge 
works are at present being erected in 
Swedqii and should be ready by the middle 
of 1971. 

SdWral0fthesalescompanie8,particu- 
^ll^inBuiope, have start^ to oonstiiu^ 
i^prahisesdrmakesubst^ 
extieorioiud^^ Examples are 

sales 

u^siemnildsmiccpl^ 

ocpsttii^i^RoM Essen 

f. ■ ' ^ -i,' ^ 

K:fvhlbtm 0 lee,kbMl ^ 

!l^!liri<i> h » 3 te 3 coiq^^ 

tlqiiri^^belocaiudaidytfbw r 


hundred yards from the existing block. 
The new premise and the removal of the 
sales company in Hemel Hempstead will 
give the production company Atlas Copco 
(Manufacturing) Ltd. greater space and 
resources. 


Thenumber of employees in the 
Group, at the end of 1969, reached a 
figure of 12,700. 

Group Result: 

Operating profit during 1969 amounted 
to 175.3 million Kr (£14.1 million) an 
improvement in absolute as well as in 
relative terms compared to the result in 
1968,147.9 million Kr(jCii.9million). 
The higher invoicing in conj uneddn with 
a more intensive utilization of capacity has 
contributed to the improvement in results. 
In additum there is in particular the 
influence of investments in production 
machinery which in the Swedish work¬ 
shops have averaged almost 10 million Kr 
per rimum during the past five years and 
have been undertaken partly to offset the 
shortage of labour. Owing to these 
measures and in spite of the high tiimover 
of labour, production has been increased 
during the year by approximately 10 per 
cent. A substantial part of the improvement 
in profits is thus attributable to ^ effect 
of past investments. 

The net profit of the Groiq) after tax 
was 67.21^00 Kr (^54 mpkm) as 
opposed t6 50.6 million ihillion) 

in 1968. This rise is ooQsidembly more 
marked tbm the actual result of operations 
owing toa reUdvely lower whurden 
a»n|Ntted whh prev^ 

The dupomUe profit ankmnts to 
183.5 miUioiiKr (£14.8 mill^ 


Tha annual geoendmeeriogufAt^ 
CopcoABftheParomCoiavi^^ 
Altai CopooQroiqiftmt pMtaMMMi 
hridonAp^xdthta. 


OftOUP HEAOOUARTLRS- ATLAS COPCO AB, 23 STOCj^HQlM. IM THIE UK; AtkAS COPCO iCttAT VUTAIN) UMITEO. h^uSlOB AVENUE. HCMEL HEMPiTftAO. HfiMS. 
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Sc^th Afrtcia r the 
materialism . 


crunch for 


In the course of using a steamroller to 
crush a nut—the threat from its extreme 
right—the South African government 
inevitably thought it had come face to 
face with its most deeply felt dilemma, the 
fact that it had been promising the impos¬ 
sible for all its 22 years in office. Its 
perennial undertaking has been to reduce 
the number of Africans in the cities, 
whereas the so far inexorable forces of 
industrial expansion have dictated other¬ 
wise. Mr John Vorster and his predecessors 
have been through all the motions of 
turning the clock back, to no avail. So it 
was hardlv .surprising to find that the 
wheel had turned full circle on the eve 
of this week’s election when the planning 
minister, Dr Carel de Wet, threatened 
specific discrimination against Mr Harry 
Oppenheimer’s conglomerate empire. 

Mr Oppenheimer is the personification, 
of liberal-minded businessmen, at least in 
the l^uth African context. Until the 
middle 1960s the government's ploy 
rouglVly was to blame the steady urban 
African increase* on the ** liberalist ” 
industrialists, whom it could and did rage 
against on that account. Then it rashly 
opted for legi.slation in 1967 under which 
urban employers need official permission 
to up their African labour complement. 
Ever since this has been an acute embar¬ 
rassment for Dr de Wet, since he has had 
no option but to issue licences On a grand 
scale. The apartheid purists, including 
their leader, Dr Albert Hertzog, were .suit¬ 
ably appalM. The next move was a deight 
of hand—the law that seeks to transform 
urban dwellers into migrant 



workers, by insisting that all concerned 
learn to spend a short “ compulsory holi¬ 
day ” in the embryonic Bantustans. 

This year has brought legislation giving 
the Bantu affairs minister power to debar 
his charges, the African population, from 
doing particular kinds of work at parti¬ 
cular places. Thi.s be tentatively began to 
implement last month, with special refer¬ 
ence to the white-collar Africans, only to 
backtrack immediately in view of an un¬ 
precedented hue and cry from organised 
commerce. That led more or less directly 
to a search for political scapegoats, hence 
to Mr Oppenheimer whose fortune 
succours the non-racial Progressive Party. 

However it is now largely water under 
the bridge. The election results suggest 
that materialism will continue to carry the 
day over ideological purity, promising the 
old baasskap and prosperity. 

Russian motors 


Ford too, maybe 

With the visit of Mr Henry Ford 11 p 
Moscow last week, there emerges die 
possibility of another big motor deal 
between the Soviet Union and a western 
motor firm, along the lines of the Tog- 
liatti factory now being built with assis¬ 
tance from Fiat. 

As the chart shows, Russian vehicle 
production is planned to increase sizeably 
between now and 1975^ with cars repre¬ 
senting the bulk of the growth. However 
it is no secret that the Togliatti project 
has run badly behind scherole, necessita¬ 
ting the slashing cuts recently made to the 
1970 targets. It is tiot even sure /that 
Togliatti will produce ^ the hoped-for 
go,ODD cars this year, or re^ch capacity 
working (660,000' a ’ yeat) by t97^- 
Labour indiscipline k blamed the 
major reasoli for the delay; ftsdl Caused 
partly ^ driays in die comtruetidn of 
ftits 

^' BuC. ^'cveii" ^ is 

may only bej^n. 

indtiding spending^ 4^s 
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tury. Russians do not have private garages 
and the Fiat 124s will have to>it on the 
road.s during the Russian winters. Even 
now supplies of spares for all forms Of 
vehicles are perilously scarce ; and servic¬ 
ing facilities “are sparse #or non-existertt 
(Moscow, for example, has 13 service 
stations). All these weaknesses will be 
vividly magnified when the torrent of cars 
finally does pour forth. 

Undeterred, however, the Russians 
have even more ambitious plans ^oir the 
new lorry plant dtat has Imh: discus^ 
not only witfh Mr Ford but; also With 
Daimler Benz and Volkswagen among 
otbers^..Constniction of the lorry plant has 
already begun, 600 miles east of Moscow 
at Na^rcainye Chelny, just west of the 
Urals. It is planned to te ccmple^ hy 
1974 and will apfmrentty be much bigger 
than the Togliatti plant. Its area will, be 
25 sq km, compared with Togliatti’s five, 
and it will employ 50,000 (compared with 
Togliatti’s 35,000), living in a new town 
of 300,000 pec^le and 2 million sq metres 
of living space: which averages 7 sq 
metres per person. 

The Togliatti factory will cost some 
$800 million. Equipment has been bought 
not only from Fiat, but from Pirelli, and 
suppliers in Britain, France, Germany, 
the United States, and from east^ 
European countries, who will be paid in 
Fiats, With the lorry factory the Russians 
seem to be tryii^ to get their western 
partner to accept payment in goods. 
Recently British Ford sold 5,000 Escorts 
.to the Hungarians in exchange for various 
goods including motor components. Even 
assuming the payment prmem can be 
resolved, it is. not even clear what Ford 
couM give the Russian^. Unlike ^Fiat, Ford 
does not makei en^neering: aquipmeiit. 
So the obvious poiSifai&tles lay¬ 
out, dr a 
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United States 

Bottoming out 

One talking-point this week in Paris wa5 
whether or not the current business cycle 
in the United States has really bottomed 
out. Signs that it may have done so are : 
industrial production—about one-third 
of ail American output—rose a slight o.it 
per cent in March, the first gain since 
last July ; personal income in the same 
month continued the slightly higher rate 
of growth established about the turn of 
the year ; and housing starts rose for the 
second month in succession, after four 
consecutive declines. 

These dender indications that the slide 
may have stopped received some backing 
from Mr Paul McCracken^, chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, wlio 
said in London last weekend that the 
American economy would now begin a 
gentle rise, at the same time denying tiKit 
it had gone tlmmgh anything like a real 
recession. Apparently the gross national 
product declined in real terms in 
the first quarter of this year at an annual 
1,6 per cent rate (after a somewhat smaller 
dr^ in the previous quarter). 

Those who believe the American 
recession will bite deeper point to the 
continued increase in unemployment in 
March, up to 4.4 per cent from 4,2 per 
cent in teliruary and per cent last 
necember. However, tlicre has been a 
.sub.«itantial increase in the civilian laliour 
force, so that total employment has risen 
alongside unemployment. True, employ¬ 
ment in manufacturing continued to edge 
down last month, but the number of hours 
worked recovered from the sharp drop in 
February. However interpreted, the unem¬ 
ployment rise will not as yet he worrying 
Mr Nixon too much : the increased job¬ 
lessness has come largely among white 
professional, technical and clerical 
workers, while in the first quarter of the 
year the ratio of NegrO-to-whitc jobless 
rates, at 1.8 to i, was the lowest since the 
third quarter of 1954. 

What must be much more of a head¬ 
ache to Mr Nixon and his advisers is that 
prices throughout the economy were still 
rising in the first quarter at a 5 per cent 
annual rate, only just below the peak pace 
of per cent last summer. Mr Mc¬ 
Cracken seems confidcnlt that inflation 
wi'H be down to 3^ per cent by the 
fourth quarter, but you have to be a 
Friedmanite to feel sure. Among infla¬ 
tionary forces are the pay increases pend¬ 
ing for federal employees, the repeal of 
the tax surcharge in July, and the grow¬ 
ing possibility ^ a; bidget deficit. 

It has now become clear that the 
Federal Reserve Board started to creep 
away from restraint in the middle of 
January. The Fed is now tiding to do 
tuning : it is setting detailed 
for the jo money supply 

ande^er key moncSj|^ aggr^tes for the 
three to four week Imrvals between its 
open market committee meetings. These 


should force the FM to’ take corrective 
action rather more frequently and, the 
hope is, witli a l^etter sense of timing. But 
almoat, certainly it will mean Wider 
fluctuations in sensitive money rates. 
Obviously worried by sorne sharp increa.ses 
in recent weeks in ^ the money supply 
(which has risen 5 per cent, annual rate, 
.since three months ago), the Fed is now 
trying to limit the .expansion and has 
allowed Fed funds to tighten once more 
and has not resi&ted a modest upward 
adjustment in bill rates (the 3-months 
Treasury bill rate rose to 6.476 per cent 
this week from 6.31 per cent last week). 
Few people, other than Professor Milton 
Friedman, feel confident that inflation 
has been dealt a fatal blow. 

Exchange rates 

Let's keep crawling 

Paris 

I’hc western world’s top monetary officials, 
gathered for their tribal rituals at the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development this week, appeared far 
from in agreement about What to do, if 
anything, to make exchange rates more 
flexible. To avoid a political clash that 
could set back efforts to reform the cur¬ 
rent system of fixed rates for years the 
Americans are now advocating an 
approach that can best l^e summarised in 
the following way : go slow but keep an 
open mind. 

Mr Paul Volcker, the adroit under¬ 
secretary of the Treasury for monetary 
affairs, shed some lij^ht on the American 
position by ui^ing his colleagues to keep 
options open despite the strong line against 
flexibility taken by M. Barre of the EEC. 
It i.s clear that the Americans 
are really counting on something emerg¬ 
ing, not so much this year, as next when 
surplus dollars may qnce again become a 
problem. Even though the balance of pay¬ 
ments, by whichever yardstick you use, is 
already in deficit, the Americans do not 
think there will be any financing problem 
this year. Even so European monetary 
authorities~^and some Americans such as 
Professor Samuelson—are full of talk 



background of waning enthusiasm for any 
type of reform. The executive directors 
of the International Monetary Fund, 
charged at last September’s annual 
meeting with drawing up recommenda¬ 
tions, have come up with a report that is 
a good deal more vague than was 
originally envisaged. It presumably con¬ 
ceals political differences that wquld come 
out into the open if the reformers press 
on too zealously. But as Mr Volcker said 
in a little noticed speech in Brussels : ** It 
would be a great mistake, in my judgment, 
if, during this period of calm in interna¬ 
tional financial markets, we fail to take 
advantage of the time available to adapt 
the system to foreseeable needs 

Three possibilities are being discussed, 
all of them evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary reform. None would replace 
national decisions or leave exchange rates 
entirely to market forces. 

One would give countries the right to 
let their exchange rates fluctuate over a 
band moderately wider than the 1 per 
cent cither side of par now written into 
the IMF rules. A second involves a 
mechanism that would enable very small 
changes in parity, within accepted limits, 
while the third would provide for a 
transitional floating rate such as the per- 
man authorities experimented with last 
October in their efforts to find a new, 
higher rate for the mark. 


alxiut how the dollar is overvalued. And 
somewhat ominously the gold price in 
London, which everyone watches though 
no one admits it, is slowly creeping 
upward. 

Ideally, the Americans would like to 
.see a flexibility that would make 
revaluations . easier to engineer. 
Perhaps the yen would then slide up¬ 
ward. The United *States is running a 
trade deficit with the Japanese of about 
billion a year. If the European cu£- 
reni^es ; would also move up» perhaps as 
a the dollar would leffectively be 

devalued without altering its rek^omhip 
with; gold. The dollar would alsp^ be 
helf 44 , .of ;q>ur8c, if the Europeans con^ 
tiiii^,<6h their inSatidnaxy way. v 

Mr VolckerV initi^vd al . thik!!week*5 
Group of Ten meel^ caixw^afeinat. a 


France _ 

Aiming at 6 per 

'' ■ -V 1 ■' ■ 

mocMfied, vthich, now .iwps 
French econotpib growth rkte 
jjirilr be set at Bf oei; cent for 
^ term of the :«xth pkn. Hiii » me 
comproAiie of jliL Georges 
: president, between tm 6^. per, cent 

• desired by indiwtijalists and the. 
ptf cent thatvhift'fiaetoflt '^nutej^ 
'GiKardthb^t julBe&ni^ .'-lt 
httor 

mtse liii of the, year 

' imiUering ip the wings that diey want no 
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BRn^AIN'S UUlQElT |MTERNA^0 i4l flQINMlNQ dRO# 

Extracts from the 1969 financial laviaw by Mr f prookfi^^l^^^ l^airman 


TRADING RESULTS 

For all who work in GKN, and we hope also fOr Stock¬ 
holders, the results are encouraging. 

We increased; 

Profit before tax from £31'5 million in 1968 to £37-1 

million in 1969. 

Earnings per £1 ordinary share from 4s. 5d. to 4e. lOd. 

Earnings on net assets empioyed from 12*1% to 13*2% 

But for the effect of the revaluation of assets In John 
Lysaght (Australia) Limited the return on net assets would 
have been 13*9%, thus bringing us within attainable distance 
of our established 15% target. All the major statistics are 
records. 

JOHN LYSAGHT (AustraHa) LIMITED 

During the year GKN undertook a substantial expansion in 
the Australian steel industry. Of the various courses open to 
it GKN preferred that of inviting Broken Hill Proprietary 
Company Limited to engage themselves in a 50/50 joint 
venture through John Lysaght (Australia) Limited. Expen¬ 
diture of £43 million for phase 1 of the joint venture was 
approved during the year. 

For GKN this has been a major decision, carefully assessed 
and embarked upon with confidence. It 
will have the effect of substantially in¬ 
creasing the proportion of our overseas 
operations in that which is recognised to 
be a great growth area of the world, and 
most importqpt we are investing in a polit¬ 
ically mature country which has tradition¬ 
ally accorded constructive protection to 
its major industries and encouragement to 
private enterprise. 


THE PROSro^ F|HI 1970 

• the measure of confMeence with which I would otherwtee 
have approached this assessment must now be tentpered 
by the costs and oqftsaqujsnoes of the prevallitia untast in 
British industry. yVihtnB eadylin Meic^ the portents are 
disturbing. GKN - wMely raeognised to be h progressive 
employer having good labour reiations - has not escaped the 
attention of disruptive forces. The costs of stoppages in our 
own works and those of customers amf stmfdiwa. the associ¬ 
ated inflationary factors, the latest hiavy increase in the 
price of steel and the discouraging Govemmerit poBoies 
toward the motor industry could combine to depress 
United Kingdom results in the early part of the yean 

Overseas, the expectatiori is that in all couritries (India 
excepted) we will be off to a good start and thereafter 
maintain progress, particularly In Australia. 

Viewing the Group and the year as a whole and after 
making fair allowance for immediate problems In the 
United Kingdom and India, my conclusion is thet resUient- 
management will again contend effectively .with these 
irrational burdens and that the results for 1970 erill again 
evidence positive progress. 




Turnover 

Surplus on trading 
Profit before tax 
Taxation 
Profit after tax 


1969 
£m 511*7 
£m 38*3 
£m - #7*1 


Cost of ordinary 
dividends 

Profit retained 


1969 IN BRIEF 


1968 

433*6 

31*1 

31*6 

? 17 « 


Net proflt attributable to ^ *. 

ordinary stockhdders £m 1.#’2 




For oopin ttf tht Annuaf Sapttrtph^ Awte. fO.* 

ifbuii Head Offfpe: Smathwi^fWli^/IIV^ 


1969 1968 

Equity interest £m 235*6 219*2 

Met profit to equity interest 7*5% 7*4^ 

Totet peit eeeets 


entplbyed 

firalh te tetM ha 41 ^^ 
emplpyed..;,. ’ 
ieni}tli)iis;'p^ Ordinary 


iPiperOMinary 

l(gr»M) 


£m 295*6 276*3 


13*2% 12*1% 

4s. lOd. te. 6d. 

3s. 2d. 3s. Od. 




liMtan Office: 9101 ftome/lt KiafCiiav, UadM. WC 2 





Extracts fixnn the Chainktaifs Review/Acccmts/Direcfors^ Esport 

1969 

* Wt «re wdl-baldhc^ lind widely diversified, strongly ^laiced to take 
advant^e in the sevehti^ hf the growth potential we created in the sixties.’ 


Genmd Devdopment 

I am confident, as we move into a new 
decade, that the policy which we have 
pursued in the past ten years has been 
the right one and that very soon the 
increasing bemefit of building for the 
future wUl be apparent for all to see. 


rqmonsibilities to Gordon Bruncon, the 
Managing Director and GhiefBxecotive, 
and to his colleagues. The posittem now 
ia^^iat they have the full xesponsibility 
of running the business ^d my confi¬ 
dence in them is such that 1 vdU involve 
myself only on very rare occasions. 


Even with our wide and profitably 
diversified interests, we still rely on 
publishing as the bedrock of this 
Company’s operations and, in my view^ 
we shall continue to do so. I am confi¬ 
dent that the publishing industry is 
capable of substantial gtowth. 

The most importiant resource which 
your Company enjoys is the strength of 
its management team. We have ex¬ 
pended considerable money, time and 
effort into building up and developing 
these management skills, and we are 
planning to do even more in this direc- 


The Accounts 

* The; trading profits of the Group’s 
esmblished activities for the year to 
31st December 1969 were ^,036,000 
compared with iC^,385,000 in total for 
the previous year (excluding the result 
for Scottish,Television which ceased to 
be a subsidiary in July 1968, of 
£471,000). 

The^ Group profit, after interest and 
taxation, and before minority interests, 
amoumed to £^>^37,000 (1968: 

£ 3 > 559 .dbo). 


tion in the ^ture, ^developments on which 

It gives treat sacis&ction that my the dtptMixurc during the 

son Kenftcjmlanowable m spe^ year after 

of his thnelo helpiiig us to devtipp yoik /t»^5>ooo) are 

Qmpany>' Mfimteto in United : progressing aansfiiMdiyv m these 
Kingdom. 0 m die yeai^ I have dde- orclbcts are how it^qedv % die 
gated more ehd more of iuy egecudve Detectors as qgab&dicd^ h 


will be treated as such in the future. 

Your Directors recommend the pay¬ 
ment of a final ordinary dividend of 
18% which, together with the interim 
ordinary dividend of 10% already 
declared, will total 18% for the year 
1969, the same as last year; the 
Thomson ftunily interests have waived 
js % of their entitlement equivalent to 
£1,239,000. 

If you would like a copy of the full 
Review^ Report and Accounts please 
write to The R^istrar 
The Thomson Organisation Limited 
York House 

37 Queen Square London U^Ci 

**Onc must always take 
the long view. It pays to 
huild fm: the fiitUK, even 
at a cost to the present. 
Eventual success is worth 
all the effort.” 

Lord Thomson of Fleet on the occasion 
of his 7 Sth birthdays s^h June ip6p 
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pfeiit of a savage iiKhistrialuation of 
Fmhce. 

M. Pompidou is waUckig a very narrow 
path. It is obvioui that Fraiice must 
industrialise. It is just as obvious that 
Franbe is full of independent Frenchmen 
striving to retain social and human values. 
As M. d’Estaing wryly confessed, French¬ 
men in their economic and social tehav- 
iour are not at all Japanese. What fright¬ 
ened the industrialists was France’s 
sluggish progress over the past ten years 
and prospects for more of the same unless 
some major efforts were forthcoming. In 
industrial growth France has been nearly 
at the bottom Of the common market 
league since 1956^ well behind Germany 
and Italy, its two major competitors. 'Tih” 
(nickname for the mathematicall model of 
the economy at the Institute of Statistics) 
saw on the basis of past peifbrmance a 
catastrophic future—further deficits in the 
balance of p^yn^ts, prices out of control 
and disequilmria in employment that 
would cause 400^000 Frenchmen to be 
out of work by 1975. 

Admittedly, things are lodcing better 
than this right now. France’s trade has 
been in the black for two months and 
with money flowing back into the Bank 
of France all of the $1.5 bilHon of short¬ 
term debts owed to central banks last 
August has been r»aid, mostly to the 
United States and Oermany. And with 
reserves now at a healthier $2.7 billion 
M. d’Estaing has been able to enlarge the 
travel allowance, and ease import restric¬ 
tions and credit controls. 

But social problems still tear at the 
fabric of the economy. Garbage collectors 
have gone on strike in Paris, one of the 
surest signs economic cleavage and dis-« 
content. Most of them are immigrants, 
and they want 700 francs more a month. 
The bakers are also up in arms, and this 
is where real trouble could lie since bread 
is such an hnpbrtant part of the life 
of France. The bakers want permission 
from the state to increase breacl prices by 
10 centimes a k>af, regardless of weight. 

For riie plan itself, the emphasis is on 
improving France’s oompetiliveness. In 
broad teitns this is the way the govern<^ 
ment sees it : more spending oh research, 
a big promotion for ^savin^p (Frenchmen 
save now 8 per cent M income, against 
17 p«r cent for. the Japanese), improve¬ 
ment 4 n the structure of higher educa¬ 
tion, and more inbattnicture for,indus¬ 
try, such as a better te^ihone ^ 


KEYINOICATOaS 

WORLD CKMMMOiMTY PRICES 





Tm 


Bilff#' duffed ,’1/' 

Most attempts to control 
tuations ^ in commo$ty 1|i 

failure^ The latest raisMaUv has Ute 

Inteihatipna Tin < 36 uncilS bulfe stoc%. 
Efforts ^ even ,oiUit\pi^s by bu)^|flg'^QW 
and seBihg hji||i cani^ to hn abj^t hP 
this wedt wh|(Ni it seld all shM:iES 
out bringing the price down at JfalU., fh 
fact the knowledge that the st^k Ms 
runfdng out Inoeased specidative activity 
and pushed the price! up to a tecoid 
£1,630 a . ton. The market is now free 
from con^l and will probably establish 
a new price range for the commodity of 
between £1,550 and £1,700 a ton. 

The buffer stock had so little effect 
even in ironing out the speculative bumps 
that the maraet is unlikely to feel> its 
absence very strongly. Yet the Interna¬ 
tional Tin Council, meeting in Geneya, 
is determined to revive the stock and to 
have il operate within a new price range. 
It is hard to see the point of this. No 
other metal uses a buffer stock. If the tin 
market has not moved as violently as 
that of copper or nickel , it is because 
the metal itself is less exciting. World 
consumpt^n at 160,000 tons a year has 
not shown much variation. Industrial 
demand i^ fairly constant arid is margin¬ 
ally ahead of available supply. The main 
piMucers of tin, Malaysia and Bolivia, are 
woriring thdr mines in a quiet and com¬ 
petent way. .The only thing that could 
badly upset the mariiet would be if the 
UnitM otates was to reduce its massive 
stockpiles. This is the threat that hangs 
over many commodities but it never ^ems 
to materialise. 

The only advantage of a buffer stock is 
that it does establim a minimum price 
and it is for this reason that the producer 
countries have always clubbed together 
to keep it ^ing. A guaranteed price 
m^ns that mey can get their mms right 
!n planning ex^nsive new mining invest¬ 
ments and, being mostly underdeveloped 
countrie«^can ensure some sUibility in their 
economies. There is, for ekample, a 
danger in coppers where prices are very 
high indeed, that many of the new ihtnes 
that are being opened wouM not be profit¬ 
able if the price was td 
the days when tin sdkt at ^£1,260 E ton, 
the support price .of the.4>ld buffer stock, 
are lo^ past. 

New ptbductien wiB rriarapeo price 
rises and the |»essipes of mariiet 

work where the bM«r slock failed. 


0U 



lidn 


^ is using the thmat of nadtionalisa- 
1 to fpim an increase in oH prkes. In 
^ must be a baivaifnhg move to 
to bri^ the gap wtwecn ffie 10 



cents a barrel increase being offered by 
the oil companies and the 40 cents 
demanded by the government. But it also 
reflects a growing desire on the part of 
countries in the Middle l^st and norffi 
Africa to control their own oil industries. 
Algeria has been something jgf a trail- 
blazer in this respect, and it £ significant 
that the Libyan minister ^ of oil, Mr 
Ezzeddin Eimebrouk, has just paid a visit 
to Algeria to forge a coi^mon petroleum 
policy. The Algerians-have already made 
links on oil policy with Syria, the Yemen 
(southern and republican), and Iraq. 
Algeria will in exploration in 

Libya, and 50 Libyans will be sent to 
Algeria for training. Libya has also been 
discussing technical co-operation with the 
Soviet Union. 

It is doubtful whether Libya will get 
its 40 cents. Recent reports indicate a 
possible 18 cents increasing gradually to 
23 cents by 1975. But the Lmyan threat 
to seize the property of oil companies 
which refuse the pri^ increa^ cannot be 
completely i^or^ in the light oi the 
formation of a new national cal company 
similar to that of Algeria and. Iraq. 
Whether going it alone would be good 
for export revenues is another matter. The 
main customers for state oil riiould poten¬ 
tially be the oil companies. They might 
not be over-joyous about buying oil from 
the government whic^ e^lppriated their 
assets. 


IMy 

jVluddlihg at 
Montodison 


Rome 

After this week’s announcetuept by the 
hoard of Montedison, Euibpe^^ second 
.largest chemical company, it iooIds g tmr- 
ntality that Signor Gesare Merzn^a will 
be dMad chairman, of the eoiepapyjat 
next Monday’s anouid generaV meerii^. 




HUSIKIWII :; INTFJIWA!TKM<A}. 


of the fpmw fl^iidehl of 
P|:^reoU)^:. niaflU m 

^jity batlle ^bctwee^i the 
ENI ftnd IRi, tod gi^ipt 
flfC^iareholdeni ^er c^i^rol ofthf^ 

_JBufe-uto^i^dy;||^t:^ Italian 

chemical'industry. 

^ concerns^,; epp^ially ENI, 

i^idi has expaiidinilf into ptojo* 

chemicals ai^i^ synthetic textiles, 
long unhap»t^W way jte Vlfhich 

’/’Was'^ksiifev ^‘nder 
bom bacs^iise:. 

.bt:’"''and pitots'' ui^ 'itf 
not being integrsitgii fa»| 
enois^ too bec&use it was pending a 
of time* and money diversifyii^ into otw 
fields, such as retailing. A syndicate 
which they were the two latgeat members 
was ferried two >%ars ago to buy up 
^sltares^ and.^it Hat now succeeded in 
captiiring amund 25 per cent ^ 

P^everthelcss there are stul; Btroj^ 
political tod financial pressurtis 
Montedison becoming another public 
company. ENI has won one victo^ by 
pushing its candidate for vicc-presiucntj 
Signor Raffele Girotti, on to the board. 
Signor Girotti was responsible for a 
damning report on the company which 
claimed tliaf there was no investment 
co-ordination and thait the old constatuent 
parts, Monteeatirii and Edison, were still 
seriously split. But the new chairman is 
said only to have accepted the job on 
condition that the state’s participation did 
not grow any’ larger;- And even his 
accession was held up by a clash of per¬ 
sonalities that looked like continuing right 
up to the date of the annual general 
meeting. The outgoing chairman tried to 
push his right-hand man for many years, 
Signor Piergiorgio Cavalli, into the impor¬ 
tant job of director general, a manoeuvre 
only defeated by ENI pressing Signor 
Mensagora into declining the chairman¬ 
ship unless Signor CavsTli was excluded 
from being given a leading role. 

ENI has Its own particular reasons for 
wanting to guide Montedison. It would 
like, for instance, to be the dominating 
power in synthetic textiles. But it hardly 
scems'likely that the present compromise 
will serve the wider interests of the Italian 
chemkal industry. Until Montedison is 
firmly in the hands of one group or other 
it il likely to continue its sluggish ways. 
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Bigger IBM will be 


“ We’re big, but bigger be, . . 

a line from a iggos contodiy totbem of 
International Bu^iinew.iMto^w^, f 
iiftx>ut describes tos/ toek’i towe mdo 
photocopying. IBM ' ApuM be alto lo 
grab a sizesito piece worid iparitet 
mat it estimates w®l 
mifiton thb year tO’iABei'hMlteitt 
with -.its steantoSer, 

power. This assuhieii 
ntot thrown off x4idtoe'''bf'^e 
laiMit United Sutei wfikh Xeito» 


good, but is It bsttsr ? 

the current leader in photocopiers, is 
bridging against it for allegedly infringing 
22 of Xerox’s patents. 

There is one snag. IBM spokesmen 
admit diat their copier provides hb 
sigtificant technical advance on 
machines already on the market. And 
they have a formidable opponent in 
Xerdx, which with 70 per cent of the 
market is to photocojMcrs \^at IBM is 
to computers." IBM’s machine docs not 
come cheap either, at £8,obd (or £95 
a month rent, plus a c^ige df $.2 to 3.4 
peiKe a copy). But the IBM sales force 
is probably ithb strongest in world, and 
it has a useful name for quality and 
rclitoility that anyone who suffered 
from amudg^ copies and a ftoufe-prone 
machine will appreciate. 

•Long, term there are some interesting 
implications. There are already straw;; 
in the wind to suggest that the computer 
and photocopier industries will eventually 
meige^ IBM already provides equipment 
capable of making a copy of computer 
data displayed on tdlevirion picture tube^. 
This is still small buriness. But lt diould 
grow as it becomes, cheaper to store data 
permanently In computer memories. And 
Xerox has already moved .imo epirputers 
by aequirii^ last year $cieritific Data 
Systetoi a rapidly gfpWing, greatly 
respected, computer i^toipany based in 
Califomia. 

Gemtanjii 

TackKhg 

'.Min 






The 

go at one ol ilui'toto the 

country’s private eiiiieirpiRttfe aytonic This 
is the lack of any .effective control of 
monopoly, oligopoly, and’,ilia,'OOSKtop^* 
tion of, economic powcCi...j^tqatioii is 
to sttengthen 0^ 
which only raqu^rffflW 
ibn^K about rbtrkffto/ and 

provides no saneddns ‘ m' 
itmoL But industry ^oppeapr d^ 
prepabsdti and at leaM^lbr the: 
i mseirmi Smd .'m blodridglthaim Utff Kwr] 
the econotoct^^ aainister, Js 
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dependent on the FDP, the junior partner 
in ihe coalition,' and the. cartel experts pf 
thfe harty are ia Jine whh indui^ryv. In 
WWr imt to endat^i* ihe co^fitioy^ by 
Iiciash before the June ejections; in 
iNordrhein-Westfalen, j it is; expected 
that. the. government will delay a legal 
initiative until the second half of the yw. 

Under the . {proposals now being 
discussed the minister would be able to 
f<jri»:d a merger or ask for a dissolution 
of a merger if: the new company is put 
in a dominant position by the:* merger; 
one of the conipanies concerned has at 
least Io^ooo employees or ap annual 
turnover of DMi billion j.or their com¬ 
bined turnover exceeds 40, per cent of the 
market: Similarly, the minister would be 
able to take action where a few companies 
acquired control of the market without 
acmlly merging) »•«.,, where three 
or i^wer firms have a market share of at 
least 60 per cent, or .six or fewer have 
a market ^hare of at least 80 per cent. 
The oil companies arc among those at 
whom this part of the proposals is aimed. 

Opponents of reform say, that no other 
individual hicmber of the common market 
planning to control mergers ; rather, 
frovernments arc encx^Utaging them. 
Gontrol, they' say, is the function of 
Brusseils and not of Bonn. The ministry, 
for its part, is prepared to make ; some 
c oncessions. For example a merger would 
be allowed,, even if it establishes a 
dominant ptxsition on the home market, 
provided tlie bigger unit is necessary for 
Germany to compete in world markets. 

Je^an 

Cheers for Scotch 

Tokyo 

The British and Japanese seem to be 
near to doing a deal on trade follow^ 
the visit here this week of the British 
foreign secretary, Mr Michael Stewart. 
Trade between the two countries has 
been steadily liberalised in recent years 
axid liow lengthy negotiations for a fur¬ 
ther and important step forward arc near¬ 
ing completion* Mr" Stewart has been 
untoially involved In the detail. ' 

' The; prospect is that the quota on 
toto important, that 
diitjes wiM be reduced* Scotch has 
beto iellihg 'in Japan for £5 a bottle, 
dotrt>lc,that. Sooner or 
Ihe time to conie^ for Johnny 
^ Wall^to to 

: of ftel libemfiattlibn ^ not yet 

kitoW&y nbr^for' that 

a ef other details. The Important 
Japanese seem at last to 
_^ted a package deal along the 
It proposed by Britain almost h 
I. Britain shbuld dttoantle control 
of Japanese texttos andpotteiy 
tat%e for J||Mcse' ^JneessionS;* tot 
j Oi^to vBisky, fas^^on>.ho8t 

I cxMtotor»goto biscstoi #fP 

l‘iljM>e|lQr instance* ^ | 
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are setting^ 
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for the 



Complete veriatility ia one of the leeaons ficir tht great success of 
Debron Carpet Tiles* while their resistance 10 wear has been 
demonstrated in faundicda of demwidiiig appUcattons. The dense 
100% I;C.l. Nylon pile bonded into P.V.C. by a ^oniiioe process produces a fine 
carpet surfoce. The permanently resilient P.V.C. tem baddng obvigtes the need 
for underfelt and substantially improves soimd insulation. Debron Carpet Tiles ate loose Laid 
and need no glueing* seaming or fhdng of any kindl Th^ casi be interditiiged to 
distribute wear and are particularly suitable for applications where ftequent access is 
required to services built into the floor. Debron Carpet Ttks in iS"' squares and 
Debron 54"'width are supplied in an attractive range of Id cdomHings 
co-ordjnat^ for the seventies. For flirther details please complete the coupon. 
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BUSINESS 



Dipping for Mr Wilson, 
but not in salute 


The market dropped 7 paints on Thurs¬ 
day morning. By the close the Financial 
Times industrial ordinary index, at 377*B, 
had made a slight recovery but was still 
at its lowest level ,since November 
nth. It was la savage reaction to the 
news that the opinSon polls had swung 
in favour of Labour. But there has been 
an overhang of uncertainfty all through 
the monrti. In the first weeks of April, 
dealers, brokers and jobbers were saying 
that investors were holding off to see 
what the" Budget would bring, and that 
buying wou'ld start up if and when the 
Cihancellor gave away at least £2tK) run. 

Of course it never came. Still the 
initial reaction of the jobl>ers was to 
widen their price® rather than mark them 
down overalK In the past two weeks, 
however, such buying interest as there 
had been has largely evaporated. As 
so often, the gilt-edge^ market signalled 
the problems ahead of equities. With teni- 
pc)rary exceptions gilts have been weak 
virtually from the time Bank rate came 
down to 7J% and 'the Germans and 
Italians rahed their discount rates last 
month. But it took the Budget and all 
the economic comment flowing from it to 
crystallise in the minds of investors that 
wage ih^tion had become a major 
prolilem/ The niov^ out of the fixed- 
interest niarket became a rush this week, 
with £1^50 mn being withdrawn. 

There cannot be many weeks in. the 
market’s hi^itory when gilt-edged prices 
have lost a point a day four days running. 
Fhe big scHing has apparently been 
coming from ^foreign funds and the in- 
and-out nten. The government broker, 
faithful to hi| money supply instructions, 
has l^een taking up a little .stock iMt at 
poor prices. ^ You have only to offer a 
little stock and he quotes a price half a 
point below the market,” was one com¬ 
ment. Inevitably the long end has borne 
the brunt of the selling, though even the 
shorts were looking a bit ragged by Thurs¬ 
day. With yields at just over 9% com¬ 
peting against an expected inflation of 
about 7% there is little incentive to stay. 

In the equities market, the nervousness 
qo^municated by gilt-edged was aggra- 
by what can only be described as the 
Hlil(!|gmdit>m in Investors Over¬ 


seas Services prices spawned rumours of 
huge blocks of good quality stock l>eing 
offered for sale, though tliose who followed 
up the reports never actually found the 
quantities mentioned. But Wall Street’s 
9.9 point fall on Wednesday (and it was 
plunging furtlier in early Thursday trad¬ 
ing), Jinked with chartist reports that the 
markets both in New York and London 
were poised for massive falls, have post¬ 
poned whatever major buying intentions 
might have lieen building up. According 
to the charts, the first support level is at 
360, the next at below 300. If the latter 
cannot be taken seriously, the first hardly 
looks outrageous. 

Corporate profits 

Worst over? 


Corporate profits arc behaving much as 
everyone said they would, whidh means 
that they were still going up at the latest 
count (reports received in the March 
quarter) but less fast than for -some time, 
in fact all eight quartei^s of 1968-69. At 
the trading levdl the average growth on a 
year ago was just under 7%, with the 


best ^ results coming in pockets both as 
ebse as cap ^ to the consumer—catering 
and entertainment—^and about as far 
away as one can get, the irpn and steel 
industry (such portions of at as qualify 
by being in the private sector). But here 
the gross (pretax) return on capital, 
though ^ Improved, remained a compara¬ 
tively feeble 9.5%, against 16.4?^ for 
next best profit performer, the engineering 
industry (^e table). On the face of it the 
engineers have further improved on the 
rising trend, of profitability indicated by 
the report^ ‘ffiis week from ^hc Economic 
Developmerit Committee few* mechanical 
engineering. The little Noddy shows that 
275 -companies managed a Combined 
return on capital (pre-irftere.st and pre¬ 
tax) of 12.4% in 1968-69 against 10.9% 
in 1966-67. 

In the absence of shipbuilders (Har- 
tand & Wolff came too late for inclusion), 
the poorest results of the March quarter 
came from manufacturers of household 
goods, sampling the long-suffering domes¬ 
tic appliance makers, followed rather sur¬ 
prisingly by the distributive trades. Both 
sectors aCtitaliy reported a decline of 
trading profits. 

In general 'the pundits are now begin¬ 
ning to say that the worst is out of the 
way, since though fhe next batch of 
reports will still relate to the era of ex¬ 
ceptionally high interest rates at leart 
they will see most companies out of the 
clutches of the severest ph'a.se of the credit 
squeeze as a whole. The chart-minded 

* National Kconomir Development Office, 
NMSO. 


Proflii and Finances of mChte and returns 

Prav. Lateit Change Prav. Lataat Prav. Latest 

year war % . year year yaat^ year 

fimn emn % % imp £mn 

Auilding 'Materials (10) . 48.6 48.0 •f 8.2 T0.1 9.0 17.9 19.6 

Contraetmg and Construction (22) .. ,16.3 17.7 -ftS.? 9.9 11.3 61,7 7.3 

Eleetnieal and €lec,trcinic MIg (5) . 3S.2, 37.6 .. +16.8 73 7,4 13.1 223 

SfMmavnng (48) . £.4 403 +21.3 ,8.8 ' , 9;3. .. 12.7 T4.8 

Shipbuilding (-) . - - , ^ 

Ifon and Steal (6) . 6.1 83 +31.8 4.7 63 23 2.4 

Hcute+old Good! Menufeaturing (8) ... 6.4. 83 -*17.3 147 10.0 2,4 . 1.7 

Motors, Aircraft and Cnginaa (17) . 96.6 9f.1 / . ~ 03 7.9 '73 49.6 48.6 

, MiaeallanaQuS'ManufKturiing (27) . 713 m.8 8.1 83 ' 243 27.8 

Brawaaiaa. Oiatibariaa and Winaa (14> 111,7 122.9 +10.0 7.8 73 91.4 34.6 

Catering and ErKtartainmant (7) . 20.7 28.9 + 30.0 S.2 6.3 8.7 14.3 

Food Manufacturing (11) . 36.7 383 + 5.7 7.8 6.6 163 13.7 

Pa.^r arvd Packaging (4) .k7.«. +585 M I?' / ’H 1f-5 

P-uDMahing 4nd PrinCing JB) ... '6.7 tJr ' 'fa , 'rjil ' 2.6 

fSliSS W rr*.-:.!!’.?..;::::: :;;;;;:; ' 'aSS '•t 15 • •' i «;f 

'''3^1'''"IS:? 

M'iMlaUabaouf-^thara (19) .■:/ +133> t r-83._,„ 10.6 

All (289 CompanMa) .13113 + O-ll 33 Bli.T ' 3993 

m'4M7<vi|iMrtaffy of M/npimy Oa/affM and prottrjNid ^oat dodei^a .tt etyiffblw pt^fl U 

an iitv ar £4 a year fr6m,: tfuj^ationt Dapt,, The Economist. 26 St Jamai't Straat, London. SW1 




















If you mr haw* to waltirt fMbyhavn, tokina « now look at tlte and (tomwMltng mora ritn^ of quality products from aaat batla and 

Danmark, to tin tarry ;toPutt 9 anton,Oarmany, of It. Mora products and sarvicas-moratMyd aunglassas to thanaw Esso tyres and battarias;. 

chances are you'll ;tnoat' ktr< dacobson. Ha to make traval mora fun —on and off tod and, of course, a TIgar to the t^, . 

operates the Esso iitatton-en>whaals, sbtoo Mghwaiifi Wa'ra dauatoping mpra ai»d, toto* WW#. 

along too Itoas of ears, ^plng bp ^anks, to tto ttor Suiopdams, ;ffiians ttkatoaMatouraQ^atottonstolSEprdipiiii; 
checking^1. tyres and battaHasi ''Happy MOtorihgr;Ast|iU$mtl^c«Kn^ eounfrlaa.SocomaandtoflthdltodEura}MiaM 

H'a anetodr Idea from Esso to to# New whanyou aah’t-gattotoasiatldn; hdtsapraaso^ wharaMr you aaa toe Esso sign- 
Euitto«*nstotoa hanMo^f^^ 
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n^y find that difficult to bdieve and 
wifi for that matter have riising wage 
costs on their side. However an average 
profit increase of io% for the year hy 
no means yet appears impossible. 

Morth American Rockwell 

Splashdown _ 

N9w York 

lihe company that reached the moon 
only last July has recently been gctdng 
lumps on earth. That is North American 
Rockwell, the giant diversified aerospace 
electronics and machinery manufacturer. 
NAR has been the principal contractor in 
the Apollo programme and although k 
got a good deal of the glory for the last 
two successful moon landings, it bore the 
brunt of the blame for a fatal fire 'that 
killed three astronauts on the ground, 
and will be in front of the firing line when 
the inquest opens into what went wrong 
last on Apdlo 13. 

The mana^menjt of North American 
Aviation, principal predecessor of the 
present company, had b(^n all too aware 
4f the risk it ran in relying almost 
entirely on government contracts but 
f^idd get no nther aerospace work. So in 
its 1967 merger with Rockwell-Standard 
North American diversified significantly 
into commercial activities notably the 
manu!fiacture of automotive parts vand 
accessories. The comply has continued 


/ib . ''^ asffcessii^v intb ^'ooinaQi^er^utl 

';fi4ft^^,as'^evklenccd Ml 

year of MSeKle-Goisi- 3 bieiktisi?/a leading 
producer of quality prindtig equipi^lp 
m lhe United States and Britain^ . 

But even though revenue from 
mercial sectors of the businej^ in 
edged up to 39% of $2.6 bn of tptal sales, 
NA'R spll set great store on Winning a 
multi-billion dollar defence conliact for 
the development of the F-15/ air-force 
fighter. There was little joy at head¬ 
quarters late last year when, the, award 
went instead to McDonnell Douglas 
which has itself just reported a fall in 
first quarter earnings, from $1.20 a share 
to 90 cents,' hut also a comfortably full 
order book. 

In its latest fiscal year ended last 
September NAR experienced a 20% drop 
in net income after taxes to $2.20 a share 
on a 5% sales drop and further declines 
appear in prospect this year. To conserve 
caiii, dividends were cut last year to 30 
cents quarterly from 50 cents. Against 
such a backdrop the stock has plummeted 
to the $17 level down nearly 70% from 
the euphoric moon landing days. 

Insurance 

The also-rans 

Figures from the Guardian Royal 
Exchange and the Norwich Union show 
that the Royal and the Commercial 
Union did well to turn in improved 
results for 1969 in face of present world 
underwriting trends. For the (Guardian 
Royal Exchange, with a small American 
account but a large Canadian one 
(Canada having been one of the trouble 
spots last year), has had its 1968 non-life 
underwriting profit of £1.4 mn replacbl 
by a loissof £1.^ mn. 

And Norwidh Union showed an 
underwrking loss of £1.2 mn against a 
profit of £917,000 in 1968. Although fire 
wastage rose 20 per cent in Britain last 
year, both companies seem to have suffer¬ 
ed more on their accident business, largely 
because of the escalation of damages 
awarded by the courts, which now have 
interest added on as well; Insurers’ 
premium rates for OmpioyeFs llaMlity, 


' IHd>Uc maia 

rislu are 

race. But anortter 
both the Norwtrh unuwi ani«t 
degree) the Guardian showed 
1 incruteir in premium ,'^oinG lasryijdr 
tudlike, say, the Commercial Unioii), 
Nowadays this is usually a bad sign. Anc 
the benefits of the Guardian R^al 
rhange hierger seem to be taking titTw'!^ 
appear, aldmiigl), »». one hopeful 
since ,^fdy dte'lpoup has had only 
. managing director. With the divai^ 
ijd up at IS 6d, at 30s 3d GRE’s p/i 
ratio of 15 is well below the Royal anC 

the ov: 

' j;.' 

Reckitt and Ciilmian 

Making thd bedfoi 
a bidder? 

Some takeover pundits ^reckon the time U 
pouiipce on a company is just aftei 
McKinsey lias been in. There is a blue 
print for reform, but the sitting manage 
ment is usually least equipped to put v 
into practice, especially the pruning part 
McKinsey is at Reckitts now, arid h 
doubtless trying to squeeze- this sprawling 
company along the neat lipps of iti 
diagrams. One thing it is ]x>und to :tid) 
up is the absence of a managing dilator 
With both the chairman and one of thi 
vice-chairmen about to rc(ire, now wouW 
he a good time to restructure the bba^. 

The trouble is that the curxBht 
is made up of a mixture of 
wallahs and managing directors of .1^ 
sidiary companies of varying" 

With 70% of the business djcmai 4 »|&g^ 
overseas companies, one would 
find a sprinkling of foreign^as^ 
on the main board. Thej^ is only 
from the American sulAiffiary RiV^ 
French. \ ... V-k?' 

So far as the British side is 
the company tidied things , op/lnto\ S 
divisional organisation before^^^ the , cqn 
sultanu airived. But not in linie to av^^ 
the mrsjudgments that occurred in the 
food and household ptp^uctSf^ Owmg ^ 
partly to deficient managemedVao^unl- 
ing procedures, the laU«off in 
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Lovelier and livelier 
Toyota gives you 
more of the things 
you want. 
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pflanncd tnawivjf .advertising % resen^^^ 
i,, and nefr^ary price 'Itiiis is ^ ; . v 

ment, ip% , tciliMi' re«pa|r« 

being aMijed in order fti nUf- 
gain 'lb the reserves #ibhi 
render rule. But ti)^ ru% 

' *9^5, a specifically tejtn ' 


avert the 
campaigns! 

5 'increases w^te not thlbugh the 

poyermnent’s - cprit^l early 

ehougb. 

So, in ^ite of satiifaeibry growth over¬ 
seas, liic. dPfJWy#.* at: borne/ knocked 
£90o,ooo olpr. trading profits. Using, £6 mn 
of cash to btiy up'Dae Health lislboi^tories 
pushed the interest charge up. And with 
tax^nt^ above the ‘^% hiark, thanks to 
theoVerseas sp^d; attributable profits fell 
a full £i oin/i^ £7.5 inn, giving a per 
' ^are oarnii^ ' of 6d—isli^dy higher 
than five ye^nr^go since when sales have 
risen by half. With a p/e of 18 plus at 
45s fid, the market is looking to substantial 
improvements from a boost in home 
consumer spending, the benefit of reorgan¬ 
isation—or a possible bidder. 



Offshore funds 


Propping up the 
dollar premium 


m 1905 as ^ 

measiiie,' and mvekthent 'mahagrfs| for 
■yvhom the lule might h^verbei^ aqpqst- 
able at , a time of balance ,of .payip^nts 
stringency, now it as aii bnjuartifiabie 
and possibly peanasient ta?^ on active 
management. ^ 1 

The second issue is the principle itself. 
'Ihk is that shareholders putting their 
funds with one institution should not then 
find that the institution has passed on the 
funds to some other group. It this is really 
being considered by the authorities as a 
guiding principle, then i; applies equally 
to investiht^t ,^^s with ie^kemi^^ cross¬ 
holdings, ^or "'i^nit tr^ists \vhlch invert jn 
jnvestm^t Bo far tile ak^ijoritiej*; 

haVe confined ■themSelvw “<0 ' forelgh* 
currency offshore iun^,/ , v '^ : 

Ther^ are nio' rujingi just’^iet,. cmlV 
requirements. It has not been decided, 
for eKampIe, hqwydie ip% hfildftig will 
be caiculaited. It could be valued at die 
official rate’e^ excihaiige or even the level 
of the preniilim at" the tim^e of the pro¬ 
posed purch^^. . , , 



A week after the Budget institutional 
invesrtors are still waiting unhappily for 
the directive they have been exp^ting 
from the Bank of England, prohibiting 
further acquisition of Shares in a foreign 
currency offshore fund if their existing A 
stake in this type of offshore fund exceed^- 
10% of their total premium doll|^ 
holdings. ^ 

Tbe problem arose when a 
fund for institutional investors \Ma|l^g 

to invest in Japan was hcld.^^ ’ n • ; r- 

the authorities. This fund. ’ . )jar th^ are ^07 ooo against a ^ 

been offend’ 




-Last year profits were £204,000. 



getting to the size of the Biook Stmt 
Bureau, with lafi branches or Conduit 
with 112. If Marks adds another third or 
so on to profits for the Current year, the 
p/e at 31s is still a reasonable 18. It looks 
cheaper if the growth rate can be 
kept up. 

Already preparing for the time when 
the growth rate from finding jobs lor 
people and vice versa will dec&ie, Maiks 
is getting into the management education 
business to teach employers to make do 
with less clerical staff. It had a conference 
last week on work study in the office and 
offers consultancy service on clerical pay 
structures and productivity There is money 
to be made out of secretaries and in get- 
^ ip secretaries out. # 


Japan Minor, had been v 

tional shareholders in the $40 mil yfai^ne 
Japan Fund as a smaller, more ^ 

vehicle for Investing in iee 6 ^- 3 {iie 
Japanese stocks ^ut with word than 
getting around about the Bank’s attitude 
to institutional investors, the rnana^^n^t 
company asked the Bank -lb put 'dCw 
its requirements in writing.,^ ^Previously, 
the Bank maintains, there had been a sort 
of gendemen’s agreement #lpput offshore 
holdings.) These r^uirem^i|i^-were dien 
circulated to the instito^jq^^^ttw it w^ 
discovered that one or tw g^pa djd 
in fact hold more thaii 10 ^ 
premium dollar holdings m pffohore 
shares. i -v’ . 

The _ 
gone ahead 

sions already received, ^nd the* Bank, 
sensitive to me strong City ei^tions that 
can be aroused by rebospedtivel 
deckted to make an eacept^b jw- 
But k was to be the last 
wMch the go-ahead yw>uld 
automaticaAly given. It turns 
T^^ury has become ina 
eaiKued not only about the _ 
cipfe of offshore fund reguiafion, 
about the losses to the reserves caui^ by 
the.by*paesing of the 25% surrender rjdp 
vdntbii onad the. attractions oflhvii^ftSip 
ib ofiUiore^^uhds. As the sumndd liue 




. »y is d,wia d',.. 

; op;'^mving the' 
^^nmpemses to 'turn die hiew^ 
pjrefi|>jQentri^ Itd^u 

Alfm with fid branclm- 

the year end, as against 4^ last year, plans 
to keep up the rate to ^0% % vear for 
several more ydrs before .mafia^ton^ is 
stretched. It hsw a little, Itkxe to 


jm 




trust managers 

e get bigger 




Kpr INDICATtpS 


sponsors argued th^t d^y^jlusd 
ahead on the, strength 




*» first unit trust for the public, 
1 d»i ^Fa|^|^ fund launched on Wednesday 
in 't6n|Unctipn with Sun Alliance and 
n Insurance, will take the bank 
ilcss world of the perform- 
ance t^es. Its unit trusts have so far 
been restively private. New Court 
Equity, for example, with its high 

and "o front- 
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end loud is not advertised. Its 45%; 
iiiipiwenient between March, 1906, when 
it was established, and the end of 
December last year, compares with a 12% 
increase in the index. Last year's per¬ 
formance was better than the index, but 
not much. The two standard investment 
trusts also came back last year by 20% 
(12 months ended January) compared 
with a fall of 23% for the investment 
trust index, and the Pacific Seaboard off¬ 
shore fund, formed to invest in Australia, 
Japan-and America, is currently cm a nk 
asset value of $21.77 pe** shai^ coinp^rea 
with the issue price of $20 in ;^nuary^ 
last year. 

So the house’s investment record is 
solid, if not brilliant. Lender two of the 
partners, Mr Evelyn de Rothschild and 
Mr Michael Coinninos, the investment 
policy of the bank has been to take a 
mix of large holdings in large cbmpanies 
with pockets of special situations ; in a 
sense, one provides the stability, the other 
the cream. The Family fund has in fact 
been designed to invest worldwide, with 
stocks in Europe, America and Japan 
being bought through dollar loans to 
avoid the premium and the 25% surren¬ 
der rule. 

The fund can hardly have chosen a 
better name, and has beaten at least one 
other group to the homely angle. With 
the 200 branch offices of the Sun Alliance 
and the 700 salesmen selling unit-linked 
assurance policies door-to-door, Roth- 
.schild could be on to ‘.omething very big. 
The initial investment is £250, thougli 
the fund’s directors say that the cheaper 
way to buy the units is to go in through 
a life ajisurance policy. At any rate, with 
markets in London, Wall Street and 
Australia all looking very low, the timing • 
seems well cho.sen. 

Save and Prosper has also come out, 
with something new this week, a British 
unit trust to invest in Japan, and a repeat 
of the Sepro exercise, again for invest¬ 
ment in Japan. The latter consists of the 
Hampstead Company, an open end 
sterling investment company based in 
&rmuda whose sole object will be to 
invest in the Panama-based Save and 
Prosper Jardine Japan fund/ thrqug'h, 
back-to-back loans. Tlie latter, as 
name implies, will inyesf in,Japan.,, Tiie 
two*Uer system has been designed to 
minimise the effect of the dollar premium 
and the surrender rule. ^ * 

The Japan fund will he advised by 
Hongkong-based J. J, F, 'Management 
bi effect Mr Peter Jamieson of Jar^ 
dine Fleming, whose record with the 
Jardine Japan Fund has been impressive. 
The 32% rise between August kit yeah* and 
the end of March yf|tfa 27% - 

on the new Tokyo stock exchange index. \ 
The Save and Prosper Jaiffiiw 
fund is available directly' 
inv^tors, the mininmhi ihitki iiiv^tkusnt /. 
being For British citizens, the 

tnininiunt investment in Hampste^ is 

Tbe .prUipdox qnjt trust, mnd 

'CWwtfi "fiidd; ''writ 


in Japan l^th direct^ ■ could rhe noticeable despite the 

prenimm and through dollar loans. On strong underlying upWiiWi trend in 


current e.xpectations this#» Ul^ Id # claimed bv the Lord 

a 50-50, split. The j^c^uni Plowden, The 17 months’ sales <rf £417 

investment means that imi and profits of £29 mn before loan 


Japan has at last been a^ila||e to 
the teaUy sniall inveWar. But ' widi 
Japans markets at todiy’^ 
it may be time before 

fully invested aind^, anJiddallyllA:^ 
should l)e expected. ' ^ 


RhcRtti^d WOy 
the pipeline 


With interna'tional interest rates appa¬ 
rently on a temporary floor, the Euro¬ 
market is still a sticky place to be for new 
entrants. This explains why one of the new 
i.ssue.s in the pipeline, a $18 mn o^er 
by Plpv^h, a drugs and cosmetics lioitse 


interest payalde, have been annualised in 
the accounts to sales and. profits of £304 
■ mi5i:^a«d.;£«2 pm. ‘ 

^impar^ calendar ,1969 with the 
pf^ious i^7*jW financial year, TI shows 
sohie improvement in' gross trading 
inargins from 6.1% to 7.2%. This is par- 
, ti^farly: noticeable in the steel tube 
iiidiyision whlre margins . have improved 
fipim j6.8% to Increased prices 

have of course been ifi^ortant part of 
this increase, but sates were about 
20% up and the comini.ssioning of the 
new;bot mil! at Wednesfield will have 
h^ped but on production volume avail¬ 
able, though not necessarily on initial 
costs. Currently, the mill is working to 
around 65,000 itons capacity, though full 
capacity working at something over 
B54t>oo tons should l>e achieved by the end 


in \ .1970. Concentration of stainless tubesat 

Walsall and of welded tul)es at Washtmr- 


postponed. But the details of the issue are 
intemfing enough to anpeipate a litde 
and it seems likely that they will be 
followed by other similar issues in the 
near future. The key idea i.s that for the 
first time an American company would l^e 
offering a Eurodollar stock convertible, 
share for share into its own common'^ck; 
'Fhe issue, which has been dijll^Hid. up 
by Merrill Lynch, would be of 
preferred stock of Plough Inteniatibiid 
Capital, an offshore finance subsidiary, at 
a price closely related to that of Plough’s 
own stock in New York. The conversion 
would take place after Decemlier i, 1970. 

The main point of the idea is that for 
an American company it will he like 
raising equity in the United States market 
for financing investment abroad^ Wt. with¬ 
out contravening the American govern- 
luent's programme of restraint in direct 
foreign investment, and without altering 
the company’s debt structure. Unlike the 
normal Eurobond issue the offer will not 
require amortisation and there will be no 
final maturity date. For the Euro}>ean 


Walsall and of welded tul)es at Washing¬ 
ton in Durham, will meanwhile absorb 
some £4 mn in capital expenditure. 
Walsall is unlikely to be running at full 
capacity until late in the year, and at 
Washington. only the buildings will liavc 
been put up within the next year. TI is 
too big to turn round ovemigfii., 

Lgst years £212,000 Iqss on machine 
tools, oini turnover of £25 nm, was largely 
becaui^ of the loss of the Cincinnati 
agency and the reorganisation co.sts of 
integrating the division with Coventry 
Gauge, Cliurchill-Vero and Cyril Bath. 
The German subsidiary, Froriep, was also 
severely caught by the export tax, and 
with 80% of its turnover exported the 
.squeeze on inargins was considerable. With 
all these readjustments, the company 
hopes to break even here this year. 

On the aluminium side, unusually high 
demand last year brought considerably 
firmer prices than the industry has known 
for some time, and with Falkirk’s teething 
troubles out of the way there should be 
continuing benefit to the company. The 


investor it. will effectively be like buying iniproyenient in margins from 

equity in New York. Its attraction, there- > 7 "’ "" “P mn to 

fore, 4 tiipend$ to a large extent on the wav *’*** made it one of British 

America’s...stock market Isehaves in the Alumitiium’.s better years. The Inver- 
future. gordon smelter, too, is well on .schedule 

IxAh in time and costs, and expectations 
TfiA# ^ ^ immediate future are high. Never- 

J. UUP thclcss there must be soiue caution aliout 

die multitude of smelters that are now 

noconstruction Dit * (including 

Britain), and the niid-1970s could 
^ ,, aii<^he,r''''}>li^«e'.of ov^apacity. 

If, -the/^coinpany is '‘;,iegarded as a 
wi%h J medium-term beneficiary of the inevitable 
stei^ apd^l^ded cc>riddi|SRf^^n.s f^^cbvery the,jsmgiheeri]^ industry some 
iire^ brouj^V tb^eiher,^ the ;:li^.;^jn 1971,-the r^tock^. should be seen 

pfoiStabiiity nia?ch toob^ivii^n, < as in anchor holding f#;^a longer term 

Iltd':^'d1^ .Ita Ago r^n.-' ''i-portfolioC^l'if Tubes mam' £22 nim,pte- 

nnelter. None of these are.- the ^m]^ny 

profx>dtions, and with the ciirreht price of 

wages bill for lb 66^7^^ ^^i^'uyees puts it on a prospective p/e of 15^. h 

___A* T- _ 


‘dep^nM? ^ ,«ffe2tive^s v 
i|S dPd coridw^ 

are^ brouj^V tb^eiher,, the 
pfoiStabiiity ffs niathtne tooli^iv 

'&ltd':vdi$ .liai s e 

smelter. None of these are 

profx>iutions, and with the 'mm 

wages bill for fte 


tv«non, 

gordon, 


currently running at oy^r last year's looks a fair price for all that recor^uc- 
averagi^ib#^'i£73'nta,\tn!e'd^'''ini^ don, 
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Sales lip 2^^ 
to £404,00CMH)0 



1969—A year of many 
achievements but also of 
some major difficulties 
and disappointments/' 
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Chairman 


TRADING RESULTS. Total sales were £404m, an increase of £77m. Operating profit was £25'804m, an 
improvement of £2*821 m, new acquisitions contributing £2’069m. Excluding new acquisitions overall 
volume remained at around 1968 level. 


OVERSEAS GROUP. Overseas sales at £137m were £20m or 17% up and operating profit increased by 
45% to £14*8m. This Group's contribution to operating profit increased from 44*5% to 57*5%. 

CONSTRUCTION. The benefits of integrating our Construction Company with Balfour Beatty and the resultant 
widening of our activities should prove of particular help in our intensified attack on overseas markets. 


U.K. CABLES GROUP. Wrexham 1 Works is now operating to best eitpectations and Wrexham 2 Works is 
coming into full production-—right on schedule. 

U.K. METALS GROUP. Overall the U.K. Metals Group made encouraging progress in 1969 in spite of costly 
difficulties, and is well equipped to make a further advance. 

MAJOR POLICY. Our policy is to progress as a major national group and in the international sphere by 
concentrating on those activities in which we have highly specialised management and techniques. In the U.K. 
our urgent priority is to ensure maximum benefits from recent acquisitions and from heavy 
capital expenditure on new plant and equipment. Overseas much has already been accomplished and we are 
today manufacturing in 15 countries, with increasing success. 


Copies of the full Statement and the Directors' Report and Accounts may he obtained from the Secretary of the 
Company at P.O. Box No. 5. 21 Bloomsbury Street London, WCtB 3QN. 

The 2Sth Annua! Genera! Meeting of British Insulated Callender*s Cables Limited will be held at The Adelphi 
Hotel, Liverpool, on Thursday 14th May, 1970. 
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A.P.V. HOLDINGS 

A VERY CREPITABLE ACHIEVEMENT 
GROWING RANGE OF GROUP ACTIVITIES 


The 6oth Annual General Meeting 
of A.P.V. Holdings Limited will 
be held on May 14 at Crawley, 
Sussex. 

The following is an extract 
from the circulated statement of 
Mr P. W. Scligman, C.B.E., B.A., 
G.Eng. F.I.Mcch.E., the Chair¬ 
man ; 

Group turnover increased from 
£17,100,000 in 1968 to 
£22,500,000 in 1969 and Group 
profits before taxation advanced 
from £1,814,000 to £2,147,815. 
This result is after providing for 
a post-acquisition loss in L. A. 
Mitchell (Holdings) l.td. of 
a turnover of 
£1,380,000. Thus the remaining 
companies improved their profits 
by 27 per cent on a turnover in¬ 
creased by 23 per cent --a very 
creditable performance in a year 
of many vicissitudes. 

The Board is recommending a 
final dividend of 12 per cent 
which makes a total dividend for 
the year of 17 per cent ; the cor¬ 
responding dividend for 1968 
was 15.525 per cent. 

EXPANSION : As announced 
last year wc acquired 1^. A. 
Mitchell (Holdings) Ltd., a group 
of companies supplying a range 
of plant and engineering .services 
to the chemical and process in¬ 
dustries. The Group consists of 
three companies, all now re¬ 
named : A.P.V. - -Mitchell Craig 
Ltd., A.P.V. — Mitchell (Dryers) 
Ltd., and A.P.V. — Mitchell Ltd. 
The first ‘two companies made 
profits in 1969 and .should do 
better this year. Substantial 
losses were, however,^incurred by 
A.P.V. — Mitchell Ltd. We have 
reorganised and substantially 
strengthened this company and 
all the indications are that the 
drastic steps taken are. now bear¬ 
ing fruit. 

Our company in South Africa 
purchased during 1969, Walden 
Engineering (Pty.) Ltd., a manu¬ 
facturing company in Pieter- 
marit!d>erg with a good profit 
record. 

U.K. OPERATING COM- 

PANIES; The U.K. operating 
companies together, excluding 
A.P.V, — Mitchell Holdings Ltd., 
were responsible for about two 
thirds of the additional earnings 
of the Group. Exports of these 
companies increased by 40 per 
cent. 

Our largest operating company 
The A.P.V. Company Ltd., had 
a very successful year^ The dairy 
industry at home and overseas 
was ^uiet but important orders 
were obtained for automated tank 
rooms for beer, and wc have seen 
the beginnings of a breakthrough 
in the use. of our continuous. 


tower fermenters. In overseas 
markets orders from the brewing 
and beverage industries advanced 
considerably. 

7 'ht' greatest export success was 
in the chemical and allied indus¬ 
tries, where wc nearly doul^ed 
la.st year’s orders. This was an 
excellent performance, reflecting 
substantially increased effort on 
the part of several of our overseas 
associates and A.P.V. Inter- I 
natioiuil Ltd. This satisfactory I 
dcve1(>)iment was also connected \ 
with the introduction of a new I 
range of plate heat exchangers of | 
higher capacity, well suited to the I 
requirements of tho.se industries. 

During iqfk) important new' 
links were forged w'ith rhe Dutch 
organisation N. V. Machine- 
fabriek A. Bijlenga-van der 
Ploeg who are leaders in the 
design and manufacture of cheese 
plauft which they market under 
the trade name of Tebel. With 
our Australian associates, Bell 
Bryant Ltd., we formed the 
A.P.V. Bell Bryant Tcbcl con¬ 
sortium, with the object of 
securing contracts for complete 
cheese making installations. Much 
interest is developing in this 
held, especially in U.S.A., Canada 
and U.K. 

The encouraging forecast 1 
gave last year for A.P.V. — Para¬ 
mount I.td. in respect of 1969 has 
been amply fulfilled. During the 
year an electric furnace divi.sion 
was formed to market air and 
vacuum electric induction melting 
plant based on the company’s 
ow'n designs and techniques. Wide 
interest is being shown both at 
home and overseas in A.P.V. 
Paralcc induction furnacca for 
iron, steel and non-ferrous melt¬ 
ing and it is evident that the new 
division will be profit earning 
during its first year of operation. 

OVERSEAS COMPANIES; 
These companies as a whole 
improved their profits by 44 per 
cem and provided one quarter of 
the Group profit before tax. 

RESEARCH AND DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT : The Group’s 

future, both in engineering and 
in materials, depends in the 
long term upon its strength in 
those areas of science and tech¬ 
nology upon which its product.^ 
are essentially based. Our research 
and development policy reflett.s 
the need for continuous progress 
in this direction. • ' 

PROSPECTS! The Group 
entered the year with , a substan¬ 
tial order hook, aqd so far new 
order^ have been lx>okcd at a 
satisfactory rate in 1970. There¬ 
fore, unless contjli^ions deteriorate 
considerably, I look forward to a 
satisfactory year end. result 



ff.... Board is emi^Sient ikat Ayhd 
Herbert stren^tkea in the 1970*s its 
positioH as the U^ng {/.ST. manufacturer of 
machine tooIsBB 

Sir Richard Yoiing, Chairman 

The outcome of the year 1968/69 wee less profitable 
than 1967/68. This cannot h#:ittrfliiui^.Sione either 
to deprassad merkats or to the coaro of the various 
developments in hand. The cause hss been their 
combination, it confirms at ohOe the urgency of the 
work in hand to restore essential profitability and to 
secure the company's full efficiency rmd share of 
markets. 


It is encouraging that 20% more orders were obtained 
in the second half of the year than in the first. 
Perhaps even more important was that we increased 
our share of the improving U.K. demand by more 
than one fifth. This rising order load and better 
margins began to restore earnings by the end of 
the year. 


Reorganisation of the group's operations took effect, 
at the beginning of the financial year. The immediate 
aim is to build on so much that was good in the 
past and to see that we keep plants, products and 
methods up to the best competitive levelk and to 
exploit the potential for rationalisation presented by 
our now wider range of products. 

♦ 

In 1969 Herbert-Ingersoll continued to build up its 
work load. Whilst the joint company is still in jts 
infancy, we believe that we can, provided demand 
for capital equipment holds up, work our way to 
initial profits in the next two to three years and that 
the company will then develop into one of the world's 
leading suppliers of custom built machining systems. 

♦ 

Provided the levels of machine tool buying are 
sustained to meet national needs, we can look 
forward with stronger order books to the benefits of 
the work on which we are urgently engaged. The 
risks of inflation are clear; so is the need for wage 
restraint unless matched by full productivity. But, 
given these, I am sure we can achieve in the current 
year a first stage in the restoration of acceptable 
profits and, thereafter, levels of profit essential to the 
future of the business^ 


The tracUng results for the first three months,pf the 
current year ^hovy an improvement over the same 
period last year. 

edphs oftfm Annual ftwport’»nd Chairman's fuH Statamant 
can ba obtained from: 

ALFRED HERBERT LIMITED 
Coventry 
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Interfund 


Socf^td Anonyme > Luxembourg 

Issue of 

2 , 500,006 

new shsrss of US $ 1 per vslus per shore, 

at US $ 11y.58 par share. 

Including the shares of the present issue, the inter¬ 
fund circulating shares are 7,500,000 and the total 
net assets of the Fund amount to US $ 81,900,000. 
Interfund S.A. is a closed-end investment company; 
its shares are listed in the Luxembourg Stock Ex¬ 
change. Interfund's investments are managed by ITAL- 
FINANZIARIA INTERNAZIONALE S.p.A. an Italian cor¬ 
poration controlled, among others, by: IMI - Istituto 
Mebiliare Italiano, Banco di Sicilia, Monte del Paschi. 
di Siena, SAIFI Finanziaria Slp.A., SOFID - Societi 
Finanziamenti Idrocarburi S.p.A., Bank Mees & Hope 
N.V., Morgan drenfeli & Co., Ltd., Morgan Guaranty 
Int. Finance Corp., Finnat Investments S.p.A. 


The following Institutions have participated to the 
placement of these shares: 

Banco di Sicilia Monte del Paschi di Siena 

Banco di Roma Credito Italiano - 

Banco Agricola Milanese Banes ManusardI 

Banco Morgan Vonwiller 
Banco Nazionaie deli'Agrieoltura 
Banco Toscana Banco di Santo Spirito 

Credito Romagnolo Credito Varesino 

Istituto Bancario San Paolo di Torino 
Finnat Investments S 4 >.A. 


Bank Mees & Hops N.V. Morgan Grenfell A Co., Ltd. 
S.G. Warburg & Co.. Ltd. White, Weld A Co. 
Calsse d'ElMrgna de I’Etat 
Banco del Ceresio C. G. Trlnkaus 


Advisor for the fssira: 

EURAMERldA! . 

FINANZIARIA INTERNAZI©NALE S.pA. 

AprU 3..mo 
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ALUMINUM S CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


1970 

FIRST 

QUARTER 

EARNINGS 

INCREASE 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation 
reports earnings of $14,124,000, or $.70 a 
common share, for the first quarter of 1970, 
compared to the $11,219,000, or $.60 a com¬ 
mon share earned during the same quarter of 
1969. 

The results represent a 17 per cent increase in 
per share earnings over the first quarter of 1969 
on a larger number of shares outstanding this 
year. 

Sales for the quarter were $216,915,000, 
compared to sales of $221,524,000 for the same 
period in 1969. 

Mr. T. J. Ready, President, said: "With the 
exception of aluminium, all major product 
groups reported higher sales than for the quarter 
a year ago. The average realized prices for our 
aluminiun^ products for the quarter were higher 
than during last year's first quarter. Aluminium 
shipments were down about five per cent, but 
the effect of better prices, combined with a 
selective approach to the market and aggressive 
' cost controls resulted in an improved profit 
contribution from aluminium." 

Mr. Ready added that the outlook for the year 
overall in the aluminium industry is strong, and 
"free world' primary consumption is expected td 
be up nine per cent this year over the tecord high 
of last year." 

_ i V:—----- 
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Major oparatifig aupaidiariaa in tha Unitad Kingdom includat 


AMtomatld^gt Bell Punch ^ 

ticket issuing fnacHines transport tickets 

Caribonum Funditor 

carbon paper, inked ribbons marking machines. 


and teleprinter rolls 

Isaac Warwtek 

ticket paper production 
& paper conversion 

Lamson Paragon 

paper and film packaging- 
polythene carriers 


industrial ovens and 
machine tools 
Lamson 
Engineering 
collection and 
distribution systems 
Sumlock 
Comptometer 
calculating machines 
and visible record 
computers 


Bell Punch 

totalisators 

Hunt & Colleys 

pap#rC(;^««nd 
tally rolls 

Lamson 

Paragon 

business systems 
and forms. 

Victory^Kldddr 

packaging conversion 
printing frtachines 
and guillotines 


Summary of results for year ended Slat December 1969 


Turnover 


1968 

£000 

43,708 

Consolidated trading profif before taxation 


4,420 

Add Dividends, interests and other income 


453 

Net profit of the Group before taxation 


4.873 

Net profit of the Group after taxation 

2.021 

2.484 

and minority interests 

Issued share capital: Preference 


1.167 

Ordinary 


14.864 

Dividends; Preference—6% (6%) 


16.031 

70 

Ordinary—12.5% (12.42%) 


1.846 

Assets employed by the Group 


1.916 

30,713 


Extracts from the 1969 Report and Accounts issued on 24th March 1970. 

O This has been another record year both as regards turnover and as regards ’ 
profits. As was foreseen in my last statement it has not proved possible to 
record as great an advance in terms of profit as in the previous year, but 
turnover has come up to budgeted expectation end this must be counted a 
notable achievement. 



Mr. Desmond E.Lonye reptjrls 
New life premiums £10-tm 


The Annual General Maetihgs of tha Norwich Union Inauranca 
Sociatias will be held on 5th May in Norwich. Tha following 
are extracts from tha Statement and Review by Mr. Desmond 
E. Longa M.Ci (President) for the year ended 31st December 
1969; 


LIFE SOCIETY 


New premiums amounted to ClO.Irn.. an increase of more 
than 10% over 1968. These premiums secured life insurance 
sums insured of £346m.. and annuities, mainly pension 
schemes, with a capital value of £120m. 

The increase in the Long Term Insurance Fund was £36m., and 
at the end of 1969 the fund stood at £573m.. while interest 
income was nearly £38m. (1968 £35m.). 


Interest earned on the funds was £7.0s.8d.% gross, ,£6.2si8d.% 
aftertax. These are again new records. 


A breakdown bf our investment income between the main 

glasses is as follows;— " 


Mortgages (including policy loans) 

25% 

Stock Exchange fixed interest 

28% 

Ordinary shares 

25% 

Real Estate' 

22% 


A high proportion of new money was invested in real estate 
and mo^ages. Our real estate portfolio increased by £18m. 
and now represents approximately 19% of our total aaeetiL 
This increase arises from the purchase of existing property and 
from the growing impact of our own development programme. 

In the United Kingdom the new rate of 67s.% on our current 
compound bonus series shows an increase of 9e. 6d.% over 
the rate declared last year, whilst rates on 'old series' policies 
have been increased by equivalent amounts. 

In the Unitad Kingdom the Society's Capital Growth bonus, 
first introduced in 1968.^ was increased in April last year. 


FIRE SOCIETY 


• The French companies have turned in extremely good results despite the 
fact that devaluation has affected their contribution in terms of sterling. 

g The Australasian group has had a record year with an increase in profit of 
27%. The Australian management have been paying particular attention to 
profitability and the result is a tribute to their sucoess in this direction. 

• Sumlock Comptometer doubled ite unit salee of electronic calculators on 
the home merket. no mean feet against continuing pressure from competition 
supported by the full weight of the Japanese electronics industry. 

g Hard experience has shown us that there can be no complacency and no 
relaxing of our efforts in any field of endeavour, or in any part^f the world. 

g At tha meeting the chairman said. 'Tn my statement accompanying the 
Accounts. I told you that I was confident that 1970 would ba a year of 
further progress and I am now .happy to be able to tell you that, on the 
basis of information available to data, all divialont are close to target and 
well ahead of list year." ... 

Cofi/BS of tho f969 ftoport ond Aeeounti eon bo obto/nod on opp/ieotion to iho ! 
Soerotory. ^ 

BUCKLERSBURY HOUSE 11 WAL6R00K ^ LONDON EC4 
Talephorte 01-248 8661 


Our total premium income increased by £7.?m. to £59.3m. 
However. I regret to announce an unfavourable underwriting 
result - an overall loss of £1.180.0(X). 

Fire Account income increased world wide by £4.4m. to 
£21.5m. and resulted in a profit of £^0.0Q0. 

World wide Accident Account ^premium income increaaed by 
£2.4m. to £32.2m. but there wis a revenue loss of £2,240.000. 

Marine and Aviation irtpome increased by £350.000> and ws 
were able to make a transfer to Profit and Loss of £210,000. 

Net profit for the year was £690.000. 


THE FUTURE 


I am confident that within our Group we have the: men end 
women. 9ie material and the technical knowledge to deal with 
pi^blema as they,arise and the foresight and enthusiasm to 
ei^bppoHOititias as they odour. 

CSsRMi ^ tfi DitOeton’ ftmpon tnd Group Accounts ond Pfoddonys ftdl 
d^snont btoy bn obtdnod from thin Atonuteb (Af/on bHwmnOo Gtoupi AO.** 
Bbn 4. NOnWCH, NOP 68A. 
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PRICE Si pierce 

(HOLDING COMPANY) LIMITED 

Timber and Woodpuip Agents 

Extmett ftom th* StaMmwit Py th# Chairman, Mr. Anthony Bonn, and from tba AnoMOl Raport 


Turnover 

rmillion 

1989 

127 

1968 

124 

Profit before Taxation 

rthQ4i8and% 

: ■dmy ; 

^ m 

Profit after Taxation per £1 


r*'' 

i Is v?' ^ 

Ordinary Shm 

'' 

4a 9d 

4s 9d 


Dividend Rate per £1 Ordinary Share 
Clever for Ordinary Dividend 


14% - 12.42% 

1.7 . • 1,9 


TTiaioigrnaitioiiflwoodpulpnwffket jin 1969 was .in a iitf ai n ed 
at a Ugh level of activity. Our international coverage of the 
marl^hen^fed fiioUincreased volume ^ better pmes. 
ReducticMi in ovendl.ooiiawn{)tion of timber and sheet 
inaterials proved «o bexD^Ksieverediah anticipated. 

Owners’ Services Yatiahiwt whiohjdials with s oe i t m it rbA-*’" 
vilU hohdays m the M(;diterr»S^ achSS^^ 
advance-inl969. ■'■^ ■ 


Prospects fox machinery areguod, and known sales to date 
indinte a marked improvement on results. It is likely 

that Owners’ Services Limited profits will be significantly 
higher. Qn balance, it is the view of the Directors tlnt for 
1970 any downturn on timbtt and sheet materials will 'be ' 
more tbim covered by improved business in woodpulp and 
other activities. Timber tradingfbtms oidy part ofthe 
actiyiti»(d‘fhe Ftice&Pib^ Catnip ofjpompanies. It has ' *' 
also one of the largest inmi^onal woodpu4>'agency 
businesses in the world. This, togedm with thefiujt thM sdiouh- 
one^tfahd of turnover is spUjwidim oi;b(Stween ptmluci^ 
and receiving countx^ outtm the Uni^lKiagdom, 
provides a baUnoe in tiddiag wtu^ is pohaps notgeherally 
or fully recpgnhech . 

ltisj^iti»mdi^of^,0t^ servicing 

areas, not aecettiin^ confined to ^lodpulp or timtMR^^ ‘ ^- 


The outlook for 1970f(hwoi;^(l^pi^1sfiivbi^ 

antic^nted, however, that imports and consun^tipii of timber Price d Pierce (Heimtig Compea^) umudt 

t materials v^ cpRiiaaeat levds sinulaf 51 Aldeyell^JjoHdmtW.C^. ' />' v 
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Lex Group Profits over 20% up 

■ " '' ' ' ' '' ' .. ■■■■ — ■■■■ 



1969 

1968 

Shareholders funds 

£5.95m 

£3.43m 

SalM ■ ' 

£45.2m 

£32.6m 

Profit before tax 

£1,260,000 

£1.038,000 

Net Profit 

£694,000 

£606,000 

Total dividends 

12% 

9.315% 

Earnings par share 

Is. 6.5d. 

Is. 6d. 


Extracts P^tm the Chairmen*s Review 


Although the yearns profits arc 
considered satisfactory, the extreme¬ 
ly difficult trading conditions, par¬ 
ticularly ill the last quarter, affected 
our results during a period of con¬ 
solidation and considerable ctiangc. 
In spite of these problems, profits 
before tax, excluding acquisitions, 
increased by 4.6%. The Group will 
derive much of the benefits from the 
work done during 1969, particularly 
from the programme of manage¬ 
ment development and training, in 
the coming year. 

Chang;e of Name 

On 19th December, 1969, the 
Company name was changed to 
“Lex Service Group Limited.” 
Your Directors, while continuing 
to develop the motor vehicle 
distributing divisions, plan to 
broaden the activities of the Com¬ 
pany and enter new areas of service 
business not linked to the motor 
trade cycle. ITie new name will more 
accurately reflect the activities 
represented in your l^irectors’ plans 
for expansion and development. As 
forecast, the profit contribution 
from our planned diversifications 
rose from 17% in 1968 to 25**0 ih 
1969. 

Vehicle Sales 
1969-35,975 1966-26,233 

Against a background of a 12.5*^, 
decrease in National new car 
registrations, the Groups motor 
vehicle distributing divisions, ex¬ 
cluding acquisitions, showed a 
decrease of only 0.5*’,, in their total 
retail and wholesale new' vehicle unit 
sales. Retail new vehicle unit sales 
alone showed an increase of 3.2*^). 


Volvo Concessionaires Limited 
showed an increase of over 

1968 sales, and maintained its 
^position as fourth largest car import 
with unit sales exceeding 7,400. 
Brooklands Motor Company opened 
further distribution and service 
points for Volvo in Leeds, Bristol, 
Kenton, Middlesex and St. John's 
Wood, London. 

1969 Acquisitions 

Cxmtrolled Cost Motoring 
Limited, the largest vehicle leasing 
organisation in Great Britain, and its 
subsidiary the Autohall self-drive 
and chauffeur-driven car hire busi¬ 
ness: C.C,M. surpassed its profit 
forecast for the year. ' 

The Westover Garage: After the 
sale of certain as.sets, the (rroup 
retained the Morris distributorships 
at Cardiff and Newport and the 
B.M.C. commercial vehicle dis¬ 
tributorship at ('.ardiff'. l'’urthcr 
acquisitions now successfully inte¬ 
grated into the British Leyland 
Division were a Morris distributor¬ 
ship in Scarborough, a Triumph 
area dealership in Maidenhead and, 


Pre-Tiix Profits 

£ 1 . 250,000 



Non-Motor trade 


bn January ist, 1970, Stour Valley 
Motor Co., Austin distributors, and 
Stour Valley Trucks, B.M.C. 
CjonHuercM and Guy iistiibutdrs. 
The turnover ojf the British Leyknd 
Division has now been trebled since 
Ai^ust 1968. 

The Albany Travel Division ex¬ 
panded its activities in Manchester 
m February, 1969 with the acqui¬ 
sition of Holiday and Commerctal 
Travel Limited and opened its new 
C'ity of Londbn office in August, 
1969. On January iSt, 1970, the 
Division acquired Pheonix Travel 
Limited, trading in Marylcbone and 
Sranmore. 


Property Revaluatioii 

A cornfMete revaluation of the 
Group's properties was carried out 
during the year providing a surplus 
on the value of the properties of 
/i,198,139 which has been taken to 
the Capital Reserve. 


Looking Ahead 

1970 has opened extremely well for 
the Group with a high standard of 
performance agaiast plan, showing 
the benefits from our 1969 re¬ 
organisation. "I'he Group is putting 
great efforts into its diversiheation 
plans as well as the development of 
its motor distribution interests. As 
has been announced in the Press, 
we have recently acquired the Roy 
Bowles Transport businesses which 
will take over the responsibility for 
our Freight forwarding activities. 
Among other service businesses 
being examined, we arc exploring 
major opportunities in Tourism 
and making plans to enter the hotel 
business. 


The Staff 

Your Directors believe whole¬ 
heartedly that the basis of a success¬ 
ful service business is a hi^ly 
trained staff led by a skilled 
management team, 'fhe Group's 
success in 1969 is a tribute to all our 
managers and their staff to whom 
our thanks are due for their un¬ 
failing loyalty and hard work. 


"The Future-Growth and Change” 

Joint Chairmen, N. N. Chinn, R. Chinn 



i can be obtained 
6 Xveet, l,ON, 
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ON 

MICROFILM 


A complete record of The j 
Economist on microfilrn has for 
some time been availabler year ^ 
by year, from January 1966; 
onwards. ^ 

Now the complete series, from 1 
th'e first issue in September 1843 . 
to the end of 1954, connpctipjg i 
with the current series, is avail¬ 
able. It enables libraries to hevo:^ 
a complete file in conyenieni| 
compass instead of the boun^ 
volumes, which take up a 
deal of shelf apace and are 
largely unobtarhabte. ' 1 ^ 

The Economist is a matchless 
record of fact and opinion^^ 
essential for research in the.; 
economic and political history of 
the last 124 years. y 

The complete sat from 1^43 
1954 ordered at one time costsvi 
£750.0.0 ($1,800), but partl-^ 
culsr periodg are ayeflAble 
required and an exact quotatioii 
win be sent on request. Micro* 
films from 1955 onwards cost, 
on average, £ 10 . 0.0 ($24.00) 
per year. 

Enquiries and orders should t»e' 
sent, not to The Economist, bui| 
to: 

University Microfilms Ltd. 

8 t. jtfliil'illoed f * 

Tylers Green 
Penn 

guekinohemehire , 
or to ' , , 

Univmity Miorpifllm 
300 North Zsmb llpiM 
AnnArtor 

MfotiNiion 49106; UM 
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ISTITvfO BANCARIO ITALIANO 


LU. IO.OOO,O00»0(M^Reserves: Lit. 4,454,894»412. 
' Reiristered Office and Head Office In Milan. 

BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1969. 


UABlUTins 

Tniffi«e Dftp<Miti« . 

Current actoounti .. 

CaNiIttr’A cheques m 

etraulation .. 

Bills for coIkfCtlon . 

SuiMlry Creditors . 

Unearned discounts . 

Staff Indemnity Fund . 
Sinking Fund . 

(ft) Pr<<niises . 

(b) Furniture ond Pil- 

tings . 

(c) Reiiervew for Furni¬ 
ture and Fittings 

Capital . 

Ordinary Reserve . 

Special Reserve . 

Special Reserve (art. 29 

of social Stature) . 

Reserve for SpvclaJ Pur¬ 
poses .. 

Compensation Fund . 


Lit. Lit. 

110,560.074.039 

296,000.840,260 406,590.014,304 


4,484,885,165 

10,158,260,224 

5.873.521,076 

741.157.364 

3,300.116,505 

885,063,197 

043,063,542 

120.287,757 1.950.214.406 

10,000.000,000 

1,470,820.140 

3,588,277,4.50 

280.074,413 

4,500,135 

1.905,191 14,354.505.338 


ABSBTS 

Lit. Lit. 

Oash on call . 01,052,377,008 

Investments : 

(a) Governmtnt Honda 21.417,677,480 

(h) Slvarea and Deben- 44.146,8160,868 65,564.547.348 

lures ..———- 

Conitango JLroana . 6,704,411,213 

Portfolio . 23,152,358,858 

Advances to customers 

(a) Ouaramteed . 13,770,130.609 

(b) Ordinary. 183.852,878.278 107.623.017,887 


Correspondents . 42,400,100,807 

Sundry Debtors . 2,622,258,665 

Promise . 6.648.714,109 

Funriture and Fittings .. 1,041,790,915 

Bills receivable . 8,834,963,1)03 

Staff Indemnity Fund 

(Invesitmcnts) . 456,374,384 


Accev>ta'nccfl. Quftrantees, 

Lstten of credit, etc. ' 114,702,075,071 

CotlaUval deposits . 101,605,476,000 


Net Front . 501,405,372 

Profit from pn‘Vlous year 7,782,539^ 


Accaptanees, Guarantees, 
Letters of credit, etc. ... 
Collateral Deposits . 


448,079.043,283 

114,702,075,071 

101,606.475,909 


Tonal 


754.477.405.163 


Total 


754.477,499,163 


FOREIGfl 

REPORT 

The Economist keepa an unutuslly 
large corps of foreign effeir^ writers, 
in London and abroad : but some 
stories produced by tlie paper's 
foreign department cannot be pub¬ 
lished in The Economist itssif. 
Instead, they appear in e septrste, 
confidential bulletin published each 
week end called Foreign Report. 

Such stones are of two kinds. 
There is the information that reaches 
The Economist on a confidential 
basis, end therefore can be passed 
on only to readers willing to respect 
the confidential nature of Foreign 
Report. And there is the article that 
focuses attention on an apparently 
minor, but pivotal, event that could 
lead to major changes. In this kidd 
of forecast Foreign Report has a 
record of often being startlingly 
right. 

,Please write for full details to : 

The Foreign Report Subscription 
Manager, The Economist 
Publications Depaitmant 
64 St James's Street. 

London, SW1. 

The annual aubecription rate 
<48 issues) veriee between 
Britain £13.0.0 and Auatralaaia 
£10.2.0 


ex pa met 


THE EXPANDED METAL 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Results 

1969 

1968 

Turnover 

Earnings before Tax 

£7,439,849 

£8504i43 

£7,164,497 

£809,047 

Ordinary Dividends 
Rate 

14i% 

13i% 

Amount 

8)d 

8d 

Cash Flow 

£347,000 

£312,000 


Sir Patri^ Hamilton reports 

1. Group Earnings before tax up by 5.1%. 

2. Dividend up from 8d to S^d. 

3. Elimination of Canadian Losses. 

.4. Retord Exports. 

5. Further improvement Forecast. 


CREDIT COMMERCIAL 
DE 

FRANCE S.A. 


Registered Office: 103 Avenue des Champs-Elys^es, 75—'Paris R 
Telex: 28.759 Telephone: 720-92-00 


Chairman: Jacques MERLIN. Director and General Manager: J.-M, 
LEVEQUE. Mamager. International Department: J. de ROQUEFEUIL 


Liabilities 

Checking 

accounts . 

Current accounts 
Banks and 
correopondents 
Collection 

accounts . 

Sundry creditors 

Acceptances . 

Dividends 

payable . 

Fixed time 
deposits, etc ... 
Miscellaneous 

accounts . 

Reserves . 

Capital . 

Undistributed 
gamings . 


F.Francs 

1,543.700,491.61 

1,521,826,770.40 

1,442,186,065.47 

368,407.661.51 

205,636,308.95 

410,206,437.38 

12,010,262.74 

1,031,832,656.92 

168,298,397.35 

138,400,000.00 

140,000,000.00 

2,204,776.23 


6,894,710,728.56 


Cash in hand and 
with issuing 

banks . 

Banks and 
correspondents 

Bill portrolio . 

Coupons ......... 

Current accounts 
Secured advances 
Payments in ad¬ 
vance and 
sundry debtors 
Customer s’ 
•liability on 
acceptances ... 

Investments . 

Miscellaneous 
accounts 
Premises and 
office equipment 


Assets 

F.Francs 


180,814.925.69 

1.314.557,551.83 

3,364,819,913.21 

16,429,681.43 

962,960.574.90 

58,784,172.02 


300,960,977.56 


410,206,437.38 

200,084,134.08 

108,879,337.84 

66.243,022.62 

6,984,710,726.66 


Contingent liabilities 

Guarantees and endorsemehu .712,127,682 

Discounted bills in circulation bearing our endorsement ... 643,200,346 
Cpiffirmed credits opened end not utilised . 664«319,440 

Nsework ol cOtfHsponden^ tlie worM QVar^ 

Specialists in the Management of Eurobond issues and private placings. 

_1;____ 
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Tlie Institute of f 

CHARTERED | 

ACCOUNTANTS i 

In EJngland and Wales i 

In the course of his Statement to members of the Institute, included S 
w/r/7 the Report and Accounts for 1969, the President Mr.Ronak! ft 
Leach, C.B.E, comments: £ 

For the last three years the profession generally has actively been examining its present ¥-■ 

position and future prospects and after long consideration and negotiation has completed 
a scheme which is well known to members of our Institute. I have had the opportunity ^ 
of discussing the scheme with members In all parts of the country and also at courses, v 
and I have formed the impression that there has been an increasing acceptance of its main H 
principles. I therefore hope that a high proportion of the membership will exercise their 
votes and that we shall see a successful conclusion to the proposals. 

In another field—our technical functions—we ha^e taken steps which are bold and 
constructive. 

Some of the proposals are entirely new. Accounting principles covered by existing 
and future Institute recommendations will be as definitive as possible and avoid alterna- 
tives. Accounting decisions which involve judgement, even though based on recom¬ 
mended principles, will, if material, be described in notes to the accounts. The Council 
will also recommend that deviation from these standards must be disclosed either in the 
accounts or in the auditors' report. 

A third important side of the year's activities has been the commencement of dis¬ 
cussions with the Board of Inland Revenue and with other Government Departments 
concerned with taxation on the subject of the simplification of taxation. As announced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in December, a high powered consultative group has 
been set up with the full co-operation of Sir Arnold France, Chairman of 
the Board of Inland Revenue, and commenced its work in December. 

Fourthly, we have been very actively concerned in securing the completion 
of the Institute's new headquarters on our freehold site at Moorgate Place. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts for 7969 are obtamabie from The Secretary. 
City House. S6I66. Gosweff Road. London, E C. 1. 




BANQUE FRANCAISE 
DU COMMERCE EXTERIEUR 


The Ordinary General Meeting 

of the bank, under the presidency 
of Mr. George Asst*mat, Chair¬ 
man, assisted by Mr. Jacques 
Chaine, Vice-Ohafirman and 
Managing Director, passed the 
accounts for the accounting 
period and fixed the dividend at 
8.25%, as compared with 7.75% 
in 1968. 

I'hc balance sheet, which 
included guarantees (‘'avals”) 
at short, medium, and long term 
running to FF. 13,728 million, 
totals FF,20,432 million, i.e., an 
increase of FF,4,2d7 million, or 
26.6%. This increase is spread 
over the various subfieacfings of 
assets and liabilities! 

Short tenn credits (in French or 
in foreign currencies) p im¬ 
porters and exporters which, with 
related services, represent 75% 
of the bank’s gross product, 


MARCH 25, 1970 

largely benefited from the 
growth of internal ional trade 
throughout the year. 

Situated, as they are, outside 
the credit limitations, medium 
and long term ” Suppliers’ 
Credits ” showed a particularly 
rapid progression. Similarly, the 
“ Buyers' Credits ” — whether 
utilised or simply confirmed— 
shot from FF.970 million to 
FF.1,676 .million, while applied 
resources also increased following 
the issue of two. debenture loans 
for respectively FF.64 million 
and FF.82.3 million during the 
accounting year. . 

After various provisiotis and 
the amortisations Which were 
made so as to reduce the head¬ 
ings of ” Premises ’* and “ Equip¬ 
ment and Fttmidiingii” to the 
token amount p( FF.i^oo, the net 
profit worked oyt at FF,74j^463, 


as against the previous year's 
figure of FK.fi,753,892, i.e., an 
increase of 

After .setting aside FF.'245o,()oo 
—to reserves—and disregarding 
the amounts of the provisions and 
amortisations, the bank’s capital 
funds come to FF.70,217,000. 

The shareholders, at the Extra¬ 
ordinary General Meeting, subse¬ 
quently authorised the board of 
directors to increase the capital 
—in one or in several stages— 
from FF.28,000,000 up to 
FF.7o,ooo,tM)o. As a first step, the 
capital will . be increased to 
FF.56,000,000 half of which w‘ill 
be brought about by incorpora¬ 
tion of reserves and the other 
half by an inflow of fresh money. 
The ways and means for 
increasing, the capital from 
FF.56,000,000 up to FF.70,boo^ooo 
will be decided ^ upon subse- 
;quetttly. 




i:(, onoilHSl 


Subscription 

prices 

These subscription prices ere for 
oiie year's subscription (62 issues). 

By surface mail 

throughout the world £10 (S24,Q0) 
*Air8peaded—Europe C12 ($28.80) 
Airspeeded—the world' 
excluding Europe £18 ($38.40) 

Reduced * 
students' rates 

By surface mail 

throughout the wortd £7 ($18.80) 
Airspeeded—Europe £9 ($21.80) 

Airspeeded—the world 
excluding Europe £13 ($31.20) 


The Economist 
quarterly index 
(four issues per 
annum) 

By surface mail 

throughout the wortd £2 ($4.80) 


"Airspeeded— at the Aosl'ty bi elr 
freight and airmail services varies 
in different situations, we will use 
the best eveilable service com¬ 
patible with speed and delivery for 
a particular territory. 


The Economist 
Subscription Department 
64 St. Jamee'e Street 
London, SW1 
Telephone: 01-930 B156. 


I < rHiorvtist 
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WHEELOCK MARDEN 
LIMITED 


The Dircctor$ of Wheelock Marden and Company Limited announce 
drat they propose to raise additional capital by way of a “ Rights ** 
issue of new shares to be offered to persons registered as shareholders 
at the close of business on 7 th May 1970 , in the ratio of one new 
diare for every four then held by the issue of 3 , 900,000 shares 
representing part of the Company’s unissued authorised capital of a 
nominal value of HK dollars 5.00 at HK dollars 8.00 per share 
payable in full in cash on 20 th June 1970 , Except for the Interim 
Dividend of 30 cents per share payable on 8 th May 1970 these 
shares will rank pari passu in all respects with the existling issued 
shares of, the Company including the final dividend to be declared 
in respect of the year ending 31 st March 1970 . 

No fractional certificates will he issued, but the new shares representing 
fractions will be sold and the net proceeds of sale will be credited 
to the Company’s share capital and reserve accounts, as appropriate. 

It is proposed to utilise the additional capital now being raised to 
enable the Company to take advantage of an attractive opportunity 
to increase the Company’s wholly-owned fleet of bulk carrief.s and 
to provide for the further expansion of Group operations both in 
Hong Kong and Overseas. 

The whole of the new issue h&s been underwritten by the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 

The profit for the year ending 31 st March 1970 will show a 
substantial improvement over that for the previous year and in the 
absence of unforeseen circumstances it is the Board’s intention to 
rec.ommend a final dividend for the year of not less than 50 cents 
per share on the increased capital of 19 , 500,000 shares. 

, Accordingly the Register of Transfers will now be closed for the 
purposes of both the ‘’Rights” issue and the Interim Dividend from 
^st May to 8 th May 1970 , both days inclusive (instead of from 
'ft 4 th April to 8 th May 1970 as previously announced). 

Proviadonal allotment letters together with the usual Interim Statement 
will be dispatched to sliareholders on 8 th May 1970 . 

14 th April 1970 . 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


APPOINTMENTS 


University of Wales 

UmVSASITY COLLXOV OF . 
.aWANBSA 

Faculty 0 /Economic and 
Social Studies 

’Applications are invited for the 
post of Lecturer in SOCIAL 
STATISTICS, tenable from October 
1, 1970. Applicants should have a 
todd honours derres in one of the 
Social Sciences or Msthematlcs, 
vdth Quallfleatlons in Stattittics. 

The sala» will be on the scale 

iiir-JW BUT." VSSISJ 

scales are at present under review. 

Further particulars quoting 
reference number- Cl may be 
obtained Irom the Registrar, 
University College of Swansea, 
Singleton Park, Swansea, Olam. 
BA2 8PP, by whom apoHeations 
should be received by Frloov, Atav 
22. 1970. 


City of Leicester 
Polyteohnio ^ 

Senior Lecturer or lecturer 
Grade II in Beonomtes 

mainly for Degree and HND 
courses. 

Sdlanea; Senior Lecturer {3,417 
annum. 


Apply Chief AdmlnlatrAtlve Ofllcer 
I Dept Kit), City of Lelcrtter Poly- 
tefittttle, PO tox 143( Leloester, 
Ul 9^R, for further details and 
appMoatlon form. 


LONDON BOROl 
EDUCATION 


OP BNPIBLD 


Alvescot College, 
Oxfordshire 


EInfield College of 
Technology 

PrincipaltSenior lecturer in 
Management 


Required for September 1970 
Opening Term of new College with 
American students seeklm fresh¬ 
man, sophomore and Junior year 
credits and British students seeking 
A-levelB. 

Lecturers 

l PuU-tlme in English, History, 
French and German or Spanish, 
Economics, Mathematics, Art 
(including History of Art). 

3. Pttrt-Ume also in Russian, 
Biology. Economic History, 
Geography. Geology, Music, 
Philosophy, Sociology. 

Current University scales for 
Lecturers and Extension Lecturers 

Applications with curriculum 
vitae, present salary and names of 
three reteiees tn Alvescot College, 
The Old Rectory, Alvescot, Oxfor.!- 
shlre, before May 11, 1970. 


Applloattons are invited for the 
post of Prtndpal/Senior Lecturer in 
Management In the Faculty of 
Arts. 

The successful candidate will be 
responsible for organising the 
teaching, in Faculty of Tech¬ 
nology courses, of subjects inclu¬ 
ding economics, ergonomics, 
operational research. IndustrlBl 
relations, law at main-subject level 
in B.Bc. In Englneering/Olvil 
Engineering and for The 
Engineer In Society " of CEI Part 
II. Industrial experience Is most 
desirable for this post. 


Salary Scale* Principal Lecturer: 
£2,767-£3,107 Bar to £3,932 per 
annum. Senior Lecturer; £2,SD2- 

£2,837 per annum. 


Application forms and further 
details obtainable from and return¬ 
able to the Academic Registrar, 
Enfield College of Technology. 
Queensway. Endeld, Middlesex, 
within 14 daye. 


COMMITTEE OF 
LONDON CLEARING 
BANKERS 

NOTrCE 18 fisrsby giwn th«t thB 
maximum rata of' intorMt sHowad 
by the undar-mgntionsd London 
Claonng Bonks on deposits, which 
must Ba lodgod for • minimum 
period of seven deye and ba sub- 
feet to a minimum notica of with¬ 
drawal Qif eaven days. wHI be FIVE 
por cent p«r annum until further 
notice, 

BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
COUTT8 It CO. 

OLYN MILLS A CO. 

- UOYOB RANK LIMITED 
' MIOLAND BANK UNHTED 
THB NATIONAL BANK LIMITED 
NATIONAL WESTMINSTER BANK 
^ LlMiTED 

WaUAMB DEACON'S BANK 
LIMITED 

R. H. BARKSHIRE 
April 16, 1970 Secretary 


BANKING APPOINTMENTS: Wide choice, 
all levels—-we are the Speclallsta. Tel. 01- 
340 3777 (details potted). Abs. confidential. 

EUROTBC <(lnvestlgaA>ra Extraordinary). 
World-Wide secret service. 01-437 4819, 

^ write B.C.N. Eurotec, London. 

WCl, England. 


HAVE YOU AMBITION, untapped 
management ahlUty and enough drive to 
earn in excess of £12,000 p.a. and also 
accumulate capital. We will provide 
intensive training to enable successful 
applicants to Drove it. Swales. 

TeL 01-373 8982 . 5 Redollfle Mews. 
London. 8W10 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 9, 101 to 105 


Associate 


Large well known Italian Com¬ 
pany Groups specialising In defence 
material of all descriptions seek 
an Associate used to negotiating 
Internationa] supply contracts at 
top level. Interview Rome or 
London. Absolute confidence will 
be Observed. Write Box No, 2385. 


MACHINE TOOL Company Interested tn 
amalgamating with slnUlar Oompany to 
enabre increase In sales with the powiblllty 
of going Public. The Company handles 
High Class Used Misehine IdOM only and 
sell their products tbroughout the world. 

A marvellous opportunity for another 
live Company to expand. Company 
situated in the Coventry area. Contact; 

Box No. 2353. 


UNITED STATES TECHNOLOGY AND PRODUCTS 

Boston-based executive with bfoed enginearing end bueineas mbnegament 
capability in alactronv^C'^ani^l jnathiments, machinery and eQuiyument 

markets offers services 
devalopmerit ,through interaction 
New p^nMldW' 'iiiftroh end avaluaiion, innovation end 
Ucanbirig, and knowhow. Joint venturat end 

Mffkel davtlapinilnit^' Will ba in UK early June for personal 
w^.,irVir«s<iif6omi^^ L. P Entin. 24 Alden Road, Wayland, 


University of Essex 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Research Assistant 


(Salary langs n50-£1.3fiD) , re¬ 
quired for one year from July 1, 
1970. to assist with an investigation 
on an econometric study of Soviet 
retail markets. Somc^ knowledge of 
Russian and Statistics emcntlal. 
Appllostions (three copies, quoting, 
reference S8/23/E) should be sent 
to the Registrar. University of 
Essex. Wlvenhoe Park. Colchester. 
Essex, from whom further parti¬ 
culars are obtainable, by May 8, 
1970. 


University of Otago 

DUNEDIN. NEW ZEALAND 

Chair of Managemmt 


Applications are invited^ for the 
newly-created Chair of MaiMwement 
within the Faculty of Commerce. 

Applicants should have special interesU^ 

In orgahlsatlonal and behavioural aspecu 
of management. Industrie relations, 
businem MUcy or Quantitative methods. 

The Pretesser to be appointed will bg 
expected to develop the university eouriws 
la management and will be resMi^^ 
for teacmag and research in this field. 

He will have a Umited right to undertake 
coneulting work. 

Pscfeaeorlal ealarlee are under 
trleiurtal review end a new scale ^11 
operate from April 1. 1970. in 1989 the ^ 
salaries have been Ihrad at various pdUita 
within the mnge of tNZ7,4M per amm 

The Council vdsto to.mske a parmuient 
appotntpient, but ft would Iw prtpi^ to - 



from the Registrar 
- Aj 


ilMtttions close Injfe^ 
in on Jane 39. 187b. 


iw Zealand and 


University of Glasgow 

lectureship in Economics 

Applications are Invited for a 
Lectureship In Economies. ^Mll- 
oatlons are particularly Invited 
from candidates interested in 
economic theory or in the appli¬ 
cation of quantitative methode ; 
buL good candidates whose main 
Interests Ue elsewhere will also be 
considered. 

Salary scale: £1.240-£3.8B0 per 
annum. Initial aala» aeoordlM to 
experience and quaufleationa. FB8U. 

AppUeaiions 
be lodged n ‘ 

1970, with _ _ _ 

whom further particulars may be 
obtained. In rjmly please quote 
Ref. No. 3010 XL 


ions (eight Oopies) teould 
not later than May 30, 
& the underatgned, from 


Secretary 


ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
of the Untveraitir Court. 


Bradford 

Project PUmi^ng Centre 

AppbOationd are Invited from 
graduates, ^ or tboae about to 
graduate, in seonomics, matbema- 
tios, computer aelenoe. acoountaney* 
or other numerate dUKdplines for 
research OuidOntshlp* In: 


mlnating . 

(Ref: RB/UB/SS/l/M) fhe 

economics of pfopmy dtvelopnwnt. 

Value EB30 pm., plus appioiMd 
tees. Holders may read A olfher , 

AppUoatloh fondi. (rttumabMr by 
iApnTso, im obtaina^tyom^ihe 
Registrar, university of Bradford. 
Bradford. 7, quoting appropriate 
eaterenoes. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Queen Mary €oUfge 

(UNIVIRSITY OP fiONaOM) ^ 

DeTpartm^t of EcoTimnics , 

ApplleatLona (ire invited fr:tin 
cftndldatMjteUra^ in uy'kifwneh 
of ScononMi » Leetu^w^ 
tenable from Oetob«r 1. l»7<r 

Baton aeale (under review) 
Ifl X fiUfc-£2,045 (bar) X £115- 
Ea.«lO ,per anhum, plua £60 liondon 

Oeatiana: and expertenoe. Applloa* 
,,forma obtainable from the 
IWBlatTar, Queen Mary OoUece, 
Mile End Road, J^ndop, SJL 4N8, to 
be returned by May 16; 1970. 


INNER LONDON EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 

City of Westminster 
College 

(To be part of the propoaed 
PQlyteohnic of the South Banic, 
London.) 

AnpUcatlpiiB are Invited tor the 
I^wthi poat: 

DSPA RtMENT OP BUSINESS 
St^TDlEB 

ECONOMICS vaoanev at Lec¬ 
turer ' 11 level Applications are 
invited from candidatea with at 
leaat a good honoura degree in 
Bconomlca and a pariieuiar interest 
In quantitative economics or 
eooQometrlCa. 

The auoeeaaful applicant will be 
expected to take up appointment on 
September 1, mo 

SALARY SCALE. Ill accordance 
with the Burnham (PE) Report. 

LECTURER 11. Cl.B27.£2.4n (plus 
London Allowance £86). 

Some aaalatance may be given 
towards removal expenses 

Particulars and forms of appli¬ 
cation obtainable from the Secre¬ 
tary. City of Westminster College, 
Francis Houle. Francla street, Lon¬ 
don SWl. to whom oofflpkted forma 
should be returned within ten days 
from the date of this advertise¬ 
ment. 


^ppoimmiTY Extm to advance to 


ii'' yiiiiiiisiigiiiii 


AppUcaUona are fnvffed for poeta 
in the foUoufino Department : 

SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMIC STUDIES 

Junior Vetlawalt^ 
Economic 


Flnsnoed by the MhiiwUry W * 
Ovexvaas DavclDpinent, the 
UnJvatvlty of Lemig osa (award 
Junior Fallowiaftiips foe mmumio 
roemrch Miwtiing 'to «Ofllll)«llVr«4H^ 
Sawi Afdpa, to graidMitaB ot 
umM iniliiAom'UntviVgRiw with ^ 
poatcradMbto ttwlBlht or roidanto 
expacciiM Biaidwtto m inly iSTi. 
Vwiaa fSBO - £TSo par annuna 
Moqrdlnv to quatlflowtiona, phRi 
fWj Air faatm and dthat hbahagairp- 
eapanaea oC Raid WoNt lo. Alciioa i ^ , 
tonaMa tea 4»a yoav rattowaibte 
aaniunHy to a maxlttum of 
thrsip yaa»r tha sao^Rd of. wMoh 
wiu^mMty be taffNAiW in / ^ 

OMn^fdoa. 

Apbtleatton forma from Hhe 

AdnilBletilWiva AftMaat, t.' 

Sahaol a^EeommUa'Wmmr 
The Unl^mnir. liaadaiUi 9 I 7 . 


SEMOR coMnniMrEiis:^^^ 


N.W. MIDDLESEX 


MAJOR POMMARD THINKING BIUTISH GROUP OP 00NMNltl..T/O ORtA EUR MUJ-HlN 

^ ^ further expaniion of the ManaiamanK SatTkat Olaitioi. giat mil* egndWatsi. 
feftdl 24-3St ‘ prMamMy teiiA a University degree, who have gained a sound proframailnf backgreunA plus 
a minimum. o( 1 yw’ adddy based w«toms analyst tnperiance. Aepostiiii . M r IN 0**^ Progremmuig 

. . . .. advanced iytteiw,t ' WNwIhE - 


Manage^ reaponaibrUciet will cow investigating and devflapihf edmneed lytbMtert ' MNdcoring tha . pragms 
of esdselnf ayisegii aad cw^l of all lyacams taatlng, OlpM Itelson will be aiglnctinsd wRh Hegdx ot rested 
departments.. Vsey oocaetonal away from horns traval wifi be 1nvwtved« Q^ildidicts mMK me* eapbefty .be 
eparatt rapidly and aeroraMly. possess a real commsrcHI spark and a Wgb ipimi Of 4rhk slid inWntlv#., btiflal,, 
salary negotiable up to £2.B00 : contributory pension, free bfe assurance. tMianned 'Rm rbmbVbl ekpdisti if 
nocemry. AppNetcfOits In itrtet oonfldence under reNrem;e 'G3033/ST to the Idi^inf Oiredtor: ” 

niToVliSnillS (Nanagement Raeniltmanc Coosuttanti) Ltd.. 31 New teoail Rtreet. Ufidep. fC2. 


University of Bristol 

The Unlveraity invites applications 
for appointnwnt to a Choir in the 
field of Bsondmetdea la .. the 
Department of Eabnomlca which 
vdfi become vacant on. August 1, 
197^ following the. npointment 
of Proteasor J. A,' C. Brown to 0 
Chair In the Unlveraity at OXford. 
partlcutora of the appolntlhcnt may 
be obtained from the Reglairar. 
Unlveraity Senate House, TyndaU 
Avenue, Bdatol. BBS ITM, to whom 
a^pllc^Uons should be sent by Moy 


University of 
Birmingham 

Institute of Local 
GovemmenLStudies 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATE for two 
years from a date to be arranged. 
The person appointed wiU''<be re¬ 
quired to Join a project already in 
progreaa on the development of 
planning, programming and budget¬ 
ing systems (output budgeting) In 
British Local Oovernment. This 
research work Is being undertaken 


(n oollaboi^Uon with the looat 
authorities concerned 

AApheants should have quallftoa- 
tlons in economics, acoounianey. 
planmng or analyUeal diiolpIlnM 

|R^r^^^CL^-£t,^70 plus P88U. 

AsalaUnL Registrar (C). University 
oL Rtraalnfham, Box 3S3. Birming¬ 
ham 16. from whom further par- 
tioolan and forms may be obtained- 

Please quote C,^011/Q. 




asai* 

Management Information Services 

New poBitionB luive been created for four higrhly qualified speclaUttB with one of the 
largest commeroial organizations in Irsland. The company has a modern management 
structure, a leading position In its own market, great further poiefitlal and a firm 
belief that adherence to modern business objectives and methods Is compatible with 
Its obligations to the community. 

One of the four successful applicants will be asked to head the Management Informa' 
tlon Services Development team. This team will work with the senior management of 
the company and its Computer Department on the installation of modem and scientific 
techniques for the control and planning of domestic and international huslness, using 
for example forecasting, model building, LRP and sampling. ' t 

Econometrician 

A graduate, with experience of the practical applications of economics 
and mathematics to financial problems. Ref. TE 175fi 

^: Jtotistician 

: ^ ^ ' ^'Jt ^aduate, with practical knowledge of the application of forecasting, 

sampling and simulation, preferably using a computer. Kef. TE1760 

Management Accountant 

Most probably a Chartered Accountant with budgetary and Investment 
/ es^rlence and somoexperlence of computer AppHtoatlons. Ref. TE 1761 

Management Scientist' : 

A graduAte, probably In O.R.. with sound knowledge of resource allocation. * 
matbeniatioal programmtog; DJ’i. regveeslmi analyele and forecasting. 

.■ Ref. TE 1762 

,, , ( —r---—t-T— ( ■ , ' ' 

^ Bultehla appUoailts WiU Jrfobadily to;Aged gfi ^to 3$ and will be paidtoWilAUy «2,600 to 
^ t3.fiQ0 depiiid^ onwper^noe and qaalificatlons. althoo^ more would be paid for 

Clearly. aMditaooe mil be given fiUbvals. where appropriate. Thb coihpany has 

i JaBatM3|wtaortgi^ anhpme Rmbngst Itetnany fringe benefits. 


i$f0Wf^»)MwritaioASAPMWamlO9JP^m^ S.W.L 
toeuf ttour permission. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


TEESNOE POLYTEGNNIC 

AppPiMfiont art tinvitad for tha followmg lecturing pottt : 

ECONOMICI 

MARKETINe STMTESY 

Ap!poirvtm»nu may be in any of the following grades according to 
qdaliflcedona and experience : 

Senior ieoturef £2,417 ro £2,7S2 
Lecturer tl £1,827 to £2,417 
Lecturer I £1,340 to £2.060 

Applieenta should be graduates w-irh teaching, induetnal or research 
expenenoa 

The Polytechnic has a full range of established Oegree. D.pfoma and 
Poatgraduaie courses with excellent facihties for research. 

Application forms and further particulars from the Senior Administrative 
Officer, (Dept. 1(k)S), Teesside Polytechnic, Borough Road. Middlesbrough, 
Teesside. ((^losing date May 6, 197(1). 


TOPE UlpN ORGMIISEX 

^ ' rB^lred by 

The NatM Vnioii of Bonk Employees 

to work Is Biicklnghamihiro/lUmiMhJro and Oxfordihlre. Por- 
mBnoat and pamlonablo poaltloii—eommenelng salary £1,4SS p,d. 
rising to £1,880 pws. In 6 yaata. Motor car provided. Pravloua 
experience in the Trade Unlod movement an advantage. Apply 
for application fbmii to^ NUI|E, 'Qveens House, 2 Holly Road, 
Twlekonhara, Mlddleaeii. Closing date for completed eppUeetion 
forms May 20,1070. 


FOR A national PROGRAMME IN INDIA 
OF VITAL SIGNIFICANCE 

WANTED 

A COST BENEFIT 
ANALYST 


Are you the highly qualified, talented and competent individual 
interested in a challenging career whose qualifications and 
expectations meet the requirements below ? 


NATIONALITY : Are you an Indian Citizen, resident either 

in India or abroad 7 


AGE : Are you in the age group 25-33 yoers 7 

LANGUAGE: Are you thoroughly conversant with the 

English Language 7 

EDUCATION : Do you hold a high ranking Postgraduate 

degree in Economics or Management 7 

WORK EXPERIENCE ; Do you have relevant work experience in 
Management Analysis, Cost Benefit 
Analysis, Financial Control or Perspective 
Planning 7 

Are you willing to make New Delhi your 
place of work, if moving expenses from 
any place in India or abroad are paid by 
the employer 7 

Are you willing to work in a government 
organisation engaged in managing a 
programme of vital importance to India's 
future 7 

Will a salary in the range of Rs. 800 to 
Rs. 1,8X per mensem, together with 
handsome perquisites and fringe benefits, 
be acceptable ? 

if youVe answered “yos" to ell the questions above, please 
send your Bio-Data giving name, address, date of birth, ^uca- 
tional background, work experience end the names Of two 
referees to the address given bebw. 

Application forms will be mailed to only e select group of 
candidates who come nearest to the above requirements, and 
no correspondence will be entered into with candidates who 
fail to meet them. All applications wiH be treated as confidential. 

The last date on Wftich your Bio-Data must reach us is April 
30, 1970 for candidates In India, and May 7, 1970 for candidates 
abroad. 

BOX NO 2354 
THE ECONOMIST 


JOB LOCATION : 

EMPLOYER : 

SALARY: 


University of Durham 

CENTRE FOR MIDDLE EASTERN 
AND ISLAMIC STUDIES 

DOCVMEmATtON OFFICER 

AppUcatlont xre Invited from 
tnuiuBtM with an active intereat 
In Middle Biuterii aSatra (or tMe 
new poat 01 Lecturer grade tenable 
from September 1, 1970. Dirtlea will 
include obUdnlnt and adminiiterlnx 
recent and contemporary data 
(Official documenU, reporte. mapa, 
etc.) epneernlnv the Middle Bast 
and liiamlc countries, and reaponal- 
blllty tor Centre publications. 

Salary on the scale ei.240-£2.860 
(under review) plus P88U beneflta. 

Further particulars from the 
Reffiairar and Secretory, Old Shire 
Hall, Durham, to whom applica¬ 
tions (three copies), naming three 
referees, should be sent by May 16, 
1079. 


Chief Accountant/ 
Company Secretary 


Applications are invited (or 
Mpointment to the position of 
Chief Aocountatit/Company Secre¬ 
tary in the Botswana Development 
Corporation Limited. The person 
appointed will be required to eaub- 
Uah the accounta eeetlon as well as 
to undertake the normal atatutory 
duties of a company aecretary. He 
may alao be required to perform 
simllsr dutlea for aaaoclated eom- 
paniea. He will be %n ACCA or 
equivalent and ideally will have 
sufficient commercial experience to 
assist on the operational side of 
the corporation's work. Residence 
wlU be in Oaborone. Republic of 
Botswana. w^ be in the 

range of RS.OOO-RB.OOO, actordifji 
to experience. (1 Rand=lla M 
sterling). 


Reply with curriculum vitae, to: 
Manager, PO Box 439. Oaborone. 
Botswana. 


Merseyside Passenger Transport Eixeoutive 


Appointment of an Economitt 

£l,B0O-£2.019 p.a. Grade A.PV 


The Organtaatlon—has recently been formed and charged with the responsibility 
(or the provision of an integrated pasaenger transport system covering the 



The Man—will be In possession of a good Eeonomlcs degree and will have some 
experience in transportation planning. 


Applications giving full details should be forwarded to The Establishment Officer, 
Merseyside Passenger Transport Executive. 24 Hatton Garden, UveriioQl L3 2AN. 
by May 9, 1970 

^ ^ ■ N. H BA<30T. 

Secretary. 


rMFORNATIONASSISIAMr 

£1,187 to £1,631 


Th* Intelligenct Saction's activitiat includa tha provioion of 9 Currant 
Awaranau larvica, through tha circuiation of Sunwnariaa and AtwtractA 
tha praparation of briafs, and statiitieal and ganaral anqulry aarvteae. 

Tha dutias Of tha post oompriga^fetponatbility tor Uia Sacthin's Data 
Bank of subjaot information amt^atatiaticf. axtraction arid collation of 
information - statiatiGaL bibliogniphioal. Company, ate. - in rasponat 
to anquiriaa, and toma abitracting as elreumstancag allow. 

Candidates should hava a sound educational background to a dagraa 
standard with an intarsst in statistics, economics and/or angkiaaring, 
and good knowledge of aourcaa of information, aapaclally on fuel and 
power subjaeti. 

Write giving ftfS personal and carssr details and quoting 
E/*12/70 by Tith ^97 w ; 


HowardBtiiMfy* Pgroomial Officer. 
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ONfod polyfMhiiio 

Dtractor: Howaitl Buckltty, MA, AfICA, ATO. 

Appliications are invited for the following poets: 

Priieiinl Laeturar hi Eaaaanlaa 

to co*ord'inflte the work in the subject throughout the ooltege. 
Good induetrifli eKperienoe required. 

Saaiar Laatarar ia ladaatrial Ptyahalafy/Paraaaaal 
AMatatratiaa 

for teaching duties in BSc Economics and other couTses. ^ 
Salary in accordance with the Burnham Technioel ScSIe viz: 
Principal leoturers £2,682 x £86 (4)-£3,022 
Senior Lecturers £2,417 x £66 (3) end £70 r2)-£2,762 
Further particulars and application forma should be obtained 
from, (self-addressed enveto’pe please) and coYnplated applica¬ 
tions returned to : 

The Director, Oxford Polytechnic, 

Headington, Oxford 0X3 06P. 


TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC. MlNLEtBIHMIHR 
DEPARTMBIT OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAl STUDIES 
POSTS IN ECONOAAICS, ACCOUNTANCY AND LAW 

AppMcaitmc flie linvsad trom grttfuaiM In 

1) Econohiics or Economics and Accountancy with a bickground in tha 
quonttuHivB OBipocts cd tMjerneaa problems. 

2) Accountancy with a ibaieikenound in mvthematievl eod ataeistice'l 
•ppDioaiions. 

3} Mathematics with experience in the eppticetion of mechemetical 
techniquee to «conomic end eccounte-ncy pioblame. 

4) Lew with pertieula.r raferenea to Induetrie^ «nd/or Crimiinol Law. 
SAILAAies : Pnindipel L«:tu.mr £2.a82-C3,022 (tmr) 43.447 
■Senior Leotuiiwr £2,417-£2,762 
Lecturer II Cl ,82742,417 

Succeaeful appHcenta wifi Ire expected to lecture on end ataiet wiih 
the development of dtgiree doureee. Heeeereh and conaultancy ere 
encounagsKl. Experience in reeaarch wouild be an addimlOnel recommandetion. 

For fuirther dateile end application form plexee write to : The Senior 
Adminletrative OfNoer (Oe>pt. 1(l()6), TteeaDde ruiyanchnle. A4iddlaabisough, 
Teesiide. (Cloeing date May 6, ISto). 

li 

Agricultural 

Economist 


Tanzania 

On behalf of our client*, the NATIONAL, DEVELOPMENT 
corporation of Tansama, we invite appKeations for the 
position of AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST at the Corpora¬ 
tion’s Headquarters in Dar es Salaani, 

Age range 98-35, University qualifications essential. Experience 
in large organisation, particularly dVerseai, deairabJe. Successful 
candidate will participate in the appraisal of agricultural and 
processing projects, assist in plann'ing bnd provide advice *on 
policies involving the Gorporatton’s contribution to the economic 
development of Tanzania. Starting salary in region of £3,000. 
Generous gnttmty. Subsidised housing. Medical, dental and 
educational facilittes. Free family pasMge. Two or three year 
contract with option of renewal. Generous leave. 

Apply in GUAIUNTEED CONFIDEWE, siting telephone 
number, age, details of educa^on and ^perience, naanea of firms, 
positions held with dates and statting and final salaries. Reference 
.E/AE 7055. Sbort-listcd appfici^, cap expect acknowledgmciit 
within fourteen days of recetbt df 'abpilieaeum. 

Dr IF. & lie ■■ 

, .f;.S;-GAaQTft^M]FAIjrY'LTtl., I' 

374( Wpt. : 


[ STATISTICIANS 


SALARIES—£2M^£4,fl27 p.a. 

RESEARCH OFriCERS-^^IS-BrWI pA. 
AS$t8TANTS-ll«287-E£107 p.g. 

required by the MINISTRY OF TICHNOLOOY (or 


provtjlnR rexulxr advice on the probleow and proaptots of a wide ran«e ol 
induatricf for which MXNTBCH U sponcor. Th«. t««lui mlfnt indudc destih of 
new Rtatlstlcal enquiries, Information and auni^ teChaldUfMi ; extonUon of the 


RESPONSIBLE JOBS IN LONDON 


specialist skills and 


modem 

problei 


lem teohnlquei on staUsUcal aapecta of 


use of computers ; Interpreting data on Indi 


production : forocaoUni and 


RtattaUcal asaesamenumodel building and BiuUyito. or roglona] eonglderatlons. 
You will need to have an bonoura degree (or aneeiaUn quaUdcailon) in ^a 
relevant dlsMpUne, a clear and enquiring mind with ilM abtllty to eo-operate 
wUh tecbnologlits and adminiatraton in the (oriAutotlon o( adnoe on policy¬ 
making 


STARTING PAY 

In the appropriate scale according to age, qualifications and experience. Minimum 
age 28 (exceptionally 20) (Asatstants 30-28.) 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR VARIED EXPERIENCE AMO PROSF^S 

of advancing to more senior posts (fe.lld-ES.sss]! and tmo^ top' manWtniefU 
positions for people of the right eallbre. Apnolbbments can be tailored to the 
career development aaplrations of the lndlvlduel~4ong or short term. Supwannua- 
tlon Is preserved under PB8U. Civil Service Commission Open CompedUons 
provide opportunities for peimanent and pensionable appolmmenta. 

Application forms and details from; 

Mr S. (i. Hearle, 

Ministry of Terlinoiogy, 

Room d37. The Adaipbl. 

John Adam Street, lAmdnn. W.G.S. 
Telephone i M-83B »07, extn. IXM. 

Please quote ref: *lA/49. 



Minagtmairt Consultgntg 
in Human Raaoureaa 

17 Stratton Street London W 1 


Could you be a 
Foreign Currency Broker? 



Our diem, a leading London firm of foreign exchange and currency 
brokers, is to appoint a number of young men, probably under 30 , who 
will be trained in London and Zurich to become brokers in 
international currencies. This work requires speed and accuracy of 
thought and perception and the ability to esublish and maintain 
relationships of mutual trust as the basis on which business is done. 
Personal qualities such as these are more important than experience but 
a background of banking or some other financial activity would be 
useful. Candidates for appointments in Zurich must have fluency in 
English and German or French and must hold or be eligible for a Swiss 
work permit. Candidates for appointment to the company’s 
international di virion in. London must hqvc fluent French or German 
and one other language besides English. Initial salaries will be entirely 
by negotiation but will certainly not be less than the current salaries 
of successful candidate, and, even for a very young and inexperienced 
applicant, would not be less than £ 1,200 per annum. Therearier the 
rewards will depend entirely on results achieved. 

J. D. Boyle reference S. 1240 . 



TM MtSL Con^ltunt fins soslyMKi this sppolntmsnt 

Fufthar mfo^uon wdl be senul youiJfOvide your name and 
addrats by latimHonihg 01 ^529 1 644 or Writing to tha consultant 
quowno ^he reforance Your enquiry will be in confidence. . 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Reference Writer on 
Econoi^ A^re 


uiut T«t(M)Mthie fot writint 
reftrcnce pAMn and anawtrlna 
inqulrlea on united Klnffdom and 
international economic aflalra, 
QuailAcabtona include a umveralty 
decree In eepnomlee or a related 
BuUect and^ the ability to preaent 
factual Information clearly and 
Mnotaely for npn-tpecliUUt readers. 
Candldatea will be a^d to submit 
examples of written (not neces¬ 
sarily pushed) work, The post 
Is, graded Inlormatton Officer. 
0alanr according to experience and 
guallAcatlona within the range 
p,107*to £3.517 p.a. Opportunltlee 


for promotloli and establlshmeni. 
Pleaae eend postcard for plica¬ 
tion form to ACanaeer (PBA/3SS/ 
PO). Department or Employment 
and Productivity Professlonaf and 
Executive ftegletcr, Atlantic Kouee, 
Parrtngdon Street, London, E04. 
Closlh^ date for completed forms 


The Uidverfllliy pf 
Manchester 


Lecturer in, Economic History 

Apphoatlona invited for Utis poet. 
^Clal interests In English social 
hlatory from 1500 to 1650 an advan¬ 
tage, th^h not.eascntial. Salary 
range £L340-£3,150 p.a., initial 

aDDplntmant up to £1.586 p.a. 
raSU. IhitlM commence October 
1st Further particulars and 
plication lorma (returnabla by 
May 30th) from »e Registrar, The 
^nlverslty^Mancheiter, Ml3 9PL. 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 5 and 100 to 105 


EDUCATION AND COONSES 


Home Study Tuition 
B.So. (Been) LL.B, 


and other external degreei of the 
University of London. Specially prepared 
“ “ “ ■ itlon Qf^tock 


auisea for the Federation < 


tee, for Accountancy, Gtompany 
yshlp, Law, bating, Banking, 
oe Marketing, QCE. Also many 


thornughly uHful (non-exam) courses in 
Business Subjects. 

Write today for detalla or advice, atatlng 
auhJeots in which Uiterested to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept, i‘ - 


ropolltan C 

053). St. Alkans, 
at 3(> Queen Vleto 
. BC4. Tel. 01-348 


or cs 

London, _ 

(Pounded 1910T) 


letorla Street, 
348 6874. 


The 

Doctoral Programme 
in Business Studies 

Applications are invited for the MANCHESTER 
BUSINESS SCHOOL D(x:toral Programme, from 
those who wish to pursue careers in teaching or 
consultancy. 

Successful completion of this course which lasts three 
years, or less for holders of an MBA, leads to 
the Manchester University’s PhD Students will study 
the analyais of business problems and methods for 
conducting research. Also they will develop a special 
area of business and pursue a basic discipline of 
their own choice. From this base a supervised research 
project will be undertaken. Seminars and guidance 
will be available to help students on teaching and on 
consultancy projects. 

Grants will be available for successful applicants. 

By its very nature the Doctoral Programme demands 
an exacting level of scholarship, consequently those 
most likely to benefit from it will be graduates with 
postgraduate training in an area related to buyiness 
or substantial business experience. 

The course, to commence in September 1970, is 
supported by the Ford Foundation and the Founda¬ 
tion for Management Education to alleviate the 
shortage of teachers of Management. 

For further information, write to or phone : 

Mfi Pauline Rashid (Room E/as), 

Manehester Busincis School 
Hilton Street, 

Manchester Mi aFE. 

Phone: o6i-as6 319a (Ext. 59). 


mss 


Manchester Business School 


Uaiverslty of Hong 
Kong 


-- are mvltsd^ for tbs 

following new posti which are 
available from September 1. |970. 

SmUir l0c^mhip in 
Political Sbtenoe 

Applicants should pooseaN quail- 
floations in two of the following 
Qelds: poltUcal thought, com¬ 
parative poUties and Aslan 
politics. An Interest In the general 
(eaehing of the subject to flrst- 
year students will be a apklal 
recommendation. 

Annual salaries (superaniiuable) 
(approxlmAtc sterling equivalent! 
at current rate of exchange in 
brackets] are: 

Lecturer and Staff Tutor; 


fiix^.75q.5]u;53.e30 i:|L«4p to 
£3,616] man; iBK36,330- 
6RK61630 t£1.546 to £3.616] 

(woman). 

Further partieulars and appli¬ 
cation forms may be obtained from 
the Secretary-General, Associa¬ 
tion of Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, London, 
WC^IK 6 pF, or the Registrar, Uni¬ 
versity of Hong Kong. 

dosing date for apptleations 
Map 3t, 1970. 


Austtillan Dtplamatfo 
Serrloe 

The Australian Department of Bt- 

•mussf. ■ 

E feralw. in Arts, BOonomiqs or 
Nr at ^Murs Level, lor caner 
appplntmmu In 'Australian 

Dt^mshe SendM. XoowlsdgS of a 
mcidcrn iman or Suropean fimiumge 
la desirable. 

Candtdatee ehould be Australian 
oiusana. The normal upper age 
limit U 36 yeara. First appointment 
le to the rank of External Affairs 
Offioar, daas 1 (Third Secretfurr 

quaUuoailons and experietiCi. Com¬ 
mencing rate for fiiit class honours 
degrees la 14,800. Salaries for 
women arc sUghtly lower but equal 
pay will apply from 1973. Various 
allowancea are payable during 
overaeas aervioe,. 

Applloations ebae in I/ondon on 
May 30, 1970. Forms and furthtr 
information may be obtained from 
t)he External Affairs Office. Aue- 
trallA Rouse, Strand, London, WC3. 

Xnterviewa will be held In Lonibn 
in early July. Pinal deotalons will 
be made by the Department in 
Australia later in the year, and 
auccessful api^oanta will be asked 
to comme|Roe duty In Canberra In 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


ROYAL DDTCH PETRSEUH CONPANY 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons announce that the General Meeting of Shareholders of 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Company held on April 31, 1970, has deeded to declare 
a VtiU dividend for 1969 of N.lls. 7.38 Tlnclu<kng the Interim dividend of 
N.fls 3.60 already made payable iti October 1969 on each of the 130,616,670 
ordinary ahorea ouUtamting rafore Novwnber 21, 100®) w 

to be made payable on the said shares will asoount to N.lls. 3.75 and the dividend 
for 1969 to be made payable on each of the 13,401,852 new ^ares lasued since 
ipr lepa w w mjwe i«olutlon ^^ted ^y the General Meeting of 


then, in accordance - — - 

Shareholders held on 21st November, 1969, 


also amount to N.fls. 3.76. 


A. On the Betaar Shane 

(1) This final dividend will be payable raalnat aurrender of ^cpuimn No. 
147 on or after April 24, 1970, at tbs ^ce of N. M. Rothschild b Sons, 
New Court, St Bwlthin’s Lane, London. BC4, on buatneas days between 
the hours of 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. 

Faysaent will be mads in sterling at the buying rate of exchange 
current in Amsterdam at 2 p.m. on the date on which the coupons 
are so surrendered. In view of the fact that Netberlanra gilder funds 
are being provided by the Company for payment of dividend, 
foreign ex^ange commlMlon wUl be ded^ucted from the sterling 
proceeds. Coupons must be accompanied by a presentation form, eopiea 
pf whloh oanTa obtained from N. M. Bothachfid^ ^Sona, and (toe face 
nx each coupon must bear the stamp or other indloatton ahovrlng the 
name of the presenter. 

Ust of the definitive numbers of the Share warrants from which the 
ooupona have been detached need not be provided with the presentation 
form. 

Coupons must be left for an appropriate period for examtoaUon 
and must be handed in personally. Ooupona oannot be paid through 
the post. 

In the cose of aharehuldeis not realdent within the Scheduled 
Temtories the paying agent may. at the request of the Authorised 
Depositary presenting the coupons, pay the dividend In a different 
currency, infonnatlon in this respect will be supplied by the pa^ng 
agent upon request. From the gfoea dividend the Netherlaxule dividend 
tax of 26 per cent is to be deducted, except where coupons are presented 
on behalf of residents of Prance and the appropriate declaration Model 
A or B Fr IS provided. ^ ^ 

Netherlands dividend tax at the reduced rate of 16 per cent will be 
deducted where: 

(a) umted Kingdom Income tax la also being deducted, 
here ooqpozu ary preseaM on 

On April 34. 1970, this final diflu—_ _ ___ _ 

admitted by Centrum voor FondaeDadnuiilsfeimUe N.y.. Amsterdam, on 
the shares whose dividend sheets were In their custody at the closure 
of buMneas on April 31 1970. Bucta^payment will be made through 
Che nsedlum of N. M. f&gtaacMld h Sons after receipt by them of a 
Auiv eniiiBiarad OP Dividend cxilm Form. 

the usual affidavit cerUfylnc non-raaidenea In ^the 
be reminsd If payment is to be made without 



behalf of restoenta, c. „„ - 

Deiuaark, vwand, Lt^mburg, 

No. 93 N.A., No. 93 NW. 
O reapeetlvely. 

wlB be paid to DepoRtoilee 


daduetum oT^tad Kil 


Where under 
the Netherlax 
15 ner cent 
nagdom as ^ 
-- of the 


between the United Kingdom i 

- ' Adtlbiold. ( 


_ dividend tax has been withheld, the 

____iwaUe tot a rodent of the United 

creffit Bgi^ the Ktagdim Jnbm tsx payable in 

thsTreditcml"fata M%^id m%he £ inatoad oF at the%lm^ S* ^ 

in the £ repreaenm a pravtstonal aUowaace of credit at the rate M 3e in 

lom Beetlon ot 


B. On the Refislend Bhnns Fsglsteved In the United 


April 31, lim^ thp ttoxUag emount of the dividend edU be fixed on^the 
of tbs st^dg/iaflldsr om ef snehengs ouimt ta Amsterdam on that 

'^’rU 39, 1970. wlQ be the record dale, beholden rsglitorsd at tho dose 

of ail's 

" tax eonvontlen. 
April 31. 1970. 



__t& the" 

and The anmfits'of tti 
ip atsmnt pEF ahwe; 

NEW COURT, RT SWITBIN'S LANE. LONDON ECS. 


ividond 


1070. 

f*fiS 
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CONFERENCE 

iiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiMiiiiiiitiiiit^ 

An examination of the S 

Short term Regulation | 
of the National Economy | 

One Day Conference | 

Wednesday, June 3rd at the Royal Festival Hail p 
9.15 a.m.-5 p.m. s 

Presented by: s 

The Industrial Educational and Reaeercih Foundation s 

The Society of Business Economists ^ S 

Speakers: '5 

Sir Donald MacDougall, CBE. Chief Econo'mic Adviser s 
to the Treasury. s 

Dr J. B, BraoeweH-M'ifnes. Economte Director of thO S 
Confederation of British Industry. £ 

R. J. Batl, Professor of Economics, London Graduate School £ 
of Business Studies. 5 

A. L. Kingshott, Financial Director, The Whitbread Group, £ 
formerly Treasurer and Assistant Controller, Ford Europe £ 
Inc. ^ £ 

N. A. T. Moloney, Manager, Business Development and £ 
Special Studies, Ford Motor Company Ltd. g 

The Conference is designed for directors and senior £ 
executives of companies, associations and federations as well S 
as members of Government departments and the universities. S 
FEE: £20 (this includes luncheon, etc.). £ 

APPLY TO : S 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATIONAL AND RESEARCH FOUNDATION, s 
Room 18-11, Portland House, Stag Place, London, SW1, £ I 
Telephone: 01 -353 3858. = 

^iiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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LiOiig>Tenn Finanei^ for 
Industrial Expansion ia Japan 

Banking Services for International 
Capital Transi^teiis 


HMSOffies: OtaeHMM.ToiQw. JsiMMi 
CabisAtfdrMa: -MNKeHOCHK TOKVO" 

NSW Vorti RsprsMiitallMt Of tNNR 
M tMhaiias Maes, lisp;ysN|^«.Y. lOOIM, , 
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COCOA 

Recommendations of 

A August 1969 » late 4th quarter 
1969 should be bearish. 

October 1969 - be prepared for 
sharp decline. 

© December 1969 — lower prices in 
first quarter 1970. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
this is how our basic research 
has enabled us to anticipate well 
in advance a major reversal in 
the price trend. It is typical of 
the commodity work performed 
by us for many large corpora¬ 
tions in industrial and agricul¬ 
tural commodities. 

Our activities encompass a 
broad range of commodities, 
many of which may be of par¬ 
ticular interest to you. We 
invite your inquiry on your cor¬ 
poration letterhead, addressed 
to; 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiory of Industrlol Commodity Corp. 
122 (ost 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017 

CobU; ECONOOIAM T^phtnfi 212-197-1241 

NEW YORK’S 

n HOTEL 
tiBLYLE 

S^ecommedationi 

ictA 

cecu^anry, 

yedattntoidi. 


MADISON AVENUE AT 76 A SI. 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 10021 
CABLE: THECARLYLE 
NEWYOkK 
TEL£X:«2W» 
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Use this popular passenger plane for 
cargo, fire-fighting, surveying... 



Owning one Series 300 Twin Otter is like 
having a fleet of specialized aircraft. Every 
Twin Otter can be quickly converted to: 
conunuter plane, flying truck, 
photographic survey, forest fire patrol 
and water bomber. (By quickly, W0 mean 
changing over in 15 minutes from 
passenger to cargo plane.) 

It’s a money-maker right how. When 
upcoming regulations permit STQjL 
aircraft to operate as STOL aircra^ the 
Twin Otter will continue to be a r^enue 
producer. 

IheSmes 300 carries a greater pajdoad 
than other aircraft in its dass; It carries 
2 pilots, 20 pessmgera, fflus 2 pieeesM ^ 
luggage per person. ,jPr, it’lt (£toy 2)^ 
of freight. ’"fe/.', 

Powered by * ‘ 


j rugged plane which requires minimum 
i maintenance. A good example of its 
. capability is its record. For example, 

I experi^ced operators report an annual 
utilization of 3,000 hours. 

More than 250 Twin Otters now are 
fl 3 ring on every continoit of the globe, 
under every climatic condition. All things 
to all men, a plane for all seasons. 


OTOL /Twin Otter 

The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada 
Limited, Downsvi^, Ontwo 
Wwld !^ad«n in STOXi, 

A HitWWSidddey Company 
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The bank which has been turning Japan’s industrial dreams into 


« 5 ARiliii 


realities through long*term credit. Since 1902. 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN. LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: 1-1, S-chome, Yaesu. Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
. Coble AddrottiKOGIN TOKYO. Talex:TK 2850 
London Offiee; f^arket Buildings, 29 Mincing Lana, London, E.C.3, England 
Frankfurt Ofitoa: Eacharshalmar Landstraasa 9, Frankfurt am Main, F.B. Germany 
New Vork OfRce: 30 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10004, U.S.A. 


"Guinness Mahon 
(Zurich) A.G.” 

Guinness Mahon & Co. Limited 
announces that it has recently formed 
Guinness Mahon (Zurich) A.G., a wholly 
owned subsidiary, to operate as a bank in 
Ziirich. Guinness Mahori (Zurich) A.G. 
has an issued share capital of Swiss 
Francs 5,000,000 of which Swiss Francs 
2,000,000 have initially been paid up. 

Its Directors are J. E. A. R. Guinness. 

Chairman, j. R. Ernst, Vice-Chairman. 

A. Schurter, Dr. C. Meyer-Schulthess and 
H. W. Uveritt' The bsiMc expect io ope^ 'f 
for business shoi^y4tOenf<k^s»|4^, '; 
Z%iqhX;'wi^ v', 


MEir 
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on Oomintf Deposits when Compeunte^wiHerty 
(Higher rates for fixed deposits on request) 

Chertered end Licensed by Lew under 

Behemas Gdvernment | 

ABSOLUT! SAfKTV IN TAX MIIB 
POLITICALLY STABLB BAHAMAS ' 


r „. 

U.S. deller eoeeiints eem Interest NessML Bebaniai 

Ctnnivativ,, txiMitMwtd. ^-rl, ....I,. 
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DIVERSEY^ 


...is World-Wide! 

IS WELT BEKAMNT 
i/r- *>,«- 
i DAPPERTLITTO 
AR VARLDSOMFATTANDE 
ESTA EN TODAS PARTES 
iS OVER OE GEHELE WERE|.p 
EST MONDtALE 
ER OVER HELE VERDEN 

E Global 

Diversey is special chemicals, is world-wide, and 
where you are. 

Diversey supplies hundreds of special chemicals 
to the food, institutional, metal, and transport 
Industries—-and to almost every other processing 
Industry as well—W^ere hygiene, housekeeping, 
and cleaning are essential. 

Olversey's professional knowledge of . the finest 
cleaning and sanitation systems and integrated 
hygiene. plans Is provided as a routine part of 
Diversey service, for your profit. 

With our know-how and our extensive selection 
of specialized chemicals, we can solve your re¬ 
lated problems. Diversey coitib|^Jea are located 
throughout the world-^to serve you better and 
faster. You can rely on Dlverlwy—the Special 
Chemiceis people I 


THE 


Vaur blviraey Soa^ny 
If but ■ phane oan mvay. 



NVMSiy CORMNtAT^ 

HEAPOUAHtiilS 



212 Waat;^nfo« Street 

Chlosgo, lllinolB eOSOb 
312-782-0800 Cable: PIVERCO^m 


In: telBptione: 

AUSTRALIA Seven Hllle (N.S.W.) 822-1400 
eSLqilUM Huizingen 02.56.44.06 
BlbltlL Sao Paulo 273-8122 
CAMADA Cterkeon (Ontarloi 822-3511 
DENMAilC Copenhagen 15 16 18 
FftANCC Opoir La Ferriere 406-4040 
GERMANY Frankfurt/Main 29 40 41 
GREECE Athens 924-170 
HAWAII ijllea (Honolulu) 488-1911 
HONDURAS San Pedro Sula 52-11-95 
IRAN Tihoran 45130-611739 


ITALY Milan 653.451 

JAMAtCA XJngaton 36678 

NETHERLANDS Amaterdam 020-232714 

NEW ZEALAND Penreee 664-865 

NORS^Y Olio 66.03.73 

PUEld^b RICO San Jyan 72G-e630 

SINGAffORE Taman Jurong 651146 

SOUTH AFUICiA F.O. Sox 61422 MarehalHiown 

SPAfN Gareeloiui 2p90006 ; 

SWEDEN HStaIngborg 06/56 01 60 
yiTZillUHD PHbfars (967) 914,34 
.,J,Ar^maSi♦^^3279.,;'^ ’ 
l lbklGOOM BanWt^HeHa.rsE'lG' 
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What does an averaga 
of 73.18% suggest toyouf 


Csrtalnly rtot a Unit Triiat! Pio^iilbly a 
high flying share.Actually 73.18% was the 
average capital growth reported hy HMI 
for the period Jan 1 ’68-Mar 1 ’70. HMI are 
the world’s largest brokers in 
Modern British Stamps. 

Stamps have always shown 
a strong tendency to appreciate 

in valuQ. But until fairly recently the only people 
to benefit from this were private collectors 
who by private study and largely trial and error 
methods taught themselves to buy wisely.. . 

Now you can use stamps to protect yourself 
against the declining purchasing power 
of money. The expertise and world-wide contacts 
of HMI are yours for the asking. 

How HMI servos you. HMI experts assess all 
$;tamp issues available, negotiate, on your 
behalf, and dispatch your poilfolid cl stamps to 
you within 14 days of receiptof your ordeigr 
This portfolio is.^hdrj yourprppeMy to hold^pr ,, 
sell, to us Or ahy other buyer, aS you wishT ' 

We report to you bi-monthly on the currer^t 
value of your holding. 

No capital gains tax to pay when selling in lots 
of under £1000—another way In which your 
money Is protected,. 

Naturally you wi|l want full Information, We will 
be pleased to send It. ‘ 

' ' f’ 

NAME 
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STOCK PRICES AND YliiOS 


1970 

BRITISH FUNOB 


Price, 

Price, 

Net Red. 

Groat Rad 






Yield. 

Yield. 




IS, 

1970 

21 

1970 

^12. 

lirnf 

!SS,^ 

Low 





£ a. d. 

£ s. d. 

96*t 

Savings Bonds 3% 

IfMLTQ 

98*4 

9r« 

4 6 iO 

7 17 JO i 

96 

Exchequer 6^% 

1971 

98*>m 

9r<u 

4 8 1 

7 14 7 

•5*4 

British Elaari^% 

1968-73 

89*1 

89"*lw 

5 7 7 

6 17 .0 1 

96\ 

Funding 4% 

1960-90 

97*#* 

98*4* 

3 1 0 

4 17 8 

77 

SnylnfsBonda3% 

1965-75 

83’4 


5 10 9 

7 2 3 f 

6S's 

Brl^Elnaricrs% 

1976-79 

68S* 

67'4* 

6 11 7 

8 1(01 

W»a 

Fiindlng6's% 

1985-87 

79H« 

78's* 

5 il 6 

9 0 61 

41*4 

BHtish Transport 3% 

1971-88 

52 

50'4 

6 7 0 

8 10 9f 

7IS 

Foiidlni6% 

1993 

73*1 

71*1 

5 10 5 

9 0S 

45'a 

British Gu 3% 

I99M5 

46*4* 

45'i« 

5 17 1 

8 }, 81 

76<t 

Treasury 6*4% 

J995J98 

78»4« 

76's* 

5 6 1 

f 1 .11 

62>4 

Trtaaury 5'a% 

2008-12 

65*4 

63*1 

5 3 5 

8 l7 41 

39'a 

War Loan 3 W 

tfcer 1952 

4l"is 

40*4 

4 17 6 

9 0 If 

2ra 

Consols 2't% 


29'e 

ITa 

4 IB II 

9 0 5f 


Hlfh Lew 


rw**! iriv* 


INTIRNATiOMAL DOUM 


Atropoit dt Pirii 

Hill Samual cfum Wirru«« 7% 
Hill Smuvl 6x W«*riNtt 7% 
inland 9% ^ 

ISE9% 

Marriott 9*»% 

Occidental 9'4% 

Qtleenaland 9% 

Tru« Houni Cum W«rranca^«% 
Truit Houaei Ex Wkrrinti 7»*% 
Unittd Merchant! 9% 


Itttwiok*! Thliwoek'a GronlLuAiUAi 

pridti piicea Yl«M % 


•aiiKli A Other nnee 
Algamene Bk. 
Amstardam>Ret. 

Autt. ft N.Z. Bk. 

B. de Sec cim. 

B. of America 
B. of Inland 
B. of Montreal 
B. Nac. de Mexico 
B.orN.S.Walai 
B. of Scotland 
B. Bruxelles 
B. de Pant P.B. 

Bardays 
Barclayi DCO 
BOLSA 

Can. Imp. Com. 
Charternoute Grp. 
Chase Manhatun 
Commerzhank 
Credit Comdal. 

Credit fonder 
Credit Suisse 
Credlttnstalt 
Deutsche Bank 
Dnidner Bank 
First Nat. City 
Hambres 
HML Samuel 
Honfk'f. ft $h. 
KeyserUllmann 
Kleinwort Ben. 
Kredletbank 
Kundenkredit 
Lambert L’Ind. 

Uoyds 

Manuf's Hanover Trust 
Mediobanca 
Mercantile Cnd. 
Mercery Secs. 

Midland 
Minster Asset. 

Moncaiu Trust 
Monen J.P. 

Nm. ft Grindlays 
Nat. Austra. 

Nat. Com. Gjep. 

Nat. Wait * 

Norsk. Credicbk. 

Royal Canada 
Schroders 
Sodete Geneni 
Scandbrd ft Chartered 


Change 

Yield 

Pricaa, 1970 

OfdlnMg 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 

on 


High 


Btocfta 

Apr 

on 

Apr 

week 

n 

Low 


22. 1970 

week 

zf 



460 

417 

Ooftmund Union 

D42I 

-6d 


l-12't 

69 

21/9 

2t/4>$ 

Guinneas 

27/9 

n.^>6 

-3d 

4-2 

-0-7 

5 5 

208 2 

ITO'S 

Helnaken 

4,0-34 

1-7 

-1/6 

3-4 

15/4'. 

12/9 

IDV 

13/- 


4-6 


46 

204 

168 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.i9e 


3‘8 


31 

18 

I4»t 

Nat Dittllleri 

$i6ns 


5 4 


3-5 

59/3 

50/3 

Scottish ft Newc 

57/3 

-2/- 

3-8 

-3/- 

3'6 

19/3 

I4/7U 

Sth. African Br. 

18/- 

-M 

2-7 

j.. 

34/9 

}f 

Traman. Hanbry. 

33/3 

i9/4'i 

-3d 

4-2 

-3/6 

3-1 

20/3 

Witney^ Mann 

-4’sd 

4-4 

-2?6 

61 

IO/7<i 


Whitbread A* 

10/3 

-4'sd 

5 4 

f24 

47 





-5 

3*9 








>JdS -9 
Da7ll -8'9 


Union OMoent 
Utd. Dem. Tat. 


Coiimi. Union 

S ilTUufc 

I. Aoddant 

Guaidlan Royal Exeh. 
Lo|af A General 
Nac. Medrlandn. 


^h^udentlal i * 

TalshoMbr.ftp. 
TeldQ Narine 
VehldeAGen. 
ZuHSilns. 


Pr.BJ9dO -50 
0.313 -5. 

Fr.B.1790 +4 

S? 

%.900 +890 

28/9 +4'sd 

30/3 -2/3 

5I» -W 
l3/5«« -5'sd 

a? 

+0^05 
l5/i0*t ... 

59^ 

fth -y- 

fr.B.I3,l25 -125 
39/4 -2/6 

Pr. 382 -13 

fT.S.2900 -80 
fr.S.38S0 -150 

% 


D.I665 - 35 

L.HI80 -620 
66/3 -3d 

62/6 +4/. 

m 

PI?I0 2 +o!4 

-6 

fSsiT*: ^ 


iassi Charrinjfxm 
BelaN.V. 
Courage. B. ft 5. 
pHtillers 
Omi Sa^rami 


^7'ad 

61 


4'5 


M 


48 


4'» 

-1; 

t'i 


MMInf ft Building 
Assoc l^rtland 
BPS Industries 
Cementetton 
Cimenu Lalam 
Omenterlei Brlq. 

R. Coitaln 
Eng. China Qeyi 
Int. PahK Co. 
Itekementr 
J. Lalni 'A' 

London Brick 
Mirley 
Redlaod 
Rugby f^rtland 
Tarmac Derby 
Taylor Wood^ 
Veneita 
G. WImpey 


Mntnrinlt 

44/4's 

26/9 

20/3 

Fr.250 

Fr.B.I828 

l5.975 

26/3 

I0/7V 

l3/7'i 

14/- 

sr 

fttn 

7l/9« 


27/3 21/9 

r if 

31/6 24/9 

S{J % 

36/3 27/3 


CetHrifigi Hotole. Eta. 
ATY^A’ 23 

Butlin’s 3/( 

CBS 83 

Forte *A’ 24 

Granada ‘A’ 45, 

Grand Metrop. 30, 

Lyons 'A* 82 

Maeea 17 

Trust Houses 31, 


Chemicals 

aNIC 

Albright ft W. 
Amer. Cyanemid. 
BadiKhn Aniiln 
Bayer 

CIM (Basle) 

Dow 

Dupont 

Flsons 

General Aniline 
Hoechst 

Hnftnn^La Roche 
ICI 

Lepoitelnds. 


Mentecatini’Edk. 
Norsk Hydro. 

PUmr 

Rhone Poulenc 
SoHay 'A* 
ScCobain 
Tekeda Chemical 


Cboift Stool 

Arbed 
Bethlehem 
BfokmiHillPty. 
Denahi fngwy. 
Pinilder 
pitad. Khipp 
Calsan|efrdMner 
Grt , 

Honstih 
Hoogowen 
Mannaamann 
RbaHiatabl 
ThynnnHMtta 
. U|^ft[uhlmin 
:u!lLn1ceilB.A 


Fr.S. 10600 -300 

I69H +V. 

|IIO*s +6^ 

47/- -1/8 ■'= 

Ill's r-h 

0.211 -3*t 

Fr.S.I53S00-»8M0 

S? 

I34N +*e 

LI 121 +4 

Kr.2i0 

Fr.146‘9 -0-4 

Y3B6 -to ^ 


Fr.S.4450 +86 
■ 829<s 
IA.I4-3S 


Fr.l77 


38 

Li0 


60 

o.i4rs 

’ilh.4 : 

8-7 

a?* 

£2l!t . 


+8 

28 



8-0 

Pt;;l08^7i| 


1*7 

P.l72*s 

-I'a: 


o.iiri 


o.i04<r 

-244 

i^8 

Fr^l 


4-3 


Prices. 1970 

Ordifsery 

Pried. 

Change 

Yield 



fcocka 

Api 


Apr 

High 

Low 

BloctHcnl ft Radio 

22. (970 


22 

235 

2I3’. 

A.E.G. 

0.2l7'a 

-4 

3‘7 

255 

226 

ASEA 

Kr.242 

9 

52 

53*i 

46>. 

Am. Te|. ft Tel. 

$50*s 

U 

5 2 

26/7'i 

22/4', 

B.I.C.C. 

24/6 

MA' 

5 3 

2135 

1810 

Brown Boveri ‘A' 

Fr,S.18ID 

-90 

28 

4B3<t 

456 

C.G.E. 

Pr.468 

10 

2 8 

164 

144 

C.S.F. 

Fr. 155-1 

61 


14/6 

10/6 

Chloride Electric 

11/t'i 

6d 

7'1 

57^1 

33'« 

Comsat 

135 

-+■!*• 


77/- 

59/6 

Dacca 

61/6 

-6d 

2-8 

5^6 

45/- 

E.M.I. 

45/- 

-.2/3 

3 9 

177 

133 

Electrolux 'B' 

Kr.131 

S 

5 3 

2S7 

201 

L.M. Ericeson 'B' 

Kr,224 

...2 

2 5 

76*. 

68*1 

Gen. Electric 

176 


3 4 

fr 


CEC-EE 

Gen. Tei, ft Elec. 

1274 

T 

3 3 

5 6 

152 

136 

Hitachi 

Y.136 

-6 

4-4 

54/- 
381 •> 

45/- 

3I6S 

Hoover ’A' 

I.B.M. 

53/0 

mi 

6d 

3*4 

4 2 

I'S 

tt/3 


int. Computers 

HI? 

-3/6 

4 8 

60 

50^. 

Int. Tel. ft Tel 

8m 

- I's 

2 1 

I32's 

115 8 

Machines Bull 

Fr. 123 4 

-2 


827 

701 

Matsushita 

Y.7I3 

-'45" 

i''4 

205/- 

177/6 

Philips Lmp. Wks. 

196/3 

-6/3 

2 2 

44((0’t 

X 

Plessey 

RCA 

39/l's* 

126*. 

•ir 

2 5 

3 7 

48/6 

16/3 

Rcdiffuiton 

l6/7‘» 

-I'sd 

50 


Rryrolle Parsons 

4IF 

3d 

7 1 

259'. 

Siemens 

D.227> 

- 5 

3 5 

4000 

2900 

Sony 

y.359f 

25 

0 4 

55'. 

28*. 

Sperry Rand 

I28*s 

2’$ 

1-8 

I82's 

158 

Themson*Houtt. 

Fr. 158 

4 6 

1 6 

66/6 

57/- 

Thorn Electrical 

57/- 


1-9 

48 

37 

Wescarn Union 

$63*i 

3 2 

68'. 

54*1 

Wntinhie El. 

868*a 


26 


70/9 59/- 

M/- lO/l 

lJi‘ ?«• 

. 

f t J3/9 

40*s 

t-86 6 94 


Englnoorlog 
Acrow 'A' 

Atlas Copco 
B.5.A. 

Babck. A Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohan 600 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Mcul 
Dimag 
B. Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest, K, ft N. 
Gutehoffhfs. H. 
Head Wylghtson 
Alfred Herbert 
LM.I. 

Inter. Combtin. 
Inter Come Air 
Kuilager 'B‘ 
MAN. 

Mather ft Platt 
Maul Bex 
Mittubhhl Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 
Pechiney 
Renold 
Serck 

Simon EngIng. 
Scevalw Ind, 
Stone*Mitt 
John Thempaon 
Tube Investments 
Vickers 

Thos. W. Ward 
Wellman Eng. 


Poodi PharmncaycHmla 
Allied Suppliers S9/i 

Asi.8rit.Ms IO/< 

Assoc. Fisheries 9/1’ 

Avon Products IIS 

Baocharo Group 40/< 

Beghin Fr. 

Bovril 41/1 

Bmoka Bond 'B^ lit 

CoirSugarRaf. fA, 


Stock friew and Vmlda oompllid with h^ fMNiivi. Viekindn Coau ft Co.; Nnmil Lynch. Plerca Fviner ft Smlahi l/nmatCM Stterte Co.; cnd.The Firsi Boaton Corpoimlen. YHld M bra^ H on fereoft dividoM. 
*8xdlvldnnd. llEKcapBaliMtlen. fExrlghta. tORNL (o) Newratock. 7)FbKyiHd.. (h) After Zambian amt. .^To tateit date. (n) Inwrlm since redeend or ^assod. |Thenntrodomplbjii 
yields allew for 2ix at Ti. 6d. In £. 


.^Tetateitdau. (n)lntnrlm since rodeced or ^assod. 'IThenntredempilgp 
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Prices. 

1970 

OMHuary 

Price, 

Change 

High 

Low 

Stocks 

tmo 

week 

f 

44/4*s 

10/6 

62M 

Fitch Lovell 

M/3 

7**d 

9900 

Grigy 

PrAfTSO 

-425 

B7b 

77** 

Gcnaril Foods 

ftt 

1*1 

42*1 

26 

General Mills 

S32** 

1 

•i/6 

71/9 

GIsace 

78/6 

S33's 

9d 

37 

12*4 

Heinz 

- 1*4 

4Ch 

I5*t 

Krtfitee Corp. 

S40*4 


2960 

2250 

L’Orcal 

Fr.lZSO 


4120 

4350 

Mocta 

L.5250 

15 

3895 

2940 

Nestle 

Fr.S.3090 

45 

299'8 

19620 

Perrier 

Fr.284e 

4 7 

116 

|09«s 

Procter Gamble 

9105*4 

I’t 

28/I0** 

.45/3 

Ranks-Flovts 

25/- 

lO'i 


X 

Rcekftt A ^m. 
Sandox 

45/9 

Fr .5.4090 

4/9 

210 

12/6 

27/l0*s 

II/- 

pillars 

M/4** 

l*»d 

23/9 

'fea A Lyle 

23/9 

1/- 

16/9 

14/6 

4f/4*t 

Unigste 

lS/0*» 

3d 

62/6 

Unilever 


3^^ 

Im/( 

Unilever NV, 

163^ 

7/6 

w 

United Biscuits 

31/7*1 

l'*d 


High tow 


«56 465 

1894 1500 

83/3 58/6 

778 6n 

3989 3001 

34/9 30/3 

lit** 84** 


Hoton* Aircraft 

Aatoc. Enginrg. 

BLMC 

Boalng 

Caterpillar Trace 

Chrysler 

Citroen 

Dalmlor'Benz 

Dowty Group 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen. Dynamic* 

Gen. Met. (Un.) 
Goodyear 
Hawker Slddelcy 
Honda (EOR) 
Krnnanu 
Lockheed 
J. Lucai 

Musty Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 
Miehtlln ‘B’ 

Nliun Motor 
Peugeot 
Pir^ll-Spa 
Rolli«Royce 
Rootes Mtrs. *A’ 
Smiths Indust 
Steyr*Dmler‘Pch. 
Toyota Motors 
United Aircraft 
Volkswagen 

Volvo 

Westland 

WMmoC-Breeden 


Offka Equip.. Photo. 
Canon Camera ^ 

Eastman Kodak i 

Fuji Photo > 

Gevaert Photo. 
Gestetner 'A' 

Nippon Optical 
Olivetti Priv. 

Oialid 

Xerox 


Paper A Publishing 

Bowaeer Paper 
Bntfth Printing 
BuntI Pulp B P. 
Crown Zeller. 

DRG 

Int. Publishing 
Inveresk Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 
McGraw HIH 
Newt of the WId. 
Peartbn Pub. 

Penguin Pub. 

Read Group 
W. H. Smith A’ 
Thomson Organ. 
Wiggins Teape 


Property 

Capital A Counties 14/9 

Hammersnt. *A’ 111/- 

Land Securities 25/8*4 

Lon. Merch. Secs. I3/I0’i 

Metropolitan Eit B Pty 23/3 
St. Martins 43/3 

S. G. Immobllalre L.628'f 

Ster. Gt. Britain 23/7^1 

Stock Conversn. 112/6 


Alrllnoa A Shipping 
American Alrllnai 
Brit. A Comm. 
Cammall Laird 
Cunard. 

Furne« Witby 
HariandAWdff 
Jwaa Air Llnm 

IffiXwnahip 

SwaAf^Huatar 
, Swissair (Baarar) 
TWA 

Unitad Alrllnas 


Y.I550 

'5b 

2'6 

a 134*4 

6 

5 3 

D.66 2 

18 


96/6 


6-0 

910'* 

'a 

... 

39/9 

U: 

60 

m 


9-7 

FrJ.745 

-12 

41 

9l5'a 

•s 


921*4 




109 2 90-3 

S0*s 31** 

li/0>4 8/1 •• 

11/9 10/3 

30/3 25/4*i 

8/6*4 6/1*4 

47/6 43/6 

56 37*4 

98 80 

167 135 

12/IO't 8/3*4 

14/9 It/9 

11/3 8/7’t 


Ordloery 

Stoefct 


Bifankorf 
Boeu Pura Drug 
Brit. Home Stri. 
Briciilt Shea 
Burton Croup 
Dabenhams 
Gaiarlas Lafayette 
Galarias Praedoi 


Grattan Ware. 

69/1*. 

iM/7'* 

2 9 

G. T. A. B P. 

«26*4 

-h'a 

50 

GUS 'A' 

S7/6 

-M- 

3 4 

House of Fraser 

15/7*1 

-l»*d 

5 6 

Innovation 

Fr.B.2950 

-100 

2 9 

Int. Stores 

14/- 

-1/- 

41 

Karttadt 

D.354 


2 3 

Kaufhef 

D.254*i 

-9*1 

32 

La Radoute 

FrJ60 

-12 

3 0 

La Rlnaseante 

L.379*i 

1 M*t 

2 1 

Marks B Spencer 

58/4** 

H4'* 

3 2 

Montgomery W. 
Myarlmporlum 

949*4 

9A.3-34 

-2*4 
-0 08 

3 2 

Neckerman 

D.I0I 

-6 

5"9 

Nouvallei Gals. 

Fr.23l 

4 

14 

O.K. Bazaars 'A' 

112/6 

-1/3 

3 5 

Printemps 

Fr.|7l 

-6 

3-1 

Provid. Clothg. 

38/3 

3d 

3 3 

Sears Roebuck 

864*. 

I*. 

2 3 

Tesco Stores 

14/- 

M•4d 

1-3 

United Drapery 

20/11*4 

»4 

4 7 

Woolworth 

15/9 

6d 

6-3 

Textilea, Clothing 
AKZO 

FI.90 9 

2 4 

4'4 

Burlington 

940*4 

*t 

3-5 

Carrington B 0. 
Coats, nns. 

10/2*4 

10/3*4 

-6*4d 

•4d 


Couruulds 

25/7*1 

lO'ad 

5-2 

Eng. Calico 

6/2*4 

9*«d 

8 1 

Snia Vlicosa Priv. 

47/6 

+2/6 

3 7 

Stevans, J. P 

941*1 


5-8 

Teijin 

Y.90 

-1 

6-7 

Toray Ind 

Y.I44 

-6 

5 2 

Vlyella Int. 

West Riding W. 

12/2*4 

6d 

4 2 

l\p 

-9d 


Woolcombers 

9/10*4 

-I l*sd 



Tobacco 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 
Carreras 'B' 
Gallaher 
Imperial Tobacc. 
Rembrandt 

Utllitlea/Railf 

Canadian Pacific 
Chubu 
Chugoku 
Coni. Edison 
E.B.E.S. 

Intercom. 

Kansai Elec. P. 
R.W.E 

Tokyo Elec. Power 
Tokyo Gas 

Inveat. Trusts 

Alliance Trust 
Atlas Elec. 

B.e.T. Defd. 

British Assets 
Cable 8 Wireless 
Foreign B Col. 
Globe Inv. 
Industrial B Gen. 
Mercantile Inv. 
Robeco 
Rolinco 
Witan Inv. 

Mficallanaous 
Air Liquids 
Allied E.P. 

William Baird 
Bestobell 


Fr.383 -13 2 4 

9/4'** -I- 1'id 5 9 

29/6 r6d 7-5 

32/6* -9d 4-6 


l/7**d 

30 

Treasury Bill Toisdera 

91-Day 


Tender 

1/- 

2 1 


Amount 


Averacc 

Allotted 

Issue 

3*1 

4-0 

Dace of 

tl mn.) 

Applied 

race of 

at Max. 

Out- 


3-2 

Tender 

Offored 

for 

Allotment 

Rate* 

sunding 

4/6 

05 

1969 

91-Day 


s. d. 





Apr. 3 

130 0 

250 9 

155 8 02 


1.440 0 



1970 








Jan. 

100 0 

213 8 

ISO JL-93 

M 

1.400 0 

2/6 

3 2 


100 0 

191 3 

ISO'S 81 

36 

1.400 0 

l/l'i 

9-7 


100 0 

242 7 

150 2 54 

61 

1.380 0 


■On Apttf'I7th, tenders for 91-day blits, at C9S 8*. 
3B p«r«am;, hlghar tanderi being allocked In futl. The 
week wirfor ^ million 91-day bltls. 


1.380 0 

1.380 0, 
1,360 0 
I44a'0 
1.3200 
I.2i00 
1,240 0 
1.2000 
1.190'0 

;T.1I00 
t.JW/O 
5d. secured 
this 


fidMIart 
British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Cope AMmaa 
Da La Rue 
Dalgety 
Hays Wharf 
Hudson's Bay 
Incheape 

Chi^ 

Johnson Matthay 

Ling-Tameo-Vought 

Litton Industries 

MeuHg^tephift 

Mlnn«a M. B M, 

Mitsui 

Pllltr 

Rank Org. ‘A' 

Sean ‘A* 

Slater Walker 
.StaetlM 
Thos. TlHlng 
Turner B Ncwall 
Union Carbide 


Wilkinson Swd. 

8/3* 

-9d 

7 5 

Oil 

Aquiulne 

Fr.435 2 

- i6 3 

2-6 

Brlu Petroleum 

90/6 

1/6 

4-5 

Burmah Oil 

63/6 

5/6 

50 

Cic. Patroles 

Fr.198'2 

6 8 

3>3, 

Continental Oil 

924*. 


.. 

Gulf Oil 

925** 

’■*4 

5-9 

Mobil Oil 

$43*» 


5 3 

Petrofina 

Fr.B.2l80 

i 16 

4-6 

Phillips Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 

922*4 

-'4 


£20*4 


4 0 

Shell Transport 

65/9 

-3/6 ■ 

4 4 

Scan, OH Calif. 

943*. 

*s 

2 5 

Stall. OH Indiana 

939 

2 

5 9 

Scan. OH N.J. 

954*4 

1*. 

6 9 

Texaco Inc. 925*4 

GoM Mine*- Finance 

*4 

6 2 

OFsrr 

123/- 

■ 6/9 

6 6 

Anglo-American 

68/6* 

2/1*. 

2 7- 

Charter Cons. 

54/3 

2/3 

2 4 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

51/9* 

- 1/3 

2-8 

General Mining 

148/9 


6 0 

J’burg. Cons, 

460/- 


1 9 

Rand Selection 

130/' 

--I/3 

3 9 

Union Corpn. 

212/6* 

5/- 

2 5 

Mines A MeUla 

Alcan Alum 

9C.26>4 

-1*4 


Alutsulsse 

Fr.S.3370 

-65 

2 4 

Amer. Met. Clim. 

936*4 

*• 

3 8 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

5/10*1 

1 6d 

6-4 

Anaconda 

926*1 

1 '4 

2 8 

C.A.S.T. 

43/6* 


4-6 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

62/- 

12/- 

5 8 

De Beers Defd. 

5216 

-6d 

3't 

Faleenbridge 

9C.I64 

8 


Inter. Nickel 

942*4 

1*4 


Kennccett 

954*. 

h2H 

48 

Lonrho 

29« 

-i2/3 

3 4 

Mount Isa 

I 2 V/- 

- 6d 

18 

Penarroya 

Fr.MI 

-I 

2 4 

Reynolds Metals 

932*. 

-2 

3 4 

R,T.Z. 

124/- 

2/6 

1 8 

Rhokana 

59/- 


16 8 

Roan Sel. Trust 

66/- 

-I 1/- 

9 7 

Selection Trust 

177/6 

-IS/- 

1-8 

Union Mlnicre 

Fr.B.I896 

-34 

3 4 

Western Mining 

108/3 

6/3 

0 2 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

44/i 


14-2 

Plantations, Etc 

Assam Cons'd. 

1/7', 



Cons. T. B Lnds. 


-6d 

15-4 

Guthrie 

32)3 

-I'ri 

9 0 

Highinds. B Low. 
Jolcal 

4/2*4 

-*4d 

9 9 

8/3 


7 2 

Plantttion HIdgs. 

3/5*1 


III 


Money Markot Indicoton 

Short term intereata rates in the linited States were higher again, 
the secondary markot m three-month certificates of deposit hold¬ 
ing at O.S per cent higher than at the atari of the month though 
still 1 per cent lower that at the end of January, Three-month 
Eurodollar rates were unchanged over the week, but there was 
a hardening at the ahortaat end of this markot. Waakneas of 
giit-edged waa the feature of domestic capitsi markqta t>ut there 
were no firm indicationa that the axodua waa benefiting borrowera 
tn London's money morkeis. rates being sNghtly higher where 
changed 


Key Money and Arbitrage Kates 
Londons April 22 
Bank Rate % 

(from 7**%, I S/4/70) 7 

Oapesit rates: 

7 doys’ notice: 

Claaring banks 5 

Discount houses 5*4 

Local authorities 7*4-7*4 

3 months' fixed: 

Loal authorities 7*i-B 

Hnsnee housai 8’« 

Incorbank rata 
7 dayt* 7% 

Treasury Bills 
3 months’ 6 **m 

Euroslellar dopositi 1 
7 days' notice 
3 months' B*a 

Covered Arbitrage 
MArflni (3 fflonthi') 

Treasury Bills 
Euradqllar/UK local 
authority leans 
Burodoitar/luroitiiirlliig 
Uncovarad Atbitruga Maryifis <7 
Eurodollar/UK lead 
authority loans 
Eurodollar/tntanbonk 


Eurostarling deposits 
(In POrli): 

2 days' notice 

3 months' 

NEW YORK 
Treasury bills 6-48 
Carts, of Deposit 8 25 
Starllngi 

Spot rate S2< 4075 

Forward discount 
(3menlhi'): *4 cants 

. Forward cover 
(3 ment/w'); 

Annual Inc. cost **»% 
Invoatmont currancyc 
Invastmant | 28**% pram 

Inlavoiir of: 

Last weak % This week % 
N. York '' 

N. York N. York 

N. York London A 

(/duyl) 


London *4 
London ‘u 


London 

London 








climax handling 
costs less 








Ginm know a thing (V two about 


A few years ago, when Briti^ racing 
CUB Btutej beating aU-comers, one name 
]Gq;»t appearing wim impressive regularity. 
Coventry Qimuc. It wasn’t just that 
Coventry Qimax engines were powerful. 
They were riso superblyreliable, because 
Coventry Climax had me fitcilities and 
rilled engineetB to build the world’s 
finest racing eimnes. 

Climax no UM^ build racing en(pnes, 
but thfsy stiO use me same fiwUi&es and 
die same engineers. Today, these people 


are building Qniax fork trucks. 

These truds aren’t merdiy assemtded 
fitmt mass-produced praprie^tyt^^ 
ponents as is often the case. Qtmdidtjngn, 
machine and assemble a high propqfdto 
td* their components to dim own 
exact requirementt. in th^ 
radngengine dayi,-Ctiinax engin 
lean^ that comprcunimbouMn’t 
be mlersied. It's diSssame today 

If a pnqmetaty part isn’t 
exacdy right for die )ob. 




Climax make it theaMdves, Tliafs why 
Clunax make mm« of their own patta. 
Whedidr it’s an dectrqnic cttsdM 
unit or a compete geaihoxasaembl^^ 
if s diis insistence on the bda sdhtticii' 
that makes Climax fu&'trubki 
workhatdu fbr loofu. 
Ami thsfa whw Cham 
haidllihg costs 
020s^i4a4 0H$0rr0MM 
our Teekukoi S*frO$ak»k!k 
to ;■ 


Oamttff CBmaata^iweLtdllthlihlHS*"" lead' 




cvxaDX/ 
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Those sliding markets 

J[t isn’t 1929 all over again. But 
billions of pounds, and dollars, 
clipped off share valuations this 
^week suggests, in part, a vote of 
jio confidence in the economic 
management o-f the Nixon and 
Wiilson governments. And poM- 
ticians can’t afford to igno>re 
investors’ views too long, page 11. 
Wha't else lies behind the great 
slide, page 67. Even Tokyo’s 
^plummeting too, page 83. A 
/thought, though: why not a 
.Government ordinary share ?, 
page 12. 

June or October? 

More good news for Mr Wiflson 
in the opiniion polls, but not quite 
good enough yet to make him 
^ake up his mind about that 
election, page 19. 



What makes both sides of the 
newspaper industry prep^ted to 
.fiace the Brat national strike in 
15 yean ?,: page 90, 


Wmdow-dresii^ 

The unibni mil lov^e itifn Cattle’s 
latest 97.-«lause eiiort at anti- 
strQce It^latkni, wMeh haa all 
the ii^ct of a feather duster, 

page 



Mao is watching 

China’s singing ^tcllite hasn’t 
made it a fully-fledged super¬ 
power yet, But k offers a 
challenge—and a temptaltion—to 
the Russians, page 13. 



Into the sanctuaries 


The South Vietnamese army goes 
into Cambodia alHer the Vietcong 
while the Vietcong harry the 
ill-equipped Cambrians, page 
25. The usual senators—and 
some unusual ones—go after Mr 
Nixon, page 47. 



camital is over 

The black-|)ower moveihem that 
is bubbling in Dr Eric WilliamiS 
Trinidad and all atxmnd tbc 
Caribbean isd't gdkg to do aity- 
/bmp, lor anybody If |t'i)rightetis 
outsiders—and outUde • 

aWay, page ;4, 
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Ulster 

Sir-— -Your articlr on Northern Ireland (April 
assumes, as has been assumed for 40 
years, that the Unionist party is, in the 
proper sense, a political party. It is nothing 
of the kind. It never has been. It has alway.s 
been, and precariously remain.s, a power 
corporation supporting the mutual rollabora- 
lion of exclusively Protestant sr.sred interesi.s. 
This b<>dy, with majority acceptance and 
credibility, has jjoverned the internal affairs 
of a province of the United KinjBfdom with 
the toleration of ev«*ry British jBfovernment 
since the lyaos. Acceptance, credibility and 
toleration no longer exist. 

When such a body is presented with a 
situation it can no longer control or manipu¬ 
late for the benefit of shareholders in the 
cor]'ioration, it stands revealed as empty of 
even the relevant potential for action. The 
Stomioiit govemrnem'.s present obligation to 
carry out reforms has exposed the internal 
contradictions inherent in the political struc¬ 
ture of Northern Ireland: the Unionist party's 
total lack of any real political coherence ; 
if.s ab.scnce of any reflexes or rcspon.ses except 
those relevant to an historic situation ; its 
pretension.s to party political action that have, 
until ,now, obscured the reality of a one-party 
stale. 

What has happened, and is happening, in 
Northern Ircdand now is that, for the first 
time, voters have .something to vote for. Is.sues 
—not merely the preservation of official 
Unionist power—are at stake. The by-elcction 
at South Antrim, in which we as moderates 
were accused of ensuring a Pai.slcyite victory 
by .splitting the vote, demonstrated con¬ 
clusively that the politics of issues, as distinct 
from one-party power tactics, had emerged 
in Northern Ireland. This must not be 
allowed to languish for lack of attention from 
the British Government. 

The powTr base of the Alliance party has 
been built up over the past 14 months on a 
structure of moderate, non-sectarian and con¬ 
stitutional gra.ss roots. It was launched in 
the coiivicfion that only two-party politic.s, 
based on the only locally signiflcatit politira] 
dixision, can provide a peaceful and per¬ 
manent solution in Noriheni Ireland with the 
minimum interference from any Briii.sh 
government. Constituency branche.s of the 
Alliance party are being formed at the rate 
of two every day. While it is true, so far, to 
say that the Alliance party has not yet 
demonstrated general electoral credibility or 
acceptability, it is also true, vide South 
Antrim and Bannside, that the previously 
unque.stioiicd power corporation of Northern 
Ireland does not have the answer. To sug¬ 
gest in your article that Mr Craig, or .some¬ 
body like him, has the be.st chance of inherit¬ 
ing the fragments of official Unionism is to 
blink at the vital fact that, for the first time, 
an alternative to a one-parly state exUtS. 

The formation of the Alliance party pro¬ 
vides a formal ba.sis for party political action 
both for the many disgasted by the officiah 
llgioiVist party and the still greater number 
cxibliided from it. If a Craig-figure were 
adbpited, as a compromi.sr. the Northern 


Ireland go\'rrnmc*iu w'ould move inexorably 
loward.s reaction. This would confront the 
British CioviTFiment with an intolerable chal¬ 
lenge. Neither We.stmin.srer nor Stormont 
should make thi* mistake of a!!.suming, as 
has been as.surncd for so long, that the 
Uni(»nist party etpiaKs government. The British 
CJovernment must ab.sorb the lesson.s of Africa, 
and brief itself at least as much through 
the effective opposition a.s through the govern¬ 
ment. Should it persist in ignoring the pro.s- 
pecr of a democratic solution leading to 
mimmal involvement by itself, we think that 
most Britijfh citizens would find the omisttion 
hard to forgive.—Yours faithfully, 

Anthony Cowdy 
Belfast Alliance Party of Northern Ireland 

Sir— I'o describe Mr Paisley as “among the 
six mo.st able men in Ulster ” as you do 
(April 25th) is surdy to abuse language, unless 
it is indeed a sign of outstanding ability to 
arau.se mobs of unintelligent Protestants by 
encouraging them to fear and hate their 
equally underprivileged and unintelligent 
Catholic neighbours. As for your forecast that 
Mr Craig may yet become a compromise 
hgure between Mr Paisley and Major 
ChicheStcr-Clark and so inherit rhe. premier¬ 
ship, though no doubt this is his ambition, 
he would almost certainly have the support 
of fewer than one third of the population (i.e, 
le.ss than half of the Prote.stanrs) and so could 
not .survive for long. His downfall would be 
poetic justice and might very well provide' a 
suitable opportunity for the Westminster 
government to assume direct control of 
Northern Ireland affairs.—Yours faithfully, 
Larne^ County Antrim R. G. ISte£L£ 


General Election 

Sir —I should like to comment on the analy.sis 
of movement of opinion during elections 
which appeared in the article “ Hallo Again, 
Harold" (April 2f)lh). You state that “ on 
past experience tw'o . movements of public 
opinion tend to take place in a general elec¬ 
tion campaign, between di.s.solution and pr»ll- 
ing day," The first of these you call “a 
rallying of the faithful," the tendency of 
voters to home back upon their normal voting 
allegiance which generally means a sw'ing 
back to the government of the day. 7 ’he 
.second you de.scribe as “ a leftw'ard reassembly 
of the meek: a greater turtiout In favour of 
Tabour of the poor and ignorant, who may not 
vote in by-eicctions . . . but who generally 
do vote at general elections." 

'Phis analysis w'as popular in the 1950s and 
seemed to fit the observed movements of 
opmiort in 195*,), 1951 and 1955. However, 
the most recent general election, 1966, clearly 
contradicts this hypothesis. If the two opinion 
movements which you indentify were indeed 
major factors in influencing opinion movement 
during the course of an election campaign, 
then it would, as you say, be possible to 
conclude that “ when a Labour government 
is in pow'er both tend to operate in favour 
of Latmur—and mif^it be expected to .whittle 
away any 4} per cent Tqry^Jcad showo on 
the . . . opinion polls at tlie beginning of a 
general election campaign.** The fact is, how¬ 
ever, that during the last general election, 
in spite of the existence of an Incumbent 
Labour government, the Overall movement of 
opinion was in the opposite direction. The 
Labour lead of around 14 per cent shown by 
National‘Opinion Poll at 
tion sitbs^qhently fell away, and the actual 
result (Great Britain only) showed a muth 
.smaller Iead'“to Labour of only 7.3 per cent. 


Acconling to Gahup.;^^ 
of movement was . wV' lower 
enjoyed a ’lead of 9. per cent at 
of di.ssoliition), but the cUreettbh w^s tiitinis- 
takably' the same as tl^t ’ *c<Sibrded‘by ffOP. 
In other words, opinion dutintf, the 
campaign moved .coverall in ^ mreedbn, nbt 
of the Labour government (as it would have 
done on your hypothesis), but in the direction 
of the Conservative opposition. 

Indeed, in no less than three of the last 
four general elections (1955, 1959 and 1966) 
opinion ha.s, according to Gallup, moved in 
rho overall direction of the o|^osition, be 
it Labour or Conservative.—^Yours faithfully, 
f/oute of Commons, SW1 Keith Speed 


Irish Budget 

Sjr-^No one would deny that IrelaiKl ha.s 
.serious inflationary problems, but yoUr article 
on our latest budget (April 25th) Is unjusti-. 
fiably severe. You liken a balance of pay¬ 
ments deficit of £90 million in Ireland to the 
equivalent of million in Britain, This 

facile comparison—presumably based on 
multiples of the respective gross national 
products—ignores two factors: the strength 
of our external rcserv^es—by your method of 
reckoning they now amount to some 
£9,500 miillion; and the fact that Ireland 
is a far more open economy (imports and 
exports equal 65 per cent of gnp), meaning 
that marginal swings on either side of the 
equation have relatively more effect here. 

More seriously you ignore the broader 
features of Ireland’s economic .situation. Only 
22 per cent of total imports consist of manu¬ 
factured consumer goods. The balance is 
capital goods and raw materials for further 
manufacture. The very success of the highly- 
subsidised induiitrialisation programme is 
throwing a severe burden on short¬ 
term imports wnth the expectation of long¬ 
term gain (not to mention rhe burden on 
the exchequer), Simultaneously, agricultural 
goods, still accounting for almost half the 
total exports, arc virtually limited to being 
sold in your own industriali.scd economy at 
subsidised prices. It i.s a great deal harder 
for our 70 per cent of the labour force to 
.sub.sidise the 30 per cent on the land than 
it is for your 97 per cent off the land to 
look after the remaining 3 per-cent pr 

You imply that the budget .shovtld have 
introduced further direct taxation, ^thout 
mentioning that tfxisting Irish income tax 
and surtax levels ate already handkajiming 
the Industrial Development Authority’s efforts 
to bring in new iltdustry, by frij^htening off 
the foreign chief ejtccutiyes it planned to 
import. Finally, you mig^it have reported, the 
drop in the trade gap in the first three months 
of i97«). I^n’t write our luck, off iho na^tjon’s 
a.sseis yet.—Vours faithfully, * 

Dublin Nicholas I^konWed 


The lUflian Press 

Sir —^Your Rome correspondent, after refer¬ 
ring to ** newspapers owned by the bigi 
moUstrial and financial groups ** (Ap^if t8th), 
has included II Messaggero amongst the 
“Important newspapers owned by 
inddstriaUsts.” 

* Tliat is inaccurate. 11 Messaggero^s 
publishers do not own or run industries apart, 
of course, from publishing that newspaper in 
Rome, and another newspaper, II Secolo XIX, 
in Genoa.—^YouVs faihhfuljy, 

Rome Ferdinanoo Perrone 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OVER 



£12,000—£20,000 plus capital incentive 



A rare opportunity exists with one of the most outstanding British engineering companies, which 
has been expanding at 20%—25% per annum to a current turnover of £ 20 rh, including a very large 
export content. Return on capital ejlfceeds 20% 

The present Managing Director is approaching retirement and a successor is sought to assume 
control of the manufacturing plants and some aspects of sales, and to take over fully within a 
year or so. 

Candidates should be qualified engineers with exceptional records, preferably in their forties, 
with experience in quality production e.g. vehicles, engines, machine tools or precision products. 
Ideally their careers will have embraced general management at Board level, consultancy, and 
international marketing, ^ 

The capacity to lead an able team, td increase profitability, particularly thn^ugh lowering production 
costs, and to plan and control the continuing world-wide growth is essential. 

The location is Southern England. The commencing salary is negotiable. With profit participation, 
remuneration could be equivalent to £20^000. In addition there will be a capital incentive scheme. 

The identity of the candidates will not be rtvealed to our client without prior perm ission. Applicants 
should forward deuitls, i^uoting reference QM Z3/3928/TE to : 

P.A. Management ConsaltaiiteI-td*f ^ 

Personnel Services Division, 

60a Knightsbridge, London S.W.l. 



The rapidly expanding U.K. 
subsidiary of an international 
organisation wishes to appoint 
a General Manager. The com¬ 
pany which is located in 
London has an annual turn¬ 
over of about one million 
pounds and is engaged in 
injection moulding operations. 

This is a new appointment requiring a man who will 
preferably be technically orientated, will probably 
have an engineering degree and who essentially must 
offer a proven record of success in managing and 
exiMuiding a substantial business. He will report to the 
Managing' Bireaor who is not located in this, 
qdM!|T, % wi^ therefore be responsible for all 
to required in the running of the 

bnakiess. 

The cot^enohg salary will be around £5,000 p.a. A 
ii^^royidOd tqgedier with other appropriate fringe 
benefift;^ A gonerdUsitotribution will l^made towards 
re-lodatibn ex^ens^ if-these are incurred. The position 
offers excellfmt long te^m salary and career prospects, 

Interested candidates are invited to write for a personal 
history form to Pii^ Waterhouse Co., 3 Frederi<^*i^ 
, P|ji6e^^l4 E.C.2. Leners should be 

sditt mWiMdence w A. SK'^Phoenix, quoting reference 
MCS/1440. 


Head of Marketing 

for a UK subsidiary company ot one of the 
international teleconimiinicarions giants. In the 
company’s specialist equipment area, a steady 
20 % annual grovN tli rate is expected. 

• THi role is to co-ordinate and develop the total 
markctijig effort, mainly directed towards large 
industrial users. Responsibility is to a general 
manager. 

• THh main requirement is a successful record in 
controlling the marketing of sophisticated capital 
equipment. An electrical engineering or related 
qualification would be an advantage. 

• AGE - around 40 . Salary negotiable in the 
/i 6 ,ooo region. 

Write in complete confidence to Dr. R. F. Tuckett 
as adviser to the company. 

jOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

1 O HAI l AM STRUT • 10ND0NWIN6DJ 


General 
Manager 
£ 3 , 000+car 
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Wing 

Biddlebaums hands 


Wing Biddlebaum talked much with his 
hands. The slender expressive fingers, forever 
active, forever striving to conceal themselves 
in his pockets or behind his back, came forth 
and became the piston rods of his machinery 
of expression. 

The story of Wing Biddlebaum's hands 
is worth a book in itself. Sympathetically set 


With them Wing Biddlebaum had picked as 
high as a hundred and forty quarts of Straw¬ 
berries in a day. They became his distinguishing 
feature, the source of his fame. Also they made 
more grotesque an already grotesque and 
elusive individuality. Winesburg was proud of 
the hands of Wing Biddlebaum in the same spirit 
in which it was proud of Banker White's new 


forth it would tap many strange, 
beautiful qualities in obscure man. 
It is a job for a pcx?t. 

In Winesburg 

the hands had attracted attention 
merely because of their activity. 



stone house and Wesley Moyer’s 
bay stallion,Tony Tip, that had 
won two-fifteen trot at 
the fall races in Cleveland. 

From "Winesburg, Ohio” 

BY Sherwood Anderson 


That is the wonder of human hands. 

They are all different and yet, are created alike. 

They all speak different languages. 

They all reflect different characters, tempera¬ 
ments, customs and environments. 

But they are created alike. 

Then shouldn’t they all be able to accomplish 
just as much and do just as well—if they were just given 
the same opportunities? 

There you have the big Idea behind Addo. 

Almwt 30 years ago, we designed a keyboard 
to suit all human hands. two comphu ngiaon. 

It became the renowned symmetrical keyboard. memory. 


It is adapted to the hand’s unique capacity to 
work quickly and accurately. 

We have improved it during successive years 
but we have never changed the basic principle. 

There are simple and sophisticated Addo 
machines in 130 different coimtries of the world 
but they all have the same keyboard. 

It is adapted to humans, whoever they may be 
and wherever they may live. 

They can accomplish the same amount, if diey 
are just given the same opportunity. 



Addo House. 85 Great North Road, Hatfield, Herts, Hatfield 63511. 




Malmo Sweden 

Sales and service in 130 countries. 
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LOOKS LIKE GENUINE LEATHER? THENITMUSTBE 
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GRABOPLAST Leathercloth 

Wide choice for a multitude of applications: 

’ GARMENTS, FOOTWEAR, HANDBAGS, 

' SUITCASES, UPHOLSTERY, FLOORING 

Available in many fashionable shades and leather*like graininas 


Manufacturers: 

GRABOPLAST Leathercloth Factory, 
Gyor, Hungary 


Export through: 

CHEMOLIMPEX 

Hungarian Trading Company for Chemicals, 
Budapest 5, P.O.B. 121 




In the Romanian Market there is a powerful competition between foreign firms wislhing to sell their goods. 

DO YOU WISH TO SELL IN ROMANIA ? 

Then in tlie first place, INFORM the people that make the very propo.saIs for the import plans — THE END-USERS 
— of the import products! 

HOW ? WHEN ? BY WHICH MEANS ? IN WHICH FORMS ? 

lllllillliiilUii.. I .,illllllllllilB^ PUBLIGOM 

Romanian International Advertising Agency, 

/IF 'l 22 , N. B&lcescu Blvd. 

Cables; PUBLICOM. Telex : 374 

is an agency specialized in the problems of the Romanian market, which by examining your offer 
w recommend to you and execute for you the most efficient advertising under the particular 

I conditions in the Romanian market. 

— staging of specialized and branch exhibitions followed if required by technical dcmon.stration 
organization of technical lectures with or without display of samples, film shows and projection 
of slides, s^tudies of offers and selection of end-users, invitation to conferences and lectures 

— interpreters and demonstrators 

— printing of catalogues, prospectuses, folders, leaflets, posters, offers and invitations etc. . 

— translation and duplication of texts 

— publicity in Romanian dailies and periodicals includinif tl|e specialized press included 

— publicity over the radio and television netWorkii and tbrohgh the cinema 

— business cocktail parties 

— photo publicity services 

— billposting and headings in the streets, $tadiutn.s, sports halls, airports and public vehicles, in 
health and holiday resorts 

PUBLICOM — your publicity counsellor in the 1 R.omanian market. 
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Why do 

Swissair advertisements 
run on so long? 


B ecause airline passengers are 
intelligent people who want to 
know what*s what. 

Because with ad prices what they 
are today, we*d begrudge the money 
for platitudes about pretty host¬ 
esses, intrepid pilots, conscientious 
mechanics, or irresistible beefsteaks. 


Because Swissair has so much to 
say that it won^t run out of material 
for a long, long time. 

And so for today we thought 
we’d write the shortest Swissair ad¬ 
vertisement that has ever appeared. 
Offering you the longest'piece of 
Swissair reading matter we have. 


Fill out the coupon, send it in, 
and you will receive with our com¬ 
pliments the brochure, M Minute of 
Swissair*. 

If you read it through from A 
U) Z, you’ll find you’ve spent a plea¬ 
surable hour. 

With Swissair. 


i i r"n i 


Alldress:. 


Please send me your brochure in one qf the 
following languages: 

□ £hgAisA □Frewsfc □German 

□ Portuguese □ Spanish 

(Check thf one you want.) 

Pdllke to learn mare atom flybig, and don't 
care d'you use Swissair as an exantgk. 


I 


r—- ^Country 

Please send to: 

Swisset, Swiss Centre. 10, Wmdeur Street, i 


LmdsyWlveBJ 01 
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STRUTT & PARKER 

Amauaiuto wmi C HARMAM HUNT ft 0 >. AM> BUSH * 6). 

LAND AND ESTATB AOBNTS. AUCnONEERS AND SURVEYORS, VALUNtS 


REQUIRED FOR PRIVATE CLIENTS 


REVERSIONARY INVESTMENTS 


* SECURED ON RRST-CLASS 
SHOPS and OFFICES 

ic REVERSION WITHIN 5-30 YEARS 

^ NO LIMIT 
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Those Slipping Markets 

Stock markets the world over shuddered this week. Wall speculation. Four months later, things have turned sour, 
Street had not fallen so fast since it heard the news of Presi- especially in America. The Nixon Administration ha.s run the 
dent Kennedy’s assassination in November, 1963, and American economy into the sands without being able to pro- 
London share prices tumbled to their lowest i^ince August, ducc any convincing evidence that it has dented inflation. At 
1967, back to the bad pre-devaluation days. Tokyo plummeted the first sign of increasing unemployment, it ran for cover and 
too. Indeed only South African gold shares had a faintly pros- now seems pathetically anxious to assure everybody that the 
perous glow about them, as they became the illogical but pace of the American economy is beginning to quicken. Yet 
traditional beneficiaries, as they do when there are scares this is not what Wall Street wants to hear : it wants evidence 
about money or anything as closely related to money as stocks that prices have been brought under control and that money, 
and shares. will get cheaper. It may not really believe that reflatij^' 

President Nixon did not help much. “ Keep your faith in is likely until the country has 6 per cent unemployment. 
the American economy,” he said on Tuesday. He intended, all it sees is that American short-term interest rales arejWS 
of course, to sound reassuring ; instead he reminded those with again and company profits are being hard by risir^^^^- 
long memories of similar kecp-your-chin-up public utterances The present disenchantment of British investoi^ inuch 
before the 1929 crash. But there is no reason to think that to the shadow of Wall Street, but also to the rcyW.in the 
the financial world is heading for another 1929. Then the Labour party’s electoral fortunes and the growM r^hsation 
proverbial bottom dropped out of a market that had just that the Government will go to the country ^ 

enjoyed two years of utter recklessness, in defiance of wage-led inflation. In London, as in New jprk, there ^e 
America’s underlying economic weakness. Today’s slides in doubts whether company profits can absorWis»*™g co$is. But 
New York and London started from heights that many obscr- there is an even more ominous conscqiwf^^’ ^ check list of 
' vers had already judged over-cautious. how fast labour costs are rising in countries shows 

On page 67 nve discuss the technicalities of the market Britain dangerously near the top. All advanlaj^s 

depression. A crop of special factors has helped to unnerve that devaluation has brought to exporting could be 

investors : Mr Bernard Comfcld’s troubles with his Investors thrown away. / , n • • 

Overseas Services, the collapse of that merry Australian share This has naturally led to views that 

Poseidon, and the recent over-quick rise in London’s fixed- could need to devalue again ^ ^ year or two, which Lora 
interest stocks which was bound to bring a correction. But Shaw^cross, in particular, hay fo^cn pleased to utter. At the 
there are some wider questions to be asked and answ^ered. same time the forecast tha^« United vStates will have a large 
Stock prices supposedly reflect views of future business balance of payments dcfic^this year has been another luiima- 
conditions, with the emphasis on views. What matters in tion of dtxjm. This yenf^ reflow of dollars to Euro^pc could 
the market is not so much whether an effective economic cause another spcculaj^c run out d dollars into undervalued 
policy is being carried out in a country, but whether people currencies, like the A^wiss franc. This does not mean that 
tWnk it is. Often their thoughts run in at least the right there is a terrible,Currency crisis around the comer. But it 
direction. Share prices have not been bad signposts in the does add anothe^'layer of uncertainty, 
past, although they usually exaggerate the ups and downs None of thi|'*should be exaggerated. Stock markets could 
of fortunes. And the simple fact that share prices in London well impiovt\^ only temporarily, long before any real cicono- 
and Wall Street arc lower than they were at the start of the mic confidc^c is felt in either America or Britain. This would 
year makes sense. For confidence in the way President Nixon be becaii-^fli'J^oJ^cy has to find a hole, and when stock markets 
and Mr Wilson arc running their respective economies is less plunge <<famatically, as they have done this week, at -wnic 
now than it was. In addition the world’s currency scene is poinr the market becomes an mvitmg hole. And certainly in 
hot quite as cloudless as it once seemed. Londbn there is money building up on the sidelines. 

' At the begihning of the year the Nixon Administration the real point is that the investing public, and that 

Mm soothingly persuading the world that it was stopping means almost everyone these days, has shown itself sadly 
hiflation without too much pain. Ih Britain the miracle of the disillusioned this week. Both the Nixon and Wilson goyem- 
British balance of payments SurpKis had beep revealed. Every- ^ .^ments set themselves up as disciples of a hew monet^ dis- 
whcrc the upvaluation of the XLmark, following the eariitt ciplmc. Both have shown that they ajrc only pttjiarcd. tq^ put 
devaluation of the French franc/encouraged the belief that this second to winning elections. The investors’ revolt has 
dw fim year of th^ 19705 would 4)e free of any currency been inevitable, and it is not over yet. 
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A Government Ordinary Sh^^f 

if itle to regain control over the money supply, the Bank 
now apparently nekle to sell back its surptue holding of giite/ 
possible of plunging markets. Here is a suggested alternate - ^ 



The central feature of Mr Jenkins'S Budget strategy was that 
the Government would seek to keep the increase in Britain’s 
money supply this fiscal year down to 4 or 5 per cent. In order 
to achieve this, the Bank of England needs to mop up surplus 
money by making sufficient net sales of government stock to 
the public. In last two weeks of shattered markets, the 
Bank has been making substantial net purchases instead. 
It is going* to be awfully difficult to sell these gilts. 

Investors have been dumping gilt-edged stock on the market 
for a variety of technical reasons, and also because of one 
major economic calculation: even a 9^ per oeht yield on 
undated gilts does not look attractive to investors who fear 
that 1970 will sec a 7 per cent rise in British retail prices. 
When gilts are dumped, the Bank of England has always 
acted as a buyer of last resort. Last week the Bank was being 
criticised almost equally by (a) those who said angrily that it 
was punching holders of gilt-edged by abdicating too far from 
this traditional function C whenever anybody offers stocky” 
ran one comment, the government broker is quoting a price 
half a point below the market ”) ; and by (b) those who said 
despairingly that the Bank still did not understand that if it 
was going to control the money supply it must give up acting 
buyer of last resort altogether. 

' JThis time. The Economist is not going to join in the chorus 
of Criticism from either side. For one thing we, like everybody 
else, do not know exactly how much gilt-edged the Bank of 
England has bought from domestic sellers in the past two 
weeks. \ minor difficulty about this new main method of 
controlling' the economy is that officialdom has managed to 
clamp down an unnecessary shroud of secrecy on whether it 
is being eff^tively implemented or not. But far more 
important and apparent is the major difficulty, which has 
always been known. An anti-inflationary policy, by means of 
stem control of ihe money supply, naturally becomes most 
vital when the threat of inflation is most intense. But it is 
also at precisely that moment when it becomes much more 
difficult for the Bank of England to sell enough government 
stock to maintain control 6ver the money supply, so long as 
the only government stock which it can sell is of the fixed- 
' interest type. 

Those last 17 words arc the hub. The object of this anicle 
is to make one suggestion. It i^; not a suggestion that the 
authorities arc considering, but they ought to. Why not create 
and sell a government ordinary share ? 

There are several forms such a share could take, but let us 
discuss the simplest. At present if a conversion issue is required 
to refinance, si.y, £100 million of existing government stock, 
then a yield of over 9 per cent would be requ^d for any fixed 
interest stofck stretching into the 1960s: that is to say, an 
interest payment of over £9 million a year. A possible alter¬ 
native wouW be for the Government td 'dffer £100 million 
nominal of a government ordinary ^arc, and to sky that the 
interest payment to service it would be equal to 0.02 per cent 
of gross national product At the present rate of gnp of about 
£40 billion a year, this \yould mean that , this year’s dividend 
pool would equal about £8 million^ But as gnp rose—^bqth 
because of real growth and becai^ of price inflation—the 
divide^ payment would increase abo. If mcmey gnp 
apprl^ndhiately every 12 years, which! about the 
AVeraie, fficri the dividend payment 12 yeaiw now 
be twKc the 1970-71 level ^ 


The indications are that there would be a considerable 
market demand for an individually riskle^ ordinary share of 
this kind: one where the annual dividend payment would 
rise in exact line with price inflation plus real economic 
growth. Clearly, the share woUld not be attractive to 
speculators at a time of raging profits boom—to people who 
arc looking for individual shares whose dividend payments 
might rise by far more than the average of gnp, ana who are 
ready to take the risk that their dividends might actually fall 
(the dividend of a government equity would fall only if 
deftatipn and slump drove money gnp actually down, ks 
happened in the 19308). But there are a lot«of individual and 
institutional investors who might be willing to buy a lot of 
any government stock that offered inflation-proof safety, 
particularly at a time like the present when the economic 
danger is of inflation plus profits sqiieerc—which also happens 
to be precisely the sort of time when it would be most useful 
for the Government to be able to sell stock in order to keep 
control of money supply. 

What are the arguments against such an innovation ? 
Three objections arc usually put forward, and all seem based 
on misconceptions. 

First, it is sometimes said that it would be much more 
expensive for the Government to start borrowing on equities 
iastead of pn fixed interest gilt-edged. In a market system, 
where prices go above and below par, this flat statement that 
one form of borrowing is necessarily more expensive than 
another docs not make sense. Borrowing on gilts is cheaper in 
circumstances where a gullible public assumes that the future 
rate of inflation will be smaller than it really will be. Borrow¬ 
ing on equities would be cheaper for the Government when a 
fearful public overestimated the amount of inflation that 
would in fact occur. The public (like the Government) some¬ 
times makes one mistake, and sometimes the other ; in a 
market system everybody cannot make the same mistake all 
the time. In circumstances where the Government erred and 
borrowed too expensively on tlic new equity—that is to say, 
offered an inflation-conscious public too good a bargain— 
there would be a rush to buy excessive quantities of the new 
stock, and control, of the money supply would become 
exceptionally easy to enforce at times when the public’s 
expectation of inflation was high. This should not worry the 
Chancellor at all. 

The second objection heard against a government equity 
is that.when the Government starts p borrow on some 
inflation*proof boml instead of borrowing only on fixed 
interest terms, it is admitting that inflation wilt go Qn. It is 
saying that, since rape is inevitable, it will^lie back md ehjoy 
it. This is, on every count, the cx^t rcvense of t^e .truth. If 
one believed that governments were Machiavellian, then it 
would be more logical to say that a goyenunent. which has 
just: botroy^ on fixed terms has an incentive to cheat 

borrowers by while a ^vemment which just 

borrowed on an oqp|ty has an incentive to check inflmk>n 
more sternly and next year’s obl^atory growth in' 

the dividend pool. Sinck^^vernme^tf ,are not Msk;hiavel^ 
the outcome of their, fights j^^dnst inflation de^ds largely 
on how difficult those new ^uity would seem 

to give them a weapon, that wot^d^Jbe ea^ use at the 
hottest mom&rn oi ;r 

- A. third db^rion »; that iK> pom has introduced a 
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irovcmmcnt equity of exactly this kind lieforc. Since this 
is a market operation, arguments about the danger of new¬ 
fangled innovations surely have no validity. The beauty of a 
market is that you could test out the water by a very small 
issue first. If the issue were a great success, and was bid up by 
the public to a higher price than the Government expected, 
then a potent new weapon for controlliiig the money supply 
would be born. If the issue were a Hop and nobody wanted it, 


then the £io million (or whatever) issue could remain in the 
portfolio of the Bank of England, and the Government could 
then each year pay a nominal o.ooj per cent of national 
income tp itself—without the money supply having been 
adversely affected in any way. 

It would be a public service if some MP would press the 
Chaneellor in the G.ommons on this point: what are tlie 
f)bjeetiohs to such an issue, and w'hy not undertake one ? 



Mao Is Watching Us All 

China has put a satellite in orbit, but that doesn't make it a third 
nuclear superpower yet. For the moment the Russians 
have got more to brood about than the Americans 


China has not become a nuclear superpow'cr overnight. There 
is something slightly premature about the way many people 
have already replanned the habitable globe on a tripartite 
basis since Peking announced on April '25th that a ;^8ulb 
satellite had been placed in orbit. Of course, a triangle exists 
in the smse that the Americans and Russians, now' settled 
into their Vienna serit^s of strategic arms limitation talks (Salt), 
have to look over their own and each other’s shbulders at 
C’hiiia’s nuclear potential. But that triangh* existed long 
iM'forc last Saturday. China had its first nuclear test explosion 
as long ago as 1964. Last week’s launching did not demon¬ 
strate that it has yet developed all the techniques and 
resources needed to deliver warheads at a range of 2,000 miles, 
let alone 6,000. 

Technically, C^hina’s feat merely confirms the current 
a.ssiimplion that it will (juitc soon be able to fire ■ 2 ,()oo-mile 
intermediate-range missiles at Moscow' (where the Russians 
have already deployed an anti-ballistic missile system), and 
put reconnaissance satellites into orbit. Reconnaissance may 
w<‘ll be* of most immediate interest to the Chinese, who must 
be thoroughly fed up with (‘ndiiring both Russian and 
American surveillance from the sky, and aching to be able 
to see Soviet troop movements and military construction 
OH the otlu'i' side of the Siberian frontier. For their liveliest 
anxiety now must.be the possibility that the Russians might 
ii.se their conventional forces to carry out a pre-emptive strike 
at China’s nuclear installation.s. 

Technical considerations arc not everything. The Chinese 


are fully aware of the need to maximise the psychological 
impact of their .singing satellite, and they are doing just that ; 
siv the box. They have no n»a.san to complain at lack of 
rt'sults. The pregnant silence with which the new'S of their 
feat was greeted by the Russian and American negotiators 
both at Vienna and in the 25-power disarmament conference 
at Geneva was (*ntir(*Jy satisfactory to Peking. The news 
arrived in Washington at a particularly delicate moment 
because of the continuing congressional battle over Mr Nixon’s 
plan to carry the Safeguard anti-missile programme into ics 
.second stage. In the Far East the new^ satellite’s theme song. 

The East is Red,” has come through loud and clear. It 
brought India’s defence minister acute cmbatTassmeht during 
his encounter on Tuesday with a highly agitated parliament. 
And the new* song in the sky is going to reduce even further 
the chances of Japan ratifying and implcmcnUng the 1968 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty, which it signed only in 
February. (India h;is not even signed, and continues tp say 
that it will not.) lo principle, at feast, this is not goihg to 
worry the Chine.se. They have denounced the treaty as^onc 
(3f the instruments of the Russo-AnuTican conspiracy they 
are out to break ; and they have encouraged other nations, 
even japan, not to adhere to it. In practice, may 

experience a sweet-and-sour taste if they succeed in breaking 
the Riissian-Anierican duopoly of .serious nuclear power only 
at the price of persuading japan—which launched its first 
satellite in January—to acquire its own nuclear armoury. 

China’s satellite i.s unlikely to have any direct effect on 


We Have Stood Up 

Just in case anybody iiiissL’d tho point of China's .siiteUItc 
launching the Chinese are making it for them. Every day this 
week pn foreign cities’ were fold exactly what time 
the musical' marvel would pass over their heads. If Mo.scow and 
'Washington started worrying rather harder about spies in the 
sky today and nuclear-tipped missiles tomorrow, that was fine 
with the Chine.se, But the medium was not China's primary 
message. Whai Pekihg Was telling the world this week was that 
after ha>’ing been * under .simoillance rtst>lf for 20 years China, 
in Mao's famous ]>hrase, has stood up.’' 

Thi^ i.s the fundamental reasoii why China is devoting an 
estimated billion dollars a year to its nuclear weapons programme. 
China is determined to bo acknowledged by the rest of the world, 
and particularly by Russia and the United States, as a great 
jTOwer. So long as great }xiwers are defined by nuclear bombs 
and missiles, China must have them. 

The Chinese arc realistic .enough jto know that they will noj 
be able to attain nuclear parity with the, two superpowers for 
the foreseeable future. But they ‘are counting on achieving their 
purpo-scs with a good d^al les.s. What the Chinese arc prot>ably 
aiming at nou' is sufficient nuclear strength to get at least some 
missiloi through Russian and American d^fencos. This could not 
bb called, in nuclear jargon^ either a first-strike or a^^sccond-strlkc 
capability, since it could neither prevent massive rctali^ition 
nbf inflict massive destruction. But it might be sufficient to force 


both Kus.sia and America to take China seriously. 

A disarmament deal with Chinh is not on at the moment 
becau.se; the Cihincse arc, not prejiared to restrict their nuclear 
development -and thus give the advanced powers a permanent 
monopoly of these weapons—until they liavc achieved at least 
their minimum deterrent and the bargaining power that may 
iio with It. Even before that point—which is usually e.stimat(‘d 
to be at least five years away-^hirta s nuclear strategy, like its 
conxcntional one, will probably remain essentially defeiisixe. But 
what frightens the Russians and the Americans is that C’hina’s 
\iew of nuclear war is different from their owti. 

The Chinese explicitly reject the Russian assumption that 
small “ peoplc^s wars ” can escalate into nuclear ones. And 
while they arc far from indifferent to the dangers of. nuclear 
war—as theRussians have implied they are—they do believe 
that China,- with its massive peasant population, has a better 
chance than any other country of surviving one. The only way 
that China could be conquered, a.s Mao repeatedly tells the 
Riissiah.s,^ would be by land/ invasion. And then the maoist strategy 
would be to draw the enemy ipto the Chinese heartland and 
drown him in a gue4‘rUla war. 

V Tfiw CiPfidcncc in China s basic invulnerability may not make 
,Jt a nuclear, war. But others may fear it might. The 

fear ^1 remaia until China Is eventually' persuaded to join 
the' big ti^o ih their exclusive talks about disarmament and 
everything eka;. And that could be China's purpose. , ^ 
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the course of the Salt talks iif Vienna^ where both sides were 
already able to point to the developing Chinese nuclear 
capability as one more argument for putting up their anti¬ 
missile systems. It may make it somewhat e^er for them, and 
particularly for the Americans, to do what they already 
intended to do. But it is the longcr-tcnn course of China’s 
nuclear development that will determine whether at some 
later stage it will really be an equal among equals. 

What is that course likely to be ? It must be remembered 
that a decade ago China was not only getting important 
Russian help with its nuclear programhte, but was also still 
deriving immense benefit from the earlier return from America 
of Chien Hsuch-shen and a large number of other very able 
scientists, many of whom had been unable to go on working 
in the United States or had even been deported from it 
during the early 1950s. In this respect the Americans then 
did for Chinese science what the Nazis had done for American 
and British science in the 1930s. Of China’s 200 key 
scientists, three-quarters were trained abroad, half of them 
in America. Of its five key specialists in rocketry, four had 
training in America and one in Britain. With China now 
isolated both from the western world and from Russia, the 
question is how much it can do without access to their 
research in the future. 

What is certain is that the Chinese have to build their 
bombs and missiles without the benefit of an industrial 
infrastructure on the Russian, let alone the American, scale. 
Very probably, therefore, they must for a long time continue 
to build their weapons one by one, in the way that the more 
advanced powers build their most advanced space rockets, 
instead of rolling them off production lines by the hundred. 
This need not prevent them advancing from the medium- 


range missiles that can hit Russia to the big intercontitiemal 
ones that could reach the United States. But until they 
acquire a modtm engineering base they cannot h<^c to 
aclueve quantity production of nuclear weapons ; they cannot 
become more than an important nuclear nuisance. 

So, although China might be able to produce a few 
intercontinental missiles during the early 1970s, it is unlikely 
to achieve true superpower ranking tmtil some time after 
that. And if it decides to put a mighty effort into doing 
just that, it is still liable to find that it has only acquired a 
nuclear white elephant. Fpr the existing, superpowers arc now 
rapidly improving their ability to destroy land-based missiles 
even in hardened silos. What a far-sighted mini-niiclcar-power 
should be going for at the present stage of development is 
the one kind of delivery system that still seems relatively 
invulnerable—the missile-firing nuclear-powered * submarine. 
But for China that would pose a whole further series of 
technological problems which would have to be solved without 
the benefit of any basic expertise derived from either Russia 
or America. So the “ triangle ” is unlikely to have three 
equal sides for a long time yet. The true message of the 
singing satellite is that China can, and will, acquire a hedge¬ 
hog-type capability to hurt, hut not to obliterate, any attacker. 
And so long as its missiles are still of the shorter-range sort 
this is a greater problem for the Russians than the Americans. 
For the hawks in Moscow who* may be arguing that the 
Soviet Union has got to deal with China before it gets too 
strong this new evidence of growing Chinese power could 
be an argument not to let more time slip by. The hawks 
may not win the debate in Moscow ; but it would be a 
mistake to think that the sound of “ The East is Red ” in the 
sky has ended that debate. 



The Carnival Is Over 

Cuba still hasn't had Christmas, and Dr Williams and other Caribbean democrats 
will be in trouble if the black-power groups frighten off the foreigners 


For the moment, Dr Eric Williams has survived. Forty-odd of 
Trinidad’s black-power militants are in jail, and calm has 
been restored in the streets of Port of Spain. But army rebels 
still hold the base at Chaguaramas, and Dr Williams’s efforts 
to do a deal with them may only serve to put them in a 
position of greater strength. He has imposed a new 5 per cent 
levy on the profits of foreign companies and says he will use 
the mcmey to finance a public works programme that will 
create more jobs. But this is not going to satisfy the radicals 
who have been calling for the confiscation of all foreign 
businesses in the island. Dr Williams is looking for com¬ 
promise. It will not be easy to find. He has learned that his 
cautious, reformist approach to politics is as foreign to the 
new climate of dogmatism and violence as is his austere 
oratCHical style to the raucous uproar of the steel bands at 
carnival time. For his enemies, he is a marked man. 

Dr Williams is one of the potential victims of the black- 
power movement gathering strength throughout the English- 
speaking Caribbean. Its aims are not clearly defined. One 
Jamaican militant said that black power in the Caribbean 
means “ Castro’s sort of revolution,” but there is a closer link 
with Harlem than Havana. The Caribbean has been exporting 
black*-power leaders for decades. Messrs Marcus Garvey and 
Stokely Carmichael were bom in Port of Spain, and Mr 
Frantz Fanon hailed from neighbouring Mau^ique. Now 
^thdr ideas are coming home to roost. The BahanMis were tlie 
of a recent black-power conference that drew delegates 


from all over the United States, and Mr Stokely Cannichael 
is flying to Guyana to attempt a tour of the region. Whatever 
the movement calls itself (from the Afro-Caribbean party of 
Antigua to the Ras Tafaris of Jamaica and the Black Muslims 
of the Bahamas) it is black power that has emerged as the 
real opposition force in most of the Caribbean islands, displac¬ 
ing traditional opposition parties. Caribbean radicals ^are 
with their black American counteiparts a passionate concern 
for the black man’s dignity, the refusal to accept white 
economic power, and the readiness to use force in the pursuit 
of their ends. They regard men like Dr Williams as “Afro- 
Saxons,” the local trustees of foreign capital. 

The fact about the Caribbean that the tourist brochures 
ignore is that violence is mounting fast. The crime wave in 
Kingston, Jamaica, has made it one of the most dangerous 
cities cm earth. Racial tension in Bermuda is now so explosive 
the police advise white motorists to drive on if they have 
a puncture rather than rifdc assault on the open road. Small 
incidents have been seized on by black-power groups as the 
pretext for the syst^atic destruction of property. Kingston’s 
week of chaos in October, 1968, b^an when a radied pro¬ 
fessor was denied qitry into Jamaica. Trinidadians started 
attacking Canadian banks and businesses when thev heard 
that several West Indian students had been lo(:kea up in 
Montreal. Viqknce in the islands Ls a psycholopcal response 
to social frustmtions^—and c^mially to visible in^ualides of 
wealth. But those who are using it as a poUtical tactic had 
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better remember that they may be killing the goose that laid 
—or could lay—the golden egg- 

The tiny economies of the Caribbeaii are almost entirely 
dependent on foreign coital and on the tourist traffic. 
Jamaica has bauxite and Trinidad has pit and natural gas, 
but the other English-speaking islands are without significant 
natural wealth. The total population of the Caribbean Free 
Trade Area is around 4^ million, scattered across two dozen 
specks in the sea. Tourism keeps most of the smaller islands 
alive, and its contribution to national income is as high as 
8g pet cent in Antigua. But the tourist boom more than any¬ 
thing else has reminded the islanders of their poverty and 
economic vulnerability. The annual flocking of moneyed 
westerners to the gaarantecd-sunshine Caribbean shore.s has 
had some very nasty side-effects. Extreme luxury confronts 
extreme poverty. Millionaires’ estates like the one at Mill Reef 
in Antigua arc in violent contrast to the shanty-towns of the 
unemployed. Many of the best beaches are roped off for 
tourists and expatriates. Local prices for foodstuffs and liquor, 
taxis and services, soar when the hotels are full. 

With the rate of unemployment ranging from 15 to 30 per 
cent, and an annual population growth of up to 3 per cent, 
every Caribbean government has to deal with the problem of 
creating new jobs fast. The old escape-hatch of migration to 
England has now been closed. The growing pool of 
unemployed (and underemployed) means that the English- 
speaking Caribbean will become more, not less, dependent 
on foreign aid and investment. The black-power call for the 
confiscation of foreign holdings flies in the face of the fact 
that Caribbean industries have been constructed by foreign 
firms for narrowly financial reasons (that is, because tax rates 
were low and currency conversion was simple) rather than 
broadly economic ones. The great oil refineries of Curacao and 
Trinidad are wholly or partly dependent on imports of crude 
oil from Venezuela. The construction industry relies on 
imported concrete, timber, and steel frames. The islands have 
neither the capital and raw material nor the local markets for 
a strong native industry. That is why measures that would 
drive out foreign business—as the extremists’ proposals 
would—arc no solution to the area’s problems. 

The Caribbean region as a whole has become the most 
explosive in the Apicricas. Urban guerrillas and police murder 
squads are still duelling in Guatemala City, as students rebel 
in Costa Rica and Papa Doc Duvalier suppresses another 
threat to his regime of terror in Haiti. In the Dominican 
Republic President Balaguer’s craving for another term in 
office may trigger a process of coup and counter-coup like 
that which brought American intervention in 1965. The 
government of El Salvador is trying to contain its own 
unemployment problem as landless peasants and refugees from 
Honduras pour into the fringes of the capital. 



The country to which so many of the Caribbean’s 
contented people still look is Cuba ; and Cuba, curiously^ 
seems to have turned inwards. Since 1968 Fidel Castro has 
given only limited support to armed rebellion in other parts 
of Latin America, although his recent speeches and a mini- 
manual on urban terrorism brought out by a semi-official 
organisation renew Cuba’s claim to be the theorist of con¬ 
tinental revolution. At the moment the Cubans arc obsessively 
preoccupied with the progress of the sugar harvest. Last 
Christmas and new year’s day and the anniversary of the 
Cuban revolution will all be celebrated in July, when the 
crops are in. tJntil then, Dr Castro has decided, the Cubans 
have no time to spare from the harvest if they arc to achieve 
his target figure of 10 million tons. On April i6th the Cubans 
had harvested 6 million tons—but they had fallen 13 day's 
behind on their schedule, and every day (Jourtts because the 
quick-drying cane loses its sugar content if them is a delay 
in processing. It looks as if the final figure will be around 
8 million tons—enough to supply the Soviet quota and to 
challenge the other Caribbean producers for markets. But a 
shortfall of that size will apparently be’regarded by Dr Castro 
as a major disappointment. He over-dramatis^ the harvest 
this year because he needed to do something about the 
Cubans’ sagging morale and to justify his economic pplky of 
reliance on a single primary product. He may be about to 
regret nailing his colours to that figure of (O million tons. 

Cuba is the most powerful, but increasingly the least 
characteristic, Caribbean society. That was made more 
obvious than ever when Dr Castro decreed the deferment of 
several fiestas. The Caribbean style of music and costume, 
which attracts tourists and inspires dance bands, is bound up 
with the cycle of the carnival year. The people who bring 
politics to the masses in Jamaica or Trinidad arc not so much 
the national politicians as the satirists who sing with the steel 
bands at carnival time (and that is why it matters when they 
side with the black-power extremists). Castro's new-stylc 
austerity rejects the carnival in favour of the dignity of 
revolutionary labour.” If the islands have taken lo what one 
of the region’s poets calls “ the fiesta of bullets,” it appears 
that Cuba has chosen the tired plod of a weary economy. 



The Lessons of a Century 

* 

Mr Ted Shdrt is celebrating the hundredth birthday of state education- 
which should mean more than a polite cheer for progress 


In 1870 Gladstone’s first mmistry passed an act by which 
the stale at l^t assumed a l^t-ditch responsibility for educat¬ 
ing tlie nation. This compromise measure was, for both 
Gladstone and William Forster, the architect of the bill, only 
a secand*best solution. But it survived, in some form, until 
nearly the middle of the twentieth century, and in spirit 
beyond that. For no very good historical rcasdn Mr Edward 
Short,, the present Secretary of State for Education, chose 
May 1st for the climax of the celebrations in honour of this 


centenary. The occasion is being used, naturally enough, for 
sclf-congratiLilatory pats on the back for a century of progress, 
with a suitable exhibition graced by the Prime Minister and 
Princess Margaret. The National Union of Teachers, which 
is celebrating tts O^vn centenary, has added a round of 
applatnie lot i^lf 

But t^re IS precious little mention in all this of the principal 
controversy that has always bedevilled, and sometimes 
wrecked, the great education bilk of the past century. This 
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centonary is worth .something more than a pblitc look at 
th<^ simple statistics of expanding school populations and rising 
ambitioas and standards. This is better taken in the harshtn* 
light of international compaij|jJ^ than the flattering glow 
of straight national c()mparii^ns of and^ow. The proud 
claims that, for example, the proportbn oTnatlonal product 
devoted It) education has risen from a negligible fraction to 
roughly 7 per cent, or that .state-aided schools have blossomed 
from places where only 20 per cent of pupils had reached 
their tenth birthday to ones where within two yeais all pupils 
will stay until at least 16, need to be deflated by the pinprick 
that England was disastrously behind most of Europe in the 
mid-ninetecnlh century and in S()me areas has still not caught 
up. And it was becaust* they grasped the religious n(‘ttle that 
Gladstone and f'orsic’r deserve the plaudits sparked off by 
centenaries. The system of local control that they created 
still survives ; the result that at its birth it was instantly 
restricted because of national dissension on one issue is a 
lesson which Is being thrashed out, a hundred years later, 
over selection. The religious question is hot quite dead ; and 
even in its old age there is something to be learned from it. 

In 1870 all elementary schools were provided by voluntary 
organisations. The bulk of them were built by the (Anglican) 
National Society, followed in numerical strength by the 
(Nonconfonnist) British and Foreign Schools Society. These 
schools had evolved from Sundsiy schools. They were entirely 
distinct from existing secondary schools—the endowed public 
and grammar schools for the middle and upper classes. It 
was largely because the churches were already in the field, 
and were liable to turn it into a battleground at the first 
whisper of interference, that England (but not Scotland) was 
so slow in founding a national education system. 

The Newcastle commission, which investigated elementary 
schools in 1B5B, found that the proportion of English children 
attending school did not differ very severely from the figures 
for many other European countries. But the totals were’ mis¬ 
leading. Few of the slum children of the great cities went to 
school at all. Over half of the schoolchildren turned up for 
fewer than 100 days a year. In Prussia education had been 
compulsory and—the natural corollary—free for the really 
poor since 1819. In most of Switzerland this had been so 
since the iB;^os ; in France since iBfi'^ ; and in Austria since 
1869. 

British governments had not been entirely inactive. 
Factories had had lo provide a few houis of schooling for their 
child labour since the 1B20S. In 1B33, in many ways a more 
accurate dale for the conception of stale education, the first 
grant, of £20,000, was paid out to match pound for pound 
contributions raised by the societies, and this grant grew vcr>’ 
rapidly, if not in quite the best direction. But by 1B70 it was 
clear that, even with slate help and even if this religious 
domination would have been acceptable, the voluntary 
societies w'cre not covering the ground. 

The dilemma that was finally tackled in 1B70, that was 
rehashed in the debates on the 1876 and 1891 acts, that 
nearly crushed Balfour’s 1902 act and did destroy bills in 
1906, 1907, 1908 and 1930, that was again settled in 1936 
only to have to be thrashed out all over again in i944» was 
always quite plain to everybody. The churches could never 
provide, por later equip and improve, all the schools that 
they wanted without a great deal of state aid.. They were 
not prepared to admit that secular education could ever be 
divorced from religion, so they were not prepared to give 
up the struggle. But what in 1870 could be called the Non¬ 
conformist conscience was not prepared to accept the idea 
of sectarian instruction in state provided schools. 

The protagonists came under different labels ttt later years. 

I Forster’s first solution, which was akin to that wtich worked 
^in Scotland, was for the choice of religious instruction to be 


up to the. new school boards. This threat of Anglican 
domination naturally incensed large sections of the Liberal 
party and the long surviving compromise of undenominational 
leaching wa^ sutetituted. In 1902, when Balfour csttended 
rate aid to voluntaty schools, it was the battle cry of ** Rome 
on the rates ” which was adopted by Lloyd George. Curiously, 
it was the 1870 ban on sectarian instruction which ih a Sense 
created the troublesome dual system. The Anglicans redoubled 
their efforts to build schools while those of the British Society 
gradually disappeared. This tune has been repeated in a dif¬ 
ferent key in the past quarter century, when the Anglicans, 
.satisfircl by the substitution of agreed .syllabus instruction for 
undenominational teaching in the 1^44 act, have with 
sighs of relief been shifting the burden of school building by 
adopting controlled status, or simply closing schools, while 
the Roman Catholics have determinedly gone on building. 
In 1870 there were 850,000 children in Anglican schools 
compared with 66,000 in Roman Catholic ones. By 1900 
there were over 2 million in hoard schools, but nearly 2 million 
in Anglican schools and a quarter of a million in Roman 
Catholic ones. By 1938 church schools still made up nearly 
half the total ; today the Anglican and Roman Catholic 
schools educate fewer than 20 per cent of all children, and 
there arc almost as many in the latter as in the former. 


Curiously, the churches have had a better deal from the 
state as they have declined in importance. In 1870 building 
grants were ended ; the stale merely provided up to half the 
income. Today the government provides 80 per cent of 
capital cost of aided schools and local authorities pay all 
maintenance costs. The secretary of state does have to approve 
the building programme, but the local authority can appoint 
only a third of the governors. Controlled status, adopted by 
most Anglican schools, means greater local authority control 
but no capital cost to the churches. These schools are virtually 
undenominational, except in tradition ; the dual system had 
dissolved into provision for minorities. The current debate 
about the religious teaching in schools is the mcrc.st shadow 
of the old controversy. The dual system can still cause 
difficulties, for example in reorganisation plans—or indeed 
in Northern Ireland, and in such cities as Glasgow and 
I.iverpcK)!, where sectarian education is still a major issue and 
a major divisive force. Sadly, experience suggests that 
sectarian fervour has to diminish independently before the 
education system that contributes to it can begin to disappear. 

But th(‘rc are other lcs.sons being painfully re-examined. 
From the start, local control had to be limited to enforce 
national policy. This has never been a contmversial division 
when national policy has meant things like the raising of 
the school leaving age or the creation of, say, further 
education. It always has when it has come up against parly 
divisions, based on, say, religion or class. In 1870 the govern¬ 
ment endeavoured to. establish local contrplf over a niost 
controversial issue, but found that it w^' yfoo natiotiafly 
divisive for this to be possible. In 1970 Mr Short is reduemg 
local control over another siiph issue. By doing so he mtist 
accept some of the blame for making it a natiqtially divisive 
one. It need not yet become so ; the division on selection 
is not based on anything so ingrained, and the education bill’s 
ignominious passage JiaS) curiously, enabled the Tories to con¬ 
centrate on its b'^d draughtsmanship and muddled thinking 
rather than fly too far into an unthinking defence of selection. 
But it has put Forster’s design for local control of education 
under the microscope yet again. The question for this cen 
fenary is simply whether it Will, or indeed should, survive as 
mbre than a^ administrative convenience, however reformed 
or expanded the new Maud-style units of bCal administration 
liiay be. ^ 
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If it's June in the cities it could 
still be October in the suburbs 


'I'he inevitable guessing game about the 
date of the general election continues. 
Mr Wilson himself sometimes gives tlie 
impression that he is not so much 
inspiring the game to keep the Tories 
on tenterhooks as actively participating in 
it as a dedicated player. The National 
Opinion poll in Thursday’s Daily Mail, 
which showed a Forv lead of 2.9 per cent, 
reducing to 1.9 per cent if the 18-year- 
olds are included, gave encourage- 
inenit to Labour MPs, for it is the sort 
of lead they believe they could whittle 
down in an election campaign. But it 
fell well short of making them ecstatic 
for a June election. Last week politicians 
and electors had their choice of a Tory 
lead of 4I points (Gallup, Daily Tele- 
t^raph) or a Labour lead of 2 points 
(Harris, Daily Express) or 0.8 (Marplan, 
Th( Times). It would be incredible if Mr 
Wilson made up his mind about the date 
of the election on the basis of one month^s 
opinion polls: certainly not wijen the 83 
county boroughs, 259 municipal boroughs, 
and 521 uiban district councils ajl poll 
next week. 

It is fashionable among politicians to 
argue that the national political mood 
cannot be judged by local elections with 
their dismally low turnouts. Certainly, 
local polls must be treated with some 
caution, but there have been occasions 
when they have proved better indicators 
than the opinion polls. For example, the 
Conservative recovery in the summer of 
1964 was picked up in the local council 
by-elections in June, and the county 
and borough elections three years ago 
were far ahead of the opinion polls 
in showing the big slump in Labour 
support which lasted until this spring. 

In April’s cbiihty council elections only 
Londoners were showing the sort of swing 
back to the Government indicated by the 
opinion polls. Even in Londem. it was 
mixed, with the inner areas far oustripping 
the suburbs. Mr Wilson and Mr Heath 
will certainly be shidying n^xt week’s 
results to see whether it is a question of 
the centres of big cities (Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, and the 
like) which are swinging back to Labour, 
while the rest of the country sta^s Tory. 


As there are scattered around the country' 
many wards and districts where a direct 
comparison can be made between the 
county council results three weeks ago and 
the municipal elections next week, it will 
be possible to see whether there has been 
any direct shift at the grass roots. One 
piece of evidence this week suggests there 
has not: the swing to Labour in the 
Hammersmith by-election for the Greater 
Twondon. Council was almost exactly the 
average for inner London at the GLC 
elections proper. 

Mr Wilson will need to work very 
hard after next week to restore and repair 
local l^abour party morale whatever sense 
of optimism might be engendered at 
Westminster by evidence of a national 
swing back to Labour. For however big 
this swing back is it cannot prevent 
Labour from being even more decimated 
on local town councils. This is partly the 
result of the massive gains made by the 
l ories in the past two or three years, and 
partly a result of the aldermanic system. 
One quarter of each borough council in 
England and Wales (Scotland is sensibly 
different) consists of aldermen elected by 
their fellow councillors. An aldennan. has 
a more dignified ring about him than a 
councillor, and the local party bigwigs 
tend to gravitate towards the aldermanic 
bench. Besides dignity, it also has the 
advantage that aldermen hold office for 
six years, one batch coming up for election 
every .thjrec years. Thus the first 
stream, i^t coming up for election 
thi.s year, are mainly Tori^ elected in 
their good year of 1967 ; the second 
stream, coming up for election the 
new councils assemble, are mainly* Lai>our 
from its good year in 1964. For die first 
time the Tories in mdst borpjigjhs will 
have the opportunity of 
has hitherto appeared to be an iflroiw*' 
able bench of Lat>our In the 

long run, local Labour .{lOrttcs ^be 
thankful for the forejed lejuvfriaticm 
will produce: this^y^^t Ldiwr motfale 
in such towns is unlilkely tq 
hi^ to appreciate the hidden benimts. All 
I..abour activists will see is ihore of their 
lea£^ thrown off their local council, and 
because of the aldermanic factor Labour 


may well lose control of more councils 
this year. 

In fact very few people will be voting 
next week to decide the political com¬ 
plexion of their local council: that is 
already decided. Of the 61 towns in 
Britain with more than 100,000 people, 
the lories currently hold 32. Of these, 
all but three would appear impregnable. 
The exceptions are Glasgow, where the 
Torie.s would lose control if there were 
a i;j.7 per cent swing against them, but 
where it is impossible for Labour to gain 
control ; Norwich, w'hich the Tories would 
lose on a 5.6 per cent swing and Labour 
gain at 9.3 per cent ; and Sunderland, 
which the Tories would lose on a 5.7 per 
cent .swing and Labour gain at 1B.7 per 
cent. 

Of the eight large towns at present held 
by Labour only Swansea appears 
impregnable. Two—^Aberdeen and Thur¬ 
rock—^would be lost on 4.3 per cent and 
0.7 per cent anti-Labour Swings respec¬ 
tively. Of the other five, Sheffield would 
stay I..abour if the anti-Labour swing is 
not above 2.4 per cent; but to guarantee 
the retention of its control in Birkenhead, 
Gateshead, St Helens and Stoke-on-Ttrent 
after the aldermanic elections, Labour 
needs favourable swings of 36.9, 16.i, 7.0 
and 8,8 per cent respectively. I'he one 
remaining large town—Dundee—is a 
permanent stalemate. The Progressives 
have 18 councillors, Labour 17 and the 
Scottish Nationalist one. ITic Progressives 
need a swing of 13,6 per cent to gain a 
Labour seat, and Lal>our needs a swing 
of 11,2 per cent to gain a Progressive seat. 

The real interest in next week’s local 
elections will be as indicators of popular 
political moods. It is therefore necessary 
to look at the swings, particularly in area.s 
which can be compared with the county 
council results. The number of seats 
which the parties will claim have been 
won or lost will not 1^ important, and may 
be positively misleading. In for 

example, the seven retiring councillors 
are six IndCfjiendents and one Tory ; four 
pf the Independents are now standing as 
Tories, and thetliree remaining seats have 
been filled 'unopposed by Tories. So, for 
what it IS worth, the Tories can already 
daim six gains frotn Independents. The 
best guess about next week’s elections is 
Labour may do just well enough, in 
telhis of swing, for it to look as if the 
^vernment is really on the road back 
nationally, but by no means well enough 
to restore Labour party morale locally. 
To settle for a June election on that sort 
of result would be hazardous. 
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Scuening for disease 

A new centre 

Screening in its medical sense is a branch 
of medicine for which there is a growing 
demand and which is highly American, 
highly sophisticatcch and will proljably l>e 
used as a matter of routine in the future. 
At present, however, it has serious limita¬ 
tions, which arc often ignored. 

An American commission on chronic 
illness defined screening as sorting out 

apjiarcmly htII who probably have 

a disease from those who probably do ?ioi. 

.\ screenini* lest Is not intendetl to be 
diagnostic. 

Screening can he offered free to tine 
population at large, either for a particular 
disease as in mass radiography to pick up 
cases of tuberculosis and in the testing 
of every new born baby for phenylke¬ 
tonuria. Sometimes a local health autho¬ 
rity holds a multiple screening clinic 
for a limited period. At Rotherham all 
comers have been offered chest X-rays, 
tests for Jung function, hearing and vision, 
for anaemia, diabetes and glaucoma, for 
cervical and breast cancer, for heart 
disease in men and for mental health. 

In Ijondon there are now two centres 
where multiple .screening is offered for the 
.same conditions, but excluding mental 
health. Botli have up-to-date automated 
equipment in the laboratories enabling 
a lot of tests to be undertaken on a small 
sample of blood very quickly. At both 
centres the results of all the tests are fed 
inu> a computer for processing and print¬ 
ing out. Both will only accept patients 
referred by a doctor, to whom the results 
are sent, 'f'lie Cavendish Bio-medical 
Centre opened last June, the first of its 
kind in Euiope. Its capital cost was 
£250,000 ; it is a private company and 
hopes to be profit-making. The fee is £21, 
and about 1,500 people were seen in the 
first six months ; most of them were sent 
by their firms and they included a few 
from Scandinavia and Cerniany. It has 
now been joined by the BUPA Medical 
Centre, in conjunction with the Institute 
of Directors Medical Centre. Its fee i 


£25 (£22 for subscribers to the British 
United Provident Association), but it is 
a registered charity and its profits will go 
.0 research. 

Research is badly needed, for doubts 
about the value of multiple screening 
have been authoritatively expressed. No 
one questions the value of screening for, 
say, tuberculosis, an infectious disease 
in which early treatment is established as 
having a greater chance of success. But 
there is no such certainty about other 
diseases which screening is meant to dis¬ 
close. Not enough is known about their 
natural history. It is not clear at what 
level a high blood sugar count becomes 
significant for diabetes. Raised intraocular 
tension is not a certain precursor of 
glaucoma (a common cause of blindness 
in the elderly), nor does a low pressure by 
any means exclude it. Even the value of 
taking cervical smears has been called in 
question. And no pne can rely on a single, 
or even repeated, screening to guarantee 
him a long—or healthy life, for disease 
cun steal up on him in between the tests. 

Nor is the economic argument clear cut. 
Obviously the prevention of a long period 
of invalidity or blindness would relieve 
the health and welfare services. But 
patients showing an abnormality have 
to discuss it with their doctors, may be 
referred to hospital for further investiga¬ 
tion and often may be found to need no 
treatment at all (the “ false positives ’*)— 
so screening has then added to health 
servic.e costs rather than saved them. 

Fhere is a story of some researchers 
who thought they would examine the 
blood of a sample population for incipient 
coronary disease and found that the 
patients showing an abnormality were all 
men and all smokers. So they concluded 
that they would have got the same result 
much, much more cheaply by dividing 
their sample into men and women and 
a,sking the men if they smoked. It is a 
rather depressing coinnientary on the age 
of affluence that it should have had to 
evolve this expensive fonii of preventive 
medicine to deal with its own excesses, 
that people need scientific gadgets to 
drive home the lessons that they won’t 
accept from their doctors—eat less, walk 
smore and, above all, don’t smoke. 
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Cricket 

Sticky wicket 

The row over the South African cricket 
tour has 'been hotting up, partly because 
the Tories want to ensure that the 
Government gets the blame for any 
violent demonstrations this summer. Mr 
Hogg and Mr Macleod have both seized 
on Mr Wilson’s remark that he hoped 
people would .feel free to demonstrate 
against apartheid as a direct incitement to 
trouble. Mr Hogg announced it showed 
Mr Wilson’s “ utter irresponsibility ” and 
Mr Macleod thought it would encourage 
lawlessness, for violence follows demon¬ 
strations “ as night follows day.” 

Granada Television, the ITV contrac¬ 
tor in Manchester, has also been invoking 
moral fervour, but this time from the 
other side. It announced over the weekend 
that it would not transmit any of the 
South African matches because to do so 
would involve accepting the apartheid 
principle on which the team was chosen. 
But as the Cricket Council pointed out, 
the sacrifice is not overwhelming. Granada 
showed only three cricket matches last 
year and did not televise any at all in the 
two years before that. The BBC has the 
rights on the test matches, which are 
what the independent companies would 
like to show, so that cricket ha.s never 
been a major interest to ITV. 

Meanwhile the Supreme Council for 
Sport in Africa and Sanroc—the South 
African Non Racial Olympic Committee 
—have called on African countries to 
boycott the Commonwealth Games in 
Edinburgh in July if tlie tour takes place. 
The Queen is keeping out of the contro¬ 
versy and will not be going to any of 
the matches, while the South African 
team will not be invited to Buckingham 
Palace—though theie is no reason why 
they should be since South Africa has 
left the Commonwealth. 

It all rumbles so senselessly on from 
both sides. Trade unions condemn the 
tour, but the National Union of Journa¬ 
lists rightly squashed an attempt to bjack 
reporting of it. The Stop the Seventies 
Tour committee still believes that the 
protests will not be violent, although its 
leader does not regard invading the pitch 
as violence. But by blowing wliistles, play¬ 
ing transistors at full blast, letting off stink 
bombs and releasing rats and ra^its on to 
the pitch some of the demonstrators will 
do meir best to incite punch-ups. The 
Cricket Council has appealed for at least 
£200,000 to help pay for its more exjpen- 
siye security ^asures. The cost of hiring 
a policeman is going up by a^ut £i to 
£11 i^s a day. 

Feelmgs are rising on both sides ahd 
the tour will seem long and will certainly 
jbe a troubled one. Perhaps the best advke 
comes from the Bishop ot Gloucester, who 
recognises that demonstrations are not 
going to change attitudes towards any¬ 
thing. He has advised his flock to pray 
for rain. 
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H/ntoawaieh 


You see here our M.l. electronic 
master clock. It keet>s time by means 
of an oscillating quartz crystai. It is 
used in laboratories, airports and 
office buildings to pilot hundreds of 
scientific devices and wall clocks. 
World leader. Keeping time with quartz 
crystals is by now a 20-year routine for 
Patek Philippe. We are the world's 
foremost maker of electronic quartz 
master clocks. 

Offering you a quartz wrist watch, 
therefore, only seemed the next 
logical step. 

Unlike any other watch. Apart from the 
hands and the dial, the Patek Philippe 
quartz watch has nothing in common 
with the one you now wear. 

Like third-generation computers, it 
uses Integrated cireutta. ' 

Like missile teiemetaring systems, it 


keeps time by means of an electrically 
stimulated quartz crystal. Unlike other 
electronic instrumentation, it has a 
case and bracelet.made of solid 
18 ct. gold. 

IMnuta power cell. The power source 
is a battery not much larger than a 
shirt button. You change it once a 
year. 

Half a minute per year. Set your 
Patek Philippe quartz watch against 
the radio time signal and compare one 
year later. You will find that your 
watch has varied by as little as 
30 seconds. 

Aa accurate aa master clock. The 
accuracy of the watch is guaranteed 
to within one^enth of a second per 
day. The identical guarantee applies 
to the Pdtek'philippe master ctock 
illustrated above. 


400 watches for 1070. 
We are the 
same people who 
have been making 
hand'finished 
watches since 
1839. In very small 
numbers. 

This being so, we shall oftor for sale 
only 400 Patek Philippe quartz watches 
in 1970. ‘ 

Should you like to know more about 
this latest technological breakthrough 
in timekeeping, write to: 

Patek Philippe, Customer Service, 

P.O. Box 35, Maidenhead, Berks. 



PATEK PHILIPPE 

GENtVE 
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Over 3,000 firms have already the Board of Trade’s 
new Computerised Export Intelligence Service. 


Will you be one 

of the best-informed 

exporters 
from June 2nd? 


Over 2^800 firms have already 
Joined the Board of Trade’s new 
Computerised Export Intelligence 
Service. And hundreds more are 
Joining each week, to take fun 
advantage of the service when it 
opens on June 2nd. 

If you have not yet filled in your 
application papers, now is the 
time to do so. 


Selectivity _ 

Computerised Export Intelligence is 
tailored for to save your time. All 
information is broken down by com¬ 
puter into 5,000 product categories, 200 
geographical regions and 14 different 
types of intelligence. 

Overseas demand will be precisely 
matched to home supply. You have only 
to 'litt your markets, products and 
intelligence requirements once. And you 
will then be sent ail those details of 
export opportunities directly relevant to 
yourself. Up-dating any information 
you want can be done at any time. 

In addition, provi|ion has been made 
for Project and fieirvices information: 


for example, architects, banks, consul¬ 
tants, and others whose interests cut 
across standard product and market 
categories. 

Speed 

Under this new system all information 
will reach you within 48 hours of receipt 
by the Board of Trade-—urgent items 
will be sent by phone or telex. 

Cost 

The initial cost is £25. For this sum you 
receive up to 500 notices on the countries 
and types of intelligence for which you 
have registered. The computer will bill 
you for a further £25 either on the 
anniversary of your joining, or as soon 
as you have received 500 cards, which¬ 
ever comes first. 

Subscribers will also receive free 
quarterly and economic trading reports 
on more than 100 countries. 

This new Export IntelUgeoce Service 
demonstrates die detinnination of 
the Board of Trade to provide an 
ever more modem series of world* 
wide services to British exporters. 


H.Q. London: 01-248 5757 Tolox: 888143 
Beffest CMlRlitry of Commerce) 34488 Telex 74578 
Blrmlasliein 021-343 8221 Telex 33702 -.BlIhM 210n^elex 44214 • GardW 62151 Telex 49267 
Olasgew041 246 2855 Telex 77S83. Leeds 20485 Telex 5H7a \ 

Leaden (South Eestern Counties) 0142S43S5 Telex 25991 (Eastern Countiee)01-826 6271 Telex 25991 
Mencliestsr 061-236 2171 Telex 66104 - Newceetle 27575 Telex 53178 


r -Join today!i-% 

The service starts on June 2 nd. So ■ 
don't get left behind. Fill in the 
m application papers on your desk now. 

■ If you have not received full details, 

^ complete the coupon below, and 
m post it today. 

■ To: The Director, 
m Expon InusUigeni.^, 

M Board of Trade, 

■ HiU^te House. 35 Old Bailey, 

■ London, EC4. 

/ am interexled in Computerised 
■ Export Intelligence. Please send me 
■ full details of your new service. 


STATUS. 


COMPANY.. 



0,144 
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Supplementary benefit 

Last resort least 
easy 

Kvei since the Supplenientaiy Benefits 
Commission took over from the National 
Assistance Board in iphH it has been under 
pressure to publish the rules by which 
its officials exercise their wide discretionary 
powers. Now it has done so^ and it is a 
poor defence of the system that its com¬ 
plexity is the main reason why publication 
has taken so long.* But now we have it, 
not the so-called “ A ” code itself Which 
is a file of administrative memos dating 
far back into NAB days, but a rather 
Miore useful set of guidelines and prin¬ 
ciples, as clean as the commission could 
be expected to come whilst retaining the 
essential pow'er to stretch its own rules. 
It will not satisfy critics who want a 
definitive .'statement of “rights'* ; but it 
will prove valuable to advisers of the 
poor, such as Nocial workers, MPs, and 
advice bureaux. Above all, it should for 
the first time set some sort of national 
standard for the local administrators w'ho 
now hand out supplementary benefit to 
some 2,700,000 peojile (including pen¬ 
sioners) and who refuse it to an unknown 
number. It is now up to the. commission 
10 ejisure its le.s.son is acted ujjim, for 
its viewpoint is far more liberal (e.g. on 
the treatment of “ cohabitation ’') than 
that of many of its servants, who have 
g(>t it a reputation for harshness. 

If ever a system had the faults of its 
virtues it is this one, and they are 
inextricable. As provider of last resort 
the SBC must be free to help individuals 
who would fall outside a uniform set of 
rules ; but it must also ensure that other 
means of .support ^irc not available. This 
can lead to inquisitorial techniques and 
to the fact or appearance of harshness or 
arbitrariness. As so often happens the 
weakest ‘ points of administration lie 
where it meets serious failures of society 
outside its immediate control. How far 
the commission should meet high housing 
costs is one example ; the most glaring, 
however, is the wage stop. 

The wage .stop exists because of low 
w^ages. There are still estimated to be 
160,000 families with fathers in full-time 
employment with leas income than their 
equivalenLs who are receiving supplemen¬ 
tary benefit,' Wherr such people fall out 
of work their benefit is “ stopped ’* at 
the level of their former wages or the 
wages it is deemed they would receive in 
“ normal woik —a concept which falls 
particularly hard on. the disabled or 
chronically incapal^le, and which anway 
needs clearer defimtiori than is given, here. 
(For comparison* the normal behefit pay¬ 
able to a man with a wife and three 
children of primary school age would be 
£12 16s a week plus a rent allowance.) 

No increase in the rate of benefiVsueh 

♦Supplementary ^Handbook. HMSd, 

6 s 6d. ' 
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as may be due before long, can help the 
wage-stopped—it will merely make more 
people fall under it. If the device i.s really 
thought necessary—and the bogey c>f work 
.shyness is almo.si always exaggerated— 
then clearly it .should be the aim of anv 
government to ensure tliat as few people 
as f)ossible are affected by improving the. 
incomes of the low-paid. 'I'he .simple way 
i>f doing this—hy incrca.sing family 
allowances below a certain iiwome level— 
could have been introduced in the budget 
and was not. It is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that the I.abour party wa.s 
pandering to the meanest element among 
its supporters (understandable as such 
feelings ma\ be among people who are 
little better than poor theni.seIve.s) which 
regards large families and f.imily poverty 
a", self-inflicted evils unworthy of public 
help. Yet this very outl(K)k was what 
Lahoui's own supplementary benefits 
scheme, with its intended emphasis on 
rights rather than deserts, was jncant to 
combat. 

Life Sentences 

Parker's piece 

Lord Parker has .spent a week in the news. 
On April 2ist the Lord Chief Jusiicn* 
launched an attack on what he described 
as the frustrating legislation impo.scd on 
judge.s, of which mandatory life sentences 
for murderers came in for special 
criticism. He also wanted magistrates to 
he given power to impo.se sentences of up 
t ) a year, and upset the Police Federation 
by appealing for a national police force. 
On the 24tli, in a judgment in the court 
of appeal, he laid down .some important 
rules restricting “ plea bargaining"— 
discussions between judges and counsel as 
to the .sentence that will be imposed if 
the client pleads guilty. On the 28th he 
got a public an.swer fiom Mr Callaghan 
on life .sentences, in w^hich the Home 
Secretary went to great trouble to try to 
squasli the idea that murderers were 
relea.sed after 8 or 9 years and against the 
advice of the judiciary. (And this week, 
incidentally, Lord Parker got a 14 per 
cent pay rise.) 

Mr Callaghan's counter attack was 
that of the 147 lifers whom it had been 
decided to release since 1965, in only fi\'c 
ca.ses bad this been done against the advice 
of the Lord Chief Justice. In thc.se cases 
the Home Secretary has preferred the 
advice of the Parole Board to the l..ord 
Chief Justice, whom under the 19^5 act 
he is bound to consult l)efore releasing 
any murderer. He is also bound to consult 
the trial judge if he is still alive, and this 
judge has the power to recommend at tlie 
tithe of the trial the number of years he 
thinks a murderer should actually serve, 
hut none of this advice Js binding. Mr 
Callaghan also point^ out sat 6^ lifers 
wlio have served at lea.st 8 or 9. years arc 
still in jail; that the statistics of relea.ses are 
in any rase no guide to present policy 



Parker: losirtg power ? 


since U» have ser\'ed 8 or 9 years a 
prisoner must have been sentencecl before, 
the ipfi”) act and therefore conviclf*d of 
what was .supposed to he the le.ss seritms 
charge of non-capital murder? and that 
ill any case he ha.s appointed Lord Chief 
Ju.stice Edmund Davies to cluiir a 
c<»mmittee to reveiw the whole subject. 

I'hiee Ollier points deserve to be made, 
rile first i.s statistical. A breakdown of 
releases over the past five years given liy 
the Home Secretary to the House i»f 
Commons at the end of last year did show 
tliat the most common sentence fc»r a 
iclcased murderer to liavi? .serve‘d wa.s 9 
years, hut that does not mean that this is 
the most common sentence for a murderer 
to seive, since it takes no account of tho.se 
left inside. 'I'lie second point is that the 
argument about lifers sentenced befuie 
1965 does not quite meet Loid Parker's 
complaint; it is precLselv because all 
murderers are iu)w sentenced to life that 
he and otheis want judges to have the 
right to fix a specific peiiod of inipri.son- 
inent in certain cases. 

But then the third ]X)int is that there is 
a particularly inqxirtaul deterrent 
element in sentencing for murder, with 
all the attendant publicity, and that the 
need for what are in elTect exemplary 
sentences—for example, for the murder of 
a policeman—may liave changed com¬ 
pletely, for better or worse, by the time 
these prisoners would otherwise have 
come to be considered for release. On the 
odier hand, the release of a murderer on 
licence has its own effect on deterrence 
if it creates the idea tljat this pattern 
will prevail in the futura. Lord Justice 
Davies has to thread a way through this 
maze of time-lags. At pre.sent* there is a 
certain restivencss that tliose with the 
power to release have tlie wldp hand over 
tho.se with the power to sentence,*’It does 
look as if Lord Parker has in fact only 
a pathetically small number of cases to 
back up his complaint,« unless he has 
suddenly had a jcJiange of heart alx)ut 
those cases in which lie agreed to release. 
But true or false, responsibly or irrespon¬ 
sibly expressed, it is an idea which Mr 
Callaghan does need to scotch. 
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9 cbrdially invite you to the new 
Diisseldotf Hilton. 


The hotel designed for the 
comfort of businessmen and the delight 
of all travellers. 

Where business is a pleasure and we have 
the facility to help you to get it done. 

Places and spaces for big arid 
small meetings. 

Banquets for up to 900 guests. 

Innovative audio-visual equipment. 

A gallery of shops full of beautiful things. 

An Olympic-size swimming pool 
to rest and refresh. 

Where dining is a remarkable 
gourmet experience. 

Where each room has a radio, a television 
and a direct dial telephone. 

Where conviviality b^ins in the 
cocktail bar and lounge, and ends with 
dancing in the dark in our night club. 


DiiSSELODRF HILTON 

We invite you to try it 

RSVP through your travel ag^t, any 
Hilton hotel or Hilton Reservation Service. 
In the United Kmgdom, call 01-493 883A 
In Paris, 273-1625. In Frankfurt, 25-16-33. 


THE EXECUTIVE 
TRANQUIlJSER 

If you’re going to New York, it seems 
a pity to arrive with anything less than total 
composure. 

Next time, why not treat yourself to a long 
weekend (five days) in Queen Elizabeth 2 ? 

She sails once a fortnight, starting Friday May 8. 

It takes a little longer than a jumbo. 

But you’ll find the time flies. 

QE 2 , apart from offering one of the world's 
few great experiences in modern design, 
boasts 6,000 square yards of deck, 
four swimming pools, half a dozen night spots, 
thirteen bars, thr^ dining rooms, a cinema, 
a theatre, two libraries, umpteen shops. 

(And if you simply have to work, she can offer 
you all the services of the best sort of office.) 

So, for your own good, 
don’t automatically reach for the sky when 
fluty calls you over the Atlantic. 

Just g6t your aecrertary to rihgt)l -930 7890 
(or your company’s travel agent), and arnve 
in New York with 5«our hair on. , 
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International Report 


Into the sdhctuaries 


By Thursday afternoon President Nixon 
had still not made a formal reply to the 
Cambodian government's request for mili¬ 
tary aid. While he got his speecli ready, 
South Vietnamese units had again crossed 
the frontier. They mounted at mid-week 
a large operation against communist bases 
in the “ parrot's beak ” sector of Cam¬ 
bodia. They liave ciosscd the border at 
least six times since Prince Sihanouk's 
fall, but this time they are doing it openly, 
in greater numbers and—above all^—in 
the company of American advisers, artil¬ 
lery and air support. 

This is not as novel or shocking as Mr 
Nixon’s domestic critics (see page 47) are 
trying to make out. Th^c South Viet¬ 
namese ; units will operate very much as 
they have been operating in their own 
country. American field commanders in 
helicopters will work out the overall 
.Ntrategy, co-ordinate units, and order air 
and artillery strikes. Advisers on the 
ground will supply the communications 
links. I’lie Americans will provide trans¬ 
port, medical lielp and logistic support. 
7 bey will obviousify lie in command, but 
their, presence on the ground will be 
minimal. The South Vietnamese will do 
the,fighting ; and by Thursday they had 



taken Prasaut and Ghipou and linked up 
with (^amlx)dian forces in the local capital. 

By bunging the operation into the open, 
Mr Nixon has exposed him^eIf to the 
criticism.s of those who fear a widening 
of the Indochina war. But it slumld be 
said strongly that Cambodia is already 
part of that war, not a holiday camp 
where the V'ietcong happen to be .spending 
their summer vacation. The communists, 
not Mr Nixon or General Lon Nol, 
brought the countiy into the war. If they 
can now be shifted from their sanctuaries, 
their aims may be frustrated. 

So far Mr Nixon .seem.s to have more 
or less snubbed the government in Pnom 
Penh. The President seems to want 
to avoid making any kind of political com¬ 
mitment to Prince Sihanouk’s successors. 
He is working with the South Vietnamese, 
and not the Cambodians, and for this 
reason it may be possible to argue to the 
American public that he is simply trying 
to win the Vietnam war on another 
front. The encouraging news for Cam¬ 
bodia is that, so long as the Vietnaiiie.se 
communists are tied up in frontier fight¬ 
ing, they will find it harder to defeat the 
hard-pressed and ill-equipped Cambodian 
troops fighting in the interior. 

Our correspondent in Cambodia reports: 

The Cambodian government is .showing 
very real concern about the opposition in 
Washington to the .sending of American 
niilitary aid tg Cambodia, 'i'he new I'egime 
lind two things in mind. It wanted 
to standardise it.^ anny's hitsic equipment : 
and, on top of that, to procure the 
sophistic.ated sort of weaix>nry the 
Canihodian army has never had. 

At present the amiy has an assortment 
of equipmeiit, more than three-quarters 
of it from communist sources. A good deal 
of this is very useful stuff, for it Includes 
iuuch iof the arsenal now used by the 
Vktcong. ^and the North Vietnamese: 
AK47 automatic rides, light and il^eavy 
mortars, 75 mm recoilless guns and rocto 
launchers. The problem is th^t tlie coim- 
nmnist# will obviously pioyisjfe no ,mb 
^ttfkares or ammdnkic^« 

; small amis factor, built: peech aid* 

ttut tbis cannot meet the digsEii^nds of an 
upended : alitioftt 80,000 


strong, twice its old size—that is actually 
using its weapons. 

Existing stocks, plus supplies originally 
meant for the Vietcong but taken over 
hy the new governrrient, have so far pro¬ 
vided enough rifles (though not AK47S) 
for the new recruits. But this is a stopgap 
measure. General Lon Nol's government 
\iews the supplies of captured Vietcong 
arms and ammunition that arc now being 
flown into Pnom Penh in the same light. 
I'he rest of the arin\'s equipment is far 
older and in far greater need of replace¬ 
ment. It includes old .American and 
French caHirnes, French amioured cars, 
some of Algerian-war vintage, ancient 
American trucks and 105 mm howitzers. 

So the scope for American aid, the 
Ciamhodian.s believe, \s enormous. It starts 
with the need to standardise infantry' 
weapons ; .some Canilx)dian officers in 
the field are already professing a 
preference for the American M16 rifle 
over the .^K47. But there is also a painful 
lack of trucks—two out of three 
civilian lorries are doing mrced militarx' 
service—and radio eciuiprnent, which is 
in pitifully short supply. The li.st goes 
on to helicopters, artillery and planes. 
Cambodia has sonic ifi Mig-i7s, but the 
shortage of .spares means that few of them 
can fi^^it. It also lias if> American T-28 
propellor-driven fighter-1 )oinl>ers, probably 
the aircraft liest suited to Cambodia’s 
needs, but these too lack spare parts. 

It lias been made plain in Pnoxii. Penh 
that in asking for sophistkated equip¬ 
ment the new regime accepts that a great 
deal of American training would lx* 



. goes to war 
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involved. Buj the Cambodians have 
apparently gone a stage turjher and 
decided that they need American military 
advisers too. M^t foreign observers here 
agree that in purely military tenns it 
would be nonsense to send vast quantities 
of equipment without also providing on- 
the-spot training and advice in its use. 
'Fhc Cambodian anny has officers with 
experience in the original Indochina war 
(and by South Vietnanjese standards 
a high proportion of veteran NCOs) but 
it badly needs modern training. 

The events of the past few weeks are 
evidence enough of the inability of the 
army, with its present equipment and 
methods,* to cope with the North Viet¬ 
namese and the Vietcong. Its officers are 
worried alx>ut the effect of heavy 
casualties on an untried army half-full 
of youths who have bred only a few 
rifle shots in hasty training. They are 
appropriately cautious, and since the 
strafing done by the occasional Mig or 
T28 has been derisory in scale a small 
Vietcong force can hold several battalions 
at bay. 

At midweek the most significant and 
probably bloodiest battle ^ the war— 
at Angtasom, south of Pnom Penh—^was 
still undecided. 'I’he Vietnamese have 
managed to entice there almost all of 
Caml^ia’s best troops, its three battalions 
of paratroopers (though something like a 
third of these are new recruits), There are 
as yet no reliable casualty reports, and it 
has been difficult to get a first-hand look 
at the battlefield, but there are signs that 
the paratroopers’ position is not happy. If 
they display their reputed skill and 
bravery they may force the Vietnamese 
to withdraw. But there is a real danger 
that without enough air support and fire¬ 
power they will suffer severe casualties. 


India 


Mao's path is ours 

PROM O^R INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

India's roaoist groups are still small and 
tota^y' ineffective outside their 
rural stfbngholds in West Bengal, Orissa 
and Andhra Pradesh. But thefr menace is 
growing. They have recently taken to 
ffirowing.. ^me^znade bombs at schoc^Is, 
cinemas, and other ** bourgeois" 
institutions in Calcutta. A, more sinister 
development is the extension of maoist 
activity into^As^m and other strategic 
areas where there is some evidence that 
Chinese arms have i^en passed to them by 
the Naga rebels. 

Most of the maoist cadres are dropouts 
from India’s two coinmunUt parties,. Which 
they feel have abando^d revolutionary 
to work within th« present political 
the bisUef that only an artxiod 
bring cornmunism. to Indln 
' " ^; turned their aUentton to 
ozg^ni^g a mini-Yenan. In 1967 they 
pi^ed on Naxalbari, a village in West 
Bengal’s Darjeeling district where the 


landlord-tenant relationship was particu¬ 
larly oppressive. The Naxalbari revolt 
petered out within a few weeks but its 
memory lingers on ; maoist groups have 
been known ever since as Naxalites. 

A year ago some of these groups came 
together in Calcutta to form a new com¬ 
munist party which said that “ Chairman 
Mao is our chairman, the Chinese path js 
our path.” 'Fhe party spon splintered. A 
breakaway group calling itself the Maoist 
Communist Centre accused the party’s 
oi^anisers of fallowing Che Guevara’s 
tactics rather than those of Mao, Similar 
doctrinal disputes have divided the 
Naxalites into three factions in Kerala and 
two in Andhra, But their operations follow 
much the .same pattern. 

Landless labourers are encouraged to 
loot harvests and assault landlords and 
money-lenders. These activities, which are 
fairly commonplace in rural India, are- 
invested with a new significance because 
the looters and assailants have been organ¬ 
ised in an embryonic militia. They are 
armed mostly with bows and arrews and 
in some cases muzzleloaders manufactured 
in village smithies. The most successful 
venture of this kind in centred on 300 
tribal villages around Srikakulam in 
north-east Andhra where the inaoists are 
reported to have set up “ people’s courts.” 

The Indian government is trying 10 
tackle the Naxalite menace on two levels. 
The first priority is to stop lawlessness 
by injecting more and better equipped 
police forces into the affected areas. 
Searches by police in Andhra and on 
the borders of West Bengal and Oris.sa 
liave led to the c-apture of over a thousand 
Naxalite cadres and the killing of almost 
a hundred. At the same time New Delhi 
is asking state governments to take urgent 
measures to reduce agrarian discontent 
through land reform. 

The Naxalites are not only an internal 
problem. Their depredations are lauded 
i>y Radio Peking. I'he Chinese realise the 
Naxalites will never become a serious 
political force in India. But they are still 
u.seful as agents of disruption, especially 
in vulnerable border areas. They are aiso 
valuable as a counterpoise to the two 
communist parties, neither of which is 
willing to take the maoist road of insur¬ 
rection. It is China’s support lor the 
Naxalites which is prompting New Delhi 
to seek extraordinary legal powers to deal 
with them. 

Egypt and Russia 

In the air 


Russian military advisers in Egypt could 
be slipping into the situation that over¬ 
took American military advisers in South 
Vietnam. It had long been rumoured that 
Russian airmen were not only teadiing 
Egyptian airmen tb fly Russian planes 
but, 'i^ide Egypt, were also sonietimes 
Bythemselves. On Wednesde^: Mrs 
Golda Metros goveftinnent released the 



news that 6ne of their reconnaisance mis¬ 
sions over Egypt had picked up Russian 
radio chat l>etwecn pilots and their base. 
The planes in question were not over the 
Suez canal war zone but, apparently, help¬ 
ing to provide the heart of Egypt with 
defensive air cover against Israeli attack. 
Perliaps Russian instructors were accom¬ 
panying Egyptian pilots on an operational 
flight; perhaps the situation has already 
slid beyond the business of instruction. 

Russia's problem in the Middle East 
war is that it has committed itself to the 
support of the side that is militarily 
inferior. The logical way out would be to 
seek a peaceful solution ; the snag here is 
that Russia has only partial control over 
Egypt and none at all over Israel. 
President Nasser will not respect the 
ceasefire so long as there is no sign of this 
leading to Israel’s Withdrawal, and during 
the past few weeks there has again been 
intensified fighting from the Egyptian side 
of the canal. Yet the Israelis remain on 
top in the air. This leaves Russia with 
an alternative: to increase the level of 
its support for Egypt or to pull out. 

Pulling out has been rejected. To let 
£g>pt down at this stage would mean 
the collapse of Russia’s influence in the 
area. But raising the level of support also 
carries its problems. It is clearly no good 
prbviding Egypt With Sam«5S^ a defensive 
missile aim^ at Israel’s Ibw-flying 
bombers, if Israd is able to carry out its 
threat to destroy tliese missile sites as it 
-destroyed other nupsilcs installed^ wlier 
on. Xnus one oblkation l^ds to anolffier 
including, maybe,. Riissjjan pibts to defend 
the missile sites. , 'v.'' 

When the ^ the 

Sam-38 wa» ;^iibimeed^ in March, Mr 
Moshe Dayan, liifePg minister of defence, 
f&r^w an “eleistric” mwamt ot iAir 
warfare. Possibly the Middle 
summer is coming early this 
it is legitimate for tWaekm drJhy/Se 
world’s attention to the Rusdah: ot^s 


ConimiiRd-oil ^0^1 


(foreign pilots also sQiMl^mes.ily; I 


War planes but as priva^ 
their own, hot their 
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Continued from page 26 
as a leyqr to try to get President Nixon 
to change his mind atout ** delaying ” the 
supply of additional Phahtcims and Sky- 
hawks to Israel. It is also worth 
remembering that Israel oRen draws most 
attention to a threat to itself when it is 
preparing a major military inidative of 
its own. 

The Russians have said they “ cannot 
be bothered to deny such nonsense ” as 
the Israeli charge. But the Americans 
conifimi that Russiar*s are flying Migs 
over Egypt and they are to a^ the Rus¬ 
sians why. President Nixon has ordered 
an evaluation of the intelligence reports 
and their implication for the strategic 
balance in the Middle East. If this shows 
that the Russian pilc^ts are siihply pro¬ 
viding air cover for the construction of 
the Sam-3 sites, in order to protect 
Egypt's heartland, it would be difficult to 
argue that a decisive shift has occurred. 
If on the other Hand the Ru.ssians are 
freeing the Egyptian air force for a major 
assault along the Suez canal President 
Nixon will have to think very hard 
indeed. 

Britain and Europe 

the size of two 
men's hands 

Two small new clouds have settled over 
Britain’s hopes of joining the common 
market. One could become a very laige 
cloud indeed but is much likelier to go 
away. The other is likely to persist, but 
not to threaten anything more than occa¬ 
sional cold drops pf discord. 

The first cloud is the possibility that 
the national parliaments of the six coun¬ 
tries of the Euuppton Economic Com¬ 
munity may hot all ratify the financial 
agreement signed by the six foreign 
ministers in Luxemburg last month. The 
agreement, at French ^istence, but with¬ 


out notable opposition from anyone else, 
gives the community pairliameht a very 
slight increase in itsj)Ower to control the 
community budget. The parliament is not 
satisfied, as its speaker, Sigppr Mario 
Scelba, told the ministers assembled in, 
Luxemburg, and the EEC ^nmJssion 
shares its view. When die parliam^t 
debates the financial agreement tllis 
month, conceivably it may recommend 
national parliaments to reject it. . 

, That is unlikely : the community’s 
Christian Democrat parties, which domi¬ 
nate its par^ment, agreed at the weekend 
to support ratification. Still less likely is 
it that national parliaments would reject 
outr^t the agreement to whkh ail of 
theh^ governments are committed. To do 
so would be to launch the community 
into a gigantic crisis. But there is some 
risk of delay, in Holland and in Italy. 
And delay could lead to a delay in the 
talks with Britain : though the French 
do not insist that no talks can start till 
everyone has ratifi^, they certainly will 
not permit real progress until that has 
happ^ed. 

The other cloud goes under the mis¬ 
leading name of ’’ political union,” a 
phrase that has a peculiar and restricted 
meaning in Euro jargon. It does not mean 
setting up a federal state, nor yet common 
luachmery for deciding on major political 
issues such as (let's say) the price of 
butter ; the former is still far in the 
future, the latter already exists but, by a 
quaint convention, is supposed to be non¬ 
political since the issues it liandles 
arc all economic. Effectively, today, 

” political union ” means co-operation in 
areas, notably foreign policy and defence, 
that are not covered by the Rome 
treaty which set up the EEC. 

Tne. EEC countries promised* Rt their 
Hag^e summit meeting in December to 
prepare a plan for ” political union 
by the end of July, and have a com¬ 
mittee of officials at work, who will report 
to the foreign .ministers toward the end 
of this month. The British, not unna¬ 



turally, want to be in on the discussion 
as early, and fully, as possible. 

They argue, very logically, -that i3iey 
can reasohably be expected to aci^pt 
the EEC as it has developed iit the^fif^n 
years since Britain quietly slipped Way 
from the Messina conference which set 
it moving ; but that it is ridiculOikT' ta 
exclude from something quite new one of 
the nmjor powers which will eventually 
take jiairt. 

The French aigue, just as logically,' 
that the EEC has political ends ; that 
political union will only mean an exten¬ 
sion of what exists already ; and that^ it 
would be absurd to^ let the club's future 
constitution be decided by a country 
which may never form part ^df i it./ 

This argument has supposedly been 
resolved by the curious tomptbmise Which 
last month bought bark into the 

meetings of the Western Eh’ropcan Union, 
the seven*>nation body that Unks Britain 
and the ^ £BC countries. The French 
onginaHy boycotted this body when Bri¬ 
tain and the other members, in early 
1^9, began to use it for joint (albeit 
futile) exchanges of views on the state of 
the world. The French said it was being 
used as a court of appeal against President 
de Gaulles veto, and walked out. 


They have now come back. It is agreed, 
publicly, that WEU is not" to discuss 
political questions directly linked with 
Britain's application to join the EEC. 
Privately (in accordance^ vnth the well 
known principle that French sensibilities 
are more equal than those of other coun¬ 
tries) it has been stated, and the British 
government is glad to broadcast, that 
WEU can discuss the political 
of Europe. 

The contradictions in this formula are 
already lowing up. Whitehall thinks, or 
claims to think, that WEU—perhaps with 
the ad hoc additioh of Ireland, Norway 
and Denmark, which do not belong to it 
but also want to join the EEG^—can 
become the real forum for discussion on 
political union. The French are perfectly 
happy that Britain should be kept fully 
informed, through this or any other 
means. But they will not let Britain take 
an active part in the talks. And, as 
M. Maurice Schumann made perfectly 
clear on Tuesday, they are certainly not 
having any ” political ” rival to the 
EEC set up by the back door : politit^l 
qq-opera^ion must wait ui;Uil the negotia¬ 
tions for entry to the EEC are success¬ 
fully concluded. And M. Schuimann added 
a blunt warning that France, which 
wishes to sec Britain enter the EEC,” 
cquld yet change its mind. 

This kind of veto-waving is not going 
to spread brotherly love across die 
channel, though Whitehall h full of that 
at the moment. The first hint of a squab¬ 
ble cfune this week when Luxemburg’s 
foreign minister ^oclared that his govem- 
inent qertainly wanted ISritain aud the 
other candidates to take, a full part in 
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But the whole thing should be the 
tiniest of passing storms. There win not, 
in lact, be any “ political ’* co-operation 
until Britain is able to take part in it ; 
at least two EEC countries will see to 
that. In any event, British ideas and 
French ones on the content of “ political 
union appear to be the same : regular 
consultation among foreign ministers. It 
can hardly make much odds what part 
Britain plays in fonnulating anything so 

slight. 

Germany 

A failure of 
communications 

FROM OUR BONN CoknESPONDENT 

West German cabinet ministers lend to 
ignore, to their cost, the sound maxim 
that commanders should be found at the 
command post. They are seldom liappier, 
it seein.s, than when travelling, preferably 
abroad, with theirs staff, and are taken 
by surprise when something goes wrong 
while they are away. 

It happened last week to the chancellor 
and the foreign minister. Between them 
they visited Oslo, Madrid, Luxerriburg, 
Saarbriicken and Hanover within the 
space of seven days—and got so out of 
touch with each other as to impair tiie 
authority of their ,numerically weak 
coalition. 

In short, the Social Democratic parly 
chairman, chancellor Brandt, accidentally 
but conspicuou.sly humiliated the Free 
Democratic party chairman, foreign 
minister Scheel. He sent a letter to Mr 
(iomulka in Warsaw of which the hireign 
minister knew nothing, although it was 
handed over on April 24th by an official 
c»f his own ministry. It was not a very 
important letter: since Mr (k)mulka is 
n<)t a member of the Polish government, 
Herr Brandt wrote as party leader to 
party leader, merely expressing the hope 
that Bonn's hid for reconciliation would 
l)e ac'c-epted as sincere. But tlie foreign 
miriisterj who had told a curious 
Bundestag, foreign affairs coiiunittee that 
no such letter e^tisted, found himself in a 
most unhappy position. 

Herr Brandt cannot afford, at least for 
the time being, to foster tlve electorate's 
inclination to dismiss the Free Denrocrats 
as superfluous^ With a majority of only 12 
in the Bundestag, he needs their votes to 
win approval for the concession.s of his 
Ostpolitik and Deutschlandpolitik. Herr 
Scheel, who is probably top good-natured 
to succeed as a party leader, has forgiven 
him with ** it musn’t happen Yet 

harm has beep done. The Free Dcmoctalts 
are still making heavy weaflier after their 
narrow escape last September, when thc>' 
only Just got into the Buridestag at all. 

In local elections in Schleswig-Holstein 
.last weekend, their share fell from the 9;8 
^ 1^6 to 5,7 per cent, while the 
fifiri^ian iD^mocrats and S^ial Demo¬ 
crats raised thicirs from 45.1 and 39.8 


respectively to 45.4 and 43.5. The Free 
Democrats aife riaiurally worried at)Out 
tlieir prospects in the more imp)ortant 
elections for Land parliaments in NoHh 
Rbiuc-Westphalia, Lower Saxony aiid 
Saanand on June 14th. Further substan¬ 
tial setbacks could lead fairly soon to the 
collapse of the party. 

The Christian Democrats are ready to 
exercise restraint while * the govern¬ 
ment is still tentatively negotiating 
with Moscow, Warsaw and east Berlin. 
But uneasiness is growing. It is assumed 
that Warsaw must have been proffered 
tasty bait to be willing to send Mr 
Winiewicz to Bonn in June for the next 
round of talks. Herr Scheel has confirmed 
that this consists mainly of agreement to 
recognise the Odfer-Neisse boundary, as 
a preliminary to negotiations for a non- 
aggression pact. According to the 
formula agreed to in Warsaw on April 
24th, west Genuany and Poland affirni 
that the OdeC-Neisse line is Poland's 
western frontier, and that west Germany 
will respect Poland’s territorial integrity. 
The opposition would like to know what 
west Germany is going to receive in 
return.* 

It would strengthen Herr Brandt'.s 
position if there were signs of faster 
progress on the future of west Berlin. 
Representatives of the four powers 
respon.sible for Berlin met warily for the 
second time on 'I'uesday, shadow-boxed 
for two hours, and agreed to try a third 
round on May 14th. At their first, on 
March 26th, the western allies announced 
they were suspending the activities of 
their travel office in west Berlin, to which 
east Germans wishing to visit Nato 
countries had to apply. The Soviet 
ambassadf>r, Mr Abrassimov, had no news 
(jn Tuesday of any reciprocal measures 
for removing obstacles to travel. Herr 
L'lbricht duly chose the occasion to 
announce increases of from 20 to 30 per 
cent, from May ist, on the dues paid by 
west (Ternian hauliers using east (German 
roads and canals leading to Berlin. 



France 

If yo^ word there 

PROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

The bill extending the concept of col¬ 
lective guilt in French law to combat 

new forms , of delinquency dcriion- 
stration^^ sit-ins, .and so on—has had a 
rougher passage than once seemed likely. 
The “ bill, which will make it ppssible 
to jail and fine people involved in violent 
demonstrations if they personally 

have done nothing violent, had been 
attacked as dangerously illiberal. The 
government also ran into trouble with 
gaullist. deputies in parliament, who 
created difficulties at the committee stage 
—though they did not always do so for 
Irbera) motives, 

The minister of justice, M. Rert<? 
Pleven, responsible for the bill, and 
M. Eugene Claudius-Petit, who intro¬ 
duced it in committee, lx)th happen to 
belong to a small group called Progres 
et l)emocratie Moderne (PDM)— 
the section of the “ European ” centre 
which allied itself with the gaullists after 
General de Gaulle’s departure. The 
orthodox gaullists remember that these 
people used to attack them for. their 
authoritarian as well as their nationalist 
views. Many gaullrst depnities therefore 
saw an excellent opportunity to play the 
game of holier-than-thou—and to remind 
the government that they exist. 

The government had also to reckon 
with other pressures. The bill temporarily 
united the divided left. It also provoked 
a last-minute outburst from lH^eral 
opinion. The editor of Le Monde pro¬ 
tested in a signed editorial that the pro¬ 
posed legislation could lead to real- 
life French version of Z ” (the popular 
film about the murder of a Ctreek left¬ 
winger). 

Faced with this sudden counter- 
offensive the authorities retreated a little. 
They slightly watered dbwh the text of 
the. bill. Thus in the new; yersiiwti: paly 
those whu have ** consciously Vetpajt^ in 
a crowd after the beginning violence 
and destruction** can be found'^ilty. 
But the principle of collective golU aw 
the scope Ipr jdangeious interi^^^iom 
Stitt havii 

their existence^ voted for the h ^ 
went by 38 

. 

' iThe debate phL the w^bole prpbtem of law 

a new clphax soon. 
--- advanitage of th^ dimsti^ pf aJI 
■,patties.'.for.saddled' 
.authorities. 
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Areiiltyou partlculartxx>? 

There are, of course, ma^ny banks but 
Coyitts is of a differchl order. It caters 
for particular people aitd always has done. 

Being small, Cout|&<g^s customers 
more personal attentioh'^iiarrative 
statements of accoi^ftt^;for example, showing 
the/«// details of eitbib triia^ctiOn. 

You’d notice the sli^^^lnce at Coutts- 
in a hundred small TTie most mbdcfn 
methods are used—the old courtesies are 
still observed. 
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and hutnbliha thoug^iS^ns. 
tlWup-tV'cnsare lowssearch 
satellites ixwortttlr\g this Qlobe 

incoiporaftihg itnfttruiwerd^toM 

tjyfVe? x-RsySpechDweters 
ElodYw e«er®/ InstTuvnewts. .. 
Radio Astronomy Receivers... 
and Ion Mass spectrometers. 
Thc'umaalnatiotn t»Mtes, 


/ And what: 

: about IWetectWc: 
•. pianKets ? 
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Spain and Germany 

Two-way approach 

fROM OUR SPAIM CORRESPONDENT 

One of the, myth$ of the p^sent Spanish 
regime is that the ancient Basque town of 
Guernica , was destroyed not by German 
bcmabers in the service of General Franco 
but by the Basques themselves. So la.<it 
Sunday, the 33rd anniversary of the 
bombing,, police troops barred all the 
roads approaching Guernica to prevent 
Basques from making their customary 
pilgrimage there. Abdut thirty arrests were 
made. 

Not that the regime is ungrateful to its 
allies in the civil war. Ritual tributes are 
still paid to their memories and some 
enthusiastic nationalists attend annual 
masses for the souls of Hitler, Mussolini 
and those who died with them in the 
defence of western civilisation.*' Even 
postwar Germany has (for the wrong 
reasons, Germans sometimes say) occu¬ 
pied a privileged place in official Spanish 
esteem. The press, generally so eager to 
mock or sensationalise shortcomings in 
Britain and other democracies, treats 
German affairs, with the same seriousness 
as those of the Vatican. 

Herr BrandVs electoral success caused 
Spanish officials to moderate their 
enthusiasm for things Germanic. Brandt 
was known to be friendly with exiled 
Spanish socialists and avoided visiting 
Spain with Herr Kiesinger in 1968. But 
his foreign minister, Herr Scheel, was 
considered more open-minded, and his 
visit to Madrid last week was described 
as of transcendent imjiortance. Herr 
Scheel undoubtedly gave the government 
satisfaction. Chancellor Brandt’s socialism 
was demonstrated to have bluiited horns. 
All the right things were said, in public 
about closer German^panish co-operation 
in science, techhblogy atid industry : 
Spain is to adopt Germany’s., colour tele¬ 
vision system and German credits were 
announced for a big irrigation project. 

But Scheel also pleased the democrats 
when ^he said at a press conference that 
Spain’s |>olitical structure, “ so different 
from that of EEC countries,” did that 
permit Spain’s integration with Europe. 
Most Spanish democrats are Europhiles 
and believe that by empliasising this point 
EEC leaders can help bring about liberali¬ 
sation in ^ain. 

At the Gemum^ Bmbtay Herir Scheel 
met four distinguished Spanish demo¬ 
crats: JOiSe Marik de Areika, Don 

Joaquin Satrustegui, • both liberal 
ihonarchktv and fr&lds^ of Don Justn de 
Boibon; Pttrfessbr Ruii Gimenea, the 
Bbezal Gaelic tender Mdio noW pxefert 
the term ^ locial democrat Gfariit^ 
ian , demoerkt ” ; and Frbfessdr Timto 
Gelvah, A wi^ many ^friends id 

die 

Sdieel’i ibbt visitors Warned him not to 
be taken: ih by demotratk-scwinding 
language Sfktnish mkisters s^eda^ 


They emphasised that no seal progress 
towards democracy was besAg 
And they outlined the > abae of the 
democratic opposition: adbwsty fpr 
political prisoners ; recxigiution of |ioIit^l 
parties and free trade unions ^ uiin^endl 
suffrage and control of the goventintent 
by a democratic parliament. 

Government propagandists wrote ^ 
meeting off as an abstract social exercise. 
But the four democrats represent a signifi¬ 
cant sector of Spanish opinion. Don .Jfdse 
Maria, who has been conducting a 
vigorous educative campaign for liberal 
democracy, would almost certainly, be 
prime minister if ever Don Juan came to 
the throne (now an unlikely but npt 
totdly discounted possibility) and Senors 
Ruiz ' Gimehez and Tierno Galvan 
probably have a larger political following 
than any of Franco’s ministers. The 
meeting will have heartened many humble 
Spanish democrats, embittered by yean 
of neglect by western friends, and it has 
certainly not harmed federal Germany’s 
prestige in Spain. 
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Canada 


Au nord, citoyens! 

Canada’s " low profile ’* foreign policy 
has suddenly grown a hump. And this 
has coincided—if that is the right word 
—with the equally sudden discovery of 
the neW strength of separatist feeling in 
Quebec, 't'aken, together, these two 
developments are enough to focus an 
unusual amount of international! attention 
on Canada. They provoke two questions. 
Is Mr Pierre Trudeau going to succeed 
in holding the country together ? And 
how is his need to do so related to the 
upsuige of a newly nationalistic Canadian 
approach to external issues ? 

On April 8th his government intro¬ 
duced legislation to extend territorial 
waters from three to 12 miles, to 
restrict fishing in some areas beyond that 
limit, and to enforce Canadian control 
over all shipping movements in Arctic 
waters within 100 miles of any Canadian 
coastline. To foresull the risk that the 
International Court at The HagUe might 
rule against Canada on these matters^; 
Trudeau government simultaneously noti¬ 
fied the tJnited Nations that it would no 
longer accept any cohipulsory jurikliction 
of the 'Court in disputes arising from 
Canadian claims to exercise control over 
marine resources, or over thf pieieiyation 
of the ** marine environment’^ 

At that inoinent the American super¬ 
tanker Mta^attun was. just starting her 
second venture into the Nos^ West Pas¬ 
sage, helpfully escorted^ 
wot^ldV ’ most |Kywerfui non-sendm ice* 
breaker^ Canwa’s Leuii Si/l^r€ni. The 
frieudty co-oj^tiveness nl 

ports was iti stwerp 

now between Ottawa .«neyMRli& 

immediately developed. tlie Jmte 


nient’s spokemian was quick to declare 
that the United States would recognise 
no other countryV jurisdiction over Afri¬ 
can ships Qutsiqe territorial^ waters of not 
more thaii miles. Oh Aprjr 
the Americans delivered the imte 

of protest they had addressed to Canada 
for many years, formally rejecting thd 
proposed assertion of jur^iction.' 

Canada promptly rejected this protest, 
and on the 22nd its House of Commons 
gave a second reading to the Arctic 
Waters Bill by a vote Of 198 to none-*-*a 
show of unanimity for which recent 
Canadian parliamentary history had ptbr 
vided little precedent. The New Bethc^ 
cratk: party leader, Mr T.: G. DowlAs, 
had urged allopposiUori members to mow 
the world ’‘that on this qucktion Cana- 
diahs are united.” And Mr Lester Pearsdn 
had encouraged his successor as prihie 
minister to go ahead ” no matter what 
they say in the United States.” 

Mr: TrudcAu has in fact brought 
together n domestic and an external issue, 
each of whidi provides a national rallying 
cry. Canadians are deeply concerned 
about pollution of the ,environm«m 
ever more anxious abodt thecoU^uences. 
of letting tlw Americans have a free hand 
with Canadian resources. And^ this, is a 
moment for natioiial rallying cries, if ^er 
there was one. 

During the last few days of the cam- 

E krf for the Qu|^c Olsons that werO 
Id On Wedne^y, indi<^tionS^ bad; 
multi^ipd that Mr Ren6' L^vesejue’s 
new rqrii QuAe^oisg which stan^. un- 
conmromiskigly for ah ind^ndeUt state 
of would do unexpected]^: #cll, 

and that die Untim Nariotinfa jbe 
eclipsed. The old party . of- Maurice 
tilkiplessis, which had rul^ the province 
agm^ri since tg6^ ha<|^d^^ ^ stt^dfe 
the issue ot skt^atk^^ a way that 
neither satisfied its si^Mtoiers wr he^ 
to inspiie codfid^l^ 

-futute. ' 'w':;. 
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;vltywi» ojwSfcted’ihit 

polls—^as 

lal!; Rpart soon aftRnyardf^ 
sepiaraCbt Elements rallying 
Ee^que. A|fd how thiAmay weH^liAbben'. 
MttiougK Libei^t^ led by Mr; 
Qt^ram onV straight federalist;,tine, have 
won a; qi^elaenlar vifstory,. ' Ac I 'rtWl 
ooposkiod iclhallcti^e they .^1 fane looks 
like being a sej^ratwton^^ , ; 

\ Quebec never really gone tor one- 
man*one*vote^ and. the layout of con¬ 
stituencies ^for provincial elections heavily 
l^ours the rural areas against the cities, 
where Mr L^esque^s support is strongest. 
But there .is ’little cohsolation for federa¬ 
lists in I the fact that Ae Parti Queb^cots 
has collected a fiftli of the. popular ^ote 
but won only a few seats in the 
asseinbly. Canadians do not want, to l^ye 
th hold their country to^Aer'Jby sotUe- 
th^ unplea^n^ly Ulster^t^ gerry¬ 
mandering. Any old nsttipnsd rallying cry 
lyoutd be better than that. And, just now, 
Canada seems to have got itself rather 
a good one. 


Tunisia 


Vaulting ambition 

Mr Ahmed Ben Salah, Tunisia's once 
powerful minister of planning, must be 
sorry now that when he was sacked last 
autumn he did not accept his country's 
ambassadorship in Madrid. He believed 
then that lie would be reinstated when 
President Bourguiba got well enough to 
come permanently -back to Tunisia (as he 
intends to do in June). But once Ben 
Salah was out of of^e the public clamour 
against him, breaking out after years 
of repression, sealed his fate. In March 
he was arrested and charged wiA high 
treason and his trial is expected this* 
month. 

This has not been the work of those 
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The moot dynamic market in Latin 
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BcononVic Beview of Mexico assesses 
the implications for business. 

An aimusl subscription to on# rsvlsw (4 
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who run Tunisia in Mr Bourguiba’s 
absence. Convalescent though he still is 
in Paris, the president took Ae decision 
thkt no one else dared to take. It was 
ui all conscience a hard one. A trial of 
Mr^Ben Salah can hai^ly escape being 
also a trial of the Tunisian rq^isne. 

For nine years the government and 
the ruling Destour party supported Ben 
Salah's plans to modernise Tunisia’s 
economy and gave him unlimited powers 
to carry them out. Now they arc accus¬ 
ing him of dragging the country to ruin. 
The story is not as bizarre as it sounds. 
Tunisia, a country with few resources, 
needed a brilliant man to lift it out of 
its poverty. Ben Salah was brilliant—and 
highly regarded in Washington, Ae source 
of much generous aid. He was bursting 
with ideas and energy. He was in fact 
going to work miracles and everyone 
knows that in development miracles take 
a great time. So he was given the l^eneht 
of the doubt for as long as possible. 

Among the charges against him is 
one of using public funds to 'conceal 
the excessive losses in his extensive co¬ 
operation schemes. I'hese schemes, which 
involved the collectivisation of land, 
played a large part in his downfall. The 
co-operative .system has its merits so Jong 
as the farmers involved are given a gen¬ 
uine stake in it. But Ben Salah's methods 
were ruthle.ss. Thousands of pea.sants 
were left with no land to work. Others 
within the co-operatives were paid so 
badly that they nearly starved. By last 
autumn it was clear that the country 
could stand no more. Where the regime 
was seriously at fault was in having been 
dangerously slow in reading the warning 
signs of countrywide discontent. 

Other charges against Mr Ben Salah 
say he ignored party directives, acted 
unconstitutionally and deceived the 
president. It is unlikely to be disputed 
that he aimed, through total control of 
the economy, to make himself the presi¬ 
dent's successor. Is this high treason ? 
Ben Salah could face a deaA sentence. 
But, whatever the sentence, President 
Bourguiba would lie likely to lighten it. 

Uganda 

Here too 

BY. OUR EAST AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 

April 30th was the deadline for some 
50,000 Asians holdii^ BiitiA passports to 
apply for. permission to remain in 
Uganda. This is the result of a two¬ 
pronged effort to Africaaiise the country’s 
economy. A law that canSe into force in 
January lays down that non-citizens must 
have permits to live in Uganda, aind must 
be registered with the authorities by 
the end of April. The government has 
also begun to implement a licensing 
policy that will help local *cjtizens in Ae 
world of conimerec*; Certain, good^ can 
be sold only hy Ugandan citizens, ifid 
trading dn certain areas it mirict^ >in 
the< same way. r ^ 


The Asian, tradert-^an^ e&tin^ted 
10,000 of Anm-—are most inun^ia^v 
aif^ted- B^t office workers and crafts¬ 
men will soon join'Aefn,| for it seems that 
most will be given perniifis valid oidy for 
Aree to nitie monAs, In coibtrasi lawyers, 
doctors, engineers and architects have, in 
most:Cases, been given permits ^r two or 
Area y^rih Businessmen wiA assets of 
£4,000 in Uganda do not require permits. 
Most managers and company Arectors are 
expected to receive permits allowing them 
three to five years* stay, 

President Obotc, at the opening of 
parliament a fortnight ago, spoke harshly 
of those Asians who had not been prepared 
to take out citizenship. But he made it 
clear that there would be no move to kick 
Ae Asians out en masse. “ We would like 
their departure not to cause them or those 
dear to them, or even ourselves, any 
human affliction.” He said the government 
would arrange ** a systematic manner 
through which these persons are to dis¬ 
engage Aemselves from their hold on and 
continued residence in our country.” 

However, it is estimated in Kampala 
that out of Ae i2(),(xk> Asians now in Ae 
country only about 50,000 will be Acre 
in eight years* time. These will probably 
all be citizens by birth or constitutional 
right. The others will have gone eiAer to 
Britain or to India. More than 1,000 heads 
of families have already applied for entry 
vouchers to take them to Britain, and 
another 1,000 applications are expected in 
May. This is putting even greater pressure 
on the voudier system imposed under 
Britain’s 1968 Commonweal A Immigrants 
Act to limit immigration to Britain. Of the 
1,500 vouchers available each year all, 
until now, have been allocated to British 
Asian residents in Kenya. There is 
an e.stimated waiting list of some 7,000. 

Football 


Ee-aye-addio 


Big days for British football. In London 
on Tuesday Arsenal slaughtered Ander- 
lecht of Belgium 3-0 to take the European 
Fairs cup 4-3 on aggregate, their first 
trophy for 17 years. On Wednesday in 
Vienna Manchester City took the Euro¬ 
pean Cup-winners’ cup, beating Gornik 
of Poland 2-1, Nearer home ■ Chelsea 
sallied into Indian territory north of the 
1 ‘rent to replay Leeds in the English FA 
cup final ; found the natives friendly, not 
to add the referee, Rnd came back to 
dollyland with a 2-1 victory and the fint 
FA cup in their history. 

Meanwhile Glasgow Celtic, having 
walloped Leeds to get Aere» were standing 
by for Milan, hoping to complete a clean 
British sweep of all Ae Eun^an trophies 
when they play Feyenoord of Holland 
there in the European cup final on 
6th; England were preparing, nope too 
confidently, to defend Ae Worjd Cup in 
Mexico; and the cricketcum-demo,season 
(see page 20) has started. , 
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Quality in 
an age of change 


GROUSE 

SCOTCH 

WHISKY 




For the true connoisseur, 
the first taste gives 
unusual satisfaction and 
arouses considerable 
interest. The mellow^ 
character of carefully 
aged Whiskies 
refiecting our 
blending skill belies 
mass production. 

Compare it neat with 

any other Whisky— 
tb.0 really sur6 way 
to make a test The 
differeuce is u|imista^Ue< 
Faiaoiis Grpu^ 
WMsky-^th a * 
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THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 


Russia is growing up-^ 
but not fast enough 


Russia is no longer the land of the muzhik. 
According to the preliminary results of 
the census taken last January, 136 million 
Soviet citizens, -some 56 per cent of the 
population, now live in towns. But the 
rural population—nearly 106 million 

r >ple—is still very high. While not all 
these work on the land, the proportion 
of farmers is still much higher in Russia 
than in industrialised western countries. 
This lag reflects, to a langc extent, the 
backwardness and low productivity of 
Russian agriculture. 

When people move from region to 
region in the Soviet Union, they tend to 
move from country to town. Nearly i.f) 
million people do so every year. This 
migration is slightly larger than the 
natural increase in the countryside. This 
is why the rural population actually 
declined by 3 million from one census 
to the other. It also provides half the 
explanation why the urban population 
climbed by 36 milliion during the same 
11 years. 

In 1959 only three Soviet cities had 
more than one iiiilHon inhabitaiits.' Now 
to these three—greater Moscow (just over 
7 million), greater Leningrad (just unde: 
4 million) and Kiev, the Ukranian capital, 
(1.6 million)—one must add seven more : 
Tashkent, Baku^ Kharkov, Gorki, Novo¬ 


sibirsk, Kuybyshev and Sverdlovsk, in 
descending order of size. The booming 
Byelorussian capital, Minsk, is also 
expected to cross the million mark soon. 

I'he authorities have apparently 
managed to keep the development of 
Moscow and Leningrad in check. Ibe 
relatively new towns in the Urals and 
l>eyond, which set the pace in the post¬ 
war period, are now growing more 
normally. Today’s mushnx)m towns seem 
to ibe scattered around the country and 
linked with specific projects. Tlius the 
population of Bratsk, where a giant power 
station was built, more than trebled 
within just over a decade, rising from 
43,000 to 155,000 inhabitants. The town 
of Togliatti, where the Soviet Fiats are to 
come from, grew at the same rate from 
72,000 to 251,000. And though the 
exploitation of oil from Siberia has only 
begun, the town of Tyumen has already 
jumped from 150,000 to 269,000 
inhabitants. 

A census usually provides some odd 
bits of information. From this preliminary 
Russian report one learns that Birobidjan, 
the Jewish Autonomous Region which 
was once thought of as the Soviet home 
for Jews, now has barely 173,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, less than a third of whom live in 
rural areas. But one still must wait until 



the Russian computers have digested their 
statistics for inforniation about the social 
make-up or the educational level of the 
Soviet population. Ihe social trans¬ 
formations they are* likely to reveal will 
explain why Mr Brezhnev and his 
colleagues are having such difficulty 
drawing up the economic plans they have 
now promised to produce for the party's 
241!) congress later this year. The old men 
do not really know how to cope widi a 
changing society. 


Baby shortage 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT ^ 

The birth-rate in the Soviet Union has 
decreased by 30 per cent in the past 
decade. It is now half or an even smaller 
fraction of what it was at the bt^inning 
of the century, wlien it was one of the 
highest in the world. Si^ce the last census 
the population has grown from 20&.8 
million to 241.7 million. I’lie net rise— 
51.5 million births minus 18.6 million 
deaths—corresponds to an average annual 
growth rate of 1.4 per cent. 

The falling rate is causing great ipon- 
cern in Russia, where there is still a shor^ 
age of manpower. Part of the alarm is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the low 
birth-rate is limited to the Russian and 
western, republics—the Ukraine, Byelo- 
ru.Hsia and the Baltic .states, which still 
account for more than half the Soviet 
population ; in the Asian republics it is 
still very high. I'hc population of the 
Uzbek, Tadjik, Turkmen and Kazakh 
republics jumped by 40 per cent or more, 
although part of this increase was due to 
migration from other parts of the 
country. 

The Soviet pattern is fairly classic : 
birth-rates always tend to fall as regions 
industrialise. But housing may also 
have something to do with it. Many Soviet 
families live in communal flats and most 
in small ones. It is not until the first child 
is horn shat the parents are entered on the 
Iht for a two- or three-rootned flat. The 
queue is long and a family has to wait 
many years. People are less willing to 
mUerate overonowded conditions traay 
than they used to: hence smaller families. 

T^he Russians are now considering^ seays 
of encouraging a higher bind^raih- 
Surprisingly, there are no maternity -ot 
family allowances except for very lange 
families. All a Russian mother gets is a 
holiday a few monlKs before and 
after giving biith. But the Rutefoni do 
rhave a utiivertal 
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kjndergSrtSa system, whkh capers for 
chil^r^n (he age of sis; mpnths. ,1^ 
view Off this, proposals tiow ^ing put 
forward seem very extreme; It has been 
suggested that a woman should be paid 
for some years after giving birth, and that 
if a second child is horn the term should 
be 15-18 years. The example of Hungary 
is cited where, since 1967, a mother is 
paid £ao a month for aj years after her 
child is born. The Hungarian birth-rate 
has^ increased. 

Experiments in Armenia have shown 
that it is cheaper in the long run for the 
state to pay a mother to stay at honie 
for seven years rather than send her back 
to work and pay for child-care. The 
problem with this solution is that it would 
reduce valuable womanpower now for 
an uncertain increase in the labour force 
in 20 years’ time. 

The absence of most contraceptives in 
the Soviet Union is not an official means 
of boosting the birth-rate. It is probably 
the result of the conservatism and inertia 
of the ministry of health, which rejected 
the pill as bein^'dangerous. But abortions 
are freely obtainable for as little as £2 and 
home-made contraceptives are available 
for less. As in the west, there is an alarm¬ 
ing increase in the birth-rate where it is 
least desirable—among schoolgirls. l*he 
cloakrooms of abortion clinics are reputed 
to be fuU of rucksacks and holiday gear 
belonging to young girls who have told 
their parents they are going on holiday. 
This is another baby problem the Russians 
have yet to solve. 

Jugoslavia 

It's Kosovo's turn 

Jiigo.slavs claim that Ko.sovo is the most 
densely populated fanning area in the 
world after Albania. It is also Jugoslavia’s 
poorest and most troublesome province 
and tile home of most of the country's 
million Albanians. Last week Jugoslavia 
hnally decided to do something about 
it. The communist party presidium issued 
instructions that Kosovo (which is part 
of the republic of Serbia) be given tpp 
priority in the allocation of development 
aid under the new 1971-75 plan.. It is 
said' unofficially that Kosovo might he 
awardedt as much as £2:^0 million by 
1975. Such a -huge grant would almost 
cettainly require painful cuts in the 
development ^"programmes of other 
republics. This is probably why the 
Jugoslav leaders took so long to make 
a decision about Kosovo. 

Kosovo may no longer be the God-for¬ 
saken backward province of the Turkish 
empire that it once was, exploited and 
neglected at die same time. But it is still 
far below the level of any other Jugoslav 
region. For over a decade now, and par¬ 
ticularly since the fall in 19^ of.the 
former vke^resident, Aleksandar Ranko- 
vie, wiio used to look upon KOtovo 
i a si^pect step-child, considerable invest- 

i^nts'tove b^n coming in. But to little 



Poor and bor§d: Kosovo's Albanians 

effect. Kt>.sovo’s average per capita income 
in 1947, was 50 per cent of the Jugoslav 
average ; by 1969 it had slipped to a 
ineie 38 per cent. 

I’he main problem is Kosovo's birthrate, 
which is one of the highest in Europe 
and twjce the Jugoslav average. It is 
particularly high in the rural areas where 
tlie majority of Kosovo’s population lives, 
'i'wo-thirds of the lalwur force is employed 
on the land, wiiich is divided up into over 
100,000 smallholdings of four hectares or 
less. 

Productivity ha:* been low in Kosovo's 
industrial centres, mainly because of the 
low level of education among the workers 
and tlie acute shortage of trained man¬ 
agers and technical staff. Of almost 
15,000 jobs earmarked for personnel with 
university degrees and other professional 
qualifications fewer than 6,000 are hJled at 
the moment. Most local industrial firms 
are heavily in de*!)! and continue to suffer 
losses. 


Russia’s jpilitary presence ii^ljhe Mediter¬ 
ranean, has reoenCly monJifiee^ its ^oitility, 
towards Jugofslkvia may wefakeh what 
irredentism there is. But the Albanians of 
Kosovo still remain very touchy about 
any signs of discrimination. 

There was an outcry in Kosovo last 
month—and the matter was also raised 
in the federal assembly in Belgrade—^when 
a consignment of books from Tirana for 
the new university in the provincial capital 
and other schools was impounded en route 
by customs . officials ^,in Jugoslavla'*s 
Macedoniah republic. ?Thn offenddd 
Albanians ^w this step as a sign of 
Macedoniah jumpliiess at Ahe increase of 
.Albanian nationalism. 

A recent opinion poll among Kosovo’s 
young people revealed that only a quarter 
of them were satisfied with their way of 
life. It also revealed that the majority 
of them, on their own admission, spent 
their free time “ sleeping and being 
bored." Only 8 per cent of them were 
members of the communist party. Perhaps 
the biggest task facing the Belgrade 
government is to give those young people 
a sense that they too have a stake in 
Jugoslavia’.s future. 

Czechoslovakia 

Clearing the desks 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORREiSPONDeNT 

Czechoslovakia has fallen victim to a 
particularly virulent form of Parkinson’s 
law. By the end of 1968 there 
were 659 ** non-productive ” government 
officials for every thousand workers. With 
the development of federalisation since, 
the proportion of bureaucrats has presum¬ 
ably increased. Almost overnignt one 
administiative machine Ijecame three— 


One reason why trained people have 
not come to Kosovo is low pay. The 
general manager of the Trepca mine 
until recently earned less than a skilled 
worker in other parts of the country. 
I'here has also been an exodus of trained 
people from Kosovo. Most of those who 


the federal government, the Czech and 
the Slovak—each sprouting a profusion 
of parallel civil servants from ministers 
to doonuen. The official paper of the 
Slovak communist party recently 
admitted : “ We now have a vastly 

inflated administrative apparatus’but the 


left were l^rbs who had become anxipus 
about the future after Albantax^ aatiohsllist 
deniopstrations in November, 19^. Much 
of the nationalist feeling expremd,in those 
demOiaSftrations was directed ^jgainst the 
Serbs, who had l^een the dominant group 
^ i 3 »rovince uruil 1966. 

The political tensidns in Kosovo have 
subsidea since Februswry,/i969, when the 
UbAers against 

into 

, 4 hc' v;-; dfi^ihaljstg' .. h^d 
denianilM. The werei that 

such a step 

slow mignt 

'Hoxha 

Albania, which feds threatened hK; 


results leave much to be desired. 

Perhaps bureaucratic inefficiency 
accounts for three-quarters of the recent 
fall in pmduction. Now the government 
has decided to h^ve a^ ^^ck at reducing 
this bureaucratk Its aim, is tp 

remove no less than, ro plw cent of the 
civil servants from .fhe^ie^iO^ce desks tnis 
year (hid;; 

first' 

with hurekaai|^iin.jV.^ 
etity set out to ** ” 

by transfetmg^ltietiw.to 
ptre^Hietion—with the resufi^J^ii^\tSeir 
juunjMsrs merely njukipliedlislJw-'.f^"***" 

'>;i^XjPPw wa^rs into tomt. ^ 

Stjtt until now;tW^4(wNiM^ 
** nas remafiMgiw N i ty alvi»- 
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SLATER, WALKER SECURITIES (AUSTRALIA) LIMITED 


becomes 


AUSTIM 



A changig of name. 

Acloi^rlink 
with AustmHa. 



Summary pi the 
Statement b3riJie 
Ohairman, abridgfd 
from the 1969 
Directors’ Report. 


Mr. I. J. D. Murray 

Chairman and Managing Director. 


The Directors are pleased to announce another 
record year for Slater, Walker Securities 
(Australia) Limited and one in which the company 
achieved a 97% increase in earnings per stock unit, 
a 29% increase in assets per stock unit and a 
60% increase in dividend rate. 


The ytar 1969 was one of con¬ 
siderable activity. Group net 
profit was $A3.8 mill, compar¬ 
ed with $A1.1 mill, in 1968. 
An important feature of the 
year was the Company’s increas¬ 
ing involvement in Investment 
Banking activities, with Beaver 
Underwriting Corporation 
Limited (a wholly-owned sub¬ 
sidiary) acting as merchant 
bank and as a ^ancial adviser 
to all the Con^Mmies. within 
the Australian Group, as well 
as to the outside public. 

In keeping with this expansion 
as an Investment Banker, the. 
Company has taken substantial 
or controlling interests in a 
number of publicly quoted in¬ 
dustrial and mining companies. 


During the year the Company 
completed seven acquisitions 
and also successfully floated 
Mining T'inance Corporation 
Limited. Since joining the 
public lists in October, 1969, 
Mining Finance Corporation 
has been very successful in the 
investment of its funds in both 
listed and unlisted mining com¬ 
panies. At December 31, 1969, 
it held investments which had 
an excess of market value over 
cost of more than $A7.5 mill. 
The Company has now estab¬ 
lished a strong base for future 
expansion in Australia. With 
the formation of an Investment 
Bank, wd the increasing in¬ 
terest in mining investment,' 
the Directors consider that in 


the next decade the Company 
will be able to expand at a 
greater rate than previously. 
More particularly, the Direc¬ 
tors forecast that, in the 
absence of unforeseen circum¬ 
stances, the Company will earn 
a profit before tuation and 
minority interests of not less 
than $A12 mill, in the year 
ending December 31, 1970. 


Copies of the Annual Report 
may, be' obtained from The 
Secretary,! Australian Indus, 
trial & Mining Corporation 
Ltd., Gold Fields House, Syd¬ 
ney Cove, N.S.W. Australia. 


'Ifie clumge of naaie.4riNli#€!niHMiiv‘to 
AUSTRALIANINDUSTRIALft MIl«mGi^FC^TION UMITED 
w«saiq»a^by8iiaBe|Miimat-lh»ExtneediiM^O(li|MM]|iibetib^ 1970. 
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FOREIGN BRANCHES 
ARE NOTHING LIKE ITS 
HEAD OFFICE. 


If they are, you can bet your bottom 
dollar that they’re uncomfortably out of 
place. 

Because whenever banks expand 
abroad, they usually end up similar in 
character to the way they are back home. 

All well and good if they simply want 
to make their clients feel at home. But as 
far as doing business goes, we have our 
doubts. 

To our way of thinking, a bank's for¬ 
eign policy should be essentially foreign. 

Which is why we vary our approach to 
suit each particular country. Instead of 
automatically setting up a branch system. 

In Germany for example, we have 
a majority share in a major German batik: 
Deutsche Union Bank. 

In Italy, we have a wholly owned sub¬ 
sidiary: Bankers Trust Financiaria S.p.A. 

In Belgium, we have a large share in 
the Banque du Benelux. 

In areas such as the Middle East, we've 
appointed representatives who know that 
part of the world like the backs of their 
hands. 

For merchant banking in Britain, imc 
haveourownsubsidiary company: Bankers 
Trust International Ltd. 

While in the world’s financial centres 
like London and Paris, weVe set up. our 


own offices. Staffed largely with local 
bankers. 

All this means that wherever you do 
business with us, you’ll be dealing with 
insiders. 

People who’ve made more contacts and 
know more about their country than any¬ 
one we could send over. 

And as far as we know, we’re the only 
major American bank with a foreign pol¬ 
icy like it. 

But then, we’ve always been a little 
more imaginative in our approach to 
money than most banks. 

give our officers the sort of freedom 
that encourages creative thinking. 

We let them have far more responsi¬ 
bility than they’d have elsewhere. 

And we refuse to saddle them with 
committee rule. 

Which is why, on top of ail the usual 
banking services, we come up with more 
than our share of original ideas. 

If you’d like to hear about them, get 
in touch with any of (Htr European offices. 

You’ll And our money’s jiBt as restric¬ 
ted as other banks. 

But at least our ^linking isn’t. 

BankersTrust 


.. 


lOTY. 
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Smiles before the storm: Rogors (Mt) with Fulbright 


Swept on by events 


Too soon for comfort after his broadcast 
report of April 20th on the Vietnam 
war, Ptesident Nixon sat down again this 
week to prepare an explanation of his 
policy in Cainl.>odia, to be broadcast on 
T'hursday evening. Events have been 
moving too fast for him and have forced 
a test of the Nixon Doctrine (enunciated 
at Guam) while he was manifestly unready 
for it. The pressure to carry the South 
Vietnamese campaign more openly into 
the Cambodian border areas had been 
felt in Washington since the fall of Prince 
Sihanouk, but those who opjjosed it were 
able to hold their ground so long as a 
chance seemed to remain that the new 
regime in Pnoni Penh would be spared a 
fight to the death with the communists. 
By this week, with the roads cut south 
and east of Pnoni Penh, the chance had 
disappeared, and with it the last military 
reason for restraint on the Cambodian 
border. 

The domestic political reasons for re¬ 
straint remained, and still remain, strong. 
The Secretary of State, Mr William 
Rogers, got a chilly reception iridepd when 
he tbld the Senate Fot^ig^ Relations 
Conirhittee of Cambodia’s request for 
large supplies of arms (^‘hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of cldllars Worth,” the chairman, 
Senator Fulbright, ^id) at ^ closed hear- 


Washington, DC 

ing on Monday. All but one of the 
Senators, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, were hostile to the idea. What con¬ 
cerned them was not so much the obvious 
fact.that the Cambodian army is utterly 
unable to make any effective use of mili¬ 
tary supplies on any such scale as Uieir 
by now traditional fear that arms supplies 
would be followed by advisers, and 
advisers by American fighting troops: in 
.short, that what hapijened in Vietnam 
would be repeated in Cambodia. 

Wednesday’s events took the Senators 
hy surprise. Not from the White House, 
but from the news agencies, they learnt 
that the decision to send American mili¬ 
tary advisers across the border into Cani- 
boaia with the South Vietnamese troops 
had already been taken. With the 
advisers went tactical air support, air 
operations controllers, ambulance heli¬ 
copters and other unspecified bgistical 
assistance, according to the statement 
from the Defence Department. With this 
done, the question whether or not to 
supply General Lon Nol with moaw arms 
became a relatively minor to lie 
decided 6n technical grounds^ thc^h the 
White House indicated that it wdfs stilb 
being earnestly discussed. ■ ? i 
Predictably, SeiUttor , Mansfield and 
Senator Fulbright jud^^ th»; Administra¬ 


tion’.s action mistaken, while Senator 
McGovern declared himself “appalled,” 
More unusual was the dissent of two 
Republican Senators on the Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee, Mf Cooper of Kentucky 
and Mr Aiken of Vermont, both .sup¬ 
porters of the present Vietnam policy. 
They joined with two Democrats in offer¬ 
ing an amendment to the military assis¬ 
tance Bill at present before their 
committee to prohibit the sending of arms 
and advisers to Cambodia. The con¬ 
servative Senator Tahnadge of Georgia 
commented that it wa.s precisely this kind 
of action that had led to the deep and 
costly involvement in Vietnam. 

This widely accepted argument rests 
on an interpretation of the history of the 
Vietnam war itself which is open fo ques¬ 
tion. President Johnson may have made 
a mistake when he decided in 19^ to 
.send the huge expeditionary force to Viet¬ 
nam, but his deci.sion was taken deliber¬ 
ately and was by no means an automatic 
consequence of the presence there of 
American advisers or American arms. 

He sent an army because he thought 
that what was at stake made it necessary 
to do so. Similarly, Mr Nixon thinks it 
necessary to avoid defeat in Vietnam, and 
for that reason has acceded to the utgings 
of the soldiers to give American support 
to an attack on the communist forces in 
what was once their Cambodian sanctu¬ 
ary. If this limited support is eventually 
extended to full support with American 
troops it will not be bccau.se the advisers 
and the ambulance men have to be 
rescued, but because the exigencies of the 
war are judged to require it and are 
allowed to override the considerable 
domestic jxilitical drawbacks. 

A test of the Nixon Doctrine it is, all 
the same. In Vietnam itself President 
Nixon, with his policy of withdrawing 
American troops and building up the ^ 
South Vietnamese army and the Thicu/ 
regime, is trying to work down by stagejf 
to something like the degree of involy^ 
ment in which he now finds himself m 
south-eastern Cambexlia: American 

advisers, American logistical services 
American air support, with Vietnaij^e 
troops doing the ground fighting. Hcltiay 
choose to confuse matters by calling^BUCh 
a state of affairs a “just peace” bi4 it is 
what he is aiming at if. his actions are 
any guide. Whether it^is attainawe>^s 
yet to be shown* The latest Catf^p^ian 
operation ds an exerbiae in how 
misation” might work if it 
pletecb .Its success or failure him 

-something about the chances whole 

policy. 'I.'-■ 
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Democracy for, 
democrats 

Washington, DC 

Just now the presidential nomination at 
the Demorratio national convention of 
1972 does not look like tfie most c;Iittcrin|;* 
of |)oIitical prizes, hut who can tell what 
changes two years may bring? Lack of 
funds, lack of pr>wer, and a lack of, a 
leader who can hold out the promise of 
victory weigh upon the Democrats. Still, 
a had | 5 atch like this can also he a salutary 
test. Since it is not usually in times of 
prosperity and power tluit parties reforni 
themselves. The need for reform was 
clamant at the disorderly Democratic 
convention at C-hicago in 1968 and out 
of the chaos of disputed rules and 
contested credentials emerged two 
special committees of inquiry, one of 
which has just reported. This is Senator 
George MefJovern's (Commission on 
Party Structure and Delegate Selection. 
'Flic <»thcr one, the emnmittee on party 
rules with Representative James (THara 
of Michigan as its chairman, will report 
in Novemher. 

“ Mandate for Reform,*' the title chosen 
hy the McGovern commission, blends dire 
warning with calm reassurance, and one 
can .see why. The div^er.se territorial 
cliieftains and powers tliat make up the 
national party liave to he told tliat they 
must .swallow some changes or worse will 
come : they have also to he assured that 
the fhange.s proposed are changes which 
they can live with. Parties being the kind 
of institutions that they are, nobody has 
the absolute power to dictate anything. 

'Fwji months ago the cnjumlssion sent 
off letters to the chairman c>f every state 
party jjointing out to each one the 
manner in which his organisation needed 
to mend its ways in order to conform 
to the guidelines which the commission 
had drawn up. In theory it is all perfectly 
watertight : the. commission has definite 
powers conferred by the last national 
convention, the “call" for the next 
convention will incorporate its findings 
and the state parties have to send delega- 
tk)m in 1972 whicli have beep selected 
in conformity with the rules laid down, 
or exp<;ct to l)e refused admission. 

V ’ In practice it may indeed go like that, 
^or, as everybody concerned really 
Understands, it may go (»therwise. Senator 
l^Ugene McCarthy in his words of 
CQtmniendation at the ojiening of the 
report, mentions “ the danger that this 
dorttinient will be just one more paper 
that?.? politicians may prefer to ignore." 
There are two pages of tiiese commenda¬ 
tory mrnarks from party leaders and they 
show illuminating diversity of mood. 
Senatetr McCarthy wants to see the new 
guideline!*} “ enforced.” Mr Hubert 
Hvteiphifey declares himself “confident 
that the^ national and state parties- will 
' find the Commission's work to ]be most 
helpful." Mr Lawrence O’Brieti, tfie 


chairman of the Democratic National 
0)mmittee, the man who has to run 
the office and hold things together, 
works, in a warning against trying to 
drum anybody out of the party. 

, Mr McGovern docs Ins best to remove 
any ambiguity, but a degree of ambiguity 
remains. Perhaps the most controversial 
pas.sage, potentially, in his report is the 
one that as.serts the commission’s legal 
.status : having been created by the wish 
the national convention, it sayg, “ our ^ 
WsportsibiJity extends to. tjhat bod!y 
and ; ^at tedy alone.” Thfaifei^. Us 
gurdtfihes:^^ the selection of deJeg^tes^! 
will in effect unless and until the 19^ 
cohv^^pn decides to change them. The, 
intends to stay in existed' 
i^twee^ now and then. “ A.s a matter pf 
policy ” it will work “ as cipsely as 
possible *' with the state plirtjes but, 

. if ne^sary, it will do what Governor 
Rich^ Hughes’s equal rights commitfi^ 
.did,;after the credentials fighU; o\^er 
Mississippi delegation in 1^(64 : decjdie 
for itself who is out of line a^ndSthreaten 
recalcitrants with, the'' refusal ,0^ creBen^' 
tials hy the next convention. Perhaps it 
Copld : hut if too many disputes loomed 
.with too powerful state parties therp 
.inight he strong pressure not to carry 
things so far. 

Governor Hughes’s committee was 
C()nv''prned onlv with di.scrimination 
aga'nst Negroes in a few Southern states. 
lUie 1968 convention approved his work 
and made ids rules its own. The same 
rules are adopted hv tVic McCiovern 
commission : Demociats arc not to he 
kept out of partv meetings because they 
are not white. Rut the McCiovern rules 
cover a much wider range of complaints 
against the practices that flourish in the 
stale parties to the detriment of the 
process 1)\ which the most important of 
all party decisions, the choice (^f presiden¬ 
tial candidate, is made. Apart from the 
under-represented racial, minorities, the 
present arrangements keep wodien, young 
people and people of modest means 
under-represented ; the delegates to the 
1988 national convention, observes the 
report, “ were predominantly while, male, 
middle-aged and at least middle-class." 

State parties are now to he required 
to make an effort to get more women on 
thgir delegations, together with more 
young people l»etwecn 18 and ^o years of 
age. Some .state parties exact unreason¬ 
ably high fees from people seeking 
, election as delegates, or from people 
proposing them. Once elected, a delegate 
can still be milked. Politics has 
become an expensive Jv)bby and the 
party machines are inclined to make it 
more expensive still as a means of keeping 
the closed circle closed. Another way 
is to require unreasonably large, numl>ers 
of signatures on petition.s. These are all 
practices which the .state parties are told 
to stop and they are urged to 
make positive efforts to get more 
represeoiative delegations, j , 

Whai fkfaits the feforhiers on is the 



; will th« party swathw hit dos^f 


belief generated by the spectaclg'of the 
last convention, that “ the image of an 
OjCgan^tion impervious to the will of 
the and file threatens the future of 
the I’hcy .see tliernselves working 

“£^gainst .a backdrop of genuine unhappi¬ 
ness andi^tiftjpust of millions of Americans 
with nur polttical system," anct:^hey argue 
that pof^lar control of the Democratic 

party is vital to. its .survivaV’ tbc 
commission lists an a Imosttlendless varietv 
of devices ‘ by which popular oo^ttdl js 
kept at arhi’s length. I’he uni^t rule, which 
the last convention condemned (that i.v, 
binding all ^delegates to vote with the 
majoritv at each stage of the selection 
process) is one such device, Texas applied 
this rule last tune almost evervwhere. 
Proxy voting is another *. an official of 
the Missouri partv turned up at a town¬ 
ship meeting with more than enough 
proxv votes in his pocket to elect a 
candidate whom the meeting did not 
waul. 

Variou.s ways exist of preventing the 
voters knowing what they are voting for. 
New York State's election law forbids 
candidates for delegate to state whom 
they favour for presidential candidate. In 
California the names of nominees for 
delegate do not appear on the ballot u.sed 
to select party candidates. Usually, there, 
the ** .slate ” or list is identified by the 
presidential candidate whom it favours, 
i)ut in 1968, because of President 
Johnson’s deci.sibn to withdraw, one of 
these slate.s did not even have that 
information to distinguish it, merely the 
nante of its chairman, the Lieutenant 
(governor. Three party officials put 
together thi.s entire list. There are .six 
states where, delegates were elected with¬ 
out having .seen fit to say which presiden¬ 
tial candidate they supported. But that is 
m)thing to the 24 states which selected 
their delegates “ by a process which began 
before the calendar year of the conven¬ 
tion," that is, l>efore anyhpdy could know 
Who the Democratic presidential candi¬ 
dal^ would he, or what the campaign 
issues, would be. 

At thi.s ppmt in its list of delinquencies 
the McGovern report .throws,in another 
odd fact, that the members of the Demo¬ 
cratic National Cotnmittee had 110 votes 
at the 1968 convention themselves ; and 
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a new page on 
the aluminium map 


At Anglesey, North Wales, Britain's 
new aiummium smelter is being erected 
yvith care and expertise by a special team 
of Kaiser Aluminium technicians. Men 
with experience from Kaiser Aluminium's 
affiliate and vvhollv-owned operations 
on five continents. Men helping to put 
Anglesey on the aluminium map. 

The new 100.006-ton Anglesey 
Aluminiium Itd.^smefter, a joint venture 


in which Kaiser Aluminium is a partiqi* 
pant with Rio Tinto-Zinc and British 
Insulated Callender's Cables, is pioneer¬ 
ing Britain's new age of aluminium. 

, Anglesey will meet 20 per cent of 
Britain's booming aluminium require¬ 
ments, assure Kaiser's commercial clients 
of long-term supply, and will help to 
strengthen the U.K. balance of payments. 

A major ingot supplier to Britain. 


Kaiser also participates in the newly 
organised Alcan-Bopth Industries group 
in the U.K„ and has wholly-owned or 
affiliate operations on five continents. 
Kaiser is the world's fourth largest 
integrated aluminium producer and the 
most diversified. 

Sales approach £386- million and 
earnings top £25 million. 


Creators in the New Age of Akiminiiim 
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InsuraiXice 


Statement by Sir Paul Chainbers 


The following are extracts : 

RESULTS FOR 1969 

Premium income (excluding long-term business^ormerly 
“ life and capital redemption ”) increased by 6.2% to £372.401. 
The overall underwriting result was virtually unchanged, an 
improvement in the USA,being offset by a very sharp deter¬ 
ioration in. the UK and Republic of Ireland together with less 
favourable results elsewhere. The underwriting loss was £8.301 
against £8.2111 in 1968. 

Investment income increased by £3.8m to £27.2111 and the 
total profit before tax was £20.201 against £16.51^. The net 
profit after tax amounted to £ 15.3m compared with £11.9111 in 
1968. 

DIVIDEND 

An increase is recommended for the final dividend from is 3d 
to IS 6d per 5s unit which, with the interim dividend paid last 
November, will make a total of 2s 3d (1968—2s). 

USA 

Premiums in tlie USA rose by 4% to $472.4111. 'I'he under¬ 
writing loss incorporated in the Accounts was cut from £io.6m 
in 1968 to £5.3111. 

Underwriting conditions generally were no easier than the 
previous year and the improvement is mainly due to vigorous 
management remedial measures. The report by American 
consultants appointed to investigate the viability of insurance 
business in the United States was reassuring. We are imple¬ 
menting a detailed programme of action to improve profitability 
both in the short and long term. 

ELSEWHERE OVERSEAS 


In motor insurance we increased our share of the mazicet but 
there was an Increase in the frequency of road accidents and 
individual cbims costs. Revised rates are now being applied. 

Other accident insurance experience was mostly adverse, 
particularly in employers liability iMisiness, and appropriate 
underwriting action is being taken. 

Premium levels for industrial fire insurance are still well below 
what is required and they are being reviewed. 

Results for the Republic of Ireland were very disappointing. 


MARINE AND AVIATION 

The gross tonnage of ships totally lost in 1969 was 20% up 
with the loss of several large tankers ; rates for these have been 
increased. Steps were taken to improve the results of general 
hull business but the effect is being eroded by rising repair costs. 
Cargo busine.ss showed some improvement but there is still a 
need for higher rates. 

Aviation business showed a material improvement and pro¬ 
duced a profit of some £o.5m. 


INVESTMENTS 

Our investment income which increased significantly last year 
has doulbled over the past seven years. With more than half, at 
market values, of our General fund’s invested assets in equities 
we are in a position to take full advantage of opportunities both 
in the fixed-income and equity markets; although in the short¬ 
term the return on. our funds could be improved by greater 
concentration on fixed-income .securities we feel the longer-term 
interests of stockholders and policyholders are best served by 
continuing to invest substantially in equities. 


In Canada underwriting conditions worsened substantially. 
Small profits were made in Australia and South Africa. In other 
overseas territories our operations in general developed satisfac¬ 
torily although k continued to lie difficult to make underwriting 
profits in Western Europe. 

UK AND REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 

1969 proved a very difficult year with a severe increase in 
claims and a heavy burden of additicmal expense imposed by 
legislative getion, of which selective employment tax was the 
most important ; this amounted to £o.8m. There was an overall 
underwriting loss of £2.801. 


LIFE 

There was a satisfactory increase in new annual premiums 
for both life assurance and annuity business. One of the most 
important innovations during the year was the development in 
conjunction with building societies of schemes which link life 
assurance with building society deposks. The schemes have a 
great attraction for short-term savings and durihg the second 
half of 1969 no less than 20 building societies entered this field 
in conjunction with the Group; atlother 
13 societies have already made arrange¬ 
ments with us for this year 


The ANNVAL GENERAL’ MINING of the ROYAL INSURANCE 
COMPANI^ UMlTBD unU he hMAn We4n€Sd!ay ^oth May in LiverpooL 
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thiw wto dertrd in 1964. pekgat^s frani 
)Caa<a.^wa^re chosen l)>^, the party ofiirers. 
Those* from Georgia and Louisiana were 
smiply chosen by the- Governors. Some' 
parties show bizarre discrepancies in the 
apportionment of ' delegate positions 
l3ctween different parts of the state. The 
roninii.ssion has a proposal to correct this, 
Imt its proposal is itself a compromise 
and leaves room for uncertainty about 
the relative weight to be given to popuia^ 
tion and party “ njemliership" in itself 
a vague and variable term, 

I'he attempt to scrape away these and 
other encrusted features of the ancient 
and diverse party system goes far beyond 
die concern with southern white supre- 
macism which troubled the last twei 
conventions. In one way or another, every 
state party in the Tountry is now told 
to change its ways. When the cpniinissihn 
held its hearings last year it was received 
with a nattirai suspicion by the pafW# 
regional potentates, who saw the 
dissidents flbekirig to l)e hearditnd feared 
the whole inquiry 'es a stratagem to 
undermine their own positions in the 
service of sonie theory, v' 

And indeed, an exerci.se of this kind 
may threaten the cohesion of the esta¬ 
blished system of political a^rrangemerits, 
alliances, offices and routines by which, in 
large part, the country is gox^erned. The 
party is a closed cireJe in many places, 
and the reform movement is an attempt 
to open it Up, demolishing the barriers 
by which the established leaders protect 
their security and their authority. The 
report does not indicate what place the 
state and local office-holders will have 
in the new, open system that it talks of : 
how can it ? But that i.s the question 
they will ask. 

Unhappy Kennedy 

The tragedy at Chappaquiddick con¬ 
tinues to haunt Senator Edward Kennedy. 
Early in April the grand jury which .-^et 
out to investigate the circumstances in 
which Miss Maiy Jo Kopechne died 
quickly decided not to hand down any 
indictments and the District Attorney, Mr 
Dinis, declared: ‘^Thc case is closed.^' But 
on Wednesday iill the testimony, given at 
the sec^ret inquest in January was released 
—764 pages of it—and with it the report 
of Judge Boyle, who conducted the 
inquest. These documients were withheld 
from the grand Jury. The judge did not 
. believe some of the Senator’s testimony 
and he says so. - 

The probable explanation Of th^ facts, 
he v^rqtc, Was/ that “ Kennedy and 
, Koj>^h^e did not intend. to! return to 
EdgartoWn at tliat time ; tjiat Kennedy 
did not intend to drive to the ferry slip 
^ and his turn on to Dike Road {leadir^f 
I to the' fatal bridge] was intentbiia] “ 

I AmoO^ thb ihcpnsistcnciw which; struck 
the judgO 'was the availability of the 
Seriji.tdi^V cba.qffeiir (Mr Ktttnfedy seldom 



Judged and found wanting 


Kopecime tokl no one that she wa.s going 
bark t(» the mainland ; and that she left 
her handbag and the key to her hotel 
room at tlie cottage. Far froni being 
unfai^iiliar with the route he took and its 
admitted hazards, the Senator had driven 
across the bridge twice, on the day of the 
accident. I’he Senator testified that he had 
approached the bridge at alx)ut 20 miles 
an hour and the judge commented : “If 
Kennedy knew of the hazard, his opera¬ 
tion of the vehicle constituted criminal 
conduct.” But it would he difficult to bring 
criminal charges now. 

It IS not so much what the Senator did 
on that dreadful night which matters, but 
the truthfulness of bis subsequent explana¬ 
tions. He conceded, in a television broad¬ 
cast .‘rhortly after the accident, that he 
had lied once al>out what had happened. 
Now it is lacing suggested that he did not 
even tell the whole truth under oath, llie 
Senator immediately issued a statement 
insisting, that he “ truthfully answered all 
the questions asked of me ” and-rejecting 
the judge’s charges as unjustified. 

The judge’s doubts—even though they 
go little h^orid what many people have 
.suspected—and his surprising harshness 
are a sev'ere personal and political 
blow to the last of the Kennedy brothers. 
If the Senator still aspired to be his 
party's presidential nominee, in 1976 if 
not in 1972, the judge's words appear to 
have erased .such hope.s. 


Fairer call-up 

'Fhe l)elief that with money and knowiiow 
a young man stands a good chance of 
evading Conscription will go by the board 
if iiH of President Nixon’s p^posals for 
reforiii Ijecomc law. True 'to his, election 
promise^, Mr Nixop in ^ message to Con¬ 
gress last week said that he would ^ tike 
to aMisfh ihe “draft” in favour of all- 
volunteer ’ fojroes buA,. ,as ^this was not 
immediately feadMe» iie: planneid in the 
iheantime to, make the present system 
fairer.’ ,By executive /oW^r he has 
abolished future defeftricnik for fathers 
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of families and fpr young men iii j«)bs 
which are protected today. 

He also announced fhat if Congress 
gave tha necessary* approi^i he would 
abolish, deferments for univeri^y^wnder- 
graduates, ffiough those already holding 
deferments will not be drafted. At present 
.some 500,000 to 700,000 Students are 
deferred every year. Many lake protected 
jobs after university—a practice known as 
“ pyramiding.” Thh puts an unfair 
burden on those who cannot afford to go 
to college. 

’The Administration took the first steps 
10 reform conscription last autumn by 
introduemg a lottery .system. Young men 
were allotted a number according to when 
their hirtliday was drawn in the national 
lottery. But the judgments of indiyiduar 
conscription hoands on deferments vary 
and at .some con.scription boards much 
higher nuinliers were I'eached than at 
others. I'o avoid this Inequity, Mr Nixon 
has now a.sked for a “ national pall ” in 
place of the individual monthly quotas 
from local board.s. 

The President'.^ move was made after 
studying the report of the presidential 
commission headed by Mr I'hoinas Gate.s, 
a former Secretary of Defence. Thi.s 
advocated going over to an all-volunteer 
army by mid-1971. To attract sufficient 
applicants, it .said, the army would have 
to pay young men in their first two yearit 
of service as much a.s tliey would earn 
in civilian life ; thi.s would cost about 
$2.7 billion a year. The President tlid 
not go so far, but he asked Congress for 
$250 million in fi.scal 1971 (which begins 
in July) to ‘raise the pay of the.se recently 
enlisted men by 20 per cent. He also 
.<aid that he would ask for $2 billion 
more in 1972 for odier, (lenefits. 

Wallace out of 
style ? 

I'here is a bitter battle in Alabama a.s 
its voters decide which of the seven 
runners they will vote ior in the election 
to choose the Democratic candidate for 
Governor on Tuesday, May 3th. (Repul> 
licans are non-starters.) The tw6 leading 
contestants are Mr George Wallace, ex- 
Govemor and ex-presidential candidate 
and supporter of racial segregation, and 
the incumbent, Governor Albert Brewer. 
What was expected to be a walkover for 
'Mr, Wallace now promises to be a close 
race. Though the polls now put thei^i 
neck' and neck, some observers sensfc that 
the usually cocky Mr Wallace is getting 
nervous. What he calls ” the most 
important Governor’s race in the history 
of Alabama ” will certainly be crucial for 
him for,, should he lose;, his hopes of 
running again as presidential candidate 

Correct^: Credit for the f;;^rtoon on 
air^Uution which appeared oh page 46 
of The Economist last week: should have 
been given to Ken Dplan, Flint 
{Michigan) Joutnal. 
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in 1972 will fade, 

The first signal that Mr Wallace might 
be fei^liog cornered came last week when, 
in a statewide television broadcast, he 
slashed out at Governor Brewer who had 
'* heaped evil abuse ** on himself and his 
late wife, Lurleen* In fact, there is no 
record of any such statements by Mr 
Brewer. 'Fhe Governor, a 41-year-old 
lawyer, who took over when Mrs Wallace 
died, ha^ a much cooler and 
more sophisticated style and attracts 
a younger, better dressed crowd 
tlian Mr Wallace. He jibes at Mr 
Wallace's political ambitions, saying that 
he personally has no wish to be Presi- 

A business of your 

The swiftest way of becoming your own 
boss—well, partly your own—is to buy 
a franchise, that is a licence from a 
national corporation to sell a particular 
product or service or to use a particular 
process. It may be fried chicken or car 
wa.shrs, dry cleaning or child care centres, 
chains of pet .shops or—the latc.st turn 
of the whc»el—.services to franchisers. In 
return for a down payment (running, 
typically, from $12,5041 to $40,000) plus 
a royalty on sales, the franchiser is sup¬ 
posed to help the franchisee with advice 
on a she and sometimes with i'tnances, 
with advice and sometimes with training 
in modern business techni(|ue8. C)flcn he 
sells him supplies and equipment. The 
idea has caught on tremendously in the 
past 20 years and glamorous names 
have added a new fillip: Joe Namath 
(Broadway Joe's Re.staurants), Mickey 
Mantle’s Country Cooking, Inc., Edie 
Adams C'ut and Curl beauty parlours. 

But today the news in franchising is of 
regulation. Both New York and California 
have framed law's to protect the franchisee 
and Senator Williams of New Jer.scy is 
readying federal legislation which would 
control exaggerated advertising. The indus¬ 
try's trade association, the International 
Franchise Association, saw what was com¬ 
ing in February when it adopted a resolu¬ 
tion calling for legislation “ to require 
all franchisers to provide full and fair 
^ disclosure to pmspretive franchisees." 

It is not hard to find the cause. To.sti- 
mony a week earlier before the Senate 
Small Business Subcommittee had pre¬ 
sented an industry too willing to peddle 
a celebrity’s name for a swift buck, delud¬ 
ing many small businessmen (particularly 
black busine-ssmen) with promises of easy 
returns and indulging in accounting prac¬ 
tices which have misled many investors. 
Even worse have been stock market fiascos 
invalvii^ Hy-by-night franchi-sers which 
have rubbed off on the stock values of 
franchise operations that regard ihcm- 
.selvcs as beyoiwl reproach. Thtts Mr A 1 
Lapin who t*ras president of the IFA in 
1969 and wh6se International Industries 
Inc. owns 2i different franchising opera¬ 
tions with 1,000 Irandhiiees saw the 
paper wotih of his group cut by more 
, than one-third as the stock market took 
/ against the industry as a whole. 

# ■ That the market reacted so was not 
, 1 ^ i^krprisin^. There have been several bank- 
among franchisers in the fast 
and rcmal business. One company, 
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Washington, DC 

Performance Systems Inc, has received 
enormous publicity during a year in which 
its stock i^ice has slumped to a fraction 
of its. one-time worth. Perfonnance 
Systems is one of a crop of quick food 
chains started in Nashville, Tennessee, in 
the wake of the huge success of Kentucky 
Fried Chicken. Its figurehead, Miss 
Minnie Peaii, is a country music star on 
a local television station and its business 
promoter is a Kennedy neophyte, Mr 
John Hooker, who just missed the 
^vernorship of Tennessee in the last 
election but has every intention next time 
round of riding into the state house ** on 
the back of a chicken.” 

The debacle endured .so far by share¬ 
holders in Performance Systems came as 
the result of over-promotion of its prospect.s 
but also of an accounting practice which 
until recently was common among fran¬ 
chisers. Franchising income has several 
components ; the initial fee which a fran¬ 
chisee pays for his franchise ; a 3-5 per 
cent kick-back to the franchiser 011 the 
turnover achieved by his franchisees; 
income from supplying equipment and 
raw materials (the batter with 16 herbs 
and spices) and from leasing out the 
franchised prcm'i.scs themselves. In the old 
days of franchising, income from all these 
sources came in a little bit here, a little bit 
there. But when the boom .set in during 
the past few years income to new fianchis- 
ing companies from the first source, the 
initial fee paid by a franchisee for his 
franchise, tended to outweigh all the 
others. For instance, of Performance 
Systems' $13.4 million revenue in 1968, 
$i).3 million was made up of this “ front 
money ” and $8 million of that was in 
the form of unpaid promissory notes. 

It could not and did not last. 

Vague estimates of franchising sales ifi 
the United States run as high as billion 
a year, or in per cent of the gross national 
product. Much of this is car dealership, 
car service and petrol stations, but there 
is probably $40 billk>n-$5n^billion worth 
of business in fast food and limited menu 
restaurants, boutiques, computer teaching 
Mntres—the whole gamut of service 
operations which has spread across the 
United States during the 1960s, There arc 
now wdl over 1,000 franchising companies 
(25a of them in last foods alone} and 
some franchisees in America, 

As ithft economy slows up it seems 
unlikely that franchising will fome to ^ 
hah with It. But it' is pretty dearly ifi 


support. Big business stands in v bdtfer 
chance of getting long contracts from 
him-^if he returns to power he may have 
as many as ei^t years in office. He may 
well benefit mm the increased number 
of Negroes who are registered to vote. Of 
the I million people who are expected 
at the polls, some 250,000 will be black. 
If they give their block vote to him 
rather than dispersing it among some 
of the other six candidates, his chances 
of winning would be good. This does not 
mean that Governor Brewer is a racial 
progressive. He gained the trust of the 
white community by asking the State 
Legislature to enact a “ freedom of 



for a bout of severe consolidation. Big 
franchisers arc taking over smaller ones 
every week. Big food companies outside 
franchising—Pillsbury, General Food.s, 
Consolidated Foods—have already bought 
out leading franchisers. 

At the same time the call for regula¬ 
tion from Congress is already being met, 
willy nilly, within the industry. The IFA 
resolution to cure misrepresentation by 
franchisers to prospective franchisees is 
only one much needed example. .Since 
Senator Hart’s anti-trus^t sub-committee 
first drafted a Bill three years ago to stop 
franchisers from imposing restrictive agree¬ 
ments on their franchisees—such as exclu¬ 
sive .supply clauses and arbitrary termrna- 
■tion—ithc.se agreements have largely dis¬ 
appeared through the sheer pressure ut 
mounting competition ; small businessmen 
simply will not tie themselves into a poor 
contract with ” Maryland i.umpfish 
Fritters ” when “ Virginia Lumpfish 
Fritters ” can give them a better deal. The 
attorney general of California has already 
ruled that franchise agreements should 
be registered as a security and this aloue 
is likely to work against both restrictive 
agreements and ” you can’t miss ” promises 
to prospective franchisees. 

One jarge potential abuse remaips 
unattended to and it is of the making of 
government itself. ()ver a period of five 
years the Small Business Administration 
won acceptance for the idea that franchis¬ 
ing—sharing the. risks and sharing the 
capital costs—^was an ideal way of getting 
blacks and members of other minorities 
pitchforked into becoming small business¬ 
men. The, big car makers and enjiabltshed 
franchjsiing nuimcsscs like International 
Jpdustties, Inc. have made a promising 
start<W^h concearionai^ terms to mthdrity 
f^ci&ei^s, extra training and the WkCi 
But under the Republicans black busi- 
n^ii^*^ Woitiiy goal though it may be, has 
became somethin of a lad. Thus in the 
Oqpaitment nf Oomnierce and thf SBA 
frandiising has taken on thg proportions 
of a cure-all which it cannot*, particularly 
at this stage in its history, poslmly sipstain. 
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General Motors' worldwide sales of cars and trucks in 
1%9 totaled 7,160,000 units. Outside the United States, 
CM sales increased from 1,677,000 to 1,900,000 cars 
and trucks—an increase of 13 percent and a new record. 

Digests of the General Motors Annual Report have in 
recent years been' translated into German, Spanish, 
i^.rench and Portuguese. The dipests are prepared fpi" 
..tSi^jbution'Overseas .^ a meahs of informirtg deal(M$,. 


suppliers, government Officials and .the investment com¬ 
munity about the Corporation's business* 

The complete Annual Re|>oiPf in English is being sent 
to over 1,360,000 GM stockholders, as well as ernployes, 
brokers, financial an^|^ts„ dealers, suppliers and others. 

: If you would, like a' copy, of the General Motors 
ArWiw.Jlpoi^r d^$te„please write to: General 

'*'?ic|iigin;dij?%' 












save tifrife-^^ save money 
-save wear and tear! 

Pye R8cfiotdleiih6rtes offer you up to 20% increase in efficier^cy. That's the rate of improvement 
reported by many Pye customers—largo and small companies alike, over the whole spectrum of 
industry. In deliveries. In turnaround of costly transport. In contact with employees on the road. 

How often would 20% greater efficiency have saved situations for you in the past ? 

Pye Telecommunications are the largest manufacturers of mobile radiotelephones in <he U.K 
That's some indication of the experience you benefit by. When you rely on Pye. 


the vital contact ^ 


PyeTefeCOnrinril^^ Ltd Nawmark«t RomI. Camundge CB#8PO. Tat: Cambridge ( 0223 ) 61222 Telex : 81166 
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choice"' law to frustrate integration in 
the schools. 

When embarking on this campaign, 
Mr Wallace reportedly said that he would 
have to “ win big ” if he was to make 
an impact on the national scene in 1972. 
But some people think that he ne^s 
more time and that his best hope is that 
one of the lesser candidates will draw off 
enough votes from Mr Brewer to make a 
run-off election necessary. Although Mr 
Wallace is a charismatic politician, the, 
chances of a big win seem slight. The 
Nixon Administration, particularly in the 
person of the Vice President, Mr Ag|iew» , 
is making a steadily stronger impact in 
the South. If Mr Wallace does not run in 
1972, it seems clear where most of those 
10 million votes he caught in 1968 will 

go- 


Nasa shuttles on 


Washington, DC 
Congress had two chances last week to 
rap the space agency on the knuckles 
for the failure of Apollo 13 and it 
rejected both of them. The House of 
Representatives went so far as to add 
$268 million to the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion’s request for an authorisation of $3.3 
billion for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration in the coming 
financial year. And tlie Senate Space 
C^ommittee, after recommending the 
small cut of $17 million from Nasa’s 
proposed budget, purred all over two of 
the Apollc 13 astronaurs who turned up 
to answer questions about their near¬ 
disaster. 

In the House, however, those who 
opposed giving Nasa more put up an 
impressive, tough fight. Representative 
Rarth of Minnesota almost won his 
campaign to have $190 million taken 
away from the pfans to develop a reusable 
space shuttle and permanent floating 
.space station. He warned his colleagues 
that the shuttle required such a 
sophisticated combination of aerodyna¬ 
mics and ballistics (because it must take 
off like an aircraft, reach sub-orbital 
heights like a rocket, survive the heat 
of re-entry into the atmosphere and then 
make a gentle, controlled landing) that 
it would cost billions before it was finally 
developed. Moreover, as such a .shuttle 
and station are necessary before it will 
be possible to send men to Mars, Mr 
Karth believed it to be the forerunner of 
a commitment for a Mars programme, 
something that Congress should not 
embark upon lightly. This line of 
argument won enough support to produce 
a tie vote, which meant a defeat. The 
entire budgetary measure then passed 
ea^iily. The next opportunity fpr the 
spacefbudget cutters will conie when the 
House Appropriations Committee sends 
its recommendations to the whole Housf 
next month. 

If q^ibers of the Sgngte Space 
Committee liyer^ uhenthusiastic about 


space, they gave no sign of it when faced 
with the Apollo heroes in real life. 
Senators vied with one another to feed 
the astronauts obsequious questions. Mrs 
Margaret Chase Smith asked what in the 
astronauts* background had enabled theni 
to keep so calm in the face of danger 
(the answer was their training and 
confidence in the ground crew) and what 
advice they had for youngsters wanting 
to be astronauts (answer; don’t drop 
out of school.) Even a self-confessed critic 
of the costliness of space travel, ^nator 
Hatfield of Oregon, invited the men to 
name what particular contribution their 
voyage made to new technology (answer : 
improved communications) and Senator 
Barr>' ClrOidwater proclaimed that every 
penny spent on space travel had been 
well spent. 

All were reassured to hear Dr Thomas 
Paine say that Apollo 14 might well fly 
on schedule and all were moved near to 
tears when Captain Lovell described his 
preference for dying near the earth's 
atmosphere rather than far out in space. 
The inquirv was as moving and measured 
a ritual as some village folk rite of spring 
and, taken along with the Rus.sian and 
Chinese satellites, probably augurs well 
for the chances of the space budget 
emerging from Congress with .some of 
the Hou.se-added increa.se still there. 


Judges in politics 

The Senate’s rejection of Mr Carswell, 
President Nixon’s second nominee for the 
vacant seat on the Supreme Court, has 
Jiad strange repercussions. On the one 
hand it has encouraged conservatives to 
call for the impeachment of Justice 
Douglas, the most liberal member of the 
Supreme Court. On the other it has shot 
Mr Carswell, rejected largely because of 
his inadequate judicial qualifications, 
into the limelight again—this time in a 
bid for a seat in the Senate. 

Opponents of the colourful and uncon¬ 
ventional Justice Douglas deny that there 
is any political motivation behind their 
^all for impeachment. But there seems to 
be little doubt that they felt a timely 
attack on such an out-and-out liberal 
would be politically popular in the 
wake of the Carswell affair. Radical Mt 
Douglas, who at 71 has just married his 
fourth wife, has b«en at the centre of an 
impeachment controversy before when he 
granted a stay of execution to two con¬ 
victed spies in the early 1950s. This time 
he is charged with writing in favour of 
revolution in a “ pornographic ” magazine 
and for having had connections, in the 
past, with gambling intensts in Las 
V egas. <■ , f / V 

If the Rep^lidins deny any political 
motives, the jDemperats certainly fear that 
,their opponents will expIpit the issue in 
the November eledtiom« at least hold 
it as a club over 1$!!^ h^s until the 
nomination of Justice^ B^ekmun to the 


Supren>c Court is confirmed. At first it 
, diat the^.TOestiggtipn might be 

parta^^But the tension! token 

out of the diranto when ttw, 
inclmed Judidtof 05Run.it^^ 

of' 

a .spieml dniv&ittee to investiga^ 
charges should be brought. Mr CeOer. 
the Democrat from Brooklyn who will 
head the committee, has said that he 
hopes to report the findings—it is not 
exacted that the committee will find 
grounds for inipe^hiu^nt—^within the 
next 6o days, or well before the height^ 
of the autumn electioneering. 

Mr Douglas may be kept above the 
election fray, but Mr Carswell is already 
battling it out with the best of them. 
His sudden decision to run for the Senate 
in his home state of Florida has sparked 
pff what promises tp to a bitter Republi¬ 
can battle for the seaf being vacated by 
a retiring Democrat. Mr Carswell has 
much running in his favour, as his rejec¬ 
tion at the hands of so-called northern 
liberals has earned him considerable 
sympathy in the South. Many think that 
he would be an ideal candidate to run 
against the Democrats. But there is an 
d>stacle in Mr Carswell's road to victory 
in the form of Mr Cramer, another suong 
Republican candidate who has been a 
member of the House of Representatives 
for the last i6 years. A long-time enemy 
of the Republican (Jovernoii Mr Kirk, who 
is .staunchly backing »Mr Carswell, Mr 
Cramer is refusing to ^withdraw from the 
race. And Mr Cramer claims to have 
the support of his old friend President 
Nixon. So, liowever, does the Carswell 
faction, although the White House insists 
that there was “ no presidential involve- 
jnent " in Mr Carswell’s decision to stand. 
The southern judge, it seems, may prove 
a thorn in the presidential flesh all over 
again. 
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SECRET AND IMPERSONAL 

Hankey, Man of Secrets: Volume I, 
By Stephen^ Roskill. 

Collins, 672 pages. 90s. 

The Gi^at War of 1914, fought with full 
attention from the wor£i*s press, gave rise 
to thousands of voluntas of memoirs and 
official histories, to soine great novels and 
poems, and to several works of real 
historical insight. The surviving archives 
of the main belligerents are nearly aH 
open ; surely everything important has 
already been reveakd ? But no: here is 
an entirely fresh picture 6f how British 
war strate^ was fomled. It is put together 
l)y a skill^ naval historian from the 
papers of the one tnan Who spent all those 
four and a quartet years at the centre\of 
the Brlti^ war machine: Maurice 
Hankey, a 37-year-okl Marine captain 
when the war began, still only a 
lieutenanNcolonel—though also a knight— 
when it ended. He served as secretary 
successively to the committeie of imperial 
defence, to Asquith’s various war commit¬ 
tees, and to Lloyd GeOrge^s war cabinet, 
of which he was, in his^own phrase (in a 
charming and loyal letter to Asquith), 
“ the linchpin.” He also now appears to 
share with his friend Bwinton the main 
Credit for introducing the tank, the 
weapon that resolved the tactical stale¬ 
mate of the war. So highly were his 
services regarded tjiat parliament voted 
him £25,cm at ttei^ce. ^ 

Hankey’s own “ ThW Supine 

Command ”—mawnly ^ cajctracted frito his 
diaries—-were pdMished seven ,years ago, 
just afteir hU deatly after tbri^ prime 
had him leaySl; to iWi»e 

But th^ tiMtooirs, blaifd, cbqr 
infonj^ive fs they wem, hia 
faK^h^iicibEhptle^ f>erfe<:t discretion 

^ich Hatil^ fampits, Captaim 
the first access 

ic^ Ipbarefutly gdktild mu^ have 

ttmm ^that ‘ " 

many secrets bbdause 
hiiii St safety valve)/ 
down what he reaB^ tl 
politicians, saibrs ano sc 
he dealt. Tllough the ^ 
strength of characj 
his text unalte^* 
in his book. L ^ t-> , 

interest to history am 
GaptaiiV^ RpdtiU (here I are .-^1 

somei too secret to appear, which 

this biographer can be relied, on to 
suppress wither »ying he has done so* 
Hpnkev owned his success to three old- 
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fashioned virtues: he worked very hard ; 
he wasj as George V said ” absolutely 
straight ” ; and ik was tact personified. 
Also, he had luck; Admiral Fisher in his 
heyday gave him an indispensable push 
forward, and remained his friend, though 
Hankey managed to retain also the friend- 
^ips (4 Beresford and for a time of 
Cnurchill. This was because,Hankey added 
to his virtues an oldfashioned recipe—he 
used the best butter. Anyone who can 
enjoy the spectacle of a paragon climbing 
to the heights of power, and anyone, who 
takes a , serious interest in the course of 
the 1914 war, will enjoy this l>Qok. It 
assumes familiarity with “ The Supreme 
Command,” but is otherwise full and deaf. 
Lloyd George will not looh; quite the 
same, shape again—his k^urice debate 
intrigue has never been .so fully exposed ; 
and there are many useful and interest¬ 
ing lessons about how to make, and how 
not to make, war. Until Milner’s diarbs 
are published, if ever they are, we shall 
have no licUer source for British strategy 
in 1917-18 ; and for 1915-16 this volume 
is likely to remain unsurpassed. 

Yet its central ' figure still remains 
almost too good to be true; a man of 
‘ simple faith, strong patriotism, and 
infallible competence. His Afrikaner wife, 
who survives him, clearly meant a great 
deal to him, but was so perfectly self- 
effacing that she hardly comes alive in 
these pages at all. Once we find him 
singing part-songs with his children in the 
garden ; this is almost the only human 
touch in the record of a war which he did, 
probably, as much as anybody else to win. 
He did it by utter self-devotion ; and by 
a secretary’s device which he explained, in 
a rare moment of confidence, to Aniery, 
whom he at first described as “ a scheming 
little devil.” (The confidence is not passed 
on by the biographer.) If, Hankey said, the 
ministers whose meetings he recorded came 
to no useful or dear decision, it was the 
secretariat's duty to^eatabli^ what they 
ought to have decided, and then minute 
accordingly. The British version of the 
soviet—that is, cowiitpttee*^y*t«^ . of 
government continued to work^n the lines 
^nkey laid down. As Captain Roskill 
remarks: 

Thougli he is dhtided to a brae share of 

the the system!! suceesji m smoofr- 

ing out difficulties and arriving at satisfactory 
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, rotnptoktilies; he ehnnbt‘ escape responsihUity 
for the delects of a system, which tended to 
produce ,formuli|e acceptable to both parties 
in a difagmement rather than clear-cut 
decisions, which ^pepded a great deal of 
time on cfrcumlocutory discussions, < and 
which produced'an ever-increasing flood of 
paper work. ' . 

It will be interesting to see how in his. 
second volume «his taiographbr rescues 
Hankey from the charge of responsibility 
for the decline in British armaments after 
iqi8. 


HOWMANYNOUSm? 

Urban Development in Britain; 

Standards^ Costs and Resources, 

2004 : Volume I, Population Trends and 
Housing 

By P. A. Stone. 

Cambridge University Press for* 'the 
National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research. 430 pages. 60s. 

What a relief for Mr Wilson and for the 
Minister of Housing, Mr Greenwood, that 
one conclusion to be drawn from 
thi.s academic and exhaustive research 
is that the present diminished national 
rate of housebuilding is just about right 
—for the moment. ' Of course this 
depends, in the analysis, on a far greater 
switch of resources into improvement and 
maintenance of the existing stock than 
is yet in evidence. But will any politician 
go into the election calling for a lower 
rate of housebuilding in order to achieve 
this end ? The unlikelihood of this 
shows how necessary and yet how hope¬ 
less is this painstaking extrapolation of 
future housing renewal and development 
(another volume on conimiercial develop¬ 
ment, roads, etc., is to follow). Of course 
this study, sponsored by the National 
Institute of Social and Economic 
Research, has had during its six or seven 
years of life a considerable influence not 
only on other academics in the field but 
on public thinking, llie government has 
even acknowledged the need to concen¬ 
trate more on rehabilitation and provided 
some new incentives for it. But, as Dr 
Stone shows and as many other 
conhnentators have argued, a large part 
of this is mere wishful thinking without 
the financial and fiscal policies to provide 
the right framework. 

Needs rather than demands, statistics 
rather than policies, are the meat of this 
study, and pretty chewy stuff' it iji. The 
method is to take alternative assumptions 
of household formation, house replace¬ 
ment and improvement; and sizes and 
standards over the forty years, to break 
tl^kni down into region^ and things like 
aUernative niigratibn rates,' to multiply 
them by the cost and availability of 
resources tbi dear with them; and fften 
to sfibe mem up into ^riqu^rinial 
prograhiihes- At the farthest extremies 
the assumptions range from'a tbtal bf 
10.7 million to one of 20.5 rtiJlIibn nlKv 
houies needed over the’ forty yea^s; and 
from £84^ thousand niHIion to £122 
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thousand millidil' ^ buiht* 

ing, maintenance imprw^^nt in 

Britain over the peri^« All aWhiptlons 
tested produced a simitar treikl over the 
years—a drop in new constniction in the 
-early 1970s, with the stciep rise only 
l)eginning at the end of the decade* The 
replacement rate, is the biggest yariable; 
but even the highest assumed rate when 
combined with the registrar general’s 
population forecasts^ (the 'middle of the 
three population rates .projected) .would 
produce an annual building requirenient 
in the peak years 1999-2004 of only 
726,000 houses a year. . ^ 

The trouble is^ of course that what 
appears on these charts and tables as 
orderly curves and logical progressions 
are more likely to emerge in practice as 
a series of bumps, surges and setbacks, 
But at least government and industry 
will now have a reference point against 
which to measure progress and policies. 
Since it is all carved up, beautifully into 
five year periodic the author cannot really 
be accused of taking too long a view for 
-practical purposes, assuming that his 
model can he adjusted in the light of 
experience. 

There are however other realities which 
have to be faced, by far the large.st of 
which is that 

iinlpBS some radical changes are made in 
the financial and fiscal policies relating to 
housing it is most unlikely that even the 
miniipum programmes analysed in this study 
will ' take place. 

Dr Stone calculates that, out of about 
£3,000 million a year total economic 
housing costs, as much as £800 million 
is not borne by the users, through the 
intervention of subsidies and tax relief.- 
If this were ,all redistributed to .poorer 
households the problem of bringing 
.everyone up to minimum modern 
standards would be .solved. He has His 
own ideas alx)ut hoW this might be 'done ; 
so have many other people and so is the 
government supposed to have soon. 

SENIOR 8 ERVICC 

Britaini and Her Army, 1509-1970: 

A Military, and SocM Suriwy 

By CfOrrelii Barnett. 

Alkn Lanr Thr Penguin Press. 549 pages, 
ilirntrated. £5. 

The arrrly is now Britain’s senior service. 
Or rat'hter, if one wishtfs to he tender to tihe 
Royal Navy’s pride, the navy is the senior 
service, the RAF the supporting service 
and the army the essential service. This is 
one of rnmsequenCda that have flowed 
from die end of empire. The ** blue water ” 
school of strate^sts conceal themselves, as 
it weim,' ih'iii hudear submarine and the 
continentalists tove a field day on the 
north <jk^an' plam. Vet, fundamentally, 
the British amiy b mMluuiged. It mnaips 
k force, although these 

^dhys it Is Jisffi[eered by prolessienab with^ 
>1^' sbcii!l maimers of genttemen rather 
tlhan^v gentlemen with the military viceiS' 
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of amateurs. of ^ ..still, 

after the small war.” tJuderstaUdably 
for this is what their experie^ has been 
since the end of the second w^ld war* 

Treaj^ siewly as a narrative,. . the 
history of the British army appears as "an 
imperial series of subalterns* wars, occa¬ 
sional! v punctuated by more , - ihassive 
excurl^iaris into the grinuncr, at trigonal 
wars^^W the European continent, Qeo- 
graphical immunity from invasion has 
ghren the loritbh ahny its peculiar 

regimental *' flavour, for outside Europe 
it is the exploits of a particular battalion 
or an individual battery that have counted* 
Many Historiam would be content to leave 
matters like that, except to add a dash of 
Fortescue by pointing to the political and 
financial nedect accorded to the army in 
the days ol^ace. 

This, fortunately, is not the path that 
Mr CorreHr'Barnett has chosen. The first 
of his virtues is to treat a serious but 
neglected aspect of British history 
seriously/ His second is to compress a 
monumental heap of research into, a 
smooth, concise, well written piece of 
analysis in which all aspects of military 
bfeV^cept those “ regimental *’ details 
--arc given their due weight* The third 
is his willingness to stimulate and provoke 
bis readers. 

In doing so, be develops and sustains 
a thesis. It is that the decisive turning 
points in Britain’s history came when it 
committed a field amiy to war in Europe 
ill alliance with other powers. The rest, in 
Mr Barnett's opinion, is a matter of side¬ 
shows. This may appear to be a curt way 
of dismissing the history of an empire* To 
some it may have tlie effect of waving a 
red rag in front of a bulldog, .But Mr 
Barnett is right : the history tif Britain— 
and its> empire—-pivots on the exploits of 
itsariny oh the European continent. Tbi-S 
in the end, vyas the way ^Iritain tilted' the 
balance of po^wer. Naval supremacy, on 
the Qjther i^nd^ preserved it from invasion 
—and starvation—and gave it, in the 
timing and place of intervention, some 
power of choice, though not so much, as 
V the history disastxous, pinprick, peri¬ 
pheral mids upon, the European shore 
shows, as is scrnietimes affirmed. 

Try as it might, Britain could not 
escape from Europe. Often, ito politicians 
pretended that they could* When the 
crunch came, the army vyhich they had 
neglected, and which was forced to sustain 
itself by its own inbred myths centred 
upon pxtra^European, small scale and 
regimental activities, went into action <ni 
the continent unprepared. It theri suffered, 
often bravely and more occasionally skil¬ 
fully, defeat. The professional soldiers died 
with their boots shining and. their .rifles 
cleans briglU and slightly oi^led* Bri*afh had 
then to pick up. the pieces and create from 
scratch new artoiti from volimteers where 
^bssible blit fawn itofiscripb when the chips 

' Mr. • him ' to 

seemingly; unavokhM^ The 

JlMst impoitapi; of d£Sfe->::bgt^ one most 
5jikely to pibdace the ra^\ of sabres—is 
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''^Mamtelnlhg tordatiipe prompts young 
people to see their flag as aomalhing 
they can aaw into the baeketdee of 
their trouaera.'* ' ^ 

—A comment on the BHtiah way of 
life in en Auitratian'a contrpiirerskil 
appraisal: 
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Can tiranlandtha Arabs lee^aiiist? 
WiU jMLT sticcaed? Can bibs 
Cambodia survive? 
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ROYAL INSTITUtEdf 
fNTERMATiONALAjFFMR^ 

by Oxford Uaiversity Priss 

Report on WbrW Affairs does not give 
A the answers, but it gjvet ail the facts.oh 
these and many other issues, so that 
students of current affairs can judge for 
themselves. 

AMWid St^ri/afOK £3 
' Ptrhnmtti- ' 

Ordu from; Journals MSMSir, Oxford 
ar thmgh asf naiii^sik >di imkselhtr 
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th^ n^d (or a CJojps of InfaAtjY. The 
more impoibint are jbeia , in 

quotation : v- ‘ #■' 

NoWrlt>y.i^ ^ tM U|fi)^ely 

don oC pMierVmtive i»iid> Labour policies, 
Britain, vm left ,Wiili an impfrlal 

ariny in imitt^ptam rale, ^ot British history, 
c ^anp recmlhise^, in 1^^ ^made plain 
that Britaji^ heeded for this role not a small, 
all-regular 'force, but a large field army 
formed by jthe mobilisable tramed manpower 
of the nadon ... 

In their, history, the Brisilh solved the 
problem of reconciling miliqiLay power with 
civilian goyemment (and a cCtvilian society) 
with remarkable success, fundamentally 
because of their immunity from invasion 
behind seasjcommanded by the Royal Navy. 
On the other hand, the British at times ran 
close to niuional catastrophe in their neglect 
and suspicion of soldiers. May it be that they 
never run it too close. 

A field army of conscripts, backed by 
•trained reserves, is the new, non-po'litical 
orthodoxy. "In lending his weight to this 
thesis, Mr Barnet specifically carries his 
histoiicaJ analysis and argument through 
into the nuclear age. It is |u5t at this point, 
however, that the argument needs to be 
questioned. It is possible, in other words, 
to go along with the forceful sentiment of 
the second of these two quotations without 
accepting all the inmplirations of the first. 
It may be that the future defence of 
Europe in an age of nuclear deterrents 
will not turn on field armies of conscripts 
but upon comparatively small bodies of 
professional troops, backed by a local, 
conscript militia. Britain and her amiy, for 
the wrong reasons, may be pointing put a 
new, military direction for Europe. 

Just Out I 
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The date book 
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Contains over 3,000 facts arid figures 
about fourteen European countries— 
conveniently tabulated for quick refer¬ 
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mROPE'S DISGIIAC6 

The Ugly Frontier 
By David Sheafs, 

Chatto and Windus, 231 pages. 45s. 

Beailty, as everyone knows, is in the eye 
of the bdholder. We do -no^ hear Herr 
Ulbricht and his party comrades complain¬ 
ing that their frontier Ls ugly^ To them it 
marks the lovely boundary of the western¬ 
most communist-«run state, pluckily grown 
of age in hostile circumstances. It has 
great functional beauty too. It keeps safely 
inside millions of doubters, if not 
opponents, that might want to follow the 
three million or so ungrateful citizens who 
chose to live elsewhere while the going 
was good. It keeps outside most of those 
western compatriots and others who, wit¬ 
tingly or unwittingly, might propagate 
** counter-revolutionary ” ideas were they 
allowed in. 

To the majority of ordinary folk—and 
that includes Herr Ulbricht’s inarticulate 
proletariat—this singularly sharp dividing 
line is a di.sgrace to Europe, Many want 
to, and most do, look uncomfortably the 
other way. But now Herr Brandt is calling 
everybody’s attention to it again by pro¬ 
claiming the immediate goal of his 
Deutschlandpolitik to be a reduction of 
the hardships and inconveniences caused 
by what he himself has called “ the crazy 
frontier.’* Herr Ulbricht, with that same 
breath-taking inconsequence with which 
he denies any exercise of press censorship 
in the Democratic Republic, dismisses his 
grotesque obstacle to civilised human 
intercourse as an irrelevant trifle. 

In his timely and authoritative study 
of the border between the two Germanics 
Mr David Shears Jets facts speak for 
themselves. He surveys the 858 miles of 
frontier and the 20 miles of Berlin wall 
from almost every conceivable angle— 
historical, territorial, architectural, tactical, 
managerial, sociological, commercial and 
political (parochial, national and inter¬ 
national). This may .sound daunting. But 
Mr Shears writes succinctly, lucidly, never 
dully, and always with gbe^ sense. He has 
himself been pretty well everywhere and 
talked both on the spot and in recondite 
places with people directly concerned in 
one way or another with the problems 
which the unnatural frontier has caused 
and is still causing, llie book is engagingfly 
illustrated and well indexed. Is it being 
unreasonable to suggest that a clearer map 
on a larger scale would have helped many 
readers ? 

Mr Shears came to the conclusion that 
the gulf between the two Germanies is 
widening, the divisions are., hardening : 

There is, it seems, not much that the west 
German's can do about these trends except 
to cling to such fr^l links as^ remain: to 
write letters, send iMUcels, keep tr|iins 
running and the trade flowing. West Germany 
will have to reconcile Itself to tfie prospect 
that the Ugly Frontier With all its hontm 
and inhumanity will last indofitiitely, that 
the Gi^rmsetn Denu^Ci^tic Republic,is a.gomg 
epneern .add that German ivuiiwatibn h as 
, remotords me crock of gold 
‘ mifibbw.' ■ /■' ■/; ■/ ' ’ ■ 


INSiOE THE VOLCANO 

Dividcdi tJlfter 

: f 

By Liam da Paot« 

Penguin, (Special.) 207 pages. 5s. 

Ulster 1969 
By Max Hastings. 

GMlancz, 203 pages. 42s. 

’rhe Sins of Our Fathers 
By Owen Dudley Edwards. 

Gill and Macmillan, pages. 50s. 

The British public had remained blissfully 
unaware for nearly fifty years of the gases 
hidden underneath the surface in 
Northern Ireland ; and when they finally 
exploded in 1969, they did so with the 
force of a frustrated volcano. Thanks 
largely to extensive coverage by press 
and television, everything combined to 
shock and appal us; the bitterness and 
brutality exhibited among those who 
struck and those who retaliated, the long 
rows of grimy houses, the squalor, the 
wet, the damp, the bleakness in autumn 
and winter of the whole scene. True to 
form and tradition, the Ulster problem, 
when it finally erupted, bore no relation 
to the physical and geographical size of 
the province. 

Only now do the books begin to appear. 
They are written for the admirable 
purpose of helping the outside world to 
understand—if it can be bothered—the 
nature and causes of this tough- and 
vicious dispute, which will almost 
certainly remain a fact of life for many 
years. TItc Ulster crisis, or the Northern 
Ireland problem, or the Irish question, 
call it what you will, refuses obstinately 
to relegate itself to the second division 
of the Public Affairs league, despite the 
ardent wishes of the spectators that it 
should do ,80. Hence the value of these 
three books, which is not lost merely 
because the authors, like everyone else, 
failed to predict the explosion^ 

For the layman the most valuable of 
these books, in terms of conciseness and 
calm analysis, is Mr Liaiit de Paor’s. If 
he is biased—and no ctoserver of Ulster 
can hope not to be—he shows it through 
the use of studied understatements rather 
than through direct polemics. It repre¬ 
sents a brave attempt to put the dispute 
in its right perspective, and it has the 
additional merit of being a pocket-size 
200 pages. The, author takes the rea^r, 
albeit with some speed, over a long period 
of vlrish history, so that the riot$ and 
disturbances of, today as. one more 
episede of turbulence in a country that 
has had more than Its fajr share of 
religkms and communal wars. 

Ulster 1969’* is manifestly ^e ,work 
of reporter; and a very gotolfi report 
it' isrBut precisely because the au^or*s 
purfSDse is to record the everyday drama 
and tension, to describe the^ market and 
stt^downs, water boiUng inside .the 
Ulster kettle and the adrenalin ^running 
Continued 



Road si^ help us to drive safety. Bitt 
what’s the ^ of aiviag sai^y.ifthe car 
you’re driving isn’t as safe as a Rover? 

If tt hasn’t got a body that’s been buitt 
arcK^ a steel sai^cage (most car bodies 


a 8 <^ bufidtead to reduce the tdtaitees ^ 
serious i^iry JO a head-on cdiision 



wh^s. Ham’t got a de Dkm rear aide, 

(You normatly md it in £ 6,000 cars.) 

A Rover 2000, as you must have already 
guessed, has all these things. The only car in 
me world that has. 

Meaning that when you’re driving yotO 
Rovdr sea^y, yon're safe. And when wu’ie 
drivmg sa^y and somebody e&eish’t, 
you’tedillsaf€.| 









Alcoa produced th( 
conductor for fhts 
power tine in ust?' 
since 1899. 


IMC Alcoa* developed the alclad 
process for metallurgically bonding 
aluminium alloys with differing 
dualities for maximum strength and 
corrosion resistance. Alcoa alclad 
has played an essential role in the 
devel^ment of modern jet aircraft. 
*TiwJ0mai1c 



IMt Alcoa created an insidation 
material that could revolutionise the 
outerwear business. This new 
aluminium product is laminated to 
fabric, forming a lightweight, ^feotlve 
barrier to cold. We don’t sell the 
clothing, of course—Just the ideas 
and the aluminium. 



1171 Growing world needs fOr fresh 
water may be solved In part by 
Alcoa-developed aii-aiuminfum water 
desalination plants, like this one . 
soon to be operating In Puerto Rico. : 
A product of Alcoa Research 
Laboratories, it uses waste industrial 
heat to purify salt or brackish waters 
at lower costs than most present 
systems. 



When Industry 
Inherits an Alcoa alloy, 
itknoufsit’sontoa 
good thing. 


Because Alcoa 
research has 
developed far more 
aluminium alloys in 
use today than anyone 
else In the world. 


Think about the 
possibilities of Alcoa 
Ideas for your 
planning, your future, 
your community. 
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Alcoa of Great Britain Ltd. 
Alcoa House, 

Drokwloh, WtorcbatersMre. 
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Synthetics are 



gjt^ours are the 
l^lbeauty of it 



It is difficuit to dye synthetic fibres - or rather, 
it was difficult until BASF, working 
hand>in*hand with the textile industry, 
developed special dyes for the purpose. 
Today, these dyes provide an easy and reliable 
method of dyeing synthetics. 


As long ago as 1801, BASF 
developed "Indanthren" dyes for 
vegetable fibres. Today, BASF Is 
one of the world’s largest dye 
producers. 

New dyes and pigments are 



cpfistantly being deveip^ed by 
BASF. For Instance, for dyeing 
and printing synthetic and blended 


fabrics. In shades that are 
beautiful and stay that way In 
spite of washing, perspiration 
and sun. 

BASF was the first to develop 
special dyes for blended fitihrtcs. 
Again, In close co-operation with 
the textile industry. For the 
benefit of all. 


BASF 


IEMI8F — partner for progreaa toi att maitGirta 
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BOOKS 


from page 5B 

through a rioter’s blood, he merely adds 
to what the layman will have read ad 
nauseam in countless newspaper articles. 
His book therefore adds little to the main 
task of those who witnessed the explo¬ 
sion ; that is, to compel the unwilling 
English to accept that the problem in 
Northern Ireland is a bitter and intrac¬ 
table one, before trying to help them 
undei'stand why it hit the headlines when 

wr EdWrds!# b^k. ^ ibe work of an 
aoeclemicj . more complice ted^' 

lackiiig the. conciseness of **Divided 
Ulster” and the uigency of “Ulster 
19^9.“ For an aspiring, Ht»he Secretary 
who . 1 $ laihiiiar with Irish ;hi^ry and 
who reld^tely believes that hrs life’s work 
will be crowned by successfully tackling 
the age-old Irish problem, this book will 
have to he read. It is doubtful however 
whether ther^^ am many human beings 
wise enough dr fdo!i$b enough to devote 
their liVes to this gri^ cause. 

PIECf 

Bertrand Russell and Trinity: A 

Facsimile Reproduction 

By G. H. Haidy. 

Cambridge University Press. 74 pages. i6s. 

It has long been known that, after 
Bertrand Russell’s first conviction as a 
paci^t during the X9i4Ti8 war, Trinity 
derived him of his lecturenhip, to the 
an^r of many of the younger fefiows; also 
that after the war they made it up and 
he was restored. Perhaps this is all that 
the ordinary man needs to know; but the 
Oxbridge world, outside Trinity, usually 
got the details of the story wrong to an 
extent that irritated the exact mind of the 
late G. H. Hardy, the mathematician ; so 
he wrote and had printed in 1942, for the 
use of the FeUows of Trinity, a full story 
of the incident, which is now given to 
the general public for the first time. It is 
delightful reading, in Hardy’s beautiful 
style ; it is of some general interest as 
summarising the attitudes during that war 
toward pacifism and other forms of 
radical thought ; and, lastly, it gives a 
marvellous account of college manoeuvr¬ 
ing, in the style of, ” Microcosmographia 
Academica,” whose-aifthor appears as a 
constant signatory on ^he side of virtue. 
Good for the Christmas stocking of any 
Cambridge man. 

TOO DEEP f on WORDS 

Hie Other of Silence: The Poet at 
the Limits of 'Eiak'^eige . 

By Jeray Peterid#^^i» 

Oxford University Press. laB pages. 30s. 

In ..this, brief but concentrated book, an 
'extremely in testing problem is surveyed;, 
a pmbletn pt as weft as Utemture. 
What is a poet to do when be finds him¬ 
self ait Hihito of language? Hiem 


the spirit which wordv are quite inad¬ 
equate to compass. To attemm to write 
of them may seem—may indeed be—a 
fatuous rhetorical exercise. But if the art 
of words fails, and a poet is confrpnted 
with the necessity of silence, is not this 
a kind of death ? Dare he hope to survive 
the crisis ? What measures can he take 
to return to the land of the living ? 

The problem is not distinctively a 
modern one. Mystical writers have always 
been confronted with the impo^ibility of , 
ei^resrihg IhC ipeffablei Eloquent young 
r poets: have^lpift cotftidence in thek* fheforic 
and have ttiuier, like Riiribaud, abjuMl 
poetry altogether or have found that 
the muse hks abandoned them. But in 
an age like ours, remarkable for break¬ 
downs in communication and lacking a 
language adequate for new concepts, poets 
are perhaps .peculiarly vulnerable. 

Mr Feterkiewkz illustrates die various 
aspects of his theme by references to 
many literatures—Polish, German, 

. Spanish, Italian, French, as well as 
English. He writes attractively, in a 
thought-provoking way. Much of what 
he has 40 say in the way of literary criti¬ 
cism will have to be taken on trust by 
readers less multilingual than himself. 
That his breadth of reference has its 
dangers may be illustrated by the wild 
inaccuracy of his references to Blake’s 
prophetic books. However, the book is 
not one that sHouild be judged by the rig- 
orpus standards called for 1^ an academic 
thesis^ It is an imaginative inquiry, by a 
man himself a poet, into an area well 
worth the exploration. The reader must 
be prepared for unexpected deviations and 
odci juxtapositions. He will find new vistas 
opening. 

ANOTHER VIEW OFTHE CIVIL WAR 

The Court and the Country: The Begin¬ 
ning of the English Revolution 

By Perez Zagorin. 

Roulledgc and Kcgan Paul. 380 pages. 
60s. 

Debate about the origins of the English 
civil war has lately become, so entwined 
and inconclusive that many students, read¬ 
ing the literature of the subject for the 
first time, find it hard to understand why 
the event should have taken place at all. 
Belief in a “ Puritan Revolution ” has 
been undermined. Each successive attempt 
to explain the conflict as the result of 
social and economic dislocation has 
attracted even more objections than its 
predecessor. Studies at the grassroots leyel 
have rcvcal^Jd a bewildering diversity of 
outlook and a widespread reluctance to 
figiit. 

As an introduction to the subject, Pro¬ 
fessor Zagorin’s book bas tbe great advan¬ 
tage that, after iMe first two chapters, he 
largely stahd^ aside ftbm these debates 
and focuses attention m>OR dte polititol 
and poWtituti<M»| s*ruggfc. Hebc^nis with 
tjiq deveJopmeabj of |hfc eariy ^ 

Wenteenth century; 

of court versus oounby» By the country 
be meam "the opposition to the crown 



before ^ 
recognise 
handles 
emphasis* 
no sense p, 
whole social; 
naticfn, and itha 
another witSiput h ” tbe 
however, have givJSc 
the ways in which ciM^ 
among themselves, di. 

, .-fjirqwn and parhv 

He g<j.es on to show tna 
nine months of the Lohg Pa^ 
port for the OCttfitry was so ovetwr^w.. 
that its Jeadeis were, able to achieve a 
constitutional rwvoiuticm by which royal 
power was subjected* to unprecedented 
restrictions. Vet this provided no per¬ 
manent settlement. By the autumn of 
1641 the fabric of the country had cracked 
and the new alignments of royalist and 
parliamentarian had been foiled. The 
parliazuentarians, unable to trust the king, 
encroached still further utoh his authority 
in order to protect what had aready bien 
won ; the royalists, reinforced now by 
many of the country leaders, appealed to 
the law of the land. In Professor Zagorin’s 
view the breach between the parties 
reflected no social division but cheated a 
split within the ruling class. Nor was it 
brought about by religion: faith often 
decided men’s allegiance, but 'it did not 
cause the civil war. 

The book gives a very judicious, up-to- 
date and well documented account of 
the ” constitutional ” vie^ of tlie civil 
war ; and its narrative chapters are essen¬ 
tial to an understanding of the break. 
Its approach is, however, distinctly tradi¬ 
tional, for Professor Zagorin concentrates 
heavily upon affairs at the centre, particu¬ 
larly upon Parliament. .The spread of the 
war into the counties and the response of 
local communities to die crisis are ohly 
briefly considered* Thus one is left at 
the end with a sense of inconipletcricss: 
Profes-sor Zagorin, for all his veiny substan¬ 
tial virtues, does: not quite succeed in 
showing us why two parties which agreed 
upon so much should have dragged into 
civil war a country so reluctant to fight. 
The full answer to that cjuestion will 
probably not be possible until analysis of 
events at Westminster can be combined 
with the results of investigation into 
particAilar groups and 1oralitie.s. 


OTHER BOOKS 

HANbaOOK ON, THE pONSOLIDATED TaXES AoT^ 

1970. Butterworths. 788 pages. 758. 

For gccoununts and tax sprriaHsts'this will be 
an important work of reference, now that all 
tbe income tax legislation since 1939, plus the 
1952 Income Tax Act, hasail h^n consolidated 
into a single new act. The legislation 19. other 
'words is now all in one place. This b^k cop- 
. tains the new art section by section with cToss 
references to the original arts from Which each 
of its sections has come ; it conUin> also a long 
table showing What hlM become of section 
in each finance act since 1959, and the 1950 
act itself. But it is not cheap. 

Year Book oy Labour BtA,TiaTicw, 19169. 
Inutnationat Lebour .Qfieif 838 pogei. ^ 
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Six yfiiiirs Qf industrial traAnlng 


Six years have passed since the 
lirst industrial training boards 
were set up under Tory govern¬ 
ment. The system has never been 
without its critics, llic 26 boards 
vary in their popularity as well 
as their ability. 

Yef training .standards have 
improx-ed. And the reasons for 
establishing the industrial training 
sysitrm remain valid. The system 
was set up: 

—To improve the supply of 
skilled labour, and thus (overcome 
production bottlenecks. 

—'I'o .spread training erwts mort' 
fairly, Many firms found it easier 
simply fo jHiach trained 
employees and do no "tmining 
thcmselve.s, thus partly causing 
the shortage of skilled labour. 

—To make it easier for the unions 
to modify their . practice of 
demanding long traditional 
apprenfticeshaps fpr many skills. 


The 1964 system 

'I'hc Department of ^mploymem 
and Productivity sets up the 
boards and chases them up where 
necessary. The individual boards 
assess training needs, devise and 
execute programmes. The DEP 
merely approves these, and the 
rates of levy. 

T'he DEP finances each board in 
its first year. Thereafter the board 
iifiances itself by a levy on the 
firms in the indu.stry. 7'his 
amounted to £170 rnn in 196^^*70, 
from rmn establishments. Expen¬ 
ses absorbed 3% of this and 
virtually all the rest was paid 
back to firms as training grants. 
The boards now cover all the 
main industries, and certain 
nationalised industries like gas and 
clcctficily. Agriculture and - the 
distributive trades are both 
covered and there is now even 
a board for hairdressing. Two or 
three more are planned, induding 
one for banking and insurance 
and one for i^ipping. Size varies 
greatly, ranging from the engineer- 
ing board with 3I mn people, to 
the water , supply board With 
30,000. 

Each board includes equal num¬ 
bers of employer and trade union 
rcprc.sentatives, as well as several 
j members from education. All 
are chosen by the DEP 
fttitablc consultations. 


The structure of the present 
system 'is .sot out in the first 
column. The Industrial Training 
Bill w‘hich is now' going through 
ParHament reverse’s a 1969 House 
of Ijords decision under which 
employers have been exempt from 
' the scheme if fheiir premises were 
not covered by the act, even if 
they employed people doing 
the sort of w'ork done in industries 
covered by the act. Under the bill, 
to the horror of Pall Mall, clubs 
will become 'liable to pay a levy on 
their restaurant staff to the 
hotel and catering board. 
Criticisms ol the present .sy.stem 
have centred on three main 
points: 'the levy, training grants, 
and demarcation between indust¬ 
ries. 

1'he levy is usually calculated as 
a percentage of payroll. Rates 
vary from in engineering to 

0.035 in electricity supply. 
A few board.s charge on 
a per capita basis; c.g. iron 
and steel at £24 10s. But these 
figures give only a mugh guide 
to how burdensome employers 
find the levy. Cbher things being 
e<iual, a labour intensive industry 
is hit harder by a given ra'tc' of 
h'vy than a capital intensiv^e 
industry. And the small units in an 
industry , will be hit harder than 
the bigger ones, and will suffer 
particularly badly in an industry 
in which they predominate. There 
are three rca.sons for this: first, 
Other things being equ^, the 
bigger the proportion of small 
units in the industry, the less 
training the firms will do off their' 
own bat and the more money the 
board Will ncred to raise ; secomily, 
it is anyway, the smaller firms 
that find the training boards' form¬ 
filling most time consuming and 
disrupitivc ; thirdly, even the small 
firms that do their own train¬ 
ing are hit by the lag between 
paying levy and receiving back 
rraiming; grant, which may be as 
long as six monitbs. Because small 
firms find it hardest to get credit 
out of their banks or ^cir srxp’* 
pliers, they are most hit by this 
^enforced loss of liquidity, The 
solution is a netting arrangement,., 
now introduced by some boards, 
whereby firms may^ deduct their 
training grant from the levy, and 
pay over only the, balance. 

The row ov»r the bonstruction* 
industiy board^s demand for 



Meanwhile, in the training centra . 


£29 mn this year {roughly equal¬ 
ling of the payroll) reflected 
ail thc.se difficulties in a labour 
intcn.sivr industry where w'ell over 
half the companies employ less 
than ten men. The builders com¬ 
plained that they could not afford 
so much, and that the board was 
extravagant in staff and costs. The 
board has now reduced its 
demands by £5 mn and there is 
to be an outside inquiry Inito its 
efficiency. 

Helping small firms 

Because most of its firms arc 
small, the construction indu.stry 
can less readily adopt a remedy 
used by other boards: to exempt 
small firms, or charge them a 
reduced fate of levy. The 
engineering' board, graduates its 
rate so that firnis pay nothing on 
theit first £7,500 of payroll, i% 
on the next £10,006, and the full 
2^% only above dxat. It also 
has plans to' exempt firms 
altdkether if . their training 
standards are smisfactory.. 

Apart ; from the., firm 

problem^ the other levy dffiiculty 
,has, arisen where . a , training 
board's ji^risdictibn covers several 
industries^ or a nngle industry 
with diverse cofiiponehts. The 
ceramics, glass and minerals' 
board has found, it cat^ to sub- 
>dtvic|e its field arid charge a 1.5% 


> levy for glass and pottery manu¬ 
facture, and 0.75% for the other 
sectors. Although the engineering 
board has worked well its field 
.stretches from needle manufacture 
'.and cars where training costs are 
low, to computers and other 
electronics where they arc high. 
Yet in practice the lines between 
these sections arc nlurred. So far 
the engineering board has not tried 
to charge separate rates of levy. 
As regards .trauiing grants, the 
boards have first had to tackle the 
problem of what forms of training 
should qualify. They have had 
to balance up the tmining needs 
of the indiviaudl, specialised fimi 
against the bffen very different 
training needs of an industry as 
a whole. 

Not all boards have a formal 
training pattern. And only some 
have their own training centres. 
The man-made; fi^rei and irtm 
steel industries do not need any 
as the unhs in fbeir industries fire 
large enough to Jhavc ^their own. 
'Ehe construcripn board has 
several. To get training grants 
firms must comply with the 
following condition; 

# Those doin^ tW teachinjji; must 

have btbn tramed'-^fisually at the 
totidY olivn bourses. 

# Thore g sizeable 

auftodm of o||^iihe^ob>'^ihing. 

#' fitos Ai^Ules iur 
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training must set up jaim train¬ 
ing or use the board's centres, 
if any. 

As an example tra-itiin|( in thi^ 
engineering indu.st^ now inyolvc.s; 

aaj^ - jgRW^iation lit . < 

cdttrdif^. in futoiy "tniliiib ' . 

untallT' «»'the ledh/ui^h ' 

■v- 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING BUILD-UP 


tcchii 


the 


, 1 

s«ta|Ii^* 4 h|A>l>P jofc rihlfliWK , 
;iie||ii|ng tiMkBtiei- 

■J^urai hhjhtlSi^ ■■', 

tij^, ch v ehj d 'i <gp|^;',kss th^.> ■ 

ag' men. 'Ih'^lMgHr" ejiginecring|,iiJ 
firms nearly all faCtoi^ii^, ^ 

‘ training bays.” 

This thpe:c-ycar trablrng^lysteni 
replaces the old craft unions' 
apprenticeships^.,;which took five 
years and consisted simply of five y^.^ 

years training on the job with 
some meiMUrc of day release to ^ 

technical colleges. ^ 

To pay for this training, firms sal 

draw. j^anjts from their training tci 

boards. The methods of calcq- lal 

ladng grants^ vary widely, n-l 

L^mlly ' based on the Tl 
nuhi)6crs beii^ trained on the I job pr 

o'r; on ex^tniai t»ur8cs«i fims ju 

shduld never get''more out man gr 

it costs themto have people la 

t reined^ Nevettiieiess dark stories pr 

abmkid firms arc fir 

waogHfig; of the *« 

system../ *1 probably, rare, bo 



Wuxt If true is that the 

firms have more flexibility 
thrarding how many^ people can 
b^h^'Ay for training at a given 
tin^r and so are better placed to 
do>^tail training into normal 
woikirig, while drawing the same 


ten^’ :Saifh individual factory 
inetuded^^^ responsible to the 
boatti covering the m|i|or ncti\ity 
<?arricd on there. AS a result, 
biaaiTc though it mighi seem. 
Sainibufys for cxam{dicr has to 
diml with mo bpaiyk; with the 


graiks as smaller firms. A bigger . fotid, drink and tobacco board for 


commaint is that the system -fiipps selling up tiedl fttih^ 
ert^rages training for traming^s vegetables, and>hH;;ific disifW;; 

ffipijtiihly ;<htS' lKy^^ also five trades bo^ for-il^ie selling 
tcB^to favour' finps'wi^ at hi^ ,: rhtee or iqoi^w Eoiiif .separate 
lahOuV^tlOver'aitd me bad staff boards deal with' te!m^j^.bn€, for 
n'latiqis that usually go with it. carpels, one for cotton hiid ^IjCd 
There^re various ways round this textiles a third for knitted lace 
problch. For example the wool, and curtains and a fourth for, 
jute ara Hax board gives higher wool; and there is yet another 
grants b cnmloyew with a stable for man-made fibres. 


ial^ui^tiover'artd me bad staff 
relatims that usually go with it. 
There^rc various ways round this 
problcb. For example the wool, 
jute aiW Hax board gives higher 
grants b cm^loyer^ with a stable 
lajbourfforiee. The demarcation 
probteniaHs<^ becaujpc large 
firms ill several „ 
to dc^ with m'oVjibr ihVcii 
boards '^id somctirhi?s up to 
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Hotchpotches 

Other boards arc criticised for 
covering too uidc a field. If the 
engiiircring board had not bt^en 
so 9 iice^ssfid it might ||e*T been 
zone "llic JUrintiiig and 


/ publ|i|^^ board covers two 
uctivittoi with little in common. 
Other difficulties have beefi: 
relatively minor. Some boards are 
criticised for having broadened 
the scope of their work too far. 
In advanced industries like 
chemicals it might be worthwhile 
for the boards to venture into 
inai^powcr planning and fore¬ 
casting; because the firms can 
probably assess forward prospects 
reali.sticallly. For other industries 
like road^ transport th(‘ exercise 
Jook| dqbiou.s.. - 

Other difficulties with ^ boards 
have arisen from simple lack of 
tact. Ibc road tnm9p^)rt board 
got off to a poor start by giving 
4 he impression' that it wanted its 
^ levy before it had formulated any 
plans for better training. The 
agricultural hoard met . wide- 
suread reikOince from farrm'rs. 
#-fevy' was so common 
^ That 4 b deducted from the 

farm^ piioa review handout in a 

Kunptism. 


Nearly all theUe prol;>lems Cei^ 
at least be uasedS fiy a fairly/ 
adrninislratKe chanj|c. OvenfCCIIlg 
the uhole iiidustriat tra|ti|ng toCtif 
at present there is the &ntral 
'IVaining Council with, 
ad\isory and re.scarch Itejiponsi- 
bilities. It has carried^bdt useful 
studies, for example,' on the 
•impact on industry of raising the 
sihool leaving age, and 411m the 
special problems of trainthlfijf^l- 
cal workers. £|irlfle^jkis 
ad hoc committee^aj^ 

Castle reported op;'ka 
and rernmmc iulcd that* itt duties 
should be mofir prd|^ and 
extensive. . V. 

In ihi.s way it for c^mpk, 

, help the boaixf|;)iritjt' 
rHation.s, encoiira'ga jflTcm 
the netting dexier for offsetting 
grant and levy, sort out demanra- 
tioii problems, uige amalgama¬ 
tions between boards where they 
oxcriap tb an anomalous degree, 
see whether the engineering 
board's scheme for exempting 
firms witih good training standards 
from the lc\y/grant system 
could be used more widely, and 
so on. 

Aliogethcr the 1964 Act jmust, be 
judged to have .succfri^cd In 
practice. But even revital¬ 

ised central council 0^ |cey 'train¬ 
ing problem will fonafii.'A recent 
Flip booklet (“ Strategfel forlDis- 
placcd Employees ” by W. W. 
i)anicl) m;ucs . that the present 
system idaRbs it morc'^difficuit to 
promote redeployment of labour 
between industries and retraining 
.labour for new skills. It is 
obviously difficult to get any 
'in(ki.stry—let alone a declining 
enie—to accept responsibility for 
training fur redeployment in 
other industries. In due course 
the Government will clearly have 
to expand its ^own , government 
training ccnt<rCi»^ Which are aimed 
at training^ and rerratning for re- 
deployment beiwsien industries. 
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Picture (^anesporteriettin^hisknecslnownin^iairobi. 


If your mother could see you now... 
She tells the neighUjufs you’re winning 
an important contract which could tsven 
make a didfcrcncc to the country’s 
balance payments and you move 
around the country wherever the mood 
mighc take yiHi. 

She doesn’t tell them about those 
endless hours waiting for flights. That . 
perpetual smile that you have to keep on 
your face when you’re entertaining to 


the early hours day-in and' day-out. The 
hours of paperwork you have to keep i|> 
with whenever you have a night off. f. 
But still it’s not a )1 an uphill f 
battle of bleary-eyed frustration. You*^ 
ecstatic when you winian order and 
can always depend t>n iis to help y«>u ^ 
cope with letters of credit, shipping , 
documents^, currency aind all other 
mofley imatters. By taking some of thi 
adnrdnismtive drudgei^ out of your Jfe ' 


we give you more time to win^the 
<irders.' 

It might be simpler to stay it home 
and worry about that market. But you 
get a kick out of exporting and so'do wc. 

Bmick^^DGO 

Exporters a.fe spci;jal {xopleV Tkit> 
why wc’rc a special bank. 
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When VWU the Silling Stop ? 

The bears have had a wild picnic on the stock markets in both London and 
New York. But there c<^ld at least be a sharp technical recovery 


Th^ world has grown used tp regarding the stock markets 
as a kind of early warning system, implying a distinct 
relationship between the state of equity prices and the state 
of something else, whether it be economic prospects, the 
trend of money supply or simply business opinion. But markets 
also; have organic claims of their own. They can and do move 
independently of extraneous influences—every little technical 
adjustment is evidence of that—^nd they can al^ exert an 
influence on the wider econoriy, as opposed to merely 
reflecting what is going on or expected to happen'in the big 
world outside. The convulsion of a Black Friday is more 
than a massive loss on paper whjeh occupies the headlines 
for a day and is then forgotten. It actually bankrupts people. 
It reverberates on confidence a long way from the market 
place and on investment almost everywhere. 

For much of the past fortnight itip London and New York 
markets have been plummeting. They were given something 
of a push by a variety of disillusicmitkcnts and anxieties, both 
economic and political. But hardly \(o the extent that was 
shown between April 15th and the ^nd of the month by a 
10 per cent fall in British share priops as measured by the 
Financial Times industrial ordinary iWex (which lurched to 
356.3 on Thursday), and still less by the 7^ per cent decline 
to Tuesday’s six-and-a-half-year low iit Wall Street prices on 
the yardstick of the Dow-»Jones industrial average. The proof 
of that pudding is that literally nobody would have believed 
it possible, either before or even during the performances 
which reached a crescendo this week. Arc the collapses now 
over or ending ? It would be a brave mil who relied heavily 



on reason in answering that qu<*stion. 

In the last analysis, there is no floor to equity prices, except 
at such a low level that it lK*comes Itidicrous to dwell on it. 
In practice, it is a long time since prices have gone lower than 
the level at which-the reverse dividend yield gap has dis¬ 
appeared—that is, fixed interest securities and,equities have 
offered the same income. This level has been, reached only 
,al the uttermost depth of a bear marktH. However, at the 
present high level of interest rates the Financial Times index 
would have to plummet another 50 per cent to under «oo 
before the market could begin to draw full, assurance from 
these precedents (as of now the reverse yield gap is 4.7 per 
cent). That, too, Is a lot lower than most people are'prepared 
to contemplate. So even is the f^li to about 1250 that would be 
(needed to erase the reverse earnings yield gap. At higher levels, 
unfortunately, the supports arc less dependajile. There are 
times when the chartists can help to stal 3 ilise prices, as when 
enough people believe theii mumbo jumbo. There has been 
some progress in n^lating equity prices to the trends of com¬ 
pany profits and currency depreciation ; but this sort of 
analysis is so much in its infancy that even,, if the market is 
inclined to believe in the durability of thle underlying trends 
(which at present it probably is not) there is no guarantee 
that it will honour a band of norms eithei^ for potential 
earnings multiples or for the reverse eaminjgs yield gap. In 
short, a prospective price/earnings ratio of 15 may look 
normal one clay and unconscionably high the next. 

Once stock prices have begun to roll there is liable to be 
nothing that will immediately stop the rot Buyers, including 
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U^OON'S REVERSE YIELD GAPS 



the bincst institutions, hold off; they tell one ^mother that 
there.» little point in buying stock in the morning if it is 
going to be cheaper in the afternoon. In fact, they are quite 
likely to he prepared to wait for a distinct turn. Meanwhile, 
fal&g priees may nowadays actually attract sellers—^including 
uinit trust jhanagers of. all kinds who foresee a need for 
libuidlty against the prospect that disillusioned unitholders 
wlU be cashing in their investments. With Investors Overseas 
Screes counting itself lucky merely that salcs^ (of $753 
million) exceeded redemptions ($638 million) in the first quar« 
ter, this became a major consideration—perhaps the major 
one: it is a mercy that selling from other fund quarters has 
not been even more ham*fi.sted than Mr Comfcld's. And the 
professional bears can be relied on to add their weight to the 
downward pressure by selling short on a grand scale. All this is 
happening now in both London and New York. 

\*^cn' will the selling stop ? The reason there can be no 
confident answer is principally that the market is proving 
its own iivorst, enemy. The repercussions of its own behaviour 
are ^ing as much as anything to postpone the hour when 
cqui^ prices will again look cheap to a preponderance of 
the paitidpmts. The masochism could go a lot farther than 
has, yet been experienced. But it still does not look as though 
it w 0 . In .Wall Street the external depressants range from a 
crop of reduced corporate earnings (including Ford and 
Geneml Motors this week) to the new war in Cam¬ 
bodia* They' include the evidence ihat President Nixon’s 
economic policies have merely added the problem of recession 
to that of inflation, that short-term interest rates are pointing 
up again, and that the balance of payments is still severely 
out of kilter so that it could become a factor inhibiting 
reflationary policies. London has not only been affected 
by the New York despondency, but also by its own 
alarms ; notably the proi^ect that wage inflation is eating 
away at both company profits and the balance of payments 
surplus. 

Against all that the American markets are entitled to 
draw encouragement from the slight but perceptible relaxa¬ 
tion monetary stringency since the beginning of the year, 
and to bank on the assumption that combating the phenomena 
of incipient recession and rising unemployment will continue 
to rate a higher priority in Warrington’s book than any other 
challenge. Whatever else, this cannot be bad for equities. 
London must consider that higher wages do not permanently 
hit at profits ; they spell hi^er prices, which are already 
working through, and inflation ought really to be good for 
equities. This would not be true if Britain*s economic health 
were again .seriously threatened by a faster rate of cost 
inflation thad the average for, its main competitors in export 
markets; And although the evidence- points that way, it can 
^ill be argued that it is an open quCstioni—serious 
talk about a second devaluation could chans^ picture- 

tdpidty- Atid there is no reason, on the evidence of an outflow 
^ 8hoit**term capital of merely one or wceW ^duration, 
w^ jump to the conclusion that interest^ rates mtist^ be on 


their way up again. Or to think that the Tories have 
either irretrievably lost the election or else have a monopoly 
of good sense. 

Nearer the markets, the ,$kuatbn is healthier still. It is 
common cause that the bear tack, has not, with the pibbable 
exception of Japan (sec page 83), caught prices at the height 
of a speculative boom. Rather the reverse: the speculative 
positions for several months have been on the side of making 
Wall Street oversold rather than overbought, while the bulls 
have not been oyer-extendiag themselves in London cither. 
By much ' the same token the numbers of small and 
large investors facing foredi sales as a result of vulnerable 
credit positions must be uitiisuaily small—so much so that 
some Wall Street analysts have been perversely encouraged 
by signs of distress selling, on the reasoning that it is hasten¬ 
ing a selling climax. In tl^ dispersed unit trust and offshore 
funds arenas, it is obviouskr prudent to anticipate more repur¬ 
chases; but unless the whole equities cult is in danger of going 
by the board, of which there is as yet no sign (nor does there 
deserve to be), there is np reason to suppose they will become 
a terrifying flood. On both sides of the Atlantic turnover has 
stayed moderate, offering the consolation that it is largely the 
jobbers who have been making the markets. New York could 
be materially assisted any time by the authorities giving 
way to the investment industry’s petition for a cut fai the 
margin requirements, ^t present 80 per cent, that investors 
must put up to buy shares on credit. Most hopeful of all, cer¬ 
tainly for the London inarket, are the signs that the weight of 
institutional investmei{t was probably beginning to swing back 
towards equities just as the break came. It is clear that gilt- 
edged had ceased to beckon, since the most hopeful prognosis 
was that interest rates would hold the present plateau for 
several months, while fixed interest securities were sure to be 
the first line of casualties under inflationary pressures. The 
subsequent fall of touity prjices has enhanced the appeal of 
ordinary shares in Jthe eyes of managers, who arc ruminating 
over a build-up of funds. It therefore rcquira an c?ttrcmely 
pessimistic fraihe c|t mind to think that the mai^kets will carry 
on downward for/too much longer* 
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The Government 
has grasped the 
nettle of 
occupational 
pension 
preservation 



The British pensions world is moving from one age into 
another* The , first was the age where employers recognised a 
moral obligation to provide reasopable living standards in 
retirement for those employees who, left their service in order 
to retire. In the new age pensions are a form of deferred 
remuneration, which a man will draw from afl his past 
employers when he comes to retire, no matter how many 
times he has changed his job meanwhile ; they arc rights that 
nobody can take away from him. 

But 6o per cent of the members of Occupational schemes in 
1967 automatically lost the right \o benefit from their 
employers’ contributions on changing^their job* And for a 
further 15 per cent the employer retailed some discretion in 
the matter. Even when a man is firec^ for redundancy, the 
figures are not good. Some 40 per cept had no preserved 
pension, and the employer had discretion for 10 per cent. 
Things may have improved since igSy.^But in the new age 
these figures arc regarded as evidence of considerable injustice. 
They also show how seriously white : collar mobility is 
obstructed for employees over the age rf about 40. They 
explain why so many people have pressed for preservation of 
pension rights to be compulsory. 

One popular myth needs to be dispelled. Employers do not 
necessarily regard pension rights as a 'way of keeping 
competent middle-aged managers in the company ; in fact the 
more able are generally able to screw si^equate pension 
provision out of their new employer if the*;^ move in their 
40S or 50s. It is a very different story for lessbrilliant middle 
managers who may not only Jose pension righi^ if they change 
their job but may also find it hard to get another job, partly 
because the new employer does not want to bs saddled with 
paying for the whole of the man’s pension, for this reason, 
the less soaring ihiddle managers have long foind it hard to 
move over the age of 40, and employers, for tfeir part, have 
found them hard to shift.. 

So industry’s chief opposition is based on coi^. In running 
his scheme the individual employer now reckons to have to 
pay out only pmsions for the fraction of his sito who stay 
with him until retirement. He does not see wly he should 
also cough up part of the pension of those yho go off, 
possibly to work for his competitors. Reform fos also been 
obstructed by a more technical consideration: theproblem of 
pension rights already accrued. Since employers have been 
fintaciriiC fficir schemes on the assumption that onl^ a certain 
l>cr cent of their emp^yees woiild stay with daem tetetirement 
^nd pensibfts with th^v suddenly, they also tb 
give preserved pensions for all employees on payfolL 
mmh pn ;ba?H ^ righls acdruccl, theh schemes 

would aH necci a big inKicdbh rf to pihhvicl for the ' 


extra future liabilities for back service. 

It was this last argument that, initially, convinced Mr 
Crossman against compulsory preservation. In his bill he laid 
down that pension rights earned from 1972 onwards (when 
his new state scheme takes effect, although the date may 
be put off to 1973), must be preserved, but that pension rights 
accrued up to then would either be preserv'cd or not, according 
to the rules of the game. Now his Minister of State, Mr David 
Knnals, has announced that, after all, compulsory preservation 
will apply to accrued pension rights too, as from some date 
in the future yet to be fixed. The delay is intended to give 
employers time to step up the finances of their schemes so as 
to meet these higher accruing liabilities. Overall the change 
is expected to cost employers an additional £25 snillion a year 
in pension provision, but with the burden spread unevenly. 
For instance, employers who already give preservation auto¬ 
matically will pay nothing extra. 

This was the right decision and, probably, one that the 
Tories will support. The Government had already said that 
from 1972 on civil servants arc to get preserved pensions for 
back service as well as for service from then on. As civil 
service pensions are non-contributory, civil servants have no 
contributions to get back. Since Mr Crossman has grasped this 
nettle, other weaknesses appear in sharper focus. 

One is that some three-quarters of those leaving occupa¬ 
tional schemes, mainly the young, now demand their own 
contributions back, instead of opting for the preserved 
pension: that is three-quarters of those who have the choice. 
Now that, under this week’s Finance Bill, these own contribu¬ 
tions arc to be taxed at 4$ id instead of ;2S, this proportion may 
drop. And for the much higher pensions that Mr Crossman’s 
new state scheme will produce, pension rights will be frozen 
compulsorily, whether the employee likes it or not. 

The other weakness is whether frozen pensions in themselves 
are entirely satisfactory. The frozen pension is generally fixed 
in money terms by the ctriployec’s leaving salary, or his 
average salary while with that employer. After that, inflation 
goes to work. Employers are generally reluctant to guaifantee 
pensions against cost-of-living increases even after rctiremei^t. 
To have to guarantee them against,inflation between the 
cihploYce*s departure and retirement as well would; be a 
serious headache. Employers are by no means convince 
that pension fund investment in equities will always pj’ovide 
enoMgh of ^ inflation hedge to altow them to giyie ^qpc^- 
ended inflawn guarantee. In practice, though, the moi^ p^- 

scale up pensions to k^ up 
inflation, a^, some|jntc^, for^fjpzen p^- 
dons^o^ Tiie^e art the two whem 
need next to dhret their attention:---'.: : w-.:. 
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BHriknianshlp in 
Fleet Street 

■>Vr" 

It is IjS y#drs since Britain's natioM {Messes 
were stopped bf strikes for longer day, 
but the threiat to close them <|5Wri next 
weekend shows the industry is edff the 
over-paid jungle 


An industry that has to pay its skilled manuijj >vortcc|» up to 
£100 a week to produce a product witji^^ajtec of less than a 
day docs not lightly decide to shut dowS. w thc*Ncwspapcr 
Publishers’ Association’s threat to stop all Fleet Street’s prcajes 
on May 9th imlcss the strike notices at the Daily Mirror are 
withdrawn deserves at least Mr Victor Feather’s efforts to get 
Fleet Street out of a real mess. Mr Feather is working hard 
but he, like everyone else, has a lot of history .to overcome. 
The actual dispute involves 170 men at the most, and concei¬ 
vably as few as two. That this could become the reason for 
stopping publication of all ’ the national daily and Sunday 
newspapers is the best indication of the slate of labour relations. 

Two unions dominate the printing industry. The larger, 
the Society of Graphical and Allied Trades (Sogat), h^ 
3;:|0,6 oo iskilled and semi-skilled workers and. organises the 
majority of the 5,000 manual workers in the national press’s 
Lohdon and Manchester printing houses. The other is the 
National Graphical Association, some of whose 107,000 
members form the elite of Fleet Street’s manual aristocracy, 
the skilled craftsmen who count their weekly wages in the 
£5 O-£i 00 bracket. And it is a dispute over the differential 
pay rate of members of the NGA who work as machine 
managers on the same Mirror printing presses as Sogat 
members which is behind the current, crisis. A, productivity 
agre-ement worked out between the Mirror and Sogat 
nairrowed the gap between the non-craftsmen’s earnings and 
those of the skilled NGA. The NGA national council then 
insisted that the, differential, which the management estimates 
at no more than 24s a week, should be restored before any 
talks about productivity could be held. But the employers 
refused, because of an agreement between both unions and 
the newspaper proprietors which ruled, that increase at office 
level should be based on productivity. 

It sounds childish to everyone except the industry itself. 
But now the Mirror, which lost 9 million copies last 
September because of a dispute with the same NGA machine 
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8,’has bem tofdithat ^ strike next 


3 tty." But; if thw‘ is, woac will stop at every other 
national papeh^^produced in li6ndon and Manchester, for 
the newspaper dwn^ have dedded that if orle paper fails to 
print ^faat day,-none will. - 

They have 'not always tlFiowh such managerial solidarity 
in the past, but this time there is a certain desperation behind 
their firmness, brought on by the fear that any further 
concessions to the unions nrill break the back of the industry. 
Both sides pay lip service to the need for a complete review 
of the national press’s wage systems. New machinery allied 
to the present archaic wage stnicturc means that, of the 
25,000 manual workers, only a handful are paid less than 
£30 a week. Many thousands are in the £3o-£6o bracket ; 
a sizeable minority enprs wages up to £100 a week, including 
the highly-skilled comjpositors who set the columns of stocks 
and shares figures for the highly profitable Financial Times. 

Although advertisii^ in new^apers is still growing while 
it is now falling in television, the number of newspapers 
sold daily has remained static over the past decade, and this 
apparent ceiling oh sales means that there are no longer 
the margins to go <>n payingf 'higher wages without ^tting 
some kind of productivity in return. The days when manage¬ 
ments of profitable newspapers willingly fell in with union 
demands bccau^ i helped to kill their weaker rivals have 
gone. But while fhe Newspaper Publishers’ Association is 
now prepared to present a united front, the two unions refuse 
to sit and discuss productivity at the same negotiating table. 
Temperamentally; they are poles apart. 

The leader of the NGA, Mr John Bonfield, makes no 
bones about waiting to turn his present small-scale dilute 
with the Mirror into the thin end of a wedge that wiU break 
up some of th< old en^ployment practices and bring about 
something approaching decasualisation in the printing 
industry. He k strongly against piecemeal bargaining and in 
his way as pdsimistic about the future of newspapers under 
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the exiirting system as propric^is such as The Times's Lord 
Thomson. But the other principal union figure, Mr Richard 
Brij^shaw of Sogat, is an optimist who rejects the call for 
retrenchment most loudly propounded by Lord Thomson, 
and does not believe in the need for a drastic reduction in 
the number of national newspapers. For Mr Brigihshaw it 
is a matter of: “ how forceful and competitive V proprietors 
wish to be. 

Newapapeis are still to an astonisbing extent near-feudal 
family businesses. It was the personal will and drive of Mr 
Michael Berry, now Lord HartweU, which not only founded 
but kept going the Sunday Telegraph when it looked a very 
lame duck. Mr Rupert Murdooi^ with all the vigour of a 
second-generation newspaper ow^cr, was the person whose 
verve gave the Sun a new life When professional manageis 
were writing its obituary. So the? union leaders can, up to 
a certain point, still play on ^he competitive pride of 
proprietors. But even proprietors have accountants, ind 
wages now bulk so laige in newspaper costs that unlimited 
hand-outs cannot continue without some increased 
productivity. 

It iS not a question of working harder, but of dealing with 
such time-enbamacled stumbling Uocks which lie tehind 
the apparently minor irritations of thfe Mirror differentials as 
the I^ndon scale of charges agreed decades ago be^weeh the 
proprietors and the compositors. Tile London scale rules 
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how much a man should be paid for so lype set^ 

When it is s4>plied to the computcr^cootrolled wMing U type 
which is the method newspapers ought , to be iisisig, ' 
the present £ioo-a-week man would be entitled to around 
£150, despite th^ fact that his job would then' 
to minimat surveiihuice of the machine. The 
cannot pay these wages and pay for the new machknW'l^ 
well. It is cheaper for them not to mpdcriiise. '' ' 

To give in now in the AfiVrpr dilute would cbme’dc^ 
to admitting that there never will be a way out. The unions 
claim that they have been .waiting at least two yc^ for, 
the proprietors to put up proposals for solving the impasse. 
The proprietors say that so long as the unions refuse to sit 
round the same table they cannot begin to work out national 
wages structures for the whole industry. It is true that British 
n^SPApers are still cheap by the prices of other countries, 
and if Times were to follow the Financial Times and 
sell at IS, it would probably show a profit even if this were at 
the expense of the circulation increase’ on which some of The 
Times managers have staked their reputations. The unions 
would like this, because profits would be less dependent on 
advertising and therefore easier to squeeze. But ibe^While 
alternative systems of transmitting both news and advertise.^ 
ments will hot wait. For, whatever the faults and problems 
of television and radio, they arc at least free from some of 
the restrictive practices of Fleet Street. 


International 


Space: where does Europe go 
now ? 


Western Europe could, if it chose, have 
a joint space programme comparable 
with the American. What it has chosen is 
to dabble amateurishly in the rocket 
business for a decade, achieving precisely 
nothing. Britain was the first country to 
declare it would put no more money into 
developing a joint European rocket once 
its pre.sent treaty obligations ran out in 
IQ71, although it would be willing to go 
on producing the first rocket stage on a 
commercial basis after that date. (The 
launch organisation had been costing 
Bri^in around £10 million a year). This 
week the Eurc^an countries still in the 
scheme, whifih are now mainly France and 
Germany with Italy and Holland as 
minor participants, decided not to accept 
the British pner but to start work on a 
substitute ro^et of their own." 

Apart frofii the waste of resources, this 
is a. disgraceful refiection on the quality 
of management that these ^ majdr indus¬ 
trial powers have invested ia the project. 
Tficir ability to build rodeets isvhaidly 
jn question.; When the writi^ Wedt up 
on.lhe wall "for the Eldo project. France 
ar^ Briihln aepabsMy 


onltheir own, national space locket pm- 
gra^imes. France has put a satellite in 
«rbk, Britain should do so shortly. Yet 
whe'^ their resources were pooled, the 
outchne was an unbroken string of 
failuies. The success of the American 
spaceprograinme shows that it is possible 
to cobrdiriate the efforts of 20,000 con- 
tractOB across a geographic area grater 
than tiat of western Europe. The failure 
of the European space programme ^ows 
that uis cannot be done unless an 
organisation like the National Aero- 
nauticsiand Space Administration is set 
up to io it. Eldo never had such a 
co-ordintting organisation. So when the 
separate rocket components came to be 
mated uv hi the European laimcher, they 
never all worited at thc/san^ tirnc. It 
looks so \3bvioiis howi' why it hot 
then ? \ 

I now ought not |o be h<yw to 
Eldo organisation 
i's w^tbd 1 $waL^ betii 

to ^itecmr^iWei^n off«n forces 

with mtt! Ihe 'Aiioenclds, hugely 


Thed< 

patch 
after'-Bril 

space 
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becalm tl^ ,ar« affaid of the niahai^* 
luent.. pn>bte;ps of sub-contiraci^ 
important components to Eutope, afo 
formally suggesting at th^ .' thtlt 
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design of complete space Shuttles to a 
EUr^an comortitim > and m even now 
atbdous to find some fohmna which 
if can call on Britain’s experience of 
fingineering in caHbctn fibres which may 
liave to be , the main material for a space 
shuttle’s wings. T}ie, jfact that space 
.shuttles were discussed at the E|do 
ineetiry suggests that the idea is taking 
root. In such a case, participating coun¬ 
tries couid invest in Nasa in the same way 
that th^ now Invest in a world com- 
inuni^tbn satellite system laundhed and 
marked by the Americans; the £40 
millton a year that Britain will soon be 
spending on space would give it quite a 
voice; in. policy forming. Alternatively, 
given western Europe’s wealth, there is 
nothing to stop the major European 
^countries creating a Nasa of their own. 
3ut they must not have another Eldo. 

Infiation 

This is the year 

Opinion in Germany is hardening in 
favour of a tax rise to tackle what some 
economists predict will be the worst infla¬ 
tion since the Korean boom. The coali- 
itioh’s polipy h '*wait and s^.” It has 
its eyes on the June Lander elections. 
Meanwhile the new Italian government, 
only a month after its formation, already 
seems to be losing control of the rebellious 
Italian labour force. Much of Italy was 
again cast into industrial chaos this week. 
In the United States the latest 'twist to 
the battle agaim| inflation is that the 
labour secretary, Mr George Schultz, has 
gone $0 far as to hint to business that it 
should permit sti'ikes rather than give 
in to inflationary , demands. And the 
Japanese government has studiously 
announced a 16 pbint plan to cope with 
price increases that took place at the rate 
of one per .cent a month in the first 
quarter. No one doubts any longer that 
this is inflation year. 

Taking measures to cope with it is 
another matter. The German economics 
minister, Herr Karl Schiller, has been 
faitguishing for some weeks at a spa. 
In his absence few people are taking 
.seriously the promise of the finance 
minister, H«rr Alex Moller, that he will 
provide the right policy to keep price 
increases down to less than 2 per cent 
this year. If one is to believe the six 
instill^ economic research, which 
have their half-yearly report 

on the economy, prices are going to rise 
l)y 4, not 2, per cent. 

The measures taken so far (formal 
expense cuts in the budget, high minimum 
reserves and a 7.5 per cent bank rate) 
are widely thought to be inadequate. The 
main option left is the politically 
Unpopular one of tax increases. This 
means invoking the previously unused 
sfabit|ty law, which enables the govern- 
to raise income and corporation 
tiices by up to 10 per cent. But it almost 
will not be employed before die 


elections. ‘• •,> : 

In Japa;n the consumcfvj^e index w^ 
B per cent higher in than a 

earlier. The wholesale index, which 
many officials watch even, more closely, 
went , up 5 p^r cent cjv^r the saxne, jjt 
months, as much as in % whole dtjAt 
five previous years. With the Shuntoi^br 
spring offensive, just beginning on the 
.wage front, the prospect is for record pay 
rises,' several points higher'than the r6.1 
.^per cent average increase in earnings last 
year. 

Alternatives to 
wage rises 



1966 1966 1967 1968 1969 


iBCftf 9ai.33>.bijHio]p, axe to l>e miaedJbf 55 
pdr cent to f98.91 billioii, but JBrit^'s 
up miy,. 15 par ^ent^to 
^ bUhonv This ss because quotas reflect 
broably the jselalive ecpnohiic .atreMth 
i|ipd importance ot counb^s and 
^ndmte growth since qumqucii- 

hm^nevkW'has oerthitily unajKC^- 

cular. America’s quota increase of 30 tjer 
h ht^below the averagOi but boun- 
ail increase of 60' per cent or 
ah in^ude itaty^ Japan, Denmark, Nor¬ 
way, fouth Africa and Spain, while 
j;rancVs rise is^ 5a per pent 
, Ifcmething like $2 billion oif the 
billion increase in quotas, will repre^nt 
an addition to world reserves on the con¬ 
ventional accounting of including the 
amount that countries in balance of pay¬ 
ments difficulties can draw (in practice) 
autcfnatically from the Fuhd. But the 
increase in quotas this time has greater 
significance than the two previous ones-- 
of 30 per cent in 1959 md of 25 per cent 
in 1965. This is because a country’s allo- 
cadon of sp^qal drawing rights (SDRs) 
isy related ,to its quota. Ihe first annual 
distribution of SDRs on January i, 1970 
vas according to present quotas but the 
sext on January i, 1971 could be accord- 
mg to the new ones ; they become 
/operative on October 30, 1970 for all 
countries whq liave formally consented 
and paid their increased subscriptions by 
then although the time limit on accept¬ 
ances is as far ahead as November 1971. 
Britain’s proportionate share of SDRs will 
pbviously be reduced (as will America’s, 


Many labour leaders see the current game 
of wages leapfrog as a means of redi^rijbu; 
ting income. Some may even think the 
Japanese figures bear this out. In Japai 
real wages rose 35.5 per cent between 1965 
^and 1969. But profits rose too, as a res|U 
of higher productivity. 

Disillusionment with pay increases ai a 
means of income redistribution is a ni?jor 
reason for left-wing proposals expe/ted 
to come up at next week’s conferente of 
the Social Democrat party in Gern^any. 
The Jusps (Jungsoziaiisten) are demanding 
50 per cent employee representatipi on 
company bpards, though such a nyasure 
would endanger the coalition wrh the 
Free Democrat party. And Her|: Rudi 
Arndt, minister pf economics in, Hesse, 
is proposing another contmversial^step at 
the conference, compulsory profit^haring. 
However, the view of the confercyce does 
iK>t necessarily bind the goverifnent in 
power. f 

IMF quotas 

Less power foi? the 
Anglo-Saxons 


Details of the proposed incraaied 
quotas (i^bscriptions) in the jhternatipnal 
Monets^ Fund> were releasti this week, 
inBfiudnip a while paper.* [Fotal qw&tajs, 
^nmi 435'i'fl^AfXo4s. ' ’ ^ ' 


. although less markedly) ; had the share- 
. out on January i, 1970 been according to 
the new quotas, Britain would have got 
about $63 million less t|{ian the $410 
million it actually got. 

One-quarter of IMF subscriptions are 
payable in gold and with as large an 
increase in subscriptions as now proposed, 
this rule could present a prPblem. There 
are, however, escape clauses for countries 
whose monetary reserves are less than the 
new quota. But the Fund also adds a 
plea. Many countries, it says, will be pur- 
chausing gold from the United Sutes 
which means that to a very large extent 
the sale of gold by the Fund will be for 
the purpose of replenishing its holding of 


IMF quotas 

$ million 


United Staites 

Britain 

Germany 

France 

Japan 

Cenaaii 

Italy 

India 

Netherlanda. 

AuatraKa 

Belgium 

Taiwan 

Other induatriai coun-tri^a 
Other developed 
countries^ 1 
Other lepe developed 
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American dollars. But to tl>e;jfextent tl^t 
the Fund does not tf tlieie^ 

it asks that members should divert some 
of their gold purchases to other countries 
in surplus positions. Is anyone listening ? 

French industry 

Say it monthly 


Mcnsualisation (no single word describes 
the notion in English) is the newly cliosen 
vehicle for uplifting the status of workers 
in France. In his electoral campaign 
President Pompidou promised it would 
be one of the things his administration 
would get done. In the face of union 
scepticism (they had been pressing for it 
for .some 20 years) and the reluctance of 
management, he has kept his promise. 
What it means is that workers get paid 
on a monthly basis. This is a bigger 
change than it seems. Hourly workers will 
suddenly jump to the status of adminis¬ 
trative cadres at lea.st in the fringe bene¬ 
fits they get and this is a social revolution 
of a kind. 

The concept is not exactly new. About 
^ per cent of manual workers are already 
paid monthly. In the United States, IBM 
has been doing it for years. But for tiie 
first time in the history of industrial 
relations, an entire nation is now com¬ 
mitted to its progressive implementation. 
A new French .social contract was 
recently signed by all French trade unions 
and the Patronat (the French GBl) that 
will bring mensualisation to 6 million 
hourly paid workers by 1975. - 

French wage costs will go up, and 
this is why the employers are not too 
happy. That they signed at all is a 
measure of M. Pompidou's powers of 
persuasion. Of cc^urse, it could Ining a 
better climate in labour-management 
relations from which everyone would 
benefit. The hourly paid worker in France 
gets a minimum of benefits in terms of 
paid holidays, medical care, sick pay, 
pension rights, and compensation it he 
becomes redundant. What mcnsualisdtion 
does is to match the benefits of the factory 
hand with the white collar worker’s. Very 
little is really known about what it will 
cost. Some employed say , it will raise 
their wage bill by 25 per cent, but on 
what experience is available this looks a 
little high. The hope is clearly that 
higher productivity will absorb the costs. 
One French poll of 30 companies, that 
have the system operating showed that 
wage costs were up J>y 9. per cent pn 
average. A fear of the'^tx^>loyers is that 
mensualisfltion will increase tjbe rate of 
absenteeism* But for ^ one company,, a 
maker of supermarket equipment, absen¬ 
teeism actually weOt down by 50 per cent 
and productivity was up % 

Mensualisation will . iruplementi^ 
gradually, industry by mdusti^, bVCr the 

S”' . . 


demands for horizontal implementation , 
(all workers in'ouiireobigany getting the; 
same benefits at th^ san^ time) and the 
employers’ demands for vcrtic^ imple¬ 
mentation (the more gradual awarding 
of the benefits in line with seniority). 
These differences might cause some 
trouble, but not enough to endanger the 
system, and perhaps one day an Engli^ 
word will have to be invented. 

Electiicul ]^imering 

Power struggle 


FRENCH ELECTTMCAl TURNOVER 
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A quiet but determined struggle is going 
on in the French corridors of power for 
tlie control of Jeuinont-Schneider, the 
lieav) electrical company (‘ontrolled 1)\ 
the Belgian industrialist, Baron Edouard 
Empain. In December the French govern¬ 
ment vetoed a takeover by Wcstinghousc, 
the American group. Now the two main 
contestants are Compagnie GentVal 
d'Electricitc and Compagnie Electn)- 
Mecanique. It looks almost certain the 
CGE will win, chiefly because of the 
French government's nationalist attitude ; 
CEM has close tics with the Swiss firm, 
Brown Boveri. One day the French will 
have to accept that they cannot prevent 


the rationalisation of ^ii$. indusj^ry on an 
S'international scalei 

What CGE ani CEM arc ligBIjng over 
i'> mainly a Westingliouse atomic power 
plant licence held hy Jeumont^Sdmeider. 
Both companies desperately need Aiperican 
know-how to succeed in the atomic 
business.,;TJie re^t of the tumOY^ of JS 
(transformers, : electrical pun^s and 
motors, cables aw aut<Hiiatio|j equip¬ 
ment) Could easily be absoitiedi or run 
down, by either company. But if the luckv 
suitor turns to be tXiE, it will make 
the hew group the core of the French 
electrical industry. I'ogctlil^r CGE and 
'rhdiuSon/CSF, to wliich CCrE has dose 
('onnections have some 46 per cent of the 
market. An absorptipii of JS would 
probabty spark / Aft ,,another 1 )ou t of 
mergers elsewhere in the industry. 

Pollution 

Slick work 

The anti-pollution lobby has wonderfully 
^sharpened the teclmical wits of the 
industries most under .scrutiny. Shell, for 
example, has recently developed a machine 
for spraying sand on to oil .slicks, wliicli 
then sink to the bottotn of the sea. T'his 
was reccMitly tested sUrcesfully off the Hook 
of Holland, wlicre 9=) out of a lOO-ton 
slick of Kuwait crude was cleared in 
leifrs than minutes. G^opates 7, the 
trailing hopper suction dredger used, can 
carry enou.gh sand to sink 2,‘')0O tons of 
oil. 

riic method is said to be harmless to 
marine life. But the trouble with oil 
.slicks is still the hick of international 
regulations, and the lax enforcement of 
those regulations which do exist. Recently 
a serious threat was posed to amenities 
and w'iltl life, including tlie Louisiana 
oyster beds, when oil escaped in the Ciulf 
of Mexico; Mrtst of the escaping oil came 
from a well which was without the storm 
clioke required by. the United States 
Geological SurVey. 

Some industries are consoKng * them- 
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Marked improvement expected 
in home activities 


The 71 St Annual Oenerul Meeting of 
Babcock & Wilc0x, Limited will be held on 
21st May, 1970 at Confederation of British 
Industry, 21 Tothill Street, London, S.W.l. 
The foJhnaitft are extraets from the statement 
of the Chairman, Sir Hector McNeil, 
cirvahteil with the Report ami Accounts-for 
the year entfal 2Hth December, !%9: 

FIMANCIAL RESULTS 

The Turnover of the group amounted to 
over £ 103m., of which two thirds was 
derived from the operations of Lf.K. based 
companies and one third from overseas 
companies. 

The Trading ProDi was £2,626.000. This, 
together with investment income 
amounting to £789,(XX> and less interest 
payable (£1,344,000) resulted in profit, 
before taxation and exceptional items, of 
£2,071,000 (£3,237,000 in 1968), Taxation, 
largely on overseas income, was higher at 
£1,581,000 against £1,356,000 in 1968.. 
Stockholders will recall that it has always 
been our practice to make full provision 
for future costs as soon as they become 
known. Accordingly, to meet further costs 
arising from the extended period required 
for the closure of Dalmuir Works, the 
.provision for the re-organisation of the 
Scahish Factories has been increased by 
the sum of £750,000 transferred from 
Reserves. 

For many years it had been our practice, 
dictated partly by the fluctuating volunte of 
oitr main business in the U.K., to allocate 
sums from Trading Profit to a Dividend 
Equalisation Fund* In 1950 this fund was 
merged with General Reserves, and until 
this year we have not had reason to make 
use 0 ^ iL On |hts occasion, however, your 
Board havb'i^d^ totransfer from 
Reserves to the credit of the pn^t.fnd loss 
account a sum of £638,000 #Meh, tp|jeth^ 
%iih the balance of £5^000 for the 
current year, makes avalta)>fe for 


appropriation a total of £1,222.000 out of 
which they have recommended a Final 
Ordinary Stock Dividend of 5J "o, making 
I0"{, for the year, as for the past five years. 

BABCOCK & WILCOX 
(OPERATIONS) LIMITED 

No orders for Central Power Station 
boilers were placed with industry by the 
Central Llcctrtcity Generating Board 
during the year. However, some substantial 
orders for conventional and nuclear plant 
will be placed by the Central Hlcclricily 
Generating Board in the near future, and 
wc are hopeful that the Company will 
receive an important part of this work. 
Considerable orders were received for 
industrial and export work, and there was 
an exceptionally good intake of orders in 
the marine field. Babcock & Wilcox 
(Packaged Boilers) Limited received 
increased orders during the year. 

In some areas of the Company's activities 
very successful work has been carried out 
during the year. An outstanding tribute to 
Babcock's skill in the design,,manufacture 
and construction of steam-generating plant 
for the current programme of the Central 
Electricity Generating Board is that all our 
500 MW boiler units have met their full 
performance in output on going into 
commercial service. At the RatctifTe power 
station a world record has been established 
for the continuous operation of such units. 
The Construction Division has Completed 
a substantial programme of modifications 
-on site to drum nozzle welds reported last 
year and has maintained good progress on 
erection sites in general, despite some 
difficult negotiations with labour. 

Sir Hector revie^ itt (fHoU the ‘ 

subsidiaries, itwlu^hg iJtniMi 

wkkh hadieen acquired durhsf the year 
and where prospect^ wetit most favourable. 
Overseas the proup infpaeral ha^ had a very 
successful year. He cantitm^C ’ * 


All our Associated Companies, especially 
those in Europe, are-making good pfogrc.ss 
in ihcir respective markeis., 

In the case of Soci^t6 Francaise des 
Constructions Babcock Sc Wilcox there has 
been a development of considerable 
significance in the Iasi few months. This 
Company has arranged a merger with Cic. 
induslrielle et FinancM^rc Fives Lillc-Cail, 
a large engineering group whose wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Socidte Fives Lille-Cail, 
not only constructs boiler plant but also 
specialises in complete installations for 
sugar factories, cement works, steel-making, 
mechanical handling and grinding. 

The new company, which is called 
COMPAGNIE INDUSTRIELLE ET 
FINANCIERE BABCOCK FIVES 
controls the two industrial subsidiaries 
Babcock^Aliantiquc and Fives Lille-Cail 
and will occupy a very important place in 
Heavy Industry in France, which will 
strengthen the international position of 
our Group. 

GENERAL REVIEW 

The year 1969 brought improved results in 
most of our overseas activities and trade 
investments but these were seriously eroded 
by unsatisfactory performance at our main 
manufacturing plant in Britain, labour 
unrest and delays caused by the inevitable 
reduction in tlie scale of operations of our 
heavy engineering plant in Scotland, and 
the losses incurred by three subsidiaries. 

We believe that the measures that have 
been taken or are currently in hand will 
eliminate the losses incurred by these 
subsidiaries; the welding problems which, 
have been expensive over the two years 
1968 and 1969 have b^n overcome, and 
the consolidation of our heavy engineering 
resources at Renfrew is well on the way to 
completion. There is therefore good reason 
to believe that whilst our overseas 
investments will continue to make a 
substantial contribution to group profits, 
there will also be a marked improvement 
in activities at home, supplemented, as they 
wjll be, by the earnings of the recently 
acquired additions to the Group. 

In these circumstances your Board have 
decided to recommend that the Dividend 
on the Ordinary Stock should be 
maintained at the same level as for the 
past five yearsi For the current year the 
imprbvement which I previously forecast 
for 1970, ought to be achieved, and the 
prospect of further substantial workload 
gives me cotifideito In the future of your ' 
Con^pafty's ability to trade successfully 
with a greatly diversified range of prodiKts. 


. A copy of ^ lull and tilW Roport and Accoimts foir 1969 

can tfe obtaipod HouOe, RdSdi London, N.W.1. 
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selves ^ith the thought that pollution 
nia)j actually lead to some surprising cost 
reduetbns. Very soon a new type of 
petroijs expected to be announced which 
will be substantially cheaper than existing 
brands and also relatively pollution-free. 
The idea is that, inefficient as the internal 
combustion engine is, only part of the 
petroleum gets burned. It is the unburnt 
material which is largely responsible for 
pollution. Saving that waste should give 
more miles per gallon., as well as less pollu¬ 
tion; TWi coiMd.be gc^ nws for the 
oil industQT. as Weft 
panies haw been gruiijitj^ii^^ 
eost 6f introducing Ocadwe petrdl. They 
also hj|ve mojr^^to f^r from oppositiori 
to polf^l funie? than the'car manufac- 
threw,, who in theory. are not tied 
indefinitely to the in^mal combustion 
engine. 




Mgem 

Off the groundnuts 

Lagos 



Gowon: wartime controis stay 



The recovery in Nigeria's economy is 
reflected in the budget, just announced, 
wliich shows an oil-inspired increase in 
federal government revenue from 
$5;jo million to $784 million ; in the Aha 
soap factory of Lever Brothers, which has 
just reopened, one of the first industries 
in the east to do so ; and in the fact that 
the World Bank has taken the unusual 
.step of opening an office solely for one 
country. 

Oil is now 'l>eing produced at a daily 
rate of one million barrels or 30 million 
tons a year. Over a third of federal 
govcrj)ment revenue, or $280 million, is 
fiom oil. J'he major increase is in the 
petroleum profits tax. Shell/British 
Petroleum will j^ay most of the $165 
million expected from this source. Unlike 
rents and royaltie.s, which are split 
between states, oil revenue goes straight 
to the federal government. But Nigeria is 
still far from normal. 

One of the most pressing problems is 
inflation in the tcnvns. The cost of living 
ro.se 12.6 points in December alone and 
is Ijelieved to liave doubled since. I'he 
pcxDr get squeezed between this and the 
wage freeze ; only now is the government 
.setting up a price control board to 
supplement it. Another really urgent 
problem Ls the need to restore basic 
services like water and electricity, which 
are still scarce in the east. So is money ; 
l>ecause the government is afraid of 
exacerbating the inflation by simply 
printing . money, many teachers and 
iKurses in the east are still working without 
pay, until the cash filters through to them, 
and this in turn slows down the recovery 
of other services in die region. 

For the long-term, agricultui^ and 
industry are the governnicnt’s main coii- 
oern, A development plan is due to be 
published in June. The government Wants 
to xhove from the simple 
M;fbstifution industries'have dpne 


very well in the war to bigger projects 
like petro-chemicaLs, Iron and steel. In 
agriculture it needs to increase incentives 
to farmers both to stimulate production 
and also to inhibit the drift from the 
land to the cities. 

General Gowon made it clear in his 
budget statement that he cannot afford 
to lift wartime controls too quickly. 
Direct costs of the two and a half year 
struggle, estimated recently at $840 mil¬ 
lion, were met largely from traditional 
e.xports of groundnut.s and cocoa and by 
the simple if costly expedients of with¬ 
holding all ine.ssential foreign exchange 
payments and drastically increasing local 
deficit financing. Now, however, the 
e.xternal reserves must he rebuilt. Down 
from a prewar level of about $252 million, 
they now stand,, somewhat artificially in 
view of a payments backlog estimated at 
$140 million, at around $106 million. 

The government hopes that payments 
can be restored to a normal 90-day credit 
basis by tlie year-end thoug^i to achieve 
thi.s will mean the continuance of most 
of the current restrictions. Despite tlT[i.s 
some import restrictions have now been 
eased '^nd controls over lepatriation of 
profits . and dividends h^ye also been 
partmiy relaxed. 

S^building 

A lesson from 

Holiend^ 

■ Mnn III ■ III I i»>. . ^ II .. i ntim u"' 

fhe Hague 

dpns eibpioyed jsdce^ in ^Hand's 
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northern shipbuilding industry; While the 
big shipyards in soufh^weist Of the 
Netherlarids are involved; tm A 
struggle for survival, them simaller 
colleagues in the north are doing reniark- 
a'bh/ well. And an important factor in 
their success is the 80-year-old system 
under which the combined labour force 
at each yard, through 4 or 5 elected 
representatives (who are not necessarily 
foremen) negotiate the price for which 
they jointly undertake to build each new 
ship. This is done,with the management 
of the yard, which in turn negotiates With 
the purchasing shipowner. 

The system has proved very good for 
wages as well as delivery dates. Earning.^ 
are .sometimes 150 per cent of those on 
similar shipyard work elsewhere and an 
income of £2,000 a year, Very high by 
Dutch Standards, is no exception for 
experienced welders in these yards. The 
.system largely dispenses with the danger 
of cost increases, and so avoids the kind 
of profitless prosperity currently suffered 
by Britain’s .shipyards. 

The latest development in the success 
.story of these Dutch yards is that 
negotiations between several British 
coaster operators and four small Dutch 
yards are expected to result in the placing 
of firm orders within the next -few weeks. 
Dutch coaster building is concentrated in 
the four northern provinces. There arc 
-46 yards in ail (some specialising in 
fishing vesjiels) with a nucleus of 17 
along the Winschoterdiep canal in 
Groningen. 

Some 2,500 people work in the industry 
and its sub-contr.ictors employ another 
2,500. The 36 yards’ combined sales run 
at about £10 million to £12 mfllion per 
annum, the .ships produced ranging fibm 
£12,000 fishing boats to coasters’ of 
£350,000 or more. Around 80 per cent of 
the total output is now regularly built for 
shipowners abroad, mainly in Britain, 
Germany, Denmark, Norway atid Portu¬ 
gal. Orders on the books rose from a total 
of £nj million at the beginning of this 
year trT £19 million now, so thkt the 
available capacity is fully booked until 
Apri 1 -May 1972. Most of the big yards* 
order books are rather slmrtcr. A novel 
feature of construction Is that, because 
of the narrowness of the canals, many of 
the ships are launched sideways with a 
big splashy instead of sliding forwards 
down the slipway. 
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Britain 


Mrs Castle dresses the witidow 


Very few people are going to agree with 
Mrs Barf)ara Castle that tlie new bill she 
introduced on 'Fbursday is going to 
“ modernise, revitalise and humanise our 
industrial relations system/’ The Trade 
Union Congress scotched nonsense of 
that sort last June, when Mr Wilson 
climbed down in the face of its stonewall 
opposition to anything that even faintly 
resembled a disciplining of wildcat 
workers. The Prime Minister promised, 
in the concordat struck with the TUG, 
not to try to pull such a fast one again in 
.the life of this Parliament. The 97 clauses 
in Mrs Castle's new industrial relations 
bill are sufficient to give it no chance of 
^•eaching the statute book before the elec¬ 
tion. But did it have to be suCh a pooi, 
weak piece of window dressing just the 
same ? 

All the penalties against unofficial 
strikes suggested in In Place of Strife 15 
months ago have gone. There are some 
sops to employers where they can prove 
a strike is in breach of a legally enforce¬ 
able contract, but then they never can 
.prove tliat, can they ? What the bill 
basically boils down to is a charter for 
Mr Geoige Woodcock and his Commission 
on Industrial Relations to turn themselves 
into a bleeding hearts dub for workers 
who fed they have been unfairly dis¬ 
missed, unfairly refused union member¬ 
ship, or are being unfairly refused union 
recognition by management. The CIR 
gets £5 million to spend on a develop¬ 
ment scheme for trade unions and to 
research into means of improving and 
extending collective bargaining. It also 
gets a new lease of life ; the bill would 
^um it into a statutory body that cannot 
arbitrarily be shut down. 

Mrs Castle's bfll is >a propaganda exer¬ 
cise to persuade rank-and-file trade 
unionists to show more enthusiasm for 
the return of the Labour Government. 
The party needs trade union money both 
nationally (which has been Tortlicoming) 
and to sustain impoverished local parties. 
In Manchester, for .example, the city 
j party could barely exist without 

'JlpiJnancial support of loc^l trade u'dlbn 
But.whatever fund-raising sucr 
'««eB^®Frs Castle's l^enefit bill may have, 


it will do nothing to restore the trade 
union leaders’ respect for their politfcal 
coHeagues ; since the cabinet’s abjet^t sur¬ 
render last June the trade union Baders 
have known well enough who are. the real 
Piasters of the Labour movement now. 

Meanwhile, some leading 'Tories are 
beginning to have doubts about the poli¬ 
tical wisdom of their own plans for trade 
union reform. Some attribute the massive 
slide in the Tory lead in the opinion polls 
(sec page 19j to increased doubts among 
'Tory voters about the need h)r trade 
union legislation. Local 'lory leaders in 
Labour-held constituencies, particularly 
in the Xorth, have made these doubts 
known to their parliamentary bigwigs, 
but so far this feeling does not appear to 
have spread to the 'lory parties in the 
suburbs and genteeler towns. However 
respectable the teachers and the farmers 
have made strikes and demonstrations 
over iccent months, a tougli line with the 

Wages 

The merry-go-round 

f'he highest unemployment since the war 
seems to have done nothing to deter a 
further spate of outsize pay Claims. I’he 
latest round includes demands for rises of 
20 to 30 per cent for 700,000 locdl 
government manual workers ; '20 to 
30 per cent for fii60,ooo hospital 
ancillary staff ; 13 per cent for 270,000 
local government white-collar workers ; 
30 to 40 per cent for 180,000 provincial 
and general printing workers ; and a cam¬ 
paign from 316,000 shop workers to raise 
their minimum :pdy to a week—a 
£5 rise on the previous target. But £15 a 
week is still the nominal fot ft 
national minimum wage for all workers 
which up to now has been dismissed 
out of band as far too costly to implement, 

1'hc latest turn df the wagt^s 
ibund ,k remarkable for two ffiings (apart 
from of claims that by 

longer eppasptionaiK ©ttt 
reaisoh being advanced for wage demands 



Castle: not such heavy going 


trade unions still seems popular with the 
middle class. 

'There is no evidence that Mr Heath 
himself shares any of his colleagues’ 
doubts, and a group of 'lory l>arristers 
are now well down to the job of actually 
drafting an industrial relations hill. It 
should he ready for introduction in the 
'Tories’ first year of government. But it 
may not, after all, prove quite the sure-fire 
vote-catcher that it once seemed just a 
few months ago- 


now is the size of the increases being paid 
in other industrie.s, which makes the situa¬ 
tion pretty hopeless for anyone trying to 
keep up ; and the other js the fact that 
several industries ^eem to be coming round 
for a second helping of higher wages 
within only months of the fint time round. 

This is Certainly true of the printing 
workers who gain^ an increase only six 
months ago and undeC this deal are due 
for another £ i a week in November. And 
100,000 Post Office engineers are already 
asking for a 15 per cent increase above 
the levels settled in January this year. 
Also, 5O1OO0 coalminers want a further 
reduction in working hours beyond: what 
they got last November. This sort of 
development makes recent optimistic coni- 
mehts bn the wages scene less retevaiit 
Even if scttlemerits m the last fbw months 
have averaged Jess than lOi per cent and 
wete sometknes made for ptrioik td more 
than a year, coming back for seconds after 
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NumiMr. 



'■ II 

85,000 

i^ctininry 

1,500,000 

50,000 

70,000 

250,000 


\ Vortncrease in earrvinQ! 

% 4 isfy% 

Post Office: ^ , 


</■ 


Hfi 

5i0 



1 , 000,000 

200,000 

March 

110.000 

120,000 

400XKX> 

58,000 

60,000 

180,000 


Engineering draughtsmen 
fjmd hautoge 

i''i .'V ' 

Engineering workers 
Electricity supply (admin, 
and clerical) 

Municipal buses 

Local Authorities (A.P.T.C. 

grados) 

Agricuhura 

Building 

Civil Engineering 


.3.0 
t1.7., 
11.7 

8.5 

8.6 

4 7 

9.5 

8.5 

1.5 

8.5 
11.0 
11,0 


Company<^owned buses 10.0 

Britim Steel Corporation 4.5 

Retail drapery & outfitting 6.8 

ICi process workers about, 15.0 
Heavy. chemicals 11.2 

Caf6s 8.3 


AprH 

1<X),000 Coal merchants 9.2 

80,000 Clothing manufacture 6.0 

334,000 Nurses and midwives 20.0 

330,000 Civil Service (Admin., 

exec. & cler.) 8.5 

320,000 Teachers 7.5 

140,(X)0 Hairdressing 6.3 

May 

150,000 British Rail 8.0 

117,(XX) Wool & allied textiles 10.0 


a few month.s could ca.iily upset the calcu¬ 
lation. 

Tlie Price.*! and Incomes Board report* 
(»n the pay and conditions of 22b,ooo 
industrial civil servants does not make 
arty direct recommendations on pay 
increases, but suggests modifications on 
pay structure which will probably have 
the effect of raising it. The trf)uble with 
the industrial civil .service has l)een its 
inability to recruit la1)Our of .sufficient 
quality and quantity, m.ainly because pay, 
at least for men, does not compare well 
with indust:^ outside. The PIB’s last 
look at the industrials, in rqBy, did not 
produc.e 2iny dra.stic. changes. The new 
report reconunends more flexible pianage- 
rneht methods arid, within the framework 
b>f central pay negotiations l^sed on rom- 
bdrisoi^ vylth actli|l ^isip rates at local 
level in other more room 

;for local ftexibility^^ Jj^unds of pro- 
ducthnty and 

*NBPI Report No. and conditions 

of industrikl eiVrt servants. HMSO lai 6d% 



To judge tom the ootiaumer spending 
%ur^ thfc firti cjttttto'r erf thk yW; 
^ br^ pay inciiteas^s'df the 
months have not had time to find their 
way into the cash tills yet. In real terms, 
and allowing for seasonal movements, 
spending was bately per cent higher 
than m the bat quarbr of last .year.. At 


an anrnial rate of 2 per cent it is moving 
faster than last year when the real 
increase was less thaniyi per cent, but this 
tioes nol aiyipimt to stay 

^ i-. 

' Hi^ver, tHfiigS ihoulcfget'livyfiSi^ter' 


this year. In his Budget speech the 
< Chancellor predicted a 3^^ per cent rise in 
consumer spending between the first 
halves of 1969 and 1970, and a 4 per cent 
rise between the first halves of 1970 and 
*197,1. For the first part of this prediction 
the available figures are pretty well on 
target with a 3.1 rise on the first quarter 
compared with a year ago. But this 
largish rise owes a lot to the abnormally 
depressed levels in early 1969 after the 
November, 1968 clampdown. Later this 
year the margin between rising wages 
and rising prices should be at least tem¬ 
porarily'large enough to make some im¬ 
pact on real spending. 


Figures for bank advances on April 
15th, the day after the Budget, showed a 
slightly puzzling i per cdrfc fall of £85.6 
million to £5,348 minio% most of it in 
the re&trtcted private sector. This follows 
a large ri.se last month, at the height of 
the tax-gathering season. The official line 
is that there are no important seasonal 
influences at work in April, but this may 
need looking at again. The latest fall 
increases/the banks^ scope for new lending 
for restricted puiposes until March, 1971 
to 6 per -cent—the 5 per cent extra the 
ChanceUor allowed at Budget time plus 
the 1 per cent of the fall. But this hardly 
.leaves room for much manoeuvre: if 
.prices continue on their present path it 
could be just enough to offset inflation. 

Just how strictly the new limits will lie 
o1>served is another question. 'iTie banks 
may argue that if the post office giro, 
thniugh its new tie-up with Mercantile 
Credit, is allowed to dish out money for 
personal spending without any obvious 
ceilings, they should have a little more 
latitude too. And the giro has been^ 
registering four times the usual flow of 
applications for accounts even before the 
official starting date for the scheme, May 
1st. 



Cars 

In th€!livrong 

Britain made fewer cars in the first three 
months of this year, exyiorted fewer but 
sold more on the home market than in 
the same period of 1969. With 436,000 
jears built in the first quarter (3 per cent 
down), the number exported fell 4.3 per 
cent, although higher prices turned this 
into a 5.5 per cent rise in value. However, 
the nun^er sold at home jumped 7 per 
pent, which is enough to disc/iurage the 
Covernment frpm giving manufacturers 
any of the aids or concession.s for which 
they have been asking. 

I'he industry now forecasts that it 
js quite likely to achieve home market 
sales of around million this year but 
manufacturers are still likely to main¬ 
tain pressure for concessions in such things 
as hire purchase controls to allow the 
home market to rise to the 1.25 million 
point which, it is claimed, they must have 
if they are to fulfil the long-term invest¬ 
ment and growth targets set by their own 
neddy. It could 'he, however, that the 
(Government now f3elieves that the prin¬ 
cipal problem ahead of the industry this 
year is not stimulating honif demand but 
tr>-ing to gel sufficiently stable labour 
relations to fulfil the existing requirement 
for cars at home and al>road. 

Pu6/te transport 

A private grief 

London Iransport wgnfts to milk passen¬ 
gers for anodier £20 million, equivalent 
to a 14 per cent fares ri.se, in the late 
summer, and British Rail's London com¬ 
muter fares increased this week. This will 
rub in,the ]gssoh thait when public trans¬ 
port > has to compete .with the private 
motorist it loses. Anyone who thinks Lon- 
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bivestment for tfie firtui 


Statement by the Chairman, Mr. R. P. T. Gibson 


A year ago I referred to the remailcable 
buoyancy of profits in 1968 and said it would 
be an achievement for the grog’s news¬ 
papers to consolidate their earnings at the 
levels then reached. In faa net profit after tax 
attributable to S. Pearson Pubhshers Limited 
was only /;2,166,761 minst jC 2»38^»407* 
More than idl the shortwl occurred m the 
second half of tJae year» which had to bear the 
impact of continuously rising costs and also 
most of the launching costs, estimated at 
£210,000 after tax, or new evening news- 
papen at Slough and Southend. The second 
hau suffered froin these factors to the extent 
that its contribudbn wa^ only one-diirdof the 
whole. In wridim off development expen¬ 
diture of this Icina aa and when it is incurred, 
Westminster Press, the company in question, 
is following the policy to which it has always 
adhered, but to a oonsidenble extent I regard 
these launchiag costs as an investment for 
the future. 

There ia amongst exceptional items a most 
disappointing debit of £264,993. It concerns 
an investment made in a new process called 
Technical Information on Microfilm, de¬ 
signed to provide a new swtem of information 
retrieval to enable suppliers to present their 
technical dam in a revolutionary new way to 
engineers. Unfortunately, the new process 
involved far more dev^opment expenditure 
than was foreseen and it was thought prudent 
to provide against the advances made to the 
campaxH^ up to the end of 1969, less tax relief. 
Tltere will be fuhher expenses in 1970; we 
are takix^ steps to merge this enterprise with 
another in the same field and the expenses in 
1970 should be substantially less than in 1969. 

in presenting the results for 1968 our 
accounts had to bring together those of com¬ 
panies which had traded for periods of nine, 
ri\r*elve, sixteen and nineteen months. In 1969, 
however, there were no such anomalies. 1 
would particularly ifiaw your attention to the 
effea of the two new evening papers on the 
profitability of regional newspapers. It is 
estimated that the tosses on these two papers 
were about £380,000 before tax, so that the 
profits of the fuUy established newspapers, 
Cither than the Financial Times, were some 
At3P73^^ THia a ftur view of the tm- 

' /pomike of difterent sdetoim of our business. 

' J>uringtheyuu fixed assets hai^ritcnftoqi 
. £lUi9^^to£tifi39arj «n4 
assets^ have fauen from 
£3^1,028, This :mmd is expectra to oon- 
tu^ throi^ into 1971, It arises 
fim the complete modernisation;^ 
Werinii|m centres at 0]dlM« 

Bedfordnpttiyfiii^ a further 

' <'aliat^^as''£Mm overseaittM ' 

' and' dte b t wp yItkdy to increase: Financing., 
the group’s sh^ v 

I h^e 'mia' 

^ fteim^'thac we decided to leomn- 

inend 8 change in the name of yio^ 

, nniMny tp Pearson Longman 

■ ^ 'l^lised;Bimoiirpafem Compaq 


S. Pearson 6c Son, Ltd. obtained a quotation, 
there has been confusion between their name 
and ours. As they have been known by the 
same name for over a hundred years, we feel 
that our company ought to change once more; 
and we are particularly happy to be able to 
link the famous name of Longman with that 
of Pearson in the proposed new title. 

I will flow deal with the three main 
divisions of the group in turn. ' 

F INANCUL times. Taking first the 
Financial Times, the trading profits of 
the newspaper at £885,000 showed an 
increase of £108,000 on the figure for 
1968. The revenue continued to. rise, 
refiecting, of course, the sustained bdief of 
advenisers that the Financial Times is un¬ 
questionably the best means of bringing 
nnanciil, commerdal and industrial infor¬ 
mation to the attention of business executives 
here and abroad. 

There has been a further increase in reader¬ 
ship. llie substantial rise which has taken 
place in the last few years is not due mainly to 
any special promotion drive, but rather to the 
high quality of the contents of the paper, the 
broadening of its editorial coverage and the 
improvements which have taken place in the 
presentation of information which are clearly 
commending themselves to an ever widening 
circle. 

Nevertheless the pre-eminence of this 
paper gives no grotmd for complacency with 
regard to its profits. During the later months 
of the past year our costs have been rising at a 
rate which if it were continued would sub¬ 
stantially impair the profitability of the 
coming months. Some of the increases are 
necessarily involved by the larjger size of tho 
paper and the information which it conveys, 
These we have willingly incurred in the con¬ 
fident belief that they are a solid investment • 
for the future. The movement of costs and 
the development of the paper itself has made 
necessary two selling-pnce increases, one 
during the year under review and the other 
more recently. It is fonunate that, owing to 
the excellence and the indispensability of the 
Financial Times, its profits have not been im- ' 
paired by tfieseadverse iidluences. But unless 
ways can be ftmnd to bring about a closer 
connec^on^^du^ producqvity and the rise 
of mpaleiy no new«^er publishing 

Mfemiie; profitable at present, will 

‘beatlM mwttii^pqsition. Meanwhile, how< 
,Jbver^|h6 a^qflphereof the newspaper is one 
pOriuit of hji^ excellence, and 1 
liy thy nibttte hqre loife auep^ss achieved. 

CkMe ooUabtiration between the Financial 
Timeaand l/>ngmin ia beinEactively fostered 
in the field of burinesi aMfldnagement pub- 
liettioha an 4 ^ audiKHasual aids. The first 
fhiitoflhii coUxboration wiu the publication 
oTThr- Binanbilfi TiibM Yqaf Book at the end 
' oftbayaar./"'' 

The paper ja abo euMBditt its sponaorship 
into other notably by ne introduction 
of a aecojjM award , acneiae^ for Industrial 


Photography. Its. Industrial Architect!] 
Award has established itself as the premi 
award in dds firid. In association with t 
Institute ofChartered Accountants in Enghi 
and Wales an^ International Compute 
Limited, the Financial Times is sponsorii 
the first National Management Game. T1 
success of this venture has been such that it 
proposed to run a second Game at the end 1 
1970 catering for over 3,ooo< entries. Tl 
paper is also extending its activities in tl 
organisation of conferences. 

Apollo Magazine has had an excellent ve 
and the proa^ss of The Banker continues 
be highly satisfiiaory. 

History Today has considerably impmvi 
its profitability, whUe maintaining its uniq 
position as an organ of historical studies whi 
have at once popular and scholarly appeal, 
is widely read outside this country, panic 
larly in the United States of America, and] 
believe that there is considerable scope 1 
further expansion. 

T. & A. Constable has had a difficult ye 
It has been confronted with increases in coi 
due to circumstances outside its control, u 
in the present state of the printing market 
has not been possible to match these by i 
creases in prices. During the year the ni 
litho department and the complementa 
plate-making section were isin in successful 
and the work that has already been attract 
suggests that this will be a valuable suppe 
to me future profitability of the company. 

Turning toour investments, Tlie Econom 
In which we have a 50*^0 interest, has cq 
tinned to hold its position and circulation 
the leading weekly in the English-speaku 
world and indeed probably in the whole woi 
devoted to economic and political affairs. ^ 
^ect an increasing return from tl 
investment. 

The Investors Chronicle and Sio 
Exchange Gazette continues to enjoy a pi 
^perity which has fully justified the merga 
two years ago. The Financial Mail of Sou 
Africa in which we have a 30’'o interest h 
made excellent progress during the year. It 
a most distinguished enterprise. 

W EfiTMINSTER PRESS. So far 
the Westminster Press is co 
cerned, the year 1969 was one 
great activity. As Ihavesaid,! 
new evening-papers were star 
in the south-east and a number of new wee 
papers launched in various patti of the coi 
try, some of these beii^ “give-away" n« 
papers or free advertising sheets. Ttie b 
are making a modest contribution to pivl 
but were started iitijualy Wlfb the objed 
defending our markeu against compenf 
from oiitude. We shall continue po do tlu 
any area hif^^h we ateariitc^tad. 

'TTie first the new evening papew>. 
Evening Map, was staned in Miyi | 
jointly witii Thoiffison Njewapapers. » 
prints on our Uxbridge pressp w ' 

. early months covert P 
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ind Maidi^eid Tt ttts since expanded 
no Staincsi Eg^um and HnCinslow. 

The setMd ymHst f^t,!the Evemitt Echo; 
;as laundhM from ouf new office Udd^xia 
It Basildon, at the end ci September It coyelra 
outhend and soptlMast Essex has be^. 
.'cll reoeked .'by the rapi^ fibwing 
wpulatiob in the area. '', , ; ""n' '.y .. ^ 

These Changes lead to mcrcssed bt 
..roduction as well as the considerable «mk of 
retraining staffs in the new skills, and at first 
J)cy bring only marginal benefits in revenue. 
However, as the equipment settles down, not 
mly is the printing quality much improved, 
lut also the speed of output is greatly in- 
leased. We shall in future be geared to handle 
larger volume of work for our newspapers 
,nd thus to exploit the continued growth in 
ihe economy which we expect in the seventies. 
X'e shall also be equipped to print high 
juality web offset colour for insetting into our 
icwspapers, and we shall undertake this work 
or outside customers as well. Wc expect an 
increasing demand for colour, both from 
leaders and advertisers, and the considerable 
, aAumber of registered colour pages of adver- 
^iing wc arc now carrying in the group’s 
Newspapers confirms our expectations. 

The establi.shed newspapers of Westminster 
press achieved a commendable increase in 
idveriiscment revenues compared with the 
irevious year, but this was offset by steeply 
hsmg costs. In 1969 little benefit was derived 
rom increases in selling prices, since the most 
pporiant of them, for the Bradford Telegrapli 
\ Argus, did not occur until towards the 
Nfiheyear._ 

The general printing businesses of 
K cstminstcr Press produced much imp^ved 
vaults in 1969 and they are expected to make 
iicady if unspectacular progress. Special 
tu niion should be made of Beckdc Partridge, 
c’ciJs, which produced a modest increase in 
urnuver, with profits well up on the previous 
'ear. 

Ai the turn of the year, we celebrated the 
tenicnary of The Northern Echo—the cmky 
Horning paper in the Westminster Press 
iroup—a paper which occupies a dominant 
far| osiiion in the North East region. To mark 
occasion, we have undertaken to Hhancc 
search studentships into regtooal problems 
II the universities of Newcastle-upon-Tyne t 
ad Durham. > 

^ To sum up the position of the Westminster 
it has been forced by competitive pfes- 
to start new evening newspapers and to 
‘*^uip with the most up^to-date plant in 
)ur of its mt»t {wpsperous centres. The in- 
teased capacity provided and t^e quality of 
le new equipment should bring Wal benefits 
‘tneyearttficome. 

lONttMMI; Turning finally tb Lbdgfnan, 
Ion and September, 1969, theiMreatoom* 
Ipany of , the group cfuii^cd its name tq 
ktt t,.onginan Hcddingi^ limited. On thi^ 
skme day the UK trading company 
’*omed the rknic Lohgmbfi Group Lirffited. *' 


The Lpognito prbfita k the 1968 
accounts were uased^pon ip-Wnths home 
trading and 16 months overseas and so are not 
comparable with those of the year under 
review. It can, however, pe said that the 
Loniman profits for 1969 substantially ex¬ 
ceeded exp^^bm endjwere slightly higher 

year the group entered into 
arrangements with an international company, 
International Language Centre Limited, to 
develop jointly a language school in Paris with 
the first opportunity to participate in further 
language schools in o^her parts of the world. 
It has also acquired Common Ground (1951) 
Limited, a company producing educational 
film-strips which will supplement our ex¬ 
panding Audio-Visual Section. 

In the borne market, sales in 1969 showed a 
satisfactory increase over 1968, .despite re¬ 
strictions in grants to schools. Considerable 
effort and money has been put into the 
preparation and launching of Breakthrough 
to l^itcracy”, the Schools Council’s new 
reading scheme for primary schools. It is too 
early yet to judge the success of this scheme, 
but preliminary indications aro encouraging. 
Home sales generally ip the opening moiuhis 
of 1970 suggest that last year’s improvement 
in sales is being maintaihed. 

Sales overseas continue to provide the 
greater pau of the group turnover. AgaiUi a 
satisfactory growth was obtained in 1969. The 
civil wat in Nigeria created difficulties, but, 
despite these, the group sales in that country 
showed a substantial increase last year. Since 
the end of the war indications arc that we' 
should do exceptionally well in Nigeria in, 
1970. Elsewhere in Africa, 1969 was also a 
good year, but, as previously, the profits of 
our Rhodesian company were blocked. ; 

All the group’s Far Eastern companies, 
achieved substantia increases in. sales last 
year. In Australia, Rigby Limited, in w^ich 
We have a 14'’,, interest, ha^ now had over 
12 months aaing as distribution and selling 
agent for most of our publications. There 
have been teething troubles, but, we are now 
satisfied with progress. During the year wc 


acquired the entire book publishing side of 
the business of Halls Bookstore Ltd. in 
Melbourne. Longman Paul of New Zealand, 
though a very small company, is mxhing satis¬ 
factory advances. In the Arab wbr^ sales have 
been good and at the end of the'year Uegoti- 
ations were opened for a major re-entry into 
Che Egyptian market. These negotiations have 
now been satisfactorily concluded and a sub¬ 
stantial increase in the turnover for 1970 
should result. The group has extended us 
sales efforts in South America and Europe, 
These also should bring additional turnover 
in 1970. 

. The Medical Division had an exceptionally 
good year and *’The Practitioner”, our main 
medical journal, continues to make satisfactory 
progress. In my statement last year 1 said we 
looked for a further growth in the profits of 
Oliver and Boyd. 1 am glad to say that this 
Division has fulfilled that expectation. 

The highly specialised and successful pub¬ 
lishing of English language teaching broks 
and audio-visual aids continues to expand 
and Longman remains one of the most 
prominent publishers in this field m all parts 
of the world. 

A number of publishing projects, as well as 
“Breakthrough”, arc expected to come to 
fruition in 1970. The new efforu and invest¬ 
ments in overseas territories should also y^eld 
results this year. The management is n^ing 
strenuous efforts to stem the continuing 
upward pressure of overheads and to cdunter 
the cfifect of the rising costs of print, paper r 
and other materials. It is therefore possible to 
hope for a further expansion of group sales 
and profits during the current year and the 
results to date arc encouragihg.' 
CONCLUSION. In conclusion, the outlook for 
your company as a whole in 1970 is forisbme 
improvement. Looking further ahead, com¬ 
petition and inflated costs will continue to 
present us with many challenges. But we have 
the advantage of owniilg three great business¬ 
es each of which is acknowledged as a leader 
in its field. Good as they arc, we are determin¬ 
ed CO make them still better and I should 
like to thank all those who work in them foi 
their efforts during the year. 


HigMIghts from tho 1969 Roport 

Turnover . ^. 

Net Assets employed 

. Net ProAt after tax . 

Preference divl4ei^ ; 

1 Ordinary dlvldMMf(so"u) 


£ 34 , 274.<»0 

£29,591,000 

£2,167,000 

£32,000 

£1,585,000 


tiopiei of the ifeport and j^aoums be obtained ftom the Reiisifars, 
Hambrot BOik UmM, Hv^bra Road, Shenfidd, Brentwood, Eaex. 

4 . li ..... 
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(don Transport is now running at a profit 
should take a look at the )Sltest annual 
fcport. 

There is now a small workii^ ; 

before interest but the interest ohai^es 
have risen so dramatically (by £;^.9 
million) that the net deficit to be met by 
public subsidy is £0.8 million hijsfher at 
£10.7 million. This trend can l>e expected 
to continue. Largely to blame for last 
year’s deterioration is the wonderful 
Vidtoria Line (wonderful in every sense 
except that it cannot pay) and the report 
talks expansively of proposals for more 
wonderful new lines, which will also pre¬ 
sumably require subsidy. 

This trend is inevitable. When it comes 
to consumer appeal, public transport 
cannot compete with the motor car, 
because the car i.s the most flexible system 
of transport, but public transport is the 
most efficient means of maximising the 
use of land. Hence the current craze 
among ui^jan planners for subsidising new 
investment in public transport and for a 
paraphernalia of controls, so>me effective 
and some not, to make life difficul't for 
motorists and give priority to buses. 
During 1969 the number of cars in fhe 
London rusli hour fell 3 per cent while 
London Transport’s schedules were dis¬ 
rupted hy traffic delays less than in any 
year since 1962. Bus passengers fell by 
4.2 per cent but overall the number of 
passenger miles paid for on London 
Transport ro.se by 0.5 per cent. 

But where does one draw the line? 
riierc are some crude cost-benefit formu¬ 
las that can be applied to public invest¬ 
ment decisions. They are used in the 
course of assessi^ig new undergrounds and 
motorways. But qsst-benefit analysis is so 
crude in urban transport that planners'are 
very cautious. Economists have not yet 
devised a widely acceptable iiieans of put¬ 
ting monetary values on noise, pollution 
and the effect of transport decisions on 
property values, although they are 
embarking on research tbat may help 
them do so. In the meantime they have 
to leave the politicians to stab in semi- 
darkness. 

Shipyards 

Still waiting for 
Lever 

The Government has announced a year’s 
extension to the life of the Shipbuilding 
Industry Board. It could hardly do any¬ 
thing else when the job the SIB was set 
up to do, that of putting British ifhipyards 
on their feet, is so patently unfinished. 
What the SIB needs now;is,tq rethink its 
policy of doling out finance to manage¬ 
ments who are clearly bad stewards, 

Mr Harold Lever, the Payxnaster- 
Giieneral, is still undecided about the 
industry’s future, though he is not pre¬ 
pared to risk political hara-kiri by letting 
large areas collapse, which is what the 


Cammel/ Laird: iossaa intp 

proper pressures of free enterprise might 
liave allowed. 7 'he Prime Minister has 
talked of an inquiry into the industry, 
thougli shipbuilders claim that for year-s 
they have been pestered by such inquiries. 
On the other hand, with shipyards 
making i)ig losses during an unpre¬ 
cedented boom there is clearly something 
to investigate. 

Institutional shareholders have come 

a clear decision about what to do with 
one shipbuilder, Vickers of Barrow. That 
is to change the top management. How¬ 
ever, Vickers’s problems are nothing 
compared with Birkenhead’s Caminell 
Laird, whose net loss for 1969 on ship¬ 
building will amount to £2.2 million, 
after making provision for uncompleted 
contracts. In addition there will be sevetc 
losses in 1970, 1971 and 1972. Since the 
company has entered into firm contracts 
to build ships, it cannot avoid these losses. 
It can only rescue its shipbuilding section 
by pawning the- rest of the company. This 
is wha; Mr Levet is relying on in his 
hopes of avoiding giving Government 
loans to Cammell Laird. But the fact that 
the plans for financing the company were 
not announced as expected on Wednes¬ 
day suggests that this is proving difficult. 

Meanwhile it is abysmal that such a 


SHIPVARD6 IN THE DOCK 



large part of the nation’s economic 
resources should be tied up in ship' 
building when there are much higher 
rates of return to be earned elsewhere in 
the transport industry. An example is the 
idea of a pallet pool. A strong case for 
this was made in a report prepared for the 
Ministry of Transport by management 
consultants, Arthur D. Little. The road 
hauliers and manufacturers who would 
use the pool gave it a fair reception. But 
none of them is prepared to put up the 
money and organise it. The reason is that 
the rate of return is “ only 20 per cent.” 

Textiles 


Double figures 


The Textile Council had to work excep¬ 
tionally hard last year to extract the basic 
data on how efficient and how profitable 
British companies were. The British 
Textile Employers’ Association produces 
comparisons of labour and ^pital pro¬ 
ductivity combined with a mill efficiency 
index, which is not by any means die 
same thing. The index applies only to 
spinners, but can be compared with the 
figures produced and exchanged with 
other European employers' associations. 
I'he association is now thinking of extend¬ 
ing the scheme to weavers, and gifting 
some cost comparisons out, btvt mat it 
does not seem to have considered is getting 
together with the Textile Council, which 
has just revived its own comparisons 
scheme, asking the subscriber companies 
to adapt their accounts in a uniform 
way and then calculate return on 
capita], stock ratios, return on sales and 
gll the rest. It would be willing xoi 
eo^perate with the employers, but the 
idea of co-operating does not seem to have 
arisen, whm is, on ‘the fare of it, a s^ 
of poor communications at the v(^ least. 
At the worst, this communications gap 
could have something to do with the 
carve-up of spheres of influence between 
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the two bodies, which left the association 
exclusively in charge of anything to do 
with pay and working conditions. Thi.s 
means that, for example, although the 
Textile Council has trained hundreds of 
people in the use of work study, its own 
cohsultancy service cannot be used to 
do a work study on a company. Whatever 
the reason, unless these two organisations 
bury the Hatchet, or simply pick up a 
telephone, mill managers will be able to 
l^at themselves on the liack for their 
Efficiency—^without realising that their 
profit rating is lousy. , 

Factoring 

The Midland's 
American friend 


The first direct link for domestic banking 
purposes between a major American and 
British bank was cemented this week 
when the First National Gitv of New 
York and the Midland teamed up to 
enter the £100 million factoring business 
in Britain. The new company, Midland- 
Citibank Factors, has apparently taken 
over the work originally intended for the 
dormant Forward Factors which was 
registered last year and which was 
waiting for lending conditions to improve. 
Running the group however will be Mr 
Hans Wessel who joined First National 
City from International Factors. The 
latter claims to have been the first on 
the scene in i960, and in view of the 
Arnerican-British “ first claimed by 
Midland-Citibank, it is interesting to note, 
that First National Bank of Boston is a 
20 per cent shareholder, while Lloyds 
lias a part interest through Lloyds and 
Scottish Finance. 

Factoring involves taking over the book 
debts of a company for a discount on 
turnover handled. Credit restrictions in 
the past 18 months have made people 
slow payers, and increased bad dcl>ts, 
so factoring houses have been able to 
choo.se their customers. But their services 
have been attacked as expensive. Most 
houses operate a two-part fee structure, 
with a service fee for handling the book- 
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SANK ADVANCES , 

Fall by C86. nm. Mott of tbia daetina wat 
in tha " restricted private sector." 


ENGINEERING ORDERS 
A aUght drt^. Rut export orders are 
bolding uF weN; 

CONSUMERS' EXPENOinjRE 


Oamutnar apanding tai- lai- 
Snuaa ta itea at 2% arawaf rate. 

>IEW BUILDING ORDERS ) ■>' 

'Onfara for now houaaa down ..2% In 
fabraaiy. This mainly rsflectsd a saatonal 

liRrsihMi. gMiHlith ; 


keeping ranging between } per cent and 
[] per cent of turnover, and a “pre-pay¬ 
ment' finance charge of between 1J-3 
per cent over bank rate. The latter 
finance is either raised by tfie iactor from 
Its associated bainks and 6 t\ 

Clients are referred dire^ly to the’^nksS 

The difference between xK>rmll?.iver- 
draft financial and pre-payment credit^, 
however is that ,lbe latter depends on ' 
turnover rather than fiNEd credk fines 
(although finance is norxnally available 
only up to 80 per cent ^ the invoices 
handled). With the Largest gtoup, 
Internationa! factors, turning over 
around £40 million a year, of which 
about 75 per cent might require pre¬ 
payment finance, the scope for the banks 
is considerable. National Westminster 
has in fact bought out its partners in 
Portland Group Factors to establish an 
entirely new and larger operation through 
Credit Factoring, 

Factoring clients arc mainly the 
smaller companies with turnovers of less 
than £i million, and especially wliere 
these iJave many customers taking small 
orders, the logic of centralised book¬ 
keeping is evident. The factoring houses 
also argue that where small firms sell to 
large companies, it is easier for a factor 
with several claims on the larger group 
to make an impact at the top than for 
the small supplier; But there is still some 
resistance to the debt collector image of 
the industry, a false one which neverthe¬ 
less persi.sts. 

Consumers 

l —. ■ I J II 

Law ill action 

By the beginning of this year the hunt 
for traders who use more than the accept¬ 
able degree of poetic licence to describe 
their goods was well and truly on. Using 
the new Trade’ Descriptions Act, getting 
on for 1,500 prosecutions had been put 
in hand by weights and measures 
inspectors ; there is no count of the 
numbers who were rebuked or pulled up 
by the inspectors without actually being 
taken to court but they were very large. 


Si 

The act, says Mr Bowes Egan with con¬ 
siderable satiNfaction,* “ is a good law.” 

Mr Egan has made co|ii|u^er proteo* 
tion something of a speciality (for moxe 
pf his activities see p. 83) and in his cur- 
'xmi reyie^ w4y the act is working 
that at the out- 
^tnwJers. b^N^lsd' k applied to cvery- 
:^.^Ae except'themwlyes. Thus, television 
dealers have beewti 'nonplussed to dis- 
white in the, ^de 

max m ymt awat^e ’IhSit .there jure 
when you Vmeasure a televiskm. i^^n 
diagohallyi^^^^ to corner, the is 
not, an^ twre&^ this rather 
of quotibg scr<eeh sites may not be tised. 
Some of the didst respectable supermarkets 
have been fined over special offers ; there 
have also been prosecutions over the kind 
of packaging that looks as if it holds more 
than it actually does. This kind of silent 
.misdescription has grown very popular, 
particularly since earlier consumer legisla¬ 
tion made it necessary lo print weights 
and quantities on the package. 

To say the act is good is high praise, 
because it is the first time that legislation 
has attempted to bring the service 
industries into the consumer protection 
net. The quality of services has in the 
past always seemed too difficult to define. 
In the long term, it may chaqge retailing 
in the 1970s as much as the ending of 
resale price maintenance changed it in the 
J960S. A lot of fun went out of the life 
()f car salesmen when it became law. 

C^onvplaints take .some odd forms, Mr 
Egan reports that 

a number of complaints have been lodged 
by purchasers of scats at erotic film 
showings who found that the entertain¬ 
ment fell fir below salacious cx)>cctation 
or advertised pornographic content. 

In the course of duty, weights and 
measures inspectors sat through the .shows 
and found in quite a few cases that the 
cinemas were showing cut versions ; the 
reviews that brought the customers in 
referred to the original, uncut prints. This, 
apparently, does not break %e law on 
descriptions provided that, according to 
Mr Egan, the cinema docs not advertise 
“as described in the Sunday Times 
What interesting lives some people lead. 

♦Trade Descnp|ions,^by Bowes Egan. 65s. 
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The Chairman, Lord Craigton, reports 


■ The results for 1969 are disappointing, but must be viewed in the 
wider perspective of 1968/71 — a period of planned growth and 
rationalisation. 

■ In 1969 the Biscuit industry was hit by the severity of the 
government's economic policy. 

■ Expansion in crisp and nuts markets is again gathering momentum 
after the imposition of 22% purchase tax last year. 

■ Export turnover was again a record and our products are now being 
sold in 91 overseas markets. 

■ Unless something unforeseen occurs, the improvement in profits, already 
showing this year over 1969, should continue throughout the year. 


Summary of results 

1969 

£ 

1968 

£ 

Turnover 

93,200,000 

76,700,000 

Profit available for ordinary shareholders 

2,497,000 

3,071,000 

Ordinary shareholders' funds 

32,294,000 

31,764,000 

Earnings per ordinary share 

2/-d 

2/6d 

Dividend per ordinary share 

1/4.2d 

1/4.td 

Net asset value per ordinary share 

2S/11d 

26/5d 

Dividend rate$i 

13.5% 



United Biscuits is the largest 
producer of l^iscuits outside 
the United States. 

The group markets bis<;uits 
Unddr the rranies of IVtcVitie's, 
Macfarlane Lang, Crawford's, 
Macdonald's and Meredith & 
Drew. 

Othw group products Include 
Mc\/itie'8 cakes, Meredlith £f 
Drew's Crisp! potato crjaps , 
and K.P. nuts. 


Copies of the Report end Accounts mey be obtained irom the^ecretenes: 
United Biscuits (Hotdings) Limitedf-S2 Hope Street , EdiPBwph €H2 4DD. 
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Tokyo market: you think you've 
got troubles 

Tokyo 


T'hursday's panic selling in Tokyo caused 
the heaviest plunge in the market's 
history, with the new I'okyo index down 
by 12.9 points to 159.;^. Small investors 
and professionals alike, increasingly 
nervous about the battering taken by 
stock markets around the world, rushed 
to sell and hysterical reports began to 
emanate from otherwise sage sources of 
sell-at-any-price orders from European 
investment managers. It was a tough 
return after Wednesday’s holiday, and— 
following the slack days earlier in the 
week, during which trading of just over 
100 mn shares was the norm, compared 
with the usual 300 mn—was an un¬ 
pleasant reminder of Tokyo's volatile 
dependence on Wall Street. 

This combination of ailing prices—the 
Tokyo index peak was around 1B5.7 this 
year—and low turnover looks like con¬ 
tinuing for a while. The so-called 
" Golden Week ” period, which includes 
three national holidays, is just starting, 
and during the next ten days, at any rate, 
there is little prosJJect of a basic re-assess¬ 
ment by Japanese investors. 

The reasons for the decline in Tokyo 
are : disappointment over the failure of 
the Japanese authorities to loosen up on 
the credit squeeze, although there have 
been some hints of a slight relaxation on 
lending to big corporations by the 
commercial Irat^s ; the sharp decline on 
Wall Street, even at a time when some 
people in America are claiming that the 



economy is now at the bottom ; the lack 
of interest of domestic investors, shown 
most clearly in the fall of daily turnover ; 
and, finally, limited selling by foreign 
investors, especially Americans (not 
Europeans) who have been depressed by 
Wall Street, and who remember the old 
maxim that w'hen Wall Street sneezes 
Tokyo catches a cold. 

Under these conditions the bull factors 
have been discounted. The latest crop 
of results—^for the business period ending 
in March—^have been just about as 
expected, although they are good. Once 
again earnings are up, with, for example, 
Mitsukoshi profits up to 20%, and 
Ajinomoto by 10% (on annual figures). 
Yet attention is moving towards the 
current business term which ends in Sep- 
tenyber, and here the prospect is a little 
less certain—though it is fair. Big com¬ 
panies, for example Hitachi, are fore¬ 
casting increases in both turnover and 
profits of 15% (taking the six months 
figures this time). 

The prolilem, in Japan as in the 
western world, is inflation. Consumer 
prices have not been l)ehaving according 
to the lx)ok (see page 72). Further, the 
spring wage offensive is just getting under 
way, and employers are proving even 
weaker than had l)een expected. This 
year, wage increases of 20% will not he a 
rarity, and meanwhile the average rise 
in earnings should comfortably exceed 
last year’s record of i6.i%. With real 
economic growth likely to be around 12% 
there is confidence that the economy can 
absorb this year’s round of wage increases. 

Bu,t, how long can this go on ? The 
difficulty is that the labour market 
remains tight. Big companies have already 
started to compete for the graduates who 
will come on the market next spring. 
Personnel managers are visiting the 
universities offering little gifts, such as 
boxes of cakes, to induce the students to 
think well pf them. But, the under* 
graduates, for their part, are able to be 
^Stand-offish (a nice reversal of the old 

\ ,v Pyerfqll cntpkJyih^m ^ i 
,can only affect die stock i^rjl^t in the 
l ippg run, \ gsp<»:ially 

/conscious of it at this, titn^ of :year« With 


tile daily round of strikes at big plants, 
the lines . of blue-uniformed students 
sprawlii^ dheekil)^ outside the employ¬ 
ment offices of big companies, and the 
virtual certainty this year that there will 
be record Wage increases, record bonuses, 
and the best side-benefits ever, Japan has 
caught the mention bug, and is with 
America and Britaijn in this—^just as the 
Tokyo stock market has caught the 
nervousness of London and New York. 
A fall of another 10 points or so is on 
the cards. 

Westminster Trust 


Something in the 
City 


'The merchaiu bank, Rea Brothers, is 
being tackled head-on by iIm? energetic 
Mr Bowes Egan. As a ^shareholder in 
Wostiiiinsier I'rust Holdings (for one of his 
other roles, see page 81), he is raising the 
whole issue of the purchase by it of a 
company called Thomas C. Stewart (Con¬ 
tractors). The issue is not new. It arose 
Iasi June and resulted in criticism of Rea 
Brothers and its chainnan Mr Walter 
Salomon. What worries Mr Egan is that 
in the absence of any action by the 
guardians of the shareholder—the take¬ 
over panel, Stock Exchange council* or 
Board of Trade—the whole thing looked 
as if it would simply die away. In fafct, 
three months after the fuss, Rea Brothers 
received the ultimate accolade of being 
admitted to that merchant bank holy of 
holies, the Acceptance Houses Association. 

What aroused the criticism was the 
seemingly extra-generous terms of the 
purchase of Btewarts and the close 
association of Rea Brothers and Mr 
Salomon with both Westminster and 
Stewart’s parent company, Fashion and 
General Investment. Fashion and General 
is a subsidiary of the Scottish and Mer- 
cantife Investment Company, whose 
chairman until December, 1968, was Mr 
Salomon. He was also a shareholder. And 
Rea Brothers is the company’s banker and 
manager. But Mr Salomon is, and was at 
the time of the transaction, also the 
chairman of Westminster. 

The deal agreed in March, 1969, was 
that Westminster paid cash anidi £400,000 
of convertible loan stock for the loss* 
making Stewarts. Conversion would have 
added 13% to Westiiunsteris capital at a 
pric^ of 8s 6d, >bove the niarket price, 
Iwjt convertible . as early as July* The 
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■directors of Westminster a{:mear not to 
have heeded the Westniinsrer . property 
revaluation, then in progress for the 1968 
">"ear*end arcottnis. i sliowed tlie net 
asset value to l>e up from 9s 6 d to i 6 », 
giving the conversion price a discernnt of 
nearly 50%—high even for profjerty 
companies. 1 'he forecast loss for Stewarts 
for 1969 was £65)000 which would have 
knocked a considerable hole in Fashion 
and Generar» profit l>efore tax of 

£i5o,OiX*. 

The timing of the transaction was 
shrewd : had Stewarts been sold four 
days later) its loss would have been con¬ 
solidated^ with Fashion's profits. So, on 
the face ’(»f it, one client of Rea did very 
well out of the deal, with either £31,000 
of loan interest or conversion on cheap 
terms, and the other did badly, with a 
loss-making contractor and possil)le severe 
dilution. Not surprisingly one of the 
things Ml Egan is asking for is that the 
results of Stewarts be revealed separately 
in Westminster’s accounts to see whether, 
as the cliairman's statement said, “ this 
will prove to be a very useful addition to 
the group?* Tt niay turn but to be.' Before 
the losses set irv. Ifock in it had 

l)cen making rea.sonahle profits—‘hut then 
the founder left. Rea Brothers also 
dispute tlmt they were advising ,,l>uth 
parties to the deal : Fashion and (ieneral 
had an independent accountant's report. 
This is hardly relevant. It was VVest- 
minster that should have had the 
independent advice. 

All this information emerged last year 
after Spey Westmoreland withdrew a 
17s t)d bid for Westminster after the bid 
was rejected by the Westminster board. 
Since Spey decided not to fight fr)r West¬ 
minster, the takeover panel was not 
brought in. 

But the Stock Exchange was. What Is 
not generally known is that the Stock 
Exchange found that Westminster had 
broken one of its quotation rules, covering 
Class Four tian.sactloti.s. This makes it 
obligatory for the purchasing company to 
give full details of a transaction to the 
quotations department where its directors 
are, or were, directors of the company 
dc*ing ih^ .selling. The department then 
iiiakes up its mind whether a circular 
should be sent to shareholders and their 
consent sought. Following the press 
criticishi the Stock Exchange found that 
Westminster had omitted to contact the 
quo^tations department. The trouble with 
the Stock Exchange is that it has only 
one sanction—^suspension of dealings. 
Thinking this was too big a steam- 
hammer for such a small nut (it nearly 
always thinks this), and seeing that the 
matter was to be raised the general 
meeting, it did nothing. It would have 
been .something if they Rad at'least issued 
a statement that the rules had l)een 
broken but that no afction was to l)c 
taken. 

So it is up to Mr Egan, and the share- 
hold^ers he is rounding up, to get ^tfae 
expl^ktinns out of the Westminster ^ard 
thaw nieet the criticisins. Rea 


Brothers Is not the first" merchant bank 
1(1 be criticised for an apparent conflict of 
intere.sts. It is to lie hoped that the take¬ 
over panel's report un coniltcts of interest 
—out next week-^will pnjduce some 
useful guidelines! Perhaps something more 
is needed, like a City watchdog with a 
wider brief than takeovers. After all, as 
Mr Salomon quoted on Wednesday at 
Rea Brothers’ annual general meeting, in 
a section on law and order : “ The price 
.of libeirly. is-eternal vigil^nce^*' 

Walker SedUrities 

Sold Jim short? 


Slater Walker SecuriticS*1las taken a beat¬ 
ing this week, with tlie shares touching 
47s on WedUe.sday from 58s a week ago. 
Nearly £25 mn was wiped off the group's 
market value. The now notorious 
“ instruction" to lOS investment man¬ 
agers to go 25% liejuid would have 
contributed to the fall since Slater Walker 
is marketable and frequently among the 
10 most active stocks. But, according to 
market gossip, the initial damage wa.s 
done by merchant bankers Singer and 
Friedlandcr, who, it is said, rather 
clumsily tried to unload 50,000 Slater 
Walker shares through two brokers who 
had been .separately instructed. The bank 
of course denies that this could be So, 
since it would be an amateurish way 
of dealing. But it adds that it does not 
comment on individual transactions, so the 
gossip must remain uncorrected. 

The, accounts for 1969, released this 
week, reveal the company’s strong liquid 
}K>sition, at least at the end of last year. 
During 1969, Slater Walker’s talisman was 
its £25 nm cash. The accounts show 
£18 inn at the end of the year, and with 
the cash purcha.ses in the bids for Millars’ 
/Timber, P.B. Cow and Fordham totalling 
about £10 inn, the cash figure is nearer 
£15 mn at the moment. In an active 
investment group like Slater Walker how¬ 
ever it is difficult to be precise about 
something like a cash figure. It is entirely 
possible that much of the £15 inn has 
been invested in short term dealing situa¬ 
tions, and tlie reassurance, in today's bear 
markets, of all that money sitting safely 
on deposit cannot necessarily be taken for 
granted. 

Nevertl#less, Mr Slater is at pains to 
.strc.s.s the strength of the short term asset 
position of the group. The balance .sheet 
shows current assets exceeding current 
liabilities by £42.7 mn, a figure not far 
off net capital ertiployed (excluding loan 
capital), of £45.2 mn, Purely a highly 
unusual position among British cohipahies. 
For the first tline too, the Accounts show 
profits and 'sales rif. all the 
activities in the group. 

Despite the avowed intention to change 
the group around from an indu^tl^l 
congloti^erate to ah Investfnent banking 
house, both the longer tirm investffiiWlts 
ilQd’citrrerii investment ixisHiorts shoi^ In 
the bafatica sheet are low^r ^ah 


turnover 

Investmeat'baiifeinfi 
Insurance ■' ^ *’ _ . 

Bubber sndLpleetU;. products 8.709 
Opticians 5.600 

Metal windows 17,570 

Tanning extract 12,275 

Textiles 35,549 

Engineering 3,673 

Other 9,101 



less head office expenses 


92,478 


(1.782) 


—from a cbtubined £24.5 mn iri 1968 to 
£20,2 inn last year, if Drug houses'of 
Australia is excluded. This is a reflection 
of the wiibngdeay bf the company tq {take 
its dealing profits as well as the riumher of 
special situations like Lonrho, Allied Iron- 
founders, and more Fordham 

Investments which were built up as pos¬ 
sible takeover fodder. As it happens, not 
all of these positions necessarily paid 
off. It is thought that Mr Slater was 
very happy to get out of Allied Iron- 
founders, foi example, for much less than 
lie thought he would get. But with deal¬ 
ing profits last year totalling around 
£i mn, there was not too much to com¬ 
plain about. 'T'he Permutit offer shows 
how ewn an experienced operator can 
find him.self jammed hy the market. 
Underwriting Purle Brothers’ bid for 
Permutit by agreeing to arrange a cash 
alternative at a price above the value of 
the Portals offer, Slater Walker found 
itself having to maintain the arrangement 
when Purle withdrew, which it was 
encouraged to do* by the takeover panel. 
1 ’his could cost Slater Walker a cool 
£5 mn. Flowever the company i.s putting 
the best face on this lesson in merchant 
banking by saying that the resultant stake 
in Portals would he worthwhile anyway. 

Expectations for 1970 are for a pre¬ 
tax profit of something over £12.511111 
compared with the £9.8 mn last year. 
Mr Slater has .so far contented himself 
with saying that he expects “very sub¬ 
stantial scope for improving profits ” and 
as the intention is to inininiise the use 
his paper the need for a high p/e is less 
great than it was. At 49s, and as.suming 
£12.5 mn, the prospective p/e works out 
at about 14.7 which ^nust make the share 
highly attractive to tho.se who have con¬ 
fidence in Mr Slater's ability to bump up 
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Podairi 


Digging up profits 

At tiie beginning of last year Podain 
shares were 215 francs. They are now 
763. What has boosted them are the sort 
of results just announced for 1969: sales 
up 37.6%, and profits after tax, and 
employees’ profit sharing, up 49% to 
£1.2 mn. And, unusually for the notori¬ 
ously parochial French ' industrial com¬ 
panies, neariy 60% of these sales were 
made outside France, 

But it was an exceptional year. 
Domestic sales took everyone by surprise 
by rising, when the company thought it 
had reached saturation point with over 
half the market for hydraulic excavators. 
It thought wrong, but with tlie constnic- 
tidn let-up this year expected in France, 
even greater reliance will be placed on 
overseas markets. 

However, Podain is on to some 
interesting sidelines; with the crane- 
builder Potain, it has formed a joint 
company—PPM—to make self-propelling 
hydraulic cranes and lorry mounted mini¬ 
cranes all worked by hydraulics. Podain, 
in fact, is capitalising its expertise in 
hydraulics by offering to make all sorts of 
fluid-worked booms, jibs, winches and 


what^-nots for any-comers-T^ven rival 
excavator manufacturers. Tli^ is one of 
those growth which justifies a hkh- 
flying p/c. Since the results from FPM 
are not consolidated, it is hard to estimate 
what the p/e is. Just on the basis ot 
Podain SA, and taking into account last 
year’s erne for three scrip issue, it comes 
out at 93. 

ENEL 


The first floater 

Bankers Trust Company’s ingenious idea 
of a floating rate loan for the Italian elec-; 
tricity authority, Ente Nazionale per 
I’Energia Elettrica (Enel), has finally 
emerged as a two-part financing. Of the 
$425 mn being raised, $300 mn will be 
through a private credit, the remainder 
through a public dollar bond issue. The 
size of the loan, originally rumoured to 
be $230 mn, and on an all-public issue 
basis, probably reflects the marginally 
more at^active tenns being offered than 
expected. It is possible that the two-part 
arrangement, with a large private element, 
reflects the pressures behind the scenes 
by banks whose facilities for Italian public 
authorities have so far been very helpful. 

The financing has been arranged by 
a consortium of banks under the manage¬ 
ment of S. G. Waiburg, Bankets Trust 
International, White Weld, Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana and Credit SuLsse 
(Bahamas). Both the 7-year private credit 
.and the 10-year public loan will be on a 
rate 4% above the London six months 
. Eurodollar interbank rate, though the 
public loan will have a mininmm rate of 
7j%. 'Fhe advantage of the floating rate 
is that the bonds will return to par every 
six months, thus providing capital protec¬ 
tion and creating a form of very short 
term certificates of deposit which more¬ 
over are readily negotiable. If the idea 
catches on, fluctuations from par could 
lie induced by new bonds which offer a 
.latger or .smaller margin on the Eurodollar 
rate, and an interesting • spectrum of new 
flnancial paper could emerge for very 
short term money. 

'The floating rate has two other 
interesting implications. First, it provides 



a very direct link flefw^d*‘^sfiort-terth 
Eurodollar riaies and longer tenn' bond 
rates. Tr has l)cen argued that this* could 
even be a disadvantage, since with tho 
six month Eurodollar rate at 8^%, the 
4 % margin makes for an effective current 
yield of 9!%, a yield which is rather 
greater thkn anything on the market at 
the moment. It would be difficult for a 
company without Enel’s statbs as a 
government-guaranteed institution to 
compete without offering similar terms, 
and given that interest ratc.s are unlikely 
to come down for some little?tin»e, it could 
mean problems for aspiring Italian groups. 

‘riie .second argument i.s niore favour¬ 
able, in that the running yield plated to 
short term conditions makes it suitable 
for commercial banks to hold as short 
liquid assets. S. G. Warburg, whose 
former chairman Sir Siegmund Warbuig 
has spent considerable ^ort in ^putting 
together the deal, has received highly 
favourable indications from the (;ommer- 
cial banks for the private credit, and 
believes that the real problem will be the 
allocation of bonds rather than the selling 
effort. (Mr Minos Zombanakis of 
facturers Hanover, Ltd, has also helped on 
technicalities.) If the commercial banks do 
take it up, there is no reason why the 
same sho^d not be applied to domestic 
loans. 
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A lot of shares are looking undervalued on 
their intrinsic merits this week, and Sears 
Holdings is one (A them. It came through 
a tough year with sales up a little and 
margins virtually unscathed to land pre¬ 
tax profits of £21,9010. The market 
responded by knocking 8d ofT the shares, 
putting the “ A ’* non-voters on to a p/e 
of 9^6, but there was probably nothing 
personal in this. 

Breaking down the profits, roughly half 
came from shoes, a quarter from depart¬ 
ment stores, a quarter from engineering, 
£700,000 from Mappin and Webb and 
£1.48 mn from the American sui^sidiary, 
Sears Industries. With stores on an 
average p/e of 18, and engineering of 15, 
it seems a bit harsh to apply the 
traditional anti-hoiding company bias to 
Sears which has so few holdings. Sears 
lost one last year when it obliged the 
market and shareholders by getting rid 
of the Furness shipyard. 

Financially the group is well taken care 
of ; one advantage of the low share price 
which also applies to the 74%-owned 
British Shoe Corporation is that, at 
i6s 7d, it puts a premium on conversion 
of that company’s £26 mn Joan stock. 
The last date is June, 1970, at a price of 
17? 6d. If the opportunity to convert is 
rhissed^ the company has all this money 


at 7% for th^ next 15 years. The highest 
coupon attached to any of the £85 mn 
odd loan capital (^9% of aH capital on 
last year's figure) is £11 mn worth at S|%. 
JVtr Clore's money-raising talents work' 
afross the Atlantic too. Sears Industries 
has managed to iborrow $5mn for 15 
years at 7%. Earnings per share there are 
28% up, following last year’s addition of 
Tiffany Textiles to its laundry and linen 
supply business (the biggest in New York 
Ctty)^ Against last year’s high^. of 35s, 
Sears Holdings, are looking good at 21s 4d. 
One worry is that the £6nin chipped 
in 'by Sears Engineering largely comes 
from Bentley*s knitting machinery: with 
the dramatically poor year experienced by 
knitters in the textile industry, they will 
be in no ,niood to splurge on further 
investment for a w'hile. But long term, 
knitting is one of the outstanding textile 
growth areas. With the machinery and 
the fashion shops, perhaps Mr Clore will 
use some of Sears’s cash to buy up the 
intervening textile processors and 'become 
fashionably vertically integrated. , 


Prudtntial Assurance 


The Pru shows all 

Prudential Assurance has at last disclosed 
the market value of its investments, 
including its investments in property. At 
book value, its assets amount to £2.1 bn. 
At market value the figure is £2.6 bn, 
an undervaluation of some 24%. At book 
value, the Pru’s holdings of equities stand 
at £574 mn, with property at £343 mn, 
and are together apparently undervalued 
in the balance sheet by some 55%. 

However, there is good reason to assume 
that not all other life offices have hidden 
riches of these dimensions. By book value 
the Pru’s equities arc 27% of its portfolio, 
compared with around 244% for life 
offices as a whole. And' the Pru was 
undoulitcdly among the earlier life offices 
to go in for equity investment on a big 
.scale and so benefited more handsomely 
from the 1958-61 buH market than did 
many other offices that were slower off the 
mark. 
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But n^bw that investment analysts have 
their market value figure, what are they 
to do with it ? The Pru’s chaiiman, 
Sir John Mellor, is at pains to stress just 
how little use can be made of the figure. 
A life office’s surplus of assets over 
liabilities depends not only on ffie^ value 
of its investments, but also on the con¬ 
ventions used by the actuary in valuing 
its long-term liabilities to policyholders. 
Because the Pru is in business for the long 
term, what matters for shareholders is 
the flow of profits arising over the years, 
something that is not affected by periodic 
fluctuations in equity values in the short 
term. The one thing that can be done 
however is to look at the terminal bonuses 
the office is paying on policies now 
maturing. These bonuses are paid largely 
from the surplus of market values of the 
Pru’s investments over book values. 

If the present rate of terminal bonus 
were maintained for all policies now run¬ 
ning, the present value of all these 
terminal bonuses would be £182 mn, 
compared with a total investment surplus 
of some £500 mn. Despite the fall in 
the equity market in 1969 (which chopped 
the Pru’s unrealised investment surplus 
from £750 inn to £500 mn), it still has 
a handsome margin of safety before 
needing to cut the tenninal bonus rate. 

But is this a virtue or a vice ? The 
London and Manchester, for example, 
fixes its terminal bonus rate deliberatdy 
so that, with no further change in equity 
prices, terminal bonuses over the years 
would absorb tlte wtole of itb investm^t 
surplus. The Pru, in other words,--ilfll 
dings to the more traditional r 

the Hfe office bonus rate as something 
that must never go down (even for 
terminal bonuses) ; but it does offer kn 
equity linked policy as well--rrather tbs^i 
tfying to straddle the two. 

]Mqw that terminal bonuses have become 
so widespread) howeyerrthe]:^,iS a growing 
need for other life offices to ioliow 
firu and show market , values. 
because termbal bonuses cdh go up a(id| 
pplic^lders ndv need to be aile 
t6 compare thp id^nsatfsed, af^pitciaddn 
on Ine b^ce sr^estmentsj 
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THE ROYAL LONDpH / I^UTyAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 

EARNINGS AND PRODUCTIVITY 

MR. E. H. HAYNES ON CAPITAL 
APPRECIATION THROUGH LIFE ASSURANCE 


The following is an extract from 
the statement by the Chairman, 
Mr E. H. Haynes, F.I.A., who 
presided at the Hundred and 
Ninth Annual General Meeting 
of the Royal Ix>ndon Mutual 
Insurance Society Limited which 
was held on April 28 at Royal 
London House, Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C.2. 

Twelve months ago when we 
met there was a feeling of frustra¬ 
tion in the air. The credit 
squeeze, whicli had fallowed on 
devaluation and which was then 
at its severest, had not produced 
the hoped for improvement in 
the country’s balance of payments 
or in the international standing of 
the pound sterling. 

Since then, however, things 
have changed dramatically ; the 
country’s trading position has 
improved to a most remarkable 
extent, our foreign indebtedness 
has been and is being reduced, 
and confidence has been restored 
to a significant extent. The atmos¬ 
phere of frustration of twelve 
months ago has been changed 
almost overnight to one of near 
euphoria. 

Once again the country finds 
itself standing at the parting of 
the ways. On the of)e hand there 
is the road of excessive rises in 
wages and prices, of excessive 
spending on consumption leading 
again to balance of payments dif¬ 
ficulties. This is the road that will 
inevitably bring us back to the 
dreariness of ** stop-go ” and to the 
morass of economic difficulty from 
which it becomes each time more 
difficult to extricate ourselves. 

But we do have the alternative ; 
by common sense and a common 
understanding of tSse country’s 
difficulties the economy can, over 
the years, be permanently streng¬ 
thened to such a degree that the 
fluctuations which must necessarily 
occur in.^,dur fprtunes need not 
then regu^ such extreme measures 
to even oiiL 

At. the time of writing this 
statement the country seems, to 
have me^e its choice ,; the wrong 
one. 

The, ¥Kave industrial unrest 
which has characterised t^e com¬ 
mencement of 1970 and the wage 
ju^tlements which have followed 
htutt give' rise to serious concern. 
The Womei policy hai'^not been 
easedi * It has been ruined. 

; ' " * 's^tieffients' already 

himoiiiited min Vbar hayc remind 
%;ih^Ses'of itbimd''im;ps^eent. 


the last 20 years, it seems incredible 
that it is apparently stilF not 
realised that such increases can be 
justified only by substantial 
improvement in productivity ; nr) 
such improvement is apparenL 

Productivity is an overworked 
word in these days. It is often 
taken to mean simply that people 
must work harder. Maybe this is 
one irnpHcution ; but surely the 
great scope for incrc2^ing produc¬ 
tivity is in the scrapping of 
obsolescent machines and obsoles¬ 
cent methods in favour of the latest 
and most efficient techniques. 

The initiation of such changes 
is the responsibility of manage¬ 
ment ; the acceptance of them is 
the responsibility of the worker. 
The creation of the new capital 
required for such changes is the 
responsibility of organisations such 
as the Royal London Mutual. 
Through us the regular contribu¬ 
tions of millions of small savers 
are channelled into an important 
source of new capital ; capital 
which could be provided in no 
other way. ' The saver through life 
assurance has a built-in incentive 
to keep up his payments. Were it 
not for organisations such as ours 
a large part of these savings would 
be dissipated in consumer spending, 
building up further inflationary 
pressure. The measure of the con¬ 
tribution made by the Royal 
London to the economy in this 
way can be gauged from the fait 
that during the last five years 
new investment through our life 
funds has amounted to over £3gm. 

EXPENSE RATIO 

Although the expense ratio in 
our Ordinary Branch has shown 
an increase of some 2^ per cent 
over the last ‘ five years, this has 
been due almost entirely, to the 
phenomenal rate of expansion we 
have enjoyed in this Branch ; 
the cost of placing a policy on 
the bqbks of a life office is sufb- 
stantiaV and is incurmd in the 
first year of that policy’s life. 
Over the same period the expense 
ratio in the Industrial Branch has 
actually reduced by one-half of 
one per cenL , , 

h is interesting td'cdm^are these 
figures with the rise^hi individual 
items of, ;iexpense over the same 
period.^ Tjw bulk qf oiai: expenses, 
indeed oyer 60 pei;^cent» k incuiT-ed 
by paynients to or on behalf'dt 
bur "staff. In” tfie last’’fiv<?" years 
average eathingt of our staff have 
IfftMied by around 40 pa* <^nt. 
During the same'perinid the levy 
^teapaied. by NaluMial Insurance 


Contributions has increased by 
nearly 50 per cent. 

In the face of rising costs of 
thi.s order the Board take pride 
in the fact that the expense of 
running our business has been 
held to its present level. Increased 
productivity, as I have said, is the 
key to increased prosperity. The 
figures I have given provide a 
measure of the improvement in the 
Society’s own productivity of 
rei ent years. 

AN UNWARRANTED 
IMPOSITION 

Furthermore the last five years 
has seen the introduction of 
Selective Employment Tax which, 
together with National Insurance 
Contributions, amounts in effect to 
a poll tax" on every person we 
employ. It is an arresting thought 
that today for these items alone 
the Soi iety must pay at Jea«t 
£3 5s lid. per week for an adult 
male employee or £1 19s rd for 
a female before commencing to 
pay their salary or wages. 

I feel impelled to say once again 
that the Selective Employment 
Tax levied on the service we give 
IS an unwarranted imposition, 
particularly at a time when saving 
is of the greatest importanie to 
the economy. 

YIELD 

The yield on bur Ordinary 
Branch Fund iu 1969 amounted 
to £7 5s lid per cent. After 
allowing for the writing up of 
book value of assets a year ago 
this represents an increase of 
4s 8d. In the Industrial Branch 
the yield amounted, to £7 8s |d 
per cent, an increase of 3s 48. 

SPECIAL FINAL BONUSES 

Unlike the Unit Trusty the 
Society does , rmt a|low benefits 
to fluctuate widely funn one 
month to the next or e^en from 
year to year. The gains in dhe 
year and the losses in* another 
are averaged out to ptwide a more 
equitable distribution. As a result 
of this |H>licy, although the 
Society’s inyestmebt in equity 
shares bid not maintain the very 
high market values achieved at the 
end. of tgQfi; the averaging out of 
capital values has' enabled u$ to 
increase the Special Final Bonus in 
both Funds. 

- T fiilt ottr- 'pbfieybolders 
isleasure felt by 
the Roaed.Hn atmountiitg increases 
.an:vfth«Mie bonuses amounting to 3/- 
per jC^L sn the Ordinary,Bran<*h 


and 4/- pet cent, in the Industrial 
Branch at the same time as extend¬ 
ing their scope in such a way that 
many mote policyholders will 
enjoy the beneffits of the capital 
appreciation of Abe Society’s assets. 
1 refer in. more 4otail to these 
terminal bonuses below- 

ORDINARY BRANCH 

Until further notice a Special 
Final Bonus at the rate of One 
Pound Eight Shilling:^ (£i 8s od) 
per cent, of the sum assured and 
attaching Re\'ersionary Bonus in 
respect of each year in force as 
a participating policy prior to 
1967 will be allowed on partici¬ 
pating policies whirii' become 
claims by death or maturity. 
This Special Final Bonus will be 
limited to a maximum of Forty- 
Three Pounds . Eight Shillings 
< £43 Bs od) per €ent. 

Interim Bonus will be allowed 
on With Profit polix'ies becoming 
claims etc. at the rate of Four 
Pqpnds (£4 os od) per cent, per 
annum in respect of the years 
1969 and J970. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 

Interim Bop us will be allowed 
during the ensuing year at the 
rate of Two Pounas Twelve Shil¬ 
lings (£2 12s od) per cent per 
annum for completecl calendar 
years in the period ist January, 
19^9 to 3»st December, 1970 . 

Until further notice a Special 
Final Bonus at the rate of One 
Pound Four Shillings (£i 4s od) 
per cent, of the sum assured and 
attaching Reversionary Bonus 
will be allowed in respect of 
each completed calendar year 
prior to ist January, 1967. This 
bonus will be allowed on policies 
which participate in Interim Bonus 
becoming claims by death or 
maturity, subject to a maximum 
aditional bonus of Thirty-Seven 
Pounds Four Shillings (£37 4s od) 
per cent. 

GENERAL BRAiNiCIll 

The premium income; for this 
Branch in igBg was £1,875,000, 
an, increase 6f £41,000, 

The total income of the Society 
during .1969 was The 

total funds at the end, lof that 
year sanounted to . £9^,34^,060, 
an increase < The 

benefits^ pai^ to ^^i^cyholders 
,amounted to £26,440,600. 
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CHAIRMAN’S RETORT —WO 
RECORD PROFIT DISTRIBUTION 

INCREASED TERMINAL BONUSES 


At thr ip2nd AnyinaJ iuncrnl Meeting of the Co-operative 
lnsuran(:e Society J.wiited held in Manchester on 2gth April, 
igyo Mr H. A. Too flood. Chairman, reported : 


This Annual Report relates to the 
Anal year of the sixties and 1 shall 
begin by recalling some t>l the 
c hanges that have Occurred during 
the decade, rhere were two out¬ 
standing events in th^ history of 
the Society. 'I'he Arst was the 
completion in lyhij of an impres¬ 
sive new building to accommodate 
the whole of our Chief Office staff, 
and the second was the Society's 
centenary in 1967, marking a 
hundred years of progress which 
placed the Society amongst the 
leaders of the British insurance 
industry. 

Our bu&iness continued to 
expand rapidly during the period. 
Premium income rose from £52 
million in 1959 to £91 million in 
1969 and our assets more than 
doubled, from £335 million to 
£517 million. Over the same 
period the annual amounts allo¬ 
cated to our life policyholders by 
way of bonus ^ increased two-fold 
and the amount distributed to co¬ 
operative socie^es from the profits 
of our non-life business almost 
doubled. All our staff have con- 
, tributed to this progress and, on 
behalf of the Boai^ I would again 
like to express our thanks to all 
staff for their services to the 
Society. 

Tliese results have been achiev«*d 
in spite of inflationary rises in 
costs, an increase in the burden 
of tax, including the imposition of 
and a marked tendency 
towards a worsening claims experi¬ 
ence in nondife insurance. 

Throughout the last ten years 
the Society has been developing 
methods of controlling and reduc¬ 
ing costs, in particular by the use 
of data, processing and work 
measurement techniques. Our 
efforts in this direction have been 
supplemented by the introduction 
of comprehensive staff training 
schemes and by a modernisation 
programme for our offices 
throughout the country. Both 
policyholders and the staff have 
benefited fronf the improvements 
in productivity that have resulted. 
The burden of 5.E.T. was not 
required to stimulate us to seek 
improving our 

the prnRn^^SlM benefit 


of policyholders, it is inevitably the 
policyholders who suffer us a 
result of this new form of taxation. 
In view of the Government's 
desire lo encourage savings, it is 
difficult to understand why firgani- 
sutions so predominantly concerned 
with saving, should he penalised 
In this way. 

New form of Accounts : 

Our aceount.s for 1969 are in 
the new form prescribed lor 
insuranie 1 ompanies, and because 
of the (hanges in definitions and 
the new layout it is difficult to 
make direct comparisons with 
previous years. Where possible, wi- 
have included loniparable figures 
for icj6H. 

Investments : 

During the year yet another 
milestone in the Society's progress 
was passed as the a.ssets grf‘w 
beyond £500 millions to reai b 
£517 millions by the end of the 
year. 'The increase in 1969 was 
£;^5 millions, of whicli £4 millions 
was due to the writing-up of the 
value of' the investments in ordi¬ 
nary shares, to which I refer later. 

One of the most notable features 
of the year wa^ the sharp fall in 
prices of Stock ILxchange securities, 
both fixed-interest and ordinary 
shares, Although this diminished 
the margin by which the market 
v'alues of OUT investments exceed 
the values at which they are shown 
in the Balance Sheet, this margin 
is still comfortably wide. In fact, 
even after the writing-up of the 
Balance Sheet values of assets that 
has taken place ki the end of 1968 
and 1969, the margin is still about 
the same substantial figure as it 
was two years ago, at the end of 
1967. I think it worth emphasising 
that well over 90 per cent of our 
assets are held against the long¬ 
term liabilities represented by the 
life assurance business^ and the 
investments are of a corresponding 
long-term character. In tliese 
rifXJtmvftances a fall in market 
values arising solely out of an 
increase in the level of interest 
rates is in up %eay detjrimesital to 
the i^olicyholden. Qit the contrary, 
sm(^e ne«e>' money can Ise invest^ 
long temr at the hiii^er levefii of 


interest rates, their po.sition is 
improved. 

I should add that in the light 
of the changes that have taken 
place over recent years in market 
values, we have made a modest 
realignment of the Balance Sheet 
values of the assets, the ordinary 
shares having been writ^cn-up in 
value by rather more than the 
£4 millions 1 have just mentioned, 
and the values of the fixed-interest 
Stock Exchange securities corres¬ 
pondingly written down. One 
result of this is that our investment 
tran.sactioris during the year can¬ 
not be inferred from the differemes 
between the 1969 and 1968 figures 
shown in the Balance Sheet before 
you for the dilferont classes of 
investments. 

During the year we made sub¬ 
stantia] investments in well-secured 
debenture stocks. The purchases 
were almost wluilly lOncentrated 
in the latter part of the year, at 
which time the interest yields 
obtainable w'ere verv high, and the 
differences in yield.s between these 
stock and British Government 
securities were much wider than 
they had been earlier in the year, 
when they were redui ed by the 
effect of the changes in the capital 
gains tax position of British 
Government securities made in the 
1969. Finame Ac t. 

(^ur Investments in ordinary 
shares were small since, with 
the heavy fall in ordinary 
share prices being accompanied by 
the fail in prices of fixed-interest 
securities, ordinary shares rarely 
appeared relatively undervalued. 
We did, however, carry out a 
substantial prugraixipie of sales and 
investment, directed at concentrat¬ 
ing our ordinary share portfolio 
more in the sectors with good 
prospects of future growth. 
Although this rearrangement of 
the portfolio involved some sacri¬ 
fice of current dividend incpintr, 
and had the effect of restricting 
the i^reasc in . the interest, rate 
eam%d on the funds, I believe that 
the changes will prove to have 
been beneficial to our policyholders 
and will protect their savings more 
effectively against tnfiatipn. 

The other main type of inyest- 
meht that affords protection 
against''falling values of money is 
property owhersh^ aid ^ye once 
Again, gave emphl^ ^ inveftipent 
in thss fiddL The: {property invest¬ 
ment market «ho«yei] big’Changes 


during the year in demand and in 
interest levels. For the first six 
months there was a continuation 
of the strong compcti'fiOn for all 
types of lommercial properties, 
and although the demand fell away 
in the second half of the y^ar, we 
largely avoided the usual prpperty 
markets and concentrated on the 
financing of developments where, 
in general, a better investment 
iould be negotiated. 

The gross rate of interest earned 
on the funds ' in 1969 was 
£6 16s. 4d. per tent. This figure 
is not directly comparable with the 
1968 interest rate of £6 15s. fid. 
per cent because of the writing-up 
of the value of the assets that took 
place at the end of 1968. Allowing 
for the effect of this, the increase 
in the running yield on our funds 
was about 1$. 8d. per cent. 

Life: 

In the Ordinary Section the 
annual premium income on new 
assurances in 1969 was £3.8 
millions, securing new sums 
assured, including the capital value 
of income benefits of £186 
millions. In the Industrial Section 
the new annual premium income 
was £5.6 millions and the new 
sums assured £137 millions. These 
new business figures are not as 
good as for 1968, because of dif¬ 
ficulties with our full-time agents, 
but they are still very substantial 
and keep the Society in the fore¬ 
front of British life offices. 

The rates of reversionary bonus 
declared in the Ordinary Section 
are £3,30 (£3 6s. od.) per cent 
for assurances and £5 per cent for 
pension annuities. In the Industrial 
Section the rate declared on the 
main tables is £3.10 (£a ss. od.) 
per cent Last year we introduced 
a system of declaring each year a 
terminal bonus On policies becom¬ 
ing cUimi by death or nfAturity 
during the following twelve 
months, and I Am pleased to 
announce that the rates ' hOw 
declared show a sUbstahtial 
increase on the rates declared last 
year. The thminal banutet now 
granted apply to policies which, 
on or after 1st apd 

before iit April, 1971, Woific 
ciatins by maturity or ,dea4b 
age ifi. 'Ibe terminal jiut|jLise|>,Vary 
in the Ordlpa>y Section from 
^0.50, (iqs,) peryemit 
cipaiyng sum inured for afiuipanpa 
p^icies; which ffru paiti^pil^ in 
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respect of the year 1966 to £46 abandon their agreeih'lcnt on 

per cent for those which first standard rates and conditiions. The 

participated in respect of the year Society adjusted its premium rates 

1928 nr earlier yean. the to jneet tjhis .cotppetitmii, ^^ut, 

Industrial Station ' die ierihinAl ct^dined to acit|>t>^lic^ 

bonuses under 4 he main klm stve^jmte cutting clear 

from £0.50 (los.) per cent for that rising costs would soon make a 

policies which entered in the year general increase in rates necessary 

1966 £36.50 (£36 los.) per ivsyt for market as a wjholjp. 

for those which entered in the 1969 the Society's motor 

year 1928 or earlier years. In premium income fell considerably, 

order to cover the cost of the although the number of policies in 

terminal bonuses now declared, the force was not materially reduced, 
value of our investments has been xhe fall in premium income was 

written up by £4 millions, of attributable not so much to a 

which £1.6 million has been reduction in premium rafes ^as to 

transferred to the Ordinary Life ^ change in the pattern of business 
Fund, £2.2 millions to the —a growth in the proportion of 

Industrial Life Fund, and the policyholders entitled to the higher 

balance to the Collective Life rates of no claim discounit, and a 

Fund and Profit and Loss Account. fall in the proportion of p^icy- 

^ Until recently reversionary holders at the youngest ages where 

bonuses formed the traditional some of the other Offices were 

method of distributing life assur- offering insurance at rates which 
ance profits in this country. This we did not regard as economic- 

method still enables us to distri- Taken in conjunction with the 

bute reasonably appropriately the transfer of some parts of the motor 

profits arising from interest earn- portfolio to other accounts in 

ings, and to some extent the accordance with the new regula- 

capital appreciation on the invest- tions, the total effect |ias been to 

nients can also be distributed in reduce the premium income from 

this way. However, with the £14.3 to £12.9 millions, 

substantial increases in the values xhe year 1969 saw a general 

of ordinary shares it was becoming worsening of the claims experience, 

increasingly difficult to ensure that as regards both the frequency with 

profits were being fairly distributed which claims were made and the 

between the policyholders of dif- average size of the claims. It 

ferent generations. As I remarked seems almost certain that the 

last year our system oi terminal inflationary rise in costs will con- 

bonuses ensures that the total tinuc, and both existing and future 

unmounts payable* on policies claims are liable to be increased a.s 

becoming claims during the next a result of the Administration of 

t^lve months include due allow- Justice Aet 1969. In these circumr. 
ance for the capital appreciation stances we have increased our 

obtained on the investment of the reserve for outstanding claims to 

premiums received on those make allowance for the effect of 

policies. It is our intention to and we have also set 

cimtinue to declare terminal aside a higher proportion of our 

bonuses, but since the future rates premium as an uneamedj pi^ium 
will depend on the level of capital reserve. 

appreciation in future years it is The result is to prpducc an 

clearly inappropriate ^o give any underwriting loss of £94^^000, and 

forecast of the rates^ that may be after taking into account interest 

declared. The C.I.S., as a earnings the net loss of £597,000 

<»-operative society, operates on has been made good by transfer- 

the principle that the whole of ping this 8^m from Profit and 

the profits of the life assurance Loss Account. * ' . 

business are returned to the life xhc need for a higher level of 

issurance policyholders, and this premium rates is now generally 

principle will, of course, continue appreciated, and we took steps to 

tb apply with the new bonus revi.se 6ur premiums for motor car 

System. insurance with effect from’ fit 

April, 1970. In the process we 
Ceneral: are using the results of oqr defiled 

' The accounts in their new form' statistical sfiidies to achieve‘greater 
include a General Business fairness in the premiums for dif- 

ftevenue Account, which replaces ferent categories of risk, 

five separate revenue accounts of An outstanding feature of the 
previous years. The new aceount revistoh of our^'tnotor car premium 

is divid^ into seven sections cof- scale is our new points !system of 

responding to the new definitions , premiiijn nalculatiofn , >rc 

tif the classes of general insurance ^ bejieye ,,10' be ,in^ch jtn 

business, and some of these can undersiand and 
“tloBely identified with the account, other'iyttte 'in uie-tn‘‘^e‘^rewnt 

m previou, yean. I (hall now thMif'nNililyiifeni alfeWKiik4«k‘4fike 

comment on the main features of into account a full range of rating 

.the aerount. factors, and neverthelcia+to arrive 

at the premium with an ease which 
;Motor; inuht be tbittlihg^lb thdlM 'wh6; m 

Last year, 1^ referred to the accustomed to more traditional 

tiptensified competition for ra^g methods. ^ i ^ ~ 

.insurance business following tbe * The differences'’k' 

Smisinii? l]re. . of the ^ Vided by the various insure!^ 


ius^, make it dlificulf Tor the stantial sumjof 

average policyholder to decide how In respect of; goru$iaT insurance 
his policy compares with others business, we are. . 'distributing 

available on the market.^ In this £535.000 to co-operative societies . 

situation tlxe edvai^^ will lie as a .dividend—maintained at the 

with thossr have rate of 17’ per cent 'oh .Ithf, 

earned for themselves a 'rtfputation premiums received front tnem , 

for fair dealing and efficient during the year for their 

service. 1 am confident that our in.surance.s (apart from inarlneT, 

full-time agents, who are known Participating co-operative societies 

and trusted in millions of hoine.s have also benefited from bonuses 

throughout the country, will have amounting to £51,000 out of,thp 

many opportunities ot increasing Collective Life scheme, 

their share of motor business. 

Administration t 

Property : I have already referred briefly 

This account consists primarily to the progress we have been 

of fire, householder's and burglary making ih data processings We 

insurance and the premium income have recently replaced our tw6 

of £7.3 millions represents a sub- computers by a single and more 

stantial increase compared with powerful machine. The higher 

iQbfi- speed and greater capacity of this 

There were no natural disasters machine will enable us to extend 

in 1969 similar to those experi- still further the areas of our work 

enced in the previous year, and tarried out by computer, and to 

the claims experience of the develop the computer's potential 

domestic section nf the a< count for producing reliable and up*tO' 

was satisfactory. date information on which to bate 

Commercial fire business, how- our decisions, 

ever, brought unsatisfactory results Despite the benefits rendting 
and once again I must appeal for from our increased use of com^ 

a greater sense of responsibility puters, and the other efforts we 

towards fire prevention. Chief have been making to reduce 

Officials of conmiercial under- administrative expenses, our overall 

takings must impress on all expense ratio has again risen and 

members of their staff the para- is now 28.22 per cent compared 

mount need of Fire Prevention and vvith 27.99 y**^*"' 

satisfy themselves personally that the expense ratio had remained at 

an efficient organisation for fire 37.99 P®r fbe total expeniei 

prevention is installed and main- would have been £209,000 lower, 

tained. The premium rates for whereas the increase in cxpenjios 

fire insurance and the facilities of attributable to increased payments 

full insurance tan be continued at for S.K.T. and National Insurance 

the present level' only if our « no less than £360,000. 

policyholders .show their awareness The introdiicjion of new^cthods 
of the seriousness of the risks by and the con|i^fkbtitW t^aitgea in 

taking all available steps to mini-' organisation oveTr' th^ Vast few 

mise the possibility of an outbreak years have »ifc to 

fire. sonic problems In 

Losses due to crime increased in and we have therefore paid par- 

1969 and once again emphasised titular attention to the for 

the need for property owners to full consultation with the Unions 

employ better security measures representing our ataff. Negotiations 

to avoid the material loss by theft have taken place from time to time ; 

and the disruption of business that with each of the Unions regarding 

automatically follows. salaries and other terms of remune- 

After crediting the account with ration, and in most cases agree- 

intercst earnings a sum of ment has been reached'either by 

£901,000 has been transferred to direct negotiation or by using 

Profit and Loss Account. the Conciliation machinery. The 

iasue which is unresolved is that 
Other Glasses of General Business t between the Society and the, 
The premium income of the Union representing our full-time 

remaining categories of General agents. Here the matter in dispute 

Business amounted to £2.9 millions, was eventually referred to a Con- 

Thc claims experience has been ciliation Board which met earlier 

reasonably satisfactory, and after this month, but after two .days bf; 

taking interest earnings into discussion agr^ment still not 
account £491,000 has been trans- been reached, The Socjeiy agreed, 

ferred to Profit and Loss Account. to accept arbitration ' by d>e 

, Thus for all the categories of Independent Chairman, but die 

Ifenera] business combined, th| Union refused and the matter,' 

-account shows a net transfer qf |*emai«5" unresolved. As 1 have 

£795,000 to Profit and Lott already n%emioned, those djffiqulti^: 

Account, » have been reflected in Ufej 

' new business figtmes. (We naturally' 
DutributioD of Piofits : fi®P® agreement will ^aoon be 

As I have already emphasised, .reached, so that ffie Society ean 

thi whole of the profit! of our m on. itt 

usunnee teitineis ero returned lb 5 *’”'**'^’'*^' **^ 
assurance policyholder*. ' 

amoulit now distributed tp Board Cbanfe*; 

our ordinary life and mduitrial li# , During the year we were able!; 

imfiavMdacat vary. ^ flit to welcome back to the Board 
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Mr A. E. F. LovicK. He replaced 
Mr D. H. Reynolds, and 
S. Dawson replaced Mr J. S. 
Grcig, 

Our best thanks are due to both 
Mr Reynolds and Mr Greig for 
their valuable service to the 
Society. 

Concluaien: 

1 began by recalling the changes 
we have seen during the last 
decade and I shall end by referring 
to the prospects for the t970s. We 
undoubtedly face an increased 
level of competition both within 
the' insurance industry and from 
other savings media. This means 
that if wc are to continue with 
our rapid expansion we shall have 
to maintain our efforts to provide 
the public with an insurance 
service to meet its needs and to do 
so at premium rates whu h are 
competitive but at the same time 
adequate to maintain our strong 
reserve position. W'e must make 
full use of modern methods of 
management to control our costs 
and to provide us with tlie 
information we need for successful 
planning. With our staff in regular 
contact with a large proportion of 
the population, we are well placed 
to bring the benefits of our 
insurance service to more and more 
people, and 1 look forward to the 
future with confidence. 

The Report and Accounts were 
adopted. 


FOREIGN 

REPORT 

The Ceortomiat keeps an unusually 
large corps of foreign effsirs writere, 
in London end ebroed : but some 
etoriee produced by the paper's 
foreign department cannot be pub- 
liehed in The Economist itself, 
instasd, they appear in a separate, 
confidential bulletin published each 
weak and called For$ign Report. 

Such atoriaa era of two kinda. 
Thora is the informstion thst raschss 
Thft Economist on a eonfidantial 
baalo. and tharafora can ba paaaad 
on only to roodara willing to respect 
tho confidential nature of Foreign 
Nagorf, And there ts the article that 
focusga attention on an apparently 
miner* but pivotal, event that could 
load to major changes, in this kind 
of' foroeaat Fofign Report has a 
record of often being startlingly 
right. 

Flooto write for full dtfaila to : 

The Fortigfi Report SubacrlpHon 
Managor. Tba Eeonomlat 
Publloafiona Dapartmant 
84 St Jamoa'a Stroot 
London. $W1. 

Tho annual aubaoripiten rata 
(48 iaaiMB) varlaa balwaan 
Britain C13.0.0 and Auatralaala 
£18.1.0 


BANCA POPOLARE Dl NOVARA 


Statement of Accounts 31st becember, 1969 


ASSETS I 

Cash In liand and money orders .. . L.. 10,903,644,573 

Call money clepoirit«d with oth«r 

Iruftitutions . ,, 173.045.640,170 

Bills on hand . 145,661,496.385 

L.oan« aaainet aecupjtles . ,, 49,402.439.500 

Contantfo loans . 10.016,482,900 

Real ealatc . 4,402,919.030 

Rank'M own ( ordinary Govt. Treasury 

securitleT ^ . 74,000.1)00.000 

securiiies | Govt. A other aeos. ll«;T98.i?87.618 

Current *»*“*“• . 72.412.^.649 

aMwanta - branches . .. 23.567,234,995 

ammnxs j various and with guarantet's ,. 446.305,767.037 

Loanif and current uccounta with 

pubKc bodies . 7,237,355,353 

Participations . 7,429,032,319 

Furniture and flatures . ,, 1 

mils receivable . 45,861,769.234 

Miscellaneous . 41,976,512.744 

Tax colleoting provincial depts . 6,750,978,959 


^ L 1,282,644.'130,465 

LiabiLUes of customers for accept- 
ances, conOrmied credits and Other 

obliimtiona . 319.885,916.427 

Seourltiee held In safe custody ... 921,224,606,036 


L. 2.5123,754,652,928 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
Share Caplital <0.235.828 shares) . . 
Reserves (Idtsal and contingency) ... 

I credit depredation fund ... 
Funds JsetourKies fluctuation fund 
(real estate sinklag fund 


LIABILITIES 

Deposit and sarvlnec accounts \ 
L 606.218.482,707 < 
Current accounts with banks and f 
oorrespondenta L.497,949,515,306 I 

Current accounts with branches . 

Advances . 

Creditors for bllL for coltaotion ... . 

Cheques outstand*.nR . 

Bank drafts outsundlng . 

Mlscellianeous . 

Tax collecting provincial depts. 

Staff Provident Fund . 

General Welfare Fund . 

Rediscounted astsets . 

N«t profits to be allocated . 


3,117,914.000 

27,476,668,280 

2,600,000.000 

1,000,000.000 

1,176,000.000 


L. 35,370,582,280 


L 1,104.167.998,012 


14.901.466,366 

5.715,593.921 

33,034,454,337 

17.565.500 

14,083,300,657 

40,658,313,656 

6.515.961.068 

21,287.292,462 

875.841,039 

3.638,031,000 

3.377,740,167 


L. 1.282.644,1130,465 

Documentary credlitn, aoceptanoes and 
other obligations on account of 

customera . 319,885,916.437 

Securities depps.ted in safe custody . ., 021,224,606,036 


L.2,523,764.602.928 
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THE 

PRUDEN'EIAL 

ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

Incorporated in England 


Growth of Business Continued during 1969 

SIR JOHN MELLOR ON INTRODUCTION 
OF 10 YEAR SAVINGS POLICIES 


Extract from Statement by the 
Chairman, Sir John Melior, on 
the Report of the Directors and 
Accounts for the year ended ^ist 
December, igSg, 

The Company’s business con¬ 
tinued to grow satisfactorily 
during 1969, In a few weeks* 
time we shall be introducing 
special iq year Savings plans with 
prospects of very favourable 
yields in both the Odinary and 
Industrial Branches. In the 
Industrial Branch the plan’s 
attractive terms will demonstrate 
the efficiency with which we pro¬ 
vide home service for the large 
numbers who require it. 

Ordinary Branch 

In the United Kingdom new 
annual premium income amounted 
to. £1,5:1 millions compared w«th 
£13} millions in 1968. Considera¬ 
tion for immediate annuities and 
single premiums fell to £7 mil¬ 
lions, from the partU'ularly high 
figure of £ii millions in the 
previous year. 

New annual premiums in the 
United Kingdom reflect the first 
full years experience of Prutrust 
assurances which are linked to the 
Prudential Unit 'fruit. These 
contracts produced £900,000 In 
annual premiums in 1969. Last 
October we introduced the Prutrust 
Life Bond—a single premium as¬ 
surance policy particularly appro¬ 
priate for the investment of lump 
sums in the Prudential Unit Trust 
by those who are nqt seeking an 
immediate income from their in¬ 
vestment. 

In our overseas branches new 
premium income increased by 
£i|^ million to £9} millionsi In 
recent years the overseas branches 
have c^rntributed about one third 
of the new arniual piremium in¬ 
come in the Ordinary Braiioh. 

PcnikHi Seheme Biitineis 

The^ Gdvfrnmchfs proposals on 
hf%tipnal i^ulperhnnuatiofi and 
Sbenr Tnsumnee Were mgt^ 


known in a White Paper issued 
last November, and the terms on 
which contracting out would be 
permitted were immediately criti¬ 
cised as inadequate b^ spokesmen 
for a variety of pension interests 
including the Life Offices* Asso- 
(*iation. The criticism is that the 
terms arc so finely drawn as not to 
encourage medium sized and 
smaller firms to develop occupa¬ 
tional schemes. If a, new State 
.scheme is to be introduced on the 
lines proposed by the Government 
and if at the same time the 
expansion of savings through 
occupational schemes is to' con¬ 
tinue, the proposed State scheme 
shfiuld be put on a sounder 
basis cither by increasiqg initial 
contributiOifs or by providing lower 
pensions, so that abatement terms 
may be oflTcred which encourage 
and do not deter contracting out. 

In January the Government 
published its ** National Super¬ 
annuation and Social Insurance " 
Bill which would implement V'ir- 
tually all the proposals in the 
earlier White Paper. 

At the end of February a fur¬ 
ther Government publication in 
this field became available in the 
form of the Inland Revenue’.s 
propc^sals for changes in the tax 
treatment of occupational pension 
schemes. The proposals are aimed 
at the simplification of taxation 
procedure by a single eomprehen- 
sive code of approval for super¬ 
annuation arrangements, including 
death benefits. In die long view 
many of the Government tax 
propiisals are to be welcomed. 

In the short terra, however, very 
considerable misgivings tqust arise 
as regards adapting, existing 
schemes to the proposed, taxation 
arrangements and at the same time 
to ^e proposed National ‘Super¬ 
annuation Scheme. Almost every 
scheme will need to be chani^ 
in some respect^ a[hd the. vaiti&Ui' 
and cofitplexity of the/task, will 
iixtix^se a heavy burden ofi our staff 
conceded Wi Ih * group pension 
arra^gments. 


Industrial Branch 

Annual premiums from new 
business in 1969 amounted to 
£13.8 milHons — an increase of 
over 8 per cent on the previous 
year. The average premium per 
new policy now amounts to 18 
shillings a month. The progress wo 
achieve each year in this Branch 
shows clearly that there is a con¬ 
tinuing need for the home service 
we provide, without which many 
people would not save systemati¬ 
cally. We are proud of the fact 
that our aglents are welcomed in 
some b million homes in the j ourse 
of their duties. 

Selective Employment 'Fax was 
again increased from July 1969 
and the total charge to the Com¬ 
pany in a full year will be some 
£a.6 millions of which £i.fi mil¬ 
lions will relate to the Industrial 
Branch. To impose an imreasing 
burden of taxation on savings 


through life assurance is surely 
repugnant to the national interest 
especially at a time when savings 
are so important. to the econon\y. 

Bonus Declarations 

tn the United Kingdom the 
rate of reversionary bonus in the 
Ordinary |iranch has been in- 
c^reased by is. per cent to 63s. per 
cent and In the Industrial Branch 
has been maintained at 32s. per 
cent, ^ In Sranbhes we have 
again declared h scale of terminal 
.gt' nibstantially 
fhetemim oh claims arising 

di^mg't^e hext twelve months ^hd 
ha've ^^hd'ed the scale to include 
policies issued 1 h 196ft. Although 


we gi\c n(> guarantee, we expext 
to be al>lc to inaituain teniiinal 
bonuses on the new hcale for the 
range of concerned for 

ilaims arising tn luiurc years. Part 
o| the cost of the terminal bonuses 
has again been met by,drawing on 
the margins in ilie \aliie of our 
investments. This has been effei'led 
by transferring to revenue from 
the Investment reserVl*‘ accounts 
sums of £3.8 inilhom in the 
Ordinary Branch (part of whiih 
has been used to impr«\r bonuses 
on group pension policies^ and 
£8.2 millions in tlic Industrial 
Hranch 

In order to illustrate the effect 
of these bonuses some examples 
are given below of the final out- 
(i>me of participating Ordinary 
Bran< h endowment as.Hurarues 
issued in tlic United Kingdom 
for a sum as*>ured of C 1,000 and 
maturing this year at age fin. 


The further .substantial im rease 
in terminal bonuses this year re¬ 
affirms our intention that partid’ 
pa ting policyholders should share 
in profits, tni hiding appreciation 
of asset values, to the fullest 
extent without being exposed to 
the consequences of short term 
fluctuations in market vaiu^, The 
needs of those who prefer their 
benefits to be directly linked to 
equity values and are prepared to 
accept the Huctuationi "ift cither 
direction are met by Prutrust 
assurances. , '' 

General BrancJi 

PrfMtiipm income expanded 
during 1969 by more than 13 peS^ 


Year of 
issue 

Sum 

assured 

Rever¬ 

sionary 

bonuses 

Terminal 

bonus 

Total 

payment on 
maturity 

Total 

premiums 

paid* 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i 93 “> 

1,000 

707 

34 r) 

2,232 

947 

194 .') 

1,000 

362 

428 

>,990 

1,039 

i 9 r )5 

J 

1,000 

42 a 

238 

1,66n 

1 . ‘ 

>.094 


* The net cost to the policyholder will have been the total premiums 
paid less life assurance relief of income tax. 
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hd there was an over^l 
uu. /ritinK profit of £464,000 
compared with £iri4,ooo last 
vear. 

There was intense competition 
in the United Kingdom for 
motor business during the year, 
particularly in the private car 
sector. The continuing rise in the 
cost of accidental damage claims, 
higher awards in respect of third 
party claims, and the need arising 
from the Administration of Justice 
Act 1969 to make provision for 
interest on damages, all contributed 
to a substantial deficit in this 
account. In consequence, we have 
been forced to revise on a selec¬ 
tive basis our terms for motor 
business and it is hoped that this 
will result in an improvement in 
the account this year. 

In other United Kingdom 
accounts very satisfactory increases 
in premium income and profit were 
achieved. The Property account, 
covering in the main fire (including 
storm and flood risks) and burglary 
business has, in particular, bene¬ 
fited from the absence f»f 
exceptional weather damage. 

In Canada there was a sub¬ 
stantial 94 per cent increase in 
our premium income and a record 
underwriting profit was produced. 
In Southern Africa our results 
were affected by the earthquake in 
Cape Province, in consequence of 
which there was an overall 
underwriting loss. Further heavy 
fire losses in Australia offset pro¬ 
fits in other classes, but in New 
Zealand a very good growth and 
a profitable result were obtained. 
I'lsewhere in the w«)rld, generally 
better, underwriting figures were 
evident. 

Our marine and aviation 
account continues to be unprofit¬ 
able and the 1967 account has 
closed with a loss. It has been 
decided to transfer £50,000 into 
the account. 

Gross investment income other 
than that allocated to long 
term ^ contracts increased from 
£9,598,000 to £9,967,000 which, 
together with the underwriting 
profit of £464,000 and trustee and 
executor fees less expenses, pro¬ 
vided a net surplus of £1,548,000 
aftef taxation (which includes a 
nort-recurrent tax charge of some 
£300,000). I'his compares with 
£t,660,000 in 1968. 

Last year, as was announced in 
the Press, we made an arrange¬ 
ment with the Skandia of Stock¬ 
holm whereby they took over the 
bulk, of the reinsurance operations 
of our United States subsidiary, the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of 
Great Britain, which had pre- 
vioutly operated jotndy on an 
equal Msis with the Skandia. Our 
subsidi^’s insurance business 
will no^ be limited to a small 
retftpees^on of the reinsurance 
premium mcome of the Skandia's 
Umiad States Branch. 


Dividends 

After a year of dividend freeze 
and two years of diyi4end restraint 
the directors able this year to 
increase dividends tp an extent 
which better rtffleets the growth in 
the allocations to sha^reholders’ 
accounts. 

A final dividend of 8d. has been 
declared on the A shares and this 
with the interim dividend of 5d. 
paid in November 1969 makes a 
total of igd. per share compared 
with 11 *034. for the previous 
year. The total allocation to A 
shareholders for 1969 was I 4 . 09 d. 
per share compared with ig.ofid 
for the previous year. All these 
amounts are net of income tax. 

growth in the distributable 
surpluses in the Kfe branches has 
again made it possible to increase 
both the proportion of these sur¬ 
pluses allocated to policyholders 
and the amount allocated to A 
shareholders. 'I'he policyholders’ 
allocation in the Life branches for 
1969 is 94.55 per rent of the dis¬ 
tributable surplus compared with 
94.38 per cent for 1968. 

A final dividend of 4.5d. has 
been declared on the B shares and 
this, with the interim dividend of 
9.5d. paid in November 1969, 
makes a total of yd. per share, 
compared with 5.88d. for the pre- 
viou.s year, net of tax in each case. 


Capital Re-oiganisation 

Proposals are being submitted to 
shareholders under which the two 
classes of A and B shares will be 
merged into one single class of 
shares participating pari passu in 
the profitability of the Company 
as a whole. At the same time it 
will be proposed to create addi¬ 
tional capital in order to enable 
the capitalisation proposals under 
the scheme to be put into effect 
and also to provide the Company 
with a reasonable measure of un¬ 
issued capital. The directors arc 
convinced that the implementation 
of these proposals would be in the 
best interests of the Company. 

It is the directors’ intention, sub¬ 
ject to the approval of these pro¬ 
posals, to pay an interim dividend 
next November of 3d. per share 
net of income tax on the revised 
share capital. 

Investments 

The major influence on Stock 
Exchange prices during 1969 was 
the United Kingdom balance of 
payments position. During the 
first half of the year the measures 
taken by the Government in 1968 
exerted increasing .pressures on 
the economy and, together %rith a 
reitri<^tive credit policy, led to 
further falls in the gilt-edged mar¬ 
ket and a rapid' decline in 
Ordinary share ftpm their 

peak levels at the of the 

year. Towards tiie wd of the 
year, when the baladce of pay- 


ipents situation showed clear 
.signs of improvement, attitudes 
changed and both gilt-edged and 
equities ended the year well above 
their Ipweik levels. ' , ^ 

Under ese conditions wc have 
experienced a fall in the market 
value of ;our investments with the 
exception of our holdings in pro¬ 
perty which have shown an appre¬ 
ciation over fhc year. We have, 
for many years regarded property 
investment as very suitable for 
our funds, providing both a 
measure of^ stability and long term 
growth, and it will be seen from 
our Balance sheet that over the 
last few years we have built up 
our property portfolio quite sub¬ 
stantially. In addition to the new 
investments reported for 1969 we 
negotiated the purchase for over 
£95 millions of four adjoining free¬ 
hold office blocks between Mincing 
Lane and Mark Lane in the City 
of London. This transaction is not 
included in the figures now pre¬ 
sented as jt was not completed 
until early this year. 

The Chairman’s statement that 
accompanied the report for the 
year ended 31st December, 1964, 
referred to a loan of US $90 mil¬ 
lions which we had raised for the 
purpose of investing in US Com¬ 
mon stocks. This loan was repaid 
on the tst December, 1969, and 
after allowing for the amount by 
which the dividend income fell 
short of the interest payable, 
showed a profit of $5 millions or 
just over £9 millions. In 1968 and 
1969 we were able to negotiate 
additional loans to the amount of 
$37 J millions, partly as straight 
borrowing and' partly in the form 
of, so-called, back-to-back loans by 
which we made sterling available 
in this country in exchange for 
dollars which were made available 
to us. Loans of either type do 
not have any adverse effect on the 
United Kingdom’s balance ol 
payments, but any profit or loss 
derived from them, like the profit 
on our matured loan, affects the 
total of this country’s foreign 
currency resources. 

New investments of our 

United Kingdom funds totalled 
£199 millions in 1969, including 
the reinvestment of the proceeds 
of sales and redemptions, but 
leaving out of account the self¬ 
balancing switching operations 

which we cany out from time to 
time in gilt-edged securities. 

Some £t8 millions was invested in 
debentures and loan stocks includ¬ 
ing Convertible stocks, £17 mil- 
liqgs in mortgages, £3 milUons in 
f^r^erence stocks, ^£41 millions in 
Ordinary shares and £43 pailUons 
in property. Sales made during the 
year included £|6 millions of 
debentures and loan stocks, 
£4 millions of Preference stocks 
and £98 millions of Ordinary 
shares. In addition £3 millions 
of Pr^erence ^ocks were con¬ 
verted/ into Lofn stdehs as the 
result of schemes of arrangement. 
We continued to take up new 
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debenture issues when these have 
been made on satisfactory terms, 
and have taken opportunities as 
they arose to make reductions in 
our holdings when storks have 
appeared to be overvalued. 

Our overseas branches invested 
a total of £36 millions, including 
£8 millions in Government, pro¬ 
vincial and municipal securities, 
£5 millions in debentures, £8 mil¬ 
lions in mortgages, £9 millions in 
property and £6 millions in 
Ordinary shares. The property 
investment largely relates to our 
Australian branch where we have 
purchas(*d a number of commer¬ 
cial properties in the larger centres 
aiid are also carrying out a com¬ 
prehensive redevelopment and ex¬ 
tension of our Head Office in 
Sydney. 

Owing to the Government’s res¬ 
trictions on dividend increases the 
income from our holdings of 
Ordinary shares rose by only a 
small profKirtion in 1969, as it did 
in 1968. In spite of low initial 
dividend returns from our new 
purchases of Ordinary shares, the 
yields on our funds have increased 
from £7 16s. 4d. per cent to 

£7 17$. td. per cent in the Indus-' 
trial Branch and from £6 19s. 4d. 
per cent to £7 os. 3d. per cent in 
the Ordinary Branch. 


Disclosure of Market Values of 
Assets 

We have, for the first time, 
included with our Accounts a 
statement of the main features of 
the Company's development over 
the last ten years and have shown 
in that statement figures for the 
value of our assets in each of the 
three Branches based on market 
quotations or, where these do not 
exist, on estimated market values. 
As a major investor we believe in. 
disclosure to the fullest practicable 
extent. In the case of a life assur¬ 
ance company especially, however, 
there is a danger that disclosure 
can be misleading rather .than in¬ 
formative, and, now that market 
values arc being shown, it is 
desirable ^lat I should explain 
the dangers of drawing wrong 
conclusions from them. 

A life office differs from most 
other businesses owing to the long 
term nature of its contracts. It is 
misleading to regard the excess of 
the market value over the book 
value of the assets of a life office as 
being tn the nature of a reserve 
fund and, therefore, to regard a 
change in the asset margin as indi¬ 
cating a change > of the same 
amount or even in the same direc¬ 
tion in die financial strength of 
the office. The financial strength 
of a-dife office capnot be assessed 
unless the value of -its assets and 
of its liabilities are determined on 
bases which ai:e with 

ea^ other. This means the dis¬ 
counting on consistent bases of'^. 
future receipts, lupaets.' Add/ 

both future receipts' from, kttd 
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payments under, the ('ontrac|s 
representing iu liabilities, making 
due allovmnce for future contin¬ 
gencies. 

The bases published by a life 
office for valuing its liabilities and 
its assets must be chosen so that 
no^ doubt can arise as to the sol¬ 
vency of the office, and at the 
same time they must ensure the 
proper emergence of profits. 
Valuation bases do not determine 
the profits earned by an office in 
the long run but they determine 
how profits emerge from year to 
year. In order to ensure the proper 
emergence of profits it is necessary 
not only that the valuation bases 
for the assets and the liabilities 
should be consistent with each 
other but also that they should 
be relatively stable. Consistency 
and stability in the valuation of 
assets and liabilities can be 
achieved by the use of book values 
of assets in conjunction with a 
valuation of the liabilities based 
on a rate of interest appropriate 
by comparison with the rate of 
interest implicit in those book 
values. The value of the assets 
based on market quotations, which 
arc determined by the changing 
balance between buyers and sellers 
in the market on a particular date, 
cannot be compared with a valua¬ 
tion of the liabilities on a stable 
basis, and the margin between the 
market and book values of the 
assets is not, therefore, likely to 
provide a mea.su re of the financial 
strength of the office at any given 
point 01 time, and this fact is 
illustrated by a comparison of our 
asset margins at the end of J968 
and 1969. Even though during 
1969 there was a small improve¬ 
ment in the income from ordinary 
shares and properties which sug¬ 
gests some improvement in the real 
value of the assets, there was a 
reduction in the asset margin in 
the life branches from over 
£750 millions at the end of 1968 
to under £300 millions at the end 
of 1969. 


Data Processing 

We first started to use computers 
in a modest way more than ten 
years ago and over the years a 
number of systems have been put 
on to computers. Now more than 
twenty separate projects are run¬ 
ning on a production basis and 
these include major integrated 
projects to cover 1 f million policies 
in the Ordinary Branch and 
94 million policies in the Industrial 
Branch. By the end of 1970 we 
shall have six large machines 
installed and in use. 

Having regard to the situation 
In the clerical laibour market we 
are satisfied that our present 
considerable investment,, in com¬ 
puters is fully justified. Inde^, it 
seems no exaggeration to say that 
the conversion to decimal currency 
of our millions of policy and other 
records would be well nigh im- 
pof^le without the Urge scale 
computerisataon of rck'ent years. * 
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ARtAGEN PROPERTIES LTD. 

The following is an extract from the remarks made by the Chairman, Mr. David E. Webb, 
F.C.A., at the logrd Animal General Meeting on April 39th in Loridon: 

The growth of your company has continued during the year under review. 

In spite of an increase in Corporation Tax from 42^% to 45*0, we have been able to increase 
the dividend from 9.835% to 11% and place £100,000 to reserve. Although it has not been an easy 
year in many ways, wc nevertheless committed ourselves to an expenditure of £3,412,407 on 
developments and new investments. 

Last year, I set oiit^ table of figures which, above all, illustrated our progress. They were the 
net earnings figures after all charges other than taxation for the years I96'>-I9fi8. This year I would 
like to add the* figure^s for 1969: — 


'965 

£721.338 

1966 

767.594 

>967 

8*0,547 

1968 

993.308 

1969 

'.»6i,59o 


The figures for 1969 show an increase over those for 19b") of more than . These are good 
results and we are determined to do better in the ne*xt five yi*ars. 

And now, what of the highlights of this year? 

I think Australia claims pride of place. Our Australian subsidiary was formed in 1963 and now 
provides 20% of our income. It is still in its early years and you will see from the directors’ 
report that we arc starting a new development m Melbourne. W'e hope, during 1970, to start at 
least one further development and to continue this policy into the luture. We are very fortunate 
in the members of our Board in Sydney. The amount of lime they ha\'e given to our^company in 
dealing with detailed negotiations as well as policy decision.s is one* of the reasons why we have been 
able to grow so rapidly. 

One other highlight deserves mention and that is our lack of v<»ids. I’hey total 0.2% of our 
total rent roll and, although it may seem in some ways a negative achievement it is, nevertheless, 
a very important one. Much may be learnt from it, for excc*ssive >r)ids can arise from a failure to 
let new developments or an inability to fill vacancies cm existing property within a reasonable time. 

Last year I laid stress on tlu* necessity for property companies to be constantly reviewing their 
portfolios so that the greatest return may be obtained from tlicir proper use. An imprirtant case in 
point has arisen during the year under review involving the sale of Melton House, Watford. This 
building was developed by us in 1962 and let on a 21-year lease with no review.s. Jt has now been 

sold and the proceeds have been reinvested short term to show inore than double tJie yield pending 

their long term reinve.stment in future developments. 

During the past twelve months, your Board has concentrated much cjf its thought on expansion 
overseas. It is in these fields that the expertise of designing and developing properties is panic uJarly 
valuable. Never in history have interest rates been so consistently liigh throughout the World and 
never have so many obstacles been set up to prevent the transference of working'capital from one 
country to another. Many of these restrictions come under the heading of * improving the balance 
of payments ’ and I think it is time we all realised that the ‘ balance of payments ’ bogey is only 
one rather unimportant part of the maUise in our economy. As we all know, the cash balance of 
any company can be improved by cutting down trade, liquidating stocks and refusing to enter into 
new commitments. Unfortunately they all have the effee t in the long fun of ruining the business. 
Likewise, the economy of this country will not be safeguarded, by restricting the international flow 
of capital, by hoarding cash and reducing trade. Sooner or later the tide will turn and we shgll once 
more have far-sighted politicians who will give encouragement to industry to expand, whether it be 
in this country or abroad. We believe that we will be ready to take advantage of this. In the 

meantime, we are pursuing every legitimate course still open to expand overseas. 

As to the future^ wc bt^lieve lihat hot only will our progress continue but that we should be able 
to quicken the tempo of that progress. 

Our staff are an enthusiastic and energetic band and wc are hoping to place before you in the 
near future proposklS for a Sehii^ Eaecuiivc Share Incentive Scheme. We believe that those on 
whom we largely ririy for ouf *beMilil J^oulid be able to benefit from those results through a 
shareholding in the company. 
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Banga pAme^a e d' Italia s,j 

Head Office and Registered Office: MILAN 
Fully Paid Up Capital: Lit. 2,600,000,000—Ordinary Reserve: Lit. 6,550i000,0 


Atfiltate of 


IBank of Amrrtra 

Balance Sheet at December 31 ,1969 

(Compared with Balance Sheet at December 31, 1968) 


UAMUTIKM 


B4Vtnae DcvKwtta • 
Current Acoounts 


Ohequea In circulation ; 

Circular . 

Ordinary . 


At Oerember 31, IBOB 

L.I. T Lit. 

102,2>42,012,444 

«3T,2«7.M0,BB7 739,blO. 473,441 


At December 31, 1969 


At December 31, 1908 


Advanoee ireoelved . 

Bllla received for collection ... 
Sundry Aooounta ; 

Itenw for amort leUtonr of 
pramUea, fixtures and flitinaa 
and InrtaJlAitlon eapendl'ture 
Sundry credutors, interests due, 
various alloeattlotiis and tax 
and duty fund . 

Aiceeptanoca for Ttiird Parties 
auarattUecs and Bills Guaran¬ 
teed for tIMrd parties . 

Ooeiamcntary credits, securities 
mwturlnK at a future date, and 
forward foreign exchange 

tranaactloniB . 

'Staff Indemnity Fund . 

Uamurned Interealt and DIsKsount 

Total Liabilities 

CAPITAL 

Underwritten and paid up 

capital . 

Ofdlnary Reserve . 

Profit brought forward from 
previous financial years . 

Tottat Llabtlltiea and Capital ... 
Net profl«t of present financial 
year . 


6.663.720,7^(6 

57],3tt3,149 


0.702.666.300 


7,205,103,939 


975,782,611 

14.073.601.557 


CONTRA AOCOCNTB 
DeposJtors of Securities: 

Frotn Staff Pension Fund . 

Direction' cautionary deposits 

For guarantee . 

For Mis custody . 

Ssouiitles and investments 
deposited with third parties ... 

G*rneral Total 


13.378,048,812 23.080,715,112 

982,443,309 
11.943.530,655 


226,566.308.637 

8,352.743.646 

2.007,046.860 

1,034.730.647,963 


2,800,000,(100 

6,400.000.000 


9,067,985.996 

1,043,798,833.961 


1,200,010,764 
LM4,908,844.725 


1,281.307,100 

10,500.000 

32.525,861,739 

105,774,196.200 139.6161,965,039 


99,597.786,708 


L.t. 

100.660.280.865 

692.471,695,863 


7.4 06,997,508 
027,098,343 


10,620,376,830 


3,940,121.852 

18.881,895,572 


16.359.306.776 26.979,683,615 


12.106.078,079 


2.600.000.000 

e.450,000.000 


CaAh : cash oH' hand, cheques 
793.131,076.728 and other securities ipayable at 

sight . 

Funds with other Institutes, 

available at stght . 

8,333,B95,85>1 Funds and aecurftlec with Banoa 

d'Italia and lst:ftuto Centrale 
3,940.121.852 di Banchie e Banohierl : 

18.881,895,572 Cash . 

Ordinary Treasury Bills and 
bonds for buildilng loans 

Staite Securities or Stale guaran¬ 
teed securttles, Ordinary 
Treasury Bills and other 

26.979,683,615 Treasury Bills 5% . 

Debentures ... 

662,746.175 Shares : 

Company 1668 : No. 1,681,831 

12.106.078,079 1969 ; No, 1.686,660 

Other Shares . 

Participations . 

148,650,089,013 Contango Loans granted . 

9,005,805,437 Advances on - 

2.277,489,155 State Securities Or State 

■ ■ ■ ■ guaranteed securltlies. 

,023.970.841,477 Other aecurlttes. 

Mopoliandlse . 

Portfolio . 

Current Acscounta : 

Guaranteed . 

Others .. 

9,439,329.600 


2.277,489.155 

1,023.970.841,477 


1,358,720,800 

9,500.000 

38,807.4411,950 

117,565.683.754 


44,515.118,799 

52.234.724,779 96.749,843, 


33,712.616,647 

53,123.906.836 


4,809,144, 

4,489.880. 


152.650,588 

318,840,519 

730.755.08'5 


---Banks and Corres-pondients . 

1,033,410,171,077 Bills for Collection . 

Bundiry Aocounts : 

1,275,320,982 Items for premises, fixtures 

--ajul iittlngB. Inwtallation expen- 

1,034.68,5.492,059 dlture .. 

Sundry debts . 

Premises . 

Flacturea and fittings and instal¬ 
lation lexpenditurc . 

Debtors tar acoeptanow ......... 

Dehton for guanantees and bills 

guaranteed . 

Debtors tor documentary credits, 
securlttos maturing alt a future 
dale forward foreign exchange 
tranaaetlons . 

Total Assets 

lOONTRA ACCOUNTS 
Thud parly securities on 
depoalt : 

From ithe Btaff Pension Fund 
Directors' eaiutionary deposits 

Foe guanahiee . 

151.736.S60.B13 For safe custody . 

Deposltora of xeourities and 
111,787,608.620 sham . 


18,242,441,601 

186,371.304,610 


9.702,666,300 

6,237,515.181 


108,838,709, 

15,215,5215. 


326 , 5 e 9 ^.« 

1,044.998,841.? 


1,281,397,100 

16.5M,000 

32,526,861.739 , 

]|06.774,196.20Q 1^9,001,066 ( 


1,264.188.636,472 


1,396,209, Ml,201 


rienaral Total! 


99,597, 

1 . 394 . 168 ,^'^ 


EXPENSES AND LOSSES 


PROnT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Intanst on aavinss Dspositt . Lit. 2,981.534.016 


Interest on Ountent Ajeconnm . 

Staff Pension Fund . 

Staff Indenm.ity Fund. 

AdialnistTaittoo BoepeasM ..... 

Taxes and Dues paid and payable ... 

AafioitttMttoa. depreclaUon and sunddsy aUooaitfOM 


PrpAt from the financial year to be alldoaibed 


26,969,789.190 

334.883.520 

64M.7<II1.967 

111,205,253.023 

4.919.820.099 

1.410.996.399 


1999 

, 2,902,096.683 

38.709,421.040 
344,924.853 
063.121.791 
31,093.846,115 
'5,097,508,476 
1,450,378.257 


Lit, 47,771,974,144 IM. 50,9M,892.199 

. .. 1.300.aoi0.7M „ 1.3^.390,992, 

Total Lit. ^,971,994,996 LK. M.!»99,318,l4 


REVENUE AND FIIOFQ 


Zntarest on ee<euplltl«» and dlvtdenidt .... 

IntareHt on Cunanit Account and Contango Loane 

' Discounts ... 

Sundry Profite ..... 

Real nevsiitte .... 

Intetcst on Staff Indemnity Fund-^A^A . 
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COMPANY STATEM^Ms 


rm sa62«6ilt8t o 19^ 



Limited 


Recor< 


i Xl*adihg Year' 

The ntoth Afiniiiit Clen^ Meeting of the Company was 
held on Aprir 29 tli at Viekfct House^ Miltbank Tbwer, London, 
S.W.I. 



These excellent results reflect the strong demand for all our 
products during 1969 . After the exceptionally buoyant period of the 
hrst half of the year, more normal trading conditions prevailed in 
the latter half, and there was a weakness in prices in certain sectors 
in the last quarter which, together, account for our lower profits in 
the second half of 1969 . 

As 1 have mentioned in previous statements, the company 
has pursued a policy of creating new outlets, including those outside 
the textile industry. In this respect your company is tiow selling a 
considerable proportion of its total output in Hnkalon,carpet yarn 
and tyre yarn where our products are greatly appreciated. 

The expansion in carpet yarn production started in October 
1968 and was completed in February 1970 , and all the machines are 
now injprotiuction. 

Our Enkalon nylon textile yarn has an excellent reputation, 
and here again we are constantly dc\ eloping new qualities and out> 
lets* The expansion of production hu ilities for textile yarns will be 
completed by the beginning of 1971 ; here we have sustained some 
months’ delay largely diio to labour troubles experienced by the 
contractors. 

There has been a substantial increase* in the sales t>f Tcrlenka. 
polyester filament yarn over the prevlcms year, particularly in the 
weft knitting trade, and wc foresee a strong demand in the future 
for speciality yarns. Tn this ionneetion, during tlw year under' 
review we formed a wliolly-i^wned subsidiary comptmy Teesside 
Textiles Limited - which will texturise and dye polyester yarns. 
t|ius enabling us to launch ,1 new type of yarn under the trade mark 
of Piolen Loft. This plant, which is situated at Tlu»rn.iby, Teesside, 
willslu^rtly eoiiimenee prinJuctiim. 

Teesside Textiiles Limited has recently opened an oHice and 
showroom in Londtm, at 21 Cavendish Place, and shareholders arc 


very welcome to Call in and sec sitme t>f our exciting developments 
in Tcrienka polyester. 

As to the future, the weakness in prices in certain textile 
sectors which, as 1 have said.'occurred in the last quarter of 1969 , 
has persisted in the new year, but it is too early to give any 
reliable forecast at this stage for 1970 . 

However, we remain confident h»r the future of man-made 
fibres and the continued growth,of your company. 

You may be sure that there is a continuing effort to 
increase efficiency and reduce coats. 

You will see from the Notice of Meeting that it is proposed 
t<\ riiisc the remuneration of the directors. The present rate of 
€500 per annum was 6xed nearly nine years ago. before the 
company had even started trading, and is out of line with the 
remuneration payable to directors of comparable companies. It 
is therefore proposed chat the remuneration of the directors 
should be increased to £ 1,250 per annum, and at the same time the 
chairnaan's remuneration should be increased to £2;000 per annum. 

Tt was announced oh 11th July 1969 that our parent 
company*^AKU —intended'to merge with KZQ (Koninkliike 
Zout-Organon). This mener was effected towards the end of the 
year 1969 . The name of the new group is AKZO. 

The addition of AKU's wide and varied range of chemical 
ftbres to KZO*s broad ranae of products (chemicals, coatings, 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, foods and household products), places 
AKZO among the largest chemical groups in the ,world, with a 
yearly turnover about £ 700 | 000 ,C^ 0 . 

In the United Kingdom, apart from their shareholding in 
British Enkaloti,' AK 20 have extensive interests in the pharma¬ 
ceutical and chemical aectprs. 

AKZO continues to render great assistance to us in many 
areas of our activities. 

1 would like to take dits opportunity of once again ex¬ 
pressing my appreciation of the continuing help of the Northern 
Irelatid Government, the Antrhp fnd Ballyinena Development 
Commission, the Antrim Rural District Council and the Northern 
IrelandHousing Trust. 

Finally, 1 woul^ like to extend our appreciation eo all the 
efforts made by oui* management, staff ana employees^* both at 
Leicestdr head Office apd me Antrim, who have contributed so 
..much to these.recordstesults. .. . .. 




t ■ '»* ■ "1 '* {' 








Mf. H. VkK»m’* St»t0mmt 


At time of atatament the made a 

' ^oiacast lhffi 0^ tajf would be over €1;700,000. 

In fact jibe achieved is £1,8d6,00Q, yet again a record 
, for the Group, refjlres^ifig an increase of 66% over the 
profit for 1968. 

j At the beginrang of the year; your Board forecast tffOt a pre-tax 
: profit of not tesa than £2,760,000 would be made in 1970. 
After four’months trading, we are confident that this forecast 
wilfba'j^hieved* 

Cbnirtriietlbii l^vlslon 

The parforrnanceof theCOnemictlon Division was again impres- 
iiMe: The bntldlfid CofnpafiiA Bovis Ud., Gilbart-flffi Ltd. and 
Vebmana and Paftneie Ltd Improved signiftcan^and Bovis 
Ltd* had a particularly, subadesful year. The civil iangineering 
company, A. E. Fair iid.;^ha6 expanded considerably. David 
^.Wiseman & SonaLtd.endilVoodward & Co. (Engineers) Ltd., 
which specialise In plumbirig and heating and ventilating, have 
made useful contrtbutions to the Group's profits. Larry Webb 
(Plant)* Ltd., in whtch e 60 per cent holding was acquired at 
the beginning of 196^, greatly exceeded the prbflt forecast 
made ,aft the time of Acquisition. The plans for expanding 
activities overseas are proceeding well. 

The prospects for 1970 are exceptionally bright and the work 
in hand is at an all-time high. This is in marked contrast to the 
national trend in the industry. 

H^Hia oiviaiM 

This Division m Operating In the U.K. Market 

investigations are how undef way which should result in major 
aatansions to our activities abroAd: The current year has 
started weHwith sales sf a much higharlevffi than was attained 
during 1969. In the test Iwvo years the DivistehiiiK built up 
and obtained planning permleelon for a ocmpirehensive and 
' strffiegicatly glaced land bank. Thia will ensure profitability in 
.the U.K. fCf 1070 and bey^otfd. < ^ - 

(n France, the rrMfor devel o p m o m* potential in private housing 
Bfound Pffiis is 

' Ttwra has Increase in acti^ies with a. 

greater empheris placed oh dealH^. Gn the develg^ent side/ 
a futmbar^d ala^ andioffice scherees are in hand. A feature 
of 1969 waa a iftoveMo industriardevelopment 

' During thf ym 1 A 2'Btanhope Gffie was sojdf^or a very.^ 

’ satisfactorv>rice and olhar low yieldbig investme^ are being 

, .reviewed.fe,^!^, , , . 

^ It has bee^^iscided to gpdimo Europd^^ith partictM emphasis ' J 
on France'dnd BelgiufiKH'i 

, . Now ki^inaasoa Iflvision 

« FollowingilAia policy cf^rowth in ffijp U.K. end Iplrerseas by 
, acquisitiof^ the conplAiction inddi||ry, a NevV^^yusinesses 


II 




Division hm been ea 
.success .ir^^this area, 
measure pi^divefsificatj 


Iflished to ooheentrate pd ensuring'| 
Division may also 
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Extracts from the Statehient by the 
Chairman, The Rt. Hoh. Lord Latymer, 
at the 103rd Annual General Meeting 
held In London on the 39th April, 1970. 


Ottoman Bank 

lncorporiit»d In Turkey with Llmil«>dUaii|llty 



The sale of certain of our branches to National and Grindiays Bank 
Limited has now been completed with effect from Istiy^arch, 1969/^As a 
result we have received from National and Grindiays Bank Limited a total 
sum of £5,528,969 m External Sterling in full settlement. 

Important Developments. In pursuance of our policy for development 
with first class banking groups, we have extended our sphere of activities 
with National arid Grindiays Bank Limited in two further ways. 

We have sold to this Bank 30% of the Capital of the Soci6t6 Nouvelle de 
la Banque de Syrie et du Liban. 

We have formed a new Company incorporated in France under the 
title "Banque Ottomane (France) S.A." which has taken over the greater 
part of our business in Paris, Marseilles and Geneva. 

We must consider ourselves very fortunate that Baron Hottinguer, a 
partner in the well known Bankers, Hottinguer &■ Cie, accepted the 
appointment of Chairman of this Bank. 

It IS intended that the newly formed Bank will open branches in other 
centres in France and it has already opened a branch in Aix-en-Provence. 

The present Capital participation in the new concern is 40% by National 
and Grindiays Bank Limited and 60% by Ottoman Bank. At the end of 
1972, subject to the agreement of the French and British authorities, a 
further 20% of the Capital at present held by the Ottoman Bank will be 
sold to National and Grindiays 9ank Limited at a price which will 
determined according to the value of the business at that date, taking into 
account any expansion which may have taken place during the intervening 
period. 

In all, therefore, some £7j[)00,Q00 has been realised from the tlvee^ 
operations to which I have referred and this amount has gone to increase 
the funds which we are at present using m the mternattonal money 
markets. 

As you will have appreciated, we have during 1969 only completed a 
part of the proiacts which we have in mind and of whtoh you are aware. It 
is to be hoped that the y^ar 1 $70 will witness the successful conclusion of 
our plans. 

Turkey. During 1969, the second year of the implementation of the 
second Five Year Development Plan, the economic affairs of the country 
have generally expanded rn a satisfactory and balanced way. 


Lekenon. Despite the present unsettled political conditions in the Lebanon 
and the surrounding countries, business activities have continued at a 
raasonabie level. The Lebanese Pound has continued to remain firm and 
the budget was balanced. The results of our associated Institution, the 
SociM Nouvelle de la Banque de Syrie et du Liban, have, despite the 
difficult situation, been satisfactory. 

fulanco Shoot. The < totals of the, year under review amount to 
C104,000,000 compared with £209,000,000 for 1968. The reduction is, 
Of course, very largely due to the sale of the branches already referred to. 
in. fact, this reduction would have bean greater had not the assets and 
iflqbilities of the branches in Turkey increased during 1969 by approxi¬ 
mately 17%. During 1989 wa opened in Tufkay 16 branches and cash 
joifflces, which brings the total of branches and cash offices in that country 

Skoflt and Loag Account, the amount brought in for the year amounts 
^.€794,559 cornparad with C546;;i25 for 1968 •> an increase of just oyer 
46%. ...... ,'; ^ 

. 7From the balance your Committee recommend that a dividend oi,20/- 
share be paid. In conformity with Article 40 of the Statutes, paym#]^ 
also be made to the Holders of Founders Shwea of £64.5.1 Od. per 
' ^ole share requiring £13,688 and a similar amount to the Members .of 
leaving £60,1927 to ^ carded forward to next year. 

I pm aura that you would lika me to thank alt our staff on your bpjl^elf 
:|it1f)olfAxc^OniUlyhardw^ , .1 

j;' CoipM ef kepert and Aecouma msy be obtiined from: 

TbeS e a ^ arfe'Otso ln enBenk,aiFeii e bMtB b .Street,.Loiiden,6C3. \ 




STOIME-PLATT 

IIMDUSTRIES LIMITEO 


Sir Stephen Brown reports: 



1969 

1968 


£m 

Cm 

Profits before tax* 

2.7 

0.8 

Profits after tax* 

1.5 

0.6 

Sales 

52.4 

56.0 

Return on capital employed 

10.2% 

4.3% 

Earnings pdr share In pence 


2.2 

Dividend cover 

1.6 

0.4 


*ln«fu(le$ tor 1909 C2S2,0<X) (prt-tox) and. I'169,000 (SMei tax) froip cli^e/in#cc«vntiryi<J^>ee 


ic Pre-tax profit improvement of 163% Is an 

encouraging step towards objective of earning 
a satisfactory return on capital employed. 

Turnover down because of drop in merchanted 
sales but sales of our own products mp 9%. 

^ Re-organisation now virtually complete. 

'Ar Order book up 24% in 1969 and trend 
continuing in 1970. 

^ Capital investment and research & development 
expenditure up substantially and higher spending 
forecast for the future. 

* 

i( Further improvement expected in 1970 profits. 


Copies of thb f^eport and Accourvit 
may be obtained from the Sectetety, 
Stone^Ptatt fnduairies Limited. , 

25 St James's Street London SW1 
Tet.pi‘930 96p 


aSk JBL 

SSBKX 

'W' 'wr 

1«M .1(67 .1(6( 

' ' ' . ''t 1 . . ' t * 
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Cape Asbestos Continued expansion 

Mr. R. H. Dent, Chairman, makes tke fbttpwing paints in Us^ Annual Statement: 


Turnover in 1969 wa$£40;SM compared with £35*8M in 1968 
Profits b^ore tax were £3,166,000 compared with £3,021,000 last y^a^ 
Ordinary Dividend for the year maintained at 27i% 


Continued improvement in performance of the amosite mines and strong demand for 
asbestos fibres of all kinds resulted in a substantial increase in earnings of the 
Mining Division. 

While demand for our products in the motor and industrial field remained at a high 
level, weakness in the market for asbestos cement products was the principal reason 
for reduced profits from manufacturing operations. 


The Board’s policy continues to be aimed at long-term expansion. 




Copies of the Report and Accounts can be obtainedfrom the Secretary^ 

The Cape Asbestos Company Limited 

114 Park Street • London WIY 4AB 


FRANCE GARANTIE 

Open-ended investment trust serving insurance and 
re-insurance companies operating in France 

The Annual Genera) Meeting of shareholders held in Paris 
on March 9, 1970 adopted the accounts for the year 1969, the 
company's hrst business year. 

On December 31, 1969 net assets totalled Frs. r>98 f)tn. (an 
increase of 48 per cent since January i, 1969' and the break-up 
value per share amounted to Frs. 196.53. 

On March 16, a net dividend of Frs. 11.75 share was 
distributed which, with the tax credit of Frs. 1.02, makes a total 
of Frs. 12.77. 

FRANCE GARANTIE offers insurance and re-insurance 
companies operating in France an opportunity of reducing to a 
minimum the management of their holdings of State-guaranteed 
or similar French bonds either by exchanging free of charge 
the whole or part of their holding against FRANCE GARANTIE 
shares or by subscTibing in cash on advantageous terms. 

Further information can be obtained from the placings agents : 

—GAISSE DES DEPOTS ET CONSIGNATIONS, 56, rue de 
Lille—Paris (7ime) 

-•-JCklS&E CENTRALE DES BANQUES POPULAIRES ET 
LES BANQUES POPULAIRES, 115, rue Montmartre— 
Paris {2toe) 

—BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS, 16, Boulevard dcs 
Italiens—Paris (pime,) 

--CREDIT LYONNAIS, 19, Boulevard des Italiens—Paris 
(aime) 

—SOCIETY GENERALOV 99 i Boulevard Haussmgnti-^Paris 

( 9 ^e) 

—BANQUE INDUSTRIELLE Et Mobiliere Privee, 22, rue 
Pasquier—Paris (8^e) 

Manque de UUNION EUROPEENNE, 4 et 6, me Oaillon 
h —Paris (a^me) 


UOugliRl 

cRppets 

Profits up: 

further expansion iooked for 

^ Pre-tax profita 62% higher at £630,909 
^ (1968 £328,626). Earnings par ahare advance 
from 36 to 48 pence. 

^ Pinal dividend of 14% makea 96% for the year on 
^ capital incraaaad by bonus Issue 1 for 2 
compared with totilt 37% in 1968. 

Full year*a profita from Morris & Company 
^ (Kiddarminatar) and The Glouoaaiar Carpet 
Company eembinad with vertical intagiation of 
antire group brings axpactad bantHta. 

Home and export aalet expanded in exceedingly 
^ difficult conditions. Exports up ^%. 

Acquisition o^WtttonRoyel Carpets will meke 
^ Group's range oris of the most comprohenslve 
ifi the trade/ 

Fintber expanaiof) of iradt hoped for In thi 
^ comiiHi yaer with new product developinem 
esipeeted loedd materlalty toprofkh. , . 


eopiem offto hopon andAocoum m 
ouaUailifpllfimem Socmerf, yoogpdiQmpae 
(HdkUme) MnUsd, iSomP MdtK Cart, tmtand. 
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*Our forecasts for 1970 are distinctly 
g«od; ^we is every expectation we 
sh&U adiieve a record trying profit.” 


Summaiy of Result* 

1969 

£,000 

1968 

£.000 

Turnover 

196,800 

142,700 

Trading profit 

Profit before tax (after employeea' profit 

18,039 

18.925 

sharing and other items) 

16,152 

17.691 

8,450 

Tax 

8,147 

8,005 

Profit after tax 

9.261 

Net profit attributable to ordinary shareholders 

7,508 

8.522 

Cost of ordinary dividend 

4,666 

4.654 

Profit retained 

2,844 

3,868 

Dividend per ordinary share 

16% 

16% 


CASSA Di RiSPARMIO 

DE^LE PROVINCIE LOMBARDS 

(SAVINGS BANK OF LOMBARDY) 

Established iSas 

MILAN, ITALY 

BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31 , 1969 
LIABILITIES 

(in thousand £) 


Profit and reserves . 73 * 7*5 

Deposits, correspondents, etc. 1 ) 417 > 35 I 

Mortgage bonds . 1,047,305 

Other liabilities . 362,134 

Contra accounts . i,i6i,o8i 


3,961,476 


Featuires from the statement by the Chairman, 

Basil N. Reckitt 

Group trading profit for 1969 was £18,039,000 compared with 
£18,925,000 in the previous year. The 1968 figure was exceptionally 
good and represented an increase of 32 per cent over the 1967 iigure 
of £14,301,000. But for disappointing results in two United Kingdom 
Divisions, Household and Food, the 1968 figure would have been 
more than equalled. 

Sales for the year, world-wide at £156.8 million show a very 
satisfaaory increase of 9.9 per cent. In the UK the increase is 6.2 
per cent, and in General Overseas 17.5 per cent. Europe also went 
ahead well with an increase of 25 per cent and North America with 
13 per cent. 

These are good figures which speak of steady growth, 
partly by the development of products we already market, 
partly by the marketing of new products which we have 
developed ourselves and partly hy acquisitions* 

During the year in Britain we acquired Moussec Limited (Moussec 
sparkling wines) and Dae Health Laboratories Limited (Veet and 
Valderma), and in Australia we acquired Samuel Taylor Pty Limited 
(aerosols, polishes, hair sprays and detergent^). 

We have decided to manufacture and distribute disposable 
clothing, and have entered the markets in Britain, Europe, Australia 
and South Africa. 

We now have five divisions - Household, Pharmaceutical, Food, 
Toiletries and Industrial - operating in Britain and giving technical 
and produa advice to our overseas organisation. Rationalisation of 
production has continued and yre have disposed of facto^ at 
Cricklewood, Bolton and Bromley-by-Bow. We shall be setting up 
a sn^l group headquarters at Chiswick. 

In Europe we set out to consolidate the encouraging results of 
the previous year by a planned development programme of launching 
new household pr^ucts and strengthening sal^ organisations. In 
the United States The R T French Company again reached record 
sales with a 13 per cent increase and trading profit grew by 6 per 
cent. In the rest of the world we achieved a net gain of 10 per cent 
in tradmg profit, 

. Mr G M S$unu^son (ode of the Vice-Chairmen), Mr W R Hare, 
CBE and I reaoi pmionable age this year, and the directors pre^e 
to name Mr A M Mason, the c^icr Vice-Qiairman, as my successor. 
1 wish hun a most successful period of office and I hand over to him 
with every confidence. 

DTcmplQI^i^ bf die Group is over 26,000 persons 
of United Kingdom and dM Republic 

ar|AhniCtad«^^ 


22iut Msy. 1970. 
from the ftejn^er, 





Reckitt 8i Cotrhan Limite( 


ASSETS 

(in thousand £) 


Cash in hand and public securities . 693,581 

Securities, commercial and agricultural bills i39>544 

Loans . 452,707 

Mortgage loans . 1,031,836 

Other investments . 483,737 

Cemtra at counts . t,i€t,o8l 


3,961,476 


Compagnie Fran^ise 
des Ferrailes 

The Annual General Meeting was held under the chairmanship 
of M. Jean DUFAYE'J’, Chairman and Managing Director, The 
accounts for the year ending September 30, 1969 which show a net 
profit of Frs. 5,138,999 as against Frs. 3423,000 in the previous 
year, were adopted. , 

Trading profit totalled Frs. 15,800,000 as against Frs. 3,300,000 in 
the previous year and enabled the company to set aside close od 
Frs. 8m. as a provision for price increases. Turnover amounted to 
Frs. 464m. 

The cash flow reached Frs. 19400,000 compared with Frs. 8,800,000 
for the previous year. 

It was resolved to increase the distribution by 30 per cent by fixing 
the net dividend at Frs. 12 per share which, added to the tax credit 
of Frs. 6 , produces a total payment of Fire. i 8 . 

Progress in all departments was particularly fast in 1969. The 
company saw its tonnage increased by 63 per cent in the market for 
secondary and non-ferrous metals. ^ 

In its report, the Board also underline the Group’s orientation 
towards the provision Of serviced, a field in full expansion throughout 
the world, ^sically regroupments were carried out in this sector 
around Soci6t£ £urpp6ennc des Fcrrailles NOVAFER, the-company's 
main holding.. 

NOVAFER, whose scrap department rcprcscnt.s 45 per cent of its 
business, achieved a turnover of Frs. 212m. during the year ending 
March 31, 1969. 

The Extraordinary General Meeting which followed the Ordinaiy 
General Meeting authorised the Board: 

1) to increifle in doe course the capital by a maximum of Frs. aom. 
‘iiRiC 'a bond ban, convertible, into dhares at any time, for a 
Fire. 30m., reserved to shareholders. This bond issue 
hi intended to make available to the company permanent capitsd, 
funds, meeting for one thing its financial needs and for anothei^ 
-A incjwing'iu working capital. .. . . J 
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Oerical, Medical 
and 

General Life Assurance Society 


'J'hc ()nt‘ Hundred .ind Kony-sixrh Annual 
Geiicra ‘1 Mceiiriji^ will be held on 6th May, 1^70. 
The following is an cxiraci from the statement 
which will be made by the Chairman, The Rt. 
Hon. I^ord Geddes, K.B.E., D.L., in moving the 
adaption of the ivpnit and accounts ; 

At the end of last year Sir Andrew Rowell retired 
from the Sociefy’s Board. He joined the staff 
in 1913 and v\a.s (leneral Manager from 1933 to 
io;,n. He then became a Director and was a 
Deputy C’hairman from 1954 to 1966. His 
wisdom and humour will be remembered with 
affection by all those who had the privilege to 
serve with him 

In July of last year we w'elcomed, a.s a new 
Director, Mr. D. A. Hunter John.ston. Alst), 
followint; Sir Andrew’s retirement, we appointed 
to the Board our IW'O senior full-time executives, 
Mr. J. B. 11 . Pcgici and Mr. E. G. Hall, a.s 
Managing Director and Deptity Managing 
Dinv’tor respectively. 

NEW Bl^SINESS 

Total new business in 1969 again exceeded the 
level of the previous year. Within the total was 
a much increased volume of pen.sions business 
and the first contribution front the underwTttiiig 
of the Life-long Protection Scheme of BUPA, 
which, betwTcn its launch in May and the end 
of the year produced the • equivalent t>f nearly 
millions sums assured, 

INVESTMENTS 

A year ago, 1 expressed sati.sfacti.on with the Soc¬ 
iety’s very large inve.stments in equities and owned 
properties which had achieved such marked .sue- 
cess over the years. In 1961), for the first time for 
very many yeais, our new inve.stments in pro¬ 
perty w'cre offset by a reduction in our holdings 
of t'rdinary shares, and the great bulk of the 
Society’s new money was invc.stcd in British 
CJovcrniTiLMii Secuiilies. 'fhi.s investment was 
edneentrated in the .second half of the year ; it 
was not until June that the long slide in gilt- 
edged was halted. But in June, when the yield to 
a life .assurance fund of a low coupon stock such 
as 3 ’d Transpoit 1978/88 rose to more than 
11V'.. w'hilc the immediate yield on ordinary 
shares was only a little over 4 the genuine 
attractions of investineni in gilt-edged became 
clear. At the same time, the Sociciy'.s equity 
holdings were being kept under constant review, 
and changes were being made to improve the 
quality of the portfolio. 

I*ast yca^r the margin by which the market value 
of the slock exchange holdings exceeded the 
balance sheet value wa.s £52 millions before, 
and £41 millions after, the application of £11 
millions from investment rderves in writing up 
the life fund. This year, with the fall in the 
equity markets, the margin has been reduced to 
£27 millions. Again, performance in ierm.s of 


market values was better than that of the f. 7 '.- 
Actuaries Index. Substantial .sales were made 
during the year of dollar .securities, while a large 
inve.stment in 7 ’okyo Trust proved particularly 
successful. 

In property investment the most important deal 
was the purchase of the freehold of the silt: 
on the north-west side of Cambridge Circus, 
between Charing Cros.s Road and Shaftesbury 
Avenue, on which a multi-storey building will 
be erected which it is intended shall become the 
Society's head office. 

INTERIM AND TERMINAL BONUSES 

, riie Society's next bonus declaration is due as 
at the end of r97i. A review of the position 
nearly half-way through (he triennium shows 
that in view of the increase in the yields on new 
money, it is proper to reconsider the rale of 
ijitermediate botius which is being paid on 
policies becoming claims. Accordingly, with effect 
from th<* datt? of this meeting, the Directors 
have decided to increase the intermediate bohiH 
rate from its present level of 75/-% per annum 
combined with 3'’.« per annum on bonusc.s 
attaching, to a rate of 80/-Vo combined w'jth , 
3 V‘-- 

I referred, last year, to the introduction, on a , 
modest scale, of terminal bonuses by rheans of 
w'hich a share of capital appreciation is paid to 
txilicies becoming claims. It is considered that 
the re.serve strength of the Society now justifies 
an increase in the annual rate, for each year of 
duration except the first two, from 10/-% to 
15/-".. with an increased maximum of ,£30'*.. 
of the sum assured. 

UNIT LINKED POLICY 

During last year the Society and BUPA each 
acquired a little more than 2»)**o of the share 
capital of the London Wall Group of Unit 
'I'rusts and became represented on the Group's 
Board. Following this association the Society 
has launched its Triple Option Plan, linking 
substantial life assurance with either of two very 
successful tru.sts in the London Wall Group, 
Capital Priority and Financial Priority. The 
plan, which is designed to give maximum ffexi- 
bility in the relationship between cover .; and 
invcsameni, and in the conversion options ,a>faiL 
able, has been well received by insurance brokers 
and the public. 

PENSIONS 

I spoke last year of the flexibility of the pension 
scheines underwritten by the Society, ib^nly 
on a deposit administration basis, and the tneaiis 
ado.]>tcd to ensure their participation in the 
Society’s investment performance. It is clear • 
from the increase in new pensiohs bWRCS* under- ■ 
written that the merits of the Society’s pension | 
contract are well recognised. 


THg ECONOMIST MAY 2 I570 
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Subscription 

prices 

These subscription prices ars for 
one year's subscription (S2 issues). 


By surface mail 
throughout the world E10 
^Airspeeded—Europe £12 

Airspeeded—the world 
excluding Europe £16 


($24 00) 
($28.60) 

($38.40) 


Reduced 
students' rates 

By surface mail 

throughout the world £7 ($16.80) 
AirBpeeded--£urope £9 ($21.60) 
Airspeeded—^he world 
excluding Europe £13 ($31,20) 


The Economist 
quarterly index 
(four issues per 
annum) 

By surface mail 

throughout the world £2 ($4.BQ} 


^Airspeeded—as the quility of sir 
freight and sirmail services vsfits 
in difforent situstLoni, ws will-.use 
the bast sveilsbie service com¬ 
patible with speed and delivery for 
a particular territory. 


Thn Economist 
Subscription Oopaitmont 
54 St. Jsmss's Stmt, 
London. SW1 
Ttisflhons: ^-530 5155. 
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EXTRACTS FROM CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 

& UiyLAINIO IIMQUBTBIBS UMirito 

Expansion with fUrtionalisatkm ^ 

The annual general nieeting of recent years places our newGfOup 

BTH Leyhind Industries Limited .in a position where it is now well 

Will be held on 22 nd May in etiuipp^ to meet the many op- 

London. Jhe following is ex* portunities open to it In the ex¬ 
tracted hrom the review of the pending markets which it Serves, 

chairman, Mr. D. L. Nicolson, 

circuiated with the report and Because of these developments 
accounts for the period ended a direct comparison with last 
3 rd January 1970 . year's results is not possible but it 

a CRO be stBted that sales in 1969 at 

of^Snnfeanfchanto have taken mUlion increased by. 17 %. 

SLJ? n? 15 RTR Profit before tax was at an annual 

*■*** million, an increase 

Further sales growth is planned 

1*^ Uyhrtd Intii^tries i„flation«Vy costs 

Limtted. ggn ^ growth will be 

This has followed the need for supported by all our resousces not 
r^lidnalisation in the industrlill least, of |l technology. In 
rdbber industry in the U.K., and this f)dd we tft p^'d^td report 

ouf desire to form a group of that BTR have gained a^^^een's 

adequate siee and resourtel to Awird 1970 for J^teehnomical 

compete efTectively in world mar- innovation in steel ioord com^yor 

keti. Extensive reorganisation in belting. 

Siivmriowft Hause^ Vmcem Square, London, 5 IV 1 . Telephone 0 l-diS 4 S 848 


The university of Hull 

DepartrHeiit af Sconomide 
and cqmnmoe 


THE ENGUSH SSSOCUTON 

(1^ English Association of American Bond A Share Hdldeia^ Ltd.) 

Th$ 851/1 Annual General was held qn Thursdh^, 23rd 

April, 1970, The Chairman, The Rt. Han. Lord Ritchie of Dundee, 
PjC., presided^ 

■i ' ' 

SERihcES FOR MVESTORS IH U.S. 

CSMBUR ARB AUmUtLIM SECURITKS 

The English Association provides the following services for 
inVestbn : 

MARKING NAME SERVICES 
The collection and payment of dividends on shares registered 
in name of the Assocsntion. 

BEARED PEFOSIT RECEtPTS 

^ The issue of B.D.Rs. in London against Australian shares held 
l^y a nominee of Banjk of New South Wales. 

$llfECIAL CERTIFICATE SYSTEM V 

A service >which provides full protection of the sharehhlder's 
inOcrests, including handling of rights issues, share exrhan|^s, etc. 

AMD tANjUlUN E^fTAl'ES ^ ^ 

The bendling.of Iffial inaiiten felatiAg lo the eMatei of ileeeased 
hriders of U.S. and Canadian assets. ^ 

Mare Iiegistr^P^'; -;;_ £■ 

, fguns^ ,„eiid' fegiaiM^O>t tJ.S., and' Cana 4 iain|^*^*' 

■ Wltf -fe the IscMhpt for ea^tpnAlldh me^up 4 , 

: ‘mbuip, ritriiMVttt sigpAgi,' id»iMir; mMji. 


ftXWDh? 


UittnWi should 


University of WaleiB , ^ 

^IV; Y COLLEGE OP 

JFacu^u o/JI^Romfc and 


Accoumins theory, pmanclsl 
Aeeount^itf, 

MKuuniinE. Protenidml duanflos- 
Uoos trould be an advantaire- 
Appointment to a Senior Leeture- 
•hip alto requlrcR teachint and‘or 

r irofesalonol experience and a aatls- 
Bctory reaearch and publications 
record 

Salary acale £2,S9B-£3.S70" per ' 
annum, plua P88U benefits 

ApbUcatldni tala copies) glvinit 
Uetalls of age, quail(watlona and 
experience together with the names 
of three refereca should be actit by 
May 15. to the Registrar from 
whom further particulars may toe' 
obtained. 


The University of 
Manchester 

ledum in M^iumk Htstorp'^: 

Applloatlohs invited for this post. 
SpeolBl interests in English social 
mstory from 1500 to ISaO an advan- 

am^tltmeiu up to Cl.ilt5 p.^\ 
PlBUi. Outlea commence October 
isi. Further partteolars and 
' aMUeaUon Itofeiihi (esturaable by 


University of Bradford 

MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

Research Ass^tant 

Oandlditeto should hold a .good 
honours defree In one of the Social 
Menees. preteratobr with Economies 
‘ is the main '■■u^ect. A balanced 
education In the Sodlal Belencea 
is preferred.' particularly If It 
tn^Udei statistics and acoounllnf. 
The successful candidate alll asstit 


Beitncte, pretcral^ with Economies 
‘ is the main '■■u^ect. A balanced 
education In the Sodlal Belencea 
is preferred.' particularly If It 
tn^Udei statistics and accounllnf. 
The successful candidate alll asstit 
the Dirsctor of. the bCanagemcnt 
Centre on Several research projecu 
dealing with one or ihorr of we 
following, accp^np.^ to tlie &- 
teresta and qualtfloaUons of the 
candidate: 

«5™&re2? a's?" 

for poi^raduSte and poat' eg*. 

perienee courses. 

Salary scale; £940 x £10p-£1.240 X 
£115-£1.470 X ]:80-fl.55a Com¬ 
mencing salary alll be lUsd 
according to (mallhcatlpna and ex* 
periense.1 Ap^oatlon forma and 

K .rUeulars may be obtained from 
e Registrar, univeriuy of Brad- 
lord. Bradford 1. Cloalng date for , 
applications Is May 15. IBIP Please 
quote ref. RA/UB/SBS./M. 


University of 
Liverpool 

Department of Economics 

tsfvts^JtetASi 

4a,\^^aa|lfll|atlom, igiid 
iBlsfMii m any ^tinld of ^rasbretlcai 


stating^ 
fia and expert- 
ma-namertof 

*7Ri.718|t«'ri!S?’S 


have a good^Bonoura degree in AppttOHtlMM ai 

Economics and or Aecqunting and post 

reieareh Interests In the delds of STATZinnIoi. I 


AppttoHttMM^ are invited tor Ww 

1. 19)0. Applicants should have a 
good honowB degree in one of the 
Social Sclencce or blsthematlca. 
uith Qualtacattona in Statistics. 

The salary will be on the scale 
£1.240-£^850 per annum, together 
with F68U beneAts. The salary 
scales are at present under review. 

Further particulars qUotlag' 
reference number Cl may be 
obtained from the Registrar. 

. College of Swansea! 

Park. Swansea, Glam 
SAg gpp, by whom applications 
^ould be received by Fridav, Main 


'Vnlverslty qfJiatog 

Oflpartment aifkeonon^‘ 

HeMafT/Bcnior Lecturer to ' 

C3J7Q) or Lecturer lEl,a40 
neq^d In any field of BOofumlcs 

The Registrar,, University of Eagea.*^ 
Wivenhoe Park. Colchester, Inisex, v 
from w'hom furiher particulars are 
Qhtalimble, not later than Weoiws- 
day. May 13. 1970 


Ufdversityof East Afrioa, 

UniverMtu College, DwEs Sdiaam 

AppR^g tlohs are Ihviced for IrtVO ' 

to be Ailed aa soon aa poistMe. 

.Oandldatea muat have pucUeal egperlence 


.pandldatea muat have pracUeal egperlence 
in the relevant field ,and/or' several yeats' 
teaching experience 'at 
University level or equivalent. Spklal t 
consideration'given to oandldatea ' .'r 

■pedaitaUig 14 .«ny of the followuig, fields; 
finance ucountlog, producUon ap ^ 
marketing. Stlai? Kale £BAi.m-eEA3,alfiO 
p.a. ifiEAl;:;;£l 3s ^Sd sterling). laUry 
supplemented in range £6lfi*n44 p,a. 
(Sterling) and eduesTlon aUo«%iiees and 

FSSU. Family pamages: btennlai overseas 


FSSU. Family pamages: btennlal overseas 
leave. Detailed sppllcaltons (six coMes) 
naming three refereca by May 1^-Tt70 to 

Whom pagtleuiars a«e available. 


British Technioal 
Assistance 

Tra3c Systems Adviser 


requlced j by . the jMvelopmcnt 
authority for North-Bast Brazil 
(the SuDBNE). ;Me will supervise 
the collection and Collaticm of data 
dn the movemmxi of traffic and^ 
iboda by . aU , means of transport. 
Ine application of operational 
rasaaroli to ita^ prpesasing and the 
conclualona to be dVawn as a baaia 
for luUirs planning. Appointment 
,rVpv lia'months, extendable; base in 
Reeito, but with extensive travel-, 
Rnf. Unaqcompanled men only. 

, Candidates, aged 35-50, . must’ 
have experience of large-scale 
traffic suryays. 


SalB» £5,000 per annum subject^ 
to UK . tfix . ^variable 
Foreign Service Allowance £710 per , 
annum (single). £1.075 per anpumv 
(married unaccompanied). 

Rent tor accommodation refund-,, 
able and travelling and aubsuttnee^ 
expenses paid. 

Appliennta shpuM normflly be' 
citisens of and pVnMnenUy real-, 
dent In ihen^nlted -i 

For further details iSdm hPBlyt! 
quoting RO xlvl&g ^uli < 

name and. age with brief dmailt m. 
quaiiscations and gfiiimrienee tO: 

Offiest., 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of the West 
Indies 

Institute of Social and Economic 
Research 

AppUcotiona are invitad for thret pooto of 
ta) RESEARCH FELLOW or <b) JUNIOR 
MSBARGH FELLOW In BconomtM. 
Boeittlogjf (includlnt Boeial Anlhropolotty 
and Social Adminlatratlon) or Oovernment 
and PoUtlca (indudlnc Public 
Adminlatratipn and Xid»rnational 
Relational. Apbolntmenta tenable for 




RESERVE BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA 




nuewsHiM 

fAGMCUI.TURI) 


The Reserve Bank of Australia invites apol^fiona for three 
Senior Research Fellowships for applied science in agriculture. 
The research to be undertaken may be in any of the broad 
fields of economics and management, plant sciences or animal 
sciences. The awards are rrot primarily intended to provide 
opportunities to obtain higher degrees or to obtain immediate 
postdoctoral research experience. 

The Fellowships wHI be in'rtielly for two years with the possibility 
of extension for a further year and witi be tenable at an 
Austraiisn univeratty or other approved Australian scientific 
research institution. Candidates should be in a position to 
take up the awards no toterthan July, 1971. 

The award of the Feftewahlpa will be made by the Reaerve 
Bank of Auatralia on the edvice of a Seiadtion Cornirrtttee 
including acientista, repreatntativea of universities and other 
reeeerch institutions. The final deoiaion.es to the nature of 
the research to be undertaken and the ptoce of tenure wilt be 
made by the Reaerve Bank of Austrsiie after consultetion with 
the successful candidetea and the' host research institution. 
It is planned to announce the names of the successful 
candidates in fate September or early October, 1970 
The Fellowships are intended to foster doeer liaison between 
agricultural reaearch Histitutrons in Australia; to provide an 
incentive for experienced research personnel to utilise 
their talents on problems of an applied nature; to facilitate 
the mobility of research workers between one institution and 
another and, at the seme time to test the market for undertaking 
applied research. 

SALARY AND ALLOWANCES 

Safery will be at the current rate of $A9«900 per annum. An 
allowance not exceeding $AS,000 per annum will be paid to 
the host institution to defray costs associated with edminiatra- 
tion, graduate assistance, laboratory maintenance, travel, etc. 

TRAVEL ALLOWANCE 

For eucoessfuf overseas residents prescribed return fares for 
the FeNow and dependent family ^ be provided, rndudlng 
luggage allowances. 

APPLICATIONS 

Applications Phould be made on the approved appfioetion 
form which together with the Objectives and Conditipne of 
Award end Guido for Referees may be obtained from Mr R. F. 
TurnbuJf, Chief Scientific Uaiaon Officer, Australian Scientific 
Liaison Offfoe, 64-78 Kingsway, London, WC2B 660, England, 
or Mr C. Gerrow, Scientific Attach^, Office of the Scientific 
AttaohA, Austrofftcn Embassy, 1601 Meseachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., WaehWb»A 20096, U.S.A. 

Apfitica^rie rndiit b® forwarded to the Secretary, Reserve 
Bank Fel)oweh 9 |M Committee, Reserve Bank of Auetrahe, Box 
3947 G.R.O., Sydney, New South Walee, 2001 by Fri^, June 
26, 1970. Further infdrmtion may be obtalnad from this office. 
Applicents shodd arrange for at featt two referees lo forward 
their confidentlat reports to the FelloweMp CommSstee before 
the cfeetng date. 


New Zealand 

MONETARY AND ECONOMIC CXWNCIL 

ECONOMIST AND CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER 2 

Applications are invited for the position of Chief Executive 
Officer of the' Go^adl. an independent agency advisink !^e rN^ 
Zealand Government on economic problems and policies. The 
successful applicant will be an economist of proven ability prefer¬ 
ably with ,considerable experience of applying economic analysts 
to public problems and knowledge of New Zealand conditions. 
The appointment will be initially for three years, but may be 
extended. In the case of applicants from overseas, the Council 
is prepared to consider payment of return fares on completion 
of the appointment. Salary will he negotiated according to quali¬ 
fications and experience. Applications close on May 27^ 1970, with 
the Chairman, Prof. F. W. Holmes, P.O. Box 3088, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 



BIGUSH TOUnST BOARD 

Tourism is a very big. complex, ipowth business. This new 
statutory Board is concerned with developing and improv¬ 
ing alt the facilities and services needed to welcome, cater | 
for and guide holidaymakers and business travellers to 
and within England. It will do so by technical advice, 
financial aid and good public relations. ^ 

The Board is now assembling its team to work on market¬ 
ing and development plans for regions and resorts and to 
contribute to new twrist policies for England. The > 
following vacancies onBr scope to men and women seek- i 
Ing original and interbiting work within a small organiza- I 
tion orhigh quality, where the accent will be on research, . 
long term planning and investnnent. j 

RESEARCH TUMLMOEII (31 to 40) •.C4,B0a Rd:ETR/l I 

With a proven record of creative achievement and leader- 1 
ship in market research (possibly in the travel trade or 
transport), a broad enough background to integrate < 
dififcring skills within the team, and the ability to co¬ 
operate with independent and auociated organisations. 

TOWN ft COUNTRY PURNER (28 to 36) e.£2.7S0 Ref: ETB/2 ! 
For research team. Must have Hons. Geography Degree 
or equivalent, preferably with qualifications in town and ; 
country planning and experience in a resort area. 

ECONOMIST (28 to 36) c. £2,760 Raf: ETB/3 

For research team, with Hons. Economics. Initial concern 
will be with evaluating benefits of tourism to communities 
and with cost/benefit comparisons of alternative policies; 
work will extend to feasibility studies of specific projects, 
including hotels. 

MANAGER 

IMfORRIATIOR SVnEMt (31 to 40) c. C3.3U Rrt: nR/4 { 

To evolve and advise on implementation of operating 
methods and records for English tourist bureaux, special 
services for travel writers, and tourist guide training. 
Will require successful experience in office systems and < 
the collection, classtficaiion, publication and storage of ' 
information (preferably m tourism),• Will lead team offive. 
There witi be a few supporting vacancies tn the Tourist i 
information team, starting c. £2,000. ftef : ETN/6 ' 

PRESS ft P. R. OFFICER (21 te 3$) c. £2,780 Ref: ET6/8 

With intelligence, initiative ability to work within a 
team and possi^ a successful record in journalism. Will 
work with the Board's P.R. consultants and advertising 
agent in oommanicating its Objectives and activities. 

The BoBrd is located in London ond friHn the auqpimer \ 
will occupy a prestige building near Victoria. d 

Please write AiNy and in confidence to David -ieflirleB;' ' 
Marketing Director, English Toilrist floatii. 26 Chupw , 
SqoM, London S.W.]., stating/cxpeiieiice, present age 
and MUaD* and reference number orMCancy. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

Economist 

NORTjm^T 

A prafesM^l industrial Economist is required by an 
importsnt smp of companies with wide and varied 
interest in (the textile industry. 

His trief wilt be to analyse economic trends, and to 
project them forwards; to examine curreirt trade and 
competitive positions, and to communicate his results 
in a concise form to Board and top management. He will 
be responsible, within a large group, to the Director 
of Economic Services. 

The ideal candidate will be a graduate in economics/ 
sfatistics with a strong appreciation of accountancy, law 
and business finance. Other assets would be some 
industrial experience, possibly gained in the textile 
industry; a candidate who fits the bill in other respects, 
but is without this experience, could be considered and 
given full training. 

The salary is negotiable and in keeping with a company 
in a growth industry (Ref. D0O45/li3 

Rfiptiea will be forwarded direct, unopened and in 
. conjftdence to the clfeni unleae> oddreeaed to our 
Security Manager listing companies to which they may 
, not be sent. They should include, comprehensive career 
details, not refer to previous CQrresptmdisnce with P.A,, 
jguate the jj^erg^ pti .tkm envelope tied be , sent to:^ 

F.A.AdvcrlWiiglJiiiited. 
Si.Jaiiics*sKMiae«Cliarl^StrailB 
Maiicliealer Ml 4flZ 
TekplMwe: 041037 4831 




Exeter College. Oxford 

Bursarship 

The OoUere proposes, if s eandldstt 
of fftfflcient wsm prcssnu hlmsell, ' 
to iSMtnt S^|hit^>»FsUo«r respon¬ 
sible tor the tesnse. domeetie . 
affairs and estates of the Oollest, 
to take up office ae soon as poaaibts ^ 
' and not later than January 1, 
1971. 

obi;Wi«j:‘jg?*{SL, r.hoS' 

applicatlona. with the munee ^ 
not more than three referees, 
should be sent not later than May 
23. 1970. 


University of Sydney 

Lectureshipl Senior 
Lectureship and Lectureship 
in Economics 

Applteailons are invited for the 
above-mentioned post. 

Quantitotlve Economici, interna¬ 
tional, peanomlce, Flnaaea preferred. 

hatlry / Uoturer SAS.SOO-ShtvaOO 
per «nnttm: Senior Leetiirer 
|A7.000-$AB,7SO per annum 

Information about conditions of 
appointment and application 
orooedtM available from Secretary. 
Clenerat. Aaaoclatfbn of Oommon- 
fvealth Unlveralties tAM>ti». 30 
Gordon Square, London. WCIH 
OPF. informal enqolrlea may be 
directed to Frofeseor W. P. Hosan 
In the Unlveraity. 

AppllOatlona close June 15, 1970. 


isaeeeo«aB*saeB«BeeeoMe»aeeed«ebeaBeaaeseaee*eeBeeaaeBBeeMeaaaeHenf 

For further announcements 
see pages 5,109 to 115 


Government Service 


If you are aged between 36 and 51 
you can still make a career in 
Government administration 


Wye Colima" 

fbNXVIRbxTl^ 6r tONDON) 

Leefuter in Affthuiturdl 
Economics 

AppllOitloni are invited lor fite 
POft of UCTURSR in AGRICUL- 
TUIUIk aOpNOMloe. Oandldatcs 


icon^ca,^ br Atnotiii^iiiacono. 
fl^CB or have a dsfrce In which 
l^nomlca haa played a prominent 
' part. I 

^The nnpofnfenwnt wih be made In 
the Lecturer Ride, lor which the 

Further parueulara may be ob¬ 
tained from the Seeretafy, Wn 
Colleffe, near Ashford. Kent, to 
whom applications should be sub¬ 
mitted by May 16, 1970. 


University of Exeter 

AOmctiLTOftAL EOOIfOMlOS 
UNIT 

OBPARTM8NT GP SOONOBROg 

. AMsinant Lec^ref in 

AppUcatlopa' lire invited for thle 
which la teniMe from 
Auffuat 1, 1910, or su^ later date 
aa may be agreed. 

Candldatee should be UhiduateB 
in Economics or AfrloiUtural 
Economics. The aucceearul 'appli¬ 
cant will be expected to partlopaie 
in leoturlnc to students takinv the 
new degree In Economlca and 
Agricultural Economlca whtoh is on 
offer from October 1970. This poet 
also offers opportunltlea for re- 
Mcarch Into probleme affeotlnr the 
agricultural and related iMUKrlee. 

.Salary aeale: £1.240 x niB— 
£1,470 per annum (at preaant under 
nvlew). The^ iniUal ^ aabinr will 
depend on the qualiffeaUana and 
experience of the auccewiful candi¬ 
date. 

Further particular! may be ob¬ 
tained from the Secretary of the 
university. Northcute Houtr. The 
Queen's Drive, Exeter, Closing 
date for anplieaUona (eight coplca , 
ono eooy from candidates ovaraeas) 
June 9, 1970. Please quote wfer- 
eiice Mo 1 :i3 4002* 


You must have had appropriate experi¬ 
ence of responsible work at a senior 
level in industry, commerce, the pro¬ 
fessions or other fields (including HM 
Forces). 

You need not have a degree but you 
must show that you possess the intel¬ 
lectual qualities of a good honours 
graduate. 

Members 6f the Administrative Class of 
the Home Civil Service help to formu¬ 
late and carry out policy under the 
direction of Ministers. As a Principal, 
you could be concerned with the pre¬ 
paration of legislation, with long-term 
planning or with the organisation and 
iTModgement of the activities of a 
Government Department. 

There are about 40 posts of Principal 
to be filled by suitably experienced men 
and women; most of these poets are in 
London but a very few are in fidirrburgh. 


Age limits: at least 36 and under 52 on 
the 1st August 1970 (the lower age 
limit is 28 for members of HM Regular 
Forces or the Overseas Civil Service: 
for temporary members of the Adminis¬ 
trative Class it is 28, and the upper age 
limit does not apply). Selection will be 
by short written examination (exemp¬ 
tion in certain cases), tests and 
interviews. 

Starting salaries may be above the 
minimum of the following scales; Inner 
London - C2945-C4027: Edinburgh - 
C2820-C3902. Non-contributory pen¬ 
sion. There are prospects of promotion 
to Assistant Secretary (C4170-E6325 
- Inner London) and above. 

For details please write to the Ctvii 
Service Commission* 23 Saviie 
London WiX 2AA, or telephone 01 -734 
6010 ext 229 (01 -734 6464 Ansafone' 
service, after 5^0 p.m.),quoting 666/$. 
Ctosfng date 26th May 1.1^4 j 




•' w ■ « 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
New South Wales 

jLecturer-^Economics 

FACULTY OP MILITARY STUDIES, 
CANBERRA 

Applications art invued for tu<‘ aPove< 
mentioned poit. 

Salary: $A9,4<)0 ranst $A7,300 per 
annum, onmmonclna salary according to 
Qualincatlons and experience 


Applicants must have high academic 
qualincBMons The Bucceuful implicdm will 
lecture In economics and will follow ii 
[irogramine of research in some opprripn.itf 
Held of economics. 


Rl 


Following discussions with the Miidsier 
’ - *"Tiy, the University of New Soul 


iilth 


lor the Arm' _ _ 

waits estabiished a Faculty of Military 
Studies at the Royal Military College. 
Duntroon, Canberra. It is providing 
courses leading to the award by the 
University of the degrees of Bachelor or 
Arts in Military Studies and Bachelor 
of Science in Military Studies. It Is the 
intention of the University and the 
Department of the Army to develop the 
Facullv within ten years to the stage of 
becoming a separate degree-granting 
authority. Appointment will be to the stuff 
of the unlverelty of New South Wales arid 
normal academic cgudlUons nf employment 
will obtain. On establishment of the 
Faculty os a separate degree-granting 
authority, the staff of the Faculty will 
become members of the new' body. 

Details of appointment, including 
superannuation, study leave and liousing 
may be obtained from the Sccretarv- 
Oeneral, Asaoelatfon of CommonW'ealth 
Universities (Appts), 36 Oordoii Snuarc. 
T^ondon. WCIN OFF, 

ApplleatioAs close in Australia and 
London on May IS. 1970 


CONARO LINE LIMfTeO 

ECONOA 
RESEAn 
OFHGER 

Southaniiton 

CUMARD 


For further ^ 
announcements see 
pages 5,109 to 116 




Marketing 
Research in 
Europe 

ei800-e2250 

Our Marketing Research activity based at our head¬ 
quarters in Warley, Essex, conducts a comprehensive 
programme of research studies throughout Europe. 
We now need a further analyst to assist m the design 
and implementation of research programmes on 
future products. The successful applicant will assist 
at all research stages including study design, 
administration, liaison with agencies and Ford sales 
companies; and preparation and interpretation of 
findings. Previous marketing research experience 
would be useful but is not essential. Above all. 
eppllicants must have a high aptitude for analybcal 
work, the ability to organise effectively and to 
maintain a high output of quality work. Candidates 
should be graduates and a facility in German or 
French would bean advantage. Starting salaries will 
be between £1.800-C2.250 or more for an excep¬ 
tional man. Other fr'inge benefits include 3 weeks 
holiday, free hfeassurafveo. and a generous penafon 
scheme. Please write, givii^g^bnef detailevto; ^ 

M. Nash, Room 1/304 

fortf Motor Company Ltd 

AiVeriey.Brentvvdd^. Essex 





Ford leads the way; 



, , , , ' 

A vManoy exiits for ah ocoinomiBt to vidS; ili ^ 
Ptennioa Unit of a smefi Haedquerteie teem at the 
Soothhitipton OWce Of Cimord Wm irmited, - ^ 

The Pdemting Unit .Je pdi^H/ ooncerned with the 
idervrificBtton of markets; the eeeessmeht of current 
and potential eouroee of revenue^ and the long-term 
planning eeiocieted with the futorp eedvitfes of the 
passenger fieaft. Its ectivitlek are elobel. 

The post wHl siuh « y<Pving gredoate economy 
between 2347 with two to three years commercieV 
industniel eMperience prefarebly, not nectseeriiiy, ig 
the fteld of transport. This is a responsible and 
challenging position end there ere empte censer 
opportunities within the company for s person who 
can demonstrate ability. 

Sefary wfH be negOtiibf%. the company offers sN the 
normal fringe benefite;. ^ 

Apply in confidenee.to : 

G. Abraham (Ref. TE)« Cimird line Umfted, South 
Weetem Houee, CafHite Roed, Southampton SOS 12A. 


A 







Oontkiuine sxpsnston cl BOAC'g m«rhetif»s rapisreh 
getivitiM has crMtsd v«egnci*t for Merlcot Ansly^g at 
Sanior. IntanmaOistt and Junior lava! at tho LofidonT Air 
Terminail. 

Successful appYicanta will ba involvad in the fdantifica- 
tion and analysts of passangar or cargo domanid and 
prasonring tYiat Foaulta to Morkottng Manaeemani to assist 
in effaotivw markoting planning, jki addition, a wide 
variety of atudiaa will cover the futl /radega, of markoting 
informati'on raquiramanta to aaaiit in tho davolopmant 
of both strategic and tactical marketling dacisiona as well 
as for control purposes, Other tasks wdt' Involva the 
study of economic effects on demand and thsaa atudiaa 
will lead to 6 to 10 year forecaasa ol BOAC** main 
mark aits. One senior position will concervtrate on the 
eppiicetion of data proooaaing knowladgf to a wide 
range of marketing etetistica. and information. 

The work is action-orientad'ratherthan purely acedemic, 
but it is assantlal that epplioenta be mimareia, and a 
dagtaa in Economict. Steoiatiea or a rolatdd subject 
would ba advantageous. The ability to marshall ficta 
and opimiona and to axpreag them eleer-ly.and conmealy 
is squally Important. 

Saforiet wiM ba in the range £1,700^.000 per annum 
accord-ing to lav^. Additiiofval benefits include a con- 
Tr»but04y pension aeheme and there era opportunities 
foi* hotidpy eir craval. 

WrJm whh full 'person^ and career datadi to : 

PupeHnteiidaiit (B tmh 
iOAC Air, TetpdnsL 
I Euefcltighm PsIaM Road. Londen. iwi. 






e 0 / 1.0 
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Opportunity exists for a y^ung 
mhte or fpmaie 

ECONOMIST or ACCOUNTANT 

TO LEAD A SMALL OROUP CONCERNED WITH ECONOMIC 
ASSESSMENT OF A WIDE RANGE OF PROJECTS. AND OTHER 
TECHNICAL FINANCIAL WORK IN A LOCAL AUTHORITY. 

;ii4UST &E A GOOD ORGANISER AND ABLE TO WORK WITH 
OTHER DISCIPLINES. 

RELEVANT DEGREE OR ACCOUNTANCY QUALIFICATION 
ESSENTIAL. 

.5:ALARY £2.360-£2.700 INITIALLY, ACCORDING TO EXPERIENCE. 

y. Stnd fiilt details to 

Barough Treasurer. P.O. Box 4. 

Toa^n Hall, mtOHTON^ BNI 1|ll. ^ ; 


UniverBity of 

I>RPARTM»I»T . W ac<i^l«w?8 

Lectttm in " 

Stat 1 stic& ^ . 

AppKcUtIdiu are ' invited lur ' 
appollatinJnt to & Lie^turwhift^ In 
Ecuao^lc' SlQtletlcs tenable 
Octqher .1, lalO. Abplleanta 
Nhould n good '^honpura. 

cifBree in economic* Jn wntth 
qimnutaiive Jif ticaptmiv 

pidlitenui hM inciuded aS a 


[. An Inlerest in 
U ^mathtnuLtiCB for 
uM bC' an advantage. 




^lary ntll be at.;a sultA^jPoint 
oii> the following atMUtr'^Jss x 
wuh mb/SenemR. 

^ APPlicattong 4 r1x copl^). giving 
detollt of age. quUiflcigtloni and 
mipeflenof loAetiher wltHJihe names 
M' th^e referels Ihouia. be sent 
^ lltli to me JU)flatr»r;trom 
wimtg further gipoitaim stay be 
obtained-' • 



Investment 

North American & 

European Portfolios 

We are looking for an experienced investment 
analyst, a man or woman, for a responsible post 
involving a very substantial North American and 
European portfolio. The emphasis wilLbe on the 
analysis and interpretation of US economic trends, 
and the study of specific investment situations. 
Responsibilities will include the study of the 
Eurodollar and premium dollar markets, compliance 
with exchange control regulations, and also the 
supervision of settlement procedures. 

Candidates must be professionals in this field. Age 
in itself is not important; while candidates in their 
thirties would be able to bring a depth of experience 
to this appointment, a really able man or woman in 
the mid-twenties need not be at a disadvantage. A 
degree in economics or mathematics, or wn ' 
accounting qualification, would be an appropriate 
background. 


d?tai}s'^^quw^w m r“p: 


detaijs and quoffmeTiaWriEftte'&iTC. 4b j: ^ 

Montanjees. External Hicruitmefit. fjia British 
Petrdleum Company UlhJted, Britiflaie iHeytaf > 
^:■Uneadndon.fitt^,-^ 


SoobqmiAt 

P^^jL io Mnakce pirecfpr 


AppUoftnu tor thli poit moil' 
poMtu g'UfiVo iti MonomlcB tad 

ferably In an Internationally- 
orientated company. 

The company will offer an above 
average basic lalary plus a rajUi 
of fringe beneflts to the aucceeifiA 
applicant. 


Uons and detaiJa of Mreer 
JSS}!^».C.h"olll.if’Ud.’, SimtertoA 

Ea«. fif. ®"**“ 

If there are any compaiUta to 
whom you do . not wiah 'your 
MSoation forwarded, pleaae Hat 
them in a aepante covering note 
enclosed with your application. 
Our client will consider all appli¬ 
cations in' strict confidence. 


A pplic ations are invited for TWO 

from August let. XnlUal salary 
wltmn the Lecturer scale £1,240> 
£2.BB0 at present subject to upward 
revision. Preference will be given 
to candtiMiNw with an interest in 
MICROKCONOMXC8. particularly 
those prepared to teach in the 
n«ld 4 of Industrial and labour 
economies. Further parthiulare may 
be obtained from the Iteglstrir, 
University Senate Houw. Bristol 
BSg ITS to whom applications 
should ba sent by May 2ind (please 
quote reference EB).' 


University of Hong 
Kong 

Applications are invited for the 
following new post which Ja 
available from September 1, 1070 

Senior lectureship in 
Potmcal Science 

Applicants should possess quail fl- 
ranons in two of the following 
nelda: jpolltloal thought, compara¬ 
tive poutlcs and Aslan polities An 
interest In the general teaching of 
the subject to Arst-year students 
wiU be a special recommendation. 

Annual salaries (superannuable) 
rapproslmate aterling equivalents 
at current rate of exchange in 
brackets] are: 

Senior Ueturer: $HK50,220- 

IHK66,120 rC3,A51-£4.844J (man 

or woman). 

Further particulars and applica¬ 
tion forms may be obtained from 
the Becretary-Osneral, Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 
rAppts), 36 (Gordon Square, London. 
wqfH OFF. m the Registrar. 
University of Bong Kong. 

Closing date for mipllcatlons 

May 31. mo. 


INNBR LONDON EXHTOATION 
AUTHORiry 

Norwood Tecbnioal 
College 

KNtaflT’S HttL. LONDON, SB27 
AppUoatlons are Invited for the 

to take affect from Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1970. -The suce^ul ea^- 

fsr Hr.s & 

of, the dnpartment and In the 
de<irelopment of Its wortt, prefemUy 
on the vocational aide. 

Applicants must possess a degree 
or equivalent quaUffcatlon. ^ether 
with a^ tohle teaching expenei 




leVePor liberal dtudleo or BhgHM 
Lanfuate to an equivalent ran'- 
dard. Ability to teach more than 
one sublet would be an advantage 
as would suitable experience 
induatry. 

^teiary scale in accordance with 
the Burnham (F.^ Report. Senior 
Lecturer—£2,417 - £2,762 (plus Lon- 


Leeturer—£2,417 - £ 
don allowance CS5). 


,762 (plus Lon- 


Aartstance may be given towarda 
approved houaenold removal ex¬ 
pels. Application forms returnable 
vdthln 14 days of the appear- 
of this advartlsemeat may ba 
obtained from the O^ege Secre¬ 
tary. 


For further aimouncemonts 

pages 5, 109 to 115 

The University of 
Manchester 

Vniversity Lecturer in 
Opvemment 

Applications Invited for this post 
from candidates with a special 
Interest in Gompantive Cbdlmunlat 
Studies and a knowledge of, pre¬ 
ferably. Russian, or any other 

FB6U. Particulars and application 
forms (returnable to May 16th) 
from tlM Regiatrar, The Unlvenlty. 
BCane^ter, M13 9FL. Quote ref 


University of 
Liverpool 

AppXoaUons are invited for a 
numjZer of LBVERHULMB OVER- 
BXAB FXLXioWKiiXPB teiMble in 
any department in the university. 
The Fellowships are tenable for one 
year only at a value not exceeding 
£1,600- Candidates must hold 
established posts In induiUry, in a 
unlveimty or In a research 
institute outside the United King¬ 
dom and must undertake to return 
to the aame. or a atmllar, post at 
the end of the year. 

Applications, stating age, details 
of quaUAoations and exporlence, 
publleauons. reaearch work in pro- 


publleaubns. reaearch work in pro¬ 
gress and oomplet^, prasent 
pCMltlon toother with tlw names 
of two, referees should be received 
not later than Jium 12, ttTO, to 
the Registrar, The Cnlverity. TO 
Bog 147, Liverpool L69 3Bi, Eng¬ 
land, from whom further pameuMn 


BUSIMES8 ARB PERSOBAL 


BARXITO APFOXim 
all levels—wa an tha I 
340 3777 (dttailB pomm 






Eiumtec, London. 



’the City University 

8t. John Btreet. hieBdoa. BCl 

This (Friff Aom XjBceuTVff 

Law at Ihe ustvarilty of Botllli 

‘ li* MDiR ' ’ 

AdnUsalon ftoe. Details from, the 
VlA>rtiiolpal. 


neerlng Group. 
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FINANCIAL NdtlCEC 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND niUMBER 331 

Notio* la given that a dividend 22 cents per share ;upAn the 

paid-up capital of this bank hab been declsrad fot tlu curreWt jguerter 
and lA/ill %e payable at the Bank dnd its branchee.oh or Jfter Junie Jk 1920 
to eherelroldere of record at the close or busineda on ApH<l 30. IW. By 
order of tpe Nosrd ,'■ . 

J.*K, MUYSON 
Chief Qenenll Manager 


ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 

With reference to their announcement dated April 22, IfllO, reffardlhg the 
PINAL DIVIDEND for the year IDse on the shares of Pis 20 realstered In the 
United Kingdom section of the Amsterdam Register. N. M. Rothschild A Sons are 
authorised by Royal Dutch Petroleum Company and by Algemene Bank Nederland 
N.V.. Amsterdam, the Transfer Agent, to announce that the rate of' eachance 
fixed for the payment of the dividend Is Fla 8.74|£:£1 The gross afnount of 
the dividend will be £0 Ss 6 831d. per share and the amount of the 26 per eapr 
NetherL-inds Dividend Tax will be CO 2s 1.733d jj«r share In the case ol 
shareholders untitled to deduction of Netherlands ChVIdend Tax at the reduced 
rate of 15 per cent the amount of the Tax will be £0 la 3.440d per share. 

NEW COURT, ST 8WITHIN B LANE, LONtX)N, EC4. 

April 33, 1070 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially prepared 
courses for the Federation of Stock 
Exchanges, for Accountancy, Company 
Secretaryship. Law, Costing, Ranking, 

Insurance Marketing. OCB. Also many 
thoroughly useful (non-exam) courses in 
Business Subjects. 

Write today fur details or advice, stating 
subjects in which Interested to : 

Metropolitan Collegre 

(Dept. 092). St. Albans, 
or cull at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 

London. EC4. Tel. 01-248 6874. 

•Founded 1910) 

The 

Doctoral Programme 
in Business Studii^ 

AppHcations are invUed for tlie> MANCHESTIIR;.. 
BUSINESS SCHOOL- Doctoral Programme, Mm. 
those whip wish to pursue careers in teaching br 
cnnsuUaney. / . • j 

Successful completion.of tliis course which lasts thifee 
yeifrs, or ^ Inas/for holders of an MBA, 'le4ds jto 
die Manchester Umvcrsity'sJFjiDj Students will ittjMy 
the analysis of business prf^lems' and methods Fot 
conducting research. Also they will develop a special 
area of busines.s and pursue a basic discipline of 
their own choice. From this base a supervisett research 
project will be undertaken. Seminars and guidance 
will b(‘ available to help students on teaching and on 
consultamy projects. 

Grants will be available for successful applicanis. 

By its very nature the Doctoral Programme demands 
an exacting level of scholarship, consequently those 
iiKfst likHy benefit from it wiirbe graduates with 
postgraduate training in an area related to business 
or substantial biAsii^ess experience. 

The course, to commence in September 1970, is 
supported by the Ford Foundation and the Founda¬ 
tion for Management Education to alleviate the 
shortage of teachers of Management. 

For lurther information, write to or phone : 

Mrs Pauline lUalilil (Room £/a). 

Manchester Business School, 

HUten Street, 

Manch^tcr Mi sFE; 

Phone : 4161-936 3199 (Ext. 39). 


Read for a < 


It home 


P 0 . 1 IB] tuitloh for Loiirlon UnNerslty 
External Degreea. BA. BBc(Xcon). «tr. 
and Diplomaa, OCB “O" and "A” levels, 
und Pi of cssional career exams. Lessons by 
pu<it to H per.ionalIy planned programme. 
Individual KUldance by gruduatc tutors. 
Moderate fee.s, payable by instalments. 

7S years of succeia! Write today for FREE 
Prospectus to V^ndham MUUjan. MBS. 
MA, Princ^al, Dept. C.A.3. WOLBXY 
HALL. OXI^RD, 0X3 6PH. 




Don’t worry. Our rosy hostess (in our currency exchange office, 
Tuesday Plazd,'at EXPO 70 *) . understands EngBt^,'loib.. 

In any language, she will gladly change your mon^ With.all the 
attention and care our rose symbol stlmds forv ] 

You CM iiarticipate in Jain’s State Lottery (^e pip it) our 
special EXTO 70 Sweepstakes tickets, too. These **Bpectid'* roses 
are available near the main gate. We have an office there, too. 

You will find our rose service (72 years young and stiB growing) 
also'ln our 148 branches throughout Japan. In New York, London, 
Seoul and Taipei, to6. Our rose, service even extends,to 1,600 
correspondent iMnks world^^e. T^6;<i^)p you financially enjoy 
Japan wherever ^ou come Iro 
Please do <w aa ^ say in Japencae* “Doao,. /")» 
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have pleasure in announcing the relocation 
of their London Representative Office on 
27th April, 1970. The new, larger premises 
enable Yamaichi to provide even more com¬ 
prehensive and efficient investment bariking 
services. 

The new London Office is located at 

Cereal House, 58 Mark Lane, liondon E.C.3 
Tel: 01-480-7343 Telex: LDN887414 
MANAGER: Mr. Muneo ISSHIKI 







Disdaguished for Service 





MOW OVER 

’ 24000,000 

IN ASSETS 

AND STILL. GROWING 


1949 Net Auet Value Climbi 17AS% tfn Aimualized 
basis Despite Recent Mai1|»t Trends. 

Inliiil tIffiHiit $1090 Mir 0. 1*40. N<t Amm Vtlut $11.01 A^l l4, 1*70 

• No Luxembourg taxes for non-resident sharsbolders • Confi¬ 
dential subscription • Immediate redemption after Initial 90 days 

• Capital appreciation with minimum risk • Steady growth 

Sponaoretf by British Anterlcsn Bahk 


A !U.S. oriented fundownitig banks and real estate 

*fiiClutf«t Brttltli<Amerlcsn Investment fund 
and Its subfidifm eorporations representinj 
banks end shdpprnt pnies, Jenuery 1 , 197 a 

OrtMahaewficew tmd il wie n t PmA SJLOeefc Kl 
e.O. Bss m/LueiekiNirf CUy, f^iepe/^* S-TSTS 



i 11 e W oil f 


irilto IS iMir ssSisrlstlas far |- 




i ^ ‘ it y' / i ' a ' 


4 VaseeSfy____ __ 

* . fspsflsessii dealer Iweelties mwisd. *. 

^ mlS, '•> » * * J 
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STOCK PRtCES AND YIELDS 


f9e«. 


tsc 


BOS 
69*'m 

nu, 

n*i 

7-Pi* 

82*« 

66^1 

4» 

30 


1970 


96^ 

96, 

as^« 

9M 

77 

65't 

76> 

40^4 

69S 

43't 

74'. 

6l«t 

37*4 

26«b 


■RinSH PUNM 


Sivlit|i Bonds 3% 
EMt«MU«r6^4% 
BrltWElMCri^ 
FiifSfnc4% 

Sivliwi Bonds 1% 
BrH3ftElMcrtcfSl% 
FvhdW 6 * 1 % ^ 

BRthh Transport 3% 
Fundhi 6 % 

British Gu 3% 
Traraiii 7 6»4% 
Troniur/ 5'i% 

Wtr Loan 3 * 1 % 

- 



Prlca, 

Prlca, 

Nat Rad. 


Jr 

1970 

ir 

1970 

Yiald. 

mi 




C s. d. 

1960-70 

98fo 

9f4 

4 0 7 
4 14 7 

1971 

90«*I4 

9rm 

1968-73 

89*St 

89*14 

5 12 

1960*40 

96*4* 

96't» 

2 

I96S-7S 

I2N 

81 

19 

1970-79 

«dr** 

65*«9 

17 

I98M7 

?8*t* 

TO*#* 

fO 

I97B4I 

50*4 

4r4 

13 

1993 

7m 

6fs 

14 

I990JI5 

dfs* 

43»af 

0 2 

1995-90 

76*t 

74*49 

'6l*a 

5 10 

MI8.I2 

69H 

10 

alkar 1952 

40*4 

37*4 

2 II 


art 

20*a 

2 M 


Gran Rod. 
YNId. 

ft5S*‘ 

fftj, 

0 2 3 

7 2 41 
4 19 4 
7 II 41 
17 6 f 
6 6 ) 
10 31^ 
6 3 

•ni 

4 101 

Mf 


iNTIMiATIONM. muUI lOMM 


Aamport 4* Hr4i 9% 

HlllSiiHnItiiWwiMiTK . 

MaMfX , 

S 2 M 

Trust Housn Cum Warrants 7*#% 
Trust Housn Ex Warranu 7*s% 
Unitod Jiarchahtt 9% 


1912 

1975 

1905 

1902 

1902 

3902 

IfOS 

1905 

IS 

1902 

4905 

1905 

1902 


IQ0VJ*4 

I0IV2*4 

iin*4-3<4 

lOO-l 

ia2«*4*4 

I07««<0*4 

tiSips 

i(n*4^« 

99*«-(OOA4 

I0I<4^<4 

97»4-0«4 

07^ 

lOO-l 


Thh waak'a 


lOO-i 

100- l 

101 - 2 
I00^-V4 
i0IW4 
96«t4 
02*4-3*4 
90*4^4 
101-2 
99-100 
90-9 

99*o.|Q0'i 


GrsBOAuni^ 

Ywij% 

8 ‘tl 

09I 

002 

0-84 
800 
7H 
035 
902 
8 82 
9-25 
914 

8- 95 
8<tt 
9'03 

9- 09 


1970 

Lour 




1710 

95.100 

33/9 

51^ 

112*2 

32/- 

^h 

fts> 


I 


■mkaftOtharP 


Aust. k N.Z. Bk. 
B. da Soc Gan. 
B.«f Amartaa 
B.anraland 
B. ofMoncroal 
B. Mac da Maxloa 
B.ofN.S,Waln 
B.of8ePCland 
B. Bruxatiai 
B. da ^1$ P.B. 


Barclays DCO 
BOI^ 

Can. Imp. Com. . 
CharMrh 0 uia Grpt 
Chasa Manhattan 


Prtea, Changa YlaM Prieas, 1970 

aCW ^ H*|h Uw 

»ekt 440 395 , 

^.2 ITj 

' 18 14*4 

59/3 5C^ 

19/3 l4/7'i 

34/9 31/- 

20/3 18/7*1 

10/7*4 9/6 




Cradle Comdal. 
Cradle Pondar 
CradR Sulssa 
Cradicanstalt 


Nrst Nat. Qty 


HIII.S^ 
H(m|k:f.R5h. 
Kayiaytlllmann 


Kundankradic C 

Lambart L'Ind. F 

Lloyds 5 

Manufs Hanevar Trust I 


Mamhtila Crad. 
Mareotv Sao. 
MidM 
Mlnanr Assat. 
Montifu Trust 
Mofian J.P. 

Nat. A Grindlays 
Nat. Auscra. ^ 
Nat. Com. Grp. 
NaeWast. 
Nonk. Cradfthk. 
ReyalCanada 


Sod^Ganaral 
Standard R Chaitarad 
Suait . 

Su^Bank 
Union Bank 
UhlOrtOlaeMmt 
Utd. Oom. Tat. 


9ip 

FrlBJ 3.050 • 

30/9 

Fr.SST - 

wxm 


Alllain Varalch. 
Aa 8 .Gaiiara|l 


OailaSiar 

Guardian Roj^ Exch. 
la|d.A Gs m aral 
Nau N ad rian dn. 

Paarl 


!;i!;iS!!!C?4F. 




SS M afora w i s 

Siodt PdyWiil^~a 6 wpi y' ^' 


r 

1906 

m 


40/9 
23/- 

3/- 

244 
1770 
IS/9 
23/- 

14/6 ?i&|*a 

l4/40lt iVth 

fSf 

SC, 

74/6 61/6 



1229 1102 


0.1560 -105 1*2 

L94.000 -100 0*6 

-4/3 4*7 




^ 4-0' 

'Jo 

. ifJRi -4 2*4 


S ea. Chann Yiald Pricn. 1970 

r on Aar 

1970 waak 29 High Low 


Pflea. Changa 




lOV 

KimOrawarm 
Nac.:D(stMlara 
Soattiah R Nawc. . ,5^6 
Sch.AflrleanBr. 17/9 

Truman. Hanbry. 31/- 

Watnay, Mann Iwf' 

Whltb^ 'A* 


telMI^ R Bulldlnf PteCarlala 


Omani LaRrga 
Omantarlas Brin. 
R.Cdsfain 
Eng. CMnt Clays 
Inc. Pain Co. 


J. Laing ‘A’ 


iSSiy^rtiand 
Tarmac Darto 
Taylor Wood^ 
'■Vanfict 
^Wfmpay 



fiitailMi Hocala. Itct 

ATVA^ 21/6 -2/3 6-6 

3^l*» -4^ 10*4 

4.3 
2*4 
5*2 
2-0 
3*1 


CBS 
forth W 
GrinhdaW 
Grand Matrop. 

KS’*' 

Trust Housn 


^•4 -2*4 

i 

15/10*4 -l/4«s 6*3 

30/9 -2/6 3-1 


ANiC 
Albright R W. 
Amur. Cyai^ld. 


Ba/ar 
0^1 
Dow 
Dupont 

Gni^ Anillna . 
j^Omn^la Rauba 


d.s . ■ a. a_ ■ 

, nofiK r^niroA 

SIgLi 


LI 165 -45 4*3 

^1*4 -l^'t 3-9 

SlBI'i -9*4 

0.154 , -IIS 

Fr4.9000 -600 

I 66 S -Fs 

IIO 6 F 4 - 1 * 4 ^ . . 

-j?> il 

o:m -19 2*7 

Fr4.MIOOO-li.SOO 0*5 
46/iOS -IQ*n 5*9 

m -3/6 +3 

HH'a , + S 

LI0B4. -37 

-?f4*7«s +7*1 

-IV 
-76 


4*6 

6*1 

5*1 

1*1 

3*9 

4*9 


5*1 


YJ4S 


u 


CmI»M 

Arbad 

''fiiachlcliam 

MiMHiHto. 

r AnnmIiR T 

VtPWI flSW^a 


Fr.B^ -aSO 
127 -2S 

|A.i4*20 -0-15 
Fl-.ld9 -I 
L44IS -teV 

..A*-* cob's 

SSL 7 :li-* 

’DW -fa 

Am* -»o-d 

'D#B * —R*) 



7*1 

6*7 

4*0 

6*0 

6*9 

5*0 

1 *» 

O'? 

4*1 

.3* 

tO-l 

s'i 


Ws 


? ‘V *. 


^d t i n r W MCi 
ROM • '#TwWMdoia. 


ic 


Elaotrlcal R Radio 

A. E.G. 

ASEA 

Am. Tal. R Tal. 

B. I.C.C. 

Brown Bevarl 'A* 

C. G.E. 

Chiodda Elaeciic 


Daces 

E.M3. 

Elactrolux * 6 ' 
L.M.,Erleeson 'B* 
Gan. Elaccric 
GEC-EE 

Gan. Tal. R Elac. 
HIcacN 
Hoovar ‘A’ 

I.B.M. 

Int, Computars 
Inc. Tal. R Td. 
Maehlnn Bull 
Matsuihiu 
Philips Imp. Wks. 


1970 


D.20S*s -12 

KrJ26 -16 

a 

Fr.S.I7IO 
Fr.4S7 
11/3*4 
136 
57/- 
tT/ICs 




-11 
f2*4d 
+1 

. A 

lCr.126 -7 


RCA 


RayroHa Parsoni 


Krais 

|7l*t 

% 

Y.ia 6 

^4 

Si 

MBS 

Fr. 113 

T 


-9 

-4S 

-iO'ad 

-*4 

10 

-10*4 

J. 

:.r 

:!i! 


Sony 

^rry Rand 
Thomson*Houst. 
Thorn Eleecrical 
Wastam Union 
Wastinhn. El. 


D.2n-2 -16-3 

r.325f -345 


f63H 


+ IA 
-4 
-5/9 
-3*i 

4*4 


j^rck 

Simon Englng. 
Smniw Ind. 
Stotw-M 
John Thoit^ioo 
Tuba biuastmanci 
Viekars 

ThokW.Ward 
Wallnwn En|. 



Yiald 


39 
5 5 
5 4 
5 7 
29 

2 9 
7 1 

31 

4 1 

5 6 
2 6 

3 6 
3 4 
5 8 
48 
45 
I 6 

2 ->‘ 

i's 

25 

27 

4-0 

56 

V\ 

05 
I 7 
2'6 

2- r 

3- 4 
1-B 



Fr. 185-7 -2*s 
3^ -3^ 

Sir. 

SU. :> 
-a 


dSudollars 
.AnfrltT^, 

Asm. FlsharJn 

aj -gKi g,,. 


3^0 

tm 

it 
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m 


se* isg 

S'iT 

V 

40di m 
2S40 m 

tfno m 
m$ 2M» 
2f»l 

IK m 

W ^ 

5i90 4Uiri 
IM li/> 


Fitch Lovtll 
4S«I|^ 

G«ii«rit Food! 
G«Mrt( MtHi 
GIttio 
Kcini 

Krcftce Corp. 
I’OrMl 


SljtnKrf 

•oeci Fvr« Onif 
Brit. Hama Sen. 
BricUH Shea 
Burton Group 


Ptoctai* GamWa 
Niki-Hovia 
Hackltt i 


Spill 
Tata I Lyla 
Uaiaita 
Unllavar 
Unllavar NV. 
Unitad Bitcuitt 


Motors, Aircraft 
Assoc. Encinrg 
BLMC 
Boalni 

Catarpillar Tract 

Chr)rsler 

Citroen 

OilmleroBanz 

Oowty Group 

Ountop 

Ford (BDR) 

Gan. Ovnamla 
Gan. Mts. (Un.) 
Goodyear 
Hawker Siddalay 
Honda (EDR) 


5M 

84 

658 

1894 

39B9 

X 


Lockhaad 
J. Lucas 

ManeirFertuson 
McDonnall^Ufllas 
Michalln ‘B’ 

Nissan Motor 

Paugaot 

Pirdlll-Spa 

Rolli-Royca 

Rootas Mtn. *A' 

Smiths Indust. 

Scayr-Dmlar*Fch. 

Toyota Motors 

United Aircraft 

VolkiWMan 

Volvo 

Westland 

WitmoC'Braadan 


Officolquip., 
Canon Camara 
Eutman Kodak 
Full Photo 
Gavaart Photo. 
53/6 Gastatnar *A' 

575 Nippon Optical 

Olivaccl Priv. 
Guild 
Xerox 


Paper ft PuBMahlng 





im 


Chaaga 

YMd 

Aor 

taeaa,ltP8 

weak 

w 

Hllh 

Lew 



l^s 

!f!* 

-51-5 

-9d 

4 0 

3*6 

4-0 

6-1 


lllv, 

JT 

ilf 

3 2 
(n) 

36)16 

d8/3 

S' 

-10 

2-5 

SH? 



-riio^ 

-I3'i 

-19 

-JS 

+4’s 

-3’4 

-0 02'i 
-10 
7 7 

if, 

:1C 

- l/4'i 


ToKtltaa, ClotMai 
AK20 

Burllrig^ 
CarriMfen ft D. 
Coats, Ptns. 
CotuptauMs 
Eng. atico 
Snia Visceu Priv. 


R.83-8 

SW'i 

f. 


-7 1 
-l»a 
-M«d 
-I'sd 


445 

71 *s 
465 
1500 


3001 

ft?. 



y.i74 

^1 

4*6 

Fr,249-6 

-13 4 

2 5 

L.3200 

-160 

3 8 


-6d 

- I*sd 

6 5 

JM 

,l/l'i 

5'*3 

m 

-1 

-24 

4 3 
2 2 

pn 

34 

... ' 

D. 255 

-22 

4-0 

Kr.369 

-8 

2 2 

6/4*1 

‘1/44 

9 4 

ll/l'i 

a. 

7*td 

5-4 

Y.44S 

26 

17 

174 

+4 

17 

Y.5I8 

49 

1 5 

Fr.B.1540 

-78 

3-9 

53/6 

-5/- 

2-0 

Y.57S 

-71 

1*3 

L.2I85 

229 

2*1 

X 

-3/9 

*3*7 

0*7 

45/- 

-4/9 

6*2 


-1/44 

72 

IV- 

-6d 

4*4 


37/6 

23/t0>s 

18/6 

J7/9 

23/10*1 

28/4*s 

% 

199 

19/10*1 


30/- 

Wv. 

22/6 

19/14 

I7J 


J4 

179*2 

16 /- 


Invast. Tnieta 
Alllanca Trust 
Atlas Elac. 

B.E.T. Oafd. 
British Aueu 
able ft Wireleu 
Foreign ft Col. 
Globa Inv. 
Industrial ft Gan. 
Mercantile Inv. 
Robaco 
Rollnoo 


15/14 

22/8 

l9/i4 


-4/7*s 

-1/3 

rffi' 


W.I 79.2 

16/- 


-10 

-8*4 

-8*3 

‘^2/44 


477-9 396 Air Llaulda 

9/6 6/6 Allied E:P. 

3^6 26/6 WHIlam Baird 

14/6 29/9 


± .fit 


Pabiuin Pub, 
Road Group 
W,H. Smith W 
Thomson Organ. 
WiitiniTMpa 


Oap^ ft' Countlet 14/- 
Htmmartm **' 


3*0 

8*2 

14 

6*1 

3 1 

4 5 
2 6 
3*4 
3*1 
2*2 
3*2 
3 5 

6*6 

11 
3 2 
3*4 
2 5 
1*5 


- I/6«4 5* I 
-I0*sd 6 7 


4*8 

3-6 

I"’, 

5*4 

8*9 

3*7 


56 

374 

Stavani, J. P. 

$39 

-24 

6-2 

98 

80 

Taljin 

Y.fiS 

-5 

7-1 

167 

135 

Teray Ind 

Vlyclla Int. 

West Riding W. 

Y,I37 

-7 

5 5 

12/10*1 

8/3*4 

11/44 

n/- 

-9»4d 

4-4 

14/9 

Hk 

-9d 

8-S 

ll/I 

Woolcembars 

Tobacco 

9/4*s 

-6d 

4-3 

110/6 

8/^t 

95/6 

Bril. Amar, Tob. 

97/- 

-5/9 

4-6 


Carraru 'B' 

s/r*. 

-6^sd 

7.1 

30/3 


Gallahar 

21/3 

if. 

8-5 

18/4*1 

14/14 

Imperial Tobacc. 

i^4*i 

6*3 

32/6 

24/- 

Rembrandt 

UtIHtfoa/Ralls 

»/- 

+2/- 

1*4 

72 

59 

Canadian Pacific 

|C.57»4 

-44 


670 

630 

Chubu 

Y.658 

-2 

7*8 

725 

670 

Chugeku 

Y.725 

fll 

6-9, 

354 

25*s 

Cons. Edison 

1264 

Fr.>2480 

-4 

6*8 

2575 

2444 

E.B.E.S. 

-20 

58 

1824 

1766 

Itttereom. 

Fr.l184B 

+40 

6-0 

685 

640 

Kinsal Elac. P. 

YA63 

H 

7*5 

226 8 

IBS 

R.W.E. 

D.I78*i 

-10 

4-5 

645 

610 

Tokyo Elec. Pewmr 

Y.630 

-8 

7-f 

95 

82 

Tokyo Gas 

V.9» * 


6*6 


3 6 

3-4 

6-1 

2J 

3-7 

2^« 

3- S 
4*5 

4- 9 
4*8 
1*1 
2 2 


Ft. 376 -7 2*4 

S/9* -.7'ad 6*3 

29/- -6d 7-6 

31/1* -1/3 4-8 


_*rsns,*A’ iOl/- -iOf- 

Land tanclaa 2^ -2/114 

Lon. Inarch. Sacs. 12/6 -|/4*sd 

MalfopotltanEicftPty20/9 -2/6 
St. Marilnt 38/6 —4/9 

S.G..1min0WII^ l3o0 

Z agS Z 


Mtf. iSg 

z 


Mftfipy Mftrkftl liMtIcftfton 

The ftirthar riao In Amartean intarmt rataa wai the key featore 
of the mpnay markete, giving Naw York the edge over London 
all down the Kne. The mergin on covered EurodOHar-UK munioipial 
loan awapi waa wider in New York'a favour than ainca ntid- 
Pabruary. Eurodollar ntaa hardened In advance of the hicpiar New 
Tork Traaaury bill rata (which was up to tha leval eftho fiitt 
March lander) taking aoma toll of atarling on tha foreign 
aaehingda- Liquidity pmfiranct whdad to keep the preaeure 
off domeadd ratee, (Re lMy 7*day intar-bank rata as^ng lower 


Data of 

isr 

Apr. 25 


Traaauty ftlfl Te ad e r s 91-Oay 

Amount AvwriM 

(emn,). AppHad reta^ 
Ollirao ftnr Allotment 
PWdr f. d. 

IIO-p 206*8; 155 11*45 


Tender 


at Malt Out- 
Rata* funding 



AMliiaaftSMpptng 

Amadan Alrltnas 
ft(rtt»‘ft Comm, 
gm^l Laird • 

PurAplkWltK)l , 

. jNarl^ftW^ 

-yyiiMa . . 

Otme sttiMthip 
Pan Ainericwi 
P. ft 0. DfM. 

Swan. Hunter 
S 4 »Jtiaft(BiareG 
TWA 


$23%*, -14 



Fr^AIS^ -S 
8154 +4 
$20*4 -14 



180-0 

100-0 

fOO-0 

80*0 

H 

,M08 

tJ 


1814 

JS-I 


36 

61 


,167 

18:i 

ft 

i5i>4 


ISO 

150 ^ 
ill 3-1 
152 3- 
152 2-99 

151 10-43 
146 6-90 
146 1-56 
148 2*22, 

143 6-5' 

143 S-22 
141 10-93 
fM 6-44 
IM 8^87 

Ibr bUlf, at dll 4s. 
-sJjtfij^aMotud ln.4tU|t,|lw < 


1.500-0 


I. 4Q0 0 

J. 300-0 

ijoo- 0 ; 
J,300*0. 
I.360r0. 
1.340-0 , 

t.l90'.l 

wro-o 

MOO-O 

nW fpiHpiMI 


British Oxygen 


se 

114*4 

213 

SI; 

oT 

24/l0*s 

13/10*1 

T 

12/- 


Copa Allman 
Da La Rue 

H^IS^harf 
Hwion's Bay 
jachcapa 
Cl^ 


iPriaa,' > 

St'lOTf 

14/9 

. 51 /- 

t 


Unt*Teinoo-Vought 
Llitoa Indualdat 


m 

5SS „ _ 

944 hilaMUM.BH. 

189 


82/9 

T 

7/3 


435-2 



talk Org. ‘A' 
Sears *A' 
llltir Walker 

Thds.*?!lllni 
Turner ft Newall 
Union Carblda 
Wilkinson Swd. 

2 ,1. 

Brit. Petroleum 
Burmah Oil 
Cia, Patrelas 
Continental OH 
Gulf Oil 
MoUi OH 


123/9 

73/14 

£ 

,580/- 

142/6 

232/6 

29*1 

3500 

39*. 

6^6 

182*1 

464 

IS" 

364 

75/9 

197/6 

1954 


vii 


wS 

136/3 

440/- 

118/14 

180/- 


Phlillpg Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 
Shmi Transport 
Sun. OH Calif. 
Stan. Oil Indiana 
Stan; Oil N.i. 
Texaco Inc. 


-Ri 

OFSIT 

Anglo*Amcrlun 
Charter Cons. 
Cons. Gold Fids. 
General Mining 
J'burg. Cons. 
Rand Salcalon 
Union Corpn. 



118/9 

T 

SS-A 

470/- 

142/6 

223/9 


-4/3 6-9 

+1/10*1 25 

-1/9 2-4 

1-5/3 2-S 

* 1 8/9 5*6 

-I 10/- 1-9 

+ 12/6 3*5 

4 11/3 2-4 


Alcan Alum. 


Amar. Mat. Clim. 
Amal. Tin Niger. 


CA.S.T. 

Cons’d Tin Smelurs 
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TTu real war 

By going into Cambodia Preiident 
Nixon may have destroyed the 
support he had buiJt up for his 
war policy for the sake of a mili¬ 
tary operation that was probably 
not essential anyway, page ix. 
The most he is likely to win is 
about an extra half year for 
South Vietnam to get ready for 
the eventual American with¬ 
drawal, page 13. Congress is 
affronted and the ca^uses are 
in revolt, page 37. Tne Cam¬ 
bodian army continues to 
crumble, page 24, as the Ameri¬ 
cans and South Vietnamese grope 
through the sanctuaries, page 25. 
But Mr Kosygin is restrained, 
page 27, and North Vietnam may 
listen to him, same page. 

Those suspicious markets. 

Preiident Nixon finally got'around 
to trying to prop up Wall Street 
this week. But all markets 
remained suspicious, page 79. The 
investment trusts which have been 
hurt, page 76. 


The mighty $ 

One troimle America hasn't had 
is a ffight of funds from the 
dollar. Why ?, page 59. ‘ 



Ml at sea 

Ihe Rochdale report leavei 1# 
many ^u^stions as it aniwejrs, 
Mgc 64. 'the Gpyer^Ar took 
xts subsidy' polity tb /anolher' 
fbolishneis this in baBng dtit 
Gaxhmell Laird; jjpage 66.. 



Harold* s sprite 

Labour has beerl bucking out of 
its slump all through the spring, 
and Mr Wilson is now under pres¬ 
sure from his colleagues to cash 
in with a general election in 
June. Will he ride it?, page 14. 
This week's local elections may 
not help him decide, although in 
Scotland the Labour recovery 
appears almost complete, while 
the Nationalists have been 
slaughtered, page x6. Glasgow 
politics, a special report, page 20. 



Jack sacks them 

Mr Jack Lynches dismissal of two 
cabinet members, on the ground 
of their Involvement in gun- 
running, may have shock effects in 
Belfast and even London | hut it 
shows his ability to resist his fire- 
breathing colleagues, patge 98. 

N«xtW8{Cik . 

Next week's issue of The Sccno- 
mtxf will contain a special survey, 
of the European Bconjmio Com¬ 
munity called "The Phoenpe is 
Short-Sighted," written tw fkc 
deputy editor, ^Noxxiign mcrae. 
It is lMiai a fr^ Btusiels 
on ^e prospects! bnmed&a$ely 
ahead, and an attemilt to ^rt 
discussion on die longer-teim 
qucitiotis wfiSeh'T'the^'B^^ 
debate ought^ to be ichldly abOOt' 
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Chairman Harold 

Sir-—A re you sure that the caption *"Mao it 
Matching all of us ** on fhc front cover of the 
issue of May and relates to the right !uidivi- 
dual ? 

I think he is “ Chairman ’* Harold Wilson, 
rejoicing on fhe steps of No. 10 Downing 
Street, after he had learnt the favourable 
results of the latest opinion polls. One has 
heard of the " heavenly twins,” but this is 
ridiculous.—Vours faithfully. 

Merstham, Surrey Robert A. C. Crowley 

Lenin 

Sir-— May I be permitted to complevnemt your 
articles on Lenin and his legacy (April 18th) 
by calling your readers' attention to the farce 
enacted in the United Nations in connection 
with the centenary of Lcnin’.s birth ? 

It turns out that the UN Human Rights 
Commission, having decided to celebrate this 
great eveut in the history of mankind, 
*‘wc‘lcomed the decision of Unesco to make 
arrangements on the occasion of the centenary 
of V. I. Lenin and noted the historical 
influence of his humanistic ideas and activity 
on the development of social and cultural 
rights. . . [Monthly Chronicle, April, 

19690 

Thus, a commission—and an entire organic 
sation—whose alleged concern it is to preserve 
and protect human rights and human dignity, 
has decided to celebrate the birth of the 
architect of the prototype of the totalitarian 
state. Whatever his other achievements, Lenin 
did, with Stalin, more than anyone in this 
century to stifle human thought and creativity: 
he inaugunated the tradition of wicked show 
trials—that of the Socialist Revolutionaries 
in 1932 is as good an example as any ; he 
drowned in blood the rising of the workers of 
Kronstadt against the Bolsheviks and for xh^ - 
Soviets j he used the army against the con¬ 
stituent assembly elected by the Russian 
people in the freest general election in 
Russian history; he brought civil war and 
economic and social ruin to a country which 
had achieved one of the fastest rates of 
economic jgrowth in the world. Without 
|>nin’s existence the world might wdl have 
been a less bleak and dangerous place than 
k • is today. 

This immoral double-talk and double- 
standard as practised by the United Nations 
ought to arouse the indignation of all people 
throughout the world who still believe in 
genuine humah lights, and beheve in them 
at all times and not just w’hen they happen 
to come under attack in some right-wing 
dictatorship.—Yours faithfully, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts G. £. Brancovan 

Bermuda 

Sir—Y cni state (May 2nfd) that “ racial 
tension in Bermuda is now sb explosive that 
■the police advise white motorists to drive 
on (if they have a puncture, rather than HA 
assault on the open road.” ^ ■ 

1 have recently returned from Bennuda, 
^l^^ncrc I discussed the racial question witth 
a number of well-placed members of the 


white community. Nobody ever menitioned 
this police advice to me, although everybody 
adimitted that racial tension was now a 
factor in the potlioicail life of Bennuda. How¬ 
ever, at •die moment Bemiudans are now. 
.more concerned about the iposHble impact of 
th^ influx of 5,000 college studimts ficm the 
United States than the danger of racial nets. 

Among the Caribbean Islands 1 think 
Bermuda, which has been after all a self- 
governing colony dnee the seventeenth century, 
enjoys die most stable sodety.—Yours 
faithfully, George Tuoendhat 

London, SWy v ' i '' ' 

Sir —It is a mistake to equate racial tension 
in the Caribbean with the ^tuation dn 
Bennuda (May snd). A strong middle dlass, 
black and white, extilts hetc. Superior 
standards of living dictate a jpeaceful giowth 
to inter-racial understanding.;! consider it a 
privil^e to live in a cliinaie 6f intelligent 
people with gentle manners. Black and vhite 
hotheads abound in every country but the 
actions of the government here, with approval 
of the vast majority, bode well for a contin¬ 
uance of peaceful growth. My family and 
. I find Bermuda a haven from the racial and 
industrial tensions of the United Stutes, and 
the tourists And that which they seek as 
well.—Yours faithfully, John M. Clarke 
Hamilton, Bermuda 

Textiles 

Sir —The article Textiles—Double figures ” 
(May 2nd) contains inaccinacics and gives 
misleading impressions. In particular, %ere 
is no ” communications gap ” between the 
Textile Council and the BritiA Textile 
Employers’ Association, and no ”caive-up of 
.spheres of influence ” between the two bodies. 

Wo. would like to get the fccord, straight 
on the acHvi'tifs of the two bodies in work 
study and inter-firm comparisons on which 
the.se allegations arc based. The Textile 
Council is a development council established 
under the Industrial Reorganisation and 
Development Act, 1947, and represents the 
Interests of employers and woilcpcoplc in the 
industry, while the BTEA combines die func¬ 
tions of an employers’ association and a trade 
a.ssociation. By the terms oforder under 
which it operates, the obundl provides train¬ 
ing in work study techniques for mana^- 
merit and workers but, being spedAcally 
debarred by the 1947 Act from advis¬ 
ing on any matters relating to remun¬ 
eration and conditions of empkiyment, it' 
cannot take any part in the introduction of 
work study schemes. The BTEA, on the other 
has npeoialist staff to advise its member 
ffnns: on the practical implonentaftion and 
hegotiattiQn of sudi schemes at mill level. 

Second, the work of the BTEA in xhe 
Eumpean productivity comparison ki spinning, 
which is likely to be extended to weaving, 
and that of the council in intcr-ffim compar¬ 
isons of financial ratios were started up at 
different times and with different aims. WoHc 
by the council and the PTEA on these 
vaHous .comparisons is coniiplenientaiy and 
not ovedRp^g. The recOm prodii)cittvhy 
and efficiciicy smdy, whi^h' jknss oarrl^ but 
by the coAidl with the help of butside bon-, 
subants, had the full support of the BTEA 
and its members. 

There is co-opesaition and consultation 
betweeii Ac TexHlc Council and Ac wade 
cnganisaiiQiii on all masjtcTs pf common 
concern ; diis has alwiryS' bttdf maihta||ed' 
and Hgbtly so, since (he common objeorive 


is the wcUkre A 

There is re|uil!tr bod^unicgtioti ^ 
council and staff in aD/'sphe^s. pf 

aotivity, which hol'Mly. toolds:'di|^^ 
but also ensures as pomh^e ' tHat 

each ac’tivity thO' totiid ffeld-is 
over, three of the; .mplpyW 

of the Textik Council arc also members of 
the BTEA central committee. There is no 
hattdhet to bury.—Yours faithfully, \ 

Manchester T. D. F. Powell 

Director-General, Textile Council 
G. B. Fieldino 
Wrec'tor (Induitrial),. BTEA 

Aid for Develt^ment 

Sir—I read wJA interest your feature 
’’Educational Ogsis” (April i8th), which 
discusses the SwanCng Hill and Shashi River 
Sc'l^la in Botswana, to which Mr Patrick 
van Rendburg and his wife have contributed 
so much. 

There is another aspect of this remarkable 
development which is worthy of note. 
is the contribution made by aid-giving 
agencies in Scandinavia and by War on Want 
in this country, w'ho have sent more than 
£17,000 since 19G3. For those who question 
the value of voluntary agencies; for those 
who consider aid for small projects largely 
wasted; and especially for those who wonder 
how charitable contributions are put to work 
in the developing countries, the Swaneng Hill 
school provides a magniffeent answer. The 
grants made by the government of Botswana 
and the aid agencies were used for true self- 
help. Your article mentions the immense 
hard work put in by the principal, the staff 
and the students in building their own school. 
Their story is an inspiring one of long hours 
and detetmination to build their own future. 

At a -time when overseas aid is frequently 
thought of in terms of involvement in major 
schemes of power supplies, infrastructure and 
industrial development, it is all too easy to 
overlook the continuing need to help the 
people in the developing countries, and the 
means that exist for this to be done. In a 
world too easily preoccupied with disaster 
and sensation, the coverage you have given to 
one minor but nonetheless important project 
is in my view the kind of constructive 
joumal'ism of which The Economist can be 
justly proud.—Yours faithfully, 

London, WC2 Gilbert S. Ingle field 

Bookselling 

Sir —'Ihe problems cncotmteired when trying 
to buy a book in Britain (April i8th) are 
negjllgibile when compared with those confront- 
ing people trying to buy an English book 
overseas. I have tried ordering books from 
several welMtnown booksellers. Out of ten 
books ordered (reviews of which were pub¬ 
lished in a Britirii or American 
two are duly sent. Three are: atRted to be 
” not yet ffi|blisfecd,”. three ” out of stock 
at the puoltihers*’ and “ reprinlring.” 
You are always told (in fom letters^ that the 
books **have been ordered from pub- 
HAwa” and wiff be sent *‘jaf aoon as 
possible.” If you remind the firtti of your 
order, what had been *’ not yot published ” 
iatnqw “oqt dl ttock." 

When ybii order my number of books—^ 
expensive or cheap—-from a German book- 
seJlcr, you, receive the bocks bfdeipd, or a 
letter clArly eimhuhing are not 

availaMc (ishal, andtance, egh' be meant 
by the British reply **market restricted”?) 
and when Aey wfl! rerff .^Youre ffilfftfcdlyj 
Beirut . , s. J, Brazier 
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Documentation delays are eliminated. Goods travel faster 
•Everyone gains by the UCC/CCC concept of total service 
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We’re the only airline who actually fly into 
f- Riyadh, Saudi Arabia’s capital and principal 
business centre. Only SDI stay with you al|the 
. way. So why change airlines on the wayPJWe fly 
, twice weekly Londpn-jfeddaH* non-stcs>i:thien on 
to Riyadh; and fromjune 14th, once wec^y 
via Frankfurt and Jeddah. 
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JEJ Johnson Space Agent Tel: 01 -930 5155 
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Real War 



The blood on the campus at Kent in Ohio has shown 
President Nixon how little time he has left to justify the 
decision to send American troops into Cambodia. If Mr 
Nixon did not have to worry about public opinion—if he 
h^, say, Mr Kosygin’s power to manipulate or ignore 
it—the attack on the Cambodian sanctuaries would have 
been a risky but rational stroke of war. could have told 
himself that it would simplify the task he has set himself 
in Vietnam, which is to leave South Vietnam in a position 
to defend itself, even though it was probably not absolutely 
essential for that purpose. It is not in any genuine way a 
violation of Cambodia’s neutrality or its sovereignty. It is 
an extension of the war only in the limited sense that it has 
pushed the main arena of confrontation 20 miles to the west. 
These were all arguments for giving his men the order to 
march. Yet Mr Nixon must know that his freedom of action 
in trying to bring the Vietnam war to a satisfactory conclusion 
is limited by the length of the tether that American public 
opinion sets upon him. The judgment must be that this 
week he has come very close to the rope’s end. 

It will be said that this is putting things the wrong way 
round: that publjc opinion is not just the tug on the end 
of the rope when things go too far ; it is where any calculation 
of policy ought to start. The answer is that on most issues, 
and especially those of foreign policy, the President of the 
United States has to make up his mind—and act—^before 
most other Americans knoyv what they think. The formulation 
of policy comes first, and checking it against popular approval 
happens afterwards. It is hard to see how ebe a president 
can be expected to act when he is dealing with an adversary 
who np effective public opinion of his own to bother 
about, if a democracy lets its internal debate drag on too 
long, it will find it has last the power to take any effective 
action. That 1$ what Demosthenes told the Athenians when 
they were threatened by Philip of Macedon \ and the 
Macedonian army proved him right. 

But a man like Mr Nixon, a politician to his toes, knows 
what the other side of the coin will be if things go wrong. 
He cannot persist in a policy if it turns out to be closed 
by a majority of bis people, or even by a minprity Ijs^rge and 
passionate enough to put the orderly running of the country 
in doubt. He may believe that many of. the dissenters do 
not know, or care, enough about southreast Asia; dr that 
they have not grasped the pu^nitude of the wues at stake ; 
or that some of them art moved by intciesls^ that Iwvc 
nothing tQ^ with democracy. He nniiy be right jcm of 
those counts* But in the end, in t)^ yagt>e btit inesca^le 
phraie. :he has jjot to the tmxm with him. 


This is why even those who have supported the American 
case throughout this long war arc wondering whether Mr 
Nixon has made a mist^e in going into Cambodia. It is 
not the argument against its legality that causes the doubt. 
This is not a matter of Cambodian sovereignty. That had 
already been usurped, in large parts of eastern Cambodia, 
by the North Vietnamese and Vietco^ troops who had moved 
into those areas ; where a goverqm^^ Cannot enforce its 
will, it has lost the chief attribute/of sovereignty. Nor is it 
a question of Cambodia’s neutrality. It may be said-in Prince 
Sihanouk’s defence that he had kept his country out of the 
Vietnam fighting, but it has to bp added that he did so by 
selling its neutrality to the Vietnamese communists rfBscc by 
slice. In the end he came to $cc that the prob^abie resuk erf 
his policy was a communist Cambodia; and when his 
colleagues deposed him in a deiq^eratc attempt to stop that 
happening they wer6 recognising that Cambodia had b^ome, 
at best, neutral on North Vietnam’s side. They have there¬ 
fore welcomed the American intervention even though, to 
preserve their facade of non-alignment, they did not formally 
ask for it. On these grounds Mr Nixon’s action can plainly be 
defended. The miStary arguments for and aghinst it arc 
harder to balance (see the next article). But even here he 
could have reckoned that, other things being equ£d, he stood 
to gain a good deal by ending a situation in wfakfa' the 
communists have ohjy had to walk through a mile of jungle to 
sit down and thumb their noses at tihieir enemies. ^ 

These things arc not the major causes for edneem. The real 
danger is that Mr Nfxon may have shattered the consensus he 
has slowly built up Vithin the United States for the sake of a 
gamble that was n4 wholly necessary anyway. 

For the fact is th^t, until last weekend, Mr Nixon’s plans 
for \'ietnam had ijeyer seemed to depend on getting the 
North Vietnamese md the' Victcong; out of Cambodia. The 
belief was that, by the end Of the Ibng American withdraw^ed, 
the Saigon govemnent \^fould be strong enough to control 
most of South Viejoam md to hold its borders against an 
attack from outsidp; and that included the boiler with 
Cambodia. The ovbrthrpw of Prince Sihanouk might have 
made things e^ier,)lf the Cambodian army had been capable 
of putting the squike on the communists, but that was not 
reckoned to ,be a part of Mr Nixon’s calculation. So it is 
hard to sec why he could not have let the new govemtnmt 
in Owbodia ^ejitk chanced. He could have l^ped it in 
4>y it have some arms, and perhaps by 
^ have kept tUe American aitny 
oiit. if rife ^orth Vietnamese and the Vk^cong bad 
carim4 Si|4aoUk back to Pnom Peiih gt bayonet- 
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point he would have been ncf worse off than he waa a year 
ago. The core of the Indochina criris is stiU Spuffi Viettiain. 

South Vietnam’s m^n^problem^the use of Catftbe^a by 
the"coinmuniats-7W)ufd riot have been an ||)ptedably bigger 
threat than Mr Nixon had apparently alwa^ expected it to 
be,. 

There arc two i possible explanations of why Mr Nixon 
reacted the way he did. The hrst is that in his heart he 
had not really expected Victnamisation to work ; that the 
most he was hopii^ for was to put off the last American 
withdrawal, and the subsequent collapse of South Vietnam, 
until after his re-election in 1972. The overthrow of Prince 
Sihanouk might then have appeared to him as a heaven-sent 
chance to. pull it off after all. This is a cynical view of 
Mr Nixon’s thinkings and is probably not the true one. His 
closest advisers, and independent observers like Sir Robert 
Thompson, share the view that the slow American with- , 
drawal is working the way Mr Nixon claims it is. And Mr 
Nixon knows perfectly well that if he deliberately deceived 
the Americans about chance, of Vietnamisatlon, and was 
found out after 1972,,he would face an even more violet 
storm of hostility froml^the right than he is gettfang from the 
left now. His second te^m of office, tought by a confidence 
trick, might prove to W untenable ; and he would have 
forfeited his last hope (^f an honourable place in history. 

The other explanation, is that he means what-he had been 
.saying about Vietnam \ but that he saw the change of 
goycriuncnt in Cambodia as a chance to improve the odds. 

The next article argu<\s that his most likely hope is 
to b9y the Saigon government more time to prepare for been the effect it would have on the credibility of the 
the day when the Amends have all gone home. He may American alliance in other parts of the world. It is hard 
still that, if public opiqion lets him have his two months to escape the reflection this week that the credibility of the 
in jCaunbodia. And if he jdoes he will confront the North United States can also be destroyed at homef. 

Vietnamese with a considerable problem. In the past year It is fair to say that Mr Nixon is entitled to a week, 
the. government in Hanoi h^as diverted a fairly l^rge proper- or a fortnight, to collect the evidence for the defence. By 
tipn of its slender economic resources fjotn the war in the then it may be possible to judge how far this new action 
south to the reconstruction |0f North Vietnam itself. It has has increased Cambodia’s chances of survival; how much 
reckoned, that it w;^ leaving enough foil the war to be kept damage it has done to the sanctuaries, and how much time 
on the simmer during the. American withdrawal. If the has been gained in South Vietnam ; and therefore what 
Americans «an now destroy Pfrtiof the stocks in the Mr Nixon’s chances are of recapturing the confidence of 

Cambodia sanctuaries the i/iorth Viebjamese will have to hut American majority. If the eviddice he produces is satis- 
do one of three ^things. They'can replace their loss^, which factory he is going to be riding high ; he knew that when 
would mean, delaying the reqonstructicm of North Vietnam he tossed this coin. But if he cannot justify his action, to 
and going cap in hand to Russia againj as well They can the Satisfaction of at least American opinion, it will probably 
maintain theii present balance of economic priorities, even be necessary for him to agree that there should be an 
though they know, this would n^ucc their chances of beating international conference on the whole problem, 
the South Vietnamese when Americans have left. Or The one clearly beneficial result of this crisis may turn 
they can negotiate on something like fhe terms Mr Nixon out to be that it has jolted people into a little extra flexibility, 
has been offering. The likeliest explanation of Mr Nixon’s It is now widely agreed that wha^t is at issue is at least 
attack into Cambodia is that he 'Uiinks jic can push Lc Duan whole of Indochina. There is k giwing body 'of siqiport, over 
—perhaps with a helping hand from Mr Kpsygln—^into .one a laige part of Asia, for the idea that a ne^tiated settlement 
of the last two courses. will involve an attempt to find a formula by Whidi all oiltside 

The price he is paying for the att^pt to improve the troops can be removed from the four Indochinese countries, 
odds in Vietnam, however, is the rcopci^ing of a potentially And a lot of people have come to thmk that the attempt 
disastrous division within the United States. It is not just had better be made pretty soon. Thcisc three propositi^ 
that be bas annulled his apparent victdry during the winter could be the basis for a ccmference of the sort U Thant 
over the anti-war movement, and aljmated a substantial called for Ais week. It is not dear how many countries 
part of (Congress, apd given the opposition four martyrs in might be pefsiiaided to coihe to such a meeting. China alnioat 
the young men apdl women shot jdo^ by trigger-happy ccA^lrily will not, which means that it canfiot br a Straight- 
National Guardsmen on the camp^ at Kent. He may a^ forward replica of Ac Indochina conference ^1934. The 
find Aat Ac conAtions. created hy the past week’s crisis Russians do not 'seem to * have made up Adr minA yet, 
make it impossible for him to keep tibc Cambodian operation partly because! Ae NbrA Vfctnamcsc haven’t cither; they 
going long enough to achieve, tJ^ t^aulh he hopes for. The ’ arc both still waiAig to see, as Mr Nixon is, who gtits what 
allica erf Ac United States riiiisl! take 'jlM sqioifrfy. WhcAcr out of the Cambt^ian fitting. But Mt Nixon tuniself 
A^y hay^ agreed wiA its policy m Vtetiiam qif pot, Acy Aould accept a pprferehjc^ on Ae*j It wbmd be 

, know ti^t Acy still largely eyicfriacc nof to diig it but; he 

scQurity. tb® past one mason for sayipg tt^ afi^Aiherican hisv hb quartli''wiA Ac principle of everybody ’*out. 
defeat hi Vietnam would be more thank lociu iwtbick has The real mky be leas Ae calling of Ae^OoitfeMice 
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than finding a mechanism to enforce that principle. It \vould 
probably involve the establishment of a compromise govern¬ 
ment in Clambodia, and this new Cambodian government 
would then have to reach some sort of understanding with 
Hanoi about those sanctuaries. No doubt it is idle to expect 
North Vietnam to withdraw all its troops from South 
Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos at equal pace with the 
Americans ; as idle, perhaps, as it is to hope that there will 
he general recognition that it ought to. But North Vietnam 
has some good reason.s for wanting to limit its commitment 


to the wAr. The Soviet Union may have, ki its hope of a 
continued negotiation, with the United States, a reason .for 
uilring such a limitation. And there are now more Asian 
^)vernments worried djout the extent of North Vietnamese 
intervention than there used to be. These factors w'i}! not 
necessarily be enough to produce the conference U Thant 
wants. But Mr Nixon’s action has produced a new situation 
both in Indochina and, without his intending it, in America 
itself. Tliat is the case for saying that the time has come 
to try to get people talking again. 



How Much Time Will It Buy ? 

The Americans may be attempting either too much or too little in 
Cambodia—and with the wrong methods 


The Cambodian offensive is turning out to be what Nixon 
said it would be at the beginning. It is no more than a 
limited operation intended to give the South Vietnamese, 
and the Cambodians, perhaps half a year’s breathing-space 
before the communists can rally their forces agAin. By 
mid-week the President had pledged himself to a deadline 
and a perimeter for the operation. He says that all Ameri¬ 
can troops will be out by June 30th, and that they will not 
go more than about 20 miles into Cambodia without Con¬ 
gress’s consent. Having crossed one frontier, he has now drawn 
an imaginary one. The absurdity of such limits for a military 
operation is that the Americans are now prevented from pur¬ 
suing the enemy or coming to the aid of the Cambodian 
government in the event of a communist assault on Pnom 
Penh. The Americans will be confined to a scarch-and- 
destroy mission. They can blow up enemy installations and 
.supply (lumps and eliminate local pockets of resistance. But 
they w'ill leave the enemy free to come back in strength before 
the year is out. 

At the outset, Mr Nixon may have had something else in 
mind. He may even have been counting on the possibility 
of scoring a full-scale military victory in Cambodia. But to 
achieve that the Americans would have had to pin clown 
the enemy’s main-force units and make them stand and 
fight. They are clearly not managing to do so. The* 
Americans say that by Thursday more than ^,000 of the 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong had been killed, mostly by 
air strikes. The trouble is that, as they have discovered in 
Vietnam, it is hard to estimate the numbers killed in the 
jungle from the air and to be sure that the dead do not 
include large numbers of dvilians. 

The allied forces arc now fighting in at least six parts of 
Cambodia. In the Parrot's Beak sector a primarily South 
Vietnamese force arrived too late to catch the enemy, but 
now seems to be linking up with the Cambodian army. 
General Fan Moeung, the local Carhbodian commander, 
has asked the South Vietnamese to help him clear Highway i, 
the mam road-link between Saigon and Pnom' Penh. This 
WQuld relieve Vietcong pressure on the capital. In the Fish 
Hook; region a combined American and South Vittnjsantse 
force of around 10,000 men is still scarehing for the cbmpldc 
of buildings sighted from the air arid believed to be the 
headquarters of the Central Office for South Vietnam 
(CXJSVN), the North Vietnamese afid Vietcong nerve- 
centre. They ran into opposition in the rubber plaii- 
tadori toWn of Snouh whiidh was bqmlted heavily after 
Americari tanks drew cniemy fire. 'Fat* 'tb thic north-east, ill 
the rugg^ arid nlac(^^^^ Sc district of Ramnakiri 
province (wh^re the Vfetcbng haVe Wn in effective control 


for several years), the Americans have started to open another 
front. They tried to airlift 6,000 men into the jungle on 
Tuesday, but early rain and heavy resistance forced most 
of the helicopters to fly back. About 500 Americans were 
left in the mud. On Wednesday the Americans crossed 
the frontier .some 18 miles north-west of Tay Ninh, in search 
of a reported base area. Smaller operations followed. 

The Americans have again put their trust in firepower. 
They arc once more using highly sophisticated weapons that 
can have only the crudest results in this kind of war. The Se 
San district is thinly populated. The rubber country farther 
south is not. It is likely that American bombs have fallen 
on at least as many Cambodians as North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong. Civilians suffer in any war. One realon for the 
heavy bombing that has taken place could be Mr Nixon's 
desire to keep the number of American troops involved, and 
the number of American casualties, to a miiiimum. But the 
danger is that the bombing may swing Cambodians back 
from the anti-Vietcong feelings many of them plainly felt 
after the overthrow of Prince Sihanouk. 

The bombing.arouses the strongest emotions .; but the 
excessive reliance on tanks could turn out tb- be equally 
misguided. Tank commanded in the field tiave admitted 
to reporters that their vehicles cannot be used for deep 
strikes into the jungle and that they have no chance of 
surprising the enemy. Tanks are already bogging down in 
the Fish Hook area after unexpectedly early rain. It seems 
that the Americans had been counting on another six or 
eight dry weeks before the monsoon sets in. They may 
have got it wrong. 

What kind of military gains can Mr Nixon expect, to 
make up for the political risk he has taken ? The Americans 
appear to be carrying out a gigantic series of sweeps. Th^y 
are moving into what has long been enemy-held territory, 
wiping out communist installations as they come to them. 
There has been no sign so far that the Air Cavalry has tried 
to apply its celebrated (but never entirely successful) technique 
of leap-frogging enemy concentrations by helicopter in order 
to encircle them and bring them to battle. The North Viet¬ 
namese regulars had probably slipped away already. The 
strike into Se San, had it riot been deluged by rain, might 
have blocked the communists’ line of retreat and hdped to 
pin them down. But although the Americans say that they 
have now cut the Ho Chi Minh trail it does not look as if 
th^ have ck^d the back door on the ccxnmunists, who can 
go order to fight another day. A sweep 

of this sort 'is like trying to clean a catpet With a brush but 
withou;t^^ dustpan. ^ 

Hie ^communists have apparently retreated into the wild 
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north-eastern provinces bcftdqring Laos (v/here the recent 
capture of Attopeu may be intended to help guard the exit). 
They will come back when the Americans have gone unless 
South Vietnamese troops can be stationed inside the frontier. 
But if they do come back they will find their stockpiles 
of arms and foodstuffs destroyed, and their supply-routes to 
Laos and the Gulf of Siam disrupted. They will have lost 
underground hideouts, hillside crops, trucks and radio trans¬ 
mitters—as well as the comfortable camps they used to enjoy 
in the sanctuaries. All this means that Mr Nixon and the 
South Vietnamese will have gained the time it will take the 
North Vietnamese to filter back and replace lost supplies. 

The result of the President’s Cambodian pffensive depends 
on this one factor r time. How much drae can the Americans 
gain ? What will it enable them to do ? And what will 
the communists do in the meantime ? It is said that the 
Americans could be gaining up to a year. Six months may 
be a more cautious guess. Six months might just possibly 
give the Cambodians a chance to try to get their hopelessly 
ill-trained and under-armed soldiers into fighting shape. 
Things are going so badly with them that military men arc 
sceptical about how much can be accomplished in half a 
year. But six months’ training would be better than 14 
days of rifle drill, which is all that Cambodian recruits are 
getting now. And if the government in Pnom Penh can 
stave off the present threat from the Vietcong and Prince 
Sihanouk’s sympathisers, six months might be long enough 
for them to get communications working again and persuade 
friendly powers to give them more help with arms and 
instruction. 

It is hard to see that six months will make as much 
difference in South Vietnam unless it is true—as Mr Laird 
has hinted without substantiation—that the communists have 
been preparing for a major offensive later in the year. Of 


course, it would give the South Vietnamese army^tbat much 
more time to take over from the Americam before having to 
face the eventual test^ But the communists^ great advanti^ 
throughout most of this war—except for the Tet offensive in 
i9^8~hM been patience. They have usually been li^y to 
wait, while the Americans yearned for a snap victory. They 
now appear to be avoiding anything like a stand-Up fight. 
After aU, supplks can be replaced more easily than men. Tte 
Americans are inflicting great discomfort, but discomfort need 
not mean defeat. The communists will be moving back down 
the old trails some time after June 30th. And before that 
there may be two more immediate dangers. The first is a 
retaliatory strike somewhere in Sipulh Vietnam—^perhaps by 
forces moving .out of Ratanildri province in Cambodia 
across the central highlands to hit American air basest before 
the monsoon. The second is an attack on Piiorn |>y the 
scarttcred North Vietnamese and Vietcong contingents left 
behind in southern Cambodia. If Cambodiys ti^tal is 
endangered, Mr Nixon will have his mOst agbhising 

It is tempting to say that either too mudi or too little has 
been attempted in Cambodia. Not enough to destroy the 
enemy’s big battalions, but enough to excite massive political 
opp^tion. It is not impossible that this operation will make 
it slightly easier to bring American troops home from Viet¬ 
nam according to schedule. And it will help to expose the 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong in the southern half of 
South Vietnam. For at least she months they will find it very 
hard to get reinforcements and supplies. The Americans 
have not just hit a few supply dumps ; they have attacked 
the whole arrangement that has enabled the communists to 
ke^ up the war in the south. But even if Mr Nixon pulls 
this one off, the Americans stand to gain not an end to the 
ww but an intermission. The long-term security of South 
Vietnam still hangs in the balance. 



Will It Really Be June 7 

The pressures are mounting on Mr Wilson to call the election in June. Even the 
Tories expect it. So why should he hesitate ? 


Mr Wilson has little more than a week in which to decide 
whether or not to risk a general election in June. If he 
hesitates much beyond next week, or decides against June, 
then he is pretty well blocked in by the summer until 
October. What he has to decide is whether to hold the 
general election now, when the Government has a chance— 
but only a chance*—of winning, or wait until the autumn 
when the chance may have improved, or equally may have 
disappeared. Mr Wilson is proud of his aphorism that a 
week is a long time in politics: next wcek^ however, may 
seem all too short a time for him. 

The pressures for a June election have mounted very 
considerabjy. on Mr Wilson this wc|ck, for every indicator 
has upheld those of his senior colleagues who arc pressing 
for an election now. The early municipal election results, 
particularly in Scotland, went very much better for Labour 
than the party org^isers dared hope (see page, i6). In 
Glasgow, for example, Labour recovered to such an extent 
that its share of the. poll was even higher than in the 
victories of 1966. The results in the main English cities 
appeared likely to confirm that there is a big swing back 
C Ip Labour at least in the centres of large citiqs aii .other 
■A Labour strongholds. . 

The opinion |x)ll.s this week also continued to. encourage 
Labour. ^Tl^e Opinion Research Centre in the Evening 


Standard on Wednesday became the third poll within a month 
to put Labour just in the lead—^by i per cent. The five major 
opinion polls, which reported a solid Tory lead of between 
6.7 and 15 per cent in January, now assess the outside 
limits of public opinion as between a a per cent Labour 
lead and a 4.5 per cent Tory lead. The strong trend back 
to Labour cannot be denied,: the Tories would not be so 
depressed if it could. But the Tories would also agree that 
trends have a. di^oheerting, unpredictable way of stq|)ping. 

Perhaps really .adventurous politician would have no 
difficulty in making up his mind, but Mr Wilson has 
always appeared to be made of more cautious stuff. In 
1966, for example, the two major opinion polls then 
operating had shown a strong Labour lead for five months 
l^fore the Hull North by-clcction gave solid electoral 
confirmation of th^ trend. Yet Mr Wibon has always said 
that Hull North (in^ January, 1966) did not persuade him to 
hold the general. election that March: he had ali^idy 
decided that he would halve tb take the plungie^beCausc 
he was likely tp lose hb parliamentary majority by deaths. 
That is hot a hpeord of daring but of, characteristic caution. 
Is Mr Wibon'Ukdy,to plurpp for an wly election now 
when taboiiT tws beci:i in th? lipad in thnsc but bt five 
j^lb for illmoiiths, whw the swing back b onlyf jpirtlally 
confirmed by local dertipns, and when hdther nc npr to 
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colleagues apparently see mu6h danger of an economic 
crisis snarling things up by the autumn ? 

There are senior Conservatives so taken aback by the 
sudden reversal of fortune that they aver that Mr Wilson 
will be mad not to call a June election. Yet, lacking clearer 
signs than those now visible, Mr Wilson may hesitate unless 
the pressure from his chief colleagues is $0 overwhelming 
that he can portray it as having been irresistible if the 
gamble does not come off. The pressure would not appear 
to have reached that point yet. The cabinet is certainly 
tinted in its conviction that Labour can win, but not 
yet on wb»t is Ijlkely to be the most promising time to 
win. Minds could change fairly rapidly. An analysis of 
the full local election results is likely, on this week’s early 
reatults, id confirm the opinion polls’ findings that in England 
there has l^cn at, least a 4 per cent swing back to Labour 
since the county results yn April, as well as a massive 
recovery in Scotland. TTiat would reinforce the argument 
that the Labour tide is flowing, should continue to do 
so for at least another nkmth or mpre, and should be caught. 

Ydt Mr Wilson would be perfectly justified if he preferred 
to wait. Despite the national swing back, the local elections 
are likely to show that in many parts of the country Labour 
is still doing badly compared with the last two general 
elections. Of course Labour does better at general'elections 
than it docs at local elections, but by how much is still a 
matter of argument. The difference may be as marked as 
the equivalent of a s per cent swing. But the state of the 
psephological art on local elections is not really advanced 
enough to give convincing evidence to a prime minister 
trying to decide whether it is to his advantage to hold a 
general election nine or ten months before he needs to. 

The opinion polls, the local elections, and a simple, gut 
feeling may all coincide to persuade Mr Wilson to go for 
June. One incieasingly important factor for him is lil^ly to be 
the purely domestic, party political problem which arose 
thi.s week. On Tuesday 61 liabour MPs voted against the 
Government at the end of the emergency debate on 
Cambodia in protest against Mr Wilson’s (and even more, 
Mr Stewart's) refusal to condemn the American action. 
This was the la.si sort of issue Mr Wilson wanted thrown 
into the Commons at this stage of the electoral cycle ; 
indeed President Nixon could have done only one worse 
thing and that would have been to have consulted him 
about the decision. The effect of such a revolt on a party's 
standing with the electorate can be exaggerated: the voters 
certainly do not demand total unity from any party. But 
when the Labour left is on the rampage against its Govern¬ 
ment on such an emotive issue as this it is not an attractive 
sight, and must alienate voters. Some minor damage will 
hav(‘ been done already to Mr Wilson’s electoral chances ; 
if the row continues, and grows in bitterness as Such rows 
invariably do, it could do him real harm. If the American 
intervention goes sour nothing could stave off another fratri¬ 
cidal Labour dogfight—if Parliament is sitting. Mr Wilson 
might therefore decide it would be less risky if they were 
all busy fighting a general election. 

But perhaps the most powerful argument of all for June 
is the visible fatalism that has descended on the Conservative 
front bench. Since the last gericral election the Tory party 
has not reacted well to the Cccasional slumps in its 
popjularity. This is partly because the lead was frequently 
tfw inflated, and because the party never had to work 
particularly hard for it anyway. Biiit it is also true that 
most Tories Ixavc never had any real coiifidcn& .that Mr 
Heath could -pull them out ^of auejh a(|}ainf> by himself, 
in the way that Mr Wilson has freqiMtmtfy; prpvcd^ at 

draggitij^ the Labour party^ up on hjk^^. coattails. It is 
unnerving for his colleagues, as it ^ must also be for Mr 


^5 

Heath himself, that the Tory leader has so signally failed 
to make progress with the electorate. Mr Heath’s pmula^ity 
now is at best stationary, and at worst slumpinghis 
party. This is important in a general election situation. 

It is not simply that the country is concerned to pick 
a prime minister at a general election, and the electorate 
makes a direct comparison between the two leaders. In 
the public mind Mr Heath dismally loses out to Mr Wilson 
on that comparison now. The actual election campaign, 
which so far as personalities are concerned will be largely 
fought out on television, could change that. But when both 
men are at thcii; confident best there is afill this gap between 
them: Mr Wilson talks to the people, Mr Heath enunciates 
policies. This is no yardstick of their personal or political 
qualities, but Mr Wilson’s is a political skill which could 
be invaluable in a general election campaign as close as the 
next one is certain to be. It is unfair on Mr Heath, but 
the effect is that Mr Wilson gives the impression of being 
a warmer and more humane person. 


Unfortunately, the policies which the Tories arc 
currently pushing do not help to correct this impression. 
Both parties have been concerned in recent months to rally 
their hardcore votes: only when they are certain that these 
will turn out on polling day dare they try to win the 
uncommitted. Mr Wilson has slightly the easier task: by 
just letting wages rip he has ensured the return of much 
of Labour’s traditional industrial support. Mr Heath’s 
potential abstainers are the Powellites and the Monday 
Club people who do not even support his leadership when 
faced by interviewers from the opinion polls. He needs 
them on polling day, but unless the suburKj, the small 
towns and all but the centn^s of big cities have all gone 
Powcllite or Monday Club he needs far more besides, Yct 
the issues that the Tories have been running, or reacting 
to, so vehemently lately have been Rhodesia, law and order, 
while South African cricketers, trade union law and the 
like. Each individual policy has merit, some more than 
others, but the impression that the Tories have succeeded 
in giving is of a harsh, pro-white, authoritarian party with 
too little humanity or charity. 

Mr Wilson himself has dated the Tory slump from the 
meeting of the shadow cabinet at Selsdon Park in February, 
which unveiled the fairly detailed ix)licies on which Ihe 
Tories intended to fight the next election. The argument 
is that having been forced, with some help from Mr Wilson, 
to look at the Tories and Tory policies closely, the clectprate 
has decided that Mr Wilson is the lesser of two evils. There 
are a number of Tories who are also inclined to blame 
their slump on Selsdon Park, and particularly on Mr Heath’s 
development of Tory industrial reform policies. In fact, 
the Tory slump in the opinion polls began just before 
Selsdon Park. The week after that meeting The Economist 
warned them that they were in danger of becoming regarded 
as the stainless steel Tories, Instead of countering that 
impression, practically everything they have done siricc has 
compounded itj Hardly a single policy has been put.forward, 
or a speech made, designed to attract any new young voters, 
the liberal clement in the electorate, or even the former 
Liberal voters. The Tories may well have misread the 
national htt^ ; even their 'market research can go wrong. 
If Mr Wil^h'lets them off the hook now by avoiding 
Jun^, there wijl be time for them to restore some humanity 
to t]^eir .policies^ But unless they learn that less6n they may 

trough in Qptober. For if thetc 
H oiie thing ^Icar from the dismal po|iftcjj ^pf the past few 
months it is that the Tories can,no lonfe^^r rely bn the 
Government digging its own grave for them. 
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BRITAIN 


Scots wha hae with Harold 
Wilson 

Council elections in the main English and since April. That is in line with the 


Welsh towns, except London, took place 
on Thursday and the votes were being 
counted as this edition of The Economist 
went to press. Tlie Labour party had done 
well enough eaflier in the week—particu¬ 
larly in Scotland—to make this Thursday's 
elections a rare event in this Parliament; 
Labour was almost looking forward to 
them. 

The Labour recovery in Scotland on 
Tuesday was startling. In Glasgow, the 
swing back to Labour was 13 per cent 
compared with last year, and nearly 12 
per cent compared with three years ago. 
This meant Labour took a bigger share 
of the poll than in 1966, and was nearly 
back to its high 1964 position. The 
Conservative-Progressive alliance lost 
its overall majority by one seat, but 
there is an irony about that. It was the 
by-product of the Representation of the 
Pe^le Act of 1968 : the abolition of 
the business vote in the Exchange ward 
turned it from being safe Progressive to 
a Labour majority of 12. 

Labour did nearly as well in the other 
large Scottish cities. In Aberdeen, Dundee 
and Edinburgh the swing to Labour was 
around 10 per cent, whidh was two per 
cent better than Labour achieved in inner 
London last mortth. In the smaller towns, 


opinion polls : what was not clear was 
whether it was the rest of the country 
catching up with the pro-Labour swing 
registered in London last month, or a 
real surge in Labour support ,since the 
Budget. That is the teaser that Mr Wilson 
and his colleagues will be puzzling over 
next week. In the meantime there was 
this consolation for Mr Wilson piersonally : 
Labour regained control of Kirby in his 
own constituency of Huyton. That is at 
least a start on the road back to power. 

Secrets 

The lesson of Will 
Owen 

Mr Will Owen, the Lalxnir MP for Mor¬ 
peth who resigned his seat after being 
charged with passing secrets to the 
Clzechs, was cleared of all eight charges 
at the Old Bailey on Wednesday. The 
jury found him not guilty on five counts 
and disagreed on tlie other three, but 
after a further 33 minutes’ deliberation 
they cleared him entirely. Mr Owen went 
back to his home at Gar.‘:halton, Surrey, 



Owen: back to suburbia 


As the 13-day trial proceeded there 
was a growing public feeling that it 
was pretty trivial stuff to put a 69-year- 
old, broken old man on the rack for. Yet 
the decision to prosecute war. surely justi¬ 
fied. Once the security forces had dis¬ 
covered that an MP had received large 
payments from a communist embassy 
over a number of years it was entirely 
proper that the affair should be investi¬ 
gated as openly as possible. It is unlikely 
to have done the Government any elec¬ 
toral damage, which would have been 
undeservctl, and the detailed revelations 
of how Mr Owen allowed himself to be 


although there was an overall swing to 
Labour of around 7 per cent from last 
year^ it was more irregular than in the 
large cities. In Paisley, for example, it 
was only 4-4 per cent and in Rutherglen 
54 per cent. 

For the Scottish Nationalist party it 
was a day of almost total collapse. In the 
large towns its vote slumped to about a 
third of what it was two years ago, and 
it is now down to around 10 to 14 per 
cent. One possible explanation is that it 
was dissatisfied Labour voters Who went 
SNP in 1967-68, arid that they have found 
it rather easier to return to the Labour 
fold than if they had gone right over to 
the Tories. 

In the early English results the Labour 
rfcpyery looked rather less substantial. In 
a sample of Lancashire wards around 
Manchester, for example, where voting 
ooiijd be compared with the county 
councils la^t month, there appears to have 
been a 4 per cent swing back to Labour 


where he had been arrested by Special 
Branch officers in January. The next day 
the judge ordered an inquiry into Mr 
Owen’s finances to see if he was really 
entitled to the legal aid he had claimed. 

Mr Owen, a sick and rather pathetic 
old man, had admitted during his trial 
to receiving around £2,300 over a nine- 
year period from officials of the Czech 
embassy, but he denied that he had 
passed any state secrets ; he claimed he 
often invented information to satisfy his 
paymasters-cum-blackinailers. For any¬ 
one familiar with the paucity of real 
information available to backbench MPs, 
even members of select committees, that 
assertion certainly rang true. The average 
defence correspondent is likely to be 
better infonned than backbenchers like 
Mr Owen. Much of the evidence con¬ 
cerning the type of information alleged 
to have! b^n passed over by Mr Owen 
was given in camera, it obviously 
failed to impress the jury. 


duped will serve as a valuable warning to 
p>eople—MPs and journalists in particular 
—who need to maintain contacts with 
communist embassies. 

Two further points should be made. 
When MPs are paid badly it is not sur¬ 
prising that some of them, forced to main¬ 
tain two homes on no outside earnings or 
private income, will be tempted to accept 
miserable sums for dubious but fairly 
harihless tasks. The second point is that 
if MPs were granted reasonable facilities 
for travel and research in their interested 
fields, there would l>e far less scope for 
foreign governments to tempt them with 
hospitality. These have been two long 
overdue reforms in the working conditions 
of MPs ; they will certainly not be looked 
at sympathetically in the wake of the 
Owen trial: The only effert that is Khcly 
to have is that ministers and civil servants 
will be more reluctant than ever to give 
any worthwhile infomultion to backbeix^ 
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Over 3,000 firms have already joined the Board of Trade’s 
new computerised Export Intelligence Service. 

Will be one 
of the best-informed 

exporters 
from June 2nd? 


Over 3,000 firms have already 
joined the Board of Trade’s new 
Computerised Export Intelligence 
Service. And hundreds more are 
joining each week, to take full 
advantage of the service when it 
opens on June 2nd. 

If you have not yet fiUed in your 
application papers, now is the 
time to do so. 


Selectivity 

Computerised Export Intelligence is 
tailed for you —^to save your time. All 
information is broken down by conv 
puter into 5,000 product categories, 200 
geographical regions and 14 different 
types of intelligence. 

Overseas demand will be precisely 
matched to home supply. You have only 
to list your markets, products and 
intelligence requirements once. And you 
will then be sent all those details of 
export opportunity directly relevant to 
yourself. Up-dating any information 
you want can be done at any time. 

In addition, provi^on has been made 
for Project and Services Information: 


for example, architects, banks, consul¬ 
tants, and others whose interests cut 
across standard product and market 
categories. 

Speed 

Under this new system all information 
will reach you within 48 hours of receipt 
by the Board of Trade—urgent items 
will be sent by phone or telex. 

Coet ~ 

The initM cost is £ 25 . For this sum you 
receive up to 500 notices on the countries 
and types of intelligence for which you 
have registered. The computer will bill 
you for a further £25 either on the 
anniversary of your joining, or as soon 
as you have received 500 cards, which¬ 
ever comes first. 

Subscribers will also receive free 
quarterly and economic trading reports 
on more than 100 countries. 

This new Export Intelligence Service 
demonstrates the determination of 
the Board of Trade to'provide an 
ever more modem series of world¬ 
wide services to British exporters. 


H.Q. London: 01-248 5757 Telex: 886143 

Belfast (Ministry of Commsree) 34488 Telex 74578 % 

021-643 8221 Telex 33702 -IMetel 21071 Tey 442;4 • Cardiff 621S1 TeNm402f7 
Olasgew 041-218 2855 Telex 77583 - LMide 20485Telex 55472 
(South Eastern Counties) 01428 4355 Telex 25991 (EelMrn Counties) 01:828/6271 Telek J 
061-236 2171 Telex 66104 . Meweastle 27575 Telex 54178 


f a Join today!..| 

The service starts on June 2nd. So I 
don't get left behind. Fill in the 

■ application papers on your desk now. B 
If you have not received full details, B 
complete the coupon below, and * 

I post it today. ||| 

To: The Director. B 

Export Intelliaence, 

I Board of Trade, Ml 

35 Old Bailey, B 

1 / ant interested in Computerised jg 

Export Intelligence, Please send me B 
full details of your new service, B 

I NAME . B 

STATUS. B 

I COMPANY. m 

I ADDRESS . I 

I I 

i f INIBUBBRiE I 
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Mrs McKay 

Guerrilla warfare 


After an acrimonious few months spent 
scrapping with her constituency officials, 
who have been persuading the Labour 
pai^ executive to give the go-ahead to 
their proposed ritual for unseating her, 
Mrs Maigaret . ^cKay has jumped 
the ^n; The meeting at wh^ her 
constituency paHy was to decide whether 
to oust her was to be this month ; but on 
Tuesday Mrs McKay announced that she 
was nbt going to stand again for CHapham, 
where she had a majority of about 11 per 
cent in 1966. 

Mrs McKay has achieved a oeimin 
notoriety with her impassioned esixmsal 
of the Arab side of the Middle B^t 
conflict, to the point at which 
constituency officials hhally went. 
length of dissociating thepaselves from her 
views. But as usual in this sort of 
squabble, they have also been grubbing 
around for any evidence that Mrs McKay 
is a poor constituency MP. Mrs McKay 
declared that she has been fighting in 
defence Of the ancient rights of MPs 
fearlessly to speak the truth.” Her con¬ 
stituency could e<^ually well say that it 
is defending its right to choose its own 
candidate. The point is that both can 
with perfectly clear consciences exercise 
their rights, but can hardly expect the 
other side to remain dumb. This does not 
mean that other people are not entitled 
to say, for example, that a rotten little 
local political party is ousting a brave MP, 
or that a rotten MP is simply putting up 
a strong fight against long-suffering 
supporters who have finally dug their toes 
in. There remains, of course, the possible 
injustice of a putseh by a few determined 
party workers, but that is something that 
can be tested, admittedly not very wdi, at 
general meetings. The Labour party is 
considering amendments to its constitution 
to provide MPs with rights of a hearing 
and of appesLl to the executive, which may 
help. Or it may simply m^ke the farce 
of local ;^lection of candidates a little 
more apparent to everyone.^ 





Justice hill 

Caveat creditor? 


The Government’s defeat in the Com¬ 
mons, by one vote, on an Op^^ltion 
amendment to the Adminstrauon of 
Justice Bill was a curious little parlia¬ 
mentary drama. It was not on any major 
issue of pc^y 4 a^' ffiere were 
mass dmetiobs* But the story is made 
even odder by behaviour of the Tories. 
The clause diat the Commons was 
debating was one that would have given 
the Commercial Court created by the bill 
the right to s^ in private. 

Courts already have this power where 
privacy is thought to further the interasts 
of justice, but ffiis would have provided 
a limited extensbn which was really put 
in to the bill to suit the convenience of 
litigants in commercial cases who want, 
say, to protect trade secrets. 

Since the eighteenth century, the courts 
have bden concerned about how to keep 
the custom of businessmen who might 
otherwise look for less formal, public, 
expensive and slow ways of settling their 
disputes—nowadays, for example, by 
aibitration. The Tories have been rabbit¬ 
ing on against this provision on the 
grounds that justice should be seen to 
be done (which is a good old maxim, but 
then the arbitration cases that might have 
been attracted to this court are not 
usually heard in public anyway) but with- 
but making any great furore about it. 
Now, curiously, it is they Who have 
knocked out the provision which was put 
in to please their City friends. It is doubt- 
ful vriiether the Government will go to 
the trouble of putting it back in again in 
some way. 

Besides the reorganisation of the High 
Court, the Administration of Justice Bill 
has an extremely important set of clauses 
albolishing imprisonment for civil debts. 
England is the only country in western 
Europe, according to the Lord Chancellor, 
that still imprisons people for civil debt; 
the Scots, for example, have never done 
so by 'law. The number of people sent 
to prison has been declining rapidly, but 
in 1968 the county courts still sent nearly 
3,000 people to prison for debt The courts 
will still be able to send people to prison 
for persistently failing to pay maintenance 
or crown debts such as tax or national 
insurance—the distinction in the first case 
being that people may be determined^ to 
do everything they can to avoid paying 
up end in the second that the sUtej unlike 
tradesmen, cannot avoid lumbepng itself 
with ikd debtors. The distinedons are a 
bit nice, but very few peojrfe in, fact go 
tp jail for refusing to pay tax or insurance, 
and the improvements in the proceedings 
for attachment rf earnings shQUljj make it 
a nme useful way df enfor^i^ main- 
^^tehanoe. But as a f<xr c^orcing^ 

payn^, which is upM this jbill to be 
^tanded to Ordinary debt, attadhnnent of 
eailAings has many critics. 


Meat 




HeadfiMe 
you 10^ 
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The National Farmers* Union's deciiii^ 
to organise a one week boycott of 
fatstock markets from this Sunday as a 
protest ag^nst the March price review 
a of reaction about as rapid 
^ d\j£K^^ NFU’s official 

; 4 sxf»i«natipn^al^unh^ it eii#a- 
tically rejected the review straightaway, 
the intervening period has been spent in 
negotiations yttiin the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, in particular in trying to get 
farmers* incomes; referred to the Prices 
and Incom<^ Board.,It is equally true to 
say that this was in reality an excellent 
price review if farmers have the sense 
to make use of it, and most .of the 
impetus for some sort of angry show 
bas come from the grass roots. 

The NFU*s leaders, who have teen 
jogged, albeit not too reluctantly, into 
action by sour comments about soft 
'leadership, are now sitting pretty. It is 
not going to affect their position whether 
tlie boycott worics or not ; nor, since the 
case can hardly be heard in time, is the 
reference of the boycott to the restrictive 
practices court going to hurt them. In 
fact, since contract marketing, which 
accounts for a good <thir^ di pigmeat sales, 
is excluded ; since the Scottish and North¬ 
ern Irish unions have declined to join in ; 
since at this , time of year British meat 
producers do not have the commanding 
hold over the market that they do in, say, 
October ; and since there are at present 
particularly good stocks of meat in cold 
store it is ha^ly likely that the one-week 
l^ycott will provide more than a few 
photographs of empty local markets and 
placard-bearing farmers. Of course, 
butchers may add fuel to a very snuili 
•fire jby topping up prices using tne, boy¬ 
cott as excuse, but Mr Cledwyn Hughes, 
wearing h^ Ministry of Food hat, stated 
firmly on Thursday that prices should not 
^ up. 

Nor does the NFU want the boycott 
to wQik its way through to, and makt 
enemies among, consumers. The point 
is that it has called its members’, bluff. 
If they do not respond, they can h^ly 
go on complaining that the leadership is 
holding back. If they do, the credit will 
go to» the organising power of the NFU. 
^e NFU is in any case pressing on with 
a motley of .odier protest plans. Gbunty 
branches are'being encouragi^ to register 
protests at the ministry’s divisional head¬ 
quarters anjd produce spodpen case 
histories on the effect of foe review. Mem¬ 
bers are encouraged to be more per¬ 
nickety about afoM to meir 

land, and to riiim to buy machinery 
;^hich has gone up in price since foe 
/{review in foe pious hope that foU^ will 
work its way mick to the Goveriiment 
ContinuBd on pdge 32 
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The iiolltics of Glasgow 


Glasgow’s politics are livelier than 
at any time since the war. In 
Tuesday’s elections for the council. 

Labour took four scats from the 
Gonscjva'tive-Pfogressivc , alliance 
[ending the alliance’s dvctall 
control) and two from the Scot¬ 
tish Nationalist party. It was 
•precisely the sort of result (see 
page 14) that Mr Wilson could 
have wi^ed for r Labour’s Aarc 
of the poll was betiter than it 
had been in 1966, immediately 
after his general election victory. 
Glasgow now returns 12 Labour 
MPs and only three Oonaerva- 
flves to Westminster. Its Tory- 
Pro^essive alliance should hang 
on m the corporaition (relying on 
Labour’s hatred of the SNP) in 
a prolongation of what has been 
only its second cime in power 
'in 33 years. The Scottish 
Nationalists, who really achieved 
this for die right by grabbing a 
h.«tful of Labour seats two years 
ago, have been largely responsible 
for putting some overdue beef 
back into political affairs and 
everyone is grateful for h. But 
their star is waning, and even for 
Labour Glasgow is not the 
romanlic city it once was. 

The Clydesiders—some maixist, 
some Independent Labour party 
—who stormed into Parliament in 
1922 to set the world aright stole 
the Speaker’s mace to help make 
their point and lumbered the pty 
for evermore with the myth of red 
Clydeside. Glasgow polhics have 
always been special to Glasgow 
politicians. Glasgow is the 
cockpit of this dection,” was a 
favoured admonition of the late 
and locally much-loved Tory, 
Walter Elliot, as he went about 
maximidog his vote in maig'inal 
KdvingrDvc. Hie class war in 
Glasgow was stark and meaning¬ 
ful in those days even if the city a 
big Irish Catholic population 
helped to keep the Communist 
party down and the godless 
revolution in check. There arc scifll 
socialists around for whom RIP 
means rent, interest, profit. 
Perhaps in the tgyos it is listen- 

Local elections In Glaegow 


ing to these echoes ffom the class 
war that makes Glasgow politics 
confusing. 

With hindsigjhit it is easy to sec 
that Glasgow was never a con¬ 
spicuous barometer at parlia¬ 
mentary or local elections for hov^' 
Scotland or Britain would go, 
despite its apparently pivotal 
position as a major political- 
industrial arena, its bitter baittlcs, 
its 15 constituencies, iii council 
scats, and an electorate only now 
declining from the threequarters 
of a million mark.. The fact that 
Glasgow today responds more 
obediently to national swings is a 
sign of the times, that Glasgow 
is bdng absoibed by the machine 
politics that help to make voting 
behaviour predictable. But for 40 
years Glasgow stood impressively 
amid national politics with its 
mind made up, its decisions 
taken. If Britain had voted like 
Glasgow—“ God help us,” say 
local Tories—the left would have 
kept power continuously at West- 
m'inster ^ince 1922, except for 
1931’s spot of lather. The left 
(Labour and ILP) heralded whait 
others mistook for Britain’s fed 
dawn by seizing 10 seats in 1922, 
and held on in 5 of them even in 
1931. In 1959 the Glasgow Con¬ 
servatives actually had a swing 
against them (and lost two scats) 
while Harold Macmillan was 
sweeping the country ; by 1964 
Labtnir held 13 of the 15 seats— 
although PoHok was won back by 
the Tories three years ago. 

In 1949 the Progressives used 
cx-oflicio votes to sneak back Into 
local power in George Square for 
a brief interlude under the 
doughty Victor Warren, but it 
was not until 1968 that, with 
SNP help, the ri^t was able to 
rule there again. By last year it 
had reached a peak of 59 seat.s 
against Labour’s 37 and -the SNP’s 
15, an overall majority of 7. But 
it was the Nationalists who took 
t2 Labour seats and only one 
Progressive one in 1968 who did 
the real damage. Labour’s eclipse 
was abrupt, a 28-seat majority 


7o votes cast 

-mr- 
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f Progressive 

46.6 

40.4 

26.5 


13.8 

\ Coosefvetive 


—— 

82 


24.4 


39.3 

31.1 

26.6 
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6.7 

3.8 

3.8 
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ttimout 

35.4 

41.4 

43.4 

36.3 

39.3 



atmJihiilated within three years 
although other scats had been 
dribbling away for twice as long. 
'Iliere wero lengthy inquiries into 
the local party. Now it is recover¬ 
ing its nerve. 

If Glasgow po'Iitics seem drab 
nowadays it perhaps reflects the 
city itself as redevelopment tears 
out its old tenement heart and 
the liveliest Glaswegians depart 
for overspill centres or peri¬ 
pheral housing estates. Certainly 
the dose-mouths no longer buzz 
With exekement. Contemporary 
Glasgow has not thrown up the 
signi^ant politicians it once bred 
—John Wheatley, Jimmy Maxton 
and Hector McNeil on the left, 
Bonar Law, Robert Home and 
Elliot on the right, with Pat 
Dollan (who became Labour’s 
second lord provost in 1938) a 
supeib master of organisatuon and 
propaganda to w’hom Glasgow’s 
left stands in permanent ddi>t. 
There has been Hktle enough 
political devil in recent years, and 
scant sign anywhere of potential 
cabineit recruits. By 1968 Labour 
had grown fat, complacent 
and self-sufficient—and ‘pnvatdy 
tainted by the corruptiionf thal 
were desttined for pubHc cKpotiire 
soon after 

But the right was be^nniQg ^ 
rejuvenate itself. A Bpbdi 
young turks from the pi^eMid^ 
very much efficiency-oAeskatiM# 
were* on their way 
politics, irritated as the 

fatuities of their own TW 

giessive party as by 
I^abour policies. They fed 
tip and sometlimes poAkknilly laltf 
—one of the best of l!hcm^ 4t\k 
fnid, had to start off aMtig 
at the city’s informatjbn 
how he went about being electi^ 
a councBkir. Netf^helen it urkii 
the BNP and not the right: wbb 
exploded with a bang, six months 


after Mrs Winifred Ewing won 
the parliamentary by-cleCrion at 
Ham'ihon, just ten miles away. 
The SNP came top in Glasgow in 
1968 with 35.93% of the poll 
compared with the right’s 34.81% 
and Labour’s 25.51%. In 1969, 
however, the Nationalists c^- 
tured only one seat where 20 had 
been looked for, and. thudded 
back to third place with 26.23% 
of the poll, compared with 
the right’s 40.92% and Labour’s 
29.06%. 

Whatever the Nationalists may 
be elsewhere in Scotland, in Glas¬ 
gow corporation they are a left 
group, Which is why Labour hates 
them so and wants to smash them. 
There is no room for competition 
on the left once the machine 
takes over, and in Glasgow the 
machine has finally won by sub¬ 
jugating all the old international 
vision, rebelliousness and utter 
impraotreaHty which was the 
Glasgow left’s indomitable tradi¬ 
tion. It may be progress but it 
can be sad. It is happening on 
the right too, where the Oonserva- 
tives are inexorably tightening 
their grip on ^he P^ogr^vet in 
order to secure the 
■M . peteanmt - 'ter’*.V»n 
efSective^' preieiicf ', 

OlwMow. There is nei McMon 
dl .;m Tofy gsenkp, tom " rife 
Kahabers as a 

ihg our pari&amenftary swfrious 
Oil our local govefiunent sMbdvi- 
tiei,** sMys Mr Offif Alfidi, the 
Qphshrvative regional aghh! 
<Clili8gow>, a newcomer mw Blrir ih 
and out ol Geoige Square 
as I^abour organisen used to^rio. 
The. right has badly needed tl|e 
CbhiervativesV**- new isppiviadi, 
comtog: u» Gbigpvft’ a deouSe or 
morejtfter fWeqriqg die local 
jBlaehifies in EngkUkd, 

, feven npw, despite the 
machines, Glasgow pblhicg posM 
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POLITICAL BRIEF 


qonstaivti Fifty ycftiy after 
Jbhji^%fcLean anti liit Ibltowcrs 
devdc^ed their miUtant socialiMn, 
Ola$gew atiU f^ossesscs Buitain's 
Iktost dan war mecitality^ 

and tibia polatiisei left and righit. 
The city is also scaired by llie 
deep religious divide of Catholic 
and Protestant which provokes a 
Billy-'and-Dan bigotry almost as 
acute as Live>rpoors (besides sus- 
tainfing ]Elangers and Celtic). And 
GlaSgm* above all eUe, is 
obsessed by its appalling housing 
problemi which Labour tackled 
by buUdi^g council houses to the 
limit^r^ rates-subsidnsed cheap 
renw wWch stabilise the Labour 
vote—in a frenried bid to be quk 
at' last of a ^hideous burden of 
slums. 

The historic debate d>out rents 
and rates has degenerated into a 
sterile dialectic producing the 
(impression among etcctors that 
Jjabour . stands only for low rents 
and council housing while the 
right is only for owncr-occupicrs 
and forcing rents up. Labour, 
with a visionary exercise of local 
(power which owed much to it.s 
former leader, Mr W. I.. Taylor, 
took the right with k in signing 
Glasgow's massive overspill agree¬ 
ments. These will decant 250,000 
from the cky as the compre¬ 
hensive redevdopmeni pro¬ 
gramme, also pushed through, 
ultimately rehabilitates 29 differ¬ 
ent areas like Goibais and 
Townhead. But since Glasgow is 
short of space, the housing prob¬ 
lem rumbles on—apparently 
insoluble and eternal. 

'Ihe other local issues arc about 
predictable things, comprehensive 
(*ducation and fee payung, the 
desegregadon of Catholic ^ools, 
and the overdue modernisation of 
•the corporation management 
structure, which badf^r needs the 
co-ordination and streamlining 
that would come, from sensibly 
reducing some 40 major com¬ 
mittees. Glasgow corporation has 
always known where power lies, 
h does not hold with any non¬ 
sense about sharing convener- 
ships. 

The Nationalists have not made 
the full impact on Glasgow 
politics for which they hoped. 


Tbdv main task in one sense is 
Ko seek to command the press and 
opnimi9nicato--which 1ms not hap¬ 
pened, Nobody balds the same 
view of them. labour believes the 
SN? locally to be a ragbag of 
Ideological outcasts, ex-Trots, 
Commies, anarchists, socialists, 
CND-crs, and fasci^s—due for 
imminent break-up as a signiheam 
force that will revert to sectional 
propagandists. The right Can 
atf(^ to be more tolerant. But 
SNP councillors, adopting ; what 
they insist to be middle-way 
pragmatism, arc trying to identify 
and Bght the problem of deccn- 
rrallmtion and democracy in 
btpeaucratic /times. The Nation¬ 
alists are for Scamiinaviia*s kind 
of social democracy that is 
undoctrinaire, and firmly believe 
Glasgow's massive Labour vote to 
be nowhere near so left as every¬ 
body imagines. They have around 
15,000 party members in the cky. 
There is one regional organiser (a 
counoil'loT) working with their 
Scottirfi organiser, who is also 
city based. ^ 

Jjabour reached its nadir in the 
blaze of publicity last year over 
corruption and graft. Three 
l.abour councillors were arrested 
and indicted: two were convicted 
and the third acquitted on a 
techOicalky. Most Glaswegians 
probably accept that graft exists 
in political life and nobody 
believe.'} Glasgow to be out¬ 
rageously corrupt in such matters 
as planning permissions or liquor 
licences. A bit like Chicago, 
Glasgow rather cynically expeots 
its righit-wing politicians to be 
dull and ks left ones corrupt, 
bending in a cruder way than the 
more subtle right. Perhaps if 
anything surprised Glasw^ians 
about their graft scandals, it was 
the prompt action that brought 
the miscreants to court. But since 
practices acceptable in business 
arc corrupt in politics^ Labour 
was distressed, angry and philo¬ 
sophical by turns about what had 
happened. By and large, its Scots 
puritan strain was not amused, 
while its Irish RGs, reared in a 
confessional view of human 
frailty, were more tolerant. Signi¬ 
ficantly, the Catholic vote has so 



Tearing tha haart^^'^and souf—our of Wadgow 


far stayed with I.abour. 

Labour's national execitbive 
stepped in. The Glasgow' city 
party was implicated by associa¬ 
tion and riddled by mismanage¬ 
ment, near-bankrupt in every 
sense, in members, money and 
morale. Its paper membership 
was under 3,000 compared with 
10,000 a few years before—while 
^the communists could muster 
over 2,000, most of them activists. 
Outstanding debts ran to many 
himdreds of pounds, rent and 
rates were not even paid, the 
unions were coo), and 8 seaits went 
uncontested at last year's local 
elections because nobody wanted 
to fight. Mr. Will Marshall, 
Labour's Glasgow-based Scottish 
secretary, was put temporarily in 
charge, and last August was given 
Mr David Marshall, a TGWG 
official but no relative, to organ¬ 
ise at grass-roots level. Njbe 
months have apparently produced 
miracles,, 1,000 new members, 
financial recovery, union l;>acking» 
and a candidates’ panel ruthlessly 
pruned of the dying and the dead. 


Ganerai alection resufts Hi Glasgow 
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Tories to ItAS 


1984 

1966 

1964 

1966 

1964 

1966 

1964 

1964 

1966 

1969-1966 , 
(2 party) 

Bridgeton 

63.6 

58.a 

28.4 

26.7 

71.6 

74.3 




10.9 

Cathcart 

79.3 

79,7 

52J9 

60.7 

47.1 

48.3 




8.1 

Central 

«i.4 

68.7 

29.9 

25.2 

70.1 

74.8 




10.2 

Craigton 

86.9 

80.4 

41.6 

32.7 

68.4 

67.9 



9.4 

9.6 

Gdrbals 

84.8 

6t.7 

230 

22B 

71.4 

73.1 




9.1 

Govan 

70.3 

67.5 

30.6, 

28.1 

650 

67.9 
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KlUhaad . 
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*Sms won bf istbor ini' ifin 1964 bibition 


Policy working parties arc meet¬ 
ing for the firat time in 20 years 
and Mr Marahalll sees the job 
finished in 1971 with labour 
again taking the council. 

'rhe Right-wing Alliance has 
different internal problems but it 
is noticeably soiling them, too. 
The Conservatives mean to wio 
Glasgow corporation for tletn- 
selves and are rapidly eclipsing 
the Progressive group, theoretic¬ 
ally non^poMfical, self-perpetuat¬ 
ing and slowly dying on its feet. 
Ine Tories, from a 1967 toe-hold 
on the council, have 20 membaia 
now, and in two or three mpre 
years the Progressives will alinqst 
certainly have vanished as their 
old guard departs^ the scene. The 
Tory operation has been skHloBy 
conducted. Mr Peter GemmlU, 
the 39-ycar-old lawyer who 
astutely, leads the alliance, is hdm- 
sel'f without paYStlaraeniaify ambi- 
tipfis. But xkhen pbiiess them. 
Mt Teddy Taylor, M? Cath- 
can» and the local countiilloni who 
head the' Tories' Catkcait ginyger 
group, have shown the payoff 
thait can still come in' (Sasgow 
from a shafp eye for a good issue. 
The Qathcart gtoup arc not 
universally esteemed: they have 
been' called hooligans and pemu- 
liSts. But %ey have restored % 
vn|^r to GUsgOw's ioogl politics. 

tight is changkig dgnificantly 
in' other wa^. It now has three 
Qatholic' couriiclllors, which 
reeognjscyi, what/. Labour alraady 
knbwsr^that. the Catholic popula¬ 
tion is appfoaching parity with 
the Proiestanta Glasgow's Labour 
pa»y in ifow turn alinoM 
Info' a that 

tunkies for Tories and SNP. 
They liawe,.^n to on 'top 
in GUsgiSiiSr to ^domihate the game 
elsewhere in Scotland. 
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throu|;h die nationalised steel industry, 
although this has also been referred to the 
restrictive f^ctices court. 

The real irony of the ma^'lteting ban 
is that it requiies sacrifices llom precisely 
those farinen who have reason to 
be pleased with recenlv price reviews— 
which is one good reaion why fanners 
in Scotland and Northern Ireland where 
beef production U concentrated^ while 
delighted to join in the pre-review war 
dance, ire not joining in the Iioycott, 
It wili to see whether meat 

prddiibc^Sare prepared to go to 
such lengths in support of the tradi¬ 
tional farming solidarity which is rein¬ 
forced by the price review system and a 
single union, or whether the dawning 
realisation that different groups of 
farmers really may have conflicting 
interests will produce a few cracks in a 
hitherto apparently united ^ front; 


Covent Garden market 

The past is nearly 
over 

As Covent Garden market celebrates the 
300th anniversary of its charter this week¬ 
end site works are in progress for the new 
£30 million purpose-built market at Nine 
Elms, V^auxhal), which will replace it. By 
the end of 1973, or thereabouts (the time¬ 
table has slipped nearly two years already) 
the space in and around Inigo Jones’s 
once-elegant piazza will be back in the 
hands of the planners for the first time 
since the Earl of Bedford laid out this 
profitable slice of his estate. A local 
authority consortium—consisting of tlie 
Greater London Council, and the two 



councils of Westminster and Camden in 
whose territory the area lies—has drawn 
up a careful scheme for the whole Strand 
to High Holbom district This at. 
present lies stuck in an administrative 
qiferrel between the GLC and the two 
boroughs—the former wanting to set up a 
special developing authority which will 
bypass the usual lengthy local government 
processes, and the two boroughs resisting 
what th^ see as a GLC hid to sew up the 
whole affair its own way, 

TTie 60 acres at Nine Elms will be a 
vast improvement on present arrange¬ 
ments in everything except picturesque¬ 
ness ; although there are doubts whether 
in international terms it will be improve¬ 
ment enough. In local terms it is not the 
hairiest choice either, for although Nine 
Elms has the advantage of being south 
of the Thames it is still only 1^ miles 
from Hyde Park Corner and right on 
of one of the most congested 
river crossings, Vauxhall bridge. The 
bridge approaches are being improved 
and other hew or improved access roads 
are being gouged out ^ this much-mauled 
neighbourhood. The GLC planners are 
confident that other road improvements 
will cope with increased lorry traffic from 
London airport to Nine Elms. AH this 
can be set off against the decrease in 
morning and evening -lorries trundling 
through the west end—although London 
shopkeepers and caterers will now fight 
their way back from the early morning 
market in the full flood of commuter 
traffic over the Thames. 

The market authority is bound by law 
to offer all existing traders a place in the 
new market, and traders from the local 
Borough market too. The authority does 
not foresee a high dropout rate, although 
many small dealers must surely find the 
upheaval and the new costs too much. 
The rents envisaged at this stage are 38s 
a square foot plus rates ; rents in the old 
market vary wildly, but are certainly far 
cheaper on average. On the other hand, 
Nine Elms will be far more efficient, and 
should be worth the extra cost. 


Samaritans 

Lifeline 


The Samaritans organisation, which was 
set up by the Rev Chad Varah in 1953 
to help people on the brink of suicide, is 
appealing for over £500,000. The money 
Is to go on training and expanding the 
numlier of branches, and on organising a 
national publicity campaign, for many of 
those who need help most do not know 
where to get it. Setting up a Samaritan 
branch, where the telephone is maimed 
found the clock, does seem to have some 
effect, br Christopher Bagley has shwn 
that between 1960 and 1963 the suicUe 
rate 6 ^ by 6 per cent or so in 15 
where Saniantan branches had bwn dt^ 
lished, while in the various matching towns 



Mght watch for tha doath call 


with roughly the same social and economic 
mix the' rate went up by about so per 
cent. Samaritan branches do not give 
people advice, but try to establish human 
contact. Amateur psychology is very much 
out, and the aim is to put the potential 
suicide in touch with people who can 
help him. Whether he goes to see them is 
his decision. 

About 4,600 people—or roughly one in 
every 10,000—'kilM themselves in 1968, 
though the numbers have been falling by 
about 200 a year since 1963. Moat of 
tho.se who die arc over 65, alone and 
isolated and sometimes suffering from 
incurable diseases, though students are 
also more prone to suicide than the rest of 
the population, with Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge having particularly high rates. 
There are more suicides than, the average 
in London espedally in the bedsit 
boroughs like Kensington and Chelsea and 
Hampstead, and the same goes for the 
prisons. 

While successful suicides have been 
falling, the number of unsuccessful 
attempts has been going up, probably at 
the rate of 10 per cent a year, though 
clearly this is very difficult to work out 
exactly. One estimate suggests that one 
person in every thousand has 
one time or another. Better resuscstetton 
techniclues are probably responsible for 
the grcmrig number who do not succeed, 
although some attempts are designed to 
draw attention to the person*® misery 
rather ^tfian to, kill them. But 30 per emt 
of the pepplc wfio have attempted ^iaicide 
again within a year. The Samaritaiis 
ait certainly dealiizw with the genuinely 
syicidal, for their “ clients ** have a suicide 
rate that is tfairty times the 
average. The act that, rightly, abdfislm 
the offence of Attempted suloidc in t 1961 
mede ke^ng lecoi^ pf those 
tried owe dmcult The law now FO' 
teots their pri\^y but can leave iihem^ m 
much the same isolatipfi 
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Baric is the newest name in 
computing. 

As such you might expect it to 
be at the ba^ of the Ikldin 
the ra^ to provide the bert 
business services for the thriving 
and developii^ business world of 
today hnd: tomoriow.. 

But the hiGt is diat we 
ahoady haven head start. We 
have ^ customnS^iim stutad 
onlday 7th with 2,000 clidm 


- We have the resources—the mergm* 
of ICL’s bureau subsidiary IC^— 
the biggest British bureau—and 
the Customer Services Division 
of Barclays Bank, arms Baric 
with more drill, more branches 
and more ex^rience than any of 
riiecomp^tion. 

Wh^ our ni^ pdansare in- 
nouhced ^^ly, we thipit t)iey wfll 
set the ct^put^ bureah'l^dness 
even mcNre dedaivdlyiim ^ 


BARIC 

Baric Computing Services Luhited 
U;K. Headquarters: 

Kidsgrove, Stokeon-Tretd; Staffs. 

Sales Offices m Belfast, 
Birmingham. Bristol,: Cbrk, DtOdin, 
Edinburgh, Glai«ow'Leeds, 
Liverpool, Londc^ Mandi^ster,' 
NottincduuD.Shdmeld. , 


An ICL^Barcloyt iOpmpittny 
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Thfi Gfs W 9 hm’ 9 , S 9 i$ the t^Modiah atmy, Ahtf 90 wa» Uneh Ho 


The old army ^rurobles. Can the 
new one get,th&f© W» time? 

FROM,. SPECIAL COW€8PONOENT IN, PNOM PENN 


Caii^>Mid.'’s resistance t^ Vietcor^v and 
North Vietnamese ttobps eDibing away* 
Over the wedkM;Knom PehMost What 
little control it Veng 

and’vSvay Rie& 'the, 

Mekong east;'of 

goyermnent bai^e|^ni^i&si^ east 

b4nk near or the terry 

town of Neak lipong It is. 

supposed that th^^men haVe eij^r Hed 
or.been Capts^'tWs^^ 
col^. now ha^^their kbEpaoi^ 
ixim. ' . ; 

At i^week the 

niaixi^.iifjl^ ivnnm^ tree o( 

cm|;e4’w^ the tbcal Jiaihabite'atft. The 
e 2 isle^‘"a^^ nom i^nh was 

gaar^: .&r«two (fayr,. I^pre reinforce* 
nient& «rcty^M}y only one' battalion of 
mainly new recruits. They were not dig¬ 
ging in, and we^e. Sticking dose to the 
road, tlieir only ,4jjbe of withdrawal. 

The point of these jlcvelo^nients is not 
that the VietGong are matching on Pnonl 
Penh. No One anoWs 'WItot the North 
Vietnamese mean to dh>, ,hut their 
troops ceitahdy <fo roads, 

to advance along. ;Th^ have in fact 
already got consideral^y doser to the 
capital by movii^ throt^hf t^e inarms 
west of Route i. The jxi^.t is radier d^t 
Cambodia’s military resbhrc^ are runhmg 
out rather quickly. Tt may seem^ extra-' 
ordinary that there should have biefn only 
one battalion along Route 1 but the 
explanation was probably the obvious one 


that there were for ihb momeiift no cldieir' 
trobps available. 

A rough calculation based on trq’S'vfo' 
’jmost of the fighting areas suggest that 
since the end of March nine battaiiomt, 
' have disinti^ated, a*W pf\ 

men have been taptumdL^^ 
off by the Vietnamese. Perhaps another 
. [pti battalions are currently surrouhde^ 
;Qr so engulfed in a Vietcbjpg-contrdlleo 
as to be neutralised j4tNR:her nine 
filter tied dowh hy a potejrtfcd^Viet- 
cong ^threat so that they ca#dt move or, 

. like the brigade, at Svay Riei:% town, 
jcannot get across V4etcong-hetd teriiioiy 
■;^tU be ui^„ elsewhere, v 

This accow conservatively* |br s 6 me 
30 battalions (and the, cohm'inelude^^ 
in the seepnd and third cafogorks* the 
three paratroop battalions that are Cam- 
l)adia*s elite troops). In Prince Sihanouk’s 
day Cambodia was meant to have 5 f> 
infantry battalions. The odds are that 
many ik these were under .strength. There 
are claims; now that this figure has been 
doubled hy heavy recruiting up amund 
100 . Rven if that h true—^and giveij that 
the calculation is based on very ih^ni- 
plete information—it is obviou.s that 
Cambodia,has few resources to play with. 

North Vietnam for its p^rt now has a 
large recruiting base in die areas' its 
troops control, ^e Pnom Penh gov^- 
ment naturally insists that few if any 
Cambodians are supporting the Vietcong. 
Conversations with touhtry people and a 


few first-hand reports from people who 
have seen the Vietcong sug^st the situa¬ 
tion is rather more csomplicated. 

Prince Sihanouk always u^ to say 
thm were only 500 Khmers Rouges-*- 
'"Cambodian communirt guerrillas—in the 
* coUnti;^. Other intelligence estimates put 
re between^ 2,000 and 3,000. In 
rm^hdrth-east, on the rubber plantations 
naUr thev. American and Semth Vkl- 
hasi^se opemtioh in die Fish Hook, ta 
snaii^ as a quarter^ oe a thiiri of the com- 
lUuniiit forces obsmyed on several oc<^ 
siona^h^yp been Cambodians. la the past 
; week peasants |i)losig Route 1 near PUcan 
i, Penh , have Miked m seeing Gambodinns 
at wdl as Vietnamese operating In ^ieir 
"wU^s.'- 

tln^dbubtedly the Vietnamese dommU- 
niats piwide pit military punc^ i^ the 
control But thf unpleaMnt fopt 
is noyf jnwlved .Itt U 
l civil ivar.. cCaiiM 

may wjii p^t, and it come 
" )lBut it ;imust.;he that'i/duef'Bn^ 

,, "^ass s3fairf\;si^dir|ife 
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ment even when Prince Sihanouk was in 
charge ; that the government's presence 
in much of the countryside is feeble or 
non-existent ; that the Vietcong have 
perfected the teciiniques proselytising 
peasants ; and that where they fail to 
convince they never shrink from the 
economical application of force. 

The only bright spot for Pnom Penh 
is the arrival, which began at the week¬ 
end, of Cambodian troops who have been 
serving with the American Special 
Forces in South Vietnam. About 600 are 
being flown in each night on American 
planes, together with their American 
equipment. They are well trained and 
experienced by comparison with much of 
the Cambodian, anny. But it remains to 
be seen how they will do without their 
American advisers and the artillery and 
air support they had learnt to expect. 

The fact that these men, who may 
eventually number 10,000, have brought 
their American equipment implies con¬ 
tinuing and sizeable American aid to keep 
them supplied. The Cambodian govern¬ 
ment has also announced this week that 
other military aid it has requested is 
already arriving. It is still not clear 
whether this means anything more than, 
the captured Vietcong arms and ammu¬ 
nition which the South Vietnamese and 
Americans started flying in during April. 
Certainly Cambodia wanted much more ; 
it asked for brand-new western equipment 
for an army of 200,000. The Americans* 
refusal to provide this is obviously a dis¬ 
appointment here. The Cambodians, 
however unrealistically, were working 
themselves up to fight a war of national 
survival. 

Instead the government has little 
choice but to say it approves of the 
American and South Vietnamese inter¬ 
vention. Certainly in government quarters 
the American action/is seen as justified 
simply because North Vietnam is held 
respon^ble, in the' first instance, for 
everything that has happened. But the 
feelings of the government’s more left- 
wing and younger supporters, including 
some students and intellectuals, may be 
more mixed. The government gives the 
impression of waiting on events. 

One feels that some people in or near 
it still count on the United States to 
rescue them should the situation become 
disastrous. The likelihood that the harder 
America and South Vietnam strike in 
Cambodia the .jubre unpleasaat North 
Vietnam will be towards the Pnom Penh 
government is just not the sort of far¬ 
sighted calculation that this government 
has been making up to now. 

One way of buying 
time 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAIGON 
As thousands of American and South 
Vietnamese troops sweep into the Viet¬ 
cong’s Catribodian .sanctuaries frolni 


different |^K)ints along the border, it looks 
as though President Nixon ha.s decided 
that if he is going to risk the ptilitical 
consequences of going into Cambodia at 
all the^ is no point in being half-hearted 
about it. The allied generals who have 
been eyeing the base area.s in Cambodia 
for years have at last got tlieir wish and, 
once across the Rubicon, the Americans 
seem determined to hit as many of the old 
communist refuges as they can reach. 

Allied troops are now operating in an 
area stretching from the Cambodian 
salient known, as the Parrot’s Beak, 50 
miles from Saigon, to the regions border* 
ing iht provinces of central South Viet¬ 
nam. I'he first units to move were Vietna¬ 
mese who, with their American advisers, 
swept into the Parrot’s Beak in an attempt 
to trap the Vietcong forces by a pincer 
movement from south and west. They 
have pushed,along the main road linking 
CaTnt:^dia with Vietnam as far as the 
provincial capital of SvayRietvg. Infantry¬ 
men from the American 25th division 
. moved in from the north seal off any 
Vietcong escape in that direction. 

On May 1st, at least 8,000 Americans 
and 2,000 Vietnamese, ferried by 
helicopter or riding in tanks, crossed into 
the rubber plantations, forest and farm¬ 
land in the part of Cambodia east of 
Miniot known as the Fish Hook. By 
May 5 th American annoured units 
pushing up from the south had reached 
and bombarded the town of Snoul, 
capturing its airfield. On Wednesday more 
troops were thrown in to sweep two 
regions farther to the north-cast. 

As in other places, the search is for rice, 
arms and communist bunker complexes, 
but in this area the American command 
also hopes to find and destroy the 
communist headquarters for ail South 
Vietnam. It is believed that Hanoi’s 
Central Office for South Vietnam 
(COSVN)—the nucleus of all military and 
political activities in southern 

provinces—Established' itself t here when 
allied pressure made its existence 
impossible in Vietnam. 

In the hills and thick jungle of 


Ratanakiri province in north-east 
Cambodia a third operation rolled into 
action on 'Fuesday. The objective is a 
communist base area at the southern end 
of the Ho Chi Minh trail and on a 
tributary of the Mekong river, a key 
point in Hanoi’s long supply route to the 
south and an obvious jumping-off place 
for communist attacks on the highland 
towns of Pleiku and Kontum. 

It is all very reminiscent of earlier large- 
scale efforts to wipe out com muni.st base.s 
inside Vietnam, particularly Operations 
Junction City (which was zdso looking for 
COSVN) and Cedar Falls ni 1967. The 
huge numl>ers of troops lifted about by 
helicopter, the line.s of tanks pushing 
forward and the massive covering air aiid 
artillery strikes are the same. But in this 
case th6 emphasis is on speed, on 
saturating the chosen areas with troops 
protected by swiftly, positioned fire 
support bases, and closing the ring before 
the en<^y and his equipment can move 
out. - , 

The allies’ objective—and nobody can 
tell yet whether the sweeps may not be 
extended along the whole of the Cam¬ 
bodian frontier and perhaps be supple¬ 
mented by jpaids into communist staging 
areas , in LRos —is to wipe out as many 
supply dumps, camps, hospitals and 
bunker cornplexes as possible before the 
rains begin. So far there has been little 
resistance and officials in Saigon and 
Washington have emphasised that it is 
not Vietcong troops and cadres they are 
after so much as the whole intricate 
communist system of logistics and 
command. 

No enormous caches have. yet been 
found. In the Fish Hookj the Americans 
and South Vietnamese have unearthed 
over 4,000 small arms, some trucks and 
426 tons of rice—enough, it is said, to feed 
II communist battalions for ten weeks. 
Military spokesmen emphasise that they 
do not expect immediate results as both 
supplies and bunkers are well hidden. 
The COSVN headquarters itself is said 
to be 130 feet unde^round. But the 
American command believes that if it can 
find the caches and destroy the carefully 
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about fluids 



Before you order valves, pumps, meters or water treat¬ 
ment equipmUtit, a creative biding decision can save you 
considerable time and money. Here's how. Let Crane 
hdp you treat fluids handling as a creative function, a 
coordinated operatiiHi in off its aspects. 

Selection of the ri^t desim. Purchase from a sin^e 
source of supply and responsibility. Delivery. Installation. 
Payment in ainy currency. Poformance. Eronomy. Most 


profitable application of equipment. 

This new approach is Crane's concept of fluids handling. 
It's all yours when you order from Crane - makers of 
the most complete line of fluids handling equipment in 
the world. 

For prompt action, ccmtact the Crane company or dis¬ 
tributor nearest you. Or, write to Crane Co., Worid 
Headquarters, at 300 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 



remote control of any standard valve. 


CRANE 
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comtructed fortifications the Vie^ong 
will have to wait until the dry season 
begins in October before they can rebuild. 
It b a way to buy time for Vi^tuanusa- 
tion and perhaps to fpresfeall la.rge* 
scale attacks on ^e remaining American 
forces for the next faw months. 

In southeast Cambodiai at least| ttie 
allies may be disappointed. The Vle^ong, 
pushing' westward, now control a (large 
area of rich rice-growing country. They 
are reckoned to have a year’s supply of 
arms- And they were hardly taken by 
.surprise. Informed sources in Saigon say 
that two days after Prince Sihanouk 
fell they began taking precautions, 
encircling their bases with guards and 
shortly afterwards moving the whole 
communist organisational structure back 
into Cambodia. The higher-placed the 
cadres, the farther they went, and supplies 
followed. In this part of Cambodia, 
where the communists have been strong 
for so long and where the remnants of 
government authority were swiftly 
ejected' in the past few weeks, moving 
supplies is not a question of coolies along 
trails, but of trucks over good roads. 
Farther north, where the terrain gets 
rougher, the Vietcong’s difficulties will 
increase. 

The Americans say that their sweeps 
into Cambodia will be short, sharp opera¬ 
tions conducted with as much surgical 
precision as possible. They hope also that 
some of the pressure will be taken off the 
Cambodian government, Tbc danger is 
that, instead, the Vietcong, escaping west¬ 
wards, will swallow up General Lon Nol 
and his colleague.s as they go. 


Muted in Moscow 

Not since i960 Has a Soviet prime 
minister called a press conference on his 
own ground. When Mr Kosygin did .so 
on Monday, to attack the American entry 


EKJ Q,%M. Special No. 6 

INVESTMENT IN 
LATIN AMERICA 

Huge opportunities for foreign 
investment etrll exiat in Latin America, 
but persistence in out-worn attitudes 
to boat countries can bring 
disappointment. Q.E.R. Special No. 6 
stresses the need to wwk ;jn hafrnpny 
wHh o#|iiidventijgA| 

baofcgi^uIrMef^td^ Sp^rs pdicy 
reeommendeticdie. ^ 
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Kotygin f 'MtH Oromyko): IMIt to toy 

into C!lanibodi%; his perfonnance way one 
of studied moderation-^r indecision. Mr 


. their iaypty^siaent 0n the spot, by spon- 
host (rf the 

‘point'^ put Russia’s political disnwi^^ 
thi 8 C«»le. :<:.^‘Su|me people have ex^t«^ 
ini wOnk>#e^tii«aainess to support 


,, twets dhit they are ,ui 


" ifter , .AmcricAn imp«iiiruw»r 
on the hand, would:Sroy|^ 
ip feltabkli^^ *^ior the Incl&hizM^ 
itruggte Ri;'weU A? -’powerful bR<adng’‘ 
rAhd”a!J^6utsai^tr" , , ' 

In fhe ebnt^f of the solidailSy con¬ 
ference, these mre fine-soundingr wo^s. 
Mh fact, thi^ well-worn ; and in all 
the recent noodi^bf speechesr government 


speecheif^ government 


Kosygin was condemnatory enough of th^ **^2itements andf editonala dn Cambodia 
American action. What he did not make Chinese have not gone beyond them, 
dear was what the Soviet Union was Nor has anything been said to imply that 
going to do about it. Chinese intend now to interpret these 

The Russian govcitiment, he said, more poskively than -they 

would draw the appropriate con- years. All-out 

elusions ” for its own policy. It.was ” con- sypport in these terms would mean con¬ 
sidering ^ whether to increase military aid tmuing the flow of rifles and rice to North 
to North'Vietnam. Was the time ripe for Viet^m--and perhaps sending an extra 
calling a new conference on Indochina ? supply for the effort in Cambodia—but 
“ This is a time not for conferences, but ^ more. Fighting m Cambodia does not 
for action to stop the aggression ’*—but threaten to spill over into China itself. 
Mr Kosygin left himself a bolt-hole big P^®** experience only^ ^such a 

enough for a coach and horses ^ this was threat would be likely to bring China into 
an issue for the peoples of Indochina the war. ■ 

themselves to decide. political commitment is quite 

The Ifeviet Union, he said, respects the another thing. Unlike the #Russian$ the 
neutrality, sovereignty, independence and r P.V^ themselves wholly 

territorial integrity of Cambodiaa theory behind Prince Sihanouk and his new- 
in which the United States wUl be happy goyernment-in-exile-^omplete w 11 h 
to join him. The Soviet Union- (which ^ committee—in 

midweek was still maintaining its embassy ^be Chinese, this x*nd of 

in Pnom Penh) recognises “ the neutralist suPPort risks and many 

government of Cambodia that pursues Sihanouk, m his characteristic- 

peace, not war “-a backhander for ally extravagant style, has been outdoing 
General Lon Nol, but hardly a rousing the New China News Agency as a propa- 
encouragement to Prince Sihanouk and gandist for Mao Tse-tung the beacon 
the govemment-in-exile he announced the and the Chinese people 

folloW day. The United States was .^5 ^reat champions of freedom and 

justicc. Thc oustcd Cambodian leader 

nrtofigont nPo-iSlafiftnQ anH naft airwTniints ^°^d the members of the Indochincse con- 
present negotiations and past agreements . _ , *1. .. 1 

might be endangered “ if it so unrere- 

moniously violates its obligations.” And ^ 

Mr Nixon was ticked off for preaching colleagues 

not echo thesb thouglus. 

thflf crtmi»’Am#rlMn^wnator» ar^ravinff North Vietnamese, particularly, 

that some American senators are saying. u««,» 

WWch said, hb flew with Mr Brezhnev to 

^^A tread a midd)^ path between Moscow ana 

a£La«.r .hrlSnenl P«Hing. At the Indochinesc conference 

rLhS!k?a ^ *‘'® P"™® minister, Mr Pham Van Dong, 

sovereign state of Czechoslovakia. tharjkbd China for its aid but avoidS 

any re^frepce to Chou En-lai’s attack on 
the ^Russians. In Moscow, a week earlier, 
Pol^inn Kin the barty boss, Mr Le Duan, Had simi- 

r wl\fI ly ICII l\w iJiy i-^fusecl to echo Mr Brezhnev’s Attacks 

but Hanoi is wary China. ThU week Mr Lc Duan is 

^ in rekim* reportedly making the same 

plea for increased aid that he had put to 
The Chinese have gOh^ no jfurtber Aaii the Russians. He is also rumoured to be 
he Russians m jcbmmitting thcinsehf5iii to preissing tile Chinese to allow t^ptt trans- 
kction ;,over gpOgraiiny shipments of Russian aid across China to 

las gmn them .a aeM«W i^roapaianda Vietnaift^ 

iptvantage. Mr 4»^ niil^s away, The Chinese, do not seem to have 

night.lecture i^oreign Cfornes^i^en^ Phstructed Russian; aid to, Hatioi since 
tbput- his concern, fo^r Gamimiah the eiid of the cultural j^olution ; tbe 
leutrality. But the Chinese demonstmtod l^t, violent disruption jpublitly, reported 


Peking talks big 
but Hanoi is wary 

The Chinese hiftye gpne no further than 
thb Russians to cotoimtding thetpsehf^ to 
actipn;,over Gantooi^ia- .Su.t. gppgia^hy 
has given them ,.a (tototod |if(m|kganda 
advantage. Mr .Ap^giP* 
might... lecture foreign eorre^mi^en^ 
abcut- his floncem, fof Camoodiah 
neutrality. But the Chinese demohttmtod 
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Sihanouk with his " ait^out supponar,** or at laast host at dinnar, Mao 


was in the summer of 1968 and the last 
Russian protest was in April, 1969. But 
the Russians have reinsured themselves 
against a recurrence of trouble by diver¬ 
ting much of their aid traffic to the sea. 
Fourteen Soviet ships are now carrying 
50,000 tons a month—^50 per cent more 
than last year—l)y the Cape route to 
North Vietnam. The North Vietnamese 
have also increased their own fleet, and 
the Russians are rebuilding Haiphong 
harbour to increase its capacity tenfold. 

For over a year now, Soviet aid to 
North Vietnam has been largely economic 
rather than military. To a great extent 
this is a response to a changed military 
situation ; after the Americans stopped 
Iwmbing the north, the Russians halted 
their deliveries of anti-aircraft units and 
heavy artillery. The Chinese, at the same 
time, withdrew some engineering troops. 
But the .shift in aid also reflects North 
Vietnam’s increasing concern with post¬ 
war economic development. Hanoi’s most 
important policy statement this year was 
Mr Le Duan’s massive speech in. February 
which dealt mainly with the problems of 
economic construction. 

There have been few clues recently to 
Hanoi’s military thinking. The reactions 
to America’s Cambodian expedition were 
full of the usual propagandist .sound and 
fury. Strategic pronouncements have been 
at a minimum lately and no revealing 
documents have been captured since last 
October. Nor has there been any indirect 
hint of policy changes as a re.sult of a 
shift in the balance of power among Ho 
Chi Minh’s successors. But such a move¬ 
ment may be taking place now in the 
form of the first major party purge ever 
to be publicly announce by Hanoi. 

It is not yet clear who is to be purged 
or why. But the politburo notice, signed 
by Mr Duan, suggested that .North Viet¬ 
nam is facing a serious problem of party 
morale that may be damaging the war 
eflTort; the, " fighting determination ” of 
c^d^ w “ sagging ” and weak points and 
^ortcomings ** have definitely aflTecteci 
die party leadership.” The purge 


announcement put much more .emphasis 
on the kind of failing—poor managerial 
ability—that Mr Duan considers impor¬ 
tant than on the ideological slackness that 
is denounced by his rival Mr Truong 
Chinh. This suggests that the purge may 
be designed to reinforce Mr Duan’s 
leading position. If this is what it is, and 
if Mr Duan still counts himself a friend 
of the Russians, then for all China’s warm 
support Hanoi today may be readier to 
listen to Moscow than Peking. 

Er, urn 

Mouthing in the communist world, 
niuiiibling in the anti-communist one. If 
Mr Nixon found comfort in the reactions 
of his allies it must have been the small 
one that at least even the critics were less 
vociferous than some of his countrymen. 

From the Australians and the Thais he 
got straightforward approval, though Mr 
(iorton found it expedient to point out 
that no Australians were involved in the 
push into Cambodia. But it was another 
tale in western Europe. The French 
g(>vernment, true to its previous policy, 
argued that the move into (Cambodia 
could only prolong the war in Indochina 
and unite the communists. The Germans 
and Italians expressed not exactly dissent 
but unease. 

In Britain, Mr Michael Stewart predict¬ 
ably offered the United States sober 
support with that dogged persistence that 
infuriates the Labour left. Mr Wilson, as 
predictably, demonstrated concern for 
almoftt everything, not least the same left 
wing, but, above all, for the continuity of 
the American policy of Vietnamisation 
and ultimate withdrawal. Would the 
American intervention lead to a quick 
peace or to further events difficult to 
control ? Mr Wilson did not know. The 
Conservative party did not either (bar Mr 
Enoch Powell) but it noisily expressed 
its dislike of the way Mr Wilson had 
said SO. 


In Asia, the Indian prime minister 
declared that the American action would 
escalate the scene of conflict, whatever 
precisely that might mean, and sensibly 
appealed'for all concerned to come to, the 
conference table, a notion backed by U 
Thant as an ” indispensable step of the 
utmost urgency.” The Japanese foreign 
minister permitted himself a first reaction 
that Mr Nixon’s action had been “un¬ 
avoidable,” then relapsed into inscrutable 
silence. 

In Jakarta the Indonesians, despite the 
refusal of China, North Vietnam and 
North Korea to take it as anything but an 
antiwximmun'ist solidarity s^how, pushed 
ahead with their plans for an Asian 
conference, probably on May i6th and 
17th. They hope it will call for all outside 
forces to quit Cambodia, for a reacti¬ 
vation of the International Control Com¬ 
mission, for UN discussion and for a con¬ 
ference of the Asian participants in the 
conflict. Like Japan and Malaysia, which 
will both be there if it is ever held, they 
hope the conference will not merely de¬ 
nounce the communists in Indochina. It 
seemed a thinnish hope. 

Ireland 


Jack fights back 

The dismissal of two members of the 
Dublin government because of their 
reported involvement in plans to smuggle 
arms into Ireland—for use, of course, in 
the North—^will be seized upon by the 
wilder Ulster elements, whether Paisleyitc 
or Craigite, as justification for their in¬ 
transigent policies. Yet this week's sen¬ 
sational* events in Dublin suggest that tlie 
republic’s prime minister has won a not¬ 
able victory for his policy of restraint. 

Mr Jack Lynch is a fair terror. Four- 
years ago he became prime minister 
becau.se he was a fairly low common 
denominator. The rival ambitions of the 
really ambitious Fianna Fail leader’s— 
including the two men now dismissed, Mr 
Gharles Haughey, thp finance minister, 
and Mr Neil Blanay, minister of agricul¬ 
ture—cancelled each other ofit, and quiet 
Jack emerged as a kind of intei'im 
solution. Dublin sat back to wait and see 
who would ease him out. 

By the end of 1968. it looked as if Mr 
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monde comprend. 

Nei nostri saloni per le conferenze tutd 
'Comprendono. 

I viiB konferensnim alia. 

I ¥ores medesal forstds alt if allP. 

; 1 



When you hold an international con-; 
ference at one of London's Westminster, 
Hotels, you can be quite sure you'jl have no 
puzzled expressions on the faces of your 
delegates- no matter where they’re from. 

We’ve spent over a quarter of a million- 
pounds ensuring that everyone understands, 
and is understood. After all, that's what a ' 
conference is all about. 

As well as facilities for simutUineous 
seven language translation, we have some- 
of the world’s most advanced sound equip¬ 
ment to make sure everyone hears and is 
heard, and colour closed-circuit TV to 
make' sure everyone sees. 

In other words,everyaudiov; ,- : 
visual aid you need to 
get the point across. 



Grosvenor House, Kensington Close 
Hotel, the Hyde Park Hotel and the 
Hotel Meuriee-our four luxury hotels wi^ 
conference facilities-all offer expert con¬ 
sultancy, from the best room for your meet; 
ing, to entertainment for delegates’ wives. 

And we’ve got some surprises for you 
if you think good food just isn't found in 
hotels. Our restaurants are famous in their 
own right. ■ 

Organisation, the. latest facilities, excel-, 
lent service... they acid up to a successful 
conference in any language. 

Contact our Conference Sales Execu¬ 
tive, the Marketing Dept.; Westminster 
Hotels, 166 High Holborn London WCl. 
Tel: 01-836 1213 Telex: London 262263 
Telegrams: BONHOMIE LONDON • 



WESTWIIISTER HOTELS LONDOU 

The London Division of Trust Houses. 
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■ Worldwide turnover £253,000,000 
as against £211,000,000. 

■ Income from trading and trade 
investments virtually unchanged 
despite the . severe pressure on 
prices in the UK and Europe and 
the cost of servicing a heavy 
capital investment programme. 

■ This capital programme and in¬ 
creased expenditures on explora¬ 
tion and research reflectthe Group's 
intention that long-term growth 
should be derived increasingly from 
internal development. 

■ Re-organisation in the UK, begun 
the previous year, took shape in 
1969. 

■ It remains the Group's policy to 
make an investment in the chem¬ 
ical industry and to expand 
its interests ill th'e USA. 




1966 

1967 

1968 

IMO 

Ordinary shares 
in issue 

123.79 

123.94 

128.67 

131.03 

Group turnover 

144.41 

151.22 

210.99 

2S3.05 

Cash flow 
from operations 

10.24 

11.67 

12 ’90 

11.18 

Capital expendi¬ 
ture' after 
investment grants 

13.50 

10.86 

17.23 

27.50 

Income from 
trading and 
trade invest¬ 
ments 

Income from BP 

18.94 

14.26 

20.46 

15.29 

24.24 

16.46 

24.20 

18.40 


33.20 

35.75 

40.70 

40.74 

Interest 

Tax 

Minorities 

1.68 

7.51 

.97 

1.83 

6.79 

1.78 

2.54 

8.71 

1.84 

2.02 

0.34 

2.35 

Profit available 
Overspill 

ao4 

1.15 

25.37 

1.00 

27.61 

1.00 

2^ 

0.M 

Available af tbs 
menAersaime 
parontaompany. 

24.19 

26.3? 

28.61 

27.07 


The Burmah Oil Comnany Ltd, 175 West Georg^S^GIasgolw* C2 

London OmOe: Burmah House. Chiswell Street, ECl 
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J^ynch had hsd it. The almost-always 
ruijing party had staged a referenduin 
with the aim of changing the electoral 
system so that it would become the ever- 
ruling party; and the electorate had 
promptly dowered it. The opposition 
parties were riding high, and Mr Lynch’s 
impatient rivals were sharpening their 
knives. But Mr Haughey, who docs seem 
to be a bit accident-prone, retired hurt 
then as he did again two weeks ago on 
budget day. Mr Blaney got himself so well 
hated by the powerful farmers' associa¬ 
tions that the Taoiseach had to take over 
the negotiating with them—which left 
Mr Blaney looking foolish and did Mr 
Lynch no harm at all. And Mr Michael 
Morain, the minister of justice, shut him¬ 
self out of the race by outdoing Mr 
Nixon's Mr Mitchell as an advocate ^ 
fierM law-’n-order measures that enaljled 
critics to say that he was acting like an 
Ulster Unionist. 

Quiet Jack proceeded to pick up his 
stricken party, give it a good shake, and 
lead it to an unsurpassed victoiy in last 
June’s elections. After that personal 
triumph there was only one angle from 
which Fianna Fail's hard men could 
penetrate his new armour; and that was 
by charging him with softness towarrl 
Belfast. True, he liad moved his little 
army up to the border—‘but mainly to 
make it harder for wild men from the 
south to get across and join in the 
northern m 614 e. True, he had taken the 
question to the UN S^urity Clouncil; but 
he had not made enough of a song and 
dance there to satisfy a near-Derryman 
like Mr Blaney. 

Just what did happen in the small 
hours of Wednesday morning ? It seems 
there are likely to be as many versions 
as there have b^n about what fell on Mr 
Haughey, or what Mr Haughey fell off, 
on April 22nd. But {he nub of the thing 
was that the prime minister felt strong 
enough to issue a peremptory demand, for 
the resignation of Mr Haughey and Mr 
Blaney and to announce that a third 
minister, Mr Kevin Boland, had already 
resigned. Mr Lynch has evidently had 
^ough of being threatened^ pushed 
around and undemuned by men who still 
regard themselves as his seniors and 
betters. And he has picked a good issue to 
fight them on. Mad tadk about a. cross- 
border war is good enough for Mr Ian 
Paisley’s customers,. but in the republic 
most Irishmen have reached a higher level 
of political saiiity. 

Czichoslovd cia _ .. . 

Husak gets hjs 
seal of af^rovat 

RidM bllR feAST EUROPE ^ 
CjpRteSPONOEMT 

lifr IBirezhnev wat decorate as ti hero of 
^ wcialist Republic in 

^8 week. It it tote bo^ 
lie i^'irttitably ki^c^ed. His Jpifmous 






Bf9thft6V ffeftf to HasBk (far right) : ” / khow lust ths doctrine you need 


visit to the country was in .August, 1968. 
Mr Brezhnev’s brief visit this week pre¬ 
sumably implies approval of the degree 
of “ normality ” restored to Czechoslo¬ 
vakia under Mr Husak’s guidance ; it 
should help the Czechoslovak leader to 
maintain his hold over the party. 

It was the Russians who dhose this 
week, when the 25th anniversary of 
Czechoslovakia's liberation from the 
Germans is being celebrated, for the 
formal signature of the new twenty-year 
treaty of friendship which was initialled 
by Mr Gromyko in Prague in March. 
The agreement, as was to be expected, 
enshrines the concept of the Brezhnev 
doctrine ; the preamble states explicitly 
that the protection and reinforcement of 
“ the achSeveraents of socialism ” is “ the 
c^ommon international duty of all socialist 
countries." 

The fourteen articles of the treaty 
cover just about everything: cultural 
exchanges, support for ex-colonial coun¬ 
tries, defence against ** militarist, imperi¬ 
alist forces End the inviolability of aU the 
European frontiers. T<he 1938 Munich 
agreement is declared null .and void, ah 
initio, together " with all the conse¬ 
quences which resulted from it ”—& 
provision clearly not calculated to ease 
future negotiations between Bonn and 
the Warsaw pact states. 

The most significant provision of the 
agreement (which replaces an earlier one 
not due to ekpire until 1983) is Article 
10 on mutual military assistance in the 
event of attack " no matter from what 
state or group of states ”; it also covers 
the possibility of subversion from within. 
The intentimi here presumably is to co¬ 
opt the Czech forces into die defence of 
remote areas, including the Soviet far 
east. Hiis is likely to be the formula 
for similar treaties which Moscow will 
sign with other WarsaW pact partners. 

From the Russians' point of view,, the 
treaty, which also provides for increased 
econoihic co-bpeti^tion,^ shotdd to 

leitibve one of fteh'wofEt he&Eaches : 
die potentially disruptive disputed inside 
Oomeepn as 

for gij^^r eibetW room for thdr ecpndthiq 


experiments and foreign trading relatiom. 
The treaty signatories are to work for 

Socialist economic integration.” Clearly, 
the Brezhnev doctrine applies not only to 
politics but to economic matters as well. 

Britain and Europe 

Long haul or short? 

FROM OUR BRUSSaS CpRRESPONDENT ' 

With the Six now hrmly set on June aSdi 
in Luxemburg as the opening day for 
negotiations with Britain, an interesting 
and pexfiaps vital debate is beginning 
between those who want a short nego^ 
dation and those who would be happy 
with a long one. 

In the short-haul camp ate all those 
who want to avoid a rep^t of laitt time's 
dreary performaiuce, with every tiny issue 
thrashed out at ministerial level, which 
ran on for fifteen long months before 
General de Gaulle put a stop to k. Com¬ 
munity Observers are also aware (hat the 
Six's "intcnial” affairs will hardly pro¬ 
gress at all during the period when new 
partners are expected who could change 
the balance on any given issue. 

Britain's Foreign Office, with its ne^ 
tiating team now named and limbering 
up, is eager for a short haul—it being 
understood, of course, that a "short” 
negotiation is one that is over by about 
this time next year, leaving the way dear 
for ratification by the ei^ of 1971, and 
1972 as the "stand-still" year during 
which Britain girds its legislative loifis 
for active membenhip. 

The long-haul camp is not so much jtaci 
active lobby as the weighty miss 'df 
officials, in Whit^tt and Bnassds, 
fed that thdr particular prpblem cannot 
be passed over %iitly or left to be settled 
later. These aps the meg hung Ihb > 
tinned kangairio tail around ^Mr 

Heath's ne<^ in >961-6^^ who htwe 
ke{k the Six talking 'm utt pRst< |hre 
ihoirihs about Geiman wkie. 

The Six have stfil id decMe whaf 
be their negotiarit^ fornnda. Ihe idtsa of 
^ a mandate to pe Eairopaan commission is 
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^ yist, bMt l€« ustfute^Would kv 
aiijij;, caii^ . dependlp»rtJ£‘ ■ new 

ccmfeiiiftion, whicH >me Efed j||0Yet^ 
have to i^oose by the .etid m tihis ittonth 
at the very latest But, in Teality^ thc ^en^se 
of urgency could equally Well idstilJed 
from the British end^ if consider¬ 

ations do not precld^ The Six are 
jmdoubtedly ihi the Tildbd to respond to 
^ plea of let’s gist it over with/’ 

4meim 

Gbufch and slate 

Vaagen 1, who for 15 years has been head 
of the Gregorian church in Arqienia with 
the title of Catholicos, is due in Rome 
this weekend, to pay the first visit to the 
Pope by his Armenian opposite number 
since the schism that occurred some 1,500 
years ago. The Catholicos says the whole 
thing was a misunderstanding anyway. 
Owing to the Armenians* unfortunate 
absence firm the Council of Chalcedon, 
they were wrongly accused of being 
monophysite heretics, which was a bad 
thing to be at the time. Monophysite or 
not, Vazgen is already a familiar and 
welcome face at Lamtjcth Palace. 

The church in Soviet Armenia iias, of 
course, had to render unto the present 
tsars rather more than to their predeces¬ 
sors ; so Vazgen’s authority is not univer¬ 
sally accepted by the churche.s of the 
very far-flung Armenian diaspora. 
But the fact that two million of the 
world's Armenians inhabit a Soviet repub¬ 
lic (and there are about that many again 
in Georgia, Russia proper, and other jiarts 
of the Soviet Union) does not seem to 
prevent their defending their national 
identity, of which their church is a 
prominent part. 

Nearly half the people of Soviet 
Armenia are said to be regular church¬ 
goers. The ancient cathedral at Eclnniad- 
zin, where the Catholicos ha.s his resi¬ 
dence, is certainly well frequented. 
Restoration work on it has been partly 
financed by the Gulbcnkian Foundation. 
Who but tixe Armenians could get away 
with that kind of thing on Soviet terri¬ 
tory ? 

They have, however, deserv’ed well of 
the state. They have provided it with, 
among other things, some able diplomats, 
a world chesS: cliarnpion in Petrosyan, and 
several leaders in war; it was Marshal 
^agraiu>^n who held a press conference 
last week at the Moscow army club to 
mark the agth anniversary of victory over 
Germany and the achiev'cuients of the 
remarkable Mikpyan family*—perhaps the 
nearest Soviet equivalent to the Kenhedys, 
with a touch of the Elizabethan Cecils— 
have included the front half of all those 
Mig .aircraft. Not that the Arnienians 
have ever counted on the Russians; Jt^ing 
grateful. They prefer to make sure of 
fbeing, left to run their own affairs by such 
simple Russian-bafEing devices as having 
their street names and other public signs 



in their own unique (script. Vazgen I does 
not even speak Russian. 

Rhodesia 


State and church 

State and church have clashed in 
Rhodesia. All major Christian denomina¬ 
tions, except the Dutch Reformed Church, 
declared in a joint statement on April 
29th that they will not register as volun¬ 
tary associations as required under the 
Land Tenure Act. 

This lays down that multiracial organ¬ 
isations will ,be tdlerated only if they 
are registered as voluntary associations, 
and then only at the discretion of the 
minister of lands. The churches argue 
that they cannot operate under an act 
that “ entrenches separation and discrim¬ 
ination solely on the basis of race.” The 
five Roman Catholic bishops have gone 
so far as to say that they will close all 
Catholic, schools, orphanages, hospitals, 
and other institutions if the government 
does not withdraw the act. 

Re'lations between the churches and the 
government have been further strained 
l)y the government’s recent announcement 
of a 5 per cent cut in grant-in-aid for 
African primary school teachers from 
January of next year. An increase of 
ilKiut 15 shillings in the school fees of 
each child is proposed to make good the 
deficit. The churches, having l>een refused 
their request for a delay two years, 
have said they have no intention of act¬ 
ing ’’ as stale agents in imposing an 
additional financial busden on African 
parents.” The four major churches^ 
Catholics, Anglicans, Methodists, and 
Dutch Reformed—have given notice to 
the teachers they employ. 

This means that if the schools are not 
to he clo.sed down they must be taken 
over wholesale by the triba'l councils, 
instead of gradually as was originally 
plaiijfjted* Since about 90 per cent of the 
Rhodesian primary school children- are 
educated in church schools, that must 


apell chaos. And it will come at a time 
when primary school enrolment is any¬ 
way dropping. 

Nigeria 

Observation 

Briti<sh members of the international team 
of observers in the Nigerian civil war 
have been prominent in the news lately. 
Colonel Douglas Cairns, the .senior 
British member at the end of .the war, is 
one of the three men accused under the 
Official Secrets Act in connection with the 
publication in the Sunday Telegraph of 
an official document. The document, 
written by Colonel Robert Scott, defence 
adviser to the British high commission in 
Lagos, was an assessment of the military 
position of the two sides. Colonel Scott 
is said to have given the report to Colonel 
Cairns who in turn is alleged to have sent 
it to a former British ebserver, Major- 
General H. T. Alexander. Cteneral Alex¬ 
ander lent it to Mr Jonathan Aitken, the 
second accused, through whom, it is 
alleged, a copy reached t!hc Sunday Tele- 
graph, whose editor also is chaiged. 

The merits of the case itself remain 
su!b judice. But it has thrown a curious 
sidelight—of no legal concern but of some 
historical interest—on the work of the 
British observers. Colonel Scott, accord¬ 
ing to the prosecution, was assisted in 
preparing the document, which subse¬ 
quently went both to unnamed Common¬ 
wealth countries and to the United States, 
as well as the British Government, by 
Colonel Cairns. 

A third British rnem'ber of the observer 
team has also hit the headlines during the 
past week. Major Ian Walsworth-Bell, 
dismissed last September for allegedly 
acting in a manner inconsistent with his 
function.^, has now claimed that he had 
been instructed both to help the federal 
Nigerians and to spy for Britain. His 
first task on arrival in Nigeria, he told 
a tribunal from which he was seeking an 
award of unemployment benefit, was to 
help federal troops to destroy the Biafran 
airstrip at Uli ; this had been made clear 
to him, he said, at a briefing attended 
by Mr Maurice Foley, under-secretary at 
the Foreign and Commonwealth Qf^e. 
He also said that during the course of 
the war he had drawn up reports, lor 
the Nigerian army and sent copies to Mr 
Foley. The international observer team 
he regarded as a spy system.. He. further 
claim^ that he had been asked Uo obtain 
details of federal arms supplies for British 
intelligence.’ 

For the Foreign Office Mr F. Ellis 
said Ma|of Walsv^^^-Beli’s ali^at^s 
were a complete fabrication. He Iiad 1 ]»^n 
told his .sole funotjon vyas to asrist, Cqldnel 
Cairns. While an observe|:/and ithus kh 
employee of the Crown, M** J!^llis> ^ 
major, had attepapted to get a job with jtne 
Nigerian ^vernment. FJe thus acted Sh a 
manpef inconsistent with tils status and 
contraiv To his ihstrtictioris. ^ 
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Words are worth more 
than pictures in our kind of 
journalism. So you won’t 
often see this kind of shot in 
the Financial Times - but 
you’ll know a lot more about 
what goes on in Africa by 
reading Bridget Bloom. 

She^s our Africa 
correspondent. Her lucid 
reports provide a regular 
analysis of what’s happening, 
as it happens. 

No other international 
journalist has travelled so 
widely and freely in the 
former Biafran territory. 

No one can give you a more 
accurate racture of who is 
surviving, who is suffering 
^d how Nigeria’s economy 
is emerging from the 
aftermath of war. 

Bridget Bloom is one of a 
whole team of foreign 



specialists based in London 
who travel frequently in 
their remons to complement 
the work of our resident 
Correspondent network. 

A great deal of what they 
write m the Financial Times 


IS syndicated all over the 
worli to leading agencies and 
new^apers - such as United 
Presantemational, Le Figaro 
and "mss. The Washington 
Post,fcr example, front-paged 
Brid®t Bloom’s exclusive 
coverltge from Nigeria. 

The Financial Times is 
welcomed. It is invited in. 

It has mSight into industrial 
and conimercial events. It is 
widelytead where economies 
are grwingfast. Everyvdiere 
there are people with money 
to speiid and people who are 
eager fpr knowledge. 

TopSmanagement listens 
to it. Aad can listen to you if 
you tali through the coluimihs 
of the Bnahcial Times. 

One bf the most dyiwmic 
newspapers in 
the world. 
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Malta 

A close election? 


The Maltese pi^tpe 

British one, must call a'^nebil eli 

not later than next spriAgp But Dr < 

Borg Olivier, unlike/^Mr Wilsolj^ 
neither opinion polbia^ guide him no| ai 
present, any cheeiiful porteiits 
make him fix an early poilln|; day. 

Until last year things looked siitprisi^gly 
rosy. The annual gnp growdi latejwas 
reaching g per cent; the Bri^ deduce 
establishments* rundown had slowed ; 
income tax at only sixpence in the peuhd 
was luring thousands ci Britc^ to j^ire 
to Malta ; and the influx of tduristrhad 
risen steeply. In the tiny pariiameni; the 
Nationalist government had a comfoikable 
majority over the Lalxmr opposbi^l 

Then came open deadlo^ ovef ^ 
terms for the second five-^fear 
(1969-74) of Britain's pQStjndepeiidenae 
aid. As Mrs Judith Hartal statement two 
weeks ago showed, the deadlock remains 
unbroken. Britain offers £a 3 ^llion over 
the five years, half in grants and half in 
loans. Dr Boig Olivier, holding ^t for 
a higher grant element, has relus^ even 
to accept an immediate payment df £5.6 
million. No aid money having bem paid 
for over a full year now, he has 'had to 
resort to short-teim borrowing fibm the 
banks. In the budget he pre^nted April 

28th, the bank rate was raised from 5 to 
interest equalisation 
tax was proposed as another device to 
cuib the Sow of capital out of Malta. 

With the lifting of British re^rictions 
on trave*! to non-sterling areas, Malta no 
longer expects its tourist income to go on 
rising so fast. ReridentiaJ settlement by 
retired Britons has been checked both by, 
the discovery of their liability to double 
death duty and by the introduction of a 
land betterment levy and cap^al gains 
tax bill. This bill is now to be amended, 
and Malta has lifted the threat bf double 
death duty; but many Britons had 
already packed and left. 

The latest blow to the goveniment was 
the tw0-week strike in late April by 6,000 
of its own employees. While mail and 
garbage piled up, the powerfijll General 
Workm Union threatened a general 
strike ; and there were serious economic 
lossai before the government gave way 
over most of the pay claims. 

The trade unions buttress’ Mr Dom 
Min toffs. Labour party, as tl 4 e Catholic 
Church bus. hitherto buttressed the 
Nationaliita But now the churdx has 
made a ’^oace with Mr Mihtoff^, 

and this ifa^e reasons iyhy a dosei- 

quIlTO JfintSm aid. Ulie Labour 
pSMrty warn# kgsunst neo-colqnialiim imd 
0 €CU peatxmm ; Bome pi its Uaders 
want to leniqgE^te ibe detei^ 
ment with 



i^arakis out, Graaea spff M ? 


Greece 

One man, one vote 


Both the Greek and French governments 
have taken pains to make it clear that 
the release o)f M. Jean Starakis, a French 
journalist of Greek origin, owed nothing 
to the efforts of. M. Servan-Schrciber, 
leader of |he French Radical party. M. 
Starakis, sentenced to 18, years* imprison¬ 
mentfor sedltkm on AprB iath» was pk'ken 
to Athens airport on' Monday and ha^ed 
over to a French official on a plane bound 
for Paris.^ He himself expressed gmtitude 
to his government for its “discreet but 
efficient” action in securing his release ; 
the government let it be known that it 
had received an assurance from the Gre^s 
that M. Starakis would be' released after 
hi.s trial long before the leader of the 
Radical party came on the scene. ! 

M. Servan-Schreiber did make a return 
journey to Athens after^ he brought Mr 
Theodorakis back with h|ib from his first 
trip, this time he returned empty- 
handed. This is hardly surprising, given 
the official Greek resume of , the conversa-^ 
tion between Mr Papadopoulos and M. 
Servan-Schreiber on his first visit. Accord¬ 
ing to this the Greek prime minister told 
his visitor he would for^ve him in advance 
if he did not keep his promise to see that 
Mr Theodorakis did not indulge in 
politics and would return to Athens after 
medical treatment. But, H the resum6 is 
to be believed^ M. Setvan-^chtdber also 
promised he would tell the CouncU cf 
Europe's ministerial meeting in Strasbourg 
that intervention in Greece's internal 
affairs must cease if Europe was to be 
ubited and that Mr Papadopoulos, a man 
of political acumen, li^d much to offer 
Eufbpe. What M. Servan-Schreiber did 
t;not to Mr .Papadqpoi 4 mi 

but wUt he did ttil 'ffie 
Strad>6uxg, having failed to speak at the 


meeting, was that the United States was 
to blame for everything. 

What Mr Theodorakis does outside 
Greece—and he niky f^l constrained 
sinokifis yi^e chiU^ have not been 
given perinissiofi/to leaVe Athens—is of 
fnneb^ Iks impoi 9 k|bce to the Gredc leaders 
than ^ attiti^ of the French govern¬ 
ment An aj^uncement from the 
Eurqp^n Econbinic Community’s execu¬ 
tive 'Committee .dn April i6th that it 
would reconsider its association agreement 
with Greece sent shivers down Greek 
spines, and has drawn from Mr Pipinelis, 
the Gn^ foreign minister, an official 
expression of pained surprise. He and his 
prime minister will go to great lengths 
not to,^*crffend the French government, 
whose;:vote in the EEC may prove 
decisive. M. Starakis has this to thank for 
his release. 

Itafy 

Did they plant 
the bomb? 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

During Italy's innumerable strikes and 
demonstrations of the past two weeks 
young people have been seen with 
placards saying “ Valpreda is innocent ” 
and “ What happened to Pindli ? ” Pinelli 
and Valpreda were the two anarchists 
hauled in by the police in connection with 
the bomb outrage in a Milan bank 
on December 12th, which killed 16 people 
and wounded 90. On the same afternoon 
other bombs exploded in Rome. 

The country was aghast, although 
bombs had been exploding sporadically 
for months before ffie incident. These 
were mainly small home-made contrap¬ 
tions attributed, perhaps rightly, to 
anarchists ; the Milan bombs .were 
thought to have been of a different 
calibre. By December a number of 
anarchists were (and still kre) in prison 
awaiting trial in connection with explo¬ 
sions at the sports stadium in Milan in 
April, 1969. Guiseppe Pinelli had been 
active on the committee to provide succour 
and legal aid to these comrade^. On the 
evening of this Milan outrage he was 
roped in by the police and questioned, 
piobaUy roughly. Forty-eight , hours 
later he was still l^ing interrogated Wheu 
he fell through a wmdow and was picked 
up dead in me oourtyard» ^ 

The police say he jumped out. His 
friends and family question this, as does 
a group Of left-wing lawyers who have 
set up a committee “ for the struggle 
against xepressbn.” So does the Conunu- 
nist and even the Socialist press. This 
week Avanti, the Socialist party paper, 
insists that the inquiry into Pinelirs death 
be concluded and not merely filed. The 
assumption behind these complaints is that 
Pinelli died during interrogation (possibly 
q( a heart attack) and that the intenoga- 
tors pahicl^d and “allowed** his body 
to drop through a window. It appears 
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Valpreda says hs was in bad 


that Pinelli had an alibi for the time i 
the bombings, and his family are takiij 
legal action against “ persons unknown' 

Among various other political ecco- 
trics, of left and right, who were alo 
arrested was Giuseppe Valpreda, a men- 
ber of a group not recognised by the ortb- 
dox anarchists which was set up ist 
October. The police had at least ne 
informer in the group. Valpreda wasan 
unemployed professional dancer, earing 
a precarious living by making ornamotal 
lamps of coloured glass. The police cairn 
to have found a piece of coloured ;lass 
in the bag in which the bombs vere 
left in the bank. But the case apinst 
Valpreda rests mainly on the evieuce 
of a taxi driver, who claims to have diven 
him to the bank and picked him up igain 
a few minutes later. He says Va>reda 
entered the bank \yith k bag and care out 
without it. ^ ' 

Valpreda, who lives in Rome was 
undoubtedly in Milan bh Decembe lath. 
He had been summoned thet for 
interrogation about the April bosbings, 
and was arrested as he 'left the magitrate's 
office on December 15th* He chms he 
spent December Z3th and 14^1 in bd with 
a fever at his aunt's h^use in Mila . Some 
weeks aftc^r the event, witness# came 
forward to say. they had seen him % Rome 
on the X3th. The police infer h drove 
to Rome to confer^ with his {laknown} 
accomplices and drove hack agin. His 
aunt and gramdrnbtber, who backiis ca^, 
have been charged with bearig false 
witness. 

Valpreda’s friends question themanner* 
of his identilBcation oy the ta> driver,^ 
who appears to have' brap aown a 
photograph qf hhn heihm % ientfficaf- 
tion when fie Was brought icHausted 
tmd unshavch, to ha picked ut from 
three' obv^s They 

been 

' .’p&hcejL. y8|K^da ih-irhon in 

(he. jt hw ih the ianmltf) since 
jDecen^i^. Under Kalipn he 

<9X1 te kei^ there for Wo yefa:it ffie 
ctispoialL of the inveetigaling sagiitGate. 


China " ■. ■-■■ ■■ 

^he incontroverfibte 
yuan 

The Mao lectures have been cut and the 
^Idiers . have mostly disappeared, 
visitors to this year’s Canton fair have 
come upon a new hurdle in trading with 
China. The Chinese are now insisting 
on concluding contracts in Chinese 
currency instead of the usual sterling. The 
Bank of China, which has provided for 
forward buying, insists that there will be 
no compulsion to deal in yuan. But the 
pressure to do so seems to be greater than 
it was last autumn when most businessmen 
resisted Chinese demands. Their main 
objection was inconvenience ; but yuan 
trade is also slightly more expensive since 
the cost of fozward cover is three or four 
times what it is in convertible currency- 
The Chinese appear to be anxious to 
avoid doubles with fluctuating western 
currencies which have bedevilled previous 
Canton fairs. The trading corporations 
which handle business at Canton are not 
equipped to judge the reliability of these 
currencies and the new measures turn this 
responsibility over to the Bank of China. 
The Chinese also stand to make a slightly 
higher profit out of yuan trade. But their 
main reasons for pressing for it are more 
political than financial. China has long 
been claiming that the yuan is the world's 
most stable currency ; now it is out 
to demonstrate it. Its success will dep>end 
on its leverage in each individual deal. 

American businessmen, wlio were 
hoping to come to the fair to take 
advantage of Mr Nixon’s new loopholes 
in the ban on trade with China, were 
disappointed. The Chinese did not grant 
invitations to the several Japanese 
subsidiaries of American Arms which 
asked for them. This may not be Peking's 
final answer on trade with overseas 
Americans. But Chou £n- 4 ai made 
prospects sound fairly dim when he told 
Japanese trade delegates last month that 
Peking vdll neither trade with the United 
States nor allow Americans to visit China 
until the Taiwan question is settled. At 
the same time he imposed new restrictions 
on Japanese vMho wish to trade with 
China. Chou announced that China will 
not do business with compani^ diat 
trade with or invest in Taiwan and South 
Korea or firms,which are ** cooperating ’’ 
ffie whf in Vietnam, 

A |N>litibil fitror is stifi going on in 
JaOan at a :xe^t of the heavy political 
price Ohii^ exacted for the 

’’ memoriuHlvin txi^ kgreen^l sigqe;! 
in Peking last n^n^. Tlie" Uberiu 
Deiiaocratm p^y repndki&d tite com- 
unofficii^ : repre- 

nklici6us'''ttafid<^' against' 
people.” Thk^ party 

members called for a casioi&tidn of 
.asitementi the I;£)IP a«n4aiMM«d that it 


will carry out a “sweeping review” of 
party policy toward thM trade channel 
with China. The businlai fide fl| the 
agreement was somewhat hcttcr 
by the Japanese, alfhohgh they were 
disapf>ointea at China’s refusal to sell 
foodstuffs, iron ore and coal. The contract 
was worth $70 million/ including $49 
million in Japanese exports, much of 
which wiO be fertiliser. In spite of the 
hostile p)olitical climate, Chinese-Japanese 
trade is expected to increase from $625 
miliion to I700 million this year. 


The Arabs and Israel 

Murder in Asuncion 


One of the latest offshoots of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict is the murder of the wife 
of an Israeli diplomat in Paraguay. On 
May 4th, two young Palestinians turned 
up at the Israeli embassy in Asuncion and 
demanded to see the ambassador, Mr 
Benjamin Vaxx>n. Barred from his room, 
they opened fire in his aiite-room, killing 
the wife of a first secretary and seriously 
wounding another woman, the ambassa- 
dor’s secretary. The Paraguayan police 
said the two men had arrived in the 
country last month and were residents of 
Israeli-occupied Gaza. They also identi- 
fled the men as mei$ibers of the 
Palestinian resistance organisation, £1 
Fatah; This has been denied from Fatah 
headquarters. 

Assassination, like hijacking of civil 
aircraft and attacks on people or buildings 
in neutral countries, is not Fatah policy. 
One or of the smaller guerrilla groups 
take a different stand, aiguing that any 
action against luaei, at whatever remove, 
is justified by the, violcncO of IsraeFs own 
actions. The apparent attempt on Mr 
Varon’s life, let alone the random killing 
of a woman, in his office,;is at a savagely 
far remove. Nothing is known that 
connects Mr Varon disectly with the 
occupation of Gaza ; before coming to 
Paraguay he ran an institute in Jerusalem 
that encourkg^ cultural relations between 
Israel and Latin America. 
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Nixon needs a quick success 


A Congressman from soutfiern California 
whose mail on Monday contained 93 
letters about Cambodia, three of them 
supporting President Nixon’s actions 
and 90 against, did not attach great 
significance to the figures. He is among 
the opponents himself. But, he said, 
opponents of the war are fixed in their 
opinion and vocal in expressing it. The 
President’s supporters write fewer letters, 
but they are also more changeable : any 
action that looks decisive turns them on. 
A failure turns them off and an abstention 
by the Administration from a contem¬ 
plated course of action on .some complex 
or intangible political or diplomatic 
ground leave> them perplexed and 
impatient. 

When the President tells the people 
that he is taking action to “ end this war 
rather than have it drag on interminably,” 
the opinion of a good many ordinary 
non-political people is going to depend on 
whether ” the action I take tonight will 
.serve that purpose”^or not. Mr Nixon’s 
broadcast of April 30th surprised every¬ 
body, vocal opposition and perplex^ 
majt)rity alike. Congress was in a state 
of outrage, nearly as much at having been 
hoodwinked and left uninformed as at 


Washington, DC 

what had actually happened. Newspapers 
and commentators were digging back 
sccj)ticalK through the files to find 
instances of similar ” once and for all ” 
talk of the kind that has marked the 
exposilioa of American intervention in 
Vietnam throughout most of its course. 
In the universities the flagging dissent 
movement came back to life and the 
campuses were suddenly aflame. But the 
common people were inclined to think 
that if Mr Ni.xon was doing what he said 
he was, and if it would work as he .said 
it would, then he might be right. 

However, the period of time for which 
tlie President can e.xpect to get the 
benefit of any doubt about the strategic 
value and tactical success of an operation 
is shorter than it used to b^—'because so 
many past prophesies have proved idle, 
but also because the war is so visible 
nowadays on the television screens. After a 
few evenings of tanks and infantry lookintf 
lost and finding nobody, doubt raises 
its head as it seemed to do between Friday 
and Tuesday, when Mr Nixon’s first 
heavily favourable showing in the opinion 
samplings appeared to decline to almost 
an even balance—not that these small 
samplings are in any way conclusive. 


Quite the most vigorous Imd efiTective 
of President Nixon’s apologists these days 
i.s Vice President Agnew, once the most 
mkier-rated member of the Administra¬ 
tion, who continues to give his chosen 
enemie.s—liberals, Democrats, intellectuals, 
sceptics, Easterners—a beating whenever 
he stands up. Mr Agnew was on the 
Clolunvbia Broadcasting System’s television 
screen on Sunday to defend the 
Cambodian policy e^ainst rather sharp 
questioning. Well briefed, resourceful, 
quick and authoritative, he lacked only 
the new.s of success to succeed. It was a 
little hard on him to have to claim that 
the capture of a batch of freshly laundered 
communist uniforms was evidence that 
the communists’ main headquarters had 
taken a hard knock. Later on the same 
day the White House was claiming 
seizures of large stocks of rice and 
ordnance and the President was said to 
be “ elated.” 

In fact the Administratton had not 
promised big finds so soon. President 
Nixon himself mentioned no time-limit 
foi the Fish Hook oi>cration, the one where 
American troops are principally engaged 
and which is regarded as the key to the 
whole effort. His advisers gave a time¬ 
limit of six, or at the most eight, weeks 
within which the American troops would 
withdraw. Mr Nixon’s estimate to the 
Armed Services Committees of the two 
houses of Congress was roughly within 
these limits though, as is usual at such 
meetings, nobody could remember what 
he said exactly. Vice President Agnew 
explained that the land must be “ swept ” 
and the positions consolidated ; the search 
for installations and their destruction 
would occupy ” the latter days of this 
operation.” All the same, people were 
looking for results. President Nixon in his 
broadcast and his advisers in their briefings 
had been definite, even emphatic, about 
what they expected to find j the main 
communist military headquarters, ”this 
key control centre ” the President called it 

Nobo<}y mentioned that they had been 
given only an approximate idea .where it 
m^ht be ; but on Monday the two 
principal Air Force chiefs, appearing by 
chance before a Senate subcommittee in 
closed session, had to admit that that was 
the position. The subconOTittee chairman, 
^nator Ellender of Louisiana, a man by 
no means unsympathetic to military 
enterprises, said ramer ahaqply that they 
better find headquarters and 
afterwards spoke of What'might be 

■the biggest imeWgenc^:; blunder ^ since 

Geneiid''MacAitinn!^ to predict that 

the Chinese mitr the Korean war. 



A/frontad comnHttaaman : Church (D, fdihof: Afk.} 
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One would'have to go ratft^er far from 
Washington to find anybody to take 
$endusly President NijtOn’s assertion in his 
broadcast that his political future played 
only an “ insignificant *’ part in his 
thoughts. Whether or not the new 
Gam'bodian campaign proves momentous 
in a military sense, politically it is a 
gamble, as most commentators recognise : 
Mr Nixon’s policy of Vietnamisation can 
be rescued, or it can be shown up as 
unreal, and, bis political fortunes are likely 
to rise or fall with it. Several indications 
suggest that this is Mr Nixon’s personal 
gamble, embarked on by a method that 
by-passed the majestic process of con¬ 
sultation and deliberation which he 
described in his February report on 
foreign policy, so diat an appearance of 
discontinuity has been produced. 

Passages in the President’s “ Report on 
Vietnam ” from San Clemente on April 
20th can be reconciled only with difficulty 
with passages in his Cambodia broadcast 
ten days later. The confidence and 
reassurance of the first would hardly have 


ledge of the* Secretary of Defence. As for 
the purpose of the bombings, the public 
explanation was rather confusingty sup¬ 
plemented by a private one, that it was 
looped that they might shock the North 
Vietnamese government into negotiating 
seriously in Paris, 

Congress was left battling discon¬ 
solately with the fact that a President had 
once more ignored its constitutional 
claim to a degree of control of the war¬ 
making power. This week nearly saw die 
Senate vote to fepeaH the Middle Bast 
Resolution of 1957 and the Gulf of 
Tonkin Resolution of 1964, two blank 
cheques to former Presidents to use armed 
force in very broadly defined contingen¬ 
cies. The Senate did not vote, because 
some stiff wording condemning the Cam¬ 
bodian action had crept into the report 
of the Foreign Relations Committee 
whidh Senator Fulbright, the chairman, 
admitted to be out of place and off the 
subject (he said, however, that he agreed 
with the wording himself). So the report 
was sent back to be rewritten. When it 


step are, however, fearWrne. On Wed^ 
nesday the Ifonse^^of R^ir^ehj^^tiyi^s'had 
to vote on several amendments to^ a'mili'^ 
tary procurement authorisation bill which 
would have restricted the President’s 
power to use the money in Indochina, 
but in the end it passed none of them. 

Efforts continued on Thursday to 
organise a committee of both parties in 
both houses for a vote on the war. The 
favourite proposal of the ringleaders in 
this plan, to limit defence spending in 
south-east Asia ip the- fiscal year 

to what was. ne^sary to withdraw the 
troops by June of next year, and to rule 
out any campaigning in Cambodia or 
Laos after next month, is another unen¬ 
forceable declaration. If passed it would 
be significant all the same, since it would 
express the judgment that defiance of the 
President on a vital issue had become 
politically safe. For that reason, however, 
the majority will hold back until they 
know better what the country thinks. 


been possible if the position in Cambodia 
had been properly appreciated, assuming 
that events in Cambodia could really have 
the dire importance for the world position 
of the United States that he gave them 
ten days later. The reassessment that 
led to the new policy started wjthin a 
day or two of the San Clemente speech. 
It seems to have been conducted within 
a small circle, with some important 
people being either left out or over-ruled. 

Report has it that the Secretary of 
Defence, Mr Melvin Laird, was one of 
those over-ruled and that the President 
preferred the advice of the Chiefs of Staff 
to his. I’he Secretary of State, Mr Rogers, 
told a subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives of his opposition to any 
large American military operation in 
Cambodia on April a3rd and when he 
talked to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on the 27th he said nothing 
about any such thing being contemplated, 
according to the Senators. It seems that 
he had not been told. 

The start of the operaUon three days 
later was quickly followed by the series 
of bombing attacks on targets, said to 
be anti-aircraft installations, in North 
Vietnam—a logical accompaniment, since 
the commanders were nervous that the 
communists might retaliate for the Gam* 
bodian operation by an' attack across 
the ^northern border : but apparently 
ffitere was no intention at first of disdos- 
ing that bombing had been resumed in 
the north. Senator Scott, the Republican 
leader in the Senate, was relying on fresh 
assurances from the White House when 
he said categorically on television last 
Saturday (May 2nd) that there would be 
no resumption: biit the bombing was 
already going on although on Monday 
the word was passed out that it had 
come, for the fmsent, to an end, with 
three attacks, altogether. But a fourth, 
iriassive, bombing raid, previously denied, 
wsU admitted on Tuesday to have taken 
p|Bice at the weekend without the know¬ 


is eventually passed nothing will be 
seeded, as the report admits. Ever since 
Mr Dean Acheson bluntly told the Senate 
in 1951 that the President had the auth¬ 
ority to use the armed forces ” and Con¬ 
gress had no right to interfere, the execu¬ 
tive branch has refused to budge. The 
Senators know that it Will go on refusing 
and that mere declarations by them will 
change nothing. 

If Congress were to cut off the money 
for the war, that would be another thing. 
The President might obey a prohibition 
on the warlike use of funds in this coun¬ 
try or that or he might disobey it: the 
thought that he might simply take no 
notice, once unthinkable, is being openlv 
thought, such are the gloom and frustra¬ 
tion among the congressional critics of 
the war. At least, it would be clear then 
where the law st(^ and, who was break¬ 
ing it. The political hazards of such a 


Alienation, USA 

University and college students all over 
the country went on strike this week 
against the expansion of the war in Indo¬ 
china. The universities are not the target, 
although in some cases their buildings 
have suffered. Indeed, many members, of 
the staff joined in the strike while the 
heads of 34 colleges and universities, 
including some of the most distinguished, 
called on the President to “ demonstrate 
unequivocally” his determination to end 
American involvement in south-east Asia, 
lest the country face the ” incalculable 
dangers of an unprecedented alienation of 
American youth.” The immensity of the 
protest took the Administration by surprise 
and by mid-week it was trying to appear 
more conciliatory, although not sufficiently 
so to satisfy some of its members. It asked 
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1^9 Afiniili) Htpovt/Whi^h will b% poaMd 
will ifttiudo th« followilio comments In the Dlmtere' i 


May, 19ir(^ 


The total profit after tax atmbutehla to. the Group in 1969 
£8.3m. as compared wjth £9.Dm. in 19% the highest ^revfdualV 
attained. ^ ' 

There were considerable movements within the main sectors of 
the business, as is shown by the following comparison of trying 

profits before i nter4st a ndtex:-— . . 


Companies rhainJy engaged in;— 


Trading Profits" 


1960 

'i9te 

£m 

£m 

7.9 

12.6 

3.4 

1.7 

4.7 

4.2 


Aerospace engineering 
Electrical engineering 
Mechanical engineering and Metals 
The reduction in the aerospace sector is confined td two areas, 
being The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada Limited and Hawker 
Siddeley Dynamiif;;^ Limited. Broadly the movement at de, HaviUand 
is the consequence of tfte completion of payments receivable 
under the McDonnell Douglas agreement of 1965, reduction in 
demand, and an increase in research and development charges, 
while at Hawker Siddeley Dynamics Limited there have been 
research and development charges for new products as yet 
unrecovered by sales, and a diminution of military business. 

The electrical engineering sector has improved substantially and 
the mechanical engineering area usefully. Those electrical 
engineering companies trading in products feeding widely 
based maricets have had a good year, with some improvement 
over 1968, while those more influenced by the low ordering of the 
ceritral power generating authorities are still depressed, though 
they have made considerable improvements which we expect to 
continue. 

The company has recently made a successful offer for the ordiiMry 
shares of Brook Motors Limited; this company specialises in the 
manufacture of^electric motors in the range below 650 h.p. The 


|cant suppliers in the country 
^through Lis^fand Fetters) 
Parlcinspn). These are 
Expanding market, both 


I - which is still in 
pe in 1968 - was 
charges were 
I by the 
gdustry, and 
pyards in 
nade in 


*Grc»vip is now one pf thgiftipst] ^ 
of iPnalier power units* whdfibff d 
'.or Electric (through 6rooKf|n|i, Ci^ 
products which comniand^e ^foad 1 
at home and overseas. 

The trading profit of Havykar Srdde^y | 
thg process of response to the mOjor Ohangl 
about ihd seme iis in 1969, but iKx'end in 
considerably increased. The result was strbngl^ 
effects of the prolonged strike in the Canadian st9 
by two contracts for oil drilling rigs at the HaJifai^ 
respect of which provision for anticipated losses has dtt 
the 1969 accounts. 

Our businesses in Australia have had a good and progress^ 

Since the late summer of 1969, there have., developed 
United Kingdom very heavy cost pressures in tihri% of wages'^ 
the prices of bought out supplies. Because of commitment 
already entered into, or because ^in some cases reference to the ^ 
Prices and incomes Board is involved, the speed at Which 
prices can be revised to take account of these pressures varies 
greatly from product to product, and our results in some sectors in 
1969 have been affected adversely by these influences. Now, in 
the Spring of 1970, the pressures remain quite exceptidhally high. 
The ultimate effect, particularly on our export business, is im> 
possible to predict, depending as it does on whether the inflation¬ 
ary pressures on our competitors overseas prove to be greater or 
less than here. 

With this in mind, any expression of opinion on the outcome of 
the present year's (1970) trading must be cautious. The feeling of 
the Directors is that performance should show some improvement 
but they recognise that, in a wage and coat environment vyhich is 
wholly abnormal, and therefore unpredictable, it would be 
unwise to forecast too firmly. 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS—1969 


1969 


1968 

£000 


Group ixcludinp Hawkir Siddsisy Canada 
Oiroct f xportt from tht Unittd Kingdom 
Othtr salii .. .. 


79,921 77.669 


2BU09 238,378 


Hiwktr Siddolsy Canada 


Trading prefit befere interset 
Group excluding Hawker Siddsisy Canada 
Hawkar Siddsisy Canada 


Profit after taxation nnd minority intnr^ 
Group axeluding Hawkar Siddatay Canada * .. 
Hawkar Siddsisy Canada : 

Nat profit avillnMe for the eketilieldere . ^ 


32i,m 

316,047 

72.331 

66,336 

^4K|2U 

382.383 

11.021 

16,469 

4.074 

4,128 


22j897 


:8*<N 
/ 608 
^ a 


efiScv 




llite el ordinary dlvMnnd ^ \ ^ 

tntarim dhidand of 6H paid on 22itd January, 1970^, . 

, Prapeaad6imidividaNgf SHtabapaidsn liili Jttii|«,19ib/ 1M 

Annual Gantml Mtming—Tht QoroNtttr Hottf; 

...I, iw ' 4 K,, l. It. .. '■ - 


QUEEN'S AWAAD TO GROUP COMPANIES 
199S PETTERS UMITED 

Ttohnologlctl Innovation in ditsaf angina dtvalopmtnt 

tee? mirrlees national limited 

Taehnological innovation in diaial angina davtiopmant 
1967 R. A. LISTER AND CO. LIMITED 
Export parformanca 

tee? BLACKSTONE AND CO. LIMITED 
Export parformanca 

leee brook motors limited 

Export parformanca 

1008 NORSTIL AND TEMPLEWOOD HAWKSLEY 
UMITED 

Tachpological Innovation in aawaga plant Machinary 

leee high duty alloys limited 

Taehnological innovation in tha davalopmant of 
structural aluminium alloys for usa in high spaad 
aircraft 

leee mirrlees national limited 

Export parformanca 

1970 HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION LIMITED. . 

. . Forexport achiavamant of tha HS.746. taehnological 

Ihnovatlon in automatic landing of the TRIDENT aircraft 
. } ‘ pi»d Wl*?**®*'®" ^ HAWWin V/STOL fighter aircraft 

For a COPY of the Afmuw,Import please apply after 22nd May to 
The Sdo^ary, {f,. - 

GROUP LIMITED 

i!Bieife^toM«a!!^«aiitondon, S.W.1.01 -930 2064 
1i«etrieal and Aerospace Equipmant 
)flil*'il^iida ia^ and aervica. 

Pirk Laha^ London, Wll. lOth Juna, 1970 at 12 noon. 
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Hope’s a little primei: 


I. Forget any picture of the Pacific formed 
more than three years ago. (Forget part¬ 
icularly any ideas about a lot of islands 
forming a sort of annexe to the Far East, 
and all facing naturally towards Europe.) 

2« See the Pacific as a centre, not an 
annexe to anybody. 

See the area on the map as it sees itself. 

The Big Three elements are Australia, Japan 
and the U.S. West Coast. They look to each Other 
(with Canada and New Zealand) to lead and foster the 
area’s emergent nations. 

4* Grasp the significance of that picture in trade terms: 
a group of very advanced trading nations with a vast 
jDEiarket developing right on its doorstep. (Indonesia alone 
;llias 100 million people; as their standard of living rises 
their demand for goods is going to be electrifying.) 



5. Observe Australia’s role. Japan and 
the U.S. you know about. Australia is 
much harder to keep up with. The big 
fact that wasn’t in your geography book 
is that Australia is now discovering in- 
tredible mineral resources—and exploitiiig 
hem. (This year we’re exporting around 
$8oom. worth of minerals. Sopn that will 
double. And our oil strikes mean that we don^t 
expect to import it much longer.) 

6. There liow, that’s why people are getting so excited 
about the Pacific, and about Australia in particular. 

7 * Join them in what will probably be the richest 
development market the world has yet seen. Start wifo 
our 80-page book ‘‘Establishment of Industry in 
Australia”. Simply contact our Head Office—the addresa 
is below. i ' 


4 .vis 


Keeping up with Austnilia is a fblktime ]oh. Omrs. 

BA.N17^R^ 


■ , 


Head'OK*: 7i Londoli E.C .3 %m 


a A. Biafc, 




: 7 - 

'' 
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courtf t6 wSiye the ^5*-day ti^ 

is required so that the huge demonstration 
in the capital kJiedlulra for Saturday 
;^uld .take place le^}y» < But there may 
stil) be a confiontatToh-<^for die students 
stietn determined to gather ‘ht^e White 
House and not be shunted 
Washington Monument. > ^ > 

The rekindled peace movement now 
has its martyrs^ four young students, two 
6f iheni gins, killed by shots froSm the 
National Guard who had been,'Sent to 
Kent State University by the Gkivemor 
of Ohio to quell the disorders there 
—the breaking of windows and the burn¬ 
ing of an officers’ training building. 
Exacty what happened win not be 
known until the inqumes now under way 
are completed. The guardsmen claim that 
they were fired on by a sniper, but Guard 
officials say that there is no evidence 
erf this. Whatever the provocation, no one 
pretends that firing into the crowd was 
justified. Beside the four who were killed, 
eight others were wounded, three of them 
seriously, and this was in the heart of 
middle America. 

Governor Rhodes, who the day before 
had called the rioters “ worse than brown- 
shirts and communists” and promised to 
back up any action taken by the Guartf 
to preserve law and order, must bdar 
some responsibility. But so, too, must men 
in higher positions: the Vice President 
who spoke recently of radical students as 
belonging in penitentiaries, not dormi¬ 
tories, and the President himadf. Mr. 
Nixon, in heaping praise upon the Ameri¬ 
can boys fighting in Vietoami compared 
them with the petted “ bums ” at univer¬ 
sity who were burning bookstand build-/ 
ings. The one^sglect/, moral lyhieh Mr 
Nixon drew fre^ Wteedy at Kent-— 
that students Aii$^d ;i^re^ 

—^seems certain to raBier' than 

to pacify, the iinlyeiaities.' Ssmtor Javit^ 
the liberal RepubliaSaa Itxan New York, 
spoke this we& of serious problem 
posed by stu£Sb^ he saw 

another, at 1e|^ that of 

repressbn not c^. ql der^rntretionji ^t 
of all foims and tBjdent 

traditionally pin^eti^ BiU of 

Rights.” And he the yiffds 

and actions , of'- 
leaders, insmd 

“tend to fomei^^aiOd mvSde;-',’ "Tiid 
students who buried a copy'oCi Cw- 
stitution, ‘^ because it’s dead,” were say¬ 
ing much the same thing. 


PeabefUi Yale 


The riwe fori a country-wjde student 
strike, does ndt| have the sumpoii 'of Mr 
Kingtimn Breufter, the president of Vale 
Unjvenity, who sard tms week that he 
I# thatstudeitts would find some cfther 
their dismay about the 
^ war, which he called 

. --may ’SmiMrise, the Vice 

ftisMenu JIUm Urlkhf^ whom Mr 


AMERICAN SUIlVEy 

kgnew, in a speech . citing, for severe 
liscipline at univereidm, vUigmied riiopid 
W sacked. Oiie of Mr J^Ster^s a]|S|ed 
:rimes is that he feoleii^ a ririke at 
iWc in support of a fkar tria^ in New 
daVen for Black Panthers (incliMhi^ 
rf the co-founders of the ipcn^efil> 
dr Bobby Seale) ; they arc acxb^ of 
tiurdering a fellow Ps^nther whotrii they v 
uspected of being a police spy- The oouit-1 
ouse is onlyjs stone’s throw 
hiversity. Mr Brewster also dmdited, 
pblicly, whemer a black revolutionary 
ould receive a fair trial in the United 
States today- 

The statement was ill-advised ; even * 
Ir ^le has . expressed confidence that 
h will be tried fairly this time. But Mr 
Irewster, wh8 has made great changes 
ii conservative old Yale, and who has 
th secret of keeping communications open 
a.d easy inside the university (as a recent 
roort upK>n student diso^ers advised 
sbuld be done), has been ^ Sriumphandy 
vidicated. Yale’s graduates ah^ ti^stees 
spang to his defence ; the Vice, Prejiident 
ha not\succeeded in splittingVthe univeiv 
sit. And the great three-day d^Onstca- 
tio in New Haven centred aroiind May 
Db passed off almost without incident, 
auough the Governor of Connecticut 
wa Sri' apprehensive that, beside calling 
ou the National Guard, he asked for 
fecral troops. They were not needed. 

,n keeping the peace, however, Yale 
an* New Haven haa powerful allies which 
M) Brewster may think might be lacking 
in ther strike-torn university towns. When 
tbe^imirable marshals from the university 
ant the town scented trouble—and there 
wa a bit, chiefly ^from outsiders who 
swrined^in—the magic words to quell 
it leret “The Pandrers don’t want any 
vkence that would prejudice Bobby’s 
rihuces.” Not now, that as. 


Hint lor rn&ney 

' .-v • . 

itb'joptunitt, Areiitidi^l 

Conildadon on Fina3a^ -StracttiM.<|nd 
wiU out to w as 

riyolutjon of th^ 

' of; die .states,, 

hiriijce to its erioinqmy, , is ^ the 
Monetary C!omii(u{^ii of ,6o 
ykrs ago that led to the ^rii^ishtnent rif; 
th Federal Reserve Syst^; the^, 
c^tral bank. To a 

anodier oommissbn, makilk ,^ 
rendations of| yery. difficult 

matteii that will iw fbigra, 
or Congest; either is 
dmt for bdrjatr ^ i : 

The commissioo »tp be headed by^^]H(r' 
feed Hunt of Sait^ Fnincim, a du-;, 
tiguidied west coast business msm who 
kggxi aj|,a deck hand and finiAqd tq> as 

id pulp film. To diia fiii commisrion 
lu im odier membere staff. What 

i peihaps more troribliag, it—4ike the 
Ihfiou Adminharatkm tut is in the 



Aidrieh*s iuemupy ^ 


process of appointing it—has no dear 
idea yet of precisely what problems it is 
sumo^ io^Mve. 

, The issues can be writ large or small. 
The large issue, and one there is every 
reason to expert commission, to tackle, 
simply :thU i^does ^the American system 
of ifinandal ,jii|^stitutions and capital 
markets alldfc^'xredij^ in a way reason¬ 
ably conshrteriV * widi the country’s. 
priorities ? Can ^be right that in 1969, 
a year of : restraint, corporate 

business raised billion more in 
borrowed funds than in the year before, 
while some $3 billion less was borrowed 
for the housing sector and for state and 
local governments ? Mr Andrew 
Brimmer, a member ot the Federal 
Reserve Board,, has found this situation 
“ far from comforting ” and has proposed 
a major change in the central bank’s 
monetary techniques to try to cope with 
it. Mr C^orge Romney, the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, has said 
that 

overall economic restraint should not be 
allowed to victimise key sectors of our 
economy disproportionately *. . . we 
simply cannot afford to continue that kind 
of victinvisation.. 

> The smaller Issues, unfortunately, get 
mix^^ up with the laige. They concern 
of the differing kinds of 
institutions, including the legal 
and tari restrictions on their investments, 
the ^yhly charged question of bank 
companies, and of what is a 
"^division between the banking and 
ri^* 4 )IUiking sectors of the economy, and 
|>6lsSAk legal changes affecting life 
MU^iiahce companies and pensbn funds, 
a high officer of a large bank, what 
Gqinmission may say about holding 
^dmnpanies is far more important than the 
/ by which the country’s supply of 

j|f allocated. To an officer <rf a 
lavihip hrill loan association (similar to a 
Iwwing society), Ihe remedy for 
Romney calls the housing 
is to permit this kind of mstitu- 
to perform more financial servip^ 
iniMwt in a wider variety of market initrh* 
ments and thus attract more funds lot 
ultimate investment in housis^w 
Like Ip iiiany.prebk»ts in 
ooundy, the pimlem aUo^ Pf 
credit, and the fimncfal iastkuttons diat 



4Wmaiil catalc^iue forl91^ afford to let sdip 
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allocate it, has pnoduoed a cacophony of 
earnestly backed solutions and no agree* 
ment whatever. Ideally, and probably in 
practice, die oonunission will have to go 
into su^ matters as variable intezest 
nates on. home mortgages apd the tax 
exemption for state ami local government 
bonds, both of which! have proved to be 
practical, if not intdlectuai, quagmires. 
The same is true of ceilings on interest 
rates, chaigpd on time and savings 
deposits, such as the famed Regulation Q 
that spawned the; Eurodollar maihet 
years ago and spawned in Washington 
last year a near consensus that the ceiUngs 
were bad and an equally widespread 
agreement that they could not be 
abolidied. 

When the Aldrich Commission (headed, 
it should be noted, , by a leading member 
of the Senate, not an outsider) met 
60 years a;^, there was a clear-cut matter 
of preventuig financial panics to be solved 
and clear-cut need for a more orderly 
method of controlling the expansion of 
money and credit. Now there is agree¬ 
ment only that “ something is wrong *’— 
that a system founded upon principles of 
the free mazhet and yet duttered with 40 
years* worth of legislation and regulation 
is not wozkizig as it should. As in the 
cases of education, poverty, the “problem 
of the cities,** crime and the rest, an 
agreement that something is wrong is far 
from producing a solution. 

Viewed in terms of results, the modem 
recozd of presidentially appointed com¬ 
missions cannot be regarded as heartening. 
Whether on violence or foreign aid, the 
recommendations tend simply to drift into 
obscurity and that is true not only in 
Washinj^n. What really became of the 
Raddiffe Commission’s wozh in Britain, 
on much the same subject that Mr Hunt 
will be tackling ? But it is too early for 
scepticism. It is only worth poiziting out, 
perhaps, that no ozre ever thought much 
of these problems, or had to think of 
them, until the United States allowed 
itself to drift into serious inflation, with 
massively unbalanced budgets and the 
erratic monetary pcdicy that resulted. 
The fault, one is tempt^ to whisper to 
Mr Hunt, is not in our institutions but in 
our wars that we are underlings. 

Election fever 


In two states wh^ the Republicans hope 
to win jSenate seats in Noycpib^ri Texas 
and OWi this week’s prixxi^iy contests 



events in the gmeral election^ In the 
Texas Democratic primary Mr BexitBen, 
campaigning on a ^ziservative platform, 
defeated the liberal inbuiribent, Senator 
Yatbofough, with dMi ^^^support of the 
party’s consetvatlve ^iq^ aileid Sezzator 
YaibOrough’s ifdi the 

jGovemor, Mr ConnaBy. Mr; 
attaicked the for being too IfoenM 

!(aiid espc^ciwy for his vbfos die 


_____ rj 

B$nt 8 §n: Texas's rmw D0mocr8t 

President’s two southern nominees for the 
Supreme Court), for his dwish stance on 
Vietnam and for his failure to vote on a 
measure to prevent the forced racial 
integration of children in public sChoic^. 
Mr Yarborough appears to have suffe|®‘ 
from a low turnout among his traditional 
supporters—^labour and minority groups 
and liberals—but he also daims that 
Mr Bentsen received support from 
Republicans. Nevertheless, Mr Bentscn’s 
primary victory may not do him much 
good in November. For one thing there is 
little chance of mudh team work between 
him and the Democratic Governor, Mr 
Smith, who is standing for re-election. 
More serious than this, however, is the 
tendency in Texas for liberal Democrats 
eitlier to boycott the elections or to cross 
to the Republican party when their man 
loses to the conservative faction in die 
primary. 

In. Texas divisiveness is therefore 
encouraging for the Repulilican nominee, 
Representative Geoige Bush. But in Ohio 
the split is in the Republican party. In a 
surprise result in die primary there 
Representative Robert Taft defeated 
Governor Rhodes in a bitter battle 
between the staite’s two strongest 
Republicans. Mr Taft is the grandson of 
a ^sident and the son of a Senator and 
Mr Rhodes has been one of the state’s 
most popular Governors ; feelings have 
run so high that the disappointed Mr 
Rhodes is unlikely to give much support 
to Mr Taft in November. Mr Rhodes 
daimed the Republican nomination in the 
contest for the Senate as his rightful due 
^tnd deeply resented the decision of Mr 
Taft to znake a bid for the Seziate. 

But at least Ohio Republicans can take 
some comfort from the equally 
unexpected ddeat in the Democratic 
primary of a national hero, Mr Johzi 
Glenn. The first American astronaut 
ozbit die earth was beaten by Mr Meqm- 
baum> a millionaire virtually uz^nbwn 
Cleveland until he. stazted 
heavily a few moziths aga 
is Mutilated tfost he outspent Mr 
Glenn by 5 to In the chd the 
astremaurs glamorous! image proved more 
of a liability than , an asset. While his 
rival was rapidly up labour, black 
and liberal support] iilh 
the President’s polfoir In yictnaih and 
Ganbodia and his Vrozmse to extend 
poverty programmei,\Mr Glenn was still 
struggling to persuade 1%^ voters 


astoonaut cazi be a ciedftde polidcian. 
But for Mr Taft he might well haye 
been the more dangerous opponent 
Another intere.ning primary this week 
was the Democratic contest in Alabama 
for Governor. Former Governor Wallace 
won slightly fewer votes than his mo4 
^formidable rival, the pmBl^ GovcnK >4 
f,'|^';fii:ewcr.. ilk 

,Mtnag^ to 

dMtf the ^trirsli 50 per i^t of the 
vote, so there Will be a run-off election 
on June and between Mr VtoUacc and 
Mr 

<1 /i " ' ' I ' ' 'y*' . 'i ' ' '" i{r. 

M .^ II ii A i n ■, M , 

GddicMSyotb 

Chappaquiddick 

w ri m i M i.ii w iiiiii ri ii n I I . . . » ■ » 

^ ^ yf^ngton. Df: 

“It’s not very nice tocIlTed a liar*’ 
conceded a seasoned Kennedy watcher: 
not v^ nice but not irrevocably damag¬ 
ing either^ ,considering what might have 
ensued fipth ‘Judge .Boylds dbinion that 

tell the truth 

under oath about his accident last July. 
The Senator might have been prosecuted 
for careless driving and was not. Now 
that the case is legally closed, he hiu 
weathered the worst that the press and 
public opinion can make of it. 

His constituents in Massachusetts are 
widely supposed to be alUfpzgivihg, but 
the Boston Globe^ for dne, 1$, not. In a 
leading aztide it daimed that “ the znatter 
cannot now be left where the events of 
the last few days have put it ’* and 
deplored the fact that Senator Kennec^ 
was apparently willing to leave mott 
questions outstanding than were answered. 
(The Globe, however, also blamed tte 
legal authorities and particularly the local 
prosecutor, Mr Edmund Dinis, for botch¬ 
ing the case and contributing to the 
disrespect for the judidal process.) 

Moreover, in Massachusetts or outside, it 
would be hard to find anyone who doubts 
that the Seziator and Miss Kopechne wefe 
deliberately heading for Chappaquiddi^ 
beach when they set out together in his 
car. But the story does not need to be 
believed, for it is felt that Mr Kenne^ 
was telling “ the white lie of a family 
itian ” to save his wife and children fzt>m 
embarrassment. (Senator Kennedy did 
not, as was erroneously stated on page 51 
of The Economist last week, concede on 
^dcvisiibn that he had lied initially about 
what^ had happened. His broadcast of 
July 251b last year avoided any explana¬ 
tion how and why he and Miss 
Kopechne left the party and where thOy 
were going. At the inquest, however, he 
repeftted, in great detail, his original clailn 
, that i^r intention was to catch the 
€««ry.) 

.£or hk nart, Senator Kennedy seems to 
have ^teclded to ^Igipldeir 

get on With Ws while 

.die' 'newspapers ,wplb /doul^ 

raised about hU''buAfd^m^|^|tUckdd 
President Nixon’s dlidm^ 
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cultural fits of Boston society. As his 
energies are concentrated more and more 
on the ne-electioh campon that he must 
wsge in the autuinn in Massachusetts, 
he has found it necessary to repeat that 
he wants a full term as Senator and not 
to be a presidential candidate in 197R. 

The Democratic national chairman, Mr 
Lawrence O’Brien, did not shy some days 
ago from putting Senator Kennedy’s name 
on his list of excellent po^ibilities’* for 
presidential candidate. If the Senator 
manages to be re-elected in November 
with anything like the huge majority that 
he won in 1964, it would be rash to 
rule him out. His words on conscription, 
Cambodia, race and medical care are not 
going to lose him many friends among the 
young and the black. “ If he is the only 
man whom the students will listen to,” 
one Democrat said, “ then the country 
needs him.” 


New York's flutter 


No silver lining without a cloudburst^— 
that must be the reaction of the Mayor of 
New York to the past weeks. Recently 
Mr John Lindsay brought back from 
Albany, the state capital, a larger addition 
to the revenues of his hard-pressed city 
than any other Mayor of New York has 
wrung from the tightfisted Legislature. In 
all, it should provide $450 million or so 
toward the city’s deficit, which was 
expected to reach $630 million in the 
coming financial year. About $158 million 
is New York’s share of a new and excit¬ 


Poor prof its 





Mayor and Governor gat togethar 


For anyone who requires more evidence 
•That the Airicrjcafi economy has been 
slowing diowit, ‘the dismal figures of 
company proifUs for the first quarter of 
1970 provide an ample supply. The 
depressing pkture that appeared last week 
akimed invesms and comtribated strongly 
to the dramat^ fall on the stock market. 
Although official figures will not appear 
for some tkhe, all oMsmates d)ow that 
tlhfl decllinc wlMoh Jbil^n ^ Ja 9 |; year^ has 
continued, making fijNk mniter pio^ts the 
worst for three years. The ftiost itccni 
figures, tabulated ^ the Wall Street 
Journal ifUtti 665 companies, put piofks 
8^ per cent lower than in the same 
quarter of 1969. The suivey comes on the 
hedls of a sli^dy leas ominous ohe pub- 
Ihhed pto ,;lihe .,Fii;st National Gky Bank 
Wto of egitjwnpandes, 
fouj^jd down'bp, 7 per re^t. 

’Dfe are on!(y ;top a^-^pknatory. 

Thitif;,j|Q£t|^ has "i^cii'ed the stage 
whap .wbpwithwt msstfms p^enit prices 
from riviijig costs, so that 

profit mimni .m 'Wlmg. The pidilir Is 
wary of . pppktg hMO hs pocket when 
prices are m9k..,and lature income uncer¬ 
tain so aiiea, comifHincr durable goods 
in pamkiitf, JRte, draSdoaHy. Many 

^ ^ iniduKiiei have, in addition, been plagued 
^ by stiikes. The Dqmhspienit of 

, tdpotta dift in the Ban quarter 

:Vi^kbdllr -lor >mek‘ xatk 


ing schwne to^give cities (and towns) a 
foced pnmortion—21 per cent —tjf the 
revenues from the state income tax. Mr 
Lindsay and other Mayors have been 
pressing hard for such succour, but they 
never pitched their hopes so high. 

Mr Lindsay also won the legalisation 
of ofiP-track betting Which has represented 
pie in the sky to New York Mayors for 
20 yeara. Local communities may noW, if 
they wish, set up ** horse parlours ” arid 
tax the take. New York City so wishes 
and hopes to benefit to the tune of $50 
million in the coming year. It i> also 
to share in the proceeds of the state 
lottery which has not been very profitable 
but is to be made more attractive by more 
frequent drawitupi, cheaper tickets (as low 
as 25 cents each) and their sale through 
vending machines. The state is also 
generously permitting New York City to 
levy some new taxes. 


increased alt an annual rate of 8.4 per 
cent—the laigeSt gain for arty quanef 
in 14 years—b^ause of decHniing prcxluc- , 
tivity and ridng wages. 

Some industrief, however, were excep¬ 
tions. Non-fenous mceak, helped by higher ^ 
prices and increased demand, had pirifitSv 
up by 27.3 per cem with copper showing 
die greatest gnu; the Kennm'tt Gopp^. 
Corporatiion reported a record increase; of 
6a per cent. Finance companies had 
healthy gains and tobacco companies,^ 
partly as a result of successful attempts 
to diversify production, showed a rise in 
profilts of 19.3 per cent. Food and drug 
mtoufacturers and disdlileni also recorded 
improvements in profits. 

But dicse were gtimmera in, aJi other¬ 
wise gloomy picture. One of the worst 
hit was the automobile industry. The 
General Motora Goiporatiion, the largest, 
fiohest company in America, suBcrt^d a ! 
fall of 34 per cent in profits. Matiufac- 
tuffers of electrical appllapces showed the 
lowest figures of all, but they were due 
kigely CO the i4-week strike at the facial 
l^ctric Gompimy. ; 

' ^e tighter defence budget and slow 
oommeictail buying took hi toll on the 
ateraft industry. The Lockheed Coipora- 
emnk eamingi decJiited by 45 per cent 
f^d the Boaifig Coo^^y’sby ^ pct cent. 
IBoitts on buMng hnaitednls 
bpcaiise. of a nationwide kg tn coiistrlgf- 
lim i^jecNa* Steel also su 0 dM a set- 

^ipora 


Governor Rockefeller’s benevolence 
items from the fact that be ii n^riiii| 
re-el^tion to a fourth ierm this^cafi 
jRu^ul Pcmocrau, looking at 
£ib>9i|>lain^that he ha^ swept up 
^ plight of uxban areas. Moieoder 

vMr Rockefeller hopes, if not necessarSy 
to win the support of Mr Lindsay, at least 
to have guaranteed his neutrality. Though 
both men are Republicans ‘(Mr Lindsa^! 
Ip^aps only techmcally so now), - they 
/hive beod on bad terms! Now thi 
Mqyor ^enjoying the sensation of being 
coiirted by bpih |the Cfovernor and by 
Democrats hoping to oust Mr Rockefeller. 

It would b^ checiful to report that t^c 
expanded st^^ lottery and legalised oB- 
the-track beking were about to put m 
crimp in gambling, particularly ih ; 

, the hugely popularnumbers” gamej 
Unfortunatety few people, thirik ^ttbat 
antiseptic public betting imdps—foxbidden 
to post results, or up-to-date odds, provide 
food or give credit—will greatly attract 
New Yorkers used to ati these amenities. 

Illegal gamblirig, as, the tfeW York 
Times has just reminded New Yorkers, 
is the greatest source of the cofttupl^ori 
from which the city’s police force siifFert 
—though tribute is also exacted from 
narcotics distributors, off-licensees, con¬ 
struction firms and even corner .grocery 
shops. According to the Times survey, 
dishonest police virtustlly license co-opera¬ 
tive gandTlers while honest ones have 
found scant welcome in oBicial quarters 
for their complaints. M)r Lindsay has set 
up a board of inquiry {^ing criticin^ for 
including the city’s police chief) bul Idiis 
cloud will not hurry away. 


ition’s profits were down by 30 per cent . 
and the Bethlehem Sfteel Corporainort's by 
34 per cent owing, in some part, *to bad 
weather and road transport disputes^ 

The Nixon Administration is 
determined to pereuatje businessmen that 
the Worst is over. Mr Pawl McCracken 
of President’s Gounod of Economic 
Adykcfs said last yrcck ftid the pace of 
yijki spiefedmg up in die second 
quarter. Ccltakly, according to' ^e regular 
survey produced by McGraw Hill Publica- 
1370 busineasmtii plan to spend 
$ 9 l«^,^liori'on,ncw;i^tant and equipment 
—aft increase ol'y per cent over 1969*1 
capital expendituri^^f they do not change 
thett minds. 

edaPO^TE PROFITS’* -,to 

SaMonatiy adjuttad anmial rataS $bn 







* before tm and ac^stad for atockvBluMlon 






Nhm is sslliiif so booutifttlly in 
QoiUHiny. 

Blit Yardioy, Qaia, Cussons, Eylitro, 
Lonthorie: wo Innrtntsoon yon in 
Hor Zu in tho past yoar. (Rimmoi, Qott 
hn HimnMi, wlioroaroyou?). 

Tho point is that if yon'rs soUinf in 
Bormany, it*satonnl nptteadvortiso in 
Nor Zu. 

Wo’ro a sort of eomkination of 
Woman and TV Tiniio. 

With 15 nMIton at^uitnailors of 
both soxos-6i mitHon of thorn boauty- 
oonsofousfsmalos. 

Tho kind of waikiy magaiino that’s 
rotmd tho houso for about two w oo ks . 

Wo eottM do your feomploxion a iot 
ofgood. 
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THROUGH A SPYGLASS DARKLY 

British Foragn Pc^cy since Suez, 1956-1 
By Donald Maclean. 

Hodder and Stoughton, 343 pages. 55s. 

Donald Maclean is about as unlikely an 
author for a serious study Of British 
foreign policy as Mr Ronald Biggs would 
be for a survey of the criminal investiga¬ 
tion department. But as a former member 
of the well-known Foreign Office firm of 
Philby, Burgess and Maclean who now 
looks out on the world from the window 
of the Moscow Institute of International 
Affairs, he should certainly have some¬ 
thing to say. One might expect him to 
come up with an insider’s assault on the 
decision makers, or a propaganda leaflet 
in a style approved by the Russian version 
of Chatham House. But Mr Maclean has 
written neither a memoir nor a polemic. 
His book is a mustily academic and oddly 
impersonal work, more tedious than 
tendentious. There is barely a breath of 
marxist dialeotic, although Mr Madean 
takes some pains to expose the “ contra¬ 
dictions of the capitalist system. It seems 
that he has set out to build a new reputa¬ 
tion for himself as a reasonably objective 
student of world affairs. His Russian 
hosts have been sufficiently sympathetic 
to allow him, contrary to normal practice, 
to have his book published in London 
before it comes out in Moscow. 

Mr Maclean- begins with the weU- 
worn thesis that Britain’s strength in 
relation to that of the other western 
powep lias been shrinking since 1945. 
Britain’s declining share of world indus¬ 
trial production and export markets has 
been matched by the recoil from involve¬ 
ment east of Suez and mounting depen¬ 
dence on American weapons technology. 
This has given rise to loud debate over 
where Britain should take its sUnd. 
French critics have often argued that if 
Britain wants to get into Europe, it will 
have to draw farther away from ffie 
Uitited States. The whole idea of a choice 
between Europe and America is a fake 
erne, since mditarily at least most west 
European leaders are anxious to k^p the 
Americans deeply engaged. But Mr 
Maclean is in some ways very, Gallic. He 
is cleariy very interested-in attacking the 
“sp^ial relaticmship^' between Britain 
and America. He xn^ not be anri-British, 
in the sense that his judgment of policy 
Ascisidns is moderate ,apd geared to the 
notibn of natkniai intemi. But ha is quite 
^rtly aoti-Anlerican, and if he is out 
16 pri^ 4 nylhlng it is that the United 
BtaMjias InS Britahi .astray. 

' Fte identifies reasons f6r 


the postwar special relationship” as 
the need tp ;|ake sides, first against the 
Axis powers, and later against communist 
expansion. He claims that the world 
situation has now changed so radically 
that the idea of an anti-communist 
alliance has become a costly response to 
an illusory menace. One does not have to 
share the Dulles perspective to see that 
this is one place where Mr Maclean’s 
bias shbws through. No military reader 
is likely to share his confidence that 
Russia is at heart a pacific power and 
anyway is too preoccupied with China to 
think about Europe. Nor are many people 
going to be tempted, at Mr Maclean’s 
invitation, to reject Britain’s nuclear 
strategy on the giounds that it presents 
“ the ffireat of total destruction ” until 
there is a, general agreement on arms 
Limitation. Mr Maclean goes to great 
trouble to play down all the situations 
in which Britain and Russia have been at 
odds in recent years, wliile exaggerating 
the conflict of interests between Britain 
and the United States. 

Mr Maclean is right to point out that 
Britain has played a valuable moderating 
role in world affairs by pioneering diplo¬ 
matic and commercial relations with 
China, by pressing for a nuclear test ban 
treaty, and by m^iating in crises like the 
one in French Indochina. He then goes 
on to assert that America has forced 
Britain to forsake this role by using 
military and economic blackmail to make 
it acquiesce in “imperialist aggression.” 
But ffie Americans are not contributing 
so heavily to European defence in order 
to get a vote of support for the Vietnam 
war: If thelte is horse-trading between 
the allies, Britain is swaj^ing a parrot 
for a pony. 

Mr Maclean’s chapters on Britain’s 
relatioiu with the “ third world ” are 
intended to prove two things. First, that 
Britain was a diehard cAonM power 
which had to be shoved out by fighting 
naticmalists. Second, that these national¬ 
ists were aided and abetted at every step 
by the communist ppVKfrs. The first point 
is ungracious. Ihere were battles, but one 
woixien whether Mr Maclean h|ui heard 
of dyarchy. The mopd pq^t is a com¬ 
plete ikbritatiop* 

eapexts* ^-'^^were"' '.-ealtev*, Kwaxhe 
Nknimah a .bouxigeois tekd oe 
capital in 1957 a ^ 

Mr Maclran has tiAen on ,a task^ top 


great for hii talents, but he is wortii 

readings His main thesi^ 

to someone in sympi^y with the new 

wave of and,Amcncamsm. ,,Rot., |^eii a , 

Labour backbencher who quot^^ Mr 

Maclean to back up a 

bodia is hardly |oing to , 

impact. 

STAUH'S CHALLEHGER 

Tito: A Biography 
By Phyllis Auty. 

Longmans, 357 pages, flluitrated. 60s. 

“ The ddendant J[osip Btoz h Undoubtedly 
the most interesting person in the trial:; 
his face makes you think of steel,” wrote 
a iSagreb courtroom reporter in Novem¬ 
ber, 1928. Thirty-six year Old Tito, 
taiy of the local communist party, was 
being tried on charges under the Law fin* 
the Protection of the Jugoslav State and 
was challenging,th^ court’s right to ;tx(y 
him. Ten years later, five of which he 
had spent in royalist Jugoslavians j^isons, 
he was leading the country’s decimated 
and deinoralised communist party bUt df' 
the wilderness and preparing it fpr the. 
ordeals of the coming war. Before the 
next decade was over, he wps in deep 
trouble again : hfe had tione’^e Ststlm 
had given him too well. But twd det^des 
later, after the invasion of .Czechoslovt^ia, 
he was still there, in trouble as usual, 
but nevertheless flrnfly in the saddle. 

There is an air 01 ine^itabUity about 
Tito’s revolutionary career, and .yet as > 
Miss Auty shows in her excellent 
biography, there was nothing ^inevitable' 
about it. Tito was no bom avenj^ihg 

injustice or seeking to expiate a peisonal 
sense of guilt. Whm he left jiis 
in Croatia’s Zagqrje ^ro^nce, he was rn 
search of a fortuh^.‘ Unlike maxay 4ther 
of his contemporaries, he did not manage 
to scrape enough money together for a 
one way ticket to die United, 
so join the great European wave of immi¬ 
gration just before uie first wexM war. 
As it was, he becamie a soldier in the 
imperial Austxp-Hung^rian army and was 
captured by the Russians in 1915. By the 
time he was back in Croatia in 1920, he 
was once again ready to pursue a. modest 
civilian career. the, combination of 
circumstances and hh own sttibbom 
easant refusaLto be pushed suound.drove 
iih towards risvOlutior^ communiinA and, 
eventually, faine. ’ ' 

Miss Auty has many new thln^ to say 
about,Tito’s background and eariy life 
in Z^gorje and h»^ travels and experi¬ 
ences among the peoples bf tHe AustSo- ; 
Hungarian empire on tiie^'we 6f itS! 
collapse. And she has. mt 
a meticulously drawn poqdcalandjiqclel 
background, ohe is aim extiemeli^ m 
nating about Tito’s i^jCtaciiOady iiueem- 
ful party career in the l^os. As.sfie 
shows very convine^dy^ Titp’s 

mixture of 

less ringle-mln4ed|ji^,'ih^^^ ;lo 

emerge triun^h^ndy;!^ 
tions in Russia, Jugoriavw a ris^here, 
in which the stifiiit-dajigefous utfik were 
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Money and Plan 
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by GREGORY GROSSMAN 

Money and <Pten ooncarns the changing 
tola of money, end finance in fha Jaat 
Buropesn countries as they enact 
eoonomre ndorma designed to decentral¬ 
ize economic deoiflons, extend amerpriae 
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ment of their economlae. 57a. 

The Economy of Brazil 

Edited by HOWARD S. ELUS 

with e forewcid by LINCOLN GORDON 

Thia vofimia preaanta a aeries of penatia- 
tjing eseays on BiezH's ecaonomic devalop-K 
ment during the poatwar period by a 
group of exoapfionaHy wafi^nfontied 
Brazilian and Aimarican authors. 100s. 

Soviet National Income: 
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often set up, not by class enemies/’ but 
by enemies inside the party* 

At home in J^oslavia^ among the 
young men he himself had picked ds 
leaders of the rejuvenated party, h 6 was 
“ father*figure, village eldfer, protector 
and legendary hero.” All of these roles 
were summed up in the party nickname 
Stari '(old man). Miss Auty does not dead 
with Tito's wartime military leadership 
and concentrates instead on his brifliant 
management of the political side of the 
Jugoslav “ nat^nal liberation war.” Here . 
again she has ^ many new things to say 
about Tito’s relations with Mihailovic’s 
royalist movement and with the western 
allies. Miss Auty’s own involvement in the 
war, and her personal knowledge of the 
maip actors on the Jugoslav and western 
side, lend extra authority to her wartime 
ch^ters. 

The years after 1945 are dealt with 
relatively briefly. It is of course true that 
too much has already been written about 
postwar Jugoslavia and that in the 
present s^te of knowiledge it is .almost 
impossible to disentangle Tito’s. persona! 
contribution from that of his closest 
collabpfators, Kardelj, Rankovic, Djllas, 
Pijade, Kidric and Bakaric. But there is 
another good reason for suspending judg¬ 
ment on Tito as Jugoslavia’s postwar 
leader, as Miss Auty does. His role as 
Stalin’s first challenger belongs to history. 
Bui a qu^tion mara still hangs over his 
other achievement : the rebuilding of 
Jugoslavia after the second world war. 
The real test for Jugoslavia as an indepem 
dent and liberalising communist country 
will come only after Tito’s retirement and 
death. 

BELLE BRIGHTON 

life in Brighton : From the Earliest Times 
to the Present 
By Clifford Musgrave. 

Faber, 503 pages, illustrated. £6. 

The town of Brighton has never lacked 
either admirers or critics. Its climate 
is as 'reiio\vned as its history, and, as all 
hewspaper^readers know, its history luwer 
ends. It figures more prominently in 
letters and diaries—of polkiciaits as mudb 
as poeC!B*-^n any other place in the 
country, with the exception of London. 
There haa always been a difficulty; hbw* 
ever, in separating the facts of life from 
the images and in showing how die two 
are related to each other. 

Mr MuNgrave's massive book-*perhflfps 
a Hide too sturdy for the subjectw^Kloes 
n6t entir^ succeed in overcoming the 
dj^ulty. nh own qualificatiom for writ>* 
ii% it are immense^ not^ieast diat ior 
nearry thirty years he worked in a room 
whem' 0 ^olge IV and l^y'iQpnyng^iM 
had m convening and drihktng 
afternoon. Through his ' 
enenpes he has coniribiated to 
of BHi^ton as Well as' recorded it. 
the* bfluance of his hotik can be faull^ 
and he does iko. 

questions a hiiUnsan piiist f 


bi^rre. There are t( 


lilcJai? 



mWm 

Is Jtere not ., 

Iq^ ef jpurita^ orraa Jetht 'a^_, 

, coating of respectability ? How conscious 
are most Bri^htonians of the uniqueness 
of their historical legacy ? To what extent, 
indeed, do;M history count ? When news 
edmes of Brighton in huge quanrities, 
just how real is it as news? Does 
the volume simply indicate that there are 
large numbers of journalists living there 
or fr^uendy visiting it ? Everyone likes 
to visit Brighton, but can we get beyond 
an anthology^ however delightful, of 
comment^, by inhabitants and visitors arid 
sketch convincingly the urban profile Of 
a town wlii<^ has given its name to 
“ resorts ” throughout the world and 
which still stimulates a remarkable mass 
of iotematiional Comment ? 

Undoubtedly the variety of Brighton 
is ope of its special characteristics. It 
obstinately refuses to be Bournemouth or 
Blackpool, although there have always 
been councillors who would like it to be 
one or the other. Brighton mixes social 
c]asse.s and juxtaposes generations. It 
finds room for both Nash and Sir Basil 
Spence. It draws on a multiplicity of ener¬ 
gies. Mr Musgrave does not quite succeed 
in diatillting its,essence and capturing its 
sparklty bi^t his book has many merits. 
It deals efficiently and expeditiously with 
pre-Regency Brighton, it tells the over- 
familiar Regency story easily knd 
knowledgeably, it explores many 1/ not all 
the iieglected by-ways of Victorian 
Brighton, and it is particularly informa¬ 
tive^—sometimes sharp, even tart—-on the 
more recent episodes of Brighton history. 
One of the newest ventures, the Univer¬ 
sity of Sussex, is very well related to 
its local background. Admirers of 
Brighton will learn much from this book, 
and the critics, if not appeased, wiO have 
been given reason to pause. 'Hie man who 
is tired of life may like Hove, but he will 
not like Brighton., 

THE FRUITS OF IDLENESS 

1. • ' 

HoMBe Arreit 
By Helen Vlachos. 

Andre Deutich. 158 pages. 308. 

Helen Vlachos has become kpown to the 
western world since that day in AprB^ 
1967, when a gixirip of Greek anny ofl^s 
seized poimr A^riiNk,, M thq iM>lisber 
of tw0>rif.;Gmce’t best aqd most 

iniuential she: was 

sought dp; ;by ytririog jou^ 
tetevisiorittoNifnBjfor he^ viewi on m turn 
of cveiits.in her tSaaiAf^ 

She ebri not hesmtd. to. |rive thdm. 
Sharply, iiBGwrily. and ^ 

AaOfvkd her. scojpg/ior..%i,^Q con- 

ridenedillAeri, 

SIto MKptouMmdy: 

Koth^mM natf Ji 

sonal 
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promises that as soon as al^ did so press 
censorship would be lifted. For five 
months she was left free to hold defiant 
court in her newspaper office until the 
day an Italian newspaper published an 
interview in which she caHed Brigadier 
Pattakos a clown. For that she was 
arrested, released pending trial and a 
week later was put under house arrest 
in her comfortable penthouse flat. Ten 
weeks later, after the failure of King Con¬ 
stantine’s attempted counter-coup, Helen 
Vlachos was persuaded by her husband 
and mother to leave the country. She 
slipped past the guards at her door, hid 
in a friend’s house and a few days later, 
with dyed hair and a false passport, was 
on her way to London. Once there she 
continued with renewed vigour her cam¬ 
paign again^ the military regime in 
Greece until she received warning that her 
activities could prejudice the future of 
her husband (who was arrested after 
her escape) and her stepsons. 

Now in “House Arrest” she has pub¬ 
lished her own account of those days in 
her flat. It is a slim and disappointing 
voliunc. As she admits herself, her house 
arrest was not unpleasant and her escape 
neither difficult nor dangerous. She 
recounts her encounters with members of 
the junta and their emissaries with the 
sharp wit of the clever journalist that she 
is and bitterly derides the men who 
grabbed power. During the enforced 
idleness in her apartment she and her 
husband reminisc^ over a box of old 
photographs and recalled anecdotes about 
Queen Frederika and the royal family, the 
shipowners Onassis and Niarchos, Melina 
Mercouri, Athenian socialites, and her 
visits to Russia and the United States. 
These are bright, gossipy and sometimes 
bitchy, but hardly what we need to hear 
from Helen Vlachos. 

For Helen Vlachos was more than the 
publisher of two good and respected news¬ 
papers. She had been a powerful force 
in Greek political life since she inherited 
Kathimeneri from her father in 1951. 
She used the paper, as he had done 
before her, to influence both events atfd 
politicians. She suppoi^d the monarchy 
and was listened to King Paul and 
the young King Constantine ; she sup¬ 
ported the Papagos government and had 
a hand in the making of, and later the 
undoing of, Karamanlb.. She had little 
use for Gfsorgi^ Papandreou and actively 
disliked and distrusted his son, An4ltiM. 
As the latter became more powerful in ffie 
Centre Union party Helen Vlachos 
attempted to alert Greece to the dan^ 
of the comuiunists usixig him to give 
Greece a form of popular front govern¬ 
ment along with other right 

wing Grec^ feared the outcome of ffie 
elections the, eolonela forestaOed. When 
they grabbed power they i<reire hafflfNi by 
her hostility. la, thev., naivety 
m^ted her mee. tidied 

that her views Jq 4me' with their 

.ti 


“ Time to sit and think ” is the dic¬ 
ing of one of her chapters. If she had 
used this time to examine the sidmess of 
Greek political l^e that led to its "death ; 
if she had used it to answer the question 
she herself asks, why the hundreds of 
thousands of Athenians who were about 
to vote for the Papandreous in a matter of 
weeks accepted colonels’ coup without 
a sign of anger, bitterness or protest, Hden 
Vlachos would have used her house arrest 
well. She was uniquely placed to do 
this and it would have been a more 
valuable contribution to Greece’s future 
than this account of her own bitterness 
and frustration. 


POET'S CORRESPONDENCE 

Tbe Letters of WUSiam and Dorothy 
Wordsworth: Volume III, The Middle 
Years, Part s, i8t2^i8sto 

Arranged and edited by Ernest de Selin- 
court. Revised by Mary Moorman and 
Alan G. Hill. 

Oxford University Press, 711 pages. 

The middle years of Wordsworth’s long 
life are reckoned by the editors of his 
letters to run from 1805 to 1820. The 
second instalment of the copious corres¬ 
pondence surviving from this period 
covers a rather longer span of time than 
the previous volume, which appeared last 
year. This time, Mn Moorman has had 
a collaborator in her task of revising 
de Selinopurt's edition, and the standard 
is as high as ever. 

The Wordsworths were still at 
Grasmere in 1812, but after the double 
shock and eonow of losing two beloved 
'Httle children, they moved to Ryckl 
Mount in 1813. From this address the 
bulk of the letters in this volume were 
written. It does, however, indude some 
breaithlessly exdted epistles from Dorodiy 
recounting their s^dventures on the conti¬ 
nental tour undertaken in the summer of 
1820. Wiffiam did not omit to write a 
couple of staid and respectful letters to 
Lord Lonsdale while he was abroad. His 
correspondence with him and with Lord 
Lowther fills many pages of this volume, 
and we are able to see the day-to-day, 
breadwinning Wordsworth, involved in 
local politics, worried about money, 
deeply concerned about his "family. The 
letters throw intermittent light on the 
comporition aiid publication Of his poems, 
and sometimes we find him olfferihg 
advice and criticism to writers requesting 
his opinion. 

As always, Dorothy outshines fyer 
brewer 94 a letter writer. Any r^er 
Up this volume in s^ren of 
.epjoyment Will find that there is pleniy 
ta be had. if he concentn^ «n Dorothy’s . 

of dtaaeUk affairs. ■ But . 
obviousl)r. ti|e .(wishm.vcif this massive'' . 
inrniKHiiiBiM ; 
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NEW 

RIDDLE EAST 

indtpoodent international 
mot^ly 

editor: Jon Kimche 


May number now on sale: 
Contents toicluds: 

The inside story of the Sisco 
mission to the Middle East 

Paiestina—stats or rsvoiutibn ? 
A comprehensive report on the 
great Arab Debate on the 
Palenetinian future, including 
reports on the Khartoum, Kuwait 
and Beirut seminars. 

The changing face of Kurdish 
nationalism—nhe first account of 
the social end political transfer* 
mation in Kurdistan end its 
implications for the future by 
John Kinsman. 

A new approach to assaaaing 
tha strati^ balance in fha 
Middle East by Neville Brown 
shows the real capabilities of 
Soviet and American weapons 
in the area—end how Arabs and 
Israelis use them. 

Special reports dsal with tbs 
position of Soviet influencs In the 
Lebsnon, the state of public 
opinion in Egypt and the Isrseli 
(^vsrnmen^'s prsdiioction for 
saying " no." 

There w an aM^thment of " The 
Wise Man from tfablue " and his 
attitude to the Arab predicament ; 
Irene Qendzier reviews at length 
Cheiiand's " La Resistance Pales. 
tiniehne " and there is the usual 
documerttary appendix end 
survey of new books from arty 
good bookshop or . J 

5 sMiMngs » $i.iZ5 (by m 
dbeetfraniiTth* New'^MW# J 
S8 nabt Street London, EO*. | 

Ths.quicliWjei^ I 

by taking an.snniMl subscription: ^ 
UK end. EiinHM. E3 (by iHidiiws < 
msilj|:r Midd|e ?Estt .iend'Etnstpe 
$12 i 
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1970 

For the first time It is long history Who*H 
Who has been completely reset from 
/beginning to end, A new printing process 
has enamed the publishers not only to 
provide a much clearer and more evenly 
printed page, but also to take account 
of occurrences many weeks later than 
hitherto.. The result is a volviroe which 
in appearance, ease of reference, and 
up*to-date information, is commensurate 
with its world wide reputation. 

* It is indispensable in business hpurs 
and a pleasant source of speculation for 
the leisure moments.’ Financial Thie$ 
Just pulblishM £9 

ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 


VINCENT J. DERBES. MD 
1430 Tuiane Avenue 
New Odeans, Le 70112 

10 March, 1970, 

Mr Gabriel Alon 
POB 1313 
Halle, tsrSel 

Dear Sir : 

1 have been a subacriber of your 
apiendid pubScatton, Internaoonai 
Monetary taaues, for aoma montha and 
I have been greatly innpreaeed by your 
akin and intelligence. By follo\Mng 
acme advice of yours, whereas I did 
not make any money, I saved several 
thousand dollars. A penny saved is a 
penny earned." As a non-eoonomlat 
1 fhuat aay that a fair amount of whet 
yoti' write I do nbt understand. But I 
undefstand enough to be helped. 

Bincerefy yours, 

V. J. Derbae, MD 


international 
Monetaiy Issues 

Editor: G. Aion. P.S 1313, H«»f« 


Twiet Monthly. Annual a«ibiarl|rtian: Sun 

pMae, $t 2 .ao, C9j.e; eeawimie oMse, i 
ciie.o. 


. napratantatlvaa : London : f!ui4*hlMind 01a- 
% tnbutiDfl. 177 RtfOfii e««at, TUI: Wl 

Naw York: ^A, 16^ Beoodway. ^ : 

aei-sm „, 

AtjpubHeaaNm wMoh trlee to eppfy 
sew aenee to economic and monetary 
anaqiM in otder to rattonaKie fnveet- 
ment and policy iesiias. 


BOOKS 

FiqHnniG WORDS 

Their Good , Names: Cases of 

libel and Slander with Some lnttodu,ctOfy 
Reflections on the Lam 
By? H. MontgOfnery Hyde. 

Hamish Hamilton, 406 pages. 63s. 

This fbook is designed £Or sonidbody with 
three hours to spare and a hitherto 
unsatiated appetite for defamation 
cases. It should also discourage any¬ 
body from risking his reputation, in a 
libel action. 

Mr Hyde has chosen t 2 celdbrated 
cases ranging from the action brought 
in 1864 against Lady Wilde by a Miss 
Travers, who had the far from unusual 
distinction ^ being sdduced by the 
defendant’s husband, to the successful 
action brought by Liberace against the 
Daily Mirror in 195Q. His technique is 
to recount the highiigints of each trial and 
describe the background of each action 
and of tJhe personalities involved. The 
most disappointing feature of the book 
is the description of the actual trials. Mr 
Hyde has relied heavily on the transcripts 
of the evidence given. Unfortunately 
lamination and cross-examination, even 
when conducted by the most eminent of 
counsel, is dull Stuff to Tead. Mr Hyde 
is much more interesting when he 
describes the background to his chosen 
cases, and he has unearthed a lot of 
fascinating and little known information. 
He has chosen his cases well; figures as 
gross as Sir William Wilde, father of 
Oscar and himself no mean debauchee 
(as this book shows, the dead cannot be 
libelled in England), or as conceited as 
Whistler, or even merely as royal as the 
Prince of Wales, later Edward VII, are 
intrinsically interesting. 

Despite an introductory chapter entitled 
“A look at the law” this is not an 
especially learned book. Nor does it do 
much to penetmte the obscurity that 
surrounds the law of defamation. But it 
is well written and very well worth 
reading. 

EARLIER DEVALUATION 

The Great Debasement: Currency and 
the Economy m Mid-Tudor England 

By J. D. Gould. 

Oxford University Press, ao6 pages, 508. 

During the years 15^ to 1551 Heiury VllI 
and his successor, in straits for money, 
issued coins of increasingly ddbased 
standard, both silver and gold, so that 
the English cunency lost a reputation that 
had been preserved for a ixKHennium. The 
crown was so succes^ul in edaxing thb 
public to return good coins for re-mitikilng 
that no fewer ^han seven Mints were 
operative durii^g this brief period, which 
ended with a partial restoration of 
standaids in 1551. The situation was 
maintained by ^ Mary Tudot^, and a 
ftidilest iNscoihage in isto and 1567^- 
abled 'l^abeth I to hfidg bkdk' goM 
money.^ 


Thb bDoHomisT ray tjf^o 

Tb woric out; the nature and stages of 
the debasement. Dr Gould has used 
prbhary sources including Mint reksotds, 
which seem to be fairly complete down 
to 1551. He has totted up ^e output of 
the Mints, estimated the consequent 
increase in money 3up{^y, and ideOtiified 
the periods in which the gold-silver ratio 
became serioudy dislocated and the export 
of one or other metal in theory became 
profitable. He has unearthed further 
information to enable him to chart the 
London-Antwerp exchange rate in fuller 
detail than has previously been possible, 
and discussed Its relation, if any, to the 
money supply. There art tables and 
charts to darify his text. 

In his last chapter, Dr Gould 
emphasises the magnitude of the upsuige 
in exports during the date fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries. He shows how 
limited the effect of the much later 
debasement can have been on foreign 
trade, and takes the opportunity to remind 
his readers that the doth export boom 
of the 1540s represents to a large degree 
a concentration of traffic at London at 
the expense of other ports, rather than 
any enormous increase in the actual out¬ 
put of woollen textiles. 

So far, so good. Dr Gould has a gift fpr 
lucid exposition and has rendered vwuable 
service. But the historian must be on guard 
against the bold theorist who by sheer 
deployment of numbers might lure him 
into a never-never land remote from 
humanity. Useful as it is, for instance, to 
establish theoretical import and export 
specie points, it is not to be imagined that 
the merchants of Tudor London were free 
to adt, as Dr Gould comes near to 
suggesting, with the libe^ of their succes¬ 
sors two centuries later. The difficulties of 
transporting bullion, even with the assent 
of governments, were very great, as 
Gresham found when in 1554 he tried to 
arrange for the dispatch to England of 
the sum described (inexactly) by Cr Gould 
as Mary’s ** dower.” But in fact, as Dr 
Gbuld mentions, the export of precious 
metals from England, or indeed the 
Netherlands, was foibidden. Although 
English coins might be met on the con¬ 
tinent, London merchants required extra¬ 
ordinary inducements to flout the law, 
and we should be wary of accepting City 
gossip as evidence for significant shipments 
of bullion. 

Not everyone will be attracted by Dr 
GoT|ld’s somewhat constricted and 
polemical approach. He concerns himseH 
with figures, not persons—indeed, tiie 
h^an beings to emeige in his pages are 
mainly other historians, who hive " failed 
to search the records ” or Who Supply the 
t^et for a gibe for ladqing " the indina¬ 
tions and qualifications ” to use quantitk- 
tivi; methods in studying sixteenth century 
economic history. We are not left in dOUbt 
about their lapses ; Uhwin has “erred,’* 
Conyers Read has been “ misguided," Dr 
Bowden hais "fallefi lath a trap^'ilpd 
even Dr ChaHis on id/hte point i$ in neW 
of " reyisiori." Bat the' worst fite of all is 
reserved £6r Mrs Dewar, poor 
is hoist With her own pefcrd;"’ 






















neof our top men at 
in science-fiction 


Transport is zooming ahead like nobody's 
)u si ness: oil you have to do is blink, and the 
^hoie pattern changes. That's why, in the Tyre 
development Group at Fort Dunlop, 
hrmingham, we've got this occasional s-f 
writer. He's paid to dream now and then so 
[hot we can keep a grip on reality. 

The potential changes in air, sea and 
urfoce transport are so vast and can happen 
p fast that we need his forward projections 
Ike we need air; for instance, the massive 
Irobiems of transporting even more people 
and even more goods in, around and between 
pe cities of the near future. But, he’s no more 
iportant than the rest of the garrison at 
[ort Dunlop: the men whose job is to Find out 
/^hat makes the wheels go round, and how 
)ur tyres can make them go round easier. 

After all, it was the men at Fort Dunlop who 
pst found out about tyre-aquaplaning, and 
low to tackle it. Nowadays, you've got less 
i^orry about tyres riding on rainwater 
Insteod of gripping the road. Tyres in the 
)un(op range are designed with that hazard 
|n minci: like the SP Sport with its unique 
kquojet shoulder vents that squeeze road- 
^citer away that much faster, 

Odci, diough, to think that Aquajet tyres 
/ere science-fiction not so long ago. Now: 
jetting back to that Martian Sandhill Buggy... 

put tyres on just about 
fverything on wheels. 






Fort Dunlop dabbles 
on our time. 




In one yeai^acxiiq^Qf these could 

We've got a couple of Boeing747jumbo like that number of Irish people will want 

jets coming our way later this year. to flythe Atlantic, we'll have to find quite 

Hying a normal schedule to North a few passengers from Britain and ^er 

America they could easily cany 600^000 countries to make our 74 / 7 *b a paving 

passengers a year. Which is nearly a proposition. 

quarter ^ or our not quite three million Going by our experience io date^ it 

population. Mil t. y^on't he too much or a pi^Iem. 

Since Its very unlikely that anything } Currently, of the one arid a half 







isl^aquartwofourpopulaticm. 

thoRA planes are faster 







In |lw beginning, the house-prowl CBveoum, 
. deooctted Ms sralls with powder bound bjr tree-! 
sq>. 

Itwasali&^wodk. 

Yeats later, s(»ne genius stumbled bn the 
paintbrush. 

, And found that, with liquid paint, he could ; 
d^ off a wall in hours. 

More recently, we discovered something that 
painted fiut enough fcff the 2odi century: 

Compressed air. 

It could, widi very thin paint, spray vast areas 
alnuMt as you blinked. 

Big industry bought the idea. And lots of 
Atlas Copco compressed air equipment into the 
bar^un. 

Everybody was happy but the paint scientists. 

Though spray-pamting was the most effective 
method, ^ey argued, it required very thm paint. 

Fact was, ahnost half of spray-^>aint wasn’t | 
paint, but solvents. ! 

The only pure punt, to their minds, was the 
one prehistoric man used. 

At Atlas Copco, we put two and two together. 

And now ^t the paint boys can almost pro- . 
duce a powder compuitivefy, we’re ready with: 
gear to spray it. 

Directions as follows; 

Spray the powder onto the surftce. Hold it 
there electrostatically. Then melt it down n> a 
dean, smooth paint job. 

Not exactly the vray a caveman would have j 
doneit. 


But we're not about to make ■■■■{■■I 
stq)$ back into the stone-^ with 
our new ideas for compressed ain ■■■■riHi 




Scandinavian Ompulcr. 

Behind that nice smile lurks a millio^-dollar brain: the SAS 
Central Computer in Copenhagen. SAS ticket offices all 
round the world are hooked up electronically to 
Copenhagen. Why? To give you a travel reservation service 
second to none. 

A flight to Seattle. An hotel in Tokyo. A hire car in Bergen, 
Bangkok or Buenos Aires. Even a special meal on the way 
there (vegetarian, slimming-you name it). Our people can 
make all these arrangements for you in a matter of seconds. 
And confirm them light there on the spot. i 

Quick and efficient With a bright g|rl gt your end; a 
brilliant mechanical brain at ours, booldng was never so, 
simple. So reirabte. Fly SAS. You'll see. 
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BUSINESS 


It's Still A Dollar World 

The loss of self-confidence in America in the past few weeks brought a cascade in Wall Street, 
but no flight of funds from the dollar. Why ? And will this last? 


Cambodia, student killings, Wall Street’s weakness, Middle 
East worries: not so long ago, any one of these would have 
sent the speculators rushing out of dollars into gold. True, 
the free gold price in London has risen ; the quote of $36.24 
an ounce at midweek was the highest for six months. But the 
smallness of the premium over the official $35 an ounce 
must gratify many a central banker’s heart. ^ 

This week’s calmness, at a time of considerable emotional 
crisis, suggests that gold really may at last have shed its role 
as a speculative counter, and for the most sensible of reasons: 
its price is now wisely allowed to float in a free market. 
Speculation builds to an intolerable level only when people 
coming out of a currency have a one-way option : when they 
see something else with an artificially-fixed price that can 
only go up. It is quite probable that there will be some move¬ 
ment of funds out of America this year. It would be 
more logical than the recent drop on Wall Street. The 
Cambodiaii embroilment is unlikely to spell internal crisis 
for American capitalism (which is presumably one thing 
that Wall Street fears), but it may well make America’s 
already ghastly balance of payments for 1970 even ghastlier. 
The threat of real economic depression in America does not 
(pace Wall Street) seem very great, but it is quite probable 
that the slack in business activity there will cause tight money 
to be replaced by looser money. If so, all those dollars which 
American banks have called home to reinforce their 
liquidity could search for new outlets abroad again. 

This prospective flood of returning dollars will presumably 
look most eagerly for some sort of one-way option: some 
illogically-fixed exchange rate. At present, there are four 
main world currencies which seem, by at least some criteria, 
to be undervalued. They are the Japanese yen, ffic Dutch 
guilder, the Belgian franc and the Swiss franc. Despite Japan’s 
continued balance of payments surplus, nobody expects 

Tokyo tp be bullied into upvaluing. But interest rate differen- 
tiab could help tb ^ark smother bout of speculative runs 
out of diollars Into one of the strong European currencies. 
If thi^ Svriss succeed in their attempts to alter the consti^ 
thkt at prekint mak^ it hard for them to^ch^e 
franc CG^ildlbfe the inaain maghil.' 
irlft danger' of' lucb revived; sp|R|ila^qll 

ill 1970 o# 1971, it ficcoihes ihdir)? 
to rciTOvc'lhjf one-way to 

a n^ime of greater flexibility in ^ rates. 

Unfprtuhatelyi ^tprogress on t^; ffrpnt.. xlaad slow. jLast 
iTidn^; lot^aWitcd study from fot^i^dnal 

I'und^. c^ rate ilexibilky: 

by ' tjte-in^ the 

countries: the- licl:^men’s ch;b of eivtf seswaritt > 

for 

special drawing rights (SDSU) in the IMF. The difficulty 


is that the six common market countries are being urged by 
the European commission in Brussels to impose greater 
rigidity, not more flexibility, in their exchange rates with 
one another. The commission wants member countries to 
move to what will amount to a common European currency, 
with a pooling of reserves, by 1980 ; and even before then 
it would like to sec a narrowing of present permitted ranges 
of fluctuation—so that franc and mark could not move 
against each other even by the present i per cent on either 
side of parity. 

The finance ministers and monetary committee of the six 
are to meet in Venice at the end of this month. The Italians 
say in public, and the Germans agree in private, that integra¬ 
tion on monetary affairs cannot be the first step.; it must 
follow a unification of economic policies, which in turn must 
follow a degree of political and social unity ^ that is not at 
present on the cards. In particular, the Brussels commission 
should not try to establish completely rigid exchange rates 
between EEC countries until they have the same sorts of 
trade union legislation—and the same sorts of trade unions— 
in the different countries. The odds are that the Venice 
meeting will be very indecisive ; and this will not help the 
next meeting of the group of ten, on July 8th, to be 
particularly decisive either. 

Partly because of this, the most zealous reformers in the 
group of ten are now arguing that it would be unwise t6 
rush fences: they say that any agreement reached in 
the group this year would represent only a minimal cti^gc. 
Doubtless with memories of long hot summers spent arguing 
about SDRs, they are anxious to persuade their makers that 
lack of agreement by the next annual meeting of the IMF-^ 
on September aist in Copenhagen—will not represent failure. 

Not that, in any case, any startling reform has been 
discussed. Freely floating rates were never on the agenda. 

Crawling pegs ” have crawled out of favour. The' widening 
of the pcimittcd margin of fluctuations—to, say, 2 per cent 
around parity instead of the present 1 per cent—^may be 
approved ; it would be a tiny change, even though a wortb- 
whilc on^ Beycmd that the groping towai^ a more 
enlightened outlook on exchange rates goes on. The two best 
hopes now may be the granting of more powers to the IMF 
10 encourage more frequent changes ; and official endorse¬ 
ment of last October’s successful German method of a 
temporary float whenever a currency rate clearly needs to 
be changed. The most conservative people in the qcchange 
rate debate arc the Japanese. The most liberal arc the 
Aniericans, Gemians and. Italians. The British^ as qsuid 
m'';4hese drclcs, are hesitantly uncommitted. The calm in 
international financial markets this week has encouraged the 
cohieiVatives. They draw the condusion that ,.this is still a 
ddlar world. But will it be so this time next year ? . 
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Go American! 

This may be a time for British industry to increase its direct investment in the United States, 
when assets there are cheap. How4o get in, despite exchange controls. Buying an established 
company is often the best way 


British industry’s investment of £84 million in the United 
States in 1968 was a record, and Britain still puts up a better 
performance than other countries. But are opportunities be'ing 
missed ? Of course no one can say how much more direct 
investment would have gone across the Atlantic from Britain 
had it not been for the exchange controls, although no scheme 
put up by. a really important British company has ever been 
known to be wholly blocked. What seems to have happened is 
that British firms have made the restrictions an excuse for not 
even thinking of investing in the United States. When 
American companies had exchange restrictions placed on 
them in 1968 they simply went to the Eurobond market and 
borrowed $2.2 billion, over four times as much as in the year 
before. 

Not all British industries have been slow. Oil companies 
have learned that a sizeable share of the large, sophisticated 
and (until recently) growing American market is crucial to 
raising their rate of return on capital. This is why British 
Petroleum was anxious to get in : its rate of return is 7.2 per 
edit, while Shell’s is 10.1 per cent, thanks in good measure 
to Shell Oil, established in America since 1922. Volume of 
trade is all important, too, to chemicals, although that is not 
the only consideration. Processing the later stages of dye-stuffs 
in the United States helps Imperial Chemical Industries avoid 
the high tariff based on the American Selling Price. For 
similar reasons Brown Boveri, the Swiss heavy electrical plant 
manufacturers, have slipped under the Buy America rules by 
manufacturing in the United States. 

Yet too many British and other European companies have 
not looked beyond the unadorned rate of return on invest¬ 
ment in the United States. That niay not appear particu¬ 
larly attractive. According to the Reddaway report on 
British overseas investment, the United States ranks ninth as 
a country to invest in, yielding a pre-tax return of only 13.6 
per cent. But this comparison overlooks the feed-back from 
technological and other knowhow, the gain from which was 
quantified at nearly one-third (on 1964 figures) of the return 
on capital for all British overseas subsidiaries, of which a dis¬ 
proportionate amount came from the United States. The 
knowhow gained in America can be exploited in other coun¬ 
tries, and it is also an essential defence for European com¬ 
panies against American invasion of their own territory. 

There arc three ways of going into America. Grass roots 
investment means learning the expensive way. Not only is 
the capital cash outlay beyond the resources of most European, 
and particularly British, companies, but teething troubles can 
be costly. The difficulty that British Petroleum found in 
building up an organisation from scratch in Canada was 
one reason why it decided not to repeat the experience in the 
United States. A joint venture, which is what the Japanese 
favour, is the second possibility. But this may pile up trouble 
for the future. If the product is a success it is galling to see 
a big sHcc of the profits going to a partner whose only contri¬ 
bution may have been a ready-made marketing network, a 
Xerox-Rank situation in reverse. ICI set up Fiber Industries, 
Inc (^ which it owns 37^ per cent), with the Celanese Coi> 
poration to self polyester, but since then most of its operations 
haw beein isole, through ICI America. However, a joint 
JlUyies sense for specialised goods. Id’s new flexible 
foarr^^al^led with Uniroyal, and both Oourtaulds and Mor¬ 
gan Somcibillife have made airangcmcnts with American com¬ 


panies for the development of caibon fibre, whose potential 
market is still being explored. 

But buying an established company is usually the best way 
of getting an instant market share and ready-made American 
management, even though, if done ojj a worthwhile scale, 
this is almost bound to attract the Justice Department’s atten¬ 
tion. The anti-trust division argues that potential new 
entrants to an industry or market should be encouraged to 
set up their own operations and thereby increase competi¬ 
tion, rather than remove themselves as a potential competitor 
by buying an existing company. Its attitude to BP was that it 
would have to establish a refinery in Chicago to process its 
Alaskan oil, which would then force it to expand into Ohio 
where it would be a potential competitor to Sohio. This 
ignored both the impossibility of BP raising the cash to build 
its own refinery and the fact that the merger with Sohio would 
create a major competitor in 20 states. AKZO (or KZO as it 
then was) had similar problems over the purchase of the Inter¬ 
national Salt Company. But Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik 
had no trouble over its purchase of Wyandotte Chemical, 
presumably because the company was in a fairly shaky state 
anyway after a profit and sales downturn. BASF’s problem 
is that the plan for a $100 million plant in South Carolina 
has been rejected on pollution grounds. 

Once past the Justice Department, the chief problem is 
finding the wherewithal for the acquisition. The best solution 
is to have a quoted subsidiary, like Shell Oil. This gives 
access to the stock market for a fresh issue of capital (Shell 
Oil]s rights issue in 1968 raised $304 million), allows stock 
option.s which arc ever more crucial to attract top American 
managers, enables acquisitions to be made for paper, and 
provides a borrowing base which cannot be at odds with 
guidelines laid down by the Office of Direct Investment. At 
present, foreign companies wishing to borrow back-to-back 
funds which avoid the interest equalisation tax have to sign a 
declaration that the money being borrowed is not in lieu of 
funds that would otherwise be remitted into the United 
States. However, this does not, apparently, apply to an 
American registered subsidiary, whether it is wholly owned 
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or not, provided it is not simply an artificial vehicle created 
with the sole intention of getting round the rules. ICI 
America, which is wholly owned, has been able to i^ise from 
American insurance companies all the finance it needs for the 
£20 million Melinex polyester film plant at Hopewell, 
Virginia. It is 15 years money, though not at very favourable 
interest rates. In the long term it seems sensible to open the 
company up to the shareholders of the host country. AKZO 
will be putting all its Ameiican investments into the quoted 
International Salts subsidiary. 

Plessey’s ingenious solution, in its £79 million purchase 
of Alloys Unlimited to expand its electronics interests, gives 
American shareholders a dollar share in the British parent 
company. But this is unlikely to set a trend because it arose 
out of a special situation ; Plessey already had a quoted 
American company which was too snriall to make the 
acquisition itself. Othenvise, anybody who buys an asset in 
America with a British company*s shares at present runs up 
against the Bank of England’s strict exchange control require¬ 
ment : that the shares bo frozen outside Britain for five years 
to give time for remitted profits to cover the potential loss 
to the reserves when they arc sold by non-residents. The 
ingenuity of financial Institutions may find a way round this 
barrier : perhaps some development, in reverse, of 
the sort of Euro-equity that Plough Corporation is trying 
to get off the ground, where the dollar securities are 
designed to be held continuously outside the United States. 
Both Burmah Oil and Rio-Tinto Zinc have been allowed to 
make issues with warrants that give conversion rights into 
shares. 

At present ingenuity is concentrated on developing back- 
to-back loans. British'merchant banks, and such American 
banks as Chase Manhattan and Morgan Guaranty, act as 
brokers in putting Amcricari companies with surplus funds 
in AmMca m touch with Britilsh compatries that arc in 
the same position here. Insul^anOe companies, such as the 
Royal arid Gomn^rdsil Uriion, play a big part. The trouble 
is that there are mor^. American companies looking for 
funds Britain that! vice versa^ American insurance 
companies are also beeoihmg inrnsasingly reluctant to 
sup^ fixed^interest money without being given a sUce 
of the equity. Failing this sort of longterm finance, 
the British company has to go through^ the mill of fordgn 
eadiange control; To avoid having to .pay the riojlar premium^ 
ttie British company has to have a projisGt which prophesies 
batance of payments benefits equal to the invealnmt within 
at best eighteemmonrils,.at 


establishment of distribution companies for exports, few 
investments meet the criteria, and the amount of foreign 
exchange purchased without payment of the premium was 
only about £ 15 million last year. 

Oil companies have special arrangements. Shell, for 
example, is able to negotiate the financing Of its overseas 
investments with the Bank of England and Treasury in return 
lor kcqiing all its spare cash in sterling. When Shell Oil 
had a rights issue last year, the parent compahy borrowed 
half the $210 million abroad and bought the rest at the 
official rate of exchange. Neither Shell nof BP has it all 
its own way with the Treasury. This is why Shell 4 borrowings 
are rising even though its cash flow is insufficient to pay for 
its capital expenditures. 

For the foreseeable future, there will be difficulties placed in 
the way of British companies which want to become inter¬ 
national and partly based in the United States. But the first 
step is to wake up to the industrial logic involved in going 
that way. British industry’s heavy and continuing 
investment in Commonwealth, or former Common¬ 
wealth, countries produces little flow-back in the way ojf 
technical innovation, marketing or management expertise. 
Yet even ICI did not form its American subsidiary until 
1965. When the new plant is completed, its capital employed 
through its wholly-owned subtidiary will only be doubled 
to about £40 million—around 5 per cent of its fixed assets. 
And most companies are a long way beHihd ICI. 
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Goodbye,. Corner Shop 

There are now about 4,000 supermarkets 
in Britain. In 1960 there were400. And the 
revolution in retailing is still gatnering pace 


Grocery trade 1969 
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The drastic cut in the number of British shops and the con¬ 
centration of turnover among fewer, larger unks have been 
caused by a combination of factors: the inexorable rise in 
rents throughout the 1960s, their particularly high level in 
new shopping developments, the end of resale price main¬ 
tenance, the progressive tunis of the selective employment 
tax screw, labour shortages and rising wages—and the 
Jenkins squeeze too. 

Not that all this can be quantified exactly. Pitifully behind, 
the final resuks of the 1966 census of distribution showed 
that there were then just under half a million retail trade 
outlets in Britain, 8^ per cent fewer than in ig6i. Except 
among such service trades as hairdressers and launderettes, 
there had been reductions across the board. Grocery shops, 
which take around one-quarter of all retail spending, had 
been axed at twice the average rate. (Another statistical 
source suggests that between 1961 and 1969 the number 
of grocers! shops fell by over one-fifth.) Nearly two-thirds of 
those remaining had already switched over to self-service 
and the pioportion is still creeping up steadily. The 
long-term plans of the major supermarket groups, such as 
Tesco, Sainsbury, Allied Suppliers and Fine Fare, all include 
continuing conversion of the remaining over-the-counter 
stores into supermarkets, and a vastly increased average size 
of store. Some of these groups will now not consider new 
sites for supermarkets unless they arc ever 10,000 sq ft. 

Is Britain merely doing today what America did the day 
before yesterday ? Not entirely. On the location of shopping 
centres Britain has gone its own way. The high streets have 
not been turned into city centre deserts, but continue as 
the major magnets ; and out-of-town shopping centres so 
far play only a minor role. The main reason for this is 
that the British have only half as many cars in relation to 
population as the Americans, and between two-thirds and 
three-quarters of shopping expeditions for groceries in Britain 
are still made on foot. This goes some way towards explaining 
why the British housewife has not been won over to the 
idea of bulk shopping once a week or even less: she still 
averages over three trips a week. But then the chances of 
her having a freezer to keep her ice cream cold for a month 
am at present 99 to 1 against. And even refrigerators are a 
fixture in only half of Britain’s households. As for other 
bulk buys, most homes lack sufficient space to store them. 

Storage space is one amenity which is unlikely to increase 
much in the near future. But the supply of other para¬ 
phernalia of a high standard of living, particularly cars, will 
obviously go up. By 1975 there could be 40 per cent more 
cars on the roads and the proportion of women drivers—at 
present only 20 per cent of all drivers—is also increasing 
gradually. So shopping developers will continue to ignore 
the car^ly at their peril. 

how successful out-of-town centres will be in the 
still at matter for argument. So far only a very 
customers oyer a fair distance. Woolworths have 
go with their WoolCo onc-stop shopping centres at 
0 adby, near Leicester, and in South Hampshire,,and seem, 
pleased enough with the results to waUt to open more. Two 
<3rEM centres, near Nottingham and Leeds, are jrun on th^ 
same lines. Other groups arc expected to enter^the market 
soon. But thdre is as yet nothing in thfe' way of a'Wg regional 


centre wiffi a whole range of shops, multiples and department 
kores which will serve an entire area. At least one planned 
centre, in the Manchester area, got the thumbs-down from 
the planning authorities because it would have drawn too 
much business from surrounding towns. 

This may ultimately be the limiting factor on this type 
of development. Indeed some accounts have it that there 
is probably room for no more than 12 in all in Britain. 
Planning permission for the centre at Brent Cross, in 
North l^ndon, large enough to serve 1.8 million customers, 
has just been granted (after a ten-year wait) and this should 
be ready in about four years’ time. No others are even in 
the planning stage. 

But even without major regional shopping centres the 
^larisation among retailers is bound to go on. The multiples 
(defined as having more than ten branches) are making the 
running all the way. Back in i960 they had little more than 
one-quarter of the grocery trade. By last year they had 
pushed up their share to over 40 per cent. Some of this was 
won at the expense of the Co-ops, whose share of 20 per cent 
in the early 1960s has now been stabilised at 15 per cent.. 
But mpst of the extra business came from the independents. 

There are two ways in which the independents can save 
money and thus try to fight back. One Is to join one of 
the voluntary groups (such as Mace, Spar, and VG) where 
the usual pattern is a connection with one or more whole¬ 
salers, widi joint buying schemes at bulk prices. (About 
onc-third of the independent grocers now belong to a 
voluntary group.) The other is to use “cash and carry” 
stores—a sort of wholesale supermarket—of which there are 
now some 600 doing business worth £400 million- 
£300 million a year, and being used by nearly half the 
independent grocers for at least part of their needs. 

Meanwhile the multiples are increasingly aware of their 
growing power. Last year they did £1,400 million worth 
of business, of which £1,000 million aJone was notched 
up by the ten biggest groups. This sort of economic weight 
is altering the balance of power between retailers and manu¬ 
facturers, who find themselves having to go along with 
retailers’ decisions on promotions, discounts and choice of 
products. Retailers’ own brands, which already play a 
significant part in such groups as Sainsbury and Marks and 
Spencer, are also still on the up and up. 

But even the multiples have their headaches. One worrying 
long-term trend for them could be the growth of discount 
houses—basically supermarkets without the frills—^usually in 
out-of-town sites and selling to the consumer direct at lower 
prices in bulk. But their ultimate success depends partly on 
the same factors as the Americanisation of British shopping 
habits: cans, storage facilities changed atdturies. Mail 
order, too, may become increasingly attractive as a means 
^ avoiding cn^ds and traffic jams and saving, time;; the 
business is alre^y over £500 million a year. 

Even so, jffie multiples* bluest problem, pjsradoxic^y, 
could be risi^ affluence.. As pec^le become bett^. off, ^liy 
spend propordonatcly:Je8$ of thdr income m 
of the multiples am a^ady stakh^ a, claim in 
grdwth-boui^ ncavlocKl mark(;ts, like' Tesco with its 
Hpme’n*W^ department and Fine Fare ividi .Fine 
to keep dtie -Wolym pcmanently fmm the door. 
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The art off pkkiiHi a banker 


When the time comes to choose a merchant bank 
you may be tempted into believing that any one of 
several big names could meet your needs equally well. 

But there are cleverer ways of choosing one 
than simply using a pin. 

The range of services provided by merchant 
banks may certainly be basically similar. The individual 
application of these services to your own business may 
be very different. 

Investment advisory services, financial planning, 
export and intemaltional finance, mergers and 
amalgamations—these are the names of the game. 

How we play it is something you only really find out 


when you talk to us. Then you can satisfy yourself 
on the first requirements of choosing any service, t 

The kind of people you'll be dealing with. 

Kleinwort Benson have been merchant banl^erS to 
all types of business for over a century and a halfi. 
Assisting financial planning. Helping new ventwpes to 
thrive, rin-pointing new opportunities and markeCt^ 
And covering the whole field of exports and ' - 

international finance. 

We do not, of course, know precisely why all our 
clients chose us in the first place. 

But we pride ourselycs in believing that very ' 
few of them drew our name out of a hat. V 


ao Fenchurch Street, zJondon telephone: 01-626 1531 

York * ^ 




One cheer for British shipping 


Governments arc two-faced about 
Mpping. They try to improve the 
commercial efficiency of their 
■naitional fleets. Simultaneously 
'they protect them fof balance 
of payments reasons. 

The British Government, like any 
other, faces rhis conflict of 
interests. In a report to it this 
week the Gommi'ttcc of Inquiry 
•into Shipping (chairman, Ijord 
Rochdale) tends to put balance 
of payments considcraitions first. 
But it also makes useful rccom- 
mendatfions for efficiency. 

On the most contentious issue 
of all, the conference system, the 
committee has little to say and 
devotes only 20 pages of its 
report to the .subject. Under this 
system shipowners fix prices, 
ration shares of the market and 
restrict the entry of newcomers. 
This tidy system of cartels was 
invented by the British in the 
nineteenth century. No full public 
investigation of it has been 
made in Britain since 1909. It is 
favoured by ship owners and 
shippers (their customers). 

The committee comes down in 
favour of the system. Its grounds 
ate that no other system could 
provide the same regularity and 
condnu'ity of service to the 
shippers. This is a hoary old 
argument, and the committee 
pi^uces little evidence to sup¬ 


port its conclusion. It docs con¬ 
cede that there arc very large 
differences between the 700 con¬ 
ferences, and that some aspects 
of their operations are hamiful. 
It therefore suggests that a code 
of behaviour diould be agreed 
and published, including: 

—A panel with an independent 
chairman and with shippers rep- 
rc.scnted to adjudicate over 
applications for new members. 

—Published tariffs available to 
anyone on request. 

Full information from conference 
members on costs and revenue 
each year made available to the 
Government and shippers w'hen 
changes in tariffs are proposed. 
But overall the committee has 
made the intriguing finding that 
in hard rash terms, far from mak¬ 
ing money for the shipowners, the 
conference.s appear to do the 
reverse. Shiipowners earned lower 
return.^ on routes governed by 
conferences than elsewhere. 

Dwindling share 

Against this background Britisli 
shipowners' share of total trade 
has been dwindling. In 1913 it 
was half the market. Now it is 
12 A,. This is not so bad as it 
looks. Over the same period 
B^itain^s share of world trade has 
ebbed fipm 40% to 7%. But 
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Britain’s displacement from its 
)X> 9 it!ion as dominant world trader 
does not wholly explain why 
shipping, an international indus¬ 
try, should have suffered so large 
an erosion of its market share. 
There .seem to be three other 
factors : protectionism elsewhere, 
efficiency, decision-making. 
Protectionism i.s the usual excuse 
offered by <the shipowning 
industry for its lagging perform¬ 
ance. It docs not wholly satisfy 
the Rochdale committee, for two 
reasions. First, rhe fleets of the 
main subsidising nations (the 
United States, France and Italy), 
have expanded more slow'ly than 
the world average of 79% 
over 1958-68. Although the Japan¬ 
ese fleet, helped by credit assis¬ 


tance, has doubled its sliarc in 
this period, this has merely put it 
slightly ahead of its prewar 
position. 

Secondly, it seems that flag dis- 
ciimination has not been the 
explanation either. This term 
covers a variety of devices (listed 
and explained in Business Brief of 
October nth, 1969) whereby gov¬ 
ernments quietly insist that certain 
cargoes must be carried in vessels 
of their own fleets. Of the coun¬ 
tries indulging in this, the United 
States and Ijatin American coun¬ 
tries have found their fleets 
expanding by less than the world 
average. The fleets flying flags of 
conveoience (i.c. opermng from 
tax havens and other cosy spots 
like Panama) have done better 
•than the average. But so have 
the fleets of many of the western 
European oounitrics which receive 
neither of these two forms of pro- 
tectionlist support. Examples arc 
Norway, (whose fleet has doubled 
since 1958), Greece (quadrupled), 
Sweden, Denmark, Finlland, west 
Germany, Portugal. By contrast 
between 1958 and 1968 the British 
fleet gxtw only 8%. The report, 
curiously, omits Brimin from the 
list of siMdisers. It defines sub^ 
sidy as an opemtiag subsidy. 
Britain sufeudiiei the capital cost 
of the ship. 

So, is indfidency the problem ? 
The commonest measure for this 
is return on capital. At a recent 
' aveiage of si% sfaipping's return 
is little more then half the 
return earned by British industry 
as a whole. 

Buft shipowners the world over 
seem 10 be content with sudh low 
•rases of return^ Their morivatikm 
is sometimes not profit maximisa¬ 
tion, but the prestige of ship- 
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You*d b0 surprised what ean be dona with containers 


owning or simply fanaticism for 
ships. But whate^/er this hidden 
motivation may Ibc—prestige, or 
shipmania — Briti sh diipowners 
seem to have had less of it than 
shipowners abroad, at least until 
very recently. 

Fiiinhennore, there ia evidence 
'thiat die piuhtability of Bii'tlish 
dipping in the past decade may 
have been depi'cssed by faulty 
decUion-making. Until recently, 
much of the investment in 
Bfvtish shipping has gone 
into the Hess profitable types 
0^ ddp. In the decade up to 
1967* over 40% of new invest- 
memt went mip cargo liners. 
These have tradltional'ly been the 
backbone of Bntain*s fleet. But 
for years they have been grad¬ 
ually losing ground to bulk 
carriers. Oai^ Unefs are bai&cally 
for small cansignmemts. Bulk 
carriers are for la|ge ones where 
the conridciat]^ . econgmics of 
scale in ddp mt can be maxi¬ 
mised. As volume of world 
trade has expanded, more and 
more trade is becoming suitable 
for bulk riiiiprnent. At the other 
end of the scale, ships are facing 
increasing competitiion from the 
air for small cargoes. In those 
areas where profits have been 
relatively high shipowners have 
invested IMc. Highest returns 
have been caimed on ore carnera 
(10%) and other specialised 
carriers (5%), but these have only 
airtiaoted respectively 4.5% and 
34% of new investment until 
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recently. 

As a separate point tankers 
now account for nearly half of 
the world’s di'ippiAg tonnage. But 
(excluding the oil com [sanies), 
only 12% by value of Britain’s 
hew investment in ships has gone 
into this area. 

As a result the biggest British 
shipowner is now actually an oil 
company. The seven biggest 
owners arc, in older : 

mn gross tons 

Brkrih Petroleum 2.3 

P&O 2.1 

Shell 1.6 

Furness Withy i.i 

EflX) 0.8 

A. Holt 0.8 

Gunard 0.7 

Admittedly the rate of return on 
tankers is even worse than on 
cargo liners. The point remains 
that British shipowners seem to 
have neglected not only the 
highly profitable fields, but also 
the faster growing ones. 

The situation has improved 
drammically since the Rochdale 
committee began Sts investiga¬ 
tions. Spurred by the mounting 
criticisms of its ineffectiveness, by 
a new system of government sub¬ 
sidy, and a shipbuilding boom 
among its competitors, the British 
Shipping industry has embarked 
on an investment spree. There is 
now on order some £800 mn- 
£850 mn wi;>rth of new tonnage 
for the British fleet, as much as 
came into service in the whole 
of the prevSous ten years. British 
shipowners now have 30% of 
the world oidcf bode. At the 
same time the profiit reoend of 
the industry is improving. 

This raises the question whether 
the British shipowners may hot 
now be investing too heavny In 
new tonnage. The committee 
highlighted how little fhi]^ 
owners individuailT spend oh bano 
research instb smp design 
hydrodynamits (see bdix): It akb 
found shipowners Skvw in adopt¬ 
ing new management tecshmquet.. 
It might usdully have made 


its own study of the wisdom 
of recent investment decisions 
by shipowners. But it didn’t. 
What it did do was to 
study the pm.s and c«>n.s of the 
present system of subsidy 
employed by the British Govern¬ 
ment, which is clearly one of 
the factors underlying the 
recent surge of new investment. 
The current position is that the 
indu.<>try gets 20% of the cost d 
a ship as an investment giant. 
It also gets credit at subsidised 
rates for the remaining 80%. In 
Britain this is providtri by the 
banks under pressure from the 
Government (the banks have to 
starve other, possibly more 
deserving, customers of loans). 
There are comparable credit 
provisions provided by other 
countries if ships are bought 
from overseas for the British 
fleet. In effect, therefore, the ship¬ 
owner has no need to do more 
than break even under the present 
system. All he has to do is to 
find the 20% the Government will 
pay as investment grant during 
the months before the Govern¬ 
ment actually pays it. In addi¬ 
tion Bri'tain is the only country 
that allows free depreciation of 
ships in any year without limit. 
As the Rochdale commmee 
points out, this only defers the 
payment of tax; but, as with the 
system of rcplacemem revives 
iried in other countries, it may 
encouiage further spending on 
new ships to delay paying tM. 
On their own, investment grants 
do no more than enooumge 
throughout the econcmiy a diver- 
don of resources from consump- 
tim to inyes|in«nf. But combing 
with free de^qiation and almost 
hmidess cheap credk, in an indus¬ 
try that not too fussy at^ 
•pfoAtiblfiicy, they distort invest¬ 
ment toria^, it, and Simulate 
trade 1^ sea to an 

'' IHib''' boagntietee' re cog w S ses the < 
i&magibg efleoe that at! diis must 
hhve oti cfiiciency and on the 
allocBtlion of resources between 


shipping and ofther industries. It 
(therefore urges, as a partial 
remedy, a return to the pre-1966 
system of investment allowances, 
by which the shipowner got his 
as a deduction from his 
tax. These at least are only pay¬ 
able if a company makes profits. 
On the wider issues, the com¬ 
mittee concludes that no reliable 
estimate has yet been made of 
the contribuition made by ship¬ 
ping to the balance of payments ; 
but it does reakon that the cost 
of achieving this egn/tribution has 
been high in recent years. Despite 
its haimfui implicaitions for 
efficiency, it therefore favours con¬ 
tinuance of the capital subddy 
system (modified to an investment 
allowance basis), on balance of 
payments grounds. Foreign diip- 
owners, who enjoy no such 
advantages will continue to have 
something to grumble about. 

The main 
recommendations 

—^Thc conference system is a 
good one, but maligned because 
of dvtpownefs* hesitancy and 
secrecy in defending it. A code 
of be^viour shoulq be set up 
by shipowners intemationariy. 

—The combinariDn of subsidies 
and cheap credit is had for 
efficiency but riiould be kept for 
balance of payments reasons. A 
switch from investment grants to 
investment allowances (the 
system before 1966) is recom¬ 
mended, so that shipowners 
should at least have to make 
profits before qualilytng for 
subsidy. 

^A Ship Reaeaftii and D^etop- 
ment Institute should be fomiM. 
—The shipping kidusCry is 
praised for a' lonj| overdue 
improvement in profits and enter¬ 
prise, but stUl has some way to 
go. Shipping makes insufficient 
uae of tnodem management 
techf^ues, and more meigem ate 
requlm. 
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Mintech's law : shipyards 
just can't go broke 

The Government's feverish activity all so as to gain an entree into the giant 
this week to save the Cammell Laird tanker market. The results for 1969 look 
shipyard at Birkenhead (and the 8,000 doubly bad because the group’s account- 
jobs tliat go with it) may have something ing practices mean all the losses will be 
to do with die fact that Birkenhead bor-' concentrated in that year. But the com¬ 


ments into personal loans cut domi 
new overdrafts aocordut^y* ' From; the 
banks' poif)(t of yiw, tl&.niialnes good 
commercial sense, interut tin pverd^ts 
is 2 p^rvcent dbov^ Bank rate and 
therefore g per cent at the moment. 
Interest on^ personal loaps is from 13 per 
cent at annual rate upwiu^dg. And 
customers have been sta.rved of cash for 
so long that they will be grateful into the 
bargain. 

Computers 


ders on two marginal constituencies, Beb- pany still expects to make profits on the _ , . . ^ 

ington and Wallasey. Birkenhead itself rest of the 60 ships it has on its order | OO nilTIulO 00011 

is the scat of Mr Edmund Dell, minister hooks. And lately it has managed to per- 


of state at the Department of Employment suade a number of buyers to accept esca- 
and Productivity, who has been prominent lation clauses, 
in the negotiations to save the yard. So 
blatant electioneering has broken out. But JjunliS 

it is also true that the Ministry of Tech- “Zi ——- — 

nology is following its habitual policy of CSSinQ LMS SQUOSZS : 

closing nothing down in shipbuilding, - ^. 

however loss-making, if it can pos.sibly Ever since the new Giro-Mercantile Credit 
help it. scheme for personal loans was announced 

The Government wanted to avoid a couple of weeks ago, the clearing banks 
giving outright aid to Cammell Laird after have been wondering how to get their 
the fiascos that have taken place at Upper own back. They are furious because they 
Clyde. But it has had to tell the Industrial are limited to a 5 per cent increase for 
Reorganisation Coiporation to step in to priority lending and no increase at all for 
the tunc of £6 million for the group, the rest, while there is no declared ceiling 
persuaded customers to cancel orders, and at all for Giro lending. Now the banks 
will itself take up 50 per cent of the equity have come back with their answers, 
of the .shipbuilding company. The unfor- Barclays is using its Barclaycard scheme 
tunate. Mr Harold Lever, who had to as a vehicle ; account hoilders can now 
announce this guff on Thursday, added draw up to £250 on their card, subject to 
that he was considering how to hold these a check telephone call, instead ^ the 
shares in trust for the employees as an £100 allowed to most customers up to 
incentive. now. Interest on such loans will be the 



None of this is at all sensible. The 
current Government policy of baling out 
inefficient managements encourages prices 
to rise, especially liecause it incites the 
unions to make exorbitant demands in the 
knowledge that their jobs are secure. Simi¬ 
larly, the IRC would appear to have no 
right to prop up inefficient companies. 
And workers’ shareholdings in a loss¬ 
making yard sound like a peculiarly 
ineffective form of employee incentive. 

If mortgaging its profitable subsidiaries 
is not enough to save the shipyard, Cam¬ 
mell Laird should suffer the consequences 
of its miijudgments and go bankrupt. 
The component parts of the group would 
be boqightj by companies with more effi¬ 
cient managements and ipost of the jobs 
concerned would probably be saved. 

Swan Hunter showed this week that 
inflation need not have put shipyards in 
th| Cammell Laird type of mess. Its, 
figures suffer from three giant 
inters taken deliberately at low prices 


same as for the Gin> scheme, at per 
cent per month. 

National Westminster is stepping up its 
personal loans business—which at the 
moment makes up a very small proportion 
of the total—for sums between £200 and 
£500, and is admitting openly that the 
move is designed to keep Giro at bay. 
Loans would be repaid at a flat rate, 
normally over two years at 7 per cent, 
whicli works out at a real annual rate of 
13 per cent. The Midland may be doing 
something similar, at a slightly higher rate 
of interest. Lloyds has^no pertonal loan 
scheme of this type, Imt may relax its 
personal lending somewhat (based on a 
quarterly-assessed overdraft position). 

The custcmiers will be delighted. But 
are tfie banks actually planning to lend 
out more, or merely to redUtribute the 
existing total ? They are unlikely to want 
to oventep the official limit by « laige 
margin. But presumably they hope to 
chanttd some of their overdiWt itpay*^ 


A worthy inquiry into the British com¬ 
puter industry by a House of Commons 
committee reached its zenith this week and 
promptly fell back into confusion, Sub¬ 
committee D of the Select fJotnmittee on 
Science and I'echnology had been 
shaq^ening' its spears for weeks for its 
confrontation with Mr Anthony Wedg¬ 
wood, Benn, Minister of llechnology, by 
taking evidence from a long parade of 
industry spokesin^. But yfh^n the com¬ 
mittee tried to impale the nimble^ Mr 
Benn he stepped siside easHy and sprayfd 
the room with an. obfuscating, mist of 
words. Somehow he and the committee 
managed to exmverse for tw>0 full 
without discussing in depth a sin^e 
significant issue. . . 

Mr Betin spent mudi time > dwrth^g 
what the .Government , ha? already 
for iipterhational Computers I..td; He afso 
dwelt on ithg .Govenwnent’s policy 
computer;*, putybasts, 
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“ preference ” was given to ICL and other 
companies that build computers in Britain. 
He claimed the policy was widely known 
in the industry, which is probably true* 
But he had little to say when asked about 
the indigenous software industry’s most 
widely quoted complaint against Govern¬ 
ment policy : that the Government wastes 
scarce software talent by letting depart¬ 
ments employ their own programmers and 
systems analysts instead of putting out 
softwjare projects to tender. Tendering 
would greatly strengthen domestic soft¬ 
ware companies, which then would have 
the opportunity of selling knowhow and 
standard programming packages <m the 
open market, something government 
departments are not likely to do. 

Mr Benn was also allowed to pass 
quickly over the proll)lem of ICL’s narrow 
home market by spouting optimism as 
regards negotiations with continental com¬ 
puter companies to merge into one Euro¬ 
pean-wide company. I'he plan has from 
the start been regarded as political 
window-dressing with no real chance for 
success. This view was partially confirmed 
later in the week when Sir John Wall, 
IC’L’s chairman, told the committee he 
didn’t think the merger would come off, 
at least not within his lifetime. Sir John 
said he would be satisfied to reach agree¬ 
ments that would allow the European- 
owned firms to avoid duplication of effort. 

A stranger listening to the remarks 
would never have guessed that in the 
opinion of most independent observers 
ICL and the rest of the British industry 
are now entering an era that may be 
most hazardous in their history. To say 
this is not to diminish one whit the 
admirable job Sir John and his executives 
have done in gluing togetlier ICL from 
International Computers and Tabulators 
Ltd and Engli:#h Electric Computers Ltd, 
companies that miuiufactured separate 
and incornpaiibie Jihes of computers* But 
it is to point to rOL’s narrow home market 
when the requirement for research and 
development funds rises every year, to 
the fundamental upheavals this fast-grow¬ 
ing industry is now running into as it 
tries to turn itself into a service-oriented, 
instead of a product-oriented, industry, 
and to the probability that time is running 
out for any company that wants to 
increase its overall market share. By the 
end of the 1970s the computer industry 
should have left its growth pains behind. 
It should then more resemble a traditional 
industry than the glsunour queen of the 
1960s. 

f 

International companies 

Out-of-favouf 

London 


Britain is not doing all it. might^ to 
persuad^^ companies that it 

is'theTt^t«&€tfor dieir £unapeati 
quarters; Tliis t^ierges frbm ^ a' study 
earned out for the Committee on Invisible 


Exports by the Economists Advisory 
Group.* This is a pity, the report says, 
because the management earnings from 
these offices make a sizeable' contri- 
l)ution to the balance of payments and, 
indirectly, to London’s value as an 
international business centre. It argues 
that the net direct gain from having a 
headquarters operations located in 
Britain rather than overseas is not less 
than £4,000 |)er employee annually ; the 
top 30 overseas companies wiih head-, 
quarters in Britain alone are believed to 
produce a net gain of £24 million to the 
balance of payments. 

Although London was originally the 
natural settling place for .^^nerican 
companies (and over half the total foreign 
capital of international businesses is 
American-owned), the new fhiropean 
headquarters set up over the last 10-15 
years liave overwhelminglv opted for the 
continent, notably Belgium and Switzer¬ 
land, despite 1/ondon’s obvious advantages 
as an English-.speaking centre with first- 
class tmding and financial facilities. 

Why\? I'here are a few minor drawbacks 
to London, such as its off-cer;tre 
geographical situation, the high cost of 
office accommodation, and the difficulty 
of finding staff with a good command of 
foreign languages (on the continent, tri¬ 
lingual secretaries are commonplace). But 
the tax and currency questions are by far 
the most important obstacles. I’here is 
not all that much difference between 
basic company taxation in Britain and 
other countries, hut income from abroad 
is treated less favourably than in several 
European countries. Where there is no 
double taxation agreement; tax paid over-* 
seas can only be offset against British 
corporation tax, not dividend with¬ 
holding tax, so if the corporation 
tax charge abroad is higher tlian 
the British one, the company cannot 
recover the difference, llie lenient treat¬ 
ment of overseas income in Switkerland 
and Belgium has obviously gone a long 
way to attract foreign companies’ head¬ 
quarters there. And personal income tax 
in the higher management echeloris Is 

*Thc Role of International (^ompanies.^ Com¬ 
mittee on InvUibJe ivxports* 
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another field where Britain l<^^s out 
against continental competition. 

On foreign -currency, the issues are 
clearcut. Sterling’s role as an , inter¬ 
national currency may have been arv 
attraction for some companies, but pp the,, 
debit side intermittent uneertainty pbout 
the strength of sterling and, until qpitc 
recently, balance of payments difficulties 
may have been damaging. Exchange 
control certainly adds to the, paj^eiworH 
involved in moving funds between 
countries, even if BaiiL of England per¬ 
mission is forthcoming—and there is 
always a margin of uncertainty about 
that. 

I'he report recognises that a major 
improvement in the situation could come 
only from far-reaching changes in taxation 
and exchange control, but has no illusions 
about the likelihood of such changes. It 
therefore restricts itself to some inoffensive 
minor recommendations^that the City’s 
services should be advertised more widely 
abroad, that office development should 
take more account of the need for reason¬ 
ably priced office space of overseas firms, 
and that language teaching and translat¬ 
ing facilities should be improved. On the 
larger issues, it can only point to the need 
for another inquiry. Meanwhile inftcr- 
national companies continue to make for 
the greener grass on the continent. 

Television cassettes 

■ , .1 .. -.mJ,-.111,.,-.. . 

Showing your own 
show 

The trouble widi television pr^tit 
that consumer choice is limited th^ 
number of channels. The viewerr hw to 
fit his preferences in with the dtersions bf 
the BBC and independent television 
companies on what programme^ to show 
and when.. Once the programme has 
faded from the cathc^e ray, tuAw, the 
viewer cannot call it back at will sLud hks 
to rely pq repeats. But increasing the 
nuuiber of ' channels, is expensive, and 
could lead , to a narirower range of 
programnies from which .'to choose as the 
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increased number of channels compete for 
the same number of eyes. 'Jfhe ^le-player, 
which plugs into the television set and 
plays pre-recorded cassette programmes, in 
effect increases the number of channels 
at the viewer’s own capital cost, and 
liberates' him from the tyranny of the 
broadcasters. The EVR Partnership (the 
partners are the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Imperial Chemical Industries, 
and the Swiss film and pharmaceutical 
company CIBA) was first in the tele¬ 
player field. Production of the telc- 
players, to cost around £35«>> is starting 
next year. The catalogue of over a 
thousand possible programmes, culled 
from the BBC, A.ssociat^ Television and 
Granada, has been well received by the 
educational authorities to whom it was 
sent. This will be the market for the next 
few years. EVR also shows colour, and 
when the domestic market takes off, will 
be offering feature films from Twentieth 
Century f'ox, the first film company to 
wake up to where its future lies. 

But the EVR system, based on 
cassettes of processed celluloid film, 
cannot record programmes. The video 
tape-based systems, like that of Sony or of 
Philips—announced last week-—can. I'he 
equipment is due to come on the market 
at the end of next year. The recording 
device will cost around ^loo—but the 
recorder cum playback machine is 
scheduled to cost nearer £250. How far 
the film and tape systems are competitive 
or complementary—like long-playing 
records and magnetic tape—remains 
be seen. 

Motor insurance 

The price of 
freedom 


Now noisily back in business since the 
lifting of the Board of Trade ban, 
Midland Northern and Scottish Insurance 
has announced premium increases for its 
Alplia plan policyholders, including its 
best ri^s who have been paying £15 a 
year. The increases will be £6 across the 
board, equivalent to a 30 per cent increase 

KEY INDICATORS 
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on its average premium of £20. This 
announcement sets the seal on a process 
that is now well under way: motor 
premiums are going up. 

Insurers of all kinds face a particularly 
virulent form of inflation. Fire losses in 
Britain last year were 20 jjer cent up on 
1968 (although 1970 figures so far show 
a slight improvement). Personal injury 
court awards have been growing spectacu¬ 
larly : as one example, awards for para¬ 
lysis among wage-earners averaged 
£30,000 in 1967, £45,000 in 1969. 

Insurance style inflation was in full 
swing when the motor insurance tarifl* 
broke down in January 19B9 and motor 
insurers chose to precipitate an orgy of 
rate-cutting. Before that, by offering 
attractive terms to the gocxl driver, non¬ 
tariff companies and Lloyd’s under¬ 
writers had lured much of the better 
business away from the big tariff 
companies, thus forcing them to push up 
premiums further, lose more good drivers, 
and so on. Once the tariff collapsed the 
big tariff companies like the Royal and 
the Sun Alliance and I^ondon seized the 
chance to offer even more generous terms 
to the good driver. 

’This seemed risky enough at the time. 
Even the best driver is always liable to 
have a ciaiin. The premiums he is paying 
now are so low diat, even over a lifetime, 
after administration expenses, they will 
hardly cover the cost of a single smallish 
claim, let alone provide something over 
as a contribution to the few massive 
personal injury claims. In chasing the 
good driver the tariff companies were 
five years toi^ late. In the event the smaller 
and smarter non-tariff companies have 
roughly held their market share, but have 
found their rates under pressure ; 
the Vehicle and General lost money in 
the first half of 1969, but then increa.sed 
its premiums. I'he fonner tariff companies 
in total have probably picked up a little 
extra business, mainly of good quality, but 
at a huge cost in premium income for¬ 
gone. The Sun Alliance and London, 
for instance, lost £1.8 million on fire and 
accident underwriting compared with a 
profit of £600,000 in 1968. Even worse 
hit seem to have been ^ the General 
Accident and the Eagle Star, two non¬ 


tariff companies that behaved rather like 
tariff on^s, and both of which jbined in 
the rate-cutting.' Amazingly, the Eagle 
Star lost £7 million on fire and accident 
underwriting last year, out of a total 
premium income of no more than £70 
million. And the General Accident, with 
probably a higher percentage of business 
overseas, lost £10 million on £180 
million. 

Experience in 1969 suggests initially 
that ^rhaps, after all, many British motor 
insurance companies are not capable of 
fixing premium rates individually, when 
left to their own devices. But the real 
lesson is that, after years of the false 
security provided by the tariff, motor 
underwriters haye lost sight of what motor 
underwriting is all about: that an ade¬ 
quate premium must be extracted from 
every motorist, that the bad driver can 
be screwed not only by high premiums 
but also by high excesses (making him pay 
the first part of every claim), and that, 
after all that, the underwriter has got to 
have enough in hand to pay out his hand¬ 
ful of thumping personal injury claims. 

Trade 


Paper jungle 


Last year Britain’s 25,000 exporters and 
75,000 importers handled 6 million export 
and 2.75 million import consignments. 
Every single one of these transactions 
needed up to twenty different documents, 
half of them purely because the consign¬ 
ment was going abroad. A group from 
the National Economic Development 
Office, aptly named the United Kingdom 
Committee for the Simplification of Inter¬ 
national Trade Procedures, has been 
working on this problem for two years 
and now presents its findings in a report.** 
The committee’s wOrk will noW be carried 
on by a SITPRO board under the aus¬ 
pices of the Board of Trade, 

As expected, it turns out that trade 
procedures have grown, up over a century 
or more and are not necessarily suited 

♦The SITPRO Report 1970, National Econoirilc 
Development Ofiice. HMSO. 30s. 
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cordially invite you to the new 
Diisseldorf Hilton. 


The hotel designed for the 
comfort of businessmen and the delight 
of all travellers. 

Where business is a pleasure and we have 
the facility to help you to get it done. 

Places and spaces for big and 
small meetings. 

Banquets for up to 900 guests. 
Innovative audio-visual equipment. 

A gallery of shops full of beautiful things. 

An Olympic-size swimming pool 
to rest and ref^resh. 

Where dining is a remarkable 
gourmet experience. 

Where each room has a radio, a television 
and a direct dial telephone. 

Where conviviality begins in the 
cocktail bar and lounge, and ends with 
dancing in the dark in our night club. 


Western American Bank (Europe) Ltd. 
International Merchant Bankers^ 
x8 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.a. 
Tdephone: ox-iaft 57fx Telex: 885487 

Westem Athedcin Bank (Europe) Ltd., has 
been established by Hambros Bank, Londcmii 
National Bank of Detroit, Securiw Pacific National Bank of. 
Los Angeles and WeBs FatgoBttik of San Frafic|seo.. 


niiSSElQDRF HIUON 

We invite you to try it . 

RSVP through your travel agent, any 
Hilton hotel or Hilton Reservation Service. 
In the United Kingdom, call 01-493 8888. 
In Paris, 273-1625. In Frankfurt, 25-16-33. 
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to the present-day situation in which 
more and more of the international traffic 
erf goods is being generated by inter¬ 
national companies. A recent inquiry 
showed that over half of Britain’s exports 
go to subsidiaries or other branches of the 
exporting company. Another significant 
development is the Speed-up in the move¬ 
ment of goods. Air freight is gaining 
ground so fast that by 1980 it will have 
expanded to five times its present volume. 
Indeed goods can now be shifted so fast 
that dispatch sometimes has to be held 
up to allow time for the paperwork to be 
done. This sort of delay can create large 
extra indirect costs. But direct costs alone 
are not to be sniffed at. A survey done 
for the committee showed these to vary 
widely, averaging between £6 los and 
£9 10s per bill of lading, or roughly 
consignments. This needs to be related to 
the value of goods per consignment. In 
1968, 70 per cent of exports by sea were 
valued at le.ss than £500, and 25 per cent 
at less than £50. For this last 25 per cent 
at least, the expense of export documen¬ 
tation makes an important difference. 

But there is no rough-and-ready 
answer. The committee warns that it does 
not expect that the flow of documents 
can be much reduced, but some relief 
measures are suggested. In inter-company 
transactions across national borders, 
documents could be greatly simplified. 
The committee is also recommending the 
deferred payment of Customs duty to 
keep delay to a minimum. Other mea¬ 
sures include the adoption of a standard 
sfhipping note, now going into use at the 
Port of London, for all British ports. The 
design of documents could also be stream¬ 
lined to allow for more duplication 
methods. But none of these measures will 
bring overnight relief. And the committee 
warns that if different systems of com¬ 
puter methods are adopted by different 
countries, incompatibility could lead to 
total chabs. 

Taxes and minerals 


Now dig them up 


This week Mr Jack Diamond, Chief 
Secretary to the Treasury, announced 
important concessions on the tax treat- 
menf of mineral rights. The episode illus¬ 
trates the sort of lunacy produced by 
Britain’s unparalleled rates of personal 
taxation on incomes over about £15,000. 

In the nineteenth century the mineral 
that mattered was coal. Mines were worked 
for, years and tax rates were low. The 
realties received by the landowners were 
therefore taxed as income and nobody 
minded. But as tax rates mounted between 
the wars, landowners began to grumble. 
Since then tax rates have stayed much 
the same superficially Vin reality, becau^ 
prices have multiplied by four since 1938, 
the impact of surtax has been magnified 
accordingly. At the .same time, because of 
new high-speed mining techniques, the 
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Drilling for potash in Yorkshire 


period in which a mineral deposit is 
exploited has been shortened, in some 
cases to as little as tWo or three years. 
In other word.s, the landowner has been 
selling his mineral rights for something 
rapidly approaching a capital sum, but 
a sum that is then all taxed as income 
bunched into two or three years. As if 
this was not ludicrous enough, in 1966 
there came the betterment levy. As a 
result the landowner' found that he was 
paying total taxes of ^235 in the £ of his 
royalty income. 

in 1968, the Government conceded that 
this was not quite its intention^ and 
changed the law. In consequence land- 
owners found the effective tax rate on 
mineral royalty income cut to i8s iid 
in the £, although the damage done to 
the land value, as a result of the mining, 
usually accounted for the remaining is id 
or more, still leaving them out of pocket. 

Meanwhile in the twilight months of 
the Department of Economic Affairs, civil 
servants, with little else to do, started 
investigating British mineral prospects, and 
found that companies like Rio Tinto-Zinc 
were keen to prospect, but that landowners 
not surprisingly usually would not agree 
to royalty agreements. For many minerals 
(eg gravel) other forms of agreement can 
be devised so that the landowner gets 
part of his receipts as capital, with Govern¬ 
ment blessing. But the new hopes centre 
on metals, where the deposits are usually 
very deep, and cannot be assessed until 
considerable sums have been spent. So 
there is no way the mineral rights can 
be valued in advance: the only available 
system is royalties, by which the operator 
pays for each ton of ore he extracts. Mr 
Diamond has now announced that he will 
table art amendment to the Finance Bill, 
allowing these royalties to be treated as 
half capital and half income. 

This will give a useful boost to minerals 
prospecting in Britain. Imperial Chemical 
Industries and Charter Consolidated are 
now well on the wisiy production at. 
Britain’s first potash mine, in Yorkshire, > 
where Shell/Arniour of the United States 
and RTZ are both awaiting plaonirtg 
permission to exploit other parts of the 
same bed. One company is opening an 
old gold mine in Wales, closed since 
1916, hoping to dig out not only gold 
but also lead, zinc, copper and cmrtzi 
RTZ and OonsoHidated Goid ' Fielaii are 
both prospecting north of Abezdeen ; there 
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are three major new tin mining ventures 
in Cornwall, the biggest belonging to 
CGF. There are also stories of a vast 
deposit of tungsten, tin and china clay 
a few miles from Plymouth, which, given 
appropriate tax concesiyions, could • turn 
into the biggest tungsten mine in the free 
world and the biggest tin mine in Britain. 
How many dreams of this kind will now 
be realised, thanks to Mr Diamond, 
remains to be seen. But British mining 
now looks set for an interesting decade. 

Newspapers 

Talk and talk again 

•The formula, agreed on at 2 a.m. on 
Thursday, which prevented the closure of 
the national newspapers from Saturday 
onwards, came as a relief to both the 
Newspaper Publishers Association and the 
National Graphical Association (the print 
union involved) and dutiful compliments 
were paid to Mr Victor Feather after¬ 
wards. The NGA, who.se machine 
managers at the Daily Mirror plant 
wanted to keep a differential against the 
members of the rival print union, the 
Society of Graphical and Allied Trades, 
without any promises on productivity, 
said it would not strike. The proprietors, 
not all of whom were enthusiastic about 
banding together anyway, said they would 
not stop the rest of Fleet Street since the 
Mirror was not being stopped. This was 
sensible, 

NPA and NGA representatives are to 
sit under Mr Feather again, starting on 
May 15th, to inquire into the origins of 
the Mirror dispute, past precedent on 
differentials, all other relevant matters 
and, in the end, will adjudicate. Until 
that happens it is impossible to say 
whether anything more than time has 
been won. It is not precedent that is 
needed in Fleet Street’s overstaffed 
machine rooms but a new way of working. 
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Iran scores again 


What at first sight looks like a 
ing defeat this week for the /<>u co^n- 
panies which extract and distribute in9St 
of Iran’s oil may have been a rather 
clever move. The consortium, in which 
British Petroleum lias a 40 per cent stake, 
agreed to meet the seemingly extravagant 
demands of Iran, a 16 per cent intisitase 
in payments this year to the shahly sum 
of $1,155 milliofi. The Iranians are natur¬ 
ally jumping with delight. But other oil 
prefacing countries, including Iran’s part-* 
ners in the Organisation for Petroleum 
Exporting Countries, will be hdpping 
mad. The reason is that Iranian produc¬ 
tion, which accounts for about a tenth of 
the world total, will rise by 15 cent 
this year, while, with demand in its cur¬ 
rent state, world production can only 
inciease 8 per cent. Somebody else has 
to suffer. / 

For more than a decade the oH produc¬ 
ing countries have be^an Jiursuing a con- 
tradjfctory polify of tiying joindy to raise 
prices while individually aiming to 
increase theiV c^yi^ The result 

has been a decline-in oil prices of 2-3 cents 
a year. This is an argument the oil com¬ 
panies will be using in Libya, which is 
using tough tactics to force an 
increase in prices. Such an increase could 
easily mean a decrease in Libyan output. 

Apart from Libya, the most likely 
countries to lose as a result, of Iran’s 
increase in output are Iraq and Venezuela. 
Iraq’s sales to the free world are urilikely 
to rise anyway, because the pipeline is 
full and the oft companies are unwilling 
in present circumstances to pay for an 
increase in capacity. Venezuela’s prices 
are high : since its output is about 
the same as Iran’s, a stagnation in its pro¬ 
duction could nicely offset the bigger ^an 
average Iranian increase. 

The oil countries are not well placed 
to have their cake and eat it. The only 


The reason why oil -eompanies have 
been so generous to Iran s^eds ei^mining. 
It is not as if the ite^^iions bad been 
particularly tense, The'Ireason is almost 
certainly, political. The qilcbntpanies were 
able te riily op Iran thibugh two closures 
of the Suez Canal and a number of Arab 
ernbajigoes; and part of die revenues wHl 
be spent o%;d.rfcncc of the Tertian Gulf. 
For the Iranians dle^fettlement has great 
si^ificance. For several years their econ? 
omy has been surging along at an annual 
growth rate in real terms of 9 or to per 
cent. If this pate is to be maintained, 
the Country nsore money froip the 
oil companies to invested in local 
resources. ^ With large social problems on 
his hands, the Shah was not pr^ared to 
take the rilh vof a lower gnn^ rate^ 
though thO'oil companies, for their part, 
argura tl^t they should not go Out bf 
their way "to g^K^^'>enormous help tp a 
country with such a fast growth rate, at 
the expense of 

The itwo cotHponents^of the agree¬ 
ment appear to be an undertaking by the 
consortium to raise revenue from offtake 
to a little more-than $1,010 million com¬ 
pared with $930 last year, and a 

further gdva^ce out of future toyalties. 
Last year the advance, which is in effect 
an interest free loan (and was used last 
year for the first time to patch over 
differences on the amount of revenue Iran 
should get), amounted to $80 million. 
This is quite a concession for the oil com¬ 
panies, who have a nonnally inflexible rule 
only to make an advance on oil already 
lifted from the ground. 

However, the increase in revenue from 
offtake and the advance will not meet 
the full $t,i55 million, and the puzzling 
aspect of the agreement is what arrange¬ 
ments have been made to bridge the 
remaining gap. The main possibility 
seems to be either a commercial loan un- 
re^jted tq, p^uction and arranged by 
^ at favourable interest rates. 

i^ra^n in thk terms c^f the 



M^nshbit: sorrmthifig stirs down gn tAe 
form 


EEC 

Man$holt's mark H* 

The new version of Dr Sicca Minshott’^ 
plan for reforrtiit^ the Europeij^ com- 
munit/s farmsj made p^hblic ,thlt Week, 
is more than jusr^an updatihg\of his 
original scheme. The Aindamefi^ gogb 
reirnain the same : to tum^agricuitiireap^ 
a ykbh industry, to put; 
job on an equal footii^ widi qmers In 
terms of social condidon^-<^an4\ to ^do 
away with the EEC’s nightmare eur* 
pluses. But two years agfo it was 
to see the plan as a despite if 
scheme, with little or no chance of apj8i- 
oation, to solve the mistakes of the price 
policy by spending equally vast sums on 
structures. Now it is a series of firm, and 
coherent proposals. 

First Dr Mansholt has broken the long¬ 
standing taboo on changes in the common 
price mechanism. While sticking to price 
setting as the main policy instrument, he 
has admitted that there must be a distinc¬ 
tion between “ social wages,” paid to 
enable die small farmer to live, and 
market prices intended for the efficient 
agricultural producer. And he even went 
on to admit that a system which 
gave absolute guarantees of purchase 
coulld not in the long run be maintained. 
The one point on which he remains firni 
is his continued opposition to production 
quotas. He sees them as the kind of strait- 
jacket a farm economy in the process of 
ivolutibni must aydid at alt The 

second change us in the attitude to 
national ^ernments. Their crucial role 
is recognised with good grace. Whereas 
price policy needs central decision-mak¬ 
ing, Dr Mansholt’s argument now runs, 


way they could higher prices out. 

of the companie^^^ii a^consmos f^t 
to interfere with thi inwkphty df fx 4 e mar¬ 
ket forces. But uhi^xiil adljoto^^^akfeas- |dvance,* Meanwhile, even on Iranian 
that of Iran, conhahtfy intmerel With esfmiaieS,"thc tight finaneial position is 
this. Only Libya at present has a suffi- likely to last for another 3 or 4 yean, 
ciendy thW yeat's pattern ris likely to be 

and bulldoze the oil companies. repeated. 







On the grid at Anglesey 


In Grand Prix racing and in business world ... A winner for Britain. U.K. balance of payments, 

only dedication and skill will yield the The Anglesey joint venture, in which A major ingot supplier to Britain, 
winning streak. Kaiser Aluminium is a participant with Kaiser also participates in the newly 

That's why a special team of Kaiser Rio Tinto-Zinc and British Insulated organised Alcan-Booth Industries group 

Aluminium technicians at Holyhead. Callender's Cables, will provide 100.000 in the U.K., and has wholly-owned or 

Wales, are putting years of worldwide tons of aluminium a year. That's 20 per affiliate operations on five continents, 

experience and care into the erection of cent of Britain's booming aluminium Kaiser is the world's fourth largest in- 

a new primary aluminium srnelter for requirements. It will assure Kaiser's com- tegrated aluminium producer and the 

Anglesey Aluminium Ltd, to make it the mercial clients of a close long-term most diversified. Cales approach £386 

most advanced and efficient in the source of supply, and strengthen the million and earnings top £25 million. 


Crealj^ in the New Ags of Aluminium 



ALUMINIUM 




KaiserAhmynium Co, LtdSWfl Streatham High Road^ London &W,f6 
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stmctiMtll highest 

dsgn^ m 4 e^ntnilmifoii: and 
adaptation to |cx:ai cimmMtahces, ^ 

What the C!!ot];ncil of Mkiisten will 
now be adced to^ adopts after two years 
in they managed 4 o pretend that 

the Mansholt plan didn!t etdst, is a series 
of ^yaft dinktii^; a legal form that is 
bind^bg as tO' the eniis but ieaves the 
governments free to chtiojse means. 
This means that Eh Mansholt can now 
etdisi as his allies those agricultural 
ministerSi notably in- France and Ger¬ 
many, who have already set out to tackle' 
structural problems in the national frame¬ 
work. 

The details, of the proposals are cautious 
as well as flexible. Thus the previous 
closely defined ** units of production. ” 
have given way to “ farms which are in 
a position to develop so as 'to achieve 
rational production.” The provisions for 
financial aid to farmers wishiing to 
modernise have also become more supple, 
with the accent shifted to credit facilities 
rather than direct payments—except in 
the case olf those farmers leaving the land 
aged 55 or more, who are promised a 
straight $x,ooo a year. 

The new proposals have two impor¬ 
tant side effects. They bring into focus 
the need for overall regional planning— 
there is little hope for a plan that en¬ 
courages younger people to leave the 
land unless alternative jobs are made 
available. Secondly, from the British side, 
it may turn out to be very important that 
Dr Mansholt now admits the whole ran^ 
of agricultural questions to be negotiable 
in a wider community. 


West Germany 

Helping the other 
mark 

Hamburg 

Once again west Germany has been 
forced into a partial revaluation of the 
D-mark, but this time bilaterally. From 
July 1st, it will put a border tAx of 6 per 
cent on exports to east Germany and 
subsidise im^rts from it by anything from 
5 to 11 per cent via rebates on the value- 
added fax. This is just about what it did 
for all exports and imports in November 
1968 as an alternative to revaluation. 

The reason this time h much the same, 
if for a more limited area of trade. 
West Germany has been running a large 
and growing trade surplus with its 
communist neighbour of around 
DM500 million a year. This is financed 
by a credit from the ftunded)ank. 
Rather than raise the credit ceiling, which 
the east Germans have been bumping up 
against for the past two years, the :&mn 
government is trying to opemte> more 
directly on the trade balance. 

But 4 t is not at all clear that the 
effaetive new exchange rate wi^ persuade 
west Germans to buy-tnora gdods from 


the ]>emocra|i€ Republic or slake thf 
Germaxx^ thirst Vlpt* westerit 
One of the majhi; factors in this .comeit: Of 
east-west ttade has been die in&tlity of 
the east Germans deliver at thc;f|gbt 
time or indeed to Jprtduce the right kind 
of goods. And a small change in prices 
is not going to alter their production 
problems. Jhe mam effect 
be that west German exporters wiQ 
have their maigins cut. Sp naturaUy 
Industry has not received the news 
Ories erf, pyi A further dose of credit 
may s^1necessary. 

Uganda 

Frightening 

foreigners 

The mystery behind the supposed kid¬ 
napping of a British diplomat in Uganda 
is matched by the uncertainty surround¬ 
ing P^jesident Milton Obote’s decision, 
announced in a May day speech, to 
embark on an ambitious programme of 
nationalisation. With no further details 
forthcoming, companies with interests in 
Uganda remain perplexed and anxious. 
All export and import trade will be taken 
over. What seems irrevocable is that the 
Ugandan government will acquire a com¬ 
pulsory 60 per cent shareholding in all 
private enterprise of any significance, with 
compensation to be paid out of future 
profits. 

In contrast to similar programmes in 
Tanzania and Zambia, it appears that 
there was scant prepamtion and no 
legislation drawn up. Dr Obot^ may have 
b^n prompted by a need to show that 
the attempt on his life last December in no 
way impaired his capacity for tough 
action. But political advantage may 
quickly be outweighed by the blow to 
Uganda’s economy. Despite a I2 per cent 
rise in the natibnal income last year, the 
country has severe foreign exchange wor¬ 
ries and lately has attracted less outside 
investment than its east African 
neighbours. 

Reaction to the new turn to the left has 
understandably been intense in Kampala 
and London. This week members of the 
East Africa and Mauritius Association 
(which represents foreign investment in 
the region) had discussions at the Foreign 
Office in London. Notably disenchanted 
with the implementation of the “ com¬ 
mon man’s charter” are Barclays DCO, 
Standard, and National and Grindlays- 
Last October, legislation obliged them to 
be incorpora^ locally,^ each bringing in 
£1 ihiilloE paid-up capital They^ felt 
then that they had done thrir bh; by 
Uganda. 

Gompehsation aside, much dx^neada for 
the banks and other txationalisadscoiiceFiis 
on the type of manageniem Ooittrai^ti. that 
'may be offered. Uff to a pirfiit, what has 
happened in Zambia eouUI. be a. guide. 
The takeovers^ for ^initanoe^ will largely 
lie negotiated thiougli the Uganda 



Uganda for Ugandana 


Development Corporation (UDG), which 
will play a sixpilar role to ^mbia’s 
development corporation, INDECO. 

The UDC already has a minority 
holding in Kilembe Mines, controlled by 
Falcoribridge. The high copper price has 
boosted Kilembe*s formerly ' piarginal 
profitability^ making it now the cduhtry's 
third foreign exchange earner. But the 
reserves of ore lodk goofl for litkle over 
a decade. More important and less 
predictable will be the way UDC handles 
the two widely diversifi^ " Asian 
dynasty ” groups, Madhvani and Mehta. 
The former has assets worth over 
£5 million in Uganda and the latter 
somewhat less, both ranging from sugar 
to heavy engineering. 

Among British, companies, the most 
seriously affected is Mitchell Cotts, which 
has steadily expanded its activities in 
Uganda since independence in 1962. 
Apart from its tea plantations, the com¬ 
pany has played a key role in importing. 

HoUand 


Squeal of tyres 

fha Hagua 

In the growbg tide of mergers pow 
affecting Dutch companies, real takeover 
battles have , so far been very rare. But 
over* the past few weeks, the Amerio&n 
tyre giants Goodyear and Goodrich-have 
been conducting a fierce tiig-of^r over 
Rubbexfabriek Vred^steiiis Odmpared 
with the big American and Eur^an 
names in rubber, Vjredestein is quitb 
small, with annual sales around £30 
million and some 6,500 employees. It 
produces flobrs, footwear and many 
industrial rubber products as wdl as 
tyres. But it is She only remaining 
producer of its'kind in Holland. . 

Goodrich has been linked wi^ Vredea- 
tein as co-founder of its Netherlands- 
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American tyre factory since 1946. It 
holds.21 percent ol»the capital in 
subsidiary ^d, more 
libpbrtant, WRIW ktioWhW and other 
te^nicall^ aid Early last month, Vredes- 
tein shares on the Amsterdam stpci 
e^hange, which were then quoted at 
around aoo per cent of par value, began 
Ip rise^ with increasing rapidity in an. 
otherwise depressed market. On April 
'2pth, the' Vredestein management 
^hiRM|!Ced>^ Goodyear had made a 
eatlh offer ^ 380 per cent of pAT valuer 
Ofyi^st pver £7 million, for its entire 
oUtatatiding share capital, and implied 
that it accepted.the bid* state¬ 
ment that Gkibdjiclt !iyas also 

contemplating a bid at this dme. But 
nO^Kihg more has been heard of this. 

Instead, two other t^ngs happened. 
Viedt^eiii shares continual to rise tp well 
ovte* 40o.per Cent with a ^urr» 
hidi^tting that someorM^practically 
every name in rubber was mentioned in 
this context—^was trying to acquire a 
decisive interest through the market. And 
on May ist, Goodrich created something 
of a sensation by filing a suit in the 
regional courts in The Hague, a.sking for 
what in English law would be an injunc¬ 
tion cpmpellbg Vredestein to give,Good¬ 
rich ,an option to take over the entire 
Vi^estiin shareholding in the joint 
owni4 tyre subsidiary “ at a reasonable 
•price.** Hearings start on May i2th. 
Vredestein retaliated at once by announc¬ 
ing a doubling of its share capital. 
Th^ newly created shares would be 
bought by Goodyear, now at 450 per cent, 
while the existing shares would be taken 
over at the same price by Conoreum, a 
fully owned Vredestein subsidiary. 

AH this comes when Dutch public and 
poMcal opiition is considerably exercised 
about the general problems of mergers 
and takeovers* Holland’s social and 
economic council recently drew up a 
voluntary merger code and has since 
l>cen asked by the government for a more 
detailed plann At the same time, the 
council has been asked to advise on the 
creation of a special board to study 
the details and consequences of individual 
mergers: While the government has indi¬ 
cated that it wants to set up a body of 
this kind, the left-wing opposition wishes 
to go much farther by subjecting future 
ihergers and takeovers to previous 
approval by the government or some 
other central authority. 
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Competing for Japan*s dwindling road space 

Japan 

Car crazed 

Tokyo 

Tire Japanese government is considering 
moving forward from 1972 to this 
September the date for lit)eralising ft)reign 
investment in the motor* industry. 
Whether this happens or not, the mere 
possibility is adding, frenzy to already 
frantic competition, with the market 
leaders trying to secure the maximum 
market share and dealer networks before 
the invaders arrive. Last year the output 
of the Japanese industry rose by 600,000 
units to a total of over 4^ million. Any¬ 
where else this would be pretty rapid 
growth. In Japan, however, producers 
have got used to annual jumps in output 
of a million units. I’he home market can 
no longer support the intense competitive 
pressure which has pushed the Japanese 
industry so quickly into second place in 
the world leaguc-^nor can exports, despite 
their fourfold growth in. the past four 
years to 887,000 units. So the key question 
now is the extent to which the smaller 
companies in the field can survive. 

Already the two giants, Toyota and 
Nissan, have done some swallowing, with 
Toyota gathering Hino And Daihatsu into 
its fold, giving it a market share of 38.1 
per cent last year, and Nissan, making 
agreements witJi Fuji Heavy Industries, 
Isuzu (this year) and Aichi, giving it 32.7 
per cent of the market. Miti, the 
ubiquitous ministry of international 
trade and industry, would like to group 
the other producers together to form a 
third force. But Mitsubishi has an agree¬ 
ment with Chrysler to create a joint 
manufacturing company, and Toyo 
Kogyo is said to be talking to Ford. Only 
Honda and Suzuki, the world’s largest 
mdtar-bicycle makers, have stayed clear 
of other companies. 

The problem for the sn^iailer companies 
is that their scale of production does not 
enable them to compete in the main 
profit area—medium-sized saloon cars. 
Nissan and Toyota are expanding the 
roduction lines for their two big sellers, 
unny and Corolla, to a degree that the 
othOT cannot hope to match, with 
dom^tic registrations in March reaching 
22,27^0 for the Sunny and aB,032 fqr the 
Corolla. And the two ileaders change their 


models, or offer new specifications oh old 
models, with bewildering speed. 

The general tendency is for cars to 
become sportier rather than larger, though 
Toyota may produce a 1400 cc version 
of the Corolla this summer. Thus, Toyota 
has a version of the Corolla, the Sprinter, 
which accounted for 6,181 of Corolla sales 
in March—‘and Nissan’s Sunny coupe is 
selling about as well. If the small fry 
survive it will, as elsewhere, be by filling 
gaps left by the big two. Honda, for 
instance, sensibly concentrates on sports 
cars and minis. 

Euromedicine 


Cash injections 

Paris 

Europe’s hospital supply industry seems 
to be on the verge of a small revolutio?! 
coming from the United States via 
France. The basic logistics are that in 
America 400 manufacturers account for 
about $1.4 billon of sales ; in Europe the 
same turnover is produced by over 1,700 
firms. Half the American turnover is 
accounted for by ten big companies-which 
have more than half the export sales; in 
Europe the typical business is ruU by the 
old man and his son with a small staff, 
great technical expertise, and little sales 
effort. The essential problem of these 
fi^rnis is that they caimot afford an export 
trip to Chile to sell a few dozen syringes. 

Three years ago a 31-year-old former 
Hilton executive, Mr Charles Osborn, 
who had saved ^250,000, bought out a 
small French company, Euromedico. His 
strategy was to sell hospital equipment on 
a turnkey basis, and arrangements were 
made to do this with the French trade 
association, Alliance Frangaise du 
Materiel Hospitaller. The advanUge to 
importers is that Euromedico claims to 
give indepemdent advice about the suit¬ 
ability of rival products. Also it can 
arrange the generous credit facilities 
avail^le through the French government 
to subsidise its exports. , This meam tliat 
a country which thought it could only 
afford one now hospital finds it can 
manage four* Which is also bully for the 
equipment manufacturers. This, year 
Euromedico became a public company in 
Luxentburg and seems to be achieving its 
target of quadrupling earnings. 







SKF Group Announces Record Tiunow 

Biggest sales increase since the Italian RIV company joii|^,l|fie:C^p 


Two-Year Suri|^;;<>f ,Orp|®) 





1969 

1968 

Turnover 

Kr. 4.249,321 
£343.796 

3,787.19 

306,531 

Trading profit 

Kr. 470,718 

408,492 


£38,084 

33,062 

in per cent of turnover 

11.1 

10,8 

Profit before provisions and 

Kr. 469,268 

388.690 

' taxee. 

.£^7^967 

Him 

in per cent of turnover 

11.0 

10.3 

Provisions 

—Kr. 45,539 
—£3,684 

—13,699 

—1,109 

Taxes 

—Kr. 195,828 
—£15,844 

—i 74,385 
—14,115 

Minority interest in profit 

—Kr. 13,256 
—£1,094 

71 

Net profit 

Kr. 214,645 
£17,366 

188,428 

15,251 

Investment in plant and 

Kr. 329,911 

279.724 

property 

£26,692 

22,Ml 

Number of employees 

Number of companies 

64,091 

62,870 

in the Group 

129 

114 




SKF Group turnover in 1969 
amcninted to 4,249 million kronor 
(£344m), which is 462 million 
kronor (£37m) or 12% more than 
in 1968. In view of the average 
sales growth over the Vast 10 years, 
which has been approximately 
8.5% annually, 1969 may be re¬ 
garded as a favourable year. The 
increase in sales value was higher 
than in any previous year except 
1965 when the large Italian RIV 
company was registered as a unit 
of the Group. 

The increased sales recorded in 

1969 resulted mainly from a 
favourable trend in the world 
economy during the year. The most 
striking increases were those 
achlev^ by the Germain, French, 
and Spanish companies and by the 
Steel Division. The other large 
companies also increased their 
sales, with the exception of the 
American company whicit recorded 
a somewhat lower turnover as a 
result of the country’s restrictive 
economic policy. 

In the ball and roller bearing 
held, SKF is taking steps to in¬ 
crease its market share. These 
steps are mainly concerned with 
bearing types showing a high 
growth rate, and with types for 
which SKF’s market shait: is con¬ 
siderably lower than the ave.rage for 
its whole bearing programme. 

These measures include the 
acquisition of a minority interest in 
the leading Japanese needle roller 
bearing company Nippon Thompson 
Co, Ltd. and the decision to estab¬ 
lish a multi-national SKF co<mpany 
in Great Britain for the manufac¬ 
ture of aircraft bearings and other 
high precision bearings. 

The intensified effort ckf the 
Group to diversify its production 
and sales programmes is beginning 
to show results. This will reduce the 
effect of trade fluctuations on 
Group business, spread its risks 
and increase growth rate. 

Though the world econojiny in 

1970 is likely to grow more slowly 
than in 1969, it seems reasonable 
to expect a rate of growth fc»r the 
SKF Group of 8—9%. 

GROUP PROFIT 

Trading profit increased from 
10.8% to 11.1% of sales. Tliis is 
partly due to the utilization of in¬ 
vestment reserves in the Swisdish 
companies, causing lower deprecia¬ 


tions to be debited in the Profit and 
Loss Account for the year. 

As in the previous year, the 
improved result' can be chiefly 
attributed to the favourable eco¬ 
nomic climate in Western Europe. 

Financial expenses after 
deducting corresponding income 
amounted to 21.5 million kronor 
(£l.7m) [32.6 million (£2.6,m} in 
196^. Aftei^ d^iietioft^ of i^tra- 
ordinary income and expenses, 
special provisions and reserves, 
the setting aside of a total of 195.8 
million kronor (£15.8m) [174.4 
million (£14. Im) in 1%8] for 
taxes and deduction of the minority 
interests in profit, the net profit is 
214.6 million kronor (£17.4m) 
[188.4 million (£15.2m) in f968j. 

Investments in Plant and Property 

The volume of investments 
increased by nearly 20% to 330 
million kronor (£26.7m), resulting 
in an increase in the gross value of 
plant and property of 305 million 
kronor (£24.7m) after the sale and 
disposal of assets. 

For the past few years invest¬ 
ments have been n\ainly aimed at 
the rationalisation of production 
facilities and the improvement of 
product quality. But in 1969 the 
Group started to expand production 
capacity on a larger scale. 

During 1970 an investment 
programme amounting to over 700 
million kronor (£56.6m) will be 
initiated. 

Personnel and Organisation 

The average number of active 
employees at the various units of 
the Group in 1969 was 64,091, an 
increase of 1,221. This increase 
results from the acquisition of new 
companies and from expansion of 
capacity. The turnover per em¬ 
ployee amounted to 66,301 kronor 
(£5.364), an increase of 10% 
compared with the previous year 
and 22% compared with 1967. 

A new system for long range 
personnel planning has been intro¬ 
duced during the year offering 
improved systematic recruitment, 
planning of educational activities 
and performance appraisal in con¬ 
nection with promotions. 

Educational activities have been 
expanded at all levels in the various 
units of the Group. In addition. 
Group Man^ement introduced an 
SKF Executive Seminar during the 
year which particularly emphasizes 


lon^ range planning and inter¬ 
national co-operation. This course 
is open to executives of different 
nationalities. 

ACTIVITIES AT 
GROUP COMPANIES 

The upward economic trend in 
West Gennany continued during 
1969. SKF Kugellafferfabrtken 
GmbH^ Schweinfurt, increased its 
turnover on the domestic market by 
25% and its total turnover, in¬ 
cluding exports, by 26%. Sates of 
SKF Cannstatt products for the 
textile industry, which arc mainly 
exported, increased by 27%. 

The increase in the company’s 
turnover is expected to continue 
during 1970, although at a lower 
rate. 

The authority’s anti-inflationa^ 
measures put a brake on economic 
activities in the USA, particularly 
during the latter part of the year. 
This decline, together with con¬ 
tinued tough competition from 
bearing importers, caused a cer¬ 
tain decrease in the turnover of 
SKF industries, Inc., Philadelphia, 
compared with 1968. 


No improvement in the 
American business trend is expec¬ 
ted during 1970 as the government 
has announced a continued policy 
of economic restriction. 

The demand for ball and roller 
bearings in Italy increased very 
considerably and ^n normal cir¬ 
cumstances would have justifled 
expectations for a corresponding 
increase in the sales of RiV-SKF 
Officine di ViUar Ferosa S.p,A,, 
Turin. The company’s increase in 
turnover, however, was only about 
7 as a result of the strikes which 
interfered with the activities of 
RIV-SKF among other companies 
during the autumn. 

Prospects for a continued sales 
increase during 1970 are com¬ 
paratively good. 

Industrial production in France 
increased during 1969 considerably 
more than was anticipated at the 
beginnins of the year. Sales in 
francs from SKF Cotppagnie 
d* Applications Mdeaniques S.A^ 
(CAM), Clamart and its affiliated 
companies increased by 24% as a 
result of a 20% tnerease in p^ue- 
tion and a continued reduction in 
stock of flnished products. 

The current year is expected to 
be a favourable one for the French 
SKF companies, although there is 
some uncertainty over the second 
half of the year. 

The improvement of results at 
The Skefko Bail Bearing Co, Ltd,^ 
Luton, has continued during 1969, 

This development results from a 
continued sales increase, a some¬ 
what higher price level, and 
rationalisatioD measures carried out 
within the company. 

Prospects for 1970 appm to be 
good, but growth may be restrained 
by insuffiemt capacity and lack of 
labour in the Luton region. 

The Annual OenetRl Meeting of 
SKF—Aktiebolaget Svenska Kul- 
lageifabfiken, Ine Sewdiefa Ball 
Bearing Cbmpany Umited—will be 
held in Gothwwg on May 22iid. 


Turnover conilMirlson Ibelween the larger SKF Companies 1966—1969 In million Kronor 

WmI Ovrmaiw^-^ USA IMy* SwvdMi Franca^ Swadan* Ql. Britain’ 

SKF Stthwainfurl SKF Indus mat RIV-SKF Golaborg CAM Steal Skaiko ^ 

1000 and aubSidiariaa IMl Oivtaton and subsidiaries OiviKon Aerocoid* 



t) inlateompanir ddliudritf tacludde 
n Oilivdrlta ip O^boie Oivlelon tndudaci 

•nd lOOr include Uifnovdfiidk 

tiCHhO kit SwbSiib kronor it^t^ ovoroet odOnodfi rolt 
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Waiting to sail into the 


No one really expected markets to crash so 
violently as ^hey did in the weeks 
following the Budget. Even chart analysts 
were looking for a gently dsing market in 
London w/dle being cautious about Wall 
Sttect. One prominent unit trust had in 
fact ba^cd its judgment with action and, 
like iiiany joWjers, had fully invested its 
cas*/] with a view to selling into the 
expected market rise. But inflation, 
interest rates, Indochina—all the 
familiar adverse factors appeared to con- 
vcige to make Wall Street, and in its 
train, London, increasingly nervous of 
the short term. In these fragile markets, 
the lOS bombshell spilled out an 
unwelcome quantity of good quality stocks, 
only some of which found substantial 
buyers. 

Investment trusts have also been hit 
by the fall in the dollar premium, from 
38J% at the beginning of the year to 
24!% at the end of April. They have 
suffer^ from their gearing, too. So 
aUthougb the Financial Times indusitrial 
ordiinary index and the investment trust 
index both fell by about 13% in the 
four-month period, the difference in. per¬ 
formance is really shown by the fact that 
invesitment trusts had actually risen 
between January and the Budget while 
the ordinary share index was slightly 
down. In the two weeks following the 
Budget the ordinary share index fell 10% 
and investment trusts fell 15%. The 
chart shows how their Wall Street content 


rise 


has hammered the trusts. In the 12 
months to the end of April, Standard and 
Poor’s 425-share index, adjusted for 75% 
of the dollar premium, is 35% down 
compared with the 24% decline of the 
investment trusts index and the 18% 
fall in the Financial Times all-share 
index. 

So tile trusts have taken a beating, 
and it is perhaps symptomatic of their 
vulnerability that very few managers are 
willing to aigue that their shares are 
cheap now, at much lower levels than 
those about which they were so confident 
some months agpo. In the past few weeks, 
the trusts which have suffered worst, like 
Atlantic Assets, Second British Assets, and 
Scottish Western, have been the tradi¬ 
tional quality trusts. The market has 
been looking for larger discounts, and 
trusts selling at premiums or near par 
have inevitably been jettisoned. 

The tables indicate just how divided 
the market is becoming. This quarter 
the top list has been expanded from 10 
to 20 trusts. Of these only seven in 
the one-year table are represented in 
the five-year table, and if the top 10 
are compared in each list, only Atlantic 
Assets, CLRP Investment and London 
and Aberdeen appear in both. The per¬ 
formance of Atlantic Assets should be 
read with some care however. Myers 
& Co., the brokers whose rankings these 
are (although the comment remains 
ours), have calculated Atlantic Assets’s 


holding of 38 o,ck)o Save and Prosper 
shares at the £20 per share value placed 
on them at the time of the bid for Ebor 
Securities. .Atlantic Assets itself values 
the Save and Prosper shares at £10 each, 
and this is probably a better valuation 
now, given the lower rating currently 
applied to fund management companies. 
On this basis, Atlantic Assets would be 
valued at 14s 3d per share compared 
with 17s 4d, putting the trust on a 
premium of i6% as against the 5% 
discount shown in the table. It would 
also mean that the 21% fall indicated 
would take the trust right out of the 
one-year table. So transient are the 
glories of the world. 

Among other unexpected entrants into 
the top one-year league, Tlirogmorton 
(advised by Keyser Ullmann), is there 
partly because of the defensive nature 
of its portfolio. With total assets of 
£14 mn split between 300 different 
stocks, its average individual holding is 
less than £50,000. This is probably a 
reasonable holding in the sort of small 
company in which the trust invests since 
anything much larger might be too big 
a commitmenfc in unmarketability. 

Among the other top trusts in the one- 
year table, Barits* Outwkh has 
preserved its position in third place, 
though Tribune has dropped to 15th, 
mainly because of the latter’s much larger 
dollar holdings. Three trusts from Touche 
Remnant again appear, CLRP Invest¬ 
ment, Standard and Continental Union. 
CLRP is possibly most interesting in that 
its holdings in Australia, and via the 
Jardine Japan offshore fund in Japan, 
have put it into markets which have more 
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immediate potential (on current views) 
than London or New York. After CLRP, 
however, the trusts are closely bunched 
together, with no more than 2% 
separating Edinburgh Investment in fifth 
position from Carliol in 20th. 

llie five-year table is very different. 
The trusts tend to be larger, with a higlier 
percentage of their portfolios invested in 
America and they are more highly geared. 
Despite the observation about investors 
seeking discounts, London and Aberdeen 
and Stockholders, two John Govett com¬ 
panies, are both still on premiums. Of 
course, the long-term success of lx)th 
groups must be the main reason for this, 
but the market in their shares is 
extremely thin and at least one invest¬ 
ment trust operator has complained that 
if he sold Stockholders, for example, he 
would probably not be able to buy back 
as many shares as he might like. The 
point is that London and Aberdeen has 
a 35% stake in Stockholders which in 


turn has a 58^% stake in General Stock¬ 
holders. This means that the two Stock¬ 
holders trusts are maintained on fairly 
tight markets, at the same time giving 
London and Aberdeen a large and 
reasonably secure investment. It is a nice 
piece of mutual back scratching. 

Among the cheaper trusts on the 
scatteirgraph, taking account of their 
longer-term performance, are Atlantic 
Assets (despite recent non-growth), 
London and Aberdeen, Loudon Electrical 
and General (managed by Guinness 
Mahon), Tribune, Henderson Administra¬ 
tion's Electric and General, the Hambros 
trust, and the four trusts from Murray 
Johnstone, this quarter's most successful 
management group. At the more expen¬ 
sive end, Throgmorton appears relatively 
dear despite its current go^ showing and 
despite the fact that its 20% discount has 
attracted some buying attention. First 
Scottish American and Northern Ameri¬ 
can, the trusts managed by the Belsize 


House group, also appear relatively dear, 
but coukl, with their on-going reorganisa¬ 
tion, belie their history. In the past two 
years, for example, the former’s portfolio 
(an amalgam of three trusts) has been 
cut down from 750 to 450 stocks, and, 
with investment advice from Robert 
Fleming, could be an interesting turn¬ 
around situation. But it is still a cautious 
group and with so many holdings cab 
hardly expect a sharp upturn even if the 
markets do improve. 

Meanwhile, however, the markets 
remain stubbornly down. It^ js easier to 
believe that the British market has bot¬ 
tomed out than that it should go below. 
300 on the Financial Times industrial 
ordinary index. But ^all Street still 
looks suspect, and even if there is a 
general rise in the market with some 
apparent recovery in investment trust 
stocks, the first major trend will probably 
be for the professionals to sell into the 
rise. 


1-Year Growth to April 30.1970 


5-Year Growth to April 30,1970 


Growth Promium 


Company Menaoement 

of Assets 
per share 

% 

or 

Discount 

% 

North 

America 

% 

Gearing 

Factor 

Top twonty 

Atlantic Asaets 

Ivory & Sima 

- 6 

- 6 

59 

16 

Thirogmofrton Trust 

Ke/aer UAhnann 

- 8 

-20 

0 

- 5 

Outwich investment 

Baring Biros. 

-12 

-19 

16 

16 

OLRP Investment 

Fouche, Remnant 

-16 

-16 

17 

5 

Ediiiyburgh 

Investment 

Gfeat Northern 

London & Aberdeen 

M'r John Chliene 
Turner Hutton and 
Lawson 

John Govett 

-13 

-18 

-18 

-24 

-27 

+10 

11 

44 


Cil^ of (Londlon 
Brewery 

Lord lOlatckfoird 

-18 

+34 

1 

21 


Standead Tmiat 

Touche. Rimnent 

-19 

-28 


Industrial & GenervI 

Lord Tanoley 

-19 

-32 

21 


Trueteea Oorporation Lord Tenalay 

-19 

-28 

20 


Centincnthl Ur^ion 

Touche, Remnant 

-19 

-31 

27 


River Plate & Oeneral 

Mir T. A. Pilkington 

-19 

-19 

2 


General Invaecors 

G.l.T, iMamagemant 

-19 

-31 

23 


Tribune Irtveipment 
frem-ier tnvestment 

BerirM €kos. 
ri7 Group 

-20 

- 4 

36 


-20 

-26 

9 


Governmence Stock 

117 Group 

-20 

-26 

6 


flankere' Investmervt 

hton. Keith 'Mason 

-20 

-30 

17 


Olsbopagista Truet 
CerUoil Lrweetimant 

Hambroe 

-20 

-18 

26 


SAr Archerd Pease 

-20 

-27 

24 


Bottom.tan 

Merchanta Trust 

Kiiaiowiort Oenaon 

-20 

-21 

30 

- 6 

Oroed stone 
Inveetment 

Anglo Scottieh 
. Inveetihent 

Schroder IMagg 

-28 

- 9 

38 

4 

Grahams, RmtouU 


-27 

27 

6 

metric & General 
pootoieh Investment. 
^ Tirust 

Hendfraon Admin. 


+ 7 

48 

16 

Sir W. McCwan 
Ydunger 

-28 

- 7 

63 

6 

Znd Biritieh Aetata 
fat Ocotoah 

Ivory 0 iSiine 

-29 

- 1 

2 

hL Amiehifieir 

BMaics' Hduea 

'-29 

-21 

42 

1G 

IShaftet Trust 6 
* Agency 

KItinwiort Benson 

-29 


36 

0 

Muritfea Trust of 
> Opotlend 

Smt Hugh Aoee 

-31 

-98 

32 

17 

OnMih Aimaricsn 0 
r-tlaneam 

Esnaofi 


-34 

,33 v 

4 


Growth Premium 

of Assets or North Geariho 

per share Discount America Factor 
Company Management % % */• 

Top tvuonty 

Anrsmtic Aeeeits tvo<ry & Sima 280 - G 68 16 

Ljorndon & Aibordiaen John Govatit 96 +10 44 - 1 

London 'Glactrical Guineos Mahon 91 0 32 0 

Tribona Investment Daring Bros. 86 - 4 36 - 1 

BlaoBTic & Genonrl flandanson Admun. 79+7 46 16 

Hamibroa "A" Hambros 79 - 3 29 20 

CLRP Invoatmaftt Touche, Remnant 72 -16 17 6 

2nd Great Northern Murray Johnstone 69+1 41 8 

Caledonian Murray Johnstone 67 — 4 36 11 

Dniitlieh Asaete Ivory & Dime 06 - 1 44 8 

Soottireh Western Mtrrray Johnstone 64 - Z 29 3 

Fordi^n 6 Coiior»ial F. & d. Management 04 -16 36 4 

Qiydaedeile Murray JohnslOne 89 1 34 7 

2nd Oritish Aeeets Ivory 0 Sima 02 ~ 1 63 2 

StockheSders John Govett +3 46 

lake Viefw John Govett « -13 37 

Continental & 

Industriei Schroder Wegg 62 6 42 17 

Diehopsgate Trust Hemibros 01 -16 20 6 

Ootwich Invostment Eltning Baca. 60 ’-*19 18 16 

Continental Union Touche, Reihnant 60 -SI 27 9 
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The Dow Chemical Company 


8.875% Debentures Due, May 1, 2000 


Smith, Barney & Co. 

Inctwponud 


Dillon,Read&Co.Inc. TheFirstBostonCorporation Goldman,Sachs&Co. Kuhn,Loeb&Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Drcxel Harriman Ripley Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 

Incorporated 

Glore Forgan Staats Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Hornblower & Weeks*Hemphill, Noyes 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Incorporated 


Lazard Freres & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 


Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Paine,Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Incorporated 

Salomon Brothers & Hutzler Stone &Webster Securities Corporation Wertheim &.Co. 
White,Wcld&Co. Dean Witter & Co. Credit Lyonnais Corporation Paribas Corporation 
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Wall Street and all are teetering 
on the brink—yes, but of what? 


Wall Street’s seven-year low and then it^ ing a heavy stream of new financings; with 
tentative recovery on the Federal Reserve the yields on some corporate bond issues 


Board's credit relief led most other stock 
markets by the nose. Tlic Australian 
indices went to a new low for 1969-70 ; 
the recovery of the South African market 
—golds apart—was summarily interrup¬ 
ted ; and nearer home the Belgian, French. 
Swedish and Swiss bourses have all thi> 


now returned to a range of 9% to 
10%, sizeable funds continued to 
be drained from stock. Barring an 
aggressive official switch to easier money, 
there hre enough Ijond issuers waiting 
to cSome to market to keep long rates high 
for some months. On the other hand, 


week found themselves treading their brokers point to one other factor that 
lowest ground of the year. The main should begin to improve i^rket,,psycho¬ 
exceptions were irrepressible Tokyo (sec logy, namely that corporations Have now 
following note) and London, which staged just about run through their dismal first 
a surprise by defying Wall Street's quarter earnings reports, implying a 
influence to t)he extent of somehow respite until the June quarter reports 
keeping the Financial Times industrial begin to appear in July, 
ordinary index above the post-devaluation In due course the lower stock margins 
low of 356.3 reached on April 30th. The are likely to have a positive influence on 
ground was thus prepared for a rally on market activity (the new rules also 
better news from New York, as came on reduced the required down payment on 
Wednesday when the London index shot convertible bonds to 50% from 60%). At 
up 10 points to 368.0. 65% for equities the requirement is now 


Investors Overseas Services have had on 
market opinion in several centres. It has 
become more obvious than ever that 
falling prices and the crisis of confidence 
in Mr Cornfeld’s $2 bn operations are 
not independent phenomena but grooves 
on the head of the same screw. Hence 
their unnerving influence, but also the 
prospect that reviving fortunes for either 
will interact -to mutual advantage. 

London’s advance was canceiled on 
Thursday when the index closed at 359»3. 
However, subject to Wall Street’s over¬ 
riding whims, the majority feeling is 
probably that London should still be 
pointing upwards, with plently of solid 
institutional buying about to hdip it pn 
its way, not to mention the substantial 
covering of short positions diat would pe 
indicated by any early aiuLdMtict turn 
for the better. Against that/the caveat 
has to be that buyers may quickly ho 4 d 
off if they lose confidence in the upturn. 

Ja panese market ^ 

Bulls re-grdup / 


up 10 points to 368.0. 65% for equities the requirement is now 

Official Washington was again the at its lowest level since Noyember, 1963, Unlike most post-^mortems, that on kst 

power behind the scenes, writes The when the minimum was raised to 70% Thursday’s record fall on the Tokyo 

Economist's Wall Street correspondent, from 50%. It had been reduced to 50% market of 12.9 points is valuable. The 

Last week its target had been Cambodia, in July, 1962, in the wake of the market Japanese view—to take this first—is that 

News of tl\at broadened involvement in crash that May. Six months after the 1962 foreign selling accounted for only about 

Indochina and Premier Kosygin’s icy reduction stock prices had risen 13%. 20% of the fall, and that the rcstkshcmld 

reaction sent stock wices skidding. But Clearly it is too soon to make short- be attributed, about equally, to t^hnical 
the Fed’s action on Tuesday night, when term forecasts. Without exception world factors and general conditions overseas, 

it approved a reduction to 65% mark^s remain sensitive. However, in The Japanese are fudging things a li^ie 

from 80% in the required down- some respects the healing process is liable in their favour, however. In retrospect, 

payment on securities, had the e)q>ectcd to be cumulative, not least when the a major reason for the decline was tluit 


it approved a reduction to 65% mark^s remain sensitive. However, in 

from 80% in the required down- some respects the healing process is liable 

payment on securities, had the exptcitd to be cumulative, not least when the 

effect of at least halting the slide. On complaint has been aggravated by an 

Wednesday the Dow-Jones industrial attack of nerves. That is particularly^ 

average closed nearly 9 points up at 718.4 true of the effect the adversities of 

after havifig ro^eted ncarty 15 pohite as ' 

speculators rushed to cover short positions. 

However, few brokers expected I the rally July 3 . 1968-100 

to be more than a passing phenomenon, “ ' tokyq stock exc 

on the ground that most individual inves¬ 
tors just are n6t interested enou^ to . _ 

care what the credit terms arc. * y 

The list of Strep’s depressants ^ 

continues lengthy# Inflation remains a 

major concern fouowed by war jitters and - Jr ^ppw-^MES 1 

the worry, paiadoKically, that the eqon* < 

omy may be pcimitted to slip into a tteep V 

recession. Although some tentative indica- . ‘ ^1/ 

tions have a|^>c^d,,.that inflation may FTiNpu^Tf«ALOflOiNARY\^ 

have begun to abate somewhat, there has - . 

been no end of news about inflationary a 

wage demands. In addition monetary 


The Japanese are fudging things a linie 
in their favour, however. In retrospect, 
a major reason for the decline was that 
the market became technically unstable ; 
margin buying had grqwn ” nine- or t^- 
fold” in five years to an outstanding 
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securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


$20,000,000 

Miles Overseas Capital N.V. 

8%% Guaranteed Notes Due May 1,1975 

Unconditionally Guaranteed as to Payment of Principal, 

Premiufti, if any, and Interest by 

Miles Laboratories, Inc. 


White. Wddft Co. 

Umltcd 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. A. E. Ames & Co. Amsterdam^Rotterdam Bank N.V. Andresens Bank A/S 

Limited 

Amhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. Julius Baer International Baer Securities Corporation Bank Mees & Hope N.V. 

Umltcd 

Bankers Trust Intemutional Banqut de Bruxelles S.A. Banque Prancaise 4t Depots et de Titres 

Umlted 

Banque Gdi^rale du Luxembourg S.A. Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banque Louis-Dreyfus & Cie. Banque Nationale de Paris 
Banque de Neuflize, Schlumberger. Mallet Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque Rothschild 

Banque de Suez et de TUnion des Mines Banque de I*Union Europ^ne Industriclle et Ftnanci^re Banque Worms & Cie. 
Bayerische Hypotheken- uhd Wechsel-Bank Bayerische Vereinsbank Berliner Bank Berliner Handels-^iesellschalt 
Burkhanlt & Co. , Connnerzbank La Compagnie Financiere Credit Commercial de France 


Bankers Trust International 

Umlted 

Banque Gdndrale du Luxembourg S.A. 


A. E. Ames & Co. Ami 

Limited 

Julius Baer International 

Umlted 

Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 


Cr^it Lyonnais 


Am8terdam«Rotterdem Bank N.V. 


Burkhanlt & Co. , Commerzbank 

AkUiiintccellaQhcft 

Credit Industriel d'Alsace et de Lorraine S.A. 
Creditanstalt-Bankverein Den Danske Landmandshank 


Credit Lyonnais Corporation 


Dewaay. Cortvriendt International S.A. 


Euramerica International 

Limited 

Frankfurter Bank 


Danske Landmandshank Deutsche Bank Deutsche Girozeni 

AkUcmvcMllcchcft 

S.A. Dresdner Bank Drexel Haniman Ripley 

Akttcnccccllccliaft Incorporated 

Fellcshanken A/S First Washington Securities Corporation 


loration Crddit Suisse (Bahamas) 

Limited 

Deutsche (iirozentrale -Deutsche Kommunalbank- 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Hambros Bank I 

.Limited 

Hill Samuel & Co. 

Umlted 

Kredietbank N.V. f 

Lazard Fibres & Cie. 

Merck, Finck & Co. B 

Samuel Montagu & Co. 

Limited ^ 

Den norske Creditbank 
PHvatbanken i Kjgbenhavn 
Skandinaviska Banken 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank 


Greenshields 

Incorporated 

Hayden, Stone He 

Incorporated 

Kansallis-Osake>Pankki 


ey Effectenbank-Warburg 

Aktientesellechaft 

ion Robert Fleming & Co. 

Limited 

Cutzwillcr Bungener Securities 

Umlted 

Hesstsche Landesbank-Girozentrale 


Handelsbank in Zurich (Overseas) Hayden, Stone Hesstsche Landesbank-Girozentrale 

Umlted Incorporated 

Investors Bank Luxembourg S*A. Kansailis-Osake>Pankki Kleinwort, Benson 

Umlted 

Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Kuhn, Loeb & Co. International Lazard Brothers & Co. 

, Limited 

Lehman Brothers J. L. Livesque & L. G. Beaubien Ltd. Libert Peterbroeefc Securities S.A. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. International 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith B. 

Securltlee Undcnnviiter Umlted , , 

Morgan & Cie International S.A. 


B. Metzler seel. Sohn & Co. 


Sal. Oppenheim ir. ft Cie. 
N. M. Rothschild ft Sons 
Smith, Barney ft Co. 

Incorporated 

Strauss, Turnbull ft Co. 


Paribas Corporation 
J. Henry Schrod^ Wagg & Co. 

Umlted 


ft Co. Model, Roland ft Co., Inc. 
Nederlandsche Middenstandsbank N.V. 
Pierson, Heldrmg ft Pienion 


August Thyssen-Bank Trade Developmeot Bank, London 

AkUontmi il tehnft 


Socidtd Gdndrale 
Sveiiska Handelsbankiin 
C. (^.l^rmkaus 


Vereinsbank in Hamburg 
West^imtsche Land-bank Girozenbrak 

May 5.1970 


M. M. Warburg-Brinefcmann, Wirti ft 6o. 
WjatMttibanl^ 


^Wagg & Co. Singer 

Socidtd G^eiye de Banque S.A. 
Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) 

Umlted f V 

Unifm Bank of Switzerland (Underwriters) 
UmlM, 


S.G.^rb^ft Co, 

Wood Ghndy Securities 

' ' Umitei 
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balance of almost $1.8 bn, according to 
on€ (broker. It was just too much, in the 
end. 

This finding is important in judging the 
market in Tokyo now. On Thursday it 
closed at 165.6 on the stock exchange 
index, points on the low hit a week 

caridcf. The prospect is that it will be 
wobbly for a while yet. It cannot be said 
to have got over its indigestion and it has 
not yet fully discounted New York’s ill 
news. After the big fall all factors, domes¬ 
tic and overseas, are being studied more 
brutally—and the news just at this mo¬ 
ment is not too good. Theie is, however, 
something of a floor under this marhet to 
the extent that the company earnings 
situation is sound. That is seen locally as 
a big and hopeful contrast with Wall 
Street. 

One imponderable is whether foreigners 
will resume buying, which would in itself 
help the market. It is likely that they will 
move slowly at first—nerves are still numb. 
Yet, by comparison with Wall Street, 
Tokyo probably still looks attractive, 
though clearly more on impressions of 
buoyancy than of bargain basements. And 
in the face of falling prices and higher 
profits it is again the old question in a 
new guise : what do these newly lowered 
Japanese earnings multiples mean ? With 
Matsushita Electric about 6.8 on first 
quarter averaging, Hitachi on 8.2 on the 
annual non-consolidated hgures and 
Komatsu on 4, it is the right question to 
ask. In-depth studies of how the Japanese 
do their accounts, and how they consoli¬ 
date their 6gure.s (only for foreigners, 
never for the Japanese taxation authori¬ 
ties) are called for, as usual. 


British Home Stores 



The market was a iruilte disappointed with 
the results from British Home Stores, the 
share price falling lo^d to 26s 6d. That 
was because the lOO-shop chain managed 
no better than a 5% increase in profits 
at the pretax levdl (to £5.6 mn), with 
the improvement in earnings held to 
nearer 4% to come out at is 5d per share. 
All this on turnover up 9% to £62 mn, 
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excluding in each case the Henry's Stores 
purchased in 1968 and being either sold 
off or converted to meet group standards. 
However the share price still out-performs 
the indices on a 21-month view and the 
present rating suggests no lack of con- 
hdence, the earnings multiple of 18.8 
comparing favourably with the i8.i aver¬ 
age for stores in the Financial Times 
all-share index. 

In some respects this is flattering. The 
group’s earnings record was distinctly un¬ 
inspiring until prohts leapt ahead a year 
ago. That round of improvements had 
been the signal for the market’s reassess¬ 
ment and it might have been thought that 
Sir Mark Turner and his board were 
expected to do better than merely con¬ 
solidate -the improvement to retain their 
laurels. Still, it is not a time to be bearish 
about the retail sector, particularly when 
the investment industry appears to be 
mastering the proposition that wages-led 
inflation is sure to be good for stores 
whatever the impact on prices, exports 
and everything ’else that the pessimists 
have been talking about. Indeed, along 
with stores in general, the group seems 
a reasonab 4 e each-way bet on either con¬ 
trolled inflation or a forced second 
devaluation, though against that it does 
not look particularly suited to the kind of 
rearguard action which may be called for 
in the half-light of another interminable 
squeeze, such as it weathered without 
distinction in the 1960s. 


8s 

Investors Overseas Smim 


The dilemma of 
Mr Cornfeld 



The board of Investors Overseas Services 
h^ spent much of the week in a huddle, 
evidently in several minds about what 
has to be done to staunch the loss of 
confidence in die $8 bn empire. 'I'he 
crisis, so far as it hkd been reflected in 
the grounds share prices, was five weeks 
old on W^nesday. It has intensified in 
the past fortnight,* to be relieved only by 
rumours .that establishment backers, 
TOssibly to be led by, France’s Bantjue 
Rothschild, wete on the point of coming 
to the rescue. This lifted the parent 
company’s stock momentarily, but then it 
plunged to $4.85 on Thursday, presenting 
a loss of 30% over the fortnight, a starting 
point which had already seen it halved 
from the beginning of the scare. 

The pressure on Mr Bernard Cornfeld 
and his qolleagues has increased in 
several other ways as well. The 18 off¬ 
shore and other funds are experiencing 
an unprecedented excess of repu^hases 
over sales. Taken tog^her they enjoyed 
a net inflow of cash of more than $100 
mn in the March quarter, when sales 
were $753 rnn. But the grapevine has it 
that in April there was ^a net outflow of 
$10 nm and the May figure is apparently 
higher than that already. The perspective 
in which this is to be seen is that, as lOS 
pointed out two weeks ago, the cumulative 
total of redemptions is only about 12% 
of aggregate sales since the group’s 
inception. Unless one takes the view that 
the organisation’s liquidity preference 
has done as much as anything to depress 
the markets, and hence to erode consumer 
satisfaction with the funds, lOS must 
obviously be congratulated on its fore¬ 
sight in building up cash reserves of more 
than $700 mn and in trying to increase 
them. Meanwhile, however, the sharp 
deterioration of the markets will un¬ 
doubtedly have had further repercussions, 
wholly adverse, on fund sales and re¬ 
demptions. 


RESULTS OF THE WEEK 



Turnover 

change 
mn % 

Pretax profita 
change 
mn 7» 

Eaming8§ 

change 

% 

Price 
on Wed. 

6 mthe 
change* 

7o * 

P/E 

ratio 

Chainnan'e 

payt 

000 

Chainnan 

^tter than axpaetad 

HMd Wipightson 

n/e 

n/e 

ei 

+137 

£0.37 

+100 

£0461 

£0.971 

- 9 

12 

£12 

J.'G. Wfightaon 

Lead Industries 

n/a 

n/e 

£7 

+ 13 

£0.10 

+ 14 

+ 4 

10 

£10 

R. A. Cookaon 

S. A. Breweries 

n/a 

n/a 

€12 

+ 33 

C0.0& 

+ 27 

£0.88 

-12 

17 

n/a 

Dr F. J. C. Cronje 

Much as expected 
erode Internet. 

£28 

+ 4 

€2 

+ 16 

£0.18 

+ '11 

£2.66 

- 3 

16 

£14 

F. A, S. Wood 

P6i8e HddJtigs 

£79 

+36 . 


+ 38, 

£0.06 

+ 31 

£1:25 

+ 7 

20 

£14 

C. Fbrte 

Hhachi 

¥676.000 

+24 ¥6< 

+ 28 

¥14.8 

+ 15 

¥124 

-28 

8 

n/e 

K. Komait 

Alex Hawden 

, n/t 

n/e 

ei 

t1, ■ 

£0.13 

+ 7 

£1.821 


14 

n/a 

P. 8. GHbert 

Tarmac Derby , 

£113 

+ 3 

fit 


£008 

+ 29 

£1.66 

+ 1 

20 

£11 

Sir C. Borman 

CNeepp^ntina 

B. H. 6mree 

€62 

'+ 5 


+ % 

£0.07 

+ 4 


+ 3 

19 

£5 

Sk M. Turner 

Petokit 

£17 

+ 6 

£2 

- 16 

£006 

- 14 

-26 

13 

£9 

R. Paeoid 


f iMiir ahM ^ ^ t prav^am «/• not bvb/M/* ipr^sldani 




Are You 
in the Picture? 


Are you making the scene in the world's fastest-growing 
economy? 

In less than one generation Japan has sprinted from a 
trailing position to become a front runner among the in¬ 
dustrial nations, with the second-largest GNP in the Free 
World. But this is only the beginning. 

In scouting your stake in Asia's most promising market, 
you will profit from the services of Fuji—Japan's largest 
and most progressive commercial bank. 


H pey* to go with FUJI and grow with FUJt 

$ FUJI BANK 

r* o AAfk _ i_ 


C.P.O. Box 148, Tokyo, Japan 

London Branch: 

Salisbury House. Finsbury Circus, London, E C.2 

Now York Agoncy: 

1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York. N.Y. 10005 
DCIaaddorf Branch: 

Immermannstrasse 3, DUsseldorf 
Ccicuttc Rcin^oacntativo Office: 

17 Brabourne Road, Calcutta-I 
Seoul Representative Office: 

Samsung Bldg., Ulchi-Rp, Chung-Ku, Seoul 
Loa Angelee Repreeeiirative OtRee: 

Suite 1790, CrockerHCUizens Sixth 

Street, Los Angeles, California 900T7 : 


Isom who luows 

aHniorlwo 

nbooinMKy... 

What does an average capital growth 
of 73.18% suggest to you? 


Certainly not a Unit Trust. Possibly a 
high flying shars.Aetualiy 73.18% was the 
avsrage capital growth reported by HMI 
for the period Jan 1 ’69—Mar 1 '70. HMI are 
the wprid’s largest brokers in 
Modern British Stamps. 

Stamps have always shown 
a strong tendency to appreciate 

in value. But until fairly recently the only people 
to benefit from this were private collectors 
who by private study and largely trial and error 
methods taught themselves to buy wisely. 

Now you can use stamps to protect yourself 
against the declining purchasing power 
of money. The expertise and world-wide contacts 
of HMI are yours for the asking. 

How HMI sarvai you. HMI experts assess all 
stamp issues available, negotiate on your 
behalf, and dispatch your portfolio of stamps to 
you within 14 days of receipt of your order. 

This portfolio is then' your property to hold or 
sell, to us or any other buyer, as you wish. 

We report to you bi-monthly on the current. 
value of your holding. 

No capital gains tax to pay when selling in lots 
of under £1000—another way in which your 
money is protected. 

Naturaliy.you will want full information. We will 
be pleased to send it. 


HARV6Y MICHAEL INVESTMENTS, 
SCOTTISH LIFE HOUSE, 
LEEDSI.ENStANP. 

Tclaphon*: WMUimiM 
Telex: SSnn Cabim: InvMt LMd« 
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The other problems are that the 
markets have grown increasingly con¬ 
vinced that 1969 earnings, still awaited, 
will not reach 'last year’s $14 mn, against 
the $20 mn forecast, while the March 
and current quarters show a loss ; tha$ the 
organisation is grappling vdth' the int^nal 
upheaval involved in cutting the expenses 
budget to $40 mn against $90 mn planned 
and $64 mn mentioned two weeks ago) ; 
and that IO$ was having to account for 
itseJIf to Germany*s powerfiil federal 
banking commission this week. This raised 
the spectre of a possible suspension of 
selling operations in the key German 
market, which accounts for about a third 
of the total lOS funds. I'hat at least 
has receded. 

Reconstruction of the parent com¬ 
pany is thought likely to involve sub¬ 
stantial management changes, which 
could see the resignations of both Mr 
Cornfeld, the chairman, and Mr 
Edward Cowett, the president, and the 
transfer of their shares to trust accounts. 
That alone is unlikely to restore confi¬ 
dence. Clearly there is nothing that 
would do IDS more good than a 
recovery of equity prices, particularly 
in Wall Street. But even if, as must be 
hoped, 'the funds do regain their stability, 
the image of an organisation which has 
consistently left its staider competitors in 
the dust of Mr Cornfeld’s dilemma that 
he now needs tftie help of tlie financial 
establishment to re-establish confidence, 
but that once obtained and entrenched 
he may have no hope of seeing his own 
stock among the high fliers again. 

Takeover panel 

Getting to know you 

The Pergamon ^ffair showed that tfie 
City takeover panel, whose report for 
the year has just been published, was 
prepared to go a long way in trying to 
ensure that, a bid having been announced, 
a bid would be made. It also showed 
that the panel did not intend to be bound 
to a narrow definition of its terms of 
reference, overseeing bids and merger 
tactics : the Board of Trade was asked 
to look into the matter of disclosure in 
the Pergamon accounts because this 
materially affected the course of the bid 
battle. It showed that, although the panel 
has no legal sanctions of its own, its 
requests, to the bodies that do have teeth 
to use them are met: the Board of Trade 
began an investigation, the stock 
exchange suspended Pergamon shares. 
All of that is quite an achievement for 
an instrument created ‘ by the City’s 
institutions themselves, by common con* 
sent owing much to the prestige which 
Lord. Shawerofsa has broi^ht to the 
chairmanship and the appointment of a 
permanent director-general. 

The panel is also prepared to sit back 
and lew ajt Ac. organisation 'of City 
institutim and Aeir methods of working 
which can give rise to malpractices. The 



panel investigated the whole question 
of the potential conflict of interest sur¬ 
rounding confidential information becom¬ 
ing available to merchant banks, although 
not with reference to any particular sales 
or complaints. Its conclusions are that, 
thanks to the high, level of honour¬ 
able behaviour in these banks, and 
thanks, too, to physical separation of 
departments, such terrible things do not 
happen—such is the code of behaviour, 
now committed to writing. And in any 
case, it is impossible to stop them hap- 
pening^ The legal separation of the 
investment advisory function from thac of 
corporate finance would he impracticable 
and inefficient. 

That other bugbear of takeover battles, 
profit forecasts, are to be examined ex 
post by the panel if a company fails to 
live up to them. The panel has started 
to collect statistics and will be drawing 
its conclusions later this year. 

English Calico 

Cleaned out and up 

For years the directors of the Gaheo 
Printers Association (taken over at much 
too high a price by the English Sewing 
Company in May, 1968) seemed undecided 
what to do with the £2 mn a year cash 
royalties from . Terylene : they neither 
splurged it on generous dividends nor 
spent it on re-equipping the dyeing, 
printing and finishing areas in which the 
company had real skill. Conscious that the 
goodies were going to come to an end, 
they tried desperately to diversify and 


replace the income. They failed. 

The fall in Terylene royalties has been 
from £2.3 mn to £683,000, and thus 
accounts f^or the bulk of the fall in 
English Calico’s pretax profits from £9.6 
nm to £7.2 mn. Another £75a,ooo-odd 
loss is non-recurrent, so the boai^ is not 
worried that the dividend is £400,000 
short-earned. 

The company is drawing its confidence 
from the balance sheet rather than the 
profit and loss account. Cash flow, the 
sale of properties worth £4 mn, and a 
reduction in stocks of £3 mn, have been 
used to red pee the overdraft by nearly 
£3 nm and for investment in new plant 
and equipment of £7^ mn. 'Fbe 
advantage in taking over a company with 
under-utilised assets (and ESC had some 
of its own) is that there are continuing 
rationalisation ' benefits and surplus 
properties to help financj modernisation. 
This year sees costs of cleaning up the 
coiripany, which arc reflected in a £2-3 mn 
write-off again.st reserves for /closure 
expenses, and downward revaluations. 
The benefits of the new investments in 
weft and warp knitting should show 
through next year. 

But even to slay still the company bas 
to keep running: next year the Terylene 
royalties will come down to £150,000, and 
it remains to be seen whether the directors 
of English Calico are any more succes^ul 
in spinning an alternative source' of 
profits. Judging by the way textile profits 
only fell slightly in this poor year and 
stocks did not pile up, there is a good 
case for giving them the benefit of the 
doubt. But at 6s, on a p/c of 13, the 
recovery is already being discounted. 


KEY INDICATORS 

MOVEMENTS ON 

THE WORLD 

BOURSES 
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MacMillan Bloedel Limited 

of Report to Shareholders for the year ended December 31,1969 
by The Honourable J. V. Clyne Chaiyman and Chief Executive Officer 


New sales records were set in 1969 
and net profit exceeded the previous 
record level reached in 1966. These 
gains were achieved in spite of 
adverse factors beyond the Com¬ 
pany’s control. Severe weather 
hampered logging and convening 
operations early in the year; lumber 
prices collapsed in the U.S. market; 
and dock disputes in the U.S. and 
British Columbia interfered with 
waterborne shipments of our pro¬ 
ducts. Taking these handicaps into 
account, the year’s performance can 
be considered as reasonably good. 
Net earnings rose from $38,799,447 
(£i5>097,o6x) in 1968 or $1.86 
(Z48. 6d.) per share to $42,550,721 
(jC»<>i556»70i) or $2.04 (i5S‘ nd.) 
Ptt share. Sales, (not including sales 

subsidiaries in the United King¬ 
dom but including sales to them) 
and other income at $644466,779 
(/;250,765,284) were up 10.3 Vw over 
1968. Basic cash flow was up 
by 19.8% from $80,388,185 
(£3I|279,449) or $3.85 (£1. los.) per 
share to $96,321,970 (/:37.479,366) 
or $4.62 15s. I id.) per share. 

Wood Products 

Volume of lumber shipments dropped 
approximately 15% in 1969 because 
of longshore strikes on both coasts of 
North America and collapse of the 
U.S. lumber market in the spring. 
The combination of increased wage 
costs and low prices caused profit 
margins to shrink during the last 
half of the year. 

Plywood shipments rose approxi¬ 
mately 19%, due in large part to 
higher production from the Com¬ 
pany’s Alabama operations. During 
the lecond half of the year prices 
dropped significantly in all areas as 
U.S. producers, faced with de¬ 
pressed conditions at home, made an 
aggressive entry into Canadian and 
Overseas markets. 

Production capacity was nearly 
tripled in an expansion of the mill at 
Hudson Bay, Saskatchewan where 
Aspenite btiilding panels are manu¬ 
factured. These are made of wafers 
of poplar wood bonded with resins 
under pressure and heat. There was 
a strong demand for this versatile 
product throughout 1969. First 
commercial panels WM ogjgtduced on 
the new equipmentMil^^ 1970, 
with full producdoii j|n|m early 
in 1971. 

* ^ 

Pii4> and Paper 

Ci^s revenues from pulp and paper 


operations increased by approxi¬ 
mately 25% over 1968 with liner- 
board operations in Alabama account¬ 
ing for a large part of the gain. A 
production increase of 6.$% in the 
Company’s British Columbia mills 
and significant price increases result¬ 
ing from stronger market demand 
made further contributions. Demand 
for kraft pulp improved rapidly 
during the year and was exceptionally 
strong by the year end. All pulp mills 
were producing at full capacity 
during the last half of the year and 
are expected to do so in 1970. 
Demand for krafi paper, paperboard 
and linerboard showed increasing 
strength throughout the year. The 
market for newsprint improved with 
substantial gains made in the 
development of overseas markets 
where the Company is now shipping 
nearly 25% of its production, 
compared with 17% in 1968. Further 
increases in sales to these markets 
arc expected in 1970. 

The company’s newsprint capacity 
was increased by 180,000 tons in 
1969 through formation of Mac¬ 
Millan Rothesay Limited. The new 
company, in which MacMillan 
Bloedel has a 51 Vo interest, is a joint 
venture with Feldmuhle A.G., the 
largest manufacturer of paper and 
board in the European Common 
Market. MacMillan Rothesay ac¬ 
quired the newsprint mill of 
Rothesay Paper Corporation at Saint 
John, New Brunswick and is now 
adding a new machine which will 
double annual capacity at Saint John 
to 360,000 tons. This represents 
MacMillan Bloedel’s first expansion 
into the newsprint field in eastern 
Canada. 

A highlight of the year at Powell 
River Division was the installation 
of the first Verti-Forma paper 
machine in Western Canada at a cost 
for the project of $10.5 million 
(/)4.i million). This machine, which 
forms paper on a vertical rather than' 
a horizontal wire insttllation, is a 
revolutionary concept which will 
mean production of greater quantities 
of higher grade papers than ever 
before at this mill. 

Logging 

Logging at night it one of the 
innovations to increase productivity 
pioneered by the Company in 
several fogging divisions. Banks of 
znerdvy vapour lights provide good 
visibility so that work can go ahead 
safely and efitcieot^ through two 
full shifts. Thus costly logging 
equipment is idle fof. less time and 


log production per working day is 
increased. 

Forestry 

During 1969 intensive forestry 
activity would have reached record 
levels had it not been for extreme 
winter weather. However, planting 
of 4.5 million trees on 13,856 acres 
during the year brought to a total of 
over 65 million the number of 
seedlings planted by the Company’s 
forestry personnel to date. 

Packaging 

Sales from corrugating plants showed 
an increase of 11.4";, over 1968, with 
the five plants in England experienc¬ 
ing an increase of 11.1 Vo. Capital 
expenditures of almost $2.7 million 
(£1.1 million) on the Company’s 
packaging operations in 1969 in¬ 
cluded expansion of the Southall 
and Weston-super-Mare plants in 
England. 

Pollution Abatement 

An important Company activity 


during the year concerned the very 
pressing problem of pollution abate¬ 
ment which is a high-priority 
objective of every group and division 
of the Company. Capital expendi¬ 
tures towards this end will have 
reached, by the end of 1970, an 
overall total of some $19 million 
(£7.4 million) for all mills, most of it 
spent in the past five years. The 
Company is in a relatively satis¬ 
factory position with respect to 
pollution standards set by govern¬ 
ment authorities. However, the 
Company accepts its full responsi¬ 
bilities as a corporate citizen to show 
leadership in the fight against 
pollution problems of all kinds in 
addition to those at the Company’s 
own operations. 


Copies of the Annual Report may be 
obtained by writing to MacMillan 
Bloedel Limited, 1075 West Georgia 
Street, Vancouver 5, British 
Columbia, Canada. 



1969* 

1968* 

Income, all sources. 

$644466,779 

$584,490,606 

Net earnings after income taxes 
and minority interests 

Amount. 

s 4 a» 550 » 7 ai 

$ 18,799,447 

Per share. 

$ 2.04 

$ 1.86 

Depreciation, depletion, and 
amortization. 

$ 47,046,573 

$ 38,886,342 

Retained earnings for the year. 

$ 21,602,233 

$ 17,865,303 

Basic cash flow 

Amount. 

$ 96,321,970 

$ 80,388,18s 

Per share. 

9 4*62 

$ 3-85 

Capital expenditures. 

$105,092,056 

$ 77,609,013 

Percentage of long term debt to 
total capital employed 
(including deferred tax). 

37.0 

37.1 

Dividends 

Cash <- Ordinary shares 

Amount. 

$ 20,870,599 

$ 20,856,255 

Per share. 

$ 1.00 

$ 1.00 

Cash - Preference shares 

Amount... 

$ 77 t $$9 

$ 77,889 

Per share. 

$ .03 

$ .03 

Number of shareholders at 
end of year**. 

22,282 

23 , 75 * 


*Stan’incs da not r^ftact the cofuoHdatione^overttas subridicarut other than/ar equityin net eamint*- 
**ExcItuHne holders oishore warrants. 

AUfigyres shown ate in Canadian dolors. 


MacMillan Blogdel Limited 

Vancouver, British Columbia^ Canada 
Lumbar* Nawtprim; Pulp, Plywood, Packaging, Fine Paper, Panel Boards, Shkigfos 
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Earnings potential significantly 
increased. 



Extracts from the Statement by Viscount 
Weir, C»B,E,, LL,D., Chairman of The Weir 
Gtoup Limited, for the 53 weeks ended 2 nd 
January, 1970 . 

General Review 

During 1969 the restrictive measures on 
credit continued and were indeed increased. 
The Bank Rate was raised and the cost of 
borrowing from the clearing banks increased 
accordingly. Although we expected an 
increase, actual interest rates were above 
our budgeted predictions and our earnings 
were affected. 

The year 1969 was marked by significant 
changes in your Group's affairs. We 
continued the heavy investment in our 
foundries at Leeds and acquired Osborn- 
Hadfields Steel Founders Ltd., of Sheffield. 
We completed the purchase of The Harland 
Engineering Co. Ltd., and developed joint 
venture arrangements with Studebaker- 
Worthington Inc,, including the co-owner- 
ship of Worthington-Simpson Ltd. 

Internally, there has been the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Engineering Division. Reflecting 
our recent acquisitions, there have been 
important changes in our capital structure. 

Group Performanoo . 

In our Interim Statement of 22 nd October 
your Board said that Group profits for 1969 
would fall short of our original forecast of 
£2*8m. but that they would be likely to be 
ahead of those for 1968 . In the event, our 
profits before tax were £2‘68m., an increase 
of 5 - 9 % over the corresponding figure for 
1968 . 

The profit after tax, attributable to share¬ 
holders, was £l - 5 m.. an increase of 4 - 4 % 
over 1968 . 

Group output was £ 59*3 against £ 48 ‘ 3 m. 
for 1968 , and this Increase mainly reflects the 
inclusion for the full year of Harland 
Engineering for the first time. 

Orders received by the Group showed a 
useful rise above the level of the previous 
year, although the Building Division 
reflected the dull conditions in the industry. 

Our growth in earnings has continued, 
although it has been marginally l^ than 
was expected. In the prevailing circum¬ 
stances of 19691 regard this performance as 
creditable. 

TIni Jlpcooittg 

With the recommendation of a final divi¬ 
dend of 14 % the Directotis are proposing^he 
same distribution as last year, namely 22%. 

OlviaiaiNil Poifdrtnafidiid 

The Engineering . Division, gs a whole 
produced another satisfactory performaira. 

Copies of the import and Accounts may 
obtained fiom the Secretary, The Weir Group 

Limited, Catheert,Gktsgow* ^ 


Once more the major contribu¬ 
tion was that of G. Sc J. Weir. 

Their output was in line with 
their original ^budget, and it is t 

particularly satisfactory to 
record an excellent selling 
performance which was substan¬ 
tially ahead of their expectations. 

B<x;ause of the restrictions 
imposed on house building in Scotland the 
building industry as a whole has had a hard 
year and the Building Division was no 
exception. Yet its performance is by no 
means discreditable, and its results represent 
a marked advance over those of 1968 . 

Once again it is with pleasure that 1 record 
the excellent progress made by the Foundries 
and Engineering Supplies Division. Catton 
had a very good year, raising their intake of 
new orders by no less than 29 % and slightly 
increasing their share of the market. 

The Aircraft Equipment Division*s per¬ 
formance in 1969 was better than in 1968 , 
when it had to contend with some excep¬ 
tional burdens. The earnings forecast wis 
exceeded, and the year was a good one for 
new orders, which were nearly 17 % better 
than those of 1968 . 

With a good order book and the expect¬ 
ation of further orders for Rileys for the 
Boeing 747 Jumbo Jets the Division expects 
to have another satisfactory year during 
1970 with an improvement in both turnover 
and profitability. 

It was a difficult year for your Water 
Division and earnings were not only less 
than forecast i>ut behind those of last year. 




Prospects 


The changes which I have outlined, in this 
Statement have all helped to make 1969 a 
quite unusual year for your Group. 
Manifestly, our earnings potential has been 
significantly increased. 

In the short term certain factors could 
affect us adversely. It is difficult to be sure 
how quickly the beneffts of our reorganisa¬ 
tion and investment programmes will take 
full effect and meanwhile dearer materials 
and higher wages mean rising costs by no 
means always fully recoverable in prices. 
Finally, we have the undertpin and uneasy 
atmosphere which alwaysprecedes a General 
Election. 

Although, therefore, 1 have the utmost 
confidence in your Group's prospects from 
1971 onwards, for the reasons I have 
indicated I find an assessment of our 
prospects for the current year more than 
usually difficult and 1 do not propose to 
attempt it at this time. I hopd that the 
picture may be clearer at the time of tnir 
Annual General Meeting and, fOtlOD^ng 
my custom of earlier years, 1 shall atteifipt 
a considered assessment then. 


The Weir Group Limited is the parent company of a 15,B00 itronp Group 
manufacturing a wide range of products including power plant auxiJIariai, 
pumps, compressors, valves, fluid monitoring and control ayatams. treditippal 
and factory-built houses, offices and schools, steal oaatinga. moulSkKi rubier 
seals, aircraft components, aircraft handling and refuelling equipment, sheet 
metal wofk. reinforced plastics and sea water distillation and other water 
treatment plant. 

Thera are Group Companies In Great BHtaln. Canada. Australia. South Africa. 
Franca. Italy, Spain and Holland. 

Summary of Results ises 1968 

C'OOO'a rooo's 

Turnover 68,320 48.294 

Profit beforo int.rast and tax 3.717 2.886 

Intaraat payaMa 1.037 '357 

Profit bafora tax 2,680 2,^9 

Tax (including U.K. Corporation Tax at45%) 1.187 1j066 

Profit attributabla to aharalioldiMi 1,500 1,436 

Oividand, groaa " : (22%) 836 (22%) 936 

Sbaraholdara' Capital and Aaaaiyaa 14,736 14.007 

tHtWEUiCflOUP LIMITED 
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•FIAT s.pA. TPRIN, rTALY 

*Annuai Gren&'al Meeti^ 


Mt. G. Asn§Ui Reports on thf 
op^Mting year—Total sales : 
Lire tt4»$,QOOm.—Motor vehicles 
sold : 1,484^87, in addition to offor 
330jOoo units built under licence 
abroad ; tractors sold : 50,558 ; 
motor vehicles exported : 583,646 
—Increase of paid-up capital 

from Lire 130,000m. to 150,000 .— 
Nomination of the Board of 
Directors and of the Auditing 
Committee. 

The Ordinary and Extraordin¬ 
ary General Meeting of FIAT 
Shareholders was held on April 
30, 1970, in the hall of the 

“ Giovanni Agnelli ” Training 
School under the chairmanship 
of MR. GIOVANNI AGNELLI 
and in the presence of the com¬ 
pany’s Board and of the Auditing 
Committee. 

After pointing out that the year- 
end figures were at an appreciably 
lo%yer level than expected—making 
it impossible to meet demand both 
at home and abroad—‘the Report 
gave the final 1969 results: 

RESULTS 

Total FIAT sales, including OM 
and Aulobianchi: tare 1,495,000m., 
compared with Lire 1,333,000m. 
in 196S (exports totalled Lire 
471,000m,, compared with Lire 
425,000m. in 1968). 

Motor vehicles sold : 1,484,478 
FIAT, OM and Autobianchi units, 
including 79idoo units drawn from 
stock, compared with 1,452,297 in 
1968 (exported 583,646 umU). 
FlAl' sales for 1969 were as 
follows; i, 424 »S 99 cars and light 
commercial vehicles, of which 
566,295 were exported; 60,186 
trucks, of which 17,421 were 
exported. In addition, about 
330,000 units were manufactured 
abroad under FIAT licence ; 

Tractors sold ; 50,558 units com¬ 
pared with 59,735 in 1968. Units 
expofted totalled 95,592. (Agricul- 
ttirnl ttaotors accounted for 
44i And earthmoving 

macnuies for 6,423 sales.) 

Iftm and, steel: the equivalent 
of 2,050,000 uiTOt tons were con¬ 
vert^ into finished products, com¬ 
pared with 1,950^000 tons in 1968. 

FIAT employees (including OM 
and Autobianchi) at the end of 
year: 138,599 factory workers and 
32,284 office personnel, totalling 
170,883, against 158,445 at the 
end of 1968. 

After noting that nearly 20 mil¬ 
lion working hours were lost as 
a result of labour unrest in 1969, 
which caused an estiniated loss 
of production of some 977,000 
motor vdiicles and 7,800 tractors, 
the Repoit referred to the efforts 
which were being made By the 
Company to achieve a normal rate 
of production and to achieve ntnir 
production jond productivity 
records. .. ■ 

Of thi nlajor FIAT activities 
Report mentioned 


the acquisition of the share 
capital of Lancia ; the acquisition 
of a 50 per cent shareholding in 
Ferrari, Fereosud of Matera (rolling 
stock)'' and Telettra of Milan 
(electronics) ; the fifty-fifty venture 
with Finmeccanica to establisli 
Societh Aeritalia, which will com¬ 
bine operations in the aircraft 
area ; and the acquisition of all 
the shares of Societd SicilFiat to 
integiwte this Company fully into 
FIAT. 


INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 

On the international situation 
the report noted reasons both for 
apprehension and for hope. It 
underhned in particular the 
rebirth of the ** European spirit ” 
which should lead to wider inter¬ 
national collaboration. 


ITALIAN SITUATION 
As far as the Italian situation 
was concerned the Agnelli report 
recorded the national loss result¬ 
ing from labour unrest. Accord¬ 
ing to the National Statistical 
Institute over 294,850,000 working 
hours were lost With the conse¬ 
quence that the rate of increase 
of industrial output fell from 6.3 
per cent for 1968 to 3.1 per cent. 
Italian vehicle production which 
increased by 7.84 per cent in 
1968 declined by 4.07 per cent, 
output falling to 1,595,951 com¬ 
pared with 1,663,648 of the pre¬ 
vious year. 

The report reviewed the grave 
problems which should neither be 
ignored nor forgotten. Among 
these were the growing imbalance 
between costs and returns created 
by the increase in the cost of 
labour, increase in the prices of 
raw materials, the considerable 
reduction in the number of hours 
worked which dintinished die 
utilisation factor of production 
plant, and the self-financing capa¬ 
city of the companies themselves. 

NEW INSTALLATIONS 
Realistic solutions, the report 
continued, must be sought by 
everyone—^authorities, businesses, 
trade unions, private citizens—as 
a common aim irrespective of dicir 
individual positions. 

During 1969—the Report stated 
—FIAT started a number of pro¬ 
jects. Of these, special mention 
should be made of the Company’s 
plans for the Mezzogiomo with 
an overall investment there involv¬ 
ing some Lire 250,000m. for the 
three-year period 1970-72. The 
plan was also tp proVide a total 
of about 19,000 direct new jobs. 
The factories planned will be 
situated at Caaino-Pontecorvo, 
Vasto, TermoH, Sulmona, Lecce, 
Nmdo, fiari and Brindisi. 

thn* fubject ^ overseas 
^acti\4 ties did iifQbOfied new 

plant at RdfeifyiK (^th^ Africa) 
and at' the Tolaa ^Company in 


Turkey. As far as completion of 
. the factories on the Volga was 
concerned the report stam that 
work was proceeding, that the 
building work was nearing comple¬ 
tion and the installation of the 
tooling and its proving was 
approaching readiness in time for 
an early start to production. 

AUTOMOTIVE ACTIVITIES 

On the subject of automotive 
activities FIAT turnover in 1969 
was broken down as follows; 

Cars and light commercial 
vehicles — 1,424,292 (Exports: 
566,225). Commercial vehicles— 
60,186 (Exports: 17,421). 

These results were obtained by 
taking into account approximately 
79>OQO vehicles drawn from stock ; 
in fact production from FIAT fac¬ 
tories contracted by approximately 
3.3 per cent compared with 1968. 

While forecast production fell 
by 277,000 vehicles, sales of 
foreign cars in Italy increased. 
Approximately 255,000 imported 
vehicles were registered, bringing 
the proportion of imported vehicles 
to 20 per cent, compared with 
14.7 j^r cent in 1968. Despite 
this situation, demand for the 
FlA'r range on the national and 
overseas markets was remarkable 
and the preference shown by cus¬ 
tomers for FIAT models should 
have en.sured still better results. 

NON-AUTOMOTIVE RESULTS 

'Fhe Report then reviewed the 
results of, FlAT’s non-automotive 
activities, which can be summarised 
as follows; 

Rail Rolling Stock: This sector 
recorded intensive activity with 
work on orders placed by the 
Italian State Railways and with 
work on new orders. The 
** Grandi Motori ** division made 
acceptance tests for a total of 
371,000 hp of engines and about 
115,000 kw of gas turbines. 

Aeronautic and Space : In addi¬ 
tion to the establishment of the 
Aeritalia Company, FIAT partici¬ 
pated with GENERAL ELEC¬ 
TRIC and ALFA ROMEO in the 
incorporation' of Societd Turbo- 
motori Jnternazionale, and joined 
in the formation of Panama 
GmbH, Munich, of Turbo Union 
Ltd., Bristol, and of Societd 
Jtaliana Avionica (SIA), Turin, to 
develop the MRCA 75 aircraft 
project. 

^Public Works: An important 
role was played by FIAT in Italy 
and abroad through its associated 
Company Jm'pfesit, 

WELFARE AND LABOUR 
RELATIONS 

As far as ifiiicial activity was 
cottcerned the report outlined the 
conclusion Of an agreement With 
the Istituto d^lle Case Pbpolari 
della Prowndid*^ Torino on the 


subject of the construction of 4,000 
apartments to be offered at special 
terms. 

These were in addition to 1,150 
apartments being construoted by 
FIAT at Settimo and Piossasco. 
Rest houses for retired staff. FIAI' 
holiday resorts, kindergartens, 
schools for apprentices and cultural 
and sporting centres wer continu¬ 
ally being expanded for staff and 
their families. 

As far as the Union situation 
was concerned the report under¬ 
lined the necessity for all 
employees to dedicate themselves 
in concord and with a spirit of 
collaboration to the fulfilment of 
their ’tasks in the common interests 
of the company, of the workers 
and of the entire nation.” 

The report, having considered 
1969 as “ a year heavy with prob¬ 
lems and difficulties of every kind 
which retarded, but by no means 
arrested the progress of the Com¬ 
pany,” expressed the hope that 
those difficult conditions would not 
occ.ur again. Company policy aim.s 
at increased productivity and strict 
administrative control. With the 
co-operation of all personnel, the 
Company will be able to over¬ 
come this difficult period, achieve 
the wishes of its shareholders and 
contribute to the economic and 
social progress of the nation. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 
RESULTS 

The Fiat' Shareholders' Meeting 
unanimously ^proved the Balance 
Sheet for 1909 which showed a 
net profit of Lire i3,465»758,054 
after depreciation. It ^so approved 
the proposal of the Board of Direc¬ 
tors to draw Lire 19,019,728,316 
from the Dividend Fluctuation and 
Retained Profit Fund for the pay¬ 
ment of a dividend of ,Lire i2o 
per share, both ordinary and pre¬ 
ference, equal to that paid last 
year. The Meeting also decided to 
complete the increase of the share 
capital Lire 130,000m. decided at 
the General Meeting of April 28, 
i960, by raising it from Lire 
130,000m. to Lire 150,000m. 

The General Meeting of share* 
holders subsequently appointed the 
new Board of Directors, whose 
members were as foUpws : G. 
Agnelli, U. Agnelli, O. Beittardini, 
G. Bono, G. Giuti, G, Colofma di 
PaHano, F. Fabre, G. Furlotti, G. 
Gabrielli, N. Gioia, A. Meyer, ;E. 
Minola, G. Nasi, F, Rota, F. 
SchulthesB — Secretary — S. Dc 
Dominicis. 

The Board of Directors sub¬ 
sequently confirmed thiq,foJlp^8 
appointments: G. Agnelli, Chair¬ 
man ; O. Bono, Vlc 2 -Qiairi»n 
and Mangging Director; U. 
Agnelli, Managing Director; G. 
Narii Vice-Ohairtatn* 

Finally the, Board appointed the 
aiMlitiiig contmitme. 
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Unilever Limited 

STYLE IN MANAGEMENT 
LORD COLE ON THE UNILEVER EXPERIENCE 


T<he Annual General Meeting of 
Unilever Limited was held on May 
dih at the Baltic Exchange, 
London, Lord Cole (the Chair- 
itkan) presiding. 

The following arc extracts from 
his address to the Stxjckholders: 

Unilever is one of the most 
diverse of all the great inter¬ 
national companies. Our subsidiary 
and associated companies operate 
in nearly all the countries of the 
free world, and sell a range t>f 
products which extends from fatty 
acids to perfume and from quit k 
frozen foods to toothpaste. This 
great variety complicates and 
makes particularly delicate the 
question of style in management. 

Today in every country our 
managements have to devote 
themselves to finding out the 
demands of the community and 
the legal requirements (i the 
government concerned. We cannot 
today enter a new country or 
launch a new product in any 
country without considering not 
only the local law, habits and 
tastes but also the local sensibili¬ 
ties. 

A company thus surrounded by 
change has to have an almost 
quicksilver flexibility, a fluidity, 
in its mode of operatioh: often 
we may need to change in .different 
ways at once: for example, by 
standardising in one product while 
increasing variety in 'atwther. We 
have to create a climate in which 
adaptjability is in the air, in which 
people know by experience which 
has become instinct when to look 
to the centre for guidance, and 
when to press forward on their 
own; when to take the usual 
Unilever view, and when and how 
to modify it to suit the wishes and 
circumstances of the community 
within which they operate. Our 
managers must learn how to run 
profitable business^ which are 
good corfwrate citizens, how to 
operate within the framework of 
Unilever policies while maintaining 
local control and without missing 
local opportunities. 

We have to be careful about 
how far we standardise our pro¬ 
ducts. There are large economies 
in standardisation. It greatly 
reduces the amount of research 
and development needed, and 
enables us to use our marketing 
talent to the maximum effect. If 
a campaign which has been 
developed in one country can be 
easily hdgpted for use. in another, 
this can fret management to apply 
its sK$ll to dither tasks and so 
seevh^' ^ of our 

resdnitii vl' trained personnel. 
What 1$ iQfnetimes more important 
still, cMie can save t^. 


i^GH IDEALS 

Our system makes it possible to 
draw on the ideas of all sorts 
of people who might not at hrst 
sight be thought to be involved 
in a particular decision. It is a 
system complex and delicate, but 
It leads by its nature to a high 
level of responsibility on the part 
of our managers and that, in 
turn, imposes certain obligations 
upon the Company. 

One’s <n)wn princes must not 
be favourites, but men whom their 
contemporaries accept as outstand¬ 
ing. Promotion must be seen to 
be by merit. One must carry the 
management in decisions which 
however desirable in the interests 
of the business may be unpalat¬ 
able. 

rhesp are high ideals to aim 
at, and I do not pretend that 
we always achieve them, but we 
try. We do not accept that the 
nexus between a man and his 
company is purely material, so 
that all we need to do is pay 
the better men well and sack the 
worse ones. Pay is important, and 
we are trying more and more to 
relate reward to merit as objec¬ 
tively as we can. 'I'his is very 
difhculi in an age of penal taxa¬ 
tion : but pay is not everything. 
If we are ‘to have the flexibility 
we need for our business to prosper 
there must also be dediextion, a 
sense of belonging to an organisa¬ 
tion of which it is worthwhile to 
be a member. We are proud to be 
among the pioneers of systematic 
management development, of a 
complex and balanced syetem of 
recruitment, training, promotion 
and career planning, aimed at 
preparing every manager for the 
job in which he will ultimately 
realise his own personal potential 
to the fullest extent. 

MULTI-NATIONAL 
CHARACTER OF 
MANAGEMENTS 

We have always taken pride in 
the multi-national character of our 
managements and we try to main¬ 
tain up to 10 per cent of other 
nationalities in our senior manage¬ 
ments in moet countries where 
we operate. This is not a one 
way traffic : it means exchanges 
of management between many 
countries. 

Over the last twenty years 
nationals of the major countries 
where we operate hEve r»an to 
occupy the really top, positions in 
our business tl)iere> Wa an now 
in reach of a situation in which 
our business in Germany is largely 
Ttin by Germaoi, that in France by 


Frenchmen, that in India by 
Indians and so on over the wqrld. 
These nationals will normally^ 
have had frequent international 
contacts, if not actual Unilever 
experience outside their own 
countries ; we want our manage¬ 
ments to be outward-looking. For 
the same reason, a sprinkling of 
people from other countries in 
every national organisation will 
always be useful. 

In most of the industrialised 
world few people regard business 
On a major scale as incompatible 
with the national interest: in some 
of the developing countries our 
management may occasionally be 
torn between what they see as 
the interests of Unilever and what 
they think to be the legitimate 
desires of their politicians. We 
have to adapt ourselves to all these 
different attitudes, not only in 
different countries, but sometimes 
even in different companies within 
a country—industries as well as 
countries can have their own 
traditions. 

AN INCREASING ASSET 

There is never flnality about 
the way we do things. What is 
seen as suitable today may not 
be seen as suitable tomorrow. The 
job of our top management is to 
learn both to identify and to guide 
the ever changing pattern of 
business practice and opportunity ; 
to keep in touch with modern 
techniques and to select and apply 
those which are relevant to us; 
to help public understanding of 
the business; and to stimulate 
their staff so that the company 
keeps in the van of progress. 

Described in this way, you may 
feel that Unilever is rather like 
a Parliamentary democracy. This 
is not so. But it is true that ours 
is a company in which, much more 
than in most, a value is placed 
on every manager’s contribution. 
1 am not talking about worker 
participation which is a separate 
And complex subject. Nor do I 
claim that we achieve full 

managerial participation. That is 
very difficult to achieve even 

if it were desirable, and if 
only because it is so time- 

consuming: sometimes the need 
|or speed or security or both does 
^ot permit consultation. A testing 
pf the temperature is all that is 
possible. But we do believe that 
hi a world where people demand 
hl^re and more to have a share 
m the decisions which govern their 
working fives and to be able to 
contribute to them any creativity 
they themselves may have, the 
IJiiilever style lof manegemeivt is 
gbing to be anMnereasin^^ asset. ^ 



It alibuld be an asset above all 
in enabling us to meet the ever 
severer competition with which we 
are faced. In neafly everything 
we do, we have fo compete with 
other people of no mean ability. 
On the one hand, there are the 
international companies, often 
American based, which are sp 
important in food and detergents. 
On the other , hand, there is the 
growing skill and strength of the 
retail trade and its increasing con¬ 
centration into fewer and larger 
units. 

MARKET POWER 

Large companies arc often 
accused of having too much of 
something called market power.’* 
By my definition one only has 
market power when one has carried 
out a good idea more effectively 
than anybody else. In other worth, 
when one has a product which the 
consumer prefers to any alterna¬ 
tive even if the ahernatives are 
less expensive. This is obviously 
an ephemei^ fprm of power. 
One’s competitors are efficient: it 
is not long before they also enter 
the field. A brand commands 
neither the public’s loyalty nor a 
price premium any longer than 
it takes the public to perceive 
that one’s prc^uct is no longed 
any filter than that of one’s eom- 
petimr and to react accordingly: 
the public is much more perceptive 
than governments sometimes allow 
or than many academics appre* 
date. 

So we come back to flesdbility', 
to the need both for central guid¬ 
ance and local interpretation. Our 
aim is so to manage the business 
that we never lose either the 
central thrust or the iniriaitive at 
the periphery. We can never get 
a final answer because the proper 
balance changes from year to year, 
country to country, and produ^ 
to product. What we can do is 
try to build a system within which 
the adaptability of our meihodf 
and the loyahy of our xbanagep' 
ments may enable us to move 
slightly ahead of the world ^ther 
than slightly b^ind it What wb 
must never do is to allow manage¬ 
ment amidst the excitement of new 
techniques to foiget that our first 
job_ is to make a good product 
and to sell it at a profit. 

Mr. H. S, A. Hartog, Chaiimanu 
Unilever N.V.^ .gaim a similar 
address to sharehblden in Rotter^ 
dam. 


Copiis of the fuU speech con 
he. i’ 4 heoinid from Jnfotmatim 
Limited, Uid- 
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ASSURANCE 

COMPANY LIMITED 


Chairman: 

SIR GEOFFREY KITCHEN. T.D.. M.A. 


Yaar Ending December 31. 1969 


TOTAL ASSETS 
CSSS mlHion 


: nTT-T y WUK-l.W 


£114.2 million 

Total Paymonta to Policy* 
holdara £59^ million 


INVESTMENTS 

Total assets show an increase of £29.6 million inctud>ing £4.5 
million net write up of asset values. Gross yield on the com¬ 
bined life funds was £7.7 per cent. 

LIFE BRANCHES 

Total sums assured and bonuses in force amounted to £1,502 
million and total annuities per annum to £9.4 million. New 
business amounted to £208.509,000 sums assured and to 
£1,025,000 per annum annuities, subject to new annual 
premiums of £8,662,000 and to single premiums and considera¬ 
tions of £1,891,000. 

LIFE BONUSES 

ORDINARY BRANCH—£11,480,000 has been applied to provide 
bonuses for policyholders. Normal reversionary bonuses at 
the following rates are applicable to United Kingdom partici¬ 
pating policies for each £100 of sum assured or annuity. 

"Self-employed" 

Assurances and and other deferred 
deferred annuities annuities in the 
in the general pension annuity 
Policies issued in annuity fund fund 

1965 to 1969 ... £3 6s £3 13s 

1964 and earlier £3 11s £3 18s 



deferred annuities annuities in the 
in the general pension annuity 
Policies issued in annuity fund fund 

1965 to 1969 ... £3 6s £3 13s 

1964 and earlier £3 11s £3 18s 

(provided no 
bonuses 
surrendered) 

In addition, special reversionary bonuses of a non-recurring 
nature have been declared on certain policies. Further, terminal 
bonuses have been declared on United Kingdom policies that 
become claims by death or maturity or by commencement of 
deferred annuity on or after April 1, 1970 and before May 1, 
1971. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH—£12,810,000 has been applied to pro¬ 
vide bonuses for policyholders. Normal reversionary bonuses 
on the following scales are applicable to policies subject 
to a nnonthly premium of 4s or a weely premium of Is and 
in proportion for policies subject to other premiums. 

Endowment Whole Life 

Policies issued in Assurances Assurances 

1955 to 1963 ... £1 11s £2 36 

1950 to 1954 ... £2 Ss £2 178 

1945 to 1949 £2 19s £3 11s 

1944 and earlier £3 13$ £4 5s 

In Addition, apaoiai reversionary bonuses of e non-recurring 
nstSae have been dedered on certain policies. Further, terminal 
boiHiMle have been deolered on certain policies that become 
.«laimat by death or mttyrity on or ^ter April 27, 1970 and 
More, April 26, 1971; 

-LIFE BRANCH 

Ipi this Branch the pramium income was £12,543.234. 

Ciliaf Office: High Hetborn, London, WnC.1. 7 E B 


BARI ON 


& SONS LTD. 


HIGHLIGHTS 

OF 1969 

^ SALES UP 

16% 

^ PROFITS UP 

99% 

DIVIDENDS UP 

30% 

--—, 1 


TURNOVER 

1969 

£ 

14,246,683 

1968 

£ 

12,309,101 

PROFIT OF 
GROUP 

1,130,798 

569,128 

TAXATION 

513,513 

242,696 

PROFIT 
' AVAILABLE 

617,285 

326,432 

DIVIDEND 

13% 

10% 

PROSPECTS Given a continuance of present trading 
conditions some further progression ih Group 
profitability could be expected. 

Copies of Accounts from: 

Secretary, Marriott Road, Netherton, Dudley, Worce. 


British Ropes Limited 
continues to expand 
especially werseas 

Queen's Award for Third Consecutive Year 


Extracts from the Report and Accounts for 1969 and 
from Mr. Harry Smith's statement to the Shareholders. 


Trading Total sales for 1969 were almost 9% higher than for the 
previous year. The annual increase in overseas sales during the 
ten years ending in 1969 has averaged 19.4%, compared with an 
average 6% increase in home sales: overseas sales are now nearly 
half the total. 

Prospects Our major concern for the future is the inflationary 
situation throughout the world leading to restrictive monetary 
policies. Nevertheless, there are good prospects that we shall be able 
to show an increased Group profit for 1970 on the assumption th^t 
any decline in world trade will not be too severe. 

The Queen's Awerd We have been awarded the Queen's Award 
for the third consecutive year. In 1970 it is for technological innova¬ 
tion in the development of 'Dytorm' steel strand. 


' Summary of Reeulte £000 

Turnover 49,149 

Profit before tax 4,294 

Profit applicable to 
Ordinary Shareholders 2,112 

Ordinary dividends 1,606 

% par share 77% 
Assets employed 35,801 


1,865 

1,559 

16,S% 

33,234 



The Annual Report and Accounts are obtainable from 
The Secretarvi, British Ropes Limited, Doncaster. 
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ASSURANCE 

COMPANY 

LIMITED 


► 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL NIEETINQ 
OF THE COMPANY WAS HELD 
AT THE CHIEF OFFICE IN 
MANCHESTER ON SOth APRIL ISIS. 


The Chairman, Mr. M. Wilcock 
Holgata, in a atatamant aubmittad 
with the Report and Accounta for 
1069, paid tributa to the valno of 
homo aorvico. which ha daacribad 
aa the foundation an which tha 
whole of tha Company'a buainaaa 
ia built. 

In Go Life Branchpa. new policiaa 
warn iaauad during tha year 
aaaiiring banafita aggregating 
aoma £8S milliona. at annual 
pramiuma of £3.785,000 and 
aingla pramiuma of £705,000. Tha 
total premium income waa nearly 
millions, whilit claims paid 
amounted to over £15 millipna. 

Tha premium income of tha. 
Company's aubaidiary, tha Fad- 
orated Employers' Insuranca 
Association LtdM which conducts 
moat claaaas of inspranca 
buainaaa otiiar than Lifa, was 
£3,902.000. 

INVESTMENTS 

The aaaata of £203 milUona 
shown in the Balanca ShMta 
incliido £83 milliooi In British 
National and local Bovarnmant 
Bacuritias, £59 millions in Oeb- 
onturaa, loans, and Prafaranca 


Sharai,^ £59 millions in Ordinary 
Sharoa. £37 milliona in Moi|gagos» 
and leans on poli^asr and CtB 
millions in property. Tha 
investment income, bafbra tax, 
waa over £17 milliMS. 

BONUSES TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 

In tha Ordinary Branch, over £5 
millions wts allocattd to holdnrs 
of with-profits policioi to provido 
rtvorsiofiary bomia at the rate of 
£3.10s.0d. par cant on tbt aum 
assured for tha year 1999, and In 
addition a terminal bnnua an 
policiaa bacomlng ciatma within 
tha next twalva monthi. The 
amount of terminal bonot dopondi 
on thn ynir of nntry, the maximum 
rati being £30 par ennt on thn 
aum Mourad. 

In the Induatrial Branch, £4t 
milliont waa allocatad to policy* 
haldart. and a rivirsiantfy bokius 
at tho rati of £2.7t.0d. par dent 
on tha sum asnirad baa baaii 
granted on premium - paying 
policiaa which ware in farca on 
lat January 1970, att9|oct to 
complotion of one yoar'a premium 
paymonta. 


THE HcrUUC BRINGS 
INSURANCE HOME TO YOUJ 

eimp opfvec: oxppno trnEtr manphcctcn dim 9ma 
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JKV1«3P M 

Capital L.4o,ooo^6Qo,oo(wReserve L..t4,ooo^0oa,ooo 
^ ^PoJ *** *^97^1 the Meeting the tl^arc- vention in the strides business, wfithin the 
holders erf Banco di Ronu was held in.Rome situation which lM|.bceu c^raCtMung Stoclt 
to. approve the balance sheet as at D^cd^^r .Exchanges fdt some time now, by activ^ parti- ’ 
, 3*» *9b9iJ^fhe jpelativc Profit and Loss account and ' cipating in this market and in the placing pf 
the distribution of the profits. loans, both 'in Italy and abroad, acting as 

The report of the Board outlined the expansion co-manager ,*in two management syndicates and 
ip all sectors, of activity of the.. Bank during as leading, ^nk for the $25 m. “Finsidcr 
qie goth Finan^al Year, evidenced by the balance Intcmationdl'*’ loan. 

ih^et total figure of L.4,038,000 m. against Notwithstanding the persistent increase in costs 
l-’3f<^74»ooo m. of the previous year: an increase and general expenses, the Profit and Loss account 
of 31%., shows satisfactory results. After the customary 

This achievement was reached through the allocations for depreciations and prov»iSions, 
efficient^ ofgioiiaation of the ^nk, the joint was L.3,076,944,859 (against 

efforts'of officials and staff, the further improve- L.a,728,006,523 in 1968). The Meeting decided, 
ment of all services and computer accounting therefore, to allocate L. i ,qck),ooo,ooo to Reserve 
tecKd'iques as wdl as the several measures (L.600,000,000 the previous Year), thus increased 
adqpted for the quantity and quality reorganisa- L. 14,000,000,000, including the additional 
lioii' di personnel. ajlqcation of L.3,ooo,ouo,ooo from the surcharge 

.After a quick survey of. the economic and ‘‘‘he new shares, following the increase in capital 
intcrUiltionai monetary situation the Report 1*25,000,000,000 to L.4o,ooo,oot)/xw), 

painted out the various events which influenced decided upon by the extraordinary Meeting held 
Italiari economy in 1969, It also delved on the distribute a dividend 

actions which should have been taken on the carry forward the balance of 

political side to obtain a " realistic ” savings r j 

policy and considered the decisions adopted by , ^ sharc- 

the Italian monetary authorities from Which a the Bank looks forward to the Seventies 

new trend in interest rates has developed. renewed vigour a^sted by the consideration 

Within this fntmcwoHc <rf events, results of fi * h“ 

whirh ^1den«7b“”‘‘" *“’’*'“"‘i “*= 9 °“' antiiveZ^ ^thTsank" 

™ to I ,i r .iT”*. ”i The Meeting decided to appoint new Director 
T Dott. Antioco Ravano. 

fnveainK L *,io6,.»o m. of -fhe Board of Directors, assembled after the 

■ . « . . , Meeting, reconfirmed in their rc!4)cctivc appoint- 

^d efficient activity of the ments the Chairman, Aw. Vittorino Veronese 

and the Deputy Chairman, Dott. Massimo Spada. 

^ ^ M a Managing Directors arc Dott. Danilo 

The Bank has not failed to increase its inter- Ciulli and Prof. Ferdinando Ventriglia. 


FdftEiQN 

REPdl^T 

Ths lEcohomitV kesps' iS unuuistiy 
largM corps of fortign affsirt writors, 
in London and abroad ; but aomo 
atorias 'produoad by' tha pspor'a 
forsion dopartmant cannot bo pub- 
liahad in Tho Economist itaolf. 
Instaod. thoy appoof in a. aapsfata, 
confidantial bullatin publiahad aach 
waak and callad Foreign Aapwt. 

Such atorias ara of two kinda. 
Thara is tha Information that raachaa 
Tha Economist on a confidantial 
baaia, and tharafora can ba paaaad 
on only to raadara willinQ to roapact 
tha confidantial natura of Fortign 
Rtport. And thara is tha articio that 
focuaaa ottantlon on an apparantly 
minor, but pivotal, ayant that could 
load to major changaa. In this kind 
of forocaat Fortign Rtport haa a 
raeord of oftan baing atartlingly 
right. 

Plaaaa writa for full datalls to: 

Tha Foraign Raport Subscription 
Managar. Tha Eoonomist 
Fublicatlona Dapartmant 
64 8t ilamat'a Straat. 

London. 8W1. 

Tha annuol aubacrlption rata 
(48 iaauaa) variaa batwaan 
Britain £13.0.0 and Auatralaaia 
£16.2.0 


sociEtF gFnErale de banque 

Highlights of 1969 Balance Sheet 

Net profit: 24% increase 

Total depotila and bonds: 129,500 million Belgian francs against 116,700 million Belgian francs 


Largest Belgian Bank Branches and subsidiaries in 18 countries 


S^i 4 t 6 G6n6rale de Banque have just published their Annual Report 
which was presented to the shareholders at their General Meeting 
of 28th April 1970. 

Net pn^t for 1969 amounted to 952,500 million Belgian francs 
against 765,100 million Belgian francs in 1968. The dividend was 
raised fron? 125 B.F. to 130 B.F. for the existing shares and to 65 B.F. 
for the new ones. 

The cafrital was increased in 1969 to 4,200 million Belgian irancs 
w creation of 636,766 new shares and incorporation of 58.2 million 
Belgian francs transferred from the free reserve. Long term resources 
were, on the other hand, increased by 1,300 milBon Belgian francs 
by the floating of a convertible and suboidinated bond issue. 

TotaL balance sheet as of 31st December 1969 amounted to 
19 Bi 99 ^ millkwi Belgian francs against 169,500 million Belgian francs 
as of 3 ist December 1968. 

Debits and bonds^ totalled 129,500 million Belgian francs, an 
increase of i2,Soo million, over the year. 

Credits of various kinds made available to -the private sector were 
iwailed of to the extent of 85,200 roilKon Belgian francs, y^Ue the 
facilities placed at the disposal' of the government and govemment 
bodies totalled 63,700 mitlson Belgian francs. 

Enhanced by the expansion of the world economy, the econcxnic 
g^wth of Belgium exceeded all expectations. The growth rate of 
the national! gross product amounted to some 6% in real terms, one 
of the highest rates in the past, decide, 

, The increasingly ramd pace of' eimBiiiibii of intemational trade, 
which has charaeferiM the tren^ of Iaif'^^'ye»r» has enabled the bank 
to make a substantial increase in their "deahngi With foreign countries, 
particularly in foreign exchange operations and the financing of 
exports: hit, in 196J, the rec^ of Belgian francs 

rtnlhon, for the Belgian^ LuxWnbburg Economic Union. 

The Bank concluded in 1969 a miniber of financiiM; agreanents for 
me exports of industrial equipments to various cotitaitnes. 

ba^*s pactiotpa^ in the Seeing PooJ 


of Creditexport amounts to 3,7.50 million Belgian francs. 

'In short term financing of import/export transactions, acceptance 
credits arranged by the bimk represented about 36% of the total 
amount of the Belgian Banking System. 

The action erf the ^nk on the international scene was given strong 
support from its affiliates abroad, the network of which coven the 
main financial places of the world, namely New York, London, Luxem¬ 
bourg, Geneva, Latin America, Far and Near East; those banks 
operate a total of 90 branches, in 13 countries. The number of foreign 
correspondents continued to grow. Balances in accounts opened in 
their name or in ^eir subudiaries* names totalled, as of 3114 December 
1970, 40,000 million Belgian francs, as compared with 28,000 million 
francs by the end of 1968. 

The bank, on the other hand, endeavoured to assist to the fulieit 
poss^le extent, foreign companies planning to invest in Belgium and 
participated quite actively in the managemeilt of its investment trusts : 
North America Funds “NAF*’ A (Yield) and B (gfowth) and 
Valeurop, which spedafises in investments in European Secunoes, 
mainly in the Common Market. 

Socidtf Gf nf rale de Banque increased their participation in Bandtrade, 
which is now among the first dealers in the Burapean secondary snarfcec 
of, Intemational bonds. 

'The Portfolio Management Department, experienced further growth 
in number of investors, specially foreign investors, who increiaingly 
call upon them for semce or information. 

The year 1969, which was chatiacteriied for SociiStfi Cdii 4 rale de 
Banque by an appreciable expansion of their resources, proved reweixling 
not only from the point of view of profits, but also in view pf, the 
expanrion and the promotion of their services to cuitomers siiid of 
foreigrf ofimttoiis. 

GopiPt of balancF shtet mnd uport far ip6g arg^guUpblg.pn 
from Sociitd Gdniralt d$, Asague, tnttrnatu^ Ptvmon^ 20, rn# 

B tooo^Brumdf. ToL 02., 13. 65. 25. Pr from BANQOif JmLGE 
UMrrSD/p B^psioto, LONDON , 0 
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MOSCOW NARODNY BANK 

Further development during Jubilee Year 


The following is a summary of the Chairman’s 
Statement which has been circulated with the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended 31 st December, 1969 . 

Business Development in 1969 

The year 1969 was an important one for us as it 
mprked the completion of 50 years of our banking 
operations in the City of London. On 31 si December, 
1969 , the total of the Bank's assets had reached the 
figure of £ 331.9 million and net profit for the year 
was £ 825 , 628 . During the year the amount of £1 
million was capitalised from the General Reserve by 
means of a Bonus Issue making the total Paid-Up 
Capital £ 5 , 000 , 000 . The Authorised Capital was also 
increased from £5 million to £8 million as a further 
step towards improving pur capital structure. 

There is always a temptation in periods of difficult 
trading and increasing competition to accept business 
of perhaps less than first-class quality and thus 
depreciate the value of the Bank's assets while 
increasing their total volume. We have always 
avoided this and I am of the opinion that this 
approach to the development of our business is the 
correct one. 

In the money and exchange area the frequently 
wide movement of rates called for greater dexterity 
than usual. 1 am, therefore, particularly glad to be 
iible to report that this sector of the Bank not only 
coped well in meeting each new situation but, also, 
manai^ to make a healthy contribution to our 
overall level of profit. Euro-dollar certificates of 
deposit, as well as our sterling certificates of deposit, 
continued ilo be in demand by our customers and the 
devdopm^ of a secondary market for such paper 
is progressing satisfactorily. 

Economic Background and Business Conditions in 1969 

For much of the year, the now familiar stres5e.s 
affecting the international monetary system were 
again emphasised by periodic bouts of currency 
speculation. Currency doubts and the high level of 
interest rates which prevailed throughout 1969 were 
both symptomatic of the inflationary trends evident 
in certain major Western countries. 

Despite this poor atmosphere, world trade 
continued to develop. The final figure is not at 
present available,.but it will probably exceed the' 
relatively large II per cent, rise achieved In 19 ^. 
Although our Bank is concerned in the finance of 
trade between all countries wc arc vitally concerned 
with that between the Stxrialist Countries and the 
West. More than half of the Moscow Narodny 
Bank's assets are connected with the financing of 
this trade. It is, therefore, particularly gratifying that 
business conditions in this growing sector also im¬ 
proved markedly. After two years of below average 
growth. East-West trade expanded more rapidly in 
1969 . From a sample of countries covering more than 
half the total turnover, the increase was estimated 
around 13 per cent. 

Unfortunately, again during 1969 , against the 
relatively favourable expansion of world trade, and 
in particular East-West trade, must be set the fact 
of certain continuing negative factors with which 
banks such as ours, trading ih the international 
financial markets, have had to contend. Although, as . 
rnemioned above, some of tbe problems connected 
with currency doubts were partly solved in the latter 
part of the year, the pressure of interest rates during 
most of the year required considerable operational 
skill on the part of our officials. We continue to 
provide a very substantial part of our assistance to 
customers in the form of free currencies, Milicularly 
U.S. Dollars, JC^utschemarks and Swiss Francs, not 
only on a shortijierm basis, but. also in'^he form bf, 
medium-term i<6ans. The tmdciibktil of such IdBOs 


with term deposits and the problem of maintaining 
adequate liquidity in the conditions still prevailing 
throughout most of the year under review was 
indeed one calling for great skill and caution. With 
the easing of interest rates towards the year end, the 
situation showed a move in the right direction and it 
is my belief that this trend will continue into 1970 . 

Beirut Office 

In 1969 our Branch in the Lebanon completed its 
sixth year of existence and continues to develop 
steadily its business operations in this territory. 
Political and economic conditions in the Middle 
East were tense and strained. In these circumstances 
it is most satisfying for me to be able to report that 
our Branch has maintained its high standard of 
service, enhancing its already considerable reputa¬ 
tion both in the Lebanon and other countries in the 
Middle Ea.st. 

Golden Jubilee 

Last year the Moscow Narodny Bank celebrated 
50 years in London, having been incorporated as a 
British company on the 18 th October, 1919 . 

During the anniversary week wc held a Reception 
and a Dinner at which we had the pleasure of 
welcoming a number of distinguished guests, and we 
all greatly appreciated the fact that so many of our 
friends from the City and abroad could be with us on 
these memorable occasions. 

The Future 

Although it is widely expected that the rate of 
growth in world trade will slacken in 197 D, we are 
ml unduly pcssinfistic about the outcome. More 
stable currency conditions and the newly created 
additions to world liquidity should help to create a 
more expansive tradrng environment in the current 
year than might otherwise have been hoped for. 

We are also confident that East-West trade will 
continue to expand and develop in the years ahead, 
and our Bank looks forward to financing an in¬ 
creasing flow of trade betwe^ the Socialist C ountries 
and the West. 

On behalf of the Bunk's shareholders the Board 
joins me in expressing to all our friends in the 
United^ Kingdom and throughout the world, and 
also to our Management ^taff» our sincere wish 
^ for even closer copopwatiort, an increasingly 
^ prosperous future and peaceful conditions in which 
to expand our business in 1970 . 



Moscow Narodny Bank Umltad, 24/32, King William 8t., London, EC4 
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FOR 

LIBRARIES 


I (onoinisi 


ON 

MICROFILM 


A complete record of The 
Economist on microfilm has for 
some time been evailable, year 
by year, from January 1955 
onwards. 

Now the complete series, from 
the first issue in September 1843 
to the end of 1954, connecting 
with the current series, is avail¬ 
able. It enables libraries to have 
a complete file in convenient 
compass instead of the bound 
volumes, which take up a great 
deal of shelf space and are 
largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless 
record of fact and opinion, 
essential for ^ research in the 
economic arid' political history of 
the last 124 years. 

The complete set from 1843 to 
1954 ordered at one time costs 
£750.0.0 ($1,800), but parti¬ 
cular periods are available as 
required and an exact quotation 
will be sent on request. Micro¬ 
films from 1955 onwards coat, 
on average, £10.0.0 ($24.00) 
per year. 

Enquiries and orders should be 
sent, not to The Economist, but 
to: 

Univorsity Mtcrofllme Ltd. 
St. John's Road 
Tylers Qreen 
Penn 

Byofcinghemeliire 
or to 

Univereity Mierofllme 
aoONortliaeebRoed 
Ann Arbor 

Mlchigen USA 
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Clarke Chapman 


& Company Limited 


Mechanical and electrical 
engineers, manufacturers of 
power and process plant, 
marine and deck handling 
equipment, cranes and 
bridges. 

“Confidence 
in continuing 
progress..: 




1B69 


profit before tax 

1,728,000 

1,452,000 

. 

profit after tax 

1,250,000 

825.000 

*earned par ordinary share 

33.0d 

20.8d 

*aarnad per ordinary ahare 

(adjuttad for a standard dSV, fax charge) 

25.3d 

19.7d 

'dividend 

15% 

1lL% 


J 8 WQODESON OBE 
CHAIRMAN 


H§s§d for both mrs on 0 5s orrUnory sbora of tor tbo 1 for 5 eo/Mti/notioo issao in Morch, tSSS M boforo tormr^ of tbo 
Convortib/o Uosocurod Loon Stotk. 

"The Group profit before tax of £1.7 million is in line with the 
forecast made in the interim statement of 18th September 1969. 
I consider this a satisfactory achievement in a year marked by 
difficulties due to escalating costs. 

"All divisions of the Company will be operating at near full 
capacity for 1970 and, provided the rising costs of material and 
labour can be reasonably contained, I have every confidence in 
the continuing progress of your Company." 




The Clarke Chapman Group 

incorporating Clarke Chapman & Co. Ltd., Clyde Crane & Booth Ltd., 
Sir WUliam Arrol fii Co. Ltd.. Wellman-Cranes Ltd., 

Victoria Works, Gateshaad NEB 3HS County Durha^. 



PROFIT BEFORE TAX 
OlVIOENDS . 

CAPITAL AMD RESERVES 


1969 

£ 

910.239 

20 % 

2.979.672 


1968 

£ 

608.233 

10-71225% 

2,726.386 


1867 

£ 

606,122 

10*35% 

2,415.299 


The Directors recommend that a capitalisation issue 
be made to shareholders on the basis of three new 
Ordinary Shares for every five held on 5th May 1970. 


'The profits of 1969 proved to be greater than was 
anticipated early in the year, in fact. Group profit before 
taxation increased by some 12^ per cent, to a record of 
£910.239. A particularly creditable performance was 
achieved by the Steel Tubing Division. 

The Board feels confident that subject to any 
unforeseen problems, the Group profits for 1970 should 
show another significant increase as compared with the 
'past The results of the early months of 1970 encourage 
this prediction and the completion and commissioning of 
the various expansion plans in the Divisions should 
produce further growth in the tatter months of the year. 
Our Oividerid poUcy for 1970 will, as for 1969. be linked 
to the Group profit after taxation and we anticipate being 
able tG recommend-the distribMtioci of an increased total 
amount from increased profits.", 

D. D. fi. VJVtAN, 

Chairman 


SBmaH BCONOMISeilf . 

S6M10N HOUSE, 21. DERfifV ROAD, WATFORb 
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Binding cases for The Economist are available from Easibind Lid. The 1970' 
binders (see illustration) are covered in strong black leather cloth with a black' 
leatherette lining. The spine, which is specially reinforced, is embossed in gold 
and red. Each binder holds 13 issues of the mam edition or 26 issues of the air 
edition, with quarterly indices The cost per binder, post free throughout the 
world, is £1 (U$ $2 60). Orders, stating deafly which edition, the years 
required and enclosing payment, should be sent, NOT to The Economist, but to: 

£A$miN&LIMITED (Dept E) 

HqqgA 4 UWbridge Street. Kensington. London W8 
MAAone'm .727 0686 (3 lines) 

CofdOa Of the queftorly Indtcea (£2 pe) an^vsrtMilo only from 
The Ebofiomis*. 26 St. James'e Street. London 6w. 
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Ready Mixed 

Concrete'^iMti^ 

9 Improved trading conditions overseas partially compensated a reduced level of activity which persisted 
in the building Industry in the UK throughout the year under review, 

• , In the itnited Kingdom the ready mixed concrete producing companies hav^e continued our policy of 

controlled expansion erecting new plants In areas where productive capacity may be increased to advantage 
when the economic situation improves. It Is significant that even in 1960 the ready mixed concrete industry 
increased once again its share of the available concrete market. , ^ 

# Overseas our subsidiary and associated companies have almost without exception performed extremely 
weH end greatly increased their earnings. 

0 Continuing unfavourable weather conditions through the first quarter of 107p have adversely affected 
our sales in the United Kingdom, so that our results for the first half of the year may prove disappointing. 
However, hs soon as a reasonable level of demand returns in the United Kingdom, the Group’s very considerable 
production resources will be able to earn substantially increased profits. 


Comparative Figuree 

Year to 

31.12.89 

Year tp 
31.12.68 

Group Turnover 

£125,967,000 

£104,059,000 

Trading surplus before depreciation 

£13.685,000 

£11,515,000 

Depreciation and depletion 

£7,552,000 

£5,500.000 

Profit before taxation 

£0,113,000 

£6,015.000 

Taxation 

£2,8«7,m 

£2,698,000 

Profit after taxation 

£3,306,000 

£3,317,000 

Exceptional Itemo 

£43,000 

£773,000 

Minority interests in subsidiaries 

£613,000 

£499,000 

Profit available to ordinary shareholders 

£2,736,000 

£3,591,000 

Profit on disposals of exhausted mineral land included 
in Trading surplus 

£440,000 

£413,000 

Dividends 

18.75% 

18.75% 

Gross cost of dividends 

£2.611,000 

£2,609,000 

Cop/eg of thm onnuot report moy bo obtminod frum tho Secretery, RMC Houso, High St., foithom. Middx. 


APPOINTMENTS 



Subscriptioif. 

prices 


Thte i^subeMvier) P^es ard^ for 
onjf yeer*< e dhe dri i gi t es (82 iasuds). 
By surtoet nsMl 

throuehout tht veorM CIO (fadw) 
•Alrspeodef-^'l^ps ‘£12 (MW 
Airtp o e d ed-^i wdild 
siQBhidinS; iufcpi CIO 


Rodiioicl Btudonur latot 

By suiltoo mail 

thfeughout the world £7 (Sfl'JO) 
Atrtpeeded—€iH<ppo £9 (S^.BO) 
AMSpMded—*tihs world 
•xclud-ing Europo £13 ($3K|.'20) 


Tht economist nuartsHy index 
(four Issues pef annum) 

By surface msil V 

thtoughout the world £2 

*Airspasd«d--«« tho quality Cf air 
freight and viimil aarvicas wSriaa 
In different tituatloita, wa will tuse 
the beat available tarvice com¬ 
patible with speed and dalivafy for 
a paiticufif territory. 

the Economist ,, 

Subscription Oipartmant 

64 St. James's Strait. London, SW1 

Talaphono; 01*980 B166. 


Ih(' 
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PORTFOUO MANAGER - 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

The Australasian T.&G. Mutual Life Society, one of Australia's 
oldest and largest offices, with assets in excess of $600 million, 
invites applloetionlB for the senior appointment of Portfolio 
Manager. 

The iPorlfoWo,« Manager wiH ^oontrol the i^diaty's share 
invaatiTV^t opaiwtfons; win have the support of the necessary 
research and dea^r pereonnel; wiH lead in fo^rmufating overall 
polioy : Wilt have a large degree of autonomy in decision* 
makine; and wth personally present regular performance 
repofta to the Board of Directors. 

ooaition f|jS8 bean created by the wpid diversification 
of the eoefety's investment activities end ite scope and 
responsibility WiH expand With further planned development. 
The share^> investment portfoNo, at present $4Q vpiHton, is 
expdpted to tperease to $100 miUk>n over the next five years. 

The Sodky seeks to attract a man with a proven record of 
skin efn|.,eKpili^ce in large portfolio menegament (perhaps 
the No. 2 at present) but dpea not consider experience with 
Australian shares essential. He should have some professional 
qualification—preferably in the Actuarial, Commerce, Economics 
or Accountancy areas. 

The Society is prepared to negotiate a ealary which will 
undoubtedly be fuHy competitive, and remain so. $15,000 per 
annum to -commence is cpntempMed. All reasonable (first 
class) traveling exparfses to Australia will be met. 

Mr. K. 0. Coventry will be in London urvtrl May 16 and 
inquiries, which will be treated in strict confidence, could be 
addressed to him c/o D. Crrtohiey, E. B. Sayory, Milin & Co., 
BasHdon Hopse, Moorgete, London, ^C.2. or fay tefephonlng 
01*603 3067. 


-- 

ECONOMISTS 

SALARIES—£2,g46-£4,027 p.a. 

RESEARCH OEEICERS—E2.31S-£2,828 p.a. 
ASSISTANTS—C1.287-E2,107 p.a. 

ngulnd by ltl» MINISTRY OF TBCKNObOOY tor 




RESPONSIBLE JOBS IN LONDON 

employing ipeelalisl sklUii and modern techniques on economic analysis and 
giving advice to aid the formulation of policies for carrying out the Department's 
varied tasks. Tlili might include adviee on a wide range of industries for 
which MINTECH Is sponsor, development of econometric models and their 
appUcailena to the analysis of specific industrlei or the whole economy: 
appraisal of development projects; examining the effectiveness of governmental 
aaalsUnee to industry; studying the impact of fiscal systems on industry:, advice 
on regional economic aspects of industrial developments and policies: planning 
and executing programmea of empirical research, cost benefit analyslit prldiag 
In the public sector and macro-economic analyala in the energy sector. You 
will need to have an honoara degree (or apecialiat auahficatioai in a relevant 
diaelpiine, an enquiring mind and the ability to think clearly and form 
sound ludgmiAU. 


STARTING PAY 

according to age, qualifications' and experience in the appropriate scale. Mlntmum 
age tor senior posU 2fi (exoSptilpnaUy 3fi), 


OPPORTUNmES FOR VARIED EX^IENCS AND FROSPECTS 

r re senior Jbsts 
of Um rlgat on 


of advandng to . 
poMtlons for peopl 
career develop— 

Superannuation --i— 

Competauona p^fias opp^uniUei 


(£4,l70-CS,33fi) and into top ma 
oBlibre. Appointments dan he liMlori 
' ‘ L. individual—Jc 


management 

, ... — _—_ _ _ .,-Jor«d to the 

development aeplratlons of the individual—long or short ^m. 
luatlon ^ preserved under FBBU, Civil Bervlee Oqnunl^on Open 
Ions p^fias opp^umUei for permanent and pensionable appointments. 


Mintech 


Application forms and detalia from: 


Mr S. G. Smrle. 
MtoHett? 'Of Mmo 


rp-'oi T ee bn otogy, 


_ _ _ WO*. 

TeiepiMMio t SL-aae 1*01, oalsi. leao- 
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APPOINTMENTS 




THE 
UNIVERSITY OF 
LEEDS 


ApplteatUmi ar* Inoitttf for two 
P0ff(« 0 / 

LECTURE® 


DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

At a aalaiy on th* Mal« £ 1 . 240 * 
£ 2,850 (afBoltn'oy t>ar I 2 .M 5 ), 

Initial aiapoiiintment at any point 
on tne necde. 

For on# pool appUeanta ibouilA be 
able to mako a ntroiiiK cootatbutlon 
to teaehiniff and r e oca rch in 
PbUoooplby of fliduoaUon 
or Sduoatlonat AtbninilnibFation 
and OrcanifAtion 
or Sootolo>gy o< Bduoation 
AppUcanU ilbould have auoeeaiful 
teaoblng expertenoe and be 
qualined to aeMot wjtb initial 
tralndnig of giraduate teacftiere 
in one of the pninoitpal aeboot 
aubjQots. 

For the other poet appatoaoite 
•bould have aueceeaful teaohing 
experitaoe and atirong acadiemic 
qualifleatlonie In EngUob. 

Reeearoh eixperience and poeoeMilon 
of a higher degree would be 
an advantage. 

ApiMUoatiloiM (tlwee ooplee) 
atatlng age, quatifloaiHone and 
experlmoe and naming tlwee 
refereee, ihould reach t(ha 
Reglatnir» The Univenlty, 

Leede LS 2 PJT (from whom 
further parMcalara may be 
obtained) not later than May 18 . 
1970 . Reference numher 15 / 12 /t. 


A iEQAL AFKMNTMmr 
(Ftmalt) 

A larga and waN«linio>wn finn of 
aoUtditOTa In the City rtquiepa ~e 
RattiPCh Asaiitant. Oandidctea 
ehourtd be fogaliy quaiMflad, 

Thie ie a full-time, intetdating, 
k>rvo-tarm apipoiintmeM. It might, be 
tuitable for a merriod efomen, 
Snaatino aalary of not Ifea then 
£2,000 por aniTHim la offered with 
other benofite end excaHKent working 
oondltionie. Appiicetione are invited, 
in etricteat confidence, to Box 
No, At 729, c/b Streete, 21 Law- 
nence Lane, London, BC2. 


FRUSTRATES BUSIHESS 

ECONOMISTS/ 

ACCOONTANTS 

Have you ooneidered the challenging 
field Of Inveetment analyaie where 
reeeairolh in depth gete eatiaifiying 
POBUlte, not to mention high flnan* 
olal rewarde ? If ao, ieadinig London 
rtockbrokeie wish a to interview you 
with a view to s^r joining their 
rapidly expaiading Reaearch Depart¬ 
ment, wheqre you will be expected 
to imltlatw vleltc and prepare com¬ 
pany reporte and then make preaen- 
tatlone to Inetiibutlonal clients. The 
eucceeaful candideite(s) wlU have to 
abow evidence of research record, 
will probably be 25-56 and oamilng 
around £ 3 , 000 , wihich we expect you 
can double In 2-3 years. 

Write In oonfidenoe enclosing par- 
tlculare to Box No. SW 6 . 



cd-ORDiNjnroR 


Thomas De La Rue International Limited is a holding Cornpany 
with subsidiaries in the U.K. and overseas concerned with 
currency find other security printing, payment systems and 
security services. 

This is a new position, and the successful applicant will 
report to a Director tot the profltable organisation and control 
or innovations throughout the whole Croup. He will be a 
member of a number of multi-discipline teams, investigating, 
appraising and organising new projects, both at operating 
division and at' holding Company level. 

He will probably be a graduate, aged 26 - 30 , With detailed 
experience ofat least two of the following: New product appraisal 
and management, marketing research and hnancial controls. 
He should be a good organiser, have the ability to get on with 
people and a creative bent. 

Salary will be negotiable at the interview and the suc- 
OesRhjI applicant will become a member of the Company pension 
scheme. 

Phase write giving details of education, qualifications and 
experience to; Tbt Chief Pereonnel Officer, 

Thomas De La Rue Internatloiuil Ud., 84-86 Regent Street, 

Untfdo. W,I. 


ihomas la Rue International Limited 
a De La Roe company 



New Zealand 

MONETARY AND ECONOMIC COUNaL 

ECONOMIST AND CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

Applications are invited for the position of Chief Executive 
Officer of the Council, an independent agency advising the NeW 
Zealand Government on economic problems and policies. The 
successful applicant will be an economist of proven ability prefer¬ 
ably with considerable experience of applying economic analysis 
to public problems and knowledge Of New Zealand conditions. 
The appointment will be initially for three years, but may be 
extended. In the case of applicants from overseas, the. Council 
is prepared to consider payment of return fares on completion 
of the appointment. Salaiy will be negotiated according to quali¬ 
fications and experience. Applications close on May 27, 1970, with 
the Chairman, Prof. F. W. Holmes, P.O, Box 3088, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 


For further announanneiitx 
see pages 5,94't6 lOb 





ECONOMIC INTELLIGENCE SERVICE 

Opportunities exist for a Regional Economist and 
a Statistics Assistant in the Board's Piannkig and 
Research Division. 

The Regional Ecorvomist (salary €2.860-C3.873) will head a group 
responsible far providing an economic intelligence service to the 
Board; aeeiait in the preparatron and co-ordination of long-term 
development plans for The Highlands and Islands; and participate 
in the asaessment of proposed projects. The succettsful candidate 
will have an honours degree in economics with statistics. We are 
looking for an energetic man with wide experience in public service, 
or in industry Snd preferably with knowledge of regional or rural 
development. 

The Stetistics Assistant (salary C1;182-£1,982) will ooilect and 
process economic and social statistics from public and private 
sourdes as indicators of trends in the regional economy and of 
devekoprnants planned end in progress. He will work under the 
direction of the Regional Economist. Recent graduates in economics 
or eHied fields with statistics are invited to apply. 

Commencing ealerlae win be commensurate with qualifications 
and experience, btceilem conditions including a non-contributory 
pension edheme end Ofther benefits. Both posts are based in Inverness 
end wHI kwplve eon^ travsHing. 


Further ditsUs may be obtained from 
THE P^ONNEL OfFlCEE. 

Hiq«LA|«M AND ISLANDS DEVELOPMENT BQAAD, 
• CAiffX INVEKNESS. 

AmilteNtioo b* todK«4 by May 2fth. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Edinburgh 

William Thyrn Centenary 
Fellowship in Business 
Studies 

Applications are invited lor the 
award oil the above postgraduate 
Fellowship. tenable in the 
Department of BuslneM Studies, 
for a period of one year, with the 
poMlbiilty of eatenaion to a second 
year. The holder will pursue post¬ 
graduate studies in the Depart- 
ment and undertake research in 
one of the Thyne Oroup ol 
companies, leading either to a 
Diploma or Master's Degree. 

The value of the Fellowship is 
£660 per annum to cover main¬ 
tenance and tees : conalderatton 
may be given to the payment of 
small additional allowances to 
married students or those with 
business experience 

Preference will be given to 
British Bubjecii of Scottish origin 
and to graduates of the University 
of Edinburgh. Candidates should 
hold a good honours degree or 
equivalent and should preferably 
have had business experience. 

Applications, giving full details 
of gualincallons and expertenrp, 
ahoufd be lodged with the 
Secretary to the University, Old 

not later than June i. 
1070. Please quote reference 6013 . 


University of 
Southaimpton. 

A»sUtant lectureship or 
Lectureship in Cemmerce 

Applications are invited for the 

UOTURSR In Commerce 
In the Department of Economics 
and BocK^mle Theory. Applica¬ 
tions be particularly wel¬ 

come from candidates who have 
a quantltaUve background or who 
have intereats In one or more of 
the folloaring fleids; 

TRANSPORT ECONOMICS 

PORTFOLIO ANALYSIS 

Consideration will be given to 
candidates with Interest in other 
fleids associated with the be¬ 
haviour of Arms or other 
organisations 

^lary sealea: Lecturer. £1,565 - 
0.650 with a merit bar at £2,046: 
Aaalsttnt Lecturer. £1,340 - £1.565 
(under review). The Initial salary 
will depend on qualiflcatlons and 
experience. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the 
Depijty Seoretarv, The Univeralty, 
Southampton, 80» 5NH. to whom 
applloatlons should be sent not 
later «ian May 22. 1970 Quote 
Ref.: E 


University of Otago 

DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND 

Second Chair in Economics 

Applications are invited for the 
newly-eitabliahed Second Chair in 
Economics. Applications from per- 
wns t^th -imy fleld of ipedallsation 
Including Bi^ometrlca. Economic 
Hlatory or Induatrtal Relations, 
would be weloomed. 

Profeasorlal aalarlca are under 
triennial review and a new scale 
vil\ oMratc with allect from April 
1. 1070. In 1960, m galarlea have 
Men flxed at various points within 
^>«_«njrB '6NZT,400 per anni^^to 
6NZ10.600 per annum. (Wote; 
*NZim equals £46 13s 4d aterllng ; 
auBll3 ; $A100. 

While the Council hopes to make 
a permanent appointment it would 
under special oiraumetances be pre¬ 
pared to consider spplloattons for 
6. appointment as a 

vlMting Professor with return fares 
psld. 

Further particulars are svaUable 
^m the flecretary-Oenersi. Asao^ 
elation of Commonwealth univer- 
sitter (^ts), W Gordon Square, 
IaMdS, wClH OPR or from the 
JWftitXtr of the University. 


Drivers Jonas 

Chartered Surveyors and 
Planning Consultants 


Require SENIOR SURVEYOR 
PLANNER fof their Planning and 
Development Section. This la a 
key position offering considerable 
prospects for advancement with 
varied and interesting work on 
New and Expanded Towns, Urban 
Renewal, Town Centre Redevelop¬ 
ment and other major develop¬ 
ments, 

Applloants should be Chartered 
Surveyors and Chartered Town 
Planners ond should have a wide 
experience in the formulation and 
Implementation of schemes lor 
major projects with particular 
reference to relating economic and 
flnsncial planning to the physical 
design process. 

Five day week, ronlrlbutory 
pension scheme Luncheon vou¬ 
chers Car allowance Salary by 
urratigemeni 

Write in confldenoe stating age, 
professional quuliiicatioii.s, experi¬ 
ence and present appointment to 
K, Clemens, FRICS, MTPI, Messrs 
Drivers Jonas, 18 Pall Mall, 
London. SWl 


Greater London and South 
Bast Sports Council 

Research assistant required for project 
on the future needs eff miectcd water 
Sports. The investlgattoil will be baked 
on London and cover Greater London 
and the South Bast and at least one 
other region. Applicants should have a 
degree in the social aclenees, geography 
01 planning, and should preferably have 
research experience and be able to work 
independently. The appulntment.wlll be 
for two years and the salary range is 
£l,100-n.300 per annum. Travelling 
expenses and subsistence will also be 
allowed. 

Further details and application forms 
available from The Secretary, Greater 
London and South East Sports Council, 

160 Great Portland Street. London. 

WIN 5TB Closing date May 29, 1970. 


in data' processing and cc 
programming. Candidates 
have good honours degrw 


AMUoi^ei 


lens dose in New Zealand 
M Jgse 1976. 


University of Ghana 

INSTITUTE OP STATISTICAL. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH 

AppUeatlons are invited for the 
post of 

Senior ResearchlResearch 
Fellow 

computer 

_ ___ js should 

_ good honours degrees and 

experience In teaching and re¬ 
search in these fields. 

Candidates for the post of 
Senior Research Fellowship should 
have poetgraduate qualiflcatlons 
and several yean experience in a 
university post. 

Salary scales: Senior Research 
Fellow. NQ4,600 x NC180- 
N(M,680 per^ annum : Research 
Pdlow. N43.720 ^ X NC130- 
NE3,660 X NQ1B0-N^,640. N$4,e00 
per annum (Non-taxabJe induce¬ 
ment allowance of N(p720 per 
annum for expatriates.) (Official 
rate of exchange for the New Cedi 
' One pound Bterllng=N(t2 46 : 
One US dollar=rN$1.02.) 

In appropriate cases the follow¬ 
ing supplementation allowances 
(being reviewed upwards) will be 
paid by the Ministry of Overseas 
^velopment: Senior Research 

Fellow, £615 - £575 per annum : 
Research Fellow, £215 - £676 per 
a;muin Children's education 
allowances and holiday passages 
may also be provided by the 
MimsUy In adAtton to slmUar 
rtcilities granted by the Univer¬ 
sity. 

Appointments normally four or 
six years in the first instance, but 
ahorUr period of secondment will 
be eonoidered. 

Further partteulan and forms of 
applleation ahould be obtained 

Univeriltl% .nsiss. ss&rfi 


Hie University of 
Manchester 

Lecturer in Social 
Administration 

ApplicaUons inviied for this post 
without regard to a special field 

! r Interest. Salary range per 
nnum (under revciw): £l,5o6- 
£2,866, but Initial appointment 
within range £1,240 - £1,665 F8BU. 
Particulars and application forms 
returnable M May 27th from the 
Registrar. The unlvemlty, Man- 

94/TO/ii. 


University of Glasgow 

Department of Social and 
Economic Research 


LECTURESHIPS (Temporary) 
APPLIED ECONOMICS 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Appllcatlnns are invited from gra- 
duatea in economics or industrial 
relations, for two posts as Tempor¬ 
ary T,ecturJrs Consideration will 
be given to applications from 
those who expect to graduate this 
year, as well as to eandldatea with 
relevant experience- The succeas- 
fiil applicants will participate in 
research projects relating to either 
Salary Structures or The Exten¬ 
sion of Collective Bargaining 

The salary scale for these posts 
will be In the range £1,240 to 
£1.470 per annum on the 
Lecturers' scale (presently under 
review). FSSU. 

Applications (eight copies) 
should be lodged not later than 
May 26, 1970, with the under¬ 
signed. from whom further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained. In reply 
please quote Ref No.: 3022.-1^ 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of the University Court, 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Applications are ln«^ for one 
SEARCH BTUDEimHIP ten- 
aUe in the Acuity of Arts or 
Laar or Social Sdencea or Archi¬ 
tectural etudles . (on non- 
technological topics): value £480 
to £660 per annum, according to 
qualifications and research ex¬ 
perience; open to graduates of 
any' Univeralty Particulars from 
the Registrar, The Univeralty, 
Bheffleld, 810 2TN, quoting Ref ; 
lt.36/C). Cloatnp date July il» 

mo. 


The University of 
Adelaide 

« 

Invites aQpUeationg for 
appointment os a 

Tutor in EcononUcs 

with a cpedal interest In the 
BOONOIinC HISTORY of the 
past 200 years In the USA, the 
UK or Australia. 

Information about the Depart¬ 
ment of Beonomici and present 
and planned oourses in econoime 
history, la available on rqquest 
(aee jwlow). Library faculties are 
good and there is access to a CDC 
6400 eomputer. 



1970. 


Benaty Information 
Gfflosr 

nqirtrad by^oxfam. Work involvga' 
servicing Inquiries, preparation 
of material on Oxfam's work and 
the w'ider aspecta of aid and 
development. iStperienee In Infor¬ 
mation work, economic research 
or service overseas useful 

Application forms from: Per¬ 
sonnel Officer. Oxfam, 274 Banbury 
Road. Oxford. 


Boonomlc Journalist 

Top-ranking monthly oil Journal 
requires staff writer, preferably 
aged 26-35 with international out¬ 
look. eound grasn of economic 
principles and knowledge of 
Spanish. Five day week ; pension 
scheme. Apply in confidence to 
Editor, Petroleum Press Service, 
'24 Ludgate HU], London, EC4. 

Monash University 

MELBODRNB. AUBTRAUA 

The University invites applications 
for the following positions: 

Department of Economics 

Applicanu for these positions In 
the Department of Economics 
may be interested in any aspect 
of ^economie history. Additional 
ataff is required to assist in exist¬ 
ing eoursjea (including comparative 
survey of European and Chinese 
economic history, types of indua- 
triallsatlon. espedally BrlUsh, 
Oeman and Russian since the 
18th century, and the economic 
history of Australia and the USA) 
or to offer new courses, in which 
cw competence In econometric 
history. Aaian, and Russian 
economic history will be preferred. 
Coursea are offered to under- 

K raduates and to candidates for 
laster’B degrees by oourie work . 
supemalpn glven^to candidates 
for Masters' and PhD degrees by 
thesis. 

aoBing date: June 30. 1970. 

Perions^ resident in BHtain who 
are not In a poaittpn to take up 
an appointment within the next 
year, but would be free to do so 
1971-73. are invjted. to 
write to Pi^eseor J. W. McCarty, 
Wpfeifor pf .Economic HlstorF, fn 
the Unlversltyi who aill be in 
1971. 


Britain during 

Applications for the above posi- 
tlcmfs) In the Department of 
Economics are invited from ault- 
ably qualified persons with 
Interests in the general areas of 
acMunting. corporation finance 
and taxation law. 

Applications would be welcome 
at any time but It is hoped that 
appolntmehU foe 1971 can be 

fuM*. ^ 

.WSJy JW£!i Senior Lecturer: . 
,600 - 0Ag,750 ^ per ^annum ; 

per 




annum. Buperannuatton is based 
on an endowment aiauranee 
echeme, the empires atid em¬ 
ployer contributing 5 per cent and 
10 per cent respecUvely. (Aeademio, 
ealarlea are currently under re¬ 
view.) 

Benefits: TraveUing expenain 

for appointee and fanUly: remoagj 
aalowance ; repatriation after tbite 
years' appointment it desire^ 
wUticI suMldlsed housing ; avidl- 
ablJity of loans for home puf- 
chSM ; STUDY LEAVE is gra&id 
at the rats of one term’s leave 
for six terms' service with pro¬ 
vision tor ftnanolal aaslatanor; 





Th» UnivsfilWi i^i&irvss the 

?r.pfenT*fe 
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APPOINTMENTS 



Coventry 

corporation 




Salary Grade up to £2«800; 

to work on multiple phoiee problem solving. 

Work is now proceeding on the second ph$se of 
the City's Transportation Study. A broad strategy 
tor the 19808 was evolved in the first phase and 
the Group is now concerned with developing 
interim strategies end a method for adapting 

as circumstances change. . 

The successful candidate will be respons'^te for 
the economic evaluation of aiternktives within a 
cost benefit framework, and for developing the 
methodology of assessing alternative courses of 
action; the basic approach to . which is npw 
estSbiliUi^.^^ 

Candidates should be qualified economists. 
Familiarity with oper^nal researoh. ’sMIar 
techniques Would be adventageous. 

Thb position is a permanent qne within the 
establishment of the City Treasurer's Department 
Relocation expenses ;ef up to £200 may be aWiil- 
able. Temporary accommodation may be considg^d 
for married‘applicants. ‘ 

Further dataUs end application forms from ^thc City Treafurar, 
CouncH HboSe, Coventry, CV1 SRR, retumabte withm 14 
^ays of publication. ^ 


ECONOMIC 


The Departiiwnt of Employment end Productivity fiivites 
enplications for two posts of Economic Aesistant in,ijU ReWarch 
ibo Planning Division in London, These posts are within the 
giyemment Economic Service. APPoihtnWrit Witf be lenswrary 
in The Rrst instance with opportunities fof e^ablfshiinent'Wter. 

One post'will involve work in the fietd of competition pSlicy, 
arid inoiude etudies in the monopdHeSrinergers and prices sfd^res. 

the second post will deal With incomes and wiH co^the 
eobnomic aspects of income cMatrlbutipnrOpllective bar^ining 
end pay claims. , ,4 ; 

he holder of each post Will be exfMCted to eoniribute to Work 
in fhe field Of labour ecpnondos and Th the OefWfWmnt gei|iWny. 
Jkpplicantp'ShcHitd normaify be ufider 30 yeara of age Ist 
1970 and have a degraa with first or upper second Wsss 
h^oure or a degree awarded for post-graduate study or raeWi'ch 
ill^economtcs *or a closely related subject. Final year students 
^ apply, _ . . 

'f baiary Scale £1,287 tp £2,107, Starting pay may be elM)ve 
b%imum for candidates with quafifioations and exparianW of 
value. ^ , f; 


p//c 9 thn forms can be obfefnetf from; n 

HaodiiMttivlty# iirt ^ 

Mt. Mmtmy X*,v,.Ji'- t-... ■ 

\sing dote for epp/hetions: fsf yJjiph t$!fO ^ 




Unlversliy of t)urlW" 

DEPARTMENT OF SCONOMipS > ^ i, 

Shell Research Studentship in the Ecqrj^omics of the Middle Mast 

AppUcatloM far this Studentship are Invited from voo(t' houdure ffraduatee at 
from those expeeilnir to graduate this summer. 

The a^rd is for pne ywf fn the flrst Instanee but is normally renemUle for 
a ledond and third y*gr: it eArn«$ « stipend of' per annum plus fees : 
ift addition, funds are mvailajble' to enable the student to travel to the. liAlddlv 
Ba«t. H ., 

Further particulars aifif be 'dbtninSd., from the 'Efffiatrar, Pnlversity of 
Durham. Old Shire Nan, Durham, rd ‘Vhom appliontloiM «tne cnpv) shniiiti 
bt‘ submitted by June l. 1970, 


^czz ; 1 




Planner 


British Steal Corporation has a vacancy in the 
Planning Economics Department of the Technical 
Division at their Head Office in London. The Planning 
Economics Department ls responsible for the econ¬ 
omic aspects of dsvelppment planning and for 
bringing economic factors to bear on the formulation 
of major investment protects and development 
atrateeiea. 

The tucoessful candidate will be required to assist 
one of the Managers tn the Department. He (or she) 
should be able to undertake detailed studies of 
particular problems working in close conjunction 
with other Head Office Divisions and the planning 
staffs in the Product Divisions, Sufficient knowledge 
of O.R. techniques to cooperate ciotely with O.R. 
staff would be an advantage^ . , 

Candidates should be graduates in economics (ora 
related discipline), They should also have some 
years' experience In industry (Ideally including a 
peciod at^a steelworks) and wHI be in the 25 to,,35 
age bracket. ^ / 

Appficetions.shoutd be submitted^ quoting 
reference ... yr/ithin fourteen deys of the 
appeerence of this advertisement to the 

Parsonrtol Manager, (Head Of Rea) 

BRITISH C0IIPOM19ON ; 

33 Qroevanbr*'Flaipa 
iqndon. S.W.1 

■ ■' ' .I'UVi 
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SOUTH BA8TBRN STATE COASTAL TRANSPORT 
COMPANY LIMITS 

VACANCIES ^ 

Appllcatlotia itre Invlttd from luttAbly qualMed eandldRtsi for the followinc 
posts in the South BSRtern State OoMtal Transport OompM)7 Umlted: 

(3) ^mp^y^Seereltary ; 

The the State Oovernment holds a majority of the Share 

Capital has as Its main objects the eatablUhment, maintenance and operation 
of ooastel and riverine ihlpi^nir and all aneillary aervloes for the carrlace of 
passengara and cargo between the port of Oalanar and other Nigerian porta 
and between South Eastern State riverine towns. 

Particulars of the posts are as follows: 

(1) GENERAL MANAGER 

Ottoh/leafton and Experience .* Candidates muat be holders of a good 
Univerelty Degree preferably In either Economics, Commerce, or Business 
Administration, with at least ten (10) years* practical experienee. after graduation. 
In a aetilor administrative and/or managerial grade In a Oovernment. Oommerelal 
or Industrial concern of good and reputable standing. Knowledge of iddpptng 
procedures, shipping and/or general transport administration will be an 
advantage. 

Candidates without a University Degree but with a professional nuallllcaUon 
In tnui^rt and/nr. tamrtJMF aovilred many years of experience In shipping and/or 
general trMiiBilH’’tdnniiPrattta at n senior level will be considered. 

OMies (OM nrtimiilB)' of^d&tifUiates. testimonials, etc., must be attached 
jth produce originals it invited for an interview. 

DuMes^o/ GehsfU' -Manager will be responsible to the Board 

of Dlreotoni,«bf tjM QomnaiUf Jar .vtHe efficient management of the businesses of 
the Oompim. 3I« u/W alUr^nUiyith staff matters. 

Eolary ; Tm wl nr botweSo;^ !!N2,500 and CN3,260, according to qiialihcatlons 
and experiows* PanoM earmng. below £3,200 at the time of application need 
not apply. ^ ’ 

Other Conditions Ssrvlos': addition of b-io per cent la payable 

to an expatriate officer according to experience. 

Residential quarters with bard furnishings will be orovldetl at a rental of 
8} per cent of basic salary, suhiact to a maximum of £100 per anpufh- 

Motor basic allowance of ENlf^Os. per aBotilh smd .||^Auml leave og 42 <|ayB 

per ajmimjijgl on JonSraei lor one week 

leave for ageh .eomyAmd' la^ih, of 'gMidiei^a} servlpe^alW each tour of 
13-li montbi aeoordm to<.;tlm an of .the officer. Erse pasaiinc na provfdsd 
once^ach tour for the^ dlBeer, hH wife and two children. AiT outfit ailowanoe 
of fNOO la payable to contract (expatriate) officer on first appointment. 
Contract offiper will alio be sttglble. for a gratuity of SN37 lOs (thlrty-seven 
pounids, ten ahllUnn) for each completed period of three months’ residential 
servtee Including earned leave, subject to satisfactory completion of a tour. 
An expatriate will only be appointed for two to three tours during which 
period he will be required to train a Nigerian successor. 

The Company will operate a contributory pension scheme for indigenous staff. 

(2) CHIEF ACepUNTANT 

QiutU/lcation and Kxparisnee ; Appllbaitts must be Fellows or Associate 
Memben of any,of the Institutes of Chartered Accountants (A.C.A.) and shall 
have had at least seven (7) years* fmet-quallflcatlon experience either in the 
Government Bervloe, Statutory Corporation or in a Commercial or Industrial 
concern of good standing. ' 

Ooplee (not originals) of certlftca^a. testUnonigls. etc., must be attached 
Candidates will be expected to produce erlffinals if InvUad »r an interview 

Age : Not below 38 yean. ^ 

Duties of the Post: The Chief Accountant will be responsible to the 
General Manager for the efficient management of the Company’s financial 
affairs and for the supervision and control of the Accounts Department to 
ensure prompt production of management information and generally to ensure 
that Its functions ard carried out efficiently and In aoeordanee uitli the 
Company’s jmlleles. 

Salarv : This will be between £N3.2I>0 and £N2,780, according to qualiflcations 
and experience. Perawn# earning isss than ca.OQO at the time of application 
need not apply. 

Other CondUiona of Service ; EeffidenUal quarters with hard furnishings will 
be provided by the Oempany at a rental of si per cent of the Officer’s basic 
salary, up to a maffimum of '£180 per* annum. Motor basic allowance of INIS : 


salary, up to a maffimum of '£180 per* annum. Motor basic allowance of INIS : 
lOs per month, and annuiU leave of 43 days per annum are also applicable 
The company will operate a contributory pension scheme for the staff. 

(3) COMPANY SECRETARY 


QuaUjlcations and Experisnoe; Candidates must be holders of a good 
University Degree in l^w and/or AJMOiate Members of the Clurtered Institute 
of Sectaries (A.C.I.ST), with up to ffve (B) years’ experience, after qualification, 
in ^vernment, Statutory Corporation^ Industrial or Oommerdal Limited 
UabUlty popanany of good etandlng. A good knowledge of Company Law is 
ve» essential for this post. 

C^lee (not originals) of certificates, testimonials etc must be attached. 
Oanmdatee will* be expected to produce' originals If invited for an interview. 

Age : Sot below 30 years. 

Dulles ojf the /^et; The sucoessfUl oandidate will perform all secretarial 
dutlM including the preparation ot memoranda and all other papers and 
keeping of the minutes of all Board. General and Committee Meetings of 
the Company. Ke will deal with sum matters as insurance, trade marks, 
leases and acreem^ts generally 

Eatery : £Ni00-fN2.000, according to q^uallftcations and experience. 

Other Conmtiona of Eervice : Residential quarters with hard furnishings 
will be provided by the Company at a rental of a& per cent of the officer's bpsic 
Mtery, up to a maximum of £150 per annum. Motor basic allowance of 
£N14 : 18s per month and annual leave entitlements of 3B days per annum 
also apply. 

(4) SECRETARY/TYPIST 

Am .* Not over 36 years. 

salary : Between £N621-£Ni,lB0 per annum, according to qualifications and 
experience. . 

^ali/icotfons and Sxperlenoe: Candidates should be holders df the West 

African Sohool CerUfloats, with at 120 words per minute in shorthand 

and 00 words per mldute In typewrlUnf. Candidates should have had at 

three years' post-qUallfloaibn,; .isxpertsllcs In a government, statutory 
®ormtation. tndwtrlai of eqmmerelal concern of good standing. Candidates 

« , . ■wUl, .te .ppnaidersd, but the salary range will be 

over fN270 and under £N6ai per a&tium. ... r 

(Sf REFEREES 


Candidates must be holders of a good 


Awiicai^ for any of the above poats shdi 


state names of three persons 


in responsible positions, but who are not their rslatloM. Candidates already 
in employment should submit their applieaUong through their employers. 

(6) METHOD OF APPLICATION 

ApplimUon^ln^ candidate’s own handwriting should be forwarded to: 

Sou^.Eaatern istate Ooaatal Transport Company Limited, 
c/o Mlnialry of Works and Transport, 

3 Adazl Street, 

^^h’^leaitern Stale, 

















For further 
announcements see 
pages 5 and 94 to 100 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

' ^pblhttentSi B u «1 A s b 
NoticM, etc. lls per line. 
Displayed, £9 5s Od per 
single column inch. 

Educatioi), Coimes, Pro¬ 
perty, Motels, Travel, etc., 
9s per line. 

Display, £7 10s Od per single 
column inch. 

Box number service provided 
free of charge. 

Latest date for acceptance 
of advertising copy, noon 
Wednesday. 

Telephone 01-930 5155, 
Ext. 308. 


ENGUSH TOURIST BOARD 


The Englisli Tourist Boaid, established under the 
Devdopment of Tourism Act 1969 to promote 
tourism and to develop tourist Eicllities in England, 
wishes to recruit two qualified accountants to fill 
executive poeltioni with the expuading organisuthm 
in London. 

1. CHIEF ACCOUNTANT (lief. 335.) e. £4,000 p.a. 
Responsible4o the Executive Director (Finance) for 
the control of the Board's ovm finances, the 

; emration of the accounting function and also the 
Hotdl Loans and Tourist Project Appraisals Unit. 
This unit receives applications for loans which it 
processes and, in conjunction with other profes¬ 
sional adviseiB, reports on their suitability. 

Candidates should be qualified accountants, aged 
35 to 40, with a talent for investigation work. 
This could have been developed with a large 
professional office or a City finance house, 
^perience of operating budgetary control pro> 
cedures is also necessary. 

2. NEAO OF UNIT—LOAMS AND 

PROJECT APPRAISALS (Ref. 336.) c. £3,661 p.i. 

Responsible to the Chief Accountant for proces¬ 
sing applications for loans unto PPrt 2 of the Act. 
In addition to appjicattons from hoteliers, a variety 
of tourist projects^ fahve to'be reviewed ito Assess ' 
their suitability for advainces. Points for investiga¬ 
tion include ownership, finaaolal statui, noanage- 
roent,etc. 

Candidates should be qualified accountants with 
high educational standards, aged about 30, who 
wtth to specialise in this form of investigation, 
work. Previous experience of this type of work is 
essential. 


□ 




not later than May 30, 1970. 


Please write in obtifidence, quoting 
reference nuffiber 335/E or 3Miflb 
as applicable, to T, L. fivans, Pn^, 

Second Floor, Safisbi^ HOuae, Fins¬ 
bury Circut, London, B.C.1. 
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University Of i, 
Bradford 

Management Centre 

Two port! in llARXniNa. 

FurtSier development! in marlcet- 
inr atudlee at the Idsneirement 
Centre are planned and appllea* 
tlona are lnvi<ted from canofdatee 
with a rood honour! degree and 
iome huelneae or conaultancy 
experience. 

RBeSARCR PILLOW IN 
OOMPARAllVB ASPBCTB OP 
MARKCTINO 

(Rel : RP/Ua^8S/4/M) a two- 

year appointment aponeored by 
Che Uhlveralty of Bradford. 

RESEARCH FELLOW IN 
FASHION DYNAMICS 
<Rof.: MA/RF/(i)/l/M) a three- 
ge^^appointment aponeored by the 

Appointments tenaUe from Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1970. Salary commen- 
Rurate with qualifications and 
experience In the acale £1,240 x 
£119 - £2,045 per annum with 
superannuation (P86UJ. 

ApJIlcatlon forms (to be returned 
not later than May 22, 1970) and 
further particulars are obtainable 
from the Itegistrar, University of 
Bradford, Bradford 7. quoting 
appropriate rcfseenoe. 


APPOINTMENTS 


BUSINESS INTELLIGENCE 
OFFICER (FEMALE) 

The Commercial Intelligence Unit, which is associated with the 
Group corporate planning function, requires a woman graduate 
to join a small team responsible for monitoring the business 
environments relative to the Group’s activities ana to undertake 
research projects in this area on a glc^al basis. 

Candidates should be aged between 25-3^ and must have had 
experience in a commercial information/intelligence unit. 
Essential aptitudes are the ability to screen published information 
on selected topics and familiarity with information retrieval. 

This vacancy will be of interest to women currently earning up to 
£1,500 p.a. The usual fringe benefits associated with a large and 
expanding Company will apply. 

If you are interested in this vacancy, please write for an 
Application Form to ; 

Mrs Carole Livingston 
Personnel Manager • Service Divisions 
The British Oxygen Company Limited 
Hammersmith House, London, W6. 


Miillilililil 


THE FXPAIMDIMG AND RFIDEVELOPING DOWNLAND TOWN 


Corporate Plonnor 

£4^50 par annum 

This is a new post which has bean established following a 
oomprehensive review by Management Coneuttants of the 
organraetion of the Corporatkm. It occupies a senior position 
in the group headed by the ControHe>r of Development and 
Corpcfiata Pfenning wbich will be responsible for the overall 
planning and execution of the expansion end development 
projects undertaken by the Councit. 

TIha reeponeibfifties of the post inciude the provision and 
inteipretetion of statistical data relevant to the aocieil and 
eoonomiic development of the Borough, forecasting the phyeical 
reeources and economic end eociel structure of the Borough, 
oo-'ordinating internal data available, undertaking resoaroh into 
areas such es the future commercial and induatM atructura 
required, and the developing of the long-range plans to eooom- 
plrsh the expansion to the Borough. 

The role of Corporate Plenner witl be a demending one fequning 
a person With senior management experience, oapme of 
aihowino breed experience in the fielda Indicated. He will be 
required to play an important pert in the formulation of the 
policy of the Council and, efthough it is likely that the auoceesfui 
candidate will have a professional background, quafitiea of 
management abirhy arvd creative thought are of paramount 
importance. 

Swindon is a dynamic and energetic town that is rapidly 
expanding arrd expected to double its population to about 
200,000 during the r^ext fifteen years. It is situated at the 
northern edge of the Wiltshire downs within easy reach of 
the Thames Valley, the Cotswolds and the South of England 
generally. A wide range of housing, shopping, education and 
entertainment is eveilable in the town end its region. 

The post carries a casual user car allowance. Housirm accomrpo- 
dation can be offered but may not be evaileble immediately, 
end lodging eilowances ere aveiiable to married officers awaiting 
accommodation. 

Af^oations, on forms obtaintdsla from tha Town Clark, Civic 
Qmeas, Swfndwi, Wilts., shouM ba returned by May, ISic. 



Petroleum Boonomlst 

Petroleum Etonomlst Is reoiilrec) 
by oil Industry eohsitltanls. work 
Is responsible, imiglzumvf and 
oonstruottve. Higher eduostional 
QuallfloaUons end oil industry 
analytical experience are desirable 
Age probably mid-twenties. Write, 
quoting this advertisement, to 
Petroleum Boonomlcs Ltd. 1-4 
Argyll Street, London, WIV 9D8 


The University Collegre 
of Wales 

ABERYSTWYTH 

Lecturer in Economics 

Applications are invited for the above 
poat tenalile^from October 1. 1970 or as 
soon as poMble ihereatter. 

Further partloulars and application 
forms may be obtained from the 
Regtstrar quoting reference LBC/3 to 
whom all appUoatlons muat be lent by 
May SO. im 


osfbid 

DOlutBOhlUfi 

pj'i«i0S0«’ t Howfrfd Buckigy, MA, 
ARCA, ATD. 

AlppUcaitona airo invitaid lor tho 
fONowIng poSM : 

Pamrananit appubvananu : 

Santor Uaturar 

lachiairtai $oul9logy/PaMonna| 

I AdifikviatraHion. 

eantor Ueimar fiv MBfkai^^ 

Santor Imotuifir in O A n w n amartt in 
Sia AjhiHe Sarvlea. 

Saniior Umimr iii AfDhMMBUft. 
Uoturar M 4n Lmw fca BuSi tnm . 

Tompomy etamittmmnH: 
iLactuimr <M in PlanminB. 

Salary Hi soconialica wtth Bum- 
Ham Soala, viz: 

eijw • fflwio) - a/ifj <»«*•' 


Fufthar pirtknnira anld appMaasion' 
forma (a.a^, plaaaa) ffom 1 
T4ia OMraeior. Oxford P oi t yii d inio<' 
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fNrfwd polylEohmo 

OlMctor: Howwd Buekisy. MA. AltCA. ATD. 
App tto at to rw «ta invitKi from 

University Graduates 

with 0 Mp 6 irienoe in 

Management 

for the post of 

Senior Lecturer 

o 

in charge of the Kig^her National Dipiome Course in Hotel and 
Catering Administration. 

Cendidatee shoufid hold a good honours degree and have 
had management e)cperience (not neoessarily in the Catering 
indust<ry)‘ 

Safeiy in aoooitlance whh the Burnham Technioaf' Seale v«z i 
$^h>r lectureia-^^l? k £» (3) and £70 (2)—«%,76S 
(under review). ^ 

Ftnlher particulars end appNoetion form from (s.a.e, ptom): 
The DIreetor, Oxford PolyMviic, Haadington, Oxford. 0X3 OSP. 


EDUCATION; BUSIHCU AND PERSONAL 


ncxondo 

MINES LIMITED 

DIVIDIND NOTICE 

NOTICE Is hersby given that a 
quarterly dividend of Twenty- 
seven & one-half Cents (27V^) 
per ehare Canadian funds, has 
been declared tw the directors 
of Norenda Mlnef Limited, 
payable June X5.1970 to Share¬ 
holders of record May 8,1970. 

By Order of the Board#. 

R. a ASHENHURST, 
Secretary 

Toronto^Onterio. 

April 24^1# 1970. 


HooDfr Studsr ToltlOn 
B.So, <Bcdn) U..B. . 

•ad othtr •xtenuU detm of tht 
IMiTCMIUr of LoUdoa. - 



Metropolitan Ocdlegei 


World-i_,, 


jUvwjd^M^) 

, it ttie Xiondon 



twyeh. wca. 

WITHOUT TXOKIT. 

L. BAATZ, 
nSlSitrar. 


BENGUELA JIAILWAY CX>MPANY 

lElloBietrM run . 


lifo 
Lf».MS 
rmi neiMM^ 

lU.TTS 


fWli 

.US>lt 


1S9.UT tSf,81S,0tS 






m 


ut,iw mjmMi 



■N. I'! 


"IS- 


DIV|2^ 

...h Special OiemicalsI 

SPEZIALZIERT 
8ICH AUF 01EMIKALIEN 

E SPECIALITiC CHIMICHE 

Xr specialkemikalier 

E8 QUiMiCA ESPECIAL 

IS GESPECIALIZEERDE CHEMfSCHE 
PNODUCTEN 

LE SPECIALISTE OES PRODUITS 
CHIMIQUE8 

BETYR SPESIALKJEiMiKALIER 
E CHElWiGAS ESreCAIS, 


Diversey Is special chenUcalsi la World-wlda,' dnd 
whera you are. 

Divefsev supplies hundreds of speclar chemiceli^^ 
to the food, institutional, metal, and transport 
industries—and to almost every other processing 
industry as well—^whenir hygiene, housekeeping, 
and cleaning are eesentletV' ' 

Diversey's professional knowledge of the flh^t 
cleaning and senttetion eyatems' and integrated 
hygiene plane is proy^e^ as p routine^ pert pf 
Diversey service^ for your proHi ^ 

With Our know-hdw and our extensive selection 
of specialized chemicele, we can solve your re¬ 
lated problems, You can rely on Oivemyr-^li^P 
Special Chemicals people I 



Your Oivorsoy oomimny 
is but a phone 

MVBtSEY CORPORATfOM 

HEADOUARICRS 


212 Weat Monroe Street, 
Chioaeo, niinoif soeoe 
312-702-0800 Cable; OlVERCO 


In: Telephone: 

AUSTRALIA Seven Hllle {N.S.W.) 622-1400 
BELGIUM Huizingen 08,86.44.00 
BRAZIL Seo Paulo 273-9122 
CANADA Clarkson (OnXerlo) 822-3811 
DENMARK Copenhagen IS 18 18 , 

FRANCE Ozolf U ferrtere 408-4040 
GERMANY Frertkfurt/Mein 29 40 41 
GREECE Athena 924-170 
HAWAII Alee f Honolulu) 488-1911 
HONDURAS Sen Pedro Sule 82-11-96 
IRAN ryheren 481SO-SJ11.739 
INELANO Dublin 3QS (ttZ 
ITAiY Milan 683.481 
JAMAICA Klneaton 39879 
NETHERUNDS .Amaterdebr 080-282714 
NEW ZEALAND Peitroie 8 s4B|^ 

NORWAY Oelo 68^03.73 V 

FUMITO RICO ^en Juin m|888 

SINGAPORE TadiM Jurons 

80MTH AFpil8A. >.0. 804^81428 Marahelitowr^ 

SRAMI BwqMene 138^9008 ^ 

SWBDCW HMblitsbbrs M/6801 80 
RiiRfZERuiawgi^^^r^^ 

^1I0AG~ AHge ee7-a27s?\l '<;'' "■, 

Birpai 88 80 
StAtBS pMeeid 




;v.rnAV«NiBlf8U CerMM 72,00.^:'^ 
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Shu am judge qcotfpiiiy 
bytnecarsitlmpe. 



The cars you run are as important to your 
company as the people who drive them. 

Because the wrong kind of car will run 
your company image right into the ground. 

Just by the way it looks, the name it carries, 
and the impression it makes. 

It's that simple. 

And although it may seem obvious to you, 
it's obvious to everyone else, too. 

That's why we make sure that the 
Ausfin 3-litre says all you want to say about 
your company. 


Because it isn't what you'd cajl 
an executive' car. And it isn't flashy, either. 

The 3-Litre looks like a good cbmpany car 
should look. Inside and out. 

It gives you one of the smoothest, most 
comfortable rides going. 

And it's a car you can fel^'on. 

Yet at £1,745* it doesn't cost the earth. 

So get your secretary to call yoOr nearest 
Austin dealer, and arrange a test drive. 

Then we can start 
talking business. 


EVfTHlI 







How to produce phosphoric acid wlthout^lwiolviiifl profits^ 


Use the Kellogg-Lopkor process...an 
advanced design and systems 
concept with many cost-savipfl 
advantages: 

• No internal moving parts-no bepr* 
ings, no Impoiteri - in the reaction 
system keeps replacement costs at 
^•minimum. ■ , . 

•* Retention time Is far shorter than in 
any other procslM itDWtfvlailable. 

• * drystats grow faster eng largeip ^ 
cause reaction ophdltlons are pre¬ 
cisely control led«,f(Bratton rrtas are 


higher and recovery greater. 

• Maintenance costs are low because 
scale buildup is minimal, descaling 
Is easy, and there is no sludge 
accun\uiation. 

• Site, construction and operating 
costs are also low bfcausS the sys¬ 
tem is pnallerand simpler to operate. 
We Igiow'more good reasons why the 
Kelld^topker pre<Me is superior. 
"tMf'pfpved ln'0var':3l^,||;^a-_ 
tloh.) If you’d like to 

you have only to askm 


liLlOfiG MTERNATIONAL 
^^CORPORATION 

62 CHILTERN STREET, LONDON, W1M 2AD 


KBM.Ot 


. 




Pit^jaambagpaiat 



104 


', -f : ifm 9.', >9?^' 

'. f J. s -‘-i '.n 




, .:i'rP02:!(i/^:s I-;, ^ 

’®ir inPOZ^AK»i%ANo '^'r.':■■ 

M«eting[ plac» for advantageous trinsactions'Jn .€ast-w<^ Ttad* *^^ 

the Polish industry in group arrangements <-r ^ientifie techidial sympr^ 

specialist^!'da!^ ^ .i.! \ .."'W: ■ 

^sinessmen.SddntistsiindTecHhiGians: f; 

Wacordiaify invite you to the 

39tli Poznan International Fair 


Jiue 14-23, 1970 


New exhibition halls business fatuities — Press Centre — Tedii|jcat..ihf9nnation 

’f or all iidwfrmhn apply to: . 

Managemenf of thb PconaA Internatlonfri Fair,» <: 

14 Qlogowiilw Street, Poznah/Poland 
Cables: TABOPOZNAN, Telex 04 l 310 pl 
Phone :6122T; 

Brench Office in Warsaw, 13 Krakowskie PrzedmieScfe Street. 

AH commercial representatives of the Polish People's Republic Abroach 






ua 


on OomBnd Dopoitti whon CempounpMlQiiBrtirly 
(Hlghtr latti fdr Hand d«poil|bi gn roqimat) 

Chtrterod and Liconliid toy U^unddr ^ 

Bahamao GovanWiant Jl^F i 


F ;, MBOLUTEBAPtTYIlifABfrilBli'',^^ 

BBUriCALLYBTABLiBBMAMAB 

^ BNtlih>Aniorlean 

No lapart la any govaramant. 

u.iii; dnl^ainsauiiito aam tmaraai ^ 

anil ara paid in dollars. ^ Offieot 

. Grand Cayman, B.Wf.I, 

C9aiiMvatiya» axpaNaiiaad« _ _ 

•aandma^mant. , 

7 ; D dolailadi 

Immadiala lapayniant Informatton 

Amount enclotad 

an damafid. _ 

Gonddantiat 

•JUT* - 


of dapaalta 


COMPLETE 
BANK 
SLICES 
^TAZWEUW. 
t PCABSON, 
PBES. 


Bri^^taakimiBaai 



fiBCINniNBiNtatiiMIt of 
A Augttft 1969 (atB 4th quarter 


A OctOBBr 1999 — be prepared for 
” eherp decHfiii. 

© OeeBBihpr tim - lower prices in 
first qoerter 1970. 

For pyer a jqueirter of a odottify, 
^is is how >ur, basic researcb, 
Aae mt 6 aotkapate Well 
in adveiWe a nthjpr reversal in 
4lie pTide trend. It is typical of 
thb t^mmodity work performed 
by m for niafiy large corpbra- 
ticmi ib Ibdustrial and agricul¬ 
tural comnuiditiM. 

Our activities encompass a 
>road range of commodities, 
many of which may be of par¬ 
ticular interest to you. We 
invite your inquiry on your cor¬ 
poration (ejtterhead, addressed 

j. Caii^el Lai^e 
iiitertifttiondly Ine, 

Sdi4Niiv-«( IamM (SMliMan^ 
miA «M ft., 


:sss^ isss^-rifss&A sn^ss.’ea^ a&si% 


OttMin. Ptitttett in 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prleai. 

> 

SKL 

1970 

Lew 

BRITISH FUNDS 


frica. 

JT 

1970 

Price, 

r*' 

1970 

NatH 
Ytold. 
Mm 6 
IWf 
£ a, 

«d. 

d. 

Grou Rad. 
Yield, 

May 6. 

C s. d. 

964 

Savings Bonds 3% 

1960-70 

964 

9r4s 

4 6 

5 

7 17 1 / 

98^4 

96 

Exchaquar 6*4% 

British Electric 3% 

1971 

9Vm 

9ri4 

4 10 

6 

7 19 1 

90*4 

85*4 

1968.73 

89*i4 

89*44 

5 9 

10 

6 19 91 

98 

964 

Funding 4% 

1960-90 

964* 

96*4 

3 1 

7 

4 18 5 

83H 

77 

Savings Bonds 3% 

1965.75 

81 

814 

S 17 

II 

7 9 II 1 

69"i4 

654 

British Elaaric 34% 

1976.79 

65*4« 

66*s« 

6 14 

10 

8 14 10 1 

82*4 

764 

Pundln|6's% 

1985.87 

764* 

76’'i4* 

5 IS 

0 

9 5 41 

52't 

484 

British Transport 3% 

1976-88 

484 

48*1 

6 12 

6 

8 17 71 

74*i« 

694 

Funding 6% 

1993 

694 

69*14 

5 14 

3 

9 6 1 

dTi 

434 

British Gu 3% 

1990-95 

434* 

434 

•6 2 

7 

8 II 1 / 

82*4 

744 

Treasury 6*4% 

Treasury 54% 

War Loan 34% 

1995-98 

744* 

7d*l4 

5 10 

8 

9 7 th 

664 

614 

2008-12 

614 

614 

5 7 

6 

9 4 51 

424 

374 

aftar 1952 

37*4 

37*.4* 

5 2 

1 

9 5 5f 

30 

264 

Consols 24% 


264 

27 

5 2 

4 

9 6 f'f 


Prices, 1970 

Ordinnry 

Priea, 

Change 

Yield 



Stwks 

May 

6. 1970 

on 

May 

High 

Low 


waak 

6 



Banka A Other Financial 



265’a 

232-3 

Algamana Bk. 

Fi.232 3 

-3 7 

7 3 

59 

52*1 

Amstardam-Rot. 

FI.53 6 

-2-4 

60 

67/3 

53/3 

Aum. a N.Z. Bk. 

55/3 

-1/3 

3 6 

3000 

2705 

B. da Soc. Gan. 

Fr.B.2705 

4 7 

644 

514 

B. of America 

556<4 

I'l 

3-3 

96/3 

72/- 

B. of Ireland 

7S/- 

-1/- 

3 7 

191/3 

138/3 

B. of Montreal 


+4/6 

40 

105 

99*4 

B. Nac da Mexico 

P. 160*4 



92/3 

54/6 

B.orN.S. Wales 

58/- 

+2/6 

3 2 

78/- 

59/6 

B. of Scotland 

62/6 

+2/6 

6-0 

2306 

2160 

B. Bruxallas 

Pr.B.2l60 

-20 

4-8 

294'9 

231*1 

B. da Paris P.B. 

Pr.233 

-5 

4'l 



Barclays 

Hil 

-6d 

5 1 

68- 

48^ 

Barclays DCO 

493 


5-1 


X 

BOLSA 

Can, Imp. Com. 

S!? 

(9d 

+ ••4 

4-9 

17 

T 

12/6 

Charterhouse Grp. 

13/3 


SB 

45 

Chase Manhattan 

846*4 

-h*4 

3 9 

345 

245 

Commerzbank 

D.25I 

+6 

3 6 

187 

162 

Credit Comclal. 

Fr.l62 

-2*1 

2'5 

536 

501 

Credit Fonder 

Fr.5M 

-4 

3-8 

3560 

2650 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S.2690 

-20 

3 0 

242 

232 

Creditanstalt 


+3 

4-1 

426 

327 

Deutsche Bank 

6.334*1 

+7*1 

2*7 

327 

250 

Drasdnar Bank 

D.257 

+7 

3-5 

744 

62 

First Nat. City 

863*4 

-4 

3-5 

52/- 

44/6 

Hambros 

48/- 


2 8 

27/6 

19/9 

Hill, Samuel 

21/3 

1^1/6 

3>2 

13-95 

4'te 

lOS Ltd. 

85*4 


39.3 

1 1*4 

iOS Mgnt. 

Hongk^g. A Sh. 

815*1 


8<4 

£9*4 

€P% 

£7*i 

’■'4 

4-3 

95/- 

71/- 

Keytar Utlmann 

72/- 


3 5 

41/- 

34/6 

500 

Klalnwort Ban. 

34/6 


3 5 

6090 

Kradlatbank 

Fr.B.5900 

-too 

25 

337 

290 

Kundankradit 

D.300*t 

+-4 

3>3 

1800 

1706 

Lambert L'Ind. 

Fr.B.I74a 

-30 

4-3 


54/9 

Lloyds 

57/3 

+ 1/6 

4-4 

68*4 

58 

Manuf’s Hanover Trust |59't 



91,400 

67,800 

Madiobancs 

L.87,II0 

+410 

i'j 


Marctntllt Cr«d. 
M«rcury $«a. 
MIdItnd 
Mlfitttr As$«t. 
Montuu Trust 
Morfin J.P. 

N«t. A Grlndltya 
Nk. Aunra ., 

Nu. Com. Cfp. 
Nat. Wott. 

Norsk. Cradicbk. 
Koyil Canada 
Schrodors 
Slaear WsIkor See. 
Sodato Ganaral 


Fr.B.12.725 - 325 


Standard A Chirttrtd 38/9 
Sum Fr.'iSO 7 

Swiss Bank Pr.S.267S +5 

Union Bank Fr.S.3S90 -100 

Union Discount 53/3 -1-3/3 

Utd. Dom. Tsc. 25/6 -9d 


IntwwMo 
Allianz Varslch. 

Ass. Gonfrall 
Comm. Unten 
Esf la Scar 
Equit. A Law Ufa 
Gan. AeeMant 
Guardian Royal Exch. 
Lagal A Ganaral 
Nat. Nadritndn. 

PaafI 
Phoanik 
Prudanclai ‘A’ 

Royal 

Sun Aillanea 
Talaho Mar. A F. 
Toklo Marina 
Vehicia A ^n, 
Zurich Ins. 

BtowmImi BtCt 
Alllad Brawarias 
Ban. Chkrrtngcon 
Bole N.V. 

Couraga, B. A $. 

Diacillort 

Diaclli.^raint 


D.I569 +9 

L.9t.0S0 +2.050 

51/6 -1/6 

51/6 -d/6 

dl/- +1/- 

IB/6 +3d 

28/6* +1/6 

dl/6* +2/3 

FI.I03»i -51 

d2/-* +d/- 

31/-* +1/9 

d9/6» +2/- 

dl/-* +2/- 

52/6 -6d 

^10 -II 

Yja9 -2 

S!^d900 tl& 


High Low 

ddO 392 

29/9 26/d*s 

206 2 I70B 

IS/d't I2/4*. 

204 168 

IB id’s 

59/3 50/3 

19/6 ld/7>i 

3d/9 30/6 

20/3 IB/Ts 

IO/7*> 9/6 


INTIRMATIONAU OOUM toONOS 


Aanoport da Paris 9% 

Cepanli^ Talaphono 9% 
Courttulds^ , 

Mill Santual Cum VViarrancs7% 

Hill S^ual Ex Warrants 7% 
Inland 9% 

Qtiaanaland^ 

Trust HoMOi Cum Warranu 7*4% 
Trust Hottsas Ex Warranta 1 ^ 4 % 
Unitad l^rchants 9% 


Priea. Changa 

May on 

6, (970 waak 


Last wMk's This waok'a Greta R< 

prleos pricas yipM% 


Dortmund Union 
Guinna^ 
Halnokan 
lOV 

Kliin Brawarias 
Nat. Diitlllars 
Scottish A Nawc. 
ScH. African Br. 
Truman, Hanhry. 
Watnay, Mann 
Whitbraad ‘A* 


Building A BulWini I 
Assoc. Portland 
BPB Induttrlat 
Cimants Lafarga 
Cimantorlos Briq. 

R. Costaln 
Eng. China Clays 
Inc Paint Co. 
(ultamonti 
J. Laifig ‘A' 

London Brick 
Marlay 
Radland 
Rugby Portland 
Tarmac Darby 
Taylor Woodrow 
Vantsu 
G. Wimpoy 


Catering, Hotela, Btc. 
ATV -A’ 2li 

Butlln’s 3/1 

CBS S3 

Forta 'A' 25; 

Granada ‘A‘ 36) 

Grand Matrep. 27/ 

Lyons 'A' 75^ 


IG'^' 

Trust Housas 


Chamleela 

ANIC 

Albright A W. 
Amar. Cyanamid. 
Badlscha Anilln 

c8A(Batia) 

Dow. 

Dupont 

Fiaons 

Ganaral Anillna 
Hoachst 
Hoffmn Ganuss 
Id 

Laporta Inds. 

MMsanto 

Montacaclnl-Edls. 

MOfain nyiirOc 

Mzar 

Rhone Poulenc 
Sblvay ‘A* 

St. Qobain 
Takada Chamieai 


Coal A Steel 

Arbad 

BeeWoham 

Broken Hill Pcy. 
Danain Ingwy. 
Finaldar 
Fried. Krunp 
Galaanklrdtanar 
Grangesberg 
Hoaafih 
Hoogovan 
Manneamann 
Rhainscahl 
Thyssen Huacta 
, Uglno Kuhlman 
Union 5^ 5 A 
U.S. Steal 


LlldO -25 

’•Ss t? 

D.IB5B +d-3 


Fr.S.ld7000- 5000 
d8/l(Ps +2/- 


1985 

iOB-l 

lOB-i 

844 

1982 

lOO-i 

99**-|00*4 

8‘84 

197S 

101-2 

I00<i.l4 

f-86 

I98S 

I0Q**4F4 

98*.-9*a 

904 

1982 

102**4*4 

IOi**-2*« 

8-80 

1982 

96*s4 

97*14 

707 

1982 

82**44 

824 

8 43 

1985 

98*44*4 

98*4-9** 

9-06 

1985 

iOI-2 

I00**«|*s 

866 

1975 

99-lflO 

99-100 

9-25 

1982 

988 

984 

9 34 

1982 

99<*.|00<i 

99-100 

9-00 

1985 

944*1 

934*1 

8-20 

1985 

8d*«4*4 

83*«4*4 

9-14 

1982 

98-9 

97**4>4 

9-11 

eas. 1970 

Ordinnry 

Price. 

Change 


Stockt 

May 

on 

ih Low 


6, 1970 

waak 


Elactrical A Radio 

A. E,G. 

ASEA 

Am. Tel. & Tel. 

B. I.CC. 

Brown Bover) 'A' 
CG.E 

Chloride Electric 
Comsat 
Decu 
E.M.I. 

Electrolux 'B' 

L.M. Ericeson 'B* 
Gen. Electric 
GEC-EE 

Gen. Tel. A Elec. 
Hitachi 
Hoover A' 

I.B.M. 

int. Computers 

Int. Tal. A Tel. 

Machines Bull 

Matsushita 

Philips Lmp. Wks. 

Piaisay 

RCA 

Radiffuslon 
RcyroHe Parsons 
Siemens 
Sony 

Sperry Rand 
fhomson-Housc. 
Thorn Electrical 
Western Union. 
Wastinhsc. El. 


Engineering 
Aerow *A’ 

Atlas Copco 
B.S.A. 

Babck. A Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 
Demag 
B. Eiliocc 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest. K. A N. 
Gutahoffngi, H. 
Head Wrightion 
Alfred Herbert 
I.M.I. 

Inter. Combstn. 
Inter Comp. Air 
Kullagar ‘B' 
M.A.N. 

Mather A Platt 
Metal Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 
Pachinay 
Ranoid 
Sardt 

Simon Englng. 
Suvaliy ind. 
Stona-Piatt 
John Thompson 
Tuba Invasimanu 
Vickers 

Thoi. W. Ward 
Wellman Eng. 
Weir Group 


Allied Suppliers 56/1 

Ah. Brit. Foods , 9/6 
Assoc. Fisheries 8/1 ( 

Avon Products 514 

47/4'. 37/- Baacham Group lB/3 +3d 

230 185 Baghin Fr. 186 -2 7 4p 

48/6 36/6 BoSm 37/- +6d S'9 

4 12/9*4 Brooke Bond'B' l3/7«s +*4d 4 3 

f t 13/6 Cadbury Schsyappas 13/9 +3d 5-9 

37^ Colf.*Fa)moilva 537*e 3-5 

i-B6 612 Col. Sugar Ref. |A.6'i2 -0 92 ... 


Stock Pneas and Yields oomplled with help from Masers. Yldtam da Coata A Co,: ftamU Lynab. F 
*ExdNldand. || Ex eaptealiaMlon. fEx rights. (d) Mb# itoak. 

yields allowfertaxae7t.6dtln£. 




Id Hie First Boston Corporation. YMid In bracfcoti B on IbraoMt dlvldMd 
tdMo. (n)lniarlmilnMT«duead«rp«iaad. | The not radampBon. 
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.'Hifh 


itief. Chuft riitd 


40S 

2S«0 

Aiao 

3I»5 
299 • 


Low 

Bto^ 

May 4 

1970 

on 

week 

May 4 

Hl|b 

5r 

FitdiLovati 
i^ral Fe^ 


-i’ad 

-50 

4 2 

0 6 

3 5 

S39 


U 

11^ 

J5'« 

ftOTa 

4M0 

2940 

IS«'20 


GItiift 
Htiflx' 
KnAooCorp, 
L*Or«il 


-3S 

+3/- 


920 

75/? 
f3i<« 

«10*« 

Pr^ 4 12 

L494S -54 

Fr.S.29S0 -75 

Fr.2S7 N -t-31 73 


21 22** 

44^ 37/3 

s? i 

^\*M S/i" 

1010 14-70 

303 132 

95'» «9’i 

^04/3 M/O 

MU O'. 

49/3 37/4 

Sf iJ? 

»4 11*4 

21 IP*. 


AlrlliiM*Shl|iplii| 
Amcrtttn Airthivs' 
Bm. A Comm. 
CimmtII Liird 
Cuntrd 
Fgrntu Withy 
Hirlmd A w^m 
JipM Air Linos 
KLH 

Lufchsnia 
Ocwn Stoimilifp' 


P. A O. DtM. 
Swsdt Hunctr 
Svomiir (Aurtr) 
TWA 

Unliod Alrllnos 



3-1 
I 6 
2-9 


O'O 


114 

99’a 

Proecar Gambia 

•94 

- 14 

30 

26/IO’a 

21/9 

44/1’. 

4337’. 

Ranki*Havts 

22/9 

-l/l*. 

7.9 

% 

Reckitc A Calm. 

44/1'. 

-4’al 

3 4 

Sandot 

Fr.S.3BOO 

-100 

17 

1^4 

II/- 

^niars 

Tata A Lyle 

11/7*. 

-f3d 

4-0 

27/10*. 

22/9 

23/- 

+3d 

1-7 

14/9 

14/1'. 

Unlgau 

Unilever 

14/3 

-2'4d 

5 3 


44/3 

44/3 

- 3/l*s 

4-2 

’inia 

ISO/. 

Unilever NV, 

ism 

+ 1/3 

5-0 

30 

28/4 

United Biscuits 

3i/i 

4-3 



Motors. Aivtraft 




17/4 

13/4 

14/3 

Assoc. Enginrg. 

i/Ts 

+6d 

5-4 

8/11*4 

16*4 

BLMC 


6 0 

31*4 

Boeing 

•I9S 

-V 

... 

44*4 

36*: 

Caterpillar Tract 
Chrysler 

•31*. 

„ 1*4 

3-1 

35*4 

23 

•23*4 

1*4 

2 5 

136-9 

IQ6’t 

Citroen 

Fr. 104 

-1 

... 

402 

366 

Dilmler-Benx 

D399 

^19 

1 7 


16/4 

Dowty Group 


+ 1/3 

5 5 


30/i0’i 

Dunlop 

Flat 

L.isi5 

■':!? 

5-0 
3 4 

S'- 

fit 

Ford (BDR) 

Gan. Oynamio 

n?*i 

t 3d 

•4'3*4 

49 

4-3 

5ft 


Gan. Mts. (Un.) 
Goodyear 

i^4 

t-9d 

*• 

4 B 

37 

45/9 

30/10*1 

Hawkar Siddeley 

Y.240 

1-3/4’, 

7 2 

St 

St 

Honda (EDR) 

Komatiu 

-9d 

-26 

4-1 

3-5 

21 

11*4 

Lockheed 

• i2'4 



73/4 

54/3 

J. Lucas 

S4J9 

■'2/6 

3-3 

14*4 

27'. 

13’. 

14*. 

Musey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 

•C.13’4 

•!«*• 

’ 1 


1700 

648 

Michalln '6' 

Fr.l407 

49 

l-l 

200 

170 

Ntssan Motor 

Y.ITl 

-2 

4 7 

284-4 

138*1 

Paugeot 

PtrellLSpa 

Fr.2SI 

+ 1 4 

25 

3990 

3115 

L.3200 


3 t 

25/1'. 

17/9 

Rolls'Royce 

18/3 


4 5 

6/i*. 


Rootes Mtrs. 'A' 

4/i 

-3d 


26/4*. 

•*/3 

Smiths Induit. 

20/1 *1 

-7’,d 

5-4 

213 

140 

Steyr-Omler-Pch. 


-1 

4 3 

398 

319 

Toyota Motors 

Y.397 

tSO 

2 0 

40*4 

26*t 

Unitsd Aircraft 

•29*4 

-•a 


299», 

241 

Volkiwagan 

0.240’. 

+5’* 

39 

435 

304 

Volvo 

Krl40 

-29 

2-5 


AM's 

Wastland 

7/1*. 

.4 9d 

8 4 

10/7*. 

WIimoc-Braaden 

lO/7'a 

6d 

5 6 



OffRca Bquip.. Photo. 



540 

406 

Canon Camera 

Y.406 

-37 

1-8 

84 

71*. 

Eastman Kodak 

•49 

- S 

1 9 

454 

445 

Fuji Photo 

Y.494 

-24 

IS 

1894 

1500 

Gevaart Photo. 

Fr.B.I520 

-20 

3 9 

8^3 

53/4 

Cestetner 'A' 


+2/- 

2 0 


524 

Nippon Optical 

-49 

1 4 

3989 

3001 

Olivetti PrIv. 

L.ai65 

-20 

2 8 

34/9 

III*. 

Jft 

Oulid 

Xerox 

X 

-9d 

-S’* 

3 6 
0;7 



PaperAPuMlahifit 

tfltu 

fl/6 

h3d 

6 0 
7-0 

54/- 

12/IO’s 

tflu 

Bowater Paper 

British Printing 

Bunil Pulp A P 

Crown Zeller. 

18/- 

35)4 

X 

•2$*. 

-3’, 

4- 4 

5- 4 

25/1 •• 

20/10*1 

ORG 

fJ/To*. 

8/7*. 

•C.29’. 

+ 1/- 

6 2 

tS/IO’i 

II/- 

Int. Publishing 

+2’*d 

6 5 

55?’- 

3^ 

Inveretk Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 



85*4 

18’* 

McGraw Hill 

•>8 

-2 

3 9 

29/9 

25/4 

News of the WId. 


-4d 

7-2 

32/- 

10/- 

Pearson Pub. 

21/- 

-6d 

4-7 

47/- 

39/4 

Penguin Pub. 

Reed Group 

40/- 

M/9 

IS 

SS/3 

391 

42/4 

+2^6 

5 9 

59/- 


W. H. Smith 'A' 

53/4 

-3/- 

4-0 

23/6 

sst 

Thomson Organ. 

17/- 

■fjd 

8 2 

»/3 

Wiggins Teape 

52/- 


4-4 



Property 



2-8 

iik' 

11/8*4 

Capital A Counties 


-3d 

IIB 9 

17/- 

Hammersns. 'A' 

109/- 

+•/- 

1-0 

29/4’4 

22'/9 

Land Securltlei 

Uli 

+ 1/9 

2-9 

14^ 

11/3 

Lon. March, Secs. 

12/2*4 

-S*4d 

3 3 

25/S’. 

20^ 

Mecrepoltnn Eat A Pty 21/4 

+9d 

3 2 


Si- 

Sc. Martins 

S. G. Immobitaire 


+6d 

+ 104.75 

2-4 

4-1 

25/. 

20/9 

Star (Gc. Brltalh) 

22/1’. 

+ 1/4’. 

3-4 

124/- 

23/4'» 

85/- 
19/1 <> 

Stock Conversn, 

101/4 

+9/- 

O'S 

TraMgar House 

19/to*. 

3-0 


1970 



Jrto^ - ChM^ ][W41 
H«r on ■ 

6t;l93p0 j.wwok 


17^ 


>jis 

IT- 

3' 

tit 


4.1 

3 4 
4-4 
5 1 

3-4 

(n) 


+ 1/- 
+tu 
Pr.A.2750 +910 

^7* 


109-2 90-3 

SO'i 3('i 

22/4 20/> 

M/0>4 8/l>. 

n/9 lb/- 

se wi" 

8/0*« 5/5*4 

47/4 43/4 

54 37'4 

90 90 

147 135 

14/9 ny- 

11/3 O/7'i 


mtiemory V 
.«rlmporlui 
Nockormin 
Nouvollos Gtli. 

O.K. Aamrs 'A' 
Printomps 
ProvM. Ciothi. 

Soort Roobuck 
Tosco Scorti 
Unltod Orapery 
Woolworch 
ToxcIIm, Clothing 
AKZO 
Burlington 

Cirpots IncornaclontI 
Carrington A 0. 
C^s, Pena. 
Courtsulds 
Ganeico 
Eng. Calico 
Snia VisGOip Priv. 
Stovons, J. P. 

Tol|ln 
Toriv Ind 
W«ic Riding W. 


S?4S 

0146 

Frl45 

U5I 

?i!7 

f^'a 


-3'a 

-1-1/4’. 
+30 

. -1*4 

lA.3 27** -0 4 


0.93 
Fr.223 
102/4 
Fr.l43 I 

Si-a 

13/7'a 

Situ 


FI.82 I 
•37 

¥ 

mu 

24/1’* 

tfd*. 

%% 

936*4 

Y.02 

Y.I34 

11/3 

»/« 


io 3 

:?^4 

-4d 

-in 

■f-l/- 

+l’l 

+3d 

-17 

tltd 

+*4d 

-4'. 


r'3d 
- 4». 


29/3 
19/4 
15/1’. 
12/6 
19/3 
2l/7’i 
16/9 

if 

233’. 

174 

IS/9 


Brit. Amor. Tob. 

Csrrtns ‘B’ 

Gillther 

impsriil Tobace. 

Rombrandc 

Utllitios/lUils 

Csnsdian Pacific 

Chubu 

Chupku 

Cons. Edison 

E.B.E.S. 

Inurcom. 

Kansal Eltc. P. 
RW.E. 

Tokyo Eltc, Power 
Tokyo Gas 
Invoat. Trusts 
Alliance Trust 
Atlas Elac. 

B.E.T. Otfd. 

British Assets 
Cable A Wireless 
Foreign A Col. 
Globe Inv. 
Industrial A Gen. 
Mercantile Inv. 
Robeco 
Roilneo 
Wlun Inv. 


100/- +3/- 

4/9 -4‘kI 

21/9 +6d 

15/3 +I0'id 

29/- 3/- 

•C.59’i +1*4 

Y,430 -8 

Y7I0 -IS 

•25*4 -n 

Fr. B.2454 -24 

Fr,B.I808 -32 

Y.440 
D.I80 7 
Y.624 
Y,86 


3 

+2 1 

-4 

-3 


477-9 394 Air Llqulde 

9/4 4/4 Allied E.P. 

33/4 25/4 William Baird 

34/4 29/9 


30/- 
19/4 
IS/4 
13/9 
lO/T*. 
22/9 
19/- 
17/1’, 
8 / 1 '. 
Fill8 4 
FI.174 
14/1’. 

Fr.376 

31/3* 


-f I/- 

+ l’.d 
+3d 
-l'.d 
. I’ld 

,*4d 

-4-5 
-3 2 
+ l’td 


4- ’9 

3 8 

4 4 

n 

5- 5 

8-2 

3- 7 

4- 2 
7'3 

5- 5 
6 3 
4-4 

4- 5 
7-4 

6- 3 

5- 9 
l-l 


7 9 
70 
7-0 

5 9 
4-1 

7 4 
4 5 

8 0 

6 6 

3 4 

3 7 

4 0 
2<l 
3 7 

2 5 

3 4 

4 5 
4 9 
4-9 

1- l 

2 - 2 

2-4 

4-3 

7-7 

48 


i/'fi’s 

T 

46/3 34/9 

171/3 127/4 

se s? 


37 
59S 
114’. 
213 

]}^l^ 

23/4*1 

24/10*. 

13/10’. 

SC* 

\lh 

499 


27*4 

31*. 

47*. 

2192 

24’a 

£22*b 

79/- 

52*4 

43*. 

43 

3]’. 


123/9 

/4/4'. 

44/3 

232/4 

IP’s 

3500 

39*. 

IS 

52/4 

43/9 

% 

44’* 

54*4 

?S/- 

135 

141/- 

40/4 

75/9 

197/4 

1954 

155/. 


c 

i/t 


i?/? 

:ji?4 

3 % 


BrKteh Mttolr 
Brltlsh Oxygen 
British Ro^ 
Cope Allmaif 
OeURue 
Oalgety 
Hays Wharf 
Hudson's Bay 
Inehcape 
C. Itoh 


555 

BTa 

159 

18/4^4 

72/- 

20/7*1 

V- 

419-2 

84/4 

22^4 

24 

34’s 

2010 

20*4 

£18 

41/4’. 

40’4 

35*. 

52 

24’. 


95/- 

57/3 

54/- 

49/9 

134/3 

44(V- 

II8/I’. 

180/- 

23*. 

3100 

32*4 

fi?. 

40’* 

44** 

24/3 

isrt 

w 

f4 

1812 

94/4 

34/4 


Llng-Tamee^Vought 
Litton Induitrias 
Mecallgestilaehaft 
Minneta M. A M. 


Rank Org. 'A' 
Bean 'A* 

SMtIW 

Thet. Tilling 
Turner A Newell 
Union Cerblde 
Wllkinaon Swd. 

OH 

Aquitaine 
Brit. Petroleum 
Burmih Oil 
Qe. Petreles 
Continental Oil 
Gulf Oil 
.^tobll Olt 
Patrdflna 
Phillips Patroleum 



Shall Transport 


43d 

4 8 

Sun. Oil atif. 

UOP* 

-1*1 

2 7 

Stan. OH Indiana 

SIS’, 

-!•* 

6 5 

Stan. Oil N.J. 

ca 

-U 

7 0 

Texaco Inc. 

GoM Mlnaa-nran* 

-I'i 

6 5 

OFSIT 

120/. 

\-\f3 

4 8 

Anglo-American 


-7’al 

2 5 

Charter Cons. 

54/3 

^11} 

+3d 

2 4 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

-9d 

2 6 

General Mining 

157/4* 

■-30/- 

5 4 

J'burg. Cons. 
RandSelacclon 

940h 

142/4 

1 9 

3 5 

Union Corpn. 

211/3 

-12/4 

2 4 

Minot A Mataie 

Alcan Alum. 

•C.24’4 

+*, 


Aiussulsie 

Fr.S.3IOO 

-80 

2 4 

Amar. Met. Cllm. 

•34’, 

+*« 

4-1 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

5/3 

i3d 

7-1 

Anaconde 

•26*. 


3-0 

C.A.S.T. 

39/9 

-9d 

5-0 

Cons’d Tin Smelters 

58/-* 

-1/- 

4-0 

De Baers Oefd. 

+6d 

3-0 


Falconbridgt 
Intar. Niekal 
Kennacott 
Lonrho 
' Mount Isa 


Petgiaterirust Plat. 
Raynoldi Matali 
R.T.Z. 


Roan Sel. Trust 
Selaction Trust 
Union Mlnlerc 
Waetarn Mining 
Zamblat Ang.>Am. 

PlMitatlons. Btc. 
Assam Cens'd. 
Cons. T. A Lndi. 
Guthfie 

Highinds. A Low. 
Jokai 

Plantation HIdgi. 


:.I57 
W3U 

•47*. 

% 

Fr.l03 

&]L- 

59/-* 

155/- 

Fr.B.I8l4 

101 /- 

43/- 


+4’. 

-*a 

-3*. 

-9d 

+2/4 

4 l’» 

je 

+3/. 

+1/- 

+2/- 

■■'S4 

+ 4/4 

+ 1 /- 


58/- ~6d 

Jlr ...’' 

8/9 +9d 

3/3*4 -l’4d 


Money Market Indicelors 

Amarlean money and atock markets dominated the.monetary 
scene, the U5 Treasury bill rate coming out above 7 per cent for 
the first time einoe Februery 11, but London's money markete 
generally tending to reflect a preference for liquidity instilled by 
Well Street'a headlong retreat. A further shift of the cevan-dey 
rate in the intar-bank market produced a low pince the beginning 
of February, 1969. The seven-day rate in the EurodbHar market 
was alto lower, but three-montha' money carried an unchanged 
Bi par cant. 


Treasury BHi Tanderi 


Oats of 
Tender 
1949 
May 2 

I97Q 

Jan. 

Feb. 


91-OaY 
100 0 


Applied 

for 


Apr. 


• 1 , 


100 0 
100 0 
80 0 
80 0 
80 0 
800 
800 
BOO 
110 0 
120-0 
80-0 
80 0 
80 0 
80-0 


242 7 
214 I 
181 4 
185-0 
174-0 
147-0 
183 I 
1705 
203 5 
195-1 
172 4 
173-8 
158 4 
142 5 


91.Day 
Avaraec 
rata of 
Allotment 

I. d. 

155 8 54 


150 2-54 
151. 3 48 
152 3-45 
152 2 9t 

151 10 43 
144 4.99 

144 Ir54 

145 2 22 
143 4-42 
143 5 22 
141 10 93 

134 4 -14 

135 5 57 
135 10 47 


Tender 

Allotted Issue 
at Max. Out- 
Rate* standing 

^ 1,1500 


Key Money and Arbitrage Ratea 
Lendoni May 4 

Bank Rate 

(from 7’.%, 15/4/70) 

Oapoalt ratat! 

7 days’ rwtiea; 

Clearing banks 
Dlieeunc houses 
Local authoriclas 
3 mantht' /Ixed; 

Local authorities 


% 

7 


5 

S’. 

7'. 


5 5 
3-4 

1- 8 

2- 4 

2- 4 

3- 7 

1- 9 
14-6 
10-9 

2- 1 
4 7 
0-2 
14-4 


15-2 

9 3 

10 2 
4 8 

11-4 


BufoataHIng dopoalta 

(In Paris): 

1 days' ^tce 8 

3 months' 9** 

NRW YORK 
TNaHiry billi 7 18 
Cm. of Oapoalt 8-00 


Finance houses 


41 

3 

12 

98 

32 

7 

20 

34 

50 
45 

51 
M 
24 


May lit» Indore for 9|-dby bills, at <?B 4t. 
per cant, higher tenders being allotted In foil. The 
‘ was for 000 milKon 9l>day bills. 


1.380- 0 

1.380- 0 

1.380- 0 
1,340-0 
1.340 0 
1.320-0 
1.280-0 
1.240 0 
1.200-0 
1,190 0 
UlO 0 
1,1900 

, 1,170-0 
1.150-0 
Id*., aecured' 
oflbr for this 


4»si 


7 days' 

Treasury iUls 
3 months’ 

Burodellar dopealt*) 

7 days' nodes 7U 

3 menchi' 8's 

Covered ArWtrago 
|4irfini (l/nenthi’) 


8 <* 

8*s-8’, 


7’a 


Spesrata 62-4043 
Forward discount 


Buredoilar/UK laeal 
authofi^foa 
ImrodoUafVli 


itfiWleHar/CIK local 


(3 mentfii').* ' 

'u eanu 

PorwarKoovar 


(3 months*) : 
Annual int. cost 


Iftvaitmffit eurransiyi 

Inveatment • 2PP*% pram 

In favour of 1 

Laic weak % 

This week % 

KLYork **a 

H. York • 

N. York »>ia 

N. York 

N. York *u 

London 

[7 days’) 


tf.YbrH ’b 

N. Yrtrk 

N. York ' 

N: York 





Genlial li0atliig% a 

giaathe^ 



Eqiedally in Sonuner. 




Central heating's hot stuff in winter. But not too 
hot in summer. It lies idle. Which is more than you 
can say about our air conditioners. 

They work all year keeping 
you at the temperature you 
kebest. '' 

Warm you when it's cold. 

Cool you when it's hot. 

Filter the air, removing dirt 
and smut. 

And dehumidify humidity. 

Air conditioning is the only 
system that does all mat. 

And our air conditioners do 
more than that. 



Or less, if you want to look at it that way. For a 
start, they make less noise. C?uieter than most 
fan heaters. 

And they cause less trouble. 
Because they don't go through 
outside walls troublmg landlords 
and planning authorities. 

Send us this coupon and 
we '11 tell you all aboutthem. 

A complete range from 
office units to big packaged 
models. 

And every month from 
fune to December will be just 
like spring. 



AiiToiamolim 

A member of the Cope Allman ■ 

International group of companies ■ 

Stewart King Induatrios Ltd., Waterlooville, Portsmouth POT 7YT. Tel; Waterloovill© (07014) 51133 m 

Central heating's killing me. Tell me about air conditioning. S 

NAME.. ! 

company...... •....! 


\tAIRKIH6 












New Gimax dec^Txik: 
ekctric tnjdcs can now wcxk kxiger sl^ 


Anydiing that can make an electric truck 
{induce more work for every battery charge 
sound economic sense. That’s why we 
deaigned SCR *72 the new Climax electronic 
contrbl system. SCR’72 is the latest thing in 
electronic control. It gives smooth, stepless 
accderation and is so economical on battery 
power that Climax electric trudks can work 
longer shifts without recharging. Or SCR’72 
can increase your work rate on standard 
shifb. Or if your trucks work only short shifts, 


□imax SCR'72 means you can buy smaller^r^SCR’yi; 

cheaper batteries. So every way you Bave> _ 

SCR’72 was designed ^max 8HI| 

for their new range of Electric Fork if i 

Trucks. Unlike proprietary iqrstems, ||| J J 
which were not originaUy designed for H 
arduous fork truck applicadon, CHmax |B 
SCR’72 fits its role p^ecdy and its 
outstanding efficiency is nof affected 
by any sort of compromise. You won*t 
find a single gimmidc in 


just the good, sound engineering thiA 
has made Climax fiimOus. SClk^72 
ma^ may not have been die Add 
electronic control syilTO on 
w ^ die market but it will hat. 

m n 

IImim electric fork trudcs and 
SCSCT2*Ri9igo20S^9ip4 
MB m andarraf^efarmr 
^ipi Te^hmal Reprrnenmm \ 



OiventryCliiiiaxtisiAimLtdWiddiii^^ CVi 4DX 











DATSUN wins 

East African Safari Rally 

triple crown 

I 

\ 

r 



The world famous Safari Rally's 3,200 miles of rock, 
sand, dust, mud and more mud are a formidable 
challenge to any driver or vehicle. Datsuns and their 
drtvers showed their mettle again this year by taking 
both first and second places, as well as‘4th, 7th, 11th, 
and 12th. Out of a total of 94 entries, only 19 cars 
Ktually finished the race, a drop-out rate that proves 
Mtter than words how gruelling the rally was. Besides 
the championship, Ojltsun swept both class and 
team prizes. 


So when we talk about the unexcelled performance 
of Nissan vehicles, it's more than empty propaganda. 
The Safari result speaks for itself. Now, with this 
victory under our belt we are set to face our next big 
chaTlenge... the obstacle strewn course of the 70's. 
This time we'll be racing over 10 years of pollution 
problems, safety regulations, corhpetition and 
more competition. We feel we had what it takes to 
come out on top. 

For us, the 70's show exciting .promise. 


NISSAN MOTOR CO^ LTO. 
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Election, igjo 

Evciy indicauir <>f Labour’s 
rcrnarkabU* recovery ihis ueck 
conibliiod lo drive Mr Wilson 
towards a June election, pa.i;e 13 
Our special ward - by - ward 
analysis of Iasi week's local elec¬ 
tion results in marj;inal Cfuistitu- 
encics suggesisi an overall Labour 
majority of about 50 in the 
Commons, page i,j. The local 
election results in detail, page -jn. 


The market test 

What the stock market thinks of 
Mr Wilson's chances — and 
Britain's economic prospects, 
page 57. Wall Street and Mr 
Bcrnic Cornfcld lielp on the 
further collapse^/ page 76. 


The river war 

By his (]amb^)dian adventure 
President Nixon is bringing the 
American people together as he 
promised to do—but many of 
them in opposition to his ])olicies, 
page 11. "I’he South Vietnamese 
lake r>ver the operation, and its 
military beiudits, page iti. I'he 
haul, page 31. 


Coulrnts 


Volume 235 Number 6612 


>3 

i’or Ever And Ever 


14 

Wibon bv Fifty ? 


it) 

The River War 


»7 

The Gutunen’s Shadow 

Britain 

■JO 

The town halls stay Forv— bui the voters surge 
!)at. k to Labonr : Venereal diseases ; Welwyn 
Carden City 

1 he World 


International Report : If only the hawk's 
swoop could hr followed bv a dove ; Israel : 
Cambodia ; India ; (iennnny ; The EEC ; 
Cornecon ; Utionda ; Fortti t^uese Africa 
American Survey : Nt w dirnensions for dissent ; 
Bad jobs ; Protest proliferates ; Without 
Renther ; Snipin^i at the SST ; Business taken 
aback ; TV and Caesar*.\ wife 


•11 







Pilkington man 

"J'he six>w(‘ek revolt of 8,Boo 
well-paid workers agaiifsl a 
paternal management and a 
moderate trade union is some¬ 
thing more British managements 
will have to watch for, page (>3. 


More troubles 

Mr Jack Lynch and Major James 
Chlchcster-Clark are scn.sible, 
unzcalous men in pow-cr in 
Ireland. Their remaining politi¬ 
cal strength will be tested to the 
full this summer, page 17. 


Slump, comrades ? 

The Russians have their econ¬ 
omic worries, too» and arc split 
wide open on how to deal with 
them, page 59. And, Come,con 
leaders are grinding their own 
axes in Warsaw, page 36. 



Short-sighted phoenix 

With this issue: a special report 
by Norman Macrae oh the Buro- 
pcalti Economic Community, and 
Britain's pimpccts of ;gctting in. 


Business Brief '^4 Advertising sheds its glamour 


Business 


I'he Markets Aren't Stupid 
The Anti-Money Game 
}lt)w Are Things Back Hr>me, Comrade ? 
Britain : The revedf of Pilkington man ; Food ; 
('> 1 M i Cammdl Land; Cominji: up roses; 
Employment aticncie^ ; .Aerountaney ; ROAC 
International : Germany goes on and on ; 
France ; Italy's south ; Freight ; Comsat ; 
Serr ices include a cow ; Machine tools 
Investment : Who's for jumping into the ditch 
with Bernie ? ; Investors Overseas Services; 
Nippon Elec trie ; Teacher ; Australian Indus- 
trials ; Confectionery ; Rachelle (Soft Drinks) 


Stock Prices 
and Yields i o;, 
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Bank Employees 

Sir —^Thc constitution of the National Union 
of Bank Employees does not provide for 
capitation to the funds of any political party. 
Nor does it permit the calling of a strike 
without a secret ballot being held first, .These 
two rules* have marked out this union from 
many others and made it acceptable to very 
many bank men and women. 

It seems likely that this weekend the secret 
ballot i.s to be abolished, because it restrains 
the union militants too much. Mass meetings 
may applaud union policy, but passions die 
and tempers cool in the weeks that follow 
while a ballot is arranged. It is proposed to 
place full powers in the hands of the national 
executive committee to order the membership 
to withdraw its labour. We arc told that the 
executive has its finger on the pulse of 
the membership through its field oiganiscrs. 
The integrity and good faith of the present 
executive is not in question, but there arc 
not enough paid officials, partly because 
subscriptions arc only £4 per year, and past 
experience suggests that accuracy of records 
is not the unions strong point. I therefore 
question the capacity of the staff to fulfil its 
task in this >rcsppct with speed, efficiency and 
accuracy. 

If this motion is approved the union is 
certain to lose members. Our ultimate 
democratic safeguard is bring removed. 
Members will be able to be manipulated to 
strangle the banks. We may be obliged to 
join our Irish colleagues who arc once more 
on strike, and wc will see opened the flood¬ 
gates to the closed shop, to fear, duress and 
intimidation. 

I feel quite sure that most members arc 
unaware of this development and that as they 
learn of it, their renewals will not be forth¬ 
coming. If this happens the union’s position' 
vis-k-vis the joint negotiating council will 
suffer a severe setback.—Yours faithfully, 
London, ECq Brian Armstrong 

Quebec^s Nationalists 

Sm—The references to the Quebec election 
(May irnd) indicate that your correspondent 
has not done his homework cm the past and 
present history of Quebec nationalism. There 
have been, still arc and possibly always will 
be several discfect nationalistic elements in 
Quebec which can be united at intervals to 
command the allegiance of up to 25 per cent 
of Quebec’s popular vote. 

The last time this happened was during a 
wartime election in the 1940s. Then Le Bloc 
Populaire, a loose federation of right- and 
left-wing nationalists united by their opposi¬ 
tion to involvement in “ England's war,” 
returned eight members to the province's 
legislature with roughly the same percentage 
of the popular vote as Levesque’s Parti 
Quebegois has just received. 

One of Lc Blocks elected members was the 
late Andr6 Laurendcau, who later became a 
staunch federalist and co-chairman of the 
Ro^ Commission on Bilingualism and 
Eici|l|iAralism. Another Bloc supporter was 


the present mayor of Montreal, Jean Drapeau. 

The success, in terms of popular vote, ol 
Le Bloc Populaire was probably greater than 
that of Le Parti Qu^begois when one realises 
that Levesque's PQ had the full attention and 
sympathy of the news media as well as 
considerable support from the newly 
enfranchised 18- to 21-year-olds. Moreover, 
the issues raised in the 194ns were those of 
nationalism, whereas Levesque has consistently 
tried to sugarcoat the pill m nationalism with 
economic theory. In spite of these plus factors, 
Le Parti Qu^begois did no better at the polls 
than Le Bloc Populaire, and many predict 
that the PQ, like Le Bloc, will undergo a 
process of post-electoral disintegration. Plus 
ga change .'—Yours faithfully, 

Montreal Mildred Brocklehurst 


Cambodia 

Sir —Prince Sihanouk managed to maintain 
peace in Cambodia by allowing the North 
Vietnamese to use the " Ho Chi Minh trail ” 
and bring in supplies and by refusing to allow 
ihe Americans to attack the North Vietnamese 
on Cambodian territory. This seemed to be 
the only way possible for a small country, 
unable to force a military soluHon, to operate. 
You term this ” hardly neutral,” but most 
would call it sensible. The years of bloodshed 
and suffering in Vietnam and Laos can only 
confirm us in these views. 

The new leaders took control for purely 
selfish reasons. Sihanouk had kept peace and 
was quite popular among all save the upper 
cla.ss, which had lost some of its privileged 
status under him. The coup was only an 
attempt to regain this status. It was obvious 
to all that a crisis with the North Vietnamese 
must result from Sihanouk’s downfall. Thus 
the only course for a patriotic Cambodian 
would have been to retain Sihanouk as long 
as the Vietnamese war continued. You arc 
generous to refer to Lon Nol and Prince Sirik 
Matak as ” neutralists ” after they have asked 
for American aid to meet a confrontation that 
they have knowingly brought on themselves. 
You say that, thanks to Sihanouk, Cambodia 
now faces the same fate as Vietnam. If 
Cambodia is now facing the fate of Vietnam, 
it is largely thanks to those who have so 
thoughtle.ssly seized power at such a delicate 
time in Cambodian history.—Yours faithfully, 
Oakland, California Julie K. Goeltz 


se^ra hao/ been rising ra|ddlyt as 
F inancial year 1964 .. 

^ 9 ^ . 2»74S»479 

1966 . 
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1969 

Tokyo monorail, which used to be in deficit 
at the beginning, drew iip a three-year pro¬ 
gramme to go into the black and launched it 
m 1968. The aim of the programme was 
already achieved in 1969.—Yours faithfully, 

JiRO Kumaoai 

Tokyo Japan Monorail Association 


Management by Objectives 

Sir —We first adopted Management . by 
Objectives (April 25th} s^bout 5I years ago 
at one of the Black Clawson Company 
divisions, though, of course, we were not 
sure then What to call our new invention. 

We found that in addition to the other 
virtues discussed in your article, which proved 
quite real, we could tie salary progress quite 
specifically into the meeting of the objectives. 

Since in an inflationary era good men In 
any event are bound to receive salary increases, 
our co.sts of doing business were not thereby 
increased. Furthermoie, by creating stable 
mutually detemriiicd expectations, dissatisfac¬ 
tion came into the open and could be handled. 
The result was a considerably higher level 
of managerial satisfaction and a considerably 
lower level of useless, guidepostlcss discussions 
on salary questions.—Yours faithfully, 
Winnetka, Illinois Paul M. Levine 


Conservation 

Sir —It is not normally my practice to reply 
to reviewers, and indeed I am doubtful 
whether to class as such the anonymous scribe 
who contributed to your issue of April i8th 
a trite essay headed by the name of my book 
” The Environmental Revolution ” without 
managing to put in a single word about it. 

He has however made the assertion that 
“ Mr Nicholson still carries the chip on his 
shoulder that he acquired in 14 years of 
running Britain’s now reshaped Nature 
Conservancy.’' Apart from the ** now 
reshaped ” which is just wrong, 1 consider 
this statement defamatory, since it clearly 
implies that 1 have allowed my professional 
judgment, on matters 011 which 1 am in prac¬ 
tice as a consultant, to be distorted by a 
personal grudge. No such grudge exists. How 


Tokyo Monorail 

Sir —You published an article entitled ” Air¬ 
borne motorways can pay ” (April 4th) in 
which Tokyo’s monorail was described as a 
failure. This is entirely wrong. Ihe error 
apparently arose from a short-sighted obser¬ 
vation based on the number of passengers 
carried by Tokyo motiorall in the period from 
its inauguration in 1964 to 196(1. This is 
eloquently testified to by the actual business 
results shown by Tokyo monorail after 1966. 
Nowadays the motorway linking central 
Tokyo with Haneda Airport is often so con¬ 
gested as to be nearly paralysed: people caU it 
a snailway. There have been numerous cases 
of passcng«'rs missing aeroplanes leaving 
Haneda because of traffic jams on the motor* 
way. Airlines have had to put up posters 
saying that passengers trying to catch planes 
at Haneda should use the monorail ii they 
possibly can. 

By contrast the Tokyo monorail is becom¬ 
ing incireasuigly popular as k way of readling 
Haneda on time. The number of its 


could it when I was enabled and helped to 
increase the conservancy’s budget some 
.sevenfold while 1 was running it, and to build 
up the biggest and best team in the world of 
scientists working on conservation ? 

Certainly I had to fight many haUles against 
the bureaucracy %vhieb I have been attacking 
for 40 years, but I had the satisfaction of 
winning most of them. Certamly 1 have many 
criticisms of those whose environmental 
illiteracy is so smugly shared by your reviewer, 
but except in such backward circles as yours 
these criticisms are widely shared, and it is 
wishful thinking to regard them as personal. 

To impute, without a word of justification, 
an imaginary individual malice as an explana¬ 
tion of weil-Tcasoned criticisms which are 
ignored is a form of journalism totally 
unworthy of The Economist. Indeed if the 
chips are down aiid your reviewer’s cowardly 
anonymity is lifted It will be interesting to 
prebe what particular chips on his own 
shoulder lead him to treat with such snide 
triviality issues which many leaders of opinion 
recognise as among the most Serious of our 
^’titne.—Youra fatiN&lly, , 

London, SWs . 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£BOOO PA /IMO OVER 



DIRECTOR DESIGNATE 

FOH HHim 

OiTd of the best known groups in the food industry, with 
a rapidly expanding, multi-million pound turnover, 
requires an outetanding man to complete its top 
management team. After a brief introductory period 
the intention is that he should very quiick}y take over 
senior responsibility within a large and growlpg ditiaion 
of the group. Here he will acquire a d^tled knoWiedge 
of ail levels of activity and demonstrate that he has 
the enterprise and determination to improve the already 
high standards of performance and profltabillty. The 
right man, aged 30-38, will have a su^eseful record on 
a national scale in the food industr:^ and a high level 
of management ability. The initial salary contemplated 
is in excess of £5,000. Success could bring promotion to 
Divisional Director and a substantial inclose in salary. 
There are the usual fringe benefits. ^ 

(Ref: CM35/3936/TE). 

The identity of candidates will not be revdaled to our 
client without prior permission, AppHoants should 
forward brief details, quoting the reference number, to : 

P.A. Manigement Consultanti Ltd. 

Ptrsennel Services Division, 

60e Knightsbridge, London, SWI 



PROCESS DESIGN MD PMUECT 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


FEASIBILITY STUDIES 
PROCESS AND BASIC ENGMEERINC 
CONSTltUCTiDN PROJECT MANAGEMENT 




APPLICATIONS INVITED FROM OUTSTANDINO'ENGINEGRS 

-CONSTRUCTION MANAGER (RESIPKNT ENGINCRR) 
—SENIOR PROCESS ENGINEER 
—SNIOR INSTRUMENT ENGINBBR (ELKTHONK) 
-SENIOR ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


KING.WILKINSON, INC. P.O. BOX 2SSS TULSA OKLAHOMA 
USA 

KING.WILKINSON. (INTERNATIONAL) N.V. RO. BOX IDOS 
THE HAGUE , . . 

CAELES ; RAKING TEi^X: 32229 

“ WHERE EXPERIENCE-COUtlT^ 




Investment 


• I Ills is an opportunity to join a small, successful 
team managing a group of Santisli quoted invest¬ 
ment trust conipaniis *ind off-diore funds. The 
portfolio exceeds £ 150M. : 

• A i>mi:(:T()Risrequik'dt^am^ prime responsibility 
for thij American market iirAvliicli a significant share 
of hiasiness is placed. 

• THE criterion i.s evidence of success in the manage- 
ipcnr of substantial funds, including dollar business. 

must be a willingness to travel. 

• INITIAL rcmunefAitidn contprising salary and share 
of profits could be /]K,oOO. 'Car provided. PriYbable 
age, early thirties. , . 

Write in complete conffdenee to G, W. Elnis as 
adviser to tlie company., 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS l.TD 

I O n A I LA M STRI IT • ION l><) N W l N 6 D/ 


General Manager 

• IN this enterprise, the partners are a giant Hritish group 
and a small independent company which has developed 
revolutionary process^sand products for the construction 
and metal-forrning industries. These are .it the early 
stages of international exploitation and the future 
prospects should be outstanding. 

• A GiiNERAi MANAGER is required to build up the 
machinery division of the venture. The scope is 
iinu.siially wide and he will bi* in charge of all design, 
production and commercial matters. 

• THE main requirement is senior management experience 
ill machinery devckSpmcnt. obtained either in a l.irge 
group Or at the head of a small organisation. The b.ick- 
ground could be the machine tool or another precision 

^'^iginccring industry, ^ome knowledge of exporting or 
of overseas, licensing would be an advant.ige, 

• AGJi - probably around 40. Salary negotiable above 
£ 5 , 000 . 

■'^ritc in coniplctt' confidcnci’ to IK K. Drewin as advist-r 
to the organisation. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

^ IQI^ALIAM STKEET • LONDON WIN 6 DJ 
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There ere no flies on this worker... 
and there are plenty like him, down in the Mezzogiorno, 
where sizable factories have been - and still are • going up. 
Recognize the names? 

AERITALIA. ALFA ROMEO. EATON YALE & TOWNE, ENI, 
FIAT, HENSENBERGER, ITALSIDER, KLOPMAN, MONTEDISON. 
NESTLE, OLIVETTI. SOUIBB, SUNBEAM. VILLEROY & ROCHE... 
Here’s where labour’s more plentiful, and environmental, 
economic and production conditions are best. 

Here’s where the Italian government has created 
efficient infrastructures - ports, airports, motorways. 
Here’s the meeting place 

of the ^sa and air routes from the Common Market, 
Eastern Europe and the Third World. 

And an organization you can count on for your investments: 
let lASM act as your agent and adviser. 

Write to lASM, and they’ll tell you 
about the conditions you’ll be working in. 
the easy-term loans you can get 
and the financial contributions the Cases del Mezzogiorno 
makes to new investments; 
they will explain the tax benefits you’re eligible for, 
and steer you safely through the red tape. 
lASM is an organization offering free services to entrepreneurs. 
Invest in what’s new, invest in the Mazzogforno. 

The emerging land of industry’s future in Europe. 

Keep in the picture - get all the information from 

MASM 

institute for Assistance to 
the Development of Southern Italy 
Viele PMsudskl 124 • OBI97 ROME, Ted. 80S241 


* lASM, i non-profit ot<gaA*ntlon connoctod to tht CA88A PER IL MEZZOQIOBNO 



DATSUN wins 

East African Safari Rally 

triple crown 

I 

\ 

r 



The world famous Safari Rally's 3,200 miles of rock, 
sand, dust, mud and more mud are a formidable 
challenge to any driver or vehicle. Datsuns and their 
drtvers showed their mettle again this year by taking 
both first and second places, as well as‘4th, 7th, 11th, 
and 12th. Out of a total of 94 entries, only 19 cars 
Ktually finished the race, a drop-out rate that proves 
Mtter than words how gruelling the rally was. Besides 
the championship, Ojltsun swept both class and 
team prizes. 


So when we talk about the unexcelled performance 
of Nissan vehicles, it's more than empty propaganda. 
The Safari result speaks for itself. Now, with this 
victory under our belt we are set to face our next big 
chaTlenge... the obstacle strewn course of the 70's. 
This time we'll be racing over 10 years of pollution 
problems, safety regulations, corhpetition and 
more competition. We feel we had what it takes to 
come out on top. 

For us, the 70's show exciting .promise. 


NISSAN MOTOR CO^ LTO. 
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Election, igjo 

Evciy indicauir <>f Labour’s 
rcrnarkabU* recovery ihis ueck 
conibliiod lo drive Mr Wilson 
towards a June election, pa.i;e 13 
Our special ward - by - ward 
analysis of Iasi week's local elec¬ 
tion results in marj;inal Cfuistitu- 
encics suggesisi an overall Labour 
majority of about 50 in the 
Commons, page i,j. The local 
election results in detail, page -jn. 


The market test 

What the stock market thinks of 
Mr Wilson's chances — and 
Britain's economic prospects, 
page 57. Wall Street and Mr 
Bcrnic Cornfcld lielp on the 
further collapse^/ page 76. 


The river war 

By his (]amb^)dian adventure 
President Nixon is bringing the 
American people together as he 
promised to do—but many of 
them in opposition to his ])olicies, 
page 11. "I’he South Vietnamese 
lake r>ver the operation, and its 
military beiudits, page iti. I'he 
haul, page 31. 
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The Gutunen’s Shadow 

Britain 

■JO 

The town halls stay Forv— bui the voters surge 
!)at. k to Labonr : Venereal diseases ; Welwyn 
Carden City 

1 he World 


International Report : If only the hawk's 
swoop could hr followed bv a dove ; Israel : 
Cambodia ; India ; (iennnny ; The EEC ; 
Cornecon ; Utionda ; Fortti t^uese Africa 
American Survey : Nt w dirnensions for dissent ; 
Bad jobs ; Protest proliferates ; Without 
Renther ; Snipin^i at the SST ; Business taken 
aback ; TV and Caesar*.\ wife 
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Pilkington man 

"J'he six>w(‘ek revolt of 8,Boo 
well-paid workers agaiifsl a 
paternal management and a 
moderate trade union is some¬ 
thing more British managements 
will have to watch for, page (>3. 


More troubles 

Mr Jack Lynch and Major James 
Chlchcster-Clark are scn.sible, 
unzcalous men in pow-cr in 
Ireland. Their remaining politi¬ 
cal strength will be tested to the 
full this summer, page 17. 


Slump, comrades ? 

The Russians have their econ¬ 
omic worries, too» and arc split 
wide open on how to deal with 
them, page 59. And, Come,con 
leaders are grinding their own 
axes in Warsaw, page 36. 



Short-sighted phoenix 

With this issue: a special report 
by Norman Macrae oh the Buro- 
pcalti Economic Community, and 
Britain's pimpccts of ;gctting in. 


Business Brief '^4 Advertising sheds its glamour 


Business 


I'he Markets Aren't Stupid 
The Anti-Money Game 
}lt)w Are Things Back Hr>me, Comrade ? 
Britain : The revedf of Pilkington man ; Food ; 
('> 1 M i Cammdl Land; Cominji: up roses; 
Employment aticncie^ ; .Aerountaney ; ROAC 
International : Germany goes on and on ; 
France ; Italy's south ; Freight ; Comsat ; 
Serr ices include a cow ; Machine tools 
Investment : Who's for jumping into the ditch 
with Bernie ? ; Investors Overseas Services; 
Nippon Elec trie ; Teacher ; Australian Indus- 
trials ; Confectionery ; Rachelle (Soft Drinks) 


Stock Prices 
and Yields i o;, 
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Bank Employees 

Sir —^Thc constitution of the National Union 
of Bank Employees does not provide for 
capitation to the funds of any political party. 
Nor does it permit the calling of a strike 
without a secret ballot being held first, .These 
two rules* have marked out this union from 
many others and made it acceptable to very 
many bank men and women. 

It seems likely that this weekend the secret 
ballot i.s to be abolished, because it restrains 
the union militants too much. Mass meetings 
may applaud union policy, but passions die 
and tempers cool in the weeks that follow 
while a ballot is arranged. It is proposed to 
place full powers in the hands of the national 
executive committee to order the membership 
to withdraw its labour. We arc told that the 
executive has its finger on the pulse of 
the membership through its field oiganiscrs. 
The integrity and good faith of the present 
executive is not in question, but there arc 
not enough paid officials, partly because 
subscriptions arc only £4 per year, and past 
experience suggests that accuracy of records 
is not the unions strong point. I therefore 
question the capacity of the staff to fulfil its 
task in this >rcsppct with speed, efficiency and 
accuracy. 

If this motion is approved the union is 
certain to lose members. Our ultimate 
democratic safeguard is bring removed. 
Members will be able to be manipulated to 
strangle the banks. We may be obliged to 
join our Irish colleagues who arc once more 
on strike, and wc will see opened the flood¬ 
gates to the closed shop, to fear, duress and 
intimidation. 

I feel quite sure that most members arc 
unaware of this development and that as they 
learn of it, their renewals will not be forth¬ 
coming. If this happens the union’s position' 
vis-k-vis the joint negotiating council will 
suffer a severe setback.—Yours faithfully, 
London, ECq Brian Armstrong 

Quebec^s Nationalists 

Sm—The references to the Quebec election 
(May irnd) indicate that your correspondent 
has not done his homework cm the past and 
present history of Quebec nationalism. There 
have been, still arc and possibly always will 
be several discfect nationalistic elements in 
Quebec which can be united at intervals to 
command the allegiance of up to 25 per cent 
of Quebec’s popular vote. 

The last time this happened was during a 
wartime election in the 1940s. Then Le Bloc 
Populaire, a loose federation of right- and 
left-wing nationalists united by their opposi¬ 
tion to involvement in “ England's war,” 
returned eight members to the province's 
legislature with roughly the same percentage 
of the popular vote as Levesque’s Parti 
Quebegois has just received. 

One of Lc Blocks elected members was the 
late Andr6 Laurendcau, who later became a 
staunch federalist and co-chairman of the 
Ro^ Commission on Bilingualism and 
Eici|l|iAralism. Another Bloc supporter was 


the present mayor of Montreal, Jean Drapeau. 

The success, in terms of popular vote, ol 
Le Bloc Populaire was probably greater than 
that of Le Parti Qu^begois when one realises 
that Levesque's PQ had the full attention and 
sympathy of the news media as well as 
considerable support from the newly 
enfranchised 18- to 21-year-olds. Moreover, 
the issues raised in the 194ns were those of 
nationalism, whereas Levesque has consistently 
tried to sugarcoat the pill m nationalism with 
economic theory. In spite of these plus factors, 
Le Parti Qu^begois did no better at the polls 
than Le Bloc Populaire, and many predict 
that the PQ, like Le Bloc, will undergo a 
process of post-electoral disintegration. Plus 
ga change .'—Yours faithfully, 

Montreal Mildred Brocklehurst 


Cambodia 

Sir —Prince Sihanouk managed to maintain 
peace in Cambodia by allowing the North 
Vietnamese to use the " Ho Chi Minh trail ” 
and bring in supplies and by refusing to allow 
ihe Americans to attack the North Vietnamese 
on Cambodian territory. This seemed to be 
the only way possible for a small country, 
unable to force a military soluHon, to operate. 
You term this ” hardly neutral,” but most 
would call it sensible. The years of bloodshed 
and suffering in Vietnam and Laos can only 
confirm us in these views. 

The new leaders took control for purely 
selfish reasons. Sihanouk had kept peace and 
was quite popular among all save the upper 
cla.ss, which had lost some of its privileged 
status under him. The coup was only an 
attempt to regain this status. It was obvious 
to all that a crisis with the North Vietnamese 
must result from Sihanouk’s downfall. Thus 
the only course for a patriotic Cambodian 
would have been to retain Sihanouk as long 
as the Vietnamese war continued. You arc 
generous to refer to Lon Nol and Prince Sirik 
Matak as ” neutralists ” after they have asked 
for American aid to meet a confrontation that 
they have knowingly brought on themselves. 
You say that, thanks to Sihanouk, Cambodia 
now faces the same fate as Vietnam. If 
Cambodia is now facing the fate of Vietnam, 
it is largely thanks to those who have so 
thoughtle.ssly seized power at such a delicate 
time in Cambodian history.—Yours faithfully, 
Oakland, California Julie K. Goeltz 


se^ra hao/ been rising ra|ddlyt as 
F inancial year 1964 .. 
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Tokyo monorail, which used to be in deficit 
at the beginning, drew iip a three-year pro¬ 
gramme to go into the black and launched it 
m 1968. The aim of the programme was 
already achieved in 1969.—Yours faithfully, 

JiRO Kumaoai 

Tokyo Japan Monorail Association 


Management by Objectives 

Sir —We first adopted Management . by 
Objectives (April 25th} s^bout 5I years ago 
at one of the Black Clawson Company 
divisions, though, of course, we were not 
sure then What to call our new invention. 

We found that in addition to the other 
virtues discussed in your article, which proved 
quite real, we could tie salary progress quite 
specifically into the meeting of the objectives. 

Since in an inflationary era good men In 
any event are bound to receive salary increases, 
our co.sts of doing business were not thereby 
increased. Furthermoie, by creating stable 
mutually detemriiicd expectations, dissatisfac¬ 
tion came into the open and could be handled. 
The result was a considerably higher level 
of managerial satisfaction and a considerably 
lower level of useless, guidepostlcss discussions 
on salary questions.—Yours faithfully, 
Winnetka, Illinois Paul M. Levine 


Conservation 

Sir —It is not normally my practice to reply 
to reviewers, and indeed I am doubtful 
whether to class as such the anonymous scribe 
who contributed to your issue of April i8th 
a trite essay headed by the name of my book 
” The Environmental Revolution ” without 
managing to put in a single word about it. 

He has however made the assertion that 
“ Mr Nicholson still carries the chip on his 
shoulder that he acquired in 14 years of 
running Britain’s now reshaped Nature 
Conservancy.’' Apart from the ** now 
reshaped ” which is just wrong, 1 consider 
this statement defamatory, since it clearly 
implies that 1 have allowed my professional 
judgment, on matters 011 which 1 am in prac¬ 
tice as a consultant, to be distorted by a 
personal grudge. No such grudge exists. How 


Tokyo Monorail 

Sir —You published an article entitled ” Air¬ 
borne motorways can pay ” (April 4th) in 
which Tokyo’s monorail was described as a 
failure. This is entirely wrong. Ihe error 
apparently arose from a short-sighted obser¬ 
vation based on the number of passengers 
carried by Tokyo motiorall in the period from 
its inauguration in 1964 to 196(1. This is 
eloquently testified to by the actual business 
results shown by Tokyo monorail after 1966. 
Nowadays the motorway linking central 
Tokyo with Haneda Airport is often so con¬ 
gested as to be nearly paralysed: people caU it 
a snailway. There have been numerous cases 
of passcng«'rs missing aeroplanes leaving 
Haneda because of traffic jams on the motor* 
way. Airlines have had to put up posters 
saying that passengers trying to catch planes 
at Haneda should use the monorail ii they 
possibly can. 

By contrast the Tokyo monorail is becom¬ 
ing incireasuigly popular as k way of readling 
Haneda on time. The number of its 


could it when I was enabled and helped to 
increase the conservancy’s budget some 
.sevenfold while 1 was running it, and to build 
up the biggest and best team in the world of 
scientists working on conservation ? 

Certainly I had to fight many haUles against 
the bureaucracy %vhieb I have been attacking 
for 40 years, but I had the satisfaction of 
winning most of them. Certamly 1 have many 
criticisms of those whose environmental 
illiteracy is so smugly shared by your reviewer, 
but except in such backward circles as yours 
these criticisms are widely shared, and it is 
wishful thinking to regard them as personal. 

To impute, without a word of justification, 
an imaginary individual malice as an explana¬ 
tion of weil-Tcasoned criticisms which are 
ignored is a form of journalism totally 
unworthy of The Economist. Indeed if the 
chips are down aiid your reviewer’s cowardly 
anonymity is lifted It will be interesting to 
prebe what particular chips on his own 
shoulder lead him to treat with such snide 
triviality issues which many leaders of opinion 
recognise as among the most Serious of our 
^’titne.—Youra fatiN&lly, , 

London, SWs . 
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DIRECTOR DESIGNATE 

FOH HHim 

OiTd of the best known groups in the food industry, with 
a rapidly expanding, multi-million pound turnover, 
requires an outetanding man to complete its top 
management team. After a brief introductory period 
the intention is that he should very quiick}y take over 
senior responsibility within a large and growlpg ditiaion 
of the group. Here he will acquire a d^tled knoWiedge 
of ail levels of activity and demonstrate that he has 
the enterprise and determination to improve the already 
high standards of performance and profltabillty. The 
right man, aged 30-38, will have a su^eseful record on 
a national scale in the food industr:^ and a high level 
of management ability. The initial salary contemplated 
is in excess of £5,000. Success could bring promotion to 
Divisional Director and a substantial inclose in salary. 
There are the usual fringe benefits. ^ 

(Ref: CM35/3936/TE). 

The identity of candidates will not be revdaled to our 
client without prior permission, AppHoants should 
forward brief details, quoting the reference number, to : 

P.A. Manigement Consultanti Ltd. 

Ptrsennel Services Division, 

60e Knightsbridge, London, SWI 
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Investment 


• I Ills is an opportunity to join a small, successful 
team managing a group of Santisli quoted invest¬ 
ment trust conipaniis *ind off-diore funds. The 
portfolio exceeds £ 150M. : 

• A i>mi:(:T()Risrequik'dt^am^ prime responsibility 
for thij American market iirAvliicli a significant share 
of hiasiness is placed. 

• THE criterion i.s evidence of success in the manage- 
ipcnr of substantial funds, including dollar business. 

must be a willingness to travel. 

• INITIAL rcmunefAitidn contprising salary and share 
of profits could be /]K,oOO. 'Car provided. PriYbable 
age, early thirties. , . 

Write in complete conffdenee to G, W. Elnis as 
adviser to tlie company., 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS l.TD 

I O n A I LA M STRI IT • ION l><) N W l N 6 D/ 


General Manager 

• IN this enterprise, the partners are a giant Hritish group 
and a small independent company which has developed 
revolutionary process^sand products for the construction 
and metal-forrning industries. These are .it the early 
stages of international exploitation and the future 
prospects should be outstanding. 

• A GiiNERAi MANAGER is required to build up the 
machinery division of the venture. The scope is 
iinu.siially wide and he will bi* in charge of all design, 
production and commercial matters. 

• THE main requirement is senior management experience 
ill machinery devckSpmcnt. obtained either in a l.irge 
group Or at the head of a small organisation. The b.ick- 
ground could be the machine tool or another precision 

^'^iginccring industry, ^ome knowledge of exporting or 
of overseas, licensing would be an advant.ige, 

• AGJi - probably around 40. Salary negotiable above 
£5,000. 

■'^ritc in coniplctt' confidcnci’ to IK K. Drewin as advist-r 
to the organisation. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

^ IQI^ALIAM STKEET • LONDON WIN 6 DJ 
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There ere no flies on this worker... 
and there are plenty like him, down in the Mezzogiorno, 
where sizable factories have been - and still are • going up. 
Recognize the names? 

AERITALIA. ALFA ROMEO. EATON YALE & TOWNE, ENI, 
FIAT, HENSENBERGER, ITALSIDER, KLOPMAN, MONTEDISON. 
NESTLE, OLIVETTI. SOUIBB, SUNBEAM. VILLEROY & ROCHE... 
Here’s where labour’s more plentiful, and environmental, 
economic and production conditions are best. 

Here’s where the Italian government has created 
efficient infrastructures - ports, airports, motorways. 
Here’s the meeting place 

of the ^sa and air routes from the Common Market, 
Eastern Europe and the Third World. 

And an organization you can count on for your investments: 
let lASM act as your agent and adviser. 

Write to lASM, and they’ll tell you 
about the conditions you’ll be working in. 
the easy-term loans you can get 
and the financial contributions the Cases del Mezzogiorno 
makes to new investments; 
they will explain the tax benefits you’re eligible for, 
and steer you safely through the red tape. 
lASM is an organization offering free services to entrepreneurs. 
Invest in what’s new, invest in the Mazzogforno. 

The emerging land of industry’s future in Europe. 

Keep in the picture - get all the information from 

MASM 

institute for Assistance to 
the Development of Southern Italy 
Viele PMsudskl 124 • OBI97 ROME, Ted. 80S241 


* lASM, i non-profit ot<gaA*ntlon connoctod to tht CA88A PER IL MEZZOQIOBNO 



\^4iatewf ha|q)ened to^Eurd^aT? 


You know the Story. 

One man working ^one, year after year, with 
failure after failure. T hen almost by accident, he 
!”nds the answer. 

“Eureka!” he cri«. 

It’s the kind of legend that used to make a 
good oldrfwhiohed movie. 

Today’s picture, where scientists work in. 
is much less glamorous. 

In phafmaceuacial research a chenust can, 
^Pend 20 years without providing one effecti^ 
^ubstanc^. ^ ® ^ 

The odds against success arc about 5000 to 1. 


Half the world is starving and time is short. 
Time, tjiat is, to develop live saving medicines 
and food saving agrochemicals. 

We need the,sudden flash of g^ius, but the 
world cannot am>rd to wait. 

pi9A is well aware of this., That’s why last 
year we spent £25 million on research.. 

IVs that l^nd of compiitff^ent, year in, year 
out, that has pYdduced sofbe, notable break- 

tbrcqj^hs in opr l9flg 

But even wheii \^’ve Todndjt, it’s only 
the be^nning. There is testing, testing and still 
more testing, just to make sure. 


Then further research* to find new way! 
using our discovery. 

This process is typical of the way we opei 
in all our various chemical fields. We never s 
searching for new ways and new techniques. 

And theendresidt? 

Well, Cl BA holds 24,000 patents in 
countries—‘“Eureka!”. , 

C I BA 

The Explorers. 




EzIuIh&iis orgaoned bjr 
pdblk fair societiei 


Internatidiuil General Trade Samples Fairs 
BARI XXXIV Levante Fair 

BOLOGNA XXXIV Bolona Fair 
BOLZANO XXIII Bolzano Fair 
MESSINA XXXI Messina Fair 
PADOVA XLVIII Pa4ua Fair 
PALERMO ^XXV Mediterranean Fair 
TRIESTE XXII Tneste Fair 


10- 23 September 

16-31 May 

11 - 21 $eptemb,er 

2-16 August 
27 May-7 June 
,23 May-7 June 
14-28 June 


Into^ational l^pMcialised Fairs and EadiilMtions 

ANCONA XXX Aneona ^l^air — IntetnaHonal Trade Mart of 
Fishery, HauHeal SpofU and Related Activities 

25 June-5 July 

BARI II MOBIL-IMVANTE' International Furniture and 

Home Furnishing Fair 31 May-7 June 

BCHOGNA XJIl International Foodstuffs Exhibition 

12^20 September 

BOLOGNA VI SAIE International Show of Industrialisation in 
' Building Techniques 10-18 October 

CREMONA XXV International Fair of Milch-Cow 

11-20 September 


GENOVA 

GENOVA 

GENOVA 

GENOVA 

^Apou 

NAPOLI 

NAPOLI 

PADOVA 

PADOVA 

PADOVA 

PADOVA 

PARMA 

TRIESTE 


IV International Container Exhibition 

7-12 October. 

/ International Exhibition of Antusea-pollution 
measures 18-25 October 

III International Exhibition of Welding and Welded 
Constructions 17-25 October 

VII TECH HOTEL International Hotel and Tourist 

Equipment Exhibition - 14-25 November 

III S.I,R. International Gift Show 28 May-2 June 

III BIMBOSUD Toy and Children's Furnishing, 
Clothing and Food Supply Show 20 Junc-5 July 

Xlll Housing, Building, Home Furnishing, Clothing 
and Food Supply Fair 20 June-5 July 

II GICA ** International Cine-Meeting of Documen¬ 
tary Films regarding A^culture, Livestock and Food¬ 
stuffs 27-30 May 

IV SEP International Public Services Show 

23-27 September . 

VIII TRAM AG International Exhibition of 
Mechanical Handling and Storage, Plant Maintenance 

7-11 October 

IX MAV International Exhibition of selected quality 

Poultry and Rabbits for Consumption. Cattle market 
and competition 5-8 December 

XXV International Exhibition of Canning and Allied 
Packaging, Machinery and Equipment for Canned 
Food Industry 26 Scptember-4 October 

XIX Interrsational Specialised Exhibition of Timber 

14-28 June 

II EVROCARNE International Exhibition of Animal 
Husban dry 7-11 October 


Natbnal General 

PORDENONE XXtf^ Natiaual F^r of the Fnidi — Venezia Git^ 
Region ' . ; 30 Augustan Septeiiilw 

ROMA XVII/ I^ome Fair ^ « 30 May-14 June 

National Spedalised Tain ea^ Esdiibkioiis 

CREMONA XXV HaUonal Fair of Agricultural Provisions 
Supplying ll-2p September 

FOGGIA National Cattle Fair 25-27 November 

GENOVA /// TECNHOSPITALExhibition of IS^mptrient 

for Hospitals, Nursing Homes and Communities 

, 27 May-2 June 

GENOVA 7 National Wines and Spirits BdlMtion and BIBE 
1970 . Biennial of Drinkistg 20-29 June 

GENOVA I Trade Market of seemd^hdnd BoMs 

26 Sep|ember-4 October 

NAPCNLI / NAUTIC SUD National Exhiiiition for the 
Navigation ^Development m Southern Italy and 
Orkrseas ,, 28 Noveftd)er-B December 

ItOMA V National.Shoao of'C^mmunU 18-23 November 

SIENA IV Typical and Fine Wines Week 

, . . 2nd decade of June 

EdMioiis by odm* 

sodetiet or camnittees ' 


International S^ieqialiied Fairs and Exhibitions 

BARI FiMB.yA International Fair of Various Mechanics 

and Engineering 9-19 May 

BARI II SA,CHI.A. Show of Chemical, Industrial and 

Agricultural Techniques U-19 October 

BINLOGNA EJMA Agricultural Machinery Maniidaeturers 

Exhibition ' 1145 November 


CATANIA II International Show of Modern Nourishment 

. .15-24 Juni 

FIRENZE III International Trade Mart of Hunting 

20-30 June 

FIRENZE X Footwear, Leather Goods and Leather Samples 
Show 3-9 September 

FORLI IX.: International Trade Mart of Bif4*Rfonni 

deisvities 17*21 Se|>tem^ 

GUALOO TXDINO (Perugia) XII International Ceramics Show 
and Competition 25 July-31 August 

MILANO EURODOMUS-3 Pilot Exhibition of the Modern 
Home 14-24 May 

MILANO II INTERBIMALL International Biennial Exhibition 
of Timber- and Wood-Working Machinery 
0 , 23-31 May 

MILANO II SASMIL International Exhibition of Semi-finished 
Products & Accessories for the Manufacture of 
Furniture, Upholstery & Wooden Articles 

23-31 May 

MILANO XVII MIPBL International Leather Goods Trade 
Market 6-10 Jum 

MILANO XIV COMIS-TRICOT International Knitwear and 
Hq^iery Trade Market 28 Junc-1 July , 






Mtl^O It MICAM — XXXIV International Exhibition of 

V ? Footwear^ Leather & AceessorieJi and of related 

t , Machinery 29 AiiRust-l Se|itemb<*f 

MILANO VII MACEF International Trade Mart of Household 

Goods, Crystal & Chinaware, Hardware, Ironmongery 
and Tools 4-8 September 

MILANO VII European Exhibition of Electrical Household 

Appliances 5-13 September 

MILANO VII International Exhibition of Electronic Compo^finJtSf 
Measuring Instruments and Accessories 

5-13 September 

MILANO IV SIM International Show of Music (>13 September 

MILANO VII SMAU International ' Exhibition of OffUf 

Equipment and Machinery ^ ,, 22-27 Septembe^; 

MILANO XI MIAS & XIV SWCAS international Sports tf«i 
Camping Equipment Sheii) ■ 3-6 October . 

MILANO X MAC *70 International Chemical Equipment 

Exhibition 9-15 October 

MILANO V EXPO —CT *70 International Exhibition of Trade 
and Tourist Facilities and Equipment 17-25 C>rtoher 

MILANO COMIS-LABOR International Exhibition of 

Appliances anti Equipment for Safety and Health in 
Ifidustry 26-30 October 

MILANO XI BIAS Automation and Instrumentation Exhibition' 
and Convention , 20 : 26 ; Noymbi^r 

MONZA (Milano) International Interior Decoration Exhibition. 

17-27 Septcaibet 

RICGtONE (Forli) XXII International Postage St^pkp^^Fair 


CALENZANO Open-Air :H)thiHion of Caravanning 

’ 26 ^%pwmUia'- 4 'Ottcljcr 

CAPRI (Napoli) anUi 

Beachibear Aimsfories Fashion 

/ ' f , . , 16^20 Scptcmbqr ^' 

CARPI (Modena) HHjrTPVEARV STi^e Fair Junc-July , 

CASTIGLION FIOKENTINb tArewjo) XrtI Trade ^Market of ^ 
selected Pigs ’’ 1-2 October 

CORTONA {/Vrcz2») VJIJI Exhibition ahd Tfade*Mart of Antique 
Furniture 23 ' Augu$t *25 Jkptciniier 

ERBA (Como) 1^7 National Exhibition of Rabbit^rearing actimfies. 

4-7 ^ptiember 

FIRENZE Knittvear Trade Samples . Fait ; 22 - 2 ^ June 

GUBBIO (Perugia) VI Biennial Show of Ceramics and XVl 

Priie ** Mastro Giorgio ” I Septt^mbervJ; , 


MARSALA 

MILANO 

MILANO . 


Italy - f 4 'fwe.t 1970 

i MIDO Italian 
Exhibition 

VIII COMIS-INF4 
dgers* Clptfiinffi 
Requisite^ 


. 1^23 Atigusr. 

Sps^iaeles .aM Optical 


/C V 


29 August* 1 Septetnfor 

RIMINI (Forli) XX International Hotel and Tourism Vichniqufs 
Show and Convention 4-10 December 

ROMA XI ** Christmas Today *' Trade Market i- 20 ' i>ecembt?r 

S. AMBROGIO DI VALPOLICELLA (Verona.) VIH Intefnathm 
Exhibition of Marble and related Machinery 
‘ , 5-13 S<»ptetnW 

TORINO III & IV MODA SELEZIONE*^ Selected Fashion^ 

Trade Fair 23-26 October 

TORINO IV International Aeronautical and Space Industries 

' Exhibition 5-14 June 

TORINO XXXI SAMIA International Fashion Trade Fair 

11-14 Septemlie.r 

TORINO XX InlernationaJ Technical Exhilniion and 
, VI! MtsUntaih ICquipment Exhibition 

j . 25 ,SepWtnbcr-() OctolK*!’ 

Tcmm iJi Internatiiihal Automobile Show 

, . 2 H ()rtoln*r-H November 

UDINE I Trade Mart of Red-Piebald breed Cattle 

. 1-10 September 

VAREBE XVlt Iniernational PoyAtty and Rabbits Exhibition 

.30 May *2 June 

VE| 9 £Z|A XIII International Aeronautical Sktm 9-14 July 
Natidiuili Qeiieixl'TeAtfe' B Fairs 

' V '' ' ' ' V ' ' ' , ( 

OALAiritNA XXJ Matt ofiSnAustry, Ctmti^vr and’ 

... ' HanAkraft! ^ :■ 26.310 Junfc 


ChilAfttt- akA 'Ttmtk i 
Sa^ Layattes att/ 

,, ■ r, ■ ■' July; 

MILANO 

MILANO TECNpSPORr 'ho Exhibition onA Conttntion of 
Constiit^tiont, Installations, and Equipment for Sport, 

: 6? Recreation^ / 20-24 SeptemW^ 

Milano , ; : X Exhibition of Itatlan Furniture 20-27 September 

‘ MILANO : VIJ BI*^MH Italian Biennial Machine Toot Exhibition^ 

, , f, 4-11 Octofier 

MILANO F /7 TESAR Furnishing Fabrics and Upholstered 
Furniture Exhibition 7 - 18 , October, 

MODENA V National Trade Market of Veal for CVniumpStair 

. V . ■ . ‘ May.„ 

.P^IGNANO SUL TRi^MRNO (Perugia) V National ExhWmm:^^ 
at Wishing, Hunting, Navigation and Tourism on ike ' 
Italian Lakes ' ' ; 

PESCIA , Biennial Flower Exhibition " 22 * 3(1 , 

RE(:]kilO EMIUA XXXI National brnUkdlqpcal Show • ' 

Citta del Trii oimd** ‘ - - 21 -i 2 ^ Noyentber ^ 

RIGCIONE (Forli) XX NatiodahNumumatic 

'' .' 5-7 SepiemixK-'' 

ROMA VI Week nf Equifmeeii for Cemmunity Life 

■ ; ^ ^ , . !t*irMay 

SAClLE (Udine) ’ National Bird^HxklbiHon and Market 16 AuguatV 

SANTHIA (VercHli) National ph^ographic cordlf^filtari 

' 4-31 .Oc^er; 

VALDOBRIADE^ (Trevisp) Show of the Tre Venezse RegjtMs^ 
^i§/^arWm| l^fiet. " 5-14 Sep^bej y 

VICENZA . National feweWry, Goldund %Silvetware Shotv ' 'r 

' ^ f ' 6-13 Sept^bee;'j 

Pat^alSIiim 


' XXU HalxmM Fttr 

‘iv ' v.' ;/Y \v/*-“ 24!.24 



Hfiih. FmhUrn Heady-to-Weau ' 

tdfadas 

Let «f m the Fashion ”' ' J"' 

Ofkcial . ^^tsentktion Aufeddf^^^^ %'';J^pil97'l 
' iftdian High Fmhldfy Coilerti^^^ailiidn ^Mtanoties 
Exmrhn . ',/r\ • ■ I r V/'V ■ ^5 jAy 
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Fly our DC jetTamily Plan^ 
and go first-class all the way. 

' I' i i : . 1M 1 I ‘ 1 N t h ^ J I I f S I f ! cl K I ' f ^^ S f '! .,'! f I ■ t f !' ' A * '! 1 f 1 i \ 

' '> ‘ ‘ [ H :; V' ('! i M i( ‘ I i f t (' 1 < 1 .s (.j(;' [)t ‘ I H i, 1 i) i 1 1 1 y (} ( t') [ j I f; i f 111 1 y n t j t ‘! 1 1 i i! 

' SofM'? [)(^ 8s, cHui !\A'(iij(M DC-9s, Afici Ifu; 

"ins; (‘I KjnuAM !i uy t ‘X( (;! Isf )cis ci, i! {srn,) i sJi 11 > ,-i(ui f)f slsir m,ii i; s* 
i-icS ; isstMiSHii D(, ,]fi sirlifif.’ !.;yv\'()?(i lAf 8 7 (sji isc-ci; * ivs ' 

'7’ n ■ ■nii! is; slssif-j out uisa- l)(' 1 0 Tiiis uijv.uK t;8 !<‘S h 11 o loi j \ 

- V ' ■ I y - l IS U’i I Sf f A i I !1 UO! : j It] , JUtl !' S IS I O! i I i f j I I I t' V (; I I ll' ; 

n<ss ■: u , i( ou s[ tot 1 fSH'(ill! [': s Of i n 8 ‘u s 8 : ts s i ?,)| i outt 
;M,' o . Cis'AM'sl insuuhi‘I ul i lUi Dots )l.is y 

7‘'s UiO < ’ snrjunv's tufuily ()f |sts 
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pi, Forlhffi p^-coverage of Biil^ in The 
gand?yTimcs,PonMcCuUinwon the Granada 
Fhot^aphe^ (rf the Year Award. 

won something, too. 

last six months 

of 1969 on^hoiCQfKsponding period of 19^. . 
Jt's editorial excellence that does it. 
Somethin|g[ ^ havear^iitatioh;^. 

* A r^tatioh we maintam with thehe^ of 
people who are reCc^hisied as suptofe mmeir 

■nidavlimes-wiiereetewiw^ 


fields.PcoplelikeDonMcCullin.LikePnrft'ock H 
in the Business News. Harold Hohson in the ^ 
Weekly Review. The Insight team of the news 5 
pages. 

A reputation that has earned us high level ,% 
quality reader^p jpl boosted circulation. v 
A reputation that can help you $dl yoittvf 
product.' f:' ■ 

Ycmwjmt to advertise,at die b^me i 

V'lhTlfe'fin<fayTi!fi^«y^^ 


Ilu' 

bconomist 
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For Ever And Ever ? 


There is no such thing; as a eertainty in racing or in politics. 
That maxim has sustained many members ofNhc Labour 
party through the past three dismal years, and it may 
even bring a little comfort to the. Tories this weekend. I’hey 
need it. From llie apparent certainly of overwhelming 
victory the Conservative party has now slumped to the 
almost equally apparent certainty of humiliating defeat 
in a general election next month. Shattering as this must 
be for Mr Heath and his men, this is not the time for them 
to sit about bewailing the absence of all justice. The sudden 
turiiround in public opinion is the biggest lest of character 
that could have been devised for Mr Wilson and Mr Heath 
alike. How they react to it over the next few weeks will 
not only help to decide the nature of the next government, 
important as that is, but could also fashion the politics of the 
next decade. 

Up to Thursday evening the gleeful occupant of No. lo 
had not uttered a public word about the election date ; 
nor need he do so before the beginning of next week 
even if his fancy has really lighted on June i8th for 
polling day. Yet when the two major opinion polls—Gallup 
in the Daily Telegraph and National Opinion in the Daily 
A/c/* 7 -^confirmed the powerful, pro-Labour surge of the 
local elections, it seemed barely conceivable that Mr Wilsc3n 
could bring himself to duck an early election and rob himself 
of staying on comfortably in Downing Street for as long 
as he wants. Although there were variations, the local 
elections last week showed a swing lo Labour over most of 
the country of 10-15 per cent compared with last year (sec 
page io). It was the most dramatic shift from one year to 
another in the history of municipal elections. More important, 
the results, where comparable, showed a 5-6 per cent swing 
to Labour since the county elections in April. That was the 
message that the opinion polls duly confirmed. 

On Wednesday the Gallup.poll reported a national swing 
of 6 per cent lo Labour during the past month : the Tory 
lead of 4.5 per cent in April had disappeared into a Labour 
lead of 7.5 per cent last weekend. This is almost exactly 
in line with the measurable swing between the county and 
borough elections. On Thursday, the National Opinion 
Poll found that over the past two weeks a Tory lead .of 
2.9 per cent (reduced to 1.9 per cent when the i8-year-ald 
voters’ preferences were included) had chaiiged to a Labour 
of 3.2 per. cent now. Gallup found ?omc consolation 
for the Tories (as NOP had dbne earlier in a similar poll 


in southern England) in a special survey of 15 Labour 
marginal constituencies. This poll put the Labour lead in 
these marginals at only 2 per cent, which Is an effective 
3.2 per cent swing to the Tories since the last general 
election. If such a swing were reflected in all the Labour 
marginals at a general election, it would rob Mr Wilson 
of his overall parliamentary majority without actually giving 
the Tories office. 

If that were thought to be the likely outcome of a June 
general election it would be a decisive argument for delaying 
the election until October, when both .sides might still hope to 
win a working majority. But The Economist's analysis 
of the county and municipal election results in these marginal 
seats docs not confirm Gallup’s findings. Because these 
marginal seats are so important, this analysis is given in 
detail in the following article, but broadly speaking our 
conclusion is that, on the basis of the local election results, 
a general election last week (and that caveat is important) 
would have resulted in a net loss to Labour of 25 marginals, 
which means that Mr Wilson would have been returned with 
a reduced majority of around 50 seats. That is squarely 
in line with the NOP’s national Labour lead of 3.2 per cent, 
and it was confirmed by another NOP survey in the marginals 
of London and south-east England in the Evening News on 
Thursday which showed these seats swinging back to Labour. 

As the Gallup poll was taken at the end of last week its 
marginal findings could not be ignored: they certainly could 
not be ignored by a prime minister who had still got nine 
months in hand before he had to go to the country. It meant 
there was still some risk for Labour about June. But unless a 
prime minister is prepared to take some risk he will never hold 
a general election at a date of his own choice, and in the 
event neither Mr Wilson por his colleagues who have been 
urging him to dash for June appeared to think Gallup’s poll 
of marginal seats sufficient excuse for putting things off until 
October. Their argument has never been that there is no risk 
in June, but that the risks could be greater in the autumn. 

It is difficult to oppose this argument for no one really 
knows why there has been this sudden surge back to the 
Government. No doubt it has been a combination of factors, 
and it may vycll be that Mr Wilson is right in claiming that 
Labour has, moved into the position of t^ng the natural 
majority party. This view has some respectable 'academic 
support, Init it dpcs not explain the speed of the swing round; 
That, at least, must be largely attributed to the Government’s 
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l)t nija;n acct‘ptancr of inliationary wagt* increases across the 
land. J iie majority of Brij^ish people still live from payday to 
payday : an extra or iiy a week shows up immediately, 
ami is still a pleasant novelty for a few weeks or months there¬ 
after. Wage inflation might also explain why Mr Heath has 
become increasingly unpopular since he stiifted to make such a 
pitch about T'ory industrial reforms : many ol thos<‘ workers 
who told tlw opinion polistt‘is in the past that they were 
in favour of new Jaws for trade unions are likely to be 
more scmtimcnlal about their union leaders and slioj) stewards 
immediately after they have got a hefty rise. 

But leaving aside the need to restrain wages, which may 
arise betw<‘eii now and the autumn, the increases which have 
alreatiy brrn given this year ate a wasting (‘lectoral asset 
for the (fovernment. It will be in most people's personal 
exp<*iieji(<■ that nothing is t’asier to adjust to than increased 
income. S(; the (foveinmeni's paypacket popularity may 
h:i\c peaked, or is about to ; it cannot regally be expected 
to be so markrd 01 renicinber<‘d in October. Add to that 
th(‘ real possibilities of violence around the ericket grounds 
of Kngland and in I lie streets of Northern Ireland this 
sunimci, .ind perhaps even the national interest (although 
rarely paramount in deciding these things, it can be a 
factor) and the* balance of risk for Mr Wilson is 
overwhelmingly in favour of June. Indeed, it w'ould be 
intoleral)]e if the present electioneering atmosphere continued 
to dominate public life right through to the autumn. 

Kvcrylhing was snow'balling nicely Mr Wilson's way this 
week, and it required no great act of political courage for 
him to decide on an eaiiy election. On the contrary, all the 
indicators were so greatly in his favour that he could have 
taken no other decision without risking damaging charge's of 
being afraid to face the electorate. He is certainly not that 
thi.s week. But if Labour is looking forward to the campaign— 
when it is announced—few' others are. Most Tories are 
sickcningly apprehensive about the result, and most indepen¬ 
dent observers deeply apprehensive about the way it looks like 
being clinched. The local elections and the opinion polls 
are sufficient justification for the Tories' fears. They may be 
tempted to sink to gutter politics as ffie election gets rough ; if 
they do they will also be able to claim that Labour started 
it with the unveiling of its poster and press advertising 
campaign this week. The picture of the Labour posters on 
page ‘20 reveals a neurotic desire to go in for personal 
caricature. Mr Wilson ought to think tw'ice about it before 
it has time to backfire. General election campaigns set the 
political tone for the next parliament. Anyone who doubts 
that should fisk themselves what w'ould have happened over 
these past few years if Mr Heath had exploited the 
immigration issue in 1966. 


Much, of course, will depend upon how' the Conservatives 
react to the total disappearance* of their hope,s of easy victory. 
Some Tories will fight back hard, IxTaiise that is their 
political nature ; some will fight dirty, either because ,lhat 
IS also their political nature or out of rage at what they 
regard as being robbed of their due by Mr Wilson’s 
trickery. Others will spend more time blaming Mr Heath, 
and largely opt out of any real fight. They will claim 
their justification is in this week's Gallup poll, which confirms 
beyond doubt that w'hile Mr Wilson is a massive asset 
to Labour, Mr Heath is <‘ven more of a liability to the 
Tories. They w'ill not accept w'hat is equally true : that 
those most responsible for that unhappy slate are the Tories 
themseh es. 'fhey elected him, leader, and loo many of 
them have been talking him dowm ever since. The Tories 
.should be ashamed of the fact that for all his mistakes Mr 
Wil.son satisfies 88 per cent of his supporters, while for all 
his virtues Mr Heath is approved of by under 50 per cent 
of Tory supporters. 

The odds on winning a June election must be on Mr 
Wilson. If the Government ha.s, in fact, already boughf the 
ricetion through the w'age.s explosion, the Tories may be 
facing an impossible task. For if the electorate is in the 
mood to be bought it will not b(' in the mood, as it was 
not in 1968, to respond to anyone who says the good times 
cannot la.st long. But the Tories who count have not 
succumbed to defeatism yet. They can still w'in, if only 
narrowly—and they should never have hoped to do I letter 
than that. Rut if they are to have a chance the first essential 
is that Mr ffeath should not have to look over his shoulder 
to see if he has a united party behind him. There is little 
Mr Heath can do now but be himself. If he i.s going to 
Jose the election for the Tory party it inight as well b<‘ 
the real Mr Heath that does it. And if there is qne .solid 
remaining hope foi the Tories from this we«*k's polls it is that 
Tory voters still sec the election as more important than 
Lalnxii- ones. The Tories claim to have com ei it rated their 
organisational effort on the marginal seats and their political 
effort on the marginal voters. That is w-here turnout will 
still count most of all. 

The Cionservalives, and Mr Heath personally, have had 
to lake a succession of dizzying blow's. Most of them do 
not know what has hit them. Many tannot believe it lias 
happened. The party now needs to be led, as Mr Heath 
led it at Brighton when the polls slipped last September. 
Above all, he needs to resolve that the .style and manner of 
his campaign should l>e at least a.s important as the result. 
It is not only his best hope of winning the election ; it is 
also the Conservatives’ best hope of, remaining a vigorous, 
healthy, party if they lose it. 



Wilson by Fifty ? 

An analysis of the local election results suggests that a general election last 
week might have returned Mr Wilson with a majority of about 50 


What does the evidence add up to, both from the public 
opinion polls and from last wreck's local elections ? To start 
with the basic facts. In the general election of 1966, Labour 
won a majority of 98 over all other parties combined 
(including the Speaker’.s scat as Labour), and of 111 over the 
Conservatives. In order to rob Labour of its overall majority 
the Conservatives need to gain 50 scats compared with 1966, 
in order to become the largest party the Conservatives 
to gain 56 seats. In 1966 there were 58 labour scats 


with a majority of under 8 per cent (ic, vulnerable to a 
pro-Tory swing of 4 per cent), so it has become usual to 
say that the Coaservafives need a 4 per cent swing to win. 
Tabic I opposite .show's how many Labour scats would be 
captured with lesser or greater pro-Tory swings ; there are 
certain complications in compiling any such taWe (eg, 
because some scats would go Liberal as a result of a Labour 
to Tory swingL thus slightly muddling the seednd and thitti 
columns of the table), but the bmad picture is good enough. 
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Table I 

iG, 1970 

Lab. seats 

Lab. niaj. 

Overall 
Lab. () or 

Pro Tory Swing % 

going 'Lory 

over Tory 

Torv ( •) inaj 

Nil 

... 

111 

98 

1 

18 

73 

58 

2 

23 

63 

48 

3 

45 

19 

4 

3{ 

50 

9 

Deadlock 

4 

58 

7 

Deadlock 

5 

77 

-46 

30 

6 

90 

72 

-56 


In the i()66 general election, Labour had a majority of 
6 per cent of the popular vole over the Conservatives in the 
United Kingdom, but of 7.3 per cent in Great Britain (ie, 
exeliiding Northern Ireland ) ; it is the, latter figure which 
should be compared witli the main public opinion polls, 
because they do not Cjuestion people in Northern Iceland. 
1 'his week's dramatic Gallup poll in the Telegraph put 
Labour back in tin* yj per cent lead which it held in the i()6() 
general election, indicating that an early general election 
might bring a maintained l.abour majority of ui over the 
Cionservatives. The National Opinion Poll in the Mail showed 
a 3.2 per cent Labour lead, indicating a 2 per cent swing to 
Conser\'ative since i()G6 ; as will be seen from Table I, this 
would indicate a Labour majority of 6;^ over the Conserva¬ 
tives, but about .jB over all parties. (The Mail talked of 
“ Labour by about 4 cj/' but appears to havr* done some 
rounding down.) 

Gallup did, htrwever, have one more cheerful message for 
lh(‘ Conservatives. It carried out special questioning in 15 
of (he ;^2 Labour scats vulnerable to swings of between 3 
and f, per cent—all of whicli an* contained in our big Table 
J1 below. It found that in these particular and critical seats, 
there appears to have been a pro-Tory swing of about 3.2 
per c<'nt since 19GG. Prom Table I this would indicate a 
barely .sustainable Labour majority of between nine and 19 
over the Conservatives, and might require a Labour-Liberal 
coalition. 

The next chicken entrails to read arc the results of last 
wTck's nationwide local elections. The Kconomist on page 21 
j)resents its usual annual and unic|ue compilation of how 
the electorate \’oted last week in urban authorities with a 
population of over 50,000. But this year it is obvious that 
we must take a deep breath, and try to correlate these local 
results to what might happen in an early general election.. 

Our assumption in the analysis below is that the key figure 
is the way that each marginal constituency swung between 
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the local elections of May, 1966, and the local elections 
last wxTk. It is true that I^abour did worse in those May, 
1966, locals than it did in the March, 19G6, general election, 
but w'e arc assuming that this was because of lower Labour 
turnouts in these local elections— w*hich almost always hiippcns 
when a Labour government is in power—not because of any 
pro-C'onservalive movement of opinion in that five-week 
interval (for' w'hich there was no other evidence). The Con¬ 
servatives are entitled to point out that in a low turnout 
general election our analysis Ix-low would be too pessimistic 
to them. 

As is apparent from our table on page 21, last week's 
locals showed a swing to Labour compared w ith May, 19G6, in 
some big cities, but a swing to Conservative in most (ihough 
not all) other plae(*s. In our tabulation below wv have tried 
to trace the local election results in the 90 Labmr maiginal 
parJianieiiiary seals that would go Conseivative in a general 
election with a pro-Tory swing of under G per cent compared 
with March, iqliG (ie, the 90 in ilie Iasi line of column two 
of Table I). Of these 90 seats, 17 are in Greater London ; 
23 in big cities outside London ; 19 in medium-sized 

boroughs; and 31 in small towns or nc.n-urban areas. The 
17 ill Greater London provide us with a problem, because 
the Greater London Council elections were held in April, 
19G7, and Apiil, 1970; for these 17 marginals we have 
therefore taken the 1967-70 GLC sw ings borough by borough, 
and made allcwanccs for the local election swing 19G6-67 
plus the observed Labour recovery between last month's 
county elections and this month's borough elections (see 
page 20). Thai sounds eompliealed ; hut it is fairly logical. 

The big question is: do these local elections suggest that 
the Conservatives are likely to w in either the 50 net of these 
90 Labour marginals that they reejuire in order to overthrow 
Labours parliamentary majority, or the 56^1101 they need 
to become the largest partv^ in parliament, or the just over 
Go net they need to secure* an overall majority themselves? 
The broad answ’cr is no. 

From our Table II below, it will be seen that the local 
election results suggest that: 

(U In only iG of these 90 seals does a Conservative victory 
seem definitely probable. An example here is Mr Judd's 
Labour seat of Portsmouth West, which would go Tory with 
any swing above 1.7 per rent compared with March, 1966 ; 
between May, 196G, and last week the local election swing 
to the Torie.s in the wards making up this constituency was 
5.7 per cent. 

(2) In 47 of the 90 scats last week’s results clearly suggested 
that Labour w^ould hold on. An example is that the Coii- 


Table II—Labour's 90 Marginals—^What the Local Etectioas Portend 


Category 

ConscTvatives gain 

On the edge 

Labour hold 

Unpredictable 

Easy 18 

(Tory swing under 1 'A,) 

6 (Bedford, Harrow K, 
Brighton-Kemptown, 
Norfolk N, Yarmouth, 
Rushclifle) 

5 (Nottingham S, Bristol 
NW, Chislehurst, 
l\bridge, Brentford) 

4 (Croydon S, Cardiff N, 
Billericay, Rugby) 

3 (Conway, Wrekin, 

High Peak) 

Moderate 27 
(Tory swing 1 to 3%) 

8 (Cambridge, 

Portsmouth W, 

Rochester, Kings Lynn, 
Lancaster, Dover, 

Beds $, Bebington) 

1 (Bradford W) 

13 (Aberdeen S, 

1 Hornchurch, Hampstead, 
Oxford, Southampton 
(Test), Glasgow (Pollok), 
Lewisham W, Luton, 
Ealing N, Norwood, 

Ilford S, Preston N) 

5 (Berwick & E. Lothian, 

Buckingham, 

Wellingborough, 

Faversham, Monmouth) 

DiliicuU 45 
(Tory swing 3 to 6 %) 

2 (Brighouse, 

Middleton) 

5 (Oldbury, Bristol NE, 
York, Halifax, Ipswich) 

30 (See below^) 

8 (Belper, Epping, 
Fidmouth, Meridtm, 
Lichfield, Renfrew W, 
Derbyshire SE, Hey wood) 

Total 90 

16 


47 

16 


*Lewisham N.^Putney^ Stretford^ Preston S, Bury, Roadin/i, Stockport Ni (Woadside), Plymouth (Sutton), I^tlin$iton, Woolwich W, 

Charley, Norwich S, Coventry S, Birmingham (Perry Barr), Keighley, Bartms i^o^rt, Bradford Ni Hossendale, Huddersfield IV, Clapham, Stock- 
port S, Sheffield (Heeley), Middlesbrough W, Watford, Rton. Smethwick, Dartford, Cravesend, Bxeter. 
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servalivrs would need a parliamentary swing of over "»».3 
per cent to rapture Mr Luard’s seat at Oxford ; between 
May, 1966, and last wee^ the local election swing in Oxford 
was actually i .6 per cent to Labour. 

(3) In another 11 of the 90 st*ais, the result would be very 
close. An example here is York, which the Conservatives 
would capture from Mr Lyon wdth a parliamentary sw^ing 
of 3] per cent ; between the local elections of 1966 and last 
week there was a pro-'I'cry swing in York of 4.B per cent. 

(4) This leaves 16 of the 90 Labour marginals, mostly in 
country areas, where the pattern of local election boundaries 
or candidacies makes comparison difficult or impossible. 
Some, such as The Wrekin (where Dawley new town must be 
building up the Labour majority) or Mr George Brown's 
Belper (where increasing numbers of Tory commuters are 
threatening to outvote I.abour miners) may be derided by 
changi's in social character. In g<‘neral, because most of thesi' 
ib arc* rural arvas or small towns, we would expc'ct scimc* 
O^nservative gains among them. 

Against that, there are 4 present Conservative seats that 
would be likely to go Labour if this year's inner-city local 
election swing to Labour w’as continued in a general election. 
They arc* Hornsey, Caoydon East, Birmingham (Solly Oak), 
and Glasgow (Cathcart). Three other Tory seals s<*cm to be in 
dangcT, to judge from recent local election results: Edinburgh 
(Pentlands), Manch(‘ster (Withington), and Wembley South. 

How'cver, this week’s special Ciallup survey of 15 marginals 
picked out I'j (hat the' local election results suggested would 
g() Labour, two that are in our “ unpredictable ” column, 
and only one that looked like a Tory gain in our Tabic II ; 
so if these 13 really are showing a pro-Tory swing of 3.J per 
(Tilt since ipfib, as Gallup suggested, the Tories can take 
comfort that this was in a sample that the local elections 
indicated as lc*ss kind to them than most. The latc'st NOP, l)y 
contrast, finds the* swing in the marginals now' to be more 
nearly c cjual to the countryw'ide swing, and that is our owti 
<oruiusioii from the local election results. 


Obviously, any forecasts now can be made only in tertns 
of what might have happened if a general election had been 
held last week. There is a whole general election campaign 
to come, and during that campaign opinion may swing either 
w^ay. But analysis of local election results are as entitled to 
guess at the opening odds as are the public opinion pollsters. 

Assuming that (a) all the 16 Tory gains and 4 Labour 
gains adumbrated above come off ; (b) the Liberals hold the 
12 seats they won in 1966 ; (c) Labour ousts Mr Donnelly 
in Pembroke ; (d) Scottish and Welsh Nationalists get 
•nowhere, but that only nine of the 12 Ulster scats stay Con¬ 
servative and Unionist ; then a general election last week 
would probably have seen Mr Wilson back in Downing Street 
with a parliamentary majority of about 50 over all parties 


Tabic III—Latest Public Opinion Polls 



I.ab 

Con 

Lib 

Other 

Lab I^ad 

Gallup 

{Telef^raph < 

NOP 

49 

41.5 

7.5 

2 

7.5 

{Daily Mail) 

47.6 

44.4 

6.7 

1.3 

3.2 

Actual result 
March U)66 

48.7 

41.4 

8.6 

1.3 

7.3 


eombined (and iibout 63 over tlie Conservatives), if all our 
30 seats listed as “ on the edge " or unpredictable (including 
the present Tory-held three of Wembley South, etc) had 
split half and half. A calculation which is as generous as 
is decently possible to Mr Heath (two-thirds of the “ on 
the edge” to him, plus 12 of the “ unpredictablcs ”) would 
U'ave Air Wilson with an overall majority of about 30 ; equal 
generosity to Labour in splitting th(\se two doubtful categories 
would give Mr Wilson an overall majority of alxiut 63. No 
doubt the campaign will change many votes, but it is of 
interest that the detailed ward-by-ward ealrulations, which 
underlie our Table II, end up with a forc'casl so similar to thc! 
I)n/ 7 y Mail's nationwide NOP. 



The River War 

The South Vietnamese are taking over the operation in Cambodia, but 
Mr Nixon still has to answer for it at home 


The American withdrawal from Cambodia began this week 
as men from both the Parrot's Beak and the Se San areas 
were flown l^ack to South Vietnam. Mr Nixon can now offer 
his critics (see page 41) the first visible proof that he is work¬ 
ing to the deadline he set himself when he said that all 
American troops will be evacuated from Cambodia by the 
end of June. That statement was the first of .several conces¬ 
sions the President has made to American public opinion in 
the past two wTcks. He has been trying to lone down 
Administration comments on student dissent. Although he lias 
not been forgiven for his own ill-timed remark about student 
‘‘ bums,” he is not likely to use it again. And his nocturnal 
chat with protesters beside the White House, though clearly 
meant to reach the newspapers, was also a sign of a new 
effort to unbend. 

But the fireside manner will not carry Mr Nixon through 
this crisis. America has seen the rebirth of a protest movement. 
Mr Nixon has lost the support or tolerance of many of those 
who were ready to praise his X'^ielnamisation policy but are 
not willing to accept the notion that the Cambodian operation 
may be intended to serve the same goals. The Cambodian 
d^atc has expo.sed a rift in thc Administration and deep 


resentments in tlie Senate. Campuses have erupted across the 
country, and the most diverse causes have again found 
common .shelter under the anti-war platform—from the 
Black Power sympathisers w'ho were preparing their own 
demonstrations on the eve of the (’ambodian intervention to 
thc .squatters at Denver university who have seized the 
chance of the protesting tide to rebuild their outlawed 
shall ty-t(^wn. 

To contain dissent and ensure his own political future, Mi' 
Nixon has to accomplish two things in CamlxKlia. First, he 
luis to get the American troops out as fast as he said he would. 
This will be regarded as a test of his intentions for Vietnam. 
The President has been urging thc Senate to trust him, and 
thj; Secretary of Defence, Air Laird, has been making a great 
deal of the fact that “ every timetable weVc set, every troop 
withdrawal, has been met,” So the President's credibility is 
VC17 much at stake. At the same time Mr Nixon will have 
to prove convincingly that the Cambodian operation was 
worth while- --because, as Clausewitz observed, the rulers of 
democracies iriust show proof of victory to ,inake their people 
stewnach war. Mr Nixon says that thc Antericans have 
captured mOn| ammunition (see page 31) than the communists 
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used in Vietnam last year. But the Americans will not have 
time to scour the areas they occupied. They have missed 
the enemy’s troop concentrations, and they will probably miss 
many of his supply dumps. Field commanders concede that 
so far they have only touched the tip of the iceberg. The 
South Vietnamese, not the Americkns, will have to look 
for the rest of it. 

Mr Nixon put his ground troops on a tight leash when 
he set a timetable and a perimeter for the Cambodian offen¬ 
sive. But this week has shown that the South Vietnamese 
army is not labouring under the same restrictions. They 'v*!! 
stay in Cambodia after the Americans go; ‘‘ as long as is 
necessary,” President Thieu says. And Viee-Pmsident Ky 
assured reporters that his country could afford to keep 15,000 
men in Cambodia for several months after the ’ Americans 
leave. He may be over-optimistic. The South Vietnamese 
will push the communists farther back into th(^ rugged 
north-eastern province^ and the swamps of the south, and 
continue the sweep the Americans began. They may run 
into difficulties, however, if Mr Nixon really recalls their 
American advisers and air siipport at the end of June, as he 
said he might do last Friday. But by that time the monsoon 
may have made a big communist counter-strike unlikely before 
the ground dries in October. 

The South Vietnamese have cleared a coWdor through 
Cambodia. The news of gunboats chugging up .the Mekong 
may be eerily reminiscent of some nineteenth-century tale of 
British exploits in distant lands ; but it seems to make military 
.sense in Cambodia. General Ngo Dzu’s expedition of 
90-odd South Vietnamese and 'p American vessels started 
upriver over the weekend. Part of its mission wiis to collect 
Vietnamese civilians .so that they can be repatriated to South 
Vietnam. After the fighting and the recent massacres, they 
seem glad to go. But the main aim was military: to clear 
road and river routes to Pnom Penh, and to strike ai com¬ 
munist posts along the way. Once again, the invaders failed 
to pin down the enemy. The communists faded into the 
marshes as the column advanced under American air cover: 
the only real fighting took place at the ferry crossing of Ncak 
Luong, where General Dzu’s forces linked up with three 
battalions from the capital. Most of tlic ships arc now docked 
at Pnorn Pcn^i. But an advance .squadron has followed 
the twisting courst^ of the river farther upstream to Kompong 
Cham, heading for the town of Kratic that was occupied 
by the communists weeks ago. Beyond Kratic, rapids make 
navigation impossible. 

The South Vietnamese have opened 22a miles of waterway 
that can be used during the appnoaching monsoon as a line 
of advance for raiding expeditions against the communists. 
Small parties following along the riverbanks have fanned 


off to chase the Vietcong through the Kandal ^wamps. South 
Vietnamese engineers and armoured units arc riow trying to 
reopcA Route i, the main road link betwccn> $aigon and 
Pnom Penh. South Vietnamese and American boats arc also 
patrolling the Gulf of Siam to prevent supplies rcac| 4 ing the 
communists by sea. 

How much can the South Vietname^ hope to achi^e ? 
They can restore communications and retake major towns. 
They can guarantee—at least in the immediate future—the 
survival of the present regime in Pnom Penh. They cah 
continue the search for enemy base areas, and may be able 
to encircle and destroy pockets of resistance in the south. 
By helping to train the Cambodian army, and by mounting 
guard over what used tp be coniimunist sanctuaries in the 
east, they can make it more difficult for the enemy to filter 
back down the jungle trails after the rains. The enemy’s main- 
force units have fallen back into hlpndolkiri and Ratanakiri 
provinces and on to the Plateau des Slovens in southern Lao.s. 
There is little hope of attacking them there. But if they could 
be confined to this wild, empty region it would be much 
harder for the communists to mount a future offensive in the 
Mekong delta. 

It is still uncertain what the North Vietnamese will do 
next. The South Vietnamese may have removed one of their 
options; a retaliatory attack on Pnom Penh. Perhaps they 
were not planning that anyway. But a strengthened Cam¬ 
bodian regime working with the South Vietnamese could 
represent a considerable ally for the Americans in this war. 
There is still a price to be paid. Some Cambodians sym¬ 
pathetic to General Lon Nol will regret the alignment with 
Saigon. Peasants and soldiers who have been encouraged to 
distrust all Vietnamese may view, the Saigon army with as 
much hostility, as the Vietcong. Racial tension still runs strong. 

In liie United States, Mr Nixon has still^ot overcome his 
main problem : how to convince the public that the Cambo¬ 
dian offensive was both necessary and successful. It may not be 
enough to cite the figures for captured supplies or the exploits 
of the South Vietnamese. It will probably help if the President 
feels able to bring back within the next few months some of 
the 130,000 men he had promised to take out of South Viet¬ 
nam by next April. The past fortnight’s events have not 
altered the fact that, the Americans have been buying time 
for the Cambodians and the South Vietnamese at the price 
of domestic unrest. The man who sounds most tha^ul 
for the operatbn is neither Mr Nixon, nor the South Viet¬ 
namese generals, but General Lon Nol, whose latest speech 
has a fairytale ring in western ears. Prince Sihanouk’s 
successor afisured his people that the communist reverses meant 
that a buddhi.st oracle was being fulfilled. After a great war, 
“ the bad king will flee and a comet will appear . . . and 
everyone will be equal because there will be no kings.” 


The Gunmen's Shadow 


Iforli/lr Lynch mid Mpr Chich^ter-Ciark alike, It will be an 
anxious summer. And for both of thiem it has not begun well 

Ire)«A<riiMd hot slide inexorably into the handsof the’^nmen unzealou^, contempor^ men. They are actually on thp sa^ 
in the coming weeks and months, but it is getting ck)K to it: side. Thq removal, of cjther of them would how un^ern^UO the 
.much clo8et: thaB..k..has.b^n,for.a.geQeratioo,,lD Dublin Mr jOther’s portion almott irreparably. But of oouw, it b^g 
Jack-Lynch’s government .wivives. ItWnot.feh the fuU.sh<^ Ireland,, they cannot declare themselves to he .on the same side, 
of the nadonalist challenge to it yet. In- Belfast Majcf, cniuftot meet,, cannot talk, cannot m^e cothmpn cause bn 
‘Chichester-tllark’s ^emmeUt SiMViyeS. It cOuM IKH face itji gitything. The initismve isi, and ^ likel;y. tp rcpiuiu all; this 
.Unionist patxy elecCorhte in aiiV ai|d it knovvs it. sufnnter, with the wild njjen. . 

Both Mr Lynch and Major Chicheher-(3adt are reasonable^ ‘TbcFianna Fful party DKudjpiis wraclixd by its greatest 
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crisis. The upheaval, the stories of attempted gun-rUnning, 
of police spies, of talks with militants from the north, has 
meant that Dublin has losf'njtuch credibility. i\fr Lynch won 
through in the Ddil by his own qualities but, even more, by 
the particular determination of Fianna Fail to remain the 
ruling party. Yet the damage is great, and will be lasting. 
The simultaneous loss of ^Ir Neil Blane^ and Mr Charles 
Haughey, l)oth under suspicion of gun-running, and of Mr 
Kevin Boland, who found remaining in Mr Lynch’s cabinet 
intolerable, cannot be made good in a hurry. Mr Lynch and 
most of his remaining colleagues believe that romantic Ireland 
is in its grave, and that most Irishmen in the republic are 
thankful that it is. Yet Mr Lynch felt it obligatory to pay his 
respects lo the Blaney and Haughey families’ fight for Irish 
independence : his own family, he had to admit, had not given 
the same .seivice. And when' Mr Boland felt he nailed him 
was for 'relying, apparently, on the word of the British secret 
.^rrvia*. 


Then- will be another round for Mr Lynch, and then 
another as his enemies attempt lo wear him dowm. He has 
three things going for him. The first is the new eagerness of 
the opposition parties, Fine Gael and Labour, to coalesce 
against Fianna Fail, which should help party discipline to 
hold up in the immediate weeks ahead. The second is the 
sense of humiliation ainong many southern Irishmen that such 
things could happen in their country: when they talked in 
the IMil of a Vianana republic they meant it. And the third 
is that Mr Blaney, especially, has always been a troublemaker. 
Mr Blaney has denied that he now wants violence in the six 
counties, but he continues to aver that violence is not far away. 
He is certainly making sure that it is not. His triumphant 
return to his fief in Donegal, accompanied by a motorcade 
across Northern Ireland territory, was followed by Catholic 
rioting in Belfast. The violence was aimed, once again, at dis- 
ert'diting the British troops. 

Thc‘ ITnionist government now believes that these are 
deliberate Catholic tactics, carried out to order, and that the 
time has arrived for not turning the other cheek but starting 
systematic prosecutions in return. What is true is that Belfast 
could blow' up again tomorrow, as it did last August, despite 
the reforms, despite the troops, despite the returning con¬ 
fidence of the disarmed police. For there are arms enough in 
Belfast homes already without the airlift from Vienna that 
Mr Lynch accused Mr Blaney and Mr Haughey of knowing 
all about. If the tKKips were to sweep the Falls road and the 
Shankill road for arms and ammunition the reality of 
Northern In'land’s predicament would be more fully exposed. 
In particular, since the pot boiled over in Dublin the familiar 
Catholic claims of self-defence, which were largely ju.stified 
last August, have come to have an increasingly hollow ring 
about them. 

The harcj^lnen have two options in Ireland tiow. They can 
press ahead with discrediting Mr Lynch ; and they can force 
direct British rrule. in Northern Ireland by discrediting Major 
Chichestef-Clafk. Mr Lynch is vulnerable, and his owmi 
account of the gun-running crisis is still unsatisfactory'. It 
reniains entiri?!^ uncertain why he acted as he did in the end. 
It may have been political ambition: there w ill have to be 
an election to decide President de \^alera\s siicce.ssor one day. 
But that docs not ring wholly true, so there is another view in 
Dubliii: that Mr Lynch had to act eventually because the 
information he got had also been leaked to the Fine Gael 
leader, Mr Liam Cosgrave. That could explain some of the 
delay. It does not w'boUy explain just how much was known 
by the former defence minister, Mr James Gibbons, w'ho, 
despite the accusations of the talkative Captain KeHy; has 

lained in the cabinet. Because Mr Lynch’s story is so Visibly 
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incomplete things are not going to be allowed to stop where 
they are. 

Northern Ireland is waiting now to see U Mr Lynch can 
really survive. The Stormont government hopes he can, for 
it will mean more time in which Ulster’s reforms 'ban have 
effect without the border becoming, once more, the chief issue. 
But the Dublin levelations are a not just to the Rev Ian 
Paisley, but to those, probably a majority, in the Unionist 
party who have always said that guns would come in from 
the south, so that the police should go on parrying anps and 
the B-men should not be disbanded. The high season of 
Orange marches is approaching. The Northern Ireland govern¬ 
ment says it will not ban them because it cannot ban them, 
becausi; it might need all Nato’s ground forces to keep the 
Orangemen at home. But the past two years in Ulster have 
shown one thing if they have shown anything: that marches, 
provocations and the rest must end in fighting. Now that 
the men of the Unity flats in Belfast have boasted that they 
have been in touch with Dublin nothing else is needed to 
guarantee trouble. It could really be bullets, not just stones. 

The Britisli Government does not want to take Northern 
Ireland over: not Mr Wilson nor Mr Callaghan, not Mr 
Heath nor Mr Hogg would want to do anything of the kind 
if they could possibly avoid it. But it must be supposed that 
a contingency plan exists should all else fail. What is to be 
hoped is that, should a takeover become inescapable, as the 
commitment of British troops became inescapable last August, 
it will be run by a British politician, rather than by a British 
civil servant or figurehead. Only a politician could hope to get 
the room for manoeuvre that is being denied everywhere else 
in Ireland. It is unquestioned in Ulster that a little dose of 
Mr Callaghan, of a politician of skill and experience, made all 
the difference last autumn. A takeover may not be inevitable : 
it is to be hoped it is not. Major Chichcster-Clark is going on. 
If he were to fail there would still be an argument put up for 
Mr Craig, which might be the stnmger if the northern 
ITnionists did find themselves facing aBlaney-type government 
iri the .«oiith. Rut in the end it may have to be a British 
intervention. Everyone in Ireland knows that by now, but 
does anyone very much in Britain ? The crisis has not yet 
been seen for what it is. 

There is a mood astir in Ireland now, on both sides of the 
border, which is more ominous, more threatening than any¬ 
thing that has happened since the 1920.S. The men on both 
sides who expect, or are rc.signed to, violence are not dis¬ 
honourable by their lights: it was by violence that the two 
.•states that now divide Ireland least came into being. It may 
be that a majority of Irishmen have outlived all that. But 
the belief that this might he true in the north was dispelled 
in the failure of Terence O’Neill a year ago. The belief that 
reason will prevail in the n*public Ls now in question. The 
slide has begun, and there are too many who welcome it. 

ElU Quarterly Ecunomic Review Service., Every quarter, 62^ reviews com 140 ooni^rlei 

OiiiicfPMNis, Taiwan" ^ 

The IMF has granted the Phiiipptnea its third ?4i||aiidby 
but there i^ a string. .* the paap pHist ftoaied. 

tNs de feetd devaluation hslp the eoonomy ? Impficdlhtt 
lor trade ere aaepesed bi this quarter's revie#, ;^ioh also 
expnfiines recent events in Taiwan. 

An annutr su'btd'ripitjon one reviow (4 loouei and an AnnoiM SuppM-, 
mant) is C10 .(U8$2S). Air mail postage extra. Single copies 60/< (US99) 
each. DO’taila from - 
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Sipenicier Uduiae 27 St Jamea*s Piece Lorkdovt SVVl tel 0t^49B S711 Ekt 27 
60 East 43nd Street Maw York NY 10017 Tpl 212 067^0^ ' 
M.S.A;'By)ild<ift0 77 RoMnaon Rood Siingepeiia 1 T«l aSSkxtl . / 
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Over 3,000 firms have already joined the Board of Trade’s 
new computerised Export Intelligence Service. 


Will you be one 
of the best-informed 

exporters 
from June 2nd? 


Over 3,000 firms have already 
joined the Board of Trade’s new 
Computerised Export Intelligence 
Service. And hundreds more are 
joining each week, to take full 
advantage of the service when it 
opens on June 2nd. 

If you have not yet filled in your 
applicatioiv papers, now is the 
time to do so. 


Selectivity _ 

Computerised Export Intelligence Is 
tailored for you^to save your time. All 
intomation is broken down by corn- 
put^ into 5,000 product categories, 200 
gbo^phical regiiHis a^d 14 diffimnt 
typ^ of intelligence. 

Overseas demand will be precisely 
^ matched to home suppl)^. You have only 
to list your markets, products and 
intelligence requirements once. And you 
will then be simt all those" details of 
export oppoitimities dii^ty relevant to 
yourself. Up-dating any information 
you WtiAl eah be done %% any time. 

In addition, pio^iod l»s heen made 
for and Ser^icei 


for example, architects, banks, consul¬ 
tants, and others whose interests cut 
across standard product and market 
categories. 

Speed 

Under this new system all information 
will reach you within 48 hours of receipt 
by the Board of Trade—urgent items 
will be sent by phone or telex. 

Cost , 

The initial cost is £ 25 . For this sum you 
receive up to 500 notices on the countries 
and types of intelligence for which you 
have registered. The computer will bill 
you for a further £25 either on the 
anniversary of your joining, or as soon 
as you have received 500 cards, which¬ 
ever comes first. 

Subscribers will also receive free 
quarterly and economic trading reports 
on inore than 100 countries. 

This new Export Intelligence Service 
demonstrates the determination of 
the Board of Trade to provide an 
ever more modem series of woiid- 
wide services to British expoitets. 



i: f 1-248 5757 Totex: 886143 

of Commsree) 34486 Talax 7457B 
"^l2>>lhi.tot2t07iTttn44ai 

)%eltx 77583 • UMift 20ttS TbI«(I^72 

Telax 2S99I (iMtom CountiM) 01^5371 Telex 25991 


r. 


Join todayl>-i| 

The service starts on June 2nd. So ||| 
don't get left behind. Fill in the 
application papers on your desk now. 

If you have not received full details, 
complete the coupon below, and 
post it today. 

To: The Director, 

Export Intelligence, 

Board of Trade, 

Hillgate House, 35 Old Baitey, 
London, EC4. 

Jam interested in Computerised 
Export inteliigence. Please send me 
full details of your new service^ 


I 


NAME . 

STATUS. 

COMPANY., 
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The town halls stay Tory—but 
the voters surge back to Labour 


After having gone out further than ever 
before in 1968-9, the Labour tide swept 
bark with a vengeance in the municipal 
elections last week, The swing between 
1969 and 1970 was one of the largest 
movements ever recorded in local elections 
over a twelve-month period. Seldom 
much below 10 per cent, it was nearer 15 
per cent in most of the big cities; and 
ranged up to 23 per cent in Preston and an 
astonishing 27 per cent in Hull. In one 
ward in Hull a Tory victory last year Iiy 
a comfortable 2,955 votes to 1,240 wa.s 
transformed into a Labour triumph of 
2,;i84 to 1,500. Only (k)atbridge in Scot¬ 
land, of all the towns covered hy our sur¬ 
vey, swung to the right—^i>ossibly because 
politics there arc bedevilled l>y the PhUc.^- 
tant-Clatholic cla.sh. 1 'he pro-Labour 
swing in the rest of Scotland halved last 
year s Nationalist vote in most towns, and 
the Liberals turned in their worst perfor¬ 
mance Kince Clement Davies’s days. 

In ward> in the towns surveyed which 
were comparable with last year, and 
where Tory, Labour and Liberals all stood 
in l)oth years the votes moved thus : 


Cons 

276,952 

/O 

54.4 

1970 

257,631 

\'0 

46.8 

Lab. 

T16,066 

22.8 

191,346 

34.8 

Lib. 

116,309 

22.8 

101,613 

18.4 


Some of this sw'ing took place over the 
summer of 1969 and had been evident in 
the autumn by-election.s, opinion j)olls and 
in the Cireater London and countv elec¬ 
tions last month. But neaily half the .swing 
surged in the last month. Examination of 
a large number of borouglis or particular 
wards exactly comparable with the count\' 
council elections shows a swing a\ craging 
between 5 and 6 per cent in Labour'.s 
favour ov'cr the four-week period. This 
swing is similar in all parts of the country. 

But large as the swings to Labour com¬ 
pared with 1969 are^, t^mparisons witlr 
1966 (a fairly average'year and one per¬ 
haps best coriwponding with the last 
general deletion —^see page U) and 1964 
(the last really good year for Lalwui) tell 
another story'. Labour’s recovery Jias 
taken the party almost back to 1966 but 
stUl some way off 1964. Hbwever* more 
idt^i^^^ting is the variation of the «wing 
b e J i g e R different types of ^wn and 
regions. The fhllow 4 ng ta})le 


shows the overall swing to Conservative 
(plus) or Labour (minus) by size of authori¬ 
ties and standard regions: 


Swing to Conservative since 
1964 

1966 

1969 

Over 200,000 

1 46 

" 2.4 

-13.5 

100,000-200.000 

4 67 

4 2.7 

-11.8 

eo.000-100.000 

+ 64 

+ 1.3 

-12.6 

Scotland 

+ 2.3 

- 6.7 

- 8.6 

Northern 

1 0.5 

- 6.4 

-13.8 

Yorks and 
Humberside 

4 4.2 

- 0.9 

-14.4 

North-West 

f 5 3 

- 1.3 

-12.6 

Wales 

i 7.7 

- 0.5 

-14.0 

West Midlands 

4 3.0 

- 0.9 

-13.3 

East Midlands 

^ 7.5 

4 0.8 

139 

East Anglia 

4 8.6 

4 22 

- 9.6 

South-East 

4 9.5 

4 7.9 

-12.8 

South-West 

4 70 

4 1.3 

-10.9 


Regionally, Lalx)ur's best performance 
was north of the lees, and its worst was 
south-east of ii line from the Humber to 
the Severn. South-east England stands 
out as the one area where llie Fories did 
much better la.st week than in 1966 ; but 
perhaps partly because its big city, Lon¬ 
don, was not voting. In part the differ-en- 
tial swing reflects industrialisation— 
Labour has failed to recover much in 
middle-cla.ss, seaside resort towns like 
Blackpool or Southend, whatever their 
region. Interestingly, tire Conservatives 
have held more of their votes gained since 
1966 in new towns such as Harlow or 
Hemel Hempstead, but are back to the 
196b position in fringe iniddle-clas.s subur¬ 
ban areas which escaj)ed the GLC net 
such as Brentwi>od or Chigwell, There 
was no evidence to substantiate the 
'lories’ claim that they were doing better 
in Labour marginal scats. 

For the Liberal> there was no regional 
pattern in their 'iluiiip, but there was the 
occasional patch of lio^x^ Darlington, 
Exeter and Maidstone provided the party 
with some tnirnuraging liglit uiuid the 
encircling gloom, while Merseyside re¬ 
mained an area apart, lilierc were striking 
Liberal advances in vvaids of Iroth Birken¬ 
head and Liveipool, while in the parlia¬ 
mentary constituency of Wavertree thft 
votes cast last week (Con 11,152; Lib 
10,849; Lab 5,568) threaten anotJier, if 
purely locali.sed, Ladywood. 

But for all the rejoicing in tlie l..<abpur 
party abot^ their spectacular recm%y, 
the fact rchiains that nu>.<it of Britain’s 


town halls are in Tory hands. Among the 
6*2 largc^st. authorities on the left-hand 
side of bur table, only two changed 
hands on polling day—Birkenhead from 
Labour to Conservative, and Norwich in 
the opposite direction. The Conservative- 
Progressive alliance lost their overall 
majority in Glasgow, and in three of their 
remaining authorities Labour control 
hinges on the aldermanic elections. In 
St Helens Labour has 15 councillors to 
15 for the Conservative-Liberal alliance; 
in Stoke-on-lVent it is 55 Labour to 36 
Conservative-Independent alliance with 
one rebel Labour councillor proposing to 
join the Gon.servatives; and in Gateshead 
18 Labour face 17 Tory-backed Rent and 
Ratepayers with another rebel Labour 
councillor now sitting as an independent. 

However, ih Blackburn a piquant 
situation is going to strain all the 
'Lories’ habits of gentlemanly behaviour 
and could lead to their surrendering 
control, rhe council as elected is made up 
of 23 Tories, 13 Labour, 5 Liberal and i 
Independent, with 9 Labour and 5 
Conservative aldermen. A local conven¬ 
tion provide.s that aldermen are re-elected 
until they die, or retire voluntarily, and 
only then is the party balance on the 
aldermanic bench redres.sed. Immediately 
after the election the local 'Lory leader 
admitted to “considerable pressure” to 
use his majority to keep control, but 
promi.seil that “the Lal)our aldermen can 
sleep in peace in their l)eds in the know¬ 
ledge that they will he re-elected”. 

Continued on page 23 
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Vlt 

Votes in local elections, 1970 


Vot^s Cast 1970 (%) Swing to Conservatives 


Con. 

Lab. 

Lib. 

Others 

1964-70 

1966-70 

1969-70 

Aberdeen 38.9 

47.0 

1.0 

13.t 

+ 1.7 

10.S 

- 9.8 

Basildon 42.5 

405 

— 

16.9 

t 

" 3*3 

-17.4 

Birkenhead 47.0 

37.6 

14.2 

1.2 

+ 11.4 

+ 4-5 

-14.4 

Birminghani 47.9 

45-3 

5-9 

I.O 

■h 2.2 


-15*3 

Blackburn 41.0 

43-9 

11.8 

3.3 

t 

t 

- it.3 

Blackpool 58,8 

22.7 

12.0 

8.5 

+ 9.4 

+ 7-4 

“ 5*3 

Bolton 53.7 

4^‘3 

— 

— 

+ 0.3 

+ 1.2 

-1.5.4 

Bournemouth 62.1 

a4-5 

4.6 

8.8 

f 

• t 

t 

Bradford 46.6 

4S.3 

4.2 

0.9 

t 

t 

~ 12.9 

Brighton 58.4 

37.3 

*•3 

3-0 

•h 9-2 

+ 3.6, 

- 9*4 

Bristol a 5/.^ 

44.0 

3*7 

0-9 

f 7.2 

+ 0.9 

— 12.2 

Cambridge 60.2 

34-6 

3-2 

— 

t 

t 

- 7*9 

Cardiff 49.5 

397 

0.6 

10.4 

+ 6.4 

“ 2*2 ,, 

-14.1 

Coventry 47./ 

31.2 

0.8 

0.9 

t 

' 5-9'^^ 

-13*9 

Derby 33.8 

454 

0.7 

0.1 

t 

t 

“14.4 

Dudley 50.7 

49-3 

— 

— 

t 

4 4.0 

“12.6 

Dundee 38.3 

48.2 

— 

13-4 

+ 0.2 

3-2 

- 8.6 

Edinburgh 40.2 

35-2 

9*3 

15* I 

+ 6.3 

- 0.7 

— 12.5 

Gateshead a 44,3 

55.0 

— 

0.7 

-f 3*6 

+ 1.9 

-17.6 

Glasgow 38,3 

45’f 

0.9 

15-7 

•f 1.0 

- 9-8 

-13.8 

Havant fit W. 43,5 

16.2 

6.5 

33.8 

t 

t 

t 

Huddersfield 38.8 

3*-3 

15-5 

14.3 

+ 3.0 

+ 1.7 

t 

Hull 3S.4 

<559 

1.7 

— 

t 

N t 

—26.7 

Ipswich 30.3 

42.7 

7.0 

— 

f 13.7 

+ 5.8 

-11.5 

Leeds 47.0 

42.2 

9.8 

1.0 

+ 3.8 

- 3.4 

“15*1 

Leicester 51.4 

43.0 

5.2 

0.5 

t 

+ 2.2 

-15*7 

Liverpool b 49.2 

42.2 

7.5 

1.1 

+ 6.9 

- 3*5 

-14.7 

Luion 49.7 

47-4 

1.8 

1.2 

t 

+ 2.4 

-17.4 

Manchester 47.2 

46,4 

50 

1.4 

+ 6.5 

“ 1.0 

“•11.5 

Newcastle 47.9 

49’9 

0.2 

2.0 

— 2.6 

- 5.0 

— 12.3 

Newport 37.2 

55’4 

*•3 

5.9 

t 

t 

-13.5 

Northampton 33.3 

42.4 

— 

4.1 

t 

1 0.9 

-12.5 

Norwich 42.9 

54fi 

2.5 


t 

— 1.2 

- 9*1 

Nottingham 45.4 

47’3 

0.4 

6.p 

+ 5-1 

- 0.6 

-14.S 

Oldham 47.6 

477 

4.4 

0.2 

4-10.0 

- 0.7 

— U.O 

Oxford 43.8 

43’’J 

12.6 

0.4 

+ 3.7 

— 1.6 

-14.5 

Plymouth 55.0 

44’3 

0.7 


4- 6.3 

+ 0.2 

-10.7 

Poole 41.2 

26.6 

22.0 

10.2 

t 

t . 

t 

Portsmouth 34,8 

3 3 

10.3 

1.3 

+ 12.2 

+ 6.0 

-12.5 

Preston 44.1 

54.6 

*•3 

“■ 5-^ 

■“ 7.5 

-22.8 

Reading 45,4 

42.4 

11.6 

0.6 

+ 6.2 

+ 1.8 

“16.4 

St Helens 25.5 

54’t 

20.4 

— 

t 

t 

t 

Salford 45.9 

46.8 

7.3 

— 

+ 6.6 

+ 0.8 

— 11.2 

Sheffield 44.3 

530 

2.0 

0.7 

t 

t 

- M 

Solihull b 6gJS 

17.4 

i3.i 


+ 7.0 

f 7*9 

t 

S. Shields a 40.1 

39-9 


— 

+ 6.4 

“ 0,1 

—20.2 

Southampton 52.0 

45.0 

2.6 

0.4 

+ 8.9 

+ 2.6 

— 11.5 

Southend 39.8 

26.7 

13.3 

0.2 

+ 13-7 

+ 11.2 

- 8.6 

Stockport 48.2 

42,8 

6.3 

2.7 

+ 5.1 

— 1.0 


Stoke b 42.5 

5^’t 

0.3 

0.8 


4 1.9 

Sunderland 40.0 
Swansea 29.7 

Teesside b 43.1 

46.1 

47.0 

34-2 


*3-9 

233 

0.7 


T 

-11.5 

—10.9 

—13.0 

Thurrock 32.9 

57’3 

3-4 

6.4 

+ 12.3 

+ 0.6 

-«4.4 

Torbay 38.2 

12.0 

7.6 

22.2 

t 

t 

t 

Wallasey 50.5 

35’^ 

I3‘9 

— 

- 0.6 

+ 6.1 

“•10.2 i 

Walsall b 31.8 

46.6 


1.6 

t 

+ 0.8 

—12»0 

Warley 48.4 

47’9 

3 3 

0.2 

t 

+ 2.7 

-III.7 

W. Brorn. 48./ 

5f’4 


2.3 

t 

- 0.9 

-16.9 

Wolverh’pton 53.9 

36.9 


2.8 

t 

+ 1.9 


York 52./ 

47’4 


0.3 

h 6.2 

+ 4*8 

- 8.8 



Votes Cast 

1970 

(%) 

Swing 

to Conservatives 


Con. 

Lab 

Lib. 

Others 

1964-70 

1966-70 

1969-70 

Barnsley b 

28.9 

58,/ 

12.3 

0.7 

t 

t 

- 9.4 

Barrow 

44.8 

547 

— 

0.5 

t 

"11.3 

“10.1 

Beeston & S. 

63.0 

.757 

1.3 

— 

+13.0 

t 

t 

Bootle 

36.6 

49’5 


13.9 

+ 1.9 

- 9.0 

“I4.8 

Brentwood 

64.0 

337 

— 

2.3 

+ 13*9 

+ 0,1 

“I3.S 

Bury 

53’5 

4B.5 

— 

— 

+ 6.0 

+ 2.7 

-19.4 

Oannnck 

4 f ’9 

58.1 

— 

— 

t 

t 

“-15.3 

Carlisle 

30. T 

48.5 

— 

1.4 

+ 4*9 

t 

-14.9 

Chatham 

5^o 

45*8 

— 

5-2 

+ 13*1 

+ 6.6 

“14*8 

Cheadle & (L 

47.2 

8.4 

259 

18.5 

t 

t 

t 

Chelmsford 

537 

4/7 

4.6 

— 

+ 3*1 

-1" 4.3 

— 19.9 

Cheltenham 

58.6 

25.2 

16.2 

.— 

+ 8.2 

t 

t 

Chester 

55.0 

447 

— 

0.3 

+ 7*5 

+ 1.8 

-ii.S 

Chigwcll 

60.6 

38.2 

2.3 

0.8 

+ 9*6 

— 1.6 

“ 16.4 

Clydebank 

3* 

50^2 

1.2 

45.5 

t 

t 

t 

Coatbridge 

48.2 

41.0 

— 

lO.B 

’+'13*7 

+ 10.5 

+ 1.0 

C Colchester 

48.5 

377 

11.9 

1.8 

^ 8.4 

+ 2.2 

-13.8 

Crawley 

41.3 

54’0 

3.7 


+ 5*0 

+ 3.5 

-15*9 

Crewe a 

39^5 

60.3 

— 

— 

““ I.O 

-13.6 

“10.4 

Dewsbury 

27.2 

507 

12.8 

9.3 

t 

t 

t 

Doncaster 

48,0 

43.4 

6.6 

— 

t 

+ 1.9 

— 19.9 

Dunfermline 

43 ’t 

36.2 

5.0 

15.6 

t 

— 1.2 

- 4*3 

Exeter 

47.1 

29.9 

19.9 

3-1 

t 

t 

- 9.* 

Gillingham 

61.3 

30,6 

— 

8.6 

■l' I 2.8 

+ 9.8 

- 6*5 

Gosport 

55-8 

32.4 

— 

11.8 

f 9*2 

+ 8.9 

" 4*3 

Gravesend 

47’9 

427 

8.3 

1.1 

+ 3*7 

+ 3*7 

-14*5 

Greenock 


494 

47’3 

3.3 

t 

t 

t 

Grimsby 

50.1 

46.1 

3.0 

0.8 

+ 6,0 

t 

-15*4 

Guildford 

5 t ’9 

.76-3 

11.8 

— 

+ 3.9 

■+ 5-3 

- 7*9 

Halesowen 

45.7 

24.0 

21.2 

9.1 

t 

t 

t 

Harlow 

.? 6'.5 

60.9 

2.6 

— 

4 

+ 9.9 

“ 8.0 

Harrogate 

62.8 

3 3 

24.8 

9.' 

t # 

t 

t 

Hastings 

50.1 

284 

21,5 

— 

+ 7.9 

t 

“ 9*2 

Hemel H’std. 

47.6 

5‘4 

— 

I.O 

t 

+ 8.0 

“13*6 

Huyton 

457 

5,7.2 

— 

1.1 

+ 0.9 

“ 1.5 

— 13*8 

Kirkby 

4.1 

58.5 

34’3 

3.' 

t 

+ 5*7 

“12.6 

Maidstone 

39’6 

337 

37’3 

O.I 

+ 7.6 

+ 4*1 

“ 19.1 

Mansfield 

33.1 

57 ’i 

— 

9.8 

t 

t 

“11.6 

Merthyr T. 

2.9 

55-5 

1.8 

39-8 

t 

t 

t 

Middleton 

47’4 

46.2 

6.1 

o.S 

•f 2.4 

+ 5*1 

— 16.5 

Nuneaton 

44.7 

514 

3.9 

— 

+ 7*8 

+ 1.0 

“I0.5 

Paisley 

395 

514 

— 

9 .» 

t 

- 9.4 

“ 4*3 

PeterboTO* 

55.2 

48.8 

— 

— 

+“ 7*4 

+ 2.8 

“ 9*9 

Reigate 

5L4 

39’5 

7.6 

L,5 

+ 51 

+ 5.9 

“ 8.7 

Rochester 

48,i 

4 i ’5 

— 

10.3 

+ 6.9 

+ 0.3 

“15.3 

Rugby 

39*8 

4 J ’5 

9.5 

9.2 

+ 4.8 

- 9.1 

t 

St Albans 

48.6 

26.2 

25.2 

— 

+ 10.9 

+ 5.0 

-10.5 

Slough 

47,0 

45’0 

6.8 

1.2 

+ 3.3 

+ 0.8 

“19.0 

Staines 

5B4 

4 i ,8 

— 

— 

+ U.4 

+ 6.5 

-14.7 

Stevenage 

3B7 

60.3 

— 

1.0 

t 

+ 4*6 

“ 90.6 

Stourbridge 

53*4 

40,0 

— 

6.6 

t 

+ 3*3 

“I6.9 

Stretford 

49*5 

4 B ’5 


4.0 

5*3 

+ 1.0 

“I3.0 

Swiindon 

454 

507 

2.8 

1.1 

t 

t 

-15.6 

Wakeheld 

41.4 

534 

5*2 

— 

+ 2.7 

- ‘-S 

— 10.9 

Warrington 

407 

55.5 

3*8 

— 

t 

t 

- 13.3 

Watford 

477 

434 

«.4 

0.5 

+ 6.7 

+ 9.4 

“ 8.5 

Wigan 

38.8 

547 

— 

6.8 

t 

t 

“ 4.* 


Hie left hand side of this page lists all 
uiban authorities with a fx>pulation of 
more than loo^ooo. The right hand side 
lists all those between 50,000 and 100,000 
in which every scat was comtes^ted this 
year. 

In the Scottish cities and buig^hs votes 
cai/t for local anti-socialist groups such 
as the Progressives are induded in the 
Conservative column. For English authoi^- 
ties marked a the Conservative column 
refers .to a local anti-sodalist party ; for 
those marked b voic& cast for Conserva- 
tive 4 jatked Independents (or the 
Lfiv^rpool PtotestanI party) are induded 


with the Conscrvaitives. 

Ita!Hdised figures in the first three 
columns indicate that all wards in the 
town were fought by the iparty concerned. 

The fourth column snows voters cast 
for all other groups and for ind^ndents. 
The only groups to poll, over 10 per cent 
anywhere were ratepayers or residents 
groups in Basildon (14.6), Cheadle (1&.5), 
Goaport (nA), Havant (aa.8), Meithyr 
(a8'&), Pbole (Wa) and Swansea; (s^ 
the ^tdsh Niuliotiiadist piuty In Ab^een 
(11.4}, Glyddbank Dundee (H.5), 

Edinburgh Ola^ow (14.2) ; 

Communists in Clydebank (2^.4) ; the 


National Front for British Independence 
in Huddersfield (xo.e); Plaid Cymru in 
Cardiff (xo.a) and a tenants association 
in Boode (10.7). 

The last three columns show the swing 
to Conservative (plus sign) or to Labour 
(m'inus sign) since the 1964, 1966 and 1969; 
municxpd elections. S^ng i$ calculated 
on the votes cast for the two cnain pasties 
in wards fought by both parties in both 
yean, It is given only where at least half 
the wards are on this basis; 

a daggih* (t) indiieates hon*^cnmparabilit>^ 
because this condition was not'met or 
because of boundary changes. 
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"Are yc?M smre, Mavis, 
that 110 addibior to supply^ing 
7 o%ota((t'hecolourri^ 


tra n s mittxrs for the national 
network at which yoware now 
goggling , the Fye Group is also 
a Jjig and expShding wheel in 
UJganthwIc Awp/ificrs^TFans-forivoer 
Rectifier Units, (3ermaniMw Diodes, 

Bilsc Height'Analysersdod 
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an international group of epmpanjes 
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Ciwtinucd from paji^c 20 

All this, therefore, leaves 51 of the 62 
major town halls securely Tory^ with ^Ic- 
mate in two (Dundee and Glasgow), four' 
subject to aldermanic elections, and only 
five (Aberdeen, Xoi’wicli, Sheffield, Swan¬ 
sea and Tiiurrock) securely in Lalioiir 
bunds. It i.s an odd situation when the 
Labour mandate for power at Westminster 
currently stands an pdds-on chance of 
being renewed. It niriy well be that 
the combination" of the triennial systent 
of electing councils, the anti-Labour 
tendency when a Labour government 
is in power, and the traditional mid-term 
anti-government .swing arc combining to 
ensure that political power in Britain is 
sliared between one party in charge 
nationally and the other locally. If such 
a pattern were to be repeated with any 
elected regional councils, it might pro¬ 
vide the British political system with both 
stimulus and strains. 

Venereal diseases 

Birk's law 

Baroness Birk’s bill which would allow 
local authoritie.s much more freedom to 
put up posters about the dangers of 
venereal disease—and wliere to seek advice 
—had its second reading in the House of 
Lords this week. At the moment the legal 
position is very confused. I'he Indecent 
Adverlisenicnt Act of 1BB9 reflects the 
Victorian habit of sweeping most disagree¬ 
able subjects under the car[)et. It lays 
down, that any notice.s dealing with VD 
should not be visible from the street and 
sliould not be fixed on any public lavatory. 
It is not clear wliether notices inside uro 
allowed, and most local authorities may 
well liavc been breaking the law for years. 

Baroness Birk wants to encourage local 
authorities to' pjit' up notices in plac'^s 
where young people are likely to be, such 
as youth clubs, works canteen.^, libraries, 
technical colleges and universities. 'Die 
Health Education Council, of which she is* 
chairman, has designed new posters on the 
subject which are very like those it has 
produced for the anti-sinoking campaign. 
They do not mince words, giving all the 
.symptoms^ emphasising how unpleasant 
the long term effects can be if the disea.ses 
are not treated. 

The campaign, which i.s aimed at people 
between the ages of i6 and 30, i.s all too 
necessary. Gonorrhoea cases increased b\' 
12J per Gent between 1968 and 1969 with 
the largest increase ainong young people- - 
and particularly girls—under 20. It is well 
over 80 per cent higher than it was in 1957, 
and is now the mist common infection 
after measles. Last;year there were over 
51,000 eases Of gonirrhoea alone which is 
more than in the post war epidemic in 
the 1940s. Some stiains of gonorrhoea are 
becoming resistant to all tfhe antibiotics 
except .peniciWin^iand moris of tha^. is 


Welwyn Garden City 

VVefl, it's 

If greensward and rheny hilossofai is ^ur 
ideal, and for many people is, then 
Welwyn Ciarden City i.*; the plao^ for you. 
It is an ideal in another sense, one of the 
earliest and best known examples of the 
garden, city movement, once upon a time 
the ht^e of Ebcnezei Howard himi^If 
who founded it fifty years ago, and the 
chief inspiration for tlie statutory new 
towns in Britain which followed it from 
1946 onw’ard.s, Howard’s disciple, Sir 
Frederic O^rn, who was secretary to 
Welwyn Garden City Ltd and is still a 
revered and active publicist of the virtues 
of new towns, has lived there from the 
beginning. In this jubilee year town 
planners from all over tlie world will 
forgatlier at Welwyn and on May 30th 
the Queen Mother will open a memorial 
in the form of—guess what—a garden, to 
the Canadian architect Louis de Soissons 
who planned the town and designed many 
of its neat neo-Georgian houses. 

Maybe it i.s this transatlantic link, as 
well as the otiier American influences on 
Britain's early garden cities and suburbs, 
but the first impression of Welwyn with 
its gieen parkway and trim wide verges is 
of North America rather than the Home 
Counties. It is pretty, very, veiy tidy, and 
has a peri(Ki charm which make.s modern 
sneers at its placid suburban style seeni 
irrelevant. No one would build a Welwyn 
nowaday.s—for one thing it was never 
designed for the motor car, with narrow 
carriageways now narrowed still further 
by parked cars. The “ city" centre is a 
huge green traffic roundal^out with 
fountain and founder\s plaque—part of 
a huge formal sweep pushing buildings 
out of sight with aristocratic grandeur. 
For yeatj* there was only one shop—the 
company’s department store granted sole 
monopoly to get it on its feet, a device 
which would surely not be tolerated 
jiowadays from a state development 
corporation. Now Welwyn has a decent 
range of shops for its size (43,000) and 


even attracts custom from neighbouring 
towns. . ' i 

Remember tlie factory, pn the old 
Shnedejed Wheat packet, white 

and .set in jgfieen fields, na^mlly ? 
Welwyn s lucc^^ 4 ^i^iodc!l 

fur later new towns, was to ei‘e«te-jobs 
as well as hou.sc.s. In fact it overj?}^ the 
mark has 22 per cent more jobi than 
working population: Domestic rsttfts are 
ajiiong the lowest in • the' eountry. - Only 
, 20 ^r cent of Welwynjs hdiilscholdeiss own 
thtflr own hbuse^i thoiigh pfobably i good 
many of the New Towns’ Commission and 
urban district tenants would do so given 
tfie chance. Selling some rented public 
housing would be the only way now to 
increase owner occupation in the town, 
winch has been built right up to its 
planned size. As the older people move 
out of their houses or die on their place 
is taken by the new generation of local 
families ; W^eiVvyn no longer needs to 
import people from, London. 

Welwyn's origins fifty years ago .are of 
more than academic interest, in view of 
the present levixed interest in the 
possibility of getting private developers to 
l)uild new towns, or at least to contribute 
more to them. The Garden City made 
money for itself and property owners in 
it, no, doubt of that, and benefits still 
accrue to the Treasury through the New 
Fowns' Commission which runs it 
(Welwyn was nationalised in 1949). Sooner 
or later the question will arise of whether 
the local authority—a^id which local 
authority—should take over* tlie public 
asset.s. Everything has its price—the 
town's own water undertaking for instance 
was recently taken over by the Lea Valley 
water board for £300,000. This will pay 
for nio.st of the new community centre, 
with theatre, dance hall, discotheque, ^tc,, 
which may help to keep Welwyn’s 
teenagers out of trouble. The drug 
story there a couple of years ago still 
reve^berate.^, but the problem is firmly 5aid 
to be no worse than in other affluent 
new' towns and suburbs. Pretty surround¬ 
ings don’t seem to make people behave 
any l^etter, or worse, tlian anywhere else 
—which could be the planners’ motto as 
they celebrate Welwyn’s jubilee. 
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Points ftrom Mr Frank Taylor's statement to 
shareholders, at the sath Annual General 
Meeting held In London on June Sth, 1970. 

HIGHUGHTS OF THE YEAR 
1969 was a memorable year and an out¬ 
standing landmark in the growth of your 
copi>any. Our activities spanning the globe 
and ranging from the design and construc¬ 
tion of high-quality, low-cost homes to 
massive nuclear power stations were higb- 
lightod by achievements which included . . . 

■ Turnover an all-time record* If asso¬ 
ciated as well as subsidiaty comimnies 
were included, the total would be well 
In excess of £100 million. 

■ Net proAts—yet another record. 

■ An Increase In the rate of dividend 
distribution. 

■ Our one-for-six Rights Issue In 
November was a gratifying success, 
with 04.7% acceptance, ^anks to our 
shareholders. 

■ The award In July by the Romanian 
Government to the Britlifti consortium 
hesuled by Taylor Woodrow of a £28 
million irrigation scheme contract. 

9 The commencement of work on an £11 
million hospital at Sheffield. Our 
current hospital contracts now total 
over iMO ynilllon. 

9 The selection by the Greater London 
Council of our proposals for the £22 
milflon St. Katharine Docks re¬ 
development. 

9 The start , of operations by 'Trans- 
mundum 11% the company's newly 
certimissloncd 8,000-ton capacity suc¬ 
tion dredger on the North Sea Canal, 
Holland. 

9 The award of the first contract In 
Western Australia to our Inter- 
^ national Mining Services Division. 

ACCOUNTS 

Group turnover for 1969 was £ 86 , 000 , 000 —an 
increase of 21 % over the previous year’s figure of 
£ 71 , 000 . 000 . Overseas turnover was approxi¬ 
mately 18 % of the total, viz. 8 % (1968 7 %) in 
Canada and 10 % ( 196 B 8 %) in other countries. 

Group profit before depreciation and taxation 
was £ 5 , 969,191 compared with £ 5 , 545,241 in 1968 . 
After provision for depreciation it amounted to 
£ 3 , 875 . 630 , an increase of 6 % over 1968*6 figure of 
£ 3 , 662 , 921 . After provision for taxation and 
dsduciion of proAta attributable to minority 
ilgsrests in subsidiary cbmpanies, net proAt for 
199 Wgs £ 1 , 803,318 compared with £ 1 , 666 , 174 . 

V.: 0 gpital has keen increased by £m»t06 
issue of 168,206 

in Jk^ wgy pf conversion of £32$,478 V 

6|%,Cofigift^'lh«iaeu^ Stock 1972/76) 
and ^248,219 shsjiriB kg tho' 1 for 6 Rights Issue in 
NowmbedrIMS. 

'The BoaiR-^ j peiadg M asp^'i a SnaV dividend of 
SLOd. psr ahare Gesa hug .on the capital as in- 
ereassdhy lho RIghto together with , 

the interim digital gf 4.5d. afawady paid, makid 
a total dividend of I8.5d. per share Cm' the year, 
aa compai^ with 12.42d. per share fbi^ M8. 
UN 1 T 8 D KINGDOM Vv 

Xayl«8.Woo4row Oeswtmetdon ligU(t|A 
Onkf« asegred during 19g9 ifjiclhde^ ihalor 
extenskms for Fords at their Dagenham and 
Rgsikhm ’ ‘ 


a 16 -mile 24 ** high pressure welded pipeline for the 
Gas Council to take North Sea Gas to I.C.t.'s 
plant at Billingham. 

We have b^n awarded the contract for the 
structural design and construction of the cooling 
water outfall for the nuclear power station at 
Hartlepool. 

On the Hartlepool station itself the shafts to 
support the heavy prestressed concrete pressure 
vessels are complete. 

Taywood Wrightson Limited, has carried out a 
considerable volume of work on the £37 million 
Britiah Aluminium smelter at Invergordon. 

Other projects being carried out include work 
for the Central Electricity Generating Board. 
Atomic Energy Authority, Electricity Board of 
Northern Ireland, Greater London Council, 
Cities of Westminster and Newcastle, British 
Rail, and The Land Securities Investment Trust. 
Myton Limited 

Construction work on the Barbican contract 
for the Corporation of London is well advanced. 
At Churchill Square (our m^r redevelopment 
project in Brighton) the majority of the completed 
northern section is let. 

Taylor Woodrow Property Company Limited 

During tho year a number of shop, office and 
industrial developments were complete and fully 
let. The company has been appointed developqr- 
designate for a major urban renewal scheme at 
Brentford and for an important site at St. 
Katharine Docks in the City of London. 

Taylor Woodrow Homes Limited 

Increased sales and production have main¬ 
tained the growth which has been apparent over 
recent years. Progress has been made in the 
acquisition of sites in areas of high demand. 
Plant Companies 

The companies engaged in hiring plant to the 
construction industry through their depots on 
the whole have had a not unsatisfactory year. 
Taylor Woodrow (Building Exporta) Limited 
and Taylor Woodrow (Aroon) Limited 

Both companies greatly improved their position 
during the year. The volume of orders carried 
forward into 1970 was over twice that of 1969 . 
Taylor Woodrow Industrial Estates Limited 

This company now has a good, strategic and 
geographical spread of industrial land including 
estates in Scotland and England and is pursuing 
policies for sound, proAtable expansion. 
OVERSEAS 
Australia 

Good progijnn continues In Westwn Australia 
wfaers we have a substantial volume of Work ip 
hand. Tgylgr'Woodroii^ ititecpatibiial is develops 
ing im ilitrilRies exploniiio|iK gnd i^a^ 
deposit gvalnation. Work,,is b 411111181^ In Forth 
on a complex of 69oos,. shops ^' 

whloh ws are the solo dja^elopoiia, aM on 
offiohbiock and hbtdl bobg dovelopsd in partnST"' 
ship With Bond OofpoiatSon.Pty. lilted. 

An apartiiient' block purehisaod'; by' ^3^9? 
Woodrow (BaHanbs) limited ||p. Kaasa|t^^hai 
r’""X tiiAsd into a. condoaib^^ 

I 8 I ^Ad'all thsapartmefimhayshsims^ 



le 

jCeiAmit the J mGibtl < 

lOfHt br the of Oxford, I 

'farther 780,000 tons of opencast coal in 
ales for the National Coal Board, and 



proAtably. More 1 
been completed at ^ 


_hay6hsmit„„ 


Monarch Investments Limited and its sub¬ 
sidiary companies have had another record year 
with proAta again in excess of the previous year. 
Company-owned apartmenbi, shopping centres 
and offices are almost 100% let. 

United States 

Contracting operations in New York are carried 
out by Blitman Construction Corporation and 
Taylor Woodrow Blitman Inc. Orders for sub¬ 
stantial contracts have been obtained. Results 
for 1969 show a proAt in excess of that for 1968 . 
Ghana 

Several contracts have been completed during 
the past year, and others obtained. 

Nigeria 

Following the war's end; We Anticipate that a 
considerable volume of constructional work will 
become available during the current year. 

Sierra Leone 

Progress is being maintained on existing con¬ 
tracts and we are keenly seeking .future oppor¬ 
tunities. 

New Zealand 

A new project has been started at Bluff in the 
South Island where we are in partnership with 
Wilkins and Davies Construction Company 
Limited. The construction of a deep-water jetty 
to service the new aluminium smelter is on 
schedule. 

Singapore 

Tho results of Arcon (Singapore) Pte. Limited 
over the Arst two years of its operation have 
adequately justiAed the investment. Good pro¬ 
gress is being maintained on the construction of 
the East Lagoon container wharves for the Port 
of Singapore Authority. 

Europe 

Concrete S.R.L. of Milan, the ready-mixed 
concrete company we own jointly with Dott. Ing. 
Giuseppe Torno and C.S.p.A., increased its order 
book in 1969 . 

Negotiation* wen* surcessAilly concluded with 
the Romanian Authorities and work is proceeding 
on a contract valued at £23 million awozded to 
the Taylor Woodrow Irrigation Group (a con¬ 
sortium of which Taylor Woodrow International 
Limited is the sponsor). The company's portion 
of the contract is around £12 million. 

Contracts are being carried out in Gibraltar 
for housing and commercial projects. We have 
recently been awarded a £2i mi|lion contract for 
the construction of a hospital on the island of 
Gozo. 

Other Oversea! Territnriee 

Construction began on. a hoapital fcg the 
Sultanate of Muscat and Oman at Ruwi. And in 
partnership with the DiUitighain OVersdaii (Tdr^ 
poration of Honolulu w« have obtained a onn- 
tract from Esso S 4 andar 4 Thailand Limited for 
an off-shore discharge ten^inal in Thailand. 
GENERALLY 

For the current trading year we have a good 
vblume of potentially prchtable worit on band 
both in this country and overseas. Given normal 
trading conditions, we shoi||d be able^to complete 
the year lg 70 with proAtejsomewhat similar to 
those for 1969 . 


TAYLOR WOODROW 


THB VfCMlID^WlDC TEAM OE RhlGtHEERS, CONSTRUCTOM 4MD DEVELORERS 
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Bombs on tsrgst ; but how oftsn shoM wo hovo to como bock ? 


If only the hawk's swoop 
could be followed by a dove 


Isracrs 32-hour raid imo south-east 
Lebanon on May 12th and 13th gave the 
irnpressiion o^ a very heavy hammer that 
broke a fairly small nut. The net result, 
according to the Israelis, was 30 guerril¬ 
las killed and 15 captured at the cost of 
11 I'sraelis wounded. The Israelis also 
claim that the delay in withdrawal after 
the UN Security Council had unanimously 
asked Israel to get out was spent usefully 
in destroying some of the caves and'other 
hideouts that the guerrillas use in the 
foothills of Mount Hermon. To outsfiders, 
this too «ounjd& like a small nut in. terms 
of buying time. The I^eH operation may 
wefU have made it diore inconvenient for 
the guerrillas to operate fmm certain 
areas for'a time; but there are a mighty 
lot of caves on the slopes of Mount 
Hermon; As the Israelis left, the guerrillas 
were lymrtedly drifting back to their 
stitmghcliils and on Wednesday night tb^y 
yet anotherraid on jan lsi:^{i 
setttepirat. V 

' by Mr .Moshe 

,wMihgs .'to. jtbt 

Leoanese'' and by 

Israeli sdr stipes od Ihe reg^n 

in the pe$t two weeks. At dawn on 


Tuesday an Israeli force of mechanised 
infantry supported by tanks and aircraft 
crossed from the occupied Golan Heights 
into Lebanon, This everyone agrees 
but from there on accounts diverge. 

The Israelis say their force was a 
rellatively light one; the tanks were 
brouglVt along in case the Lebanese army 
engaged die raiders bot in the event, the 
Israeilis claim, the Lebanese tanks kept 
out of the way. The Lebanese ‘say that the 
force included 100 tanks and 2,000 men, 
and that their own army waded into the 
defence. If the Israeli statement about the 
Lebanese army’s non-involvement were 
generally believed, the internal antago¬ 
nisms within Lebanon would be intensi¬ 
fied. As ilt is, no Arab voice has yet 
questioned Lebanon’s account, which 
included admitting the loss of six of its 
own tanks. El FaUh, Syria and some of 
the army's sternest critics at home have 
joined in heaping unaccustomed praise' 

The Israelis claim that thdr Invading 
force penetrated iten miles into I^ebanon, 
encompassing at least six villages believed 
So be important guerritti Strongbolds; I'he 
Lebanese claim that on the gixmnd the 
invaders advanced less than five miles, 


stopping short of some of the main 
strongholds shown on the map. The fact 
that the Syrians despatched a force of 
Mig 173 (both sides agree that three of 
these aircraft were shot down but the 
Syrians are alone in claiming the recipro¬ 
cal loss of three Israeli planes), and that 
the Iraqis tried to draw off the heat by 
artillery attacks on other sectors of the 
front, have created an unusual glow, 
however ephemeral, cd Arab, solidarity. 
The attack is not being interpreted by 
the Arabs a.s a victory tor themselves so 
much as an Israeli damp squib. 

The reason for the attack was the 
mounting number of guerrilla sorties 
across Lebanon’s frontier with Israel. Since 
April I St there have been 61 incidents; 
of these, 14 wem bombardments by rocket 
or mortar from the Lebanese side of 
the frontier and 47 the work of infiltrators, 
including the planting of bombs and 
mines and 29 incidents of Arabs shooting 
at cars travelling along the road that runs 
close to the frontier on the Israeli side. 
More important to Israfel, seven Israeli 
citizens have been killed by attacks irom 
Lebanon .since the beginning of May. 

Israel’s armed forces have a clear 
obligation to defend their frontier settle¬ 
ments. It is arguable that a closer guard 
on the frontier would check, even if it 
could not prevent, infiltration. But this, to 
be at all effective, would tic up a lot of 
soldiers whom Israel no doubt wants to use 
eJlsewhere. And it would not prevent 
rocket fire from across the frontier. It is 
also arguable that Israel should accept 
that one offshoot of the long war it 
foresees, and, indeed, .sees no alternative 
to, could be the evacuation of civilians 
from frontier areas and the building of less 
vulnerable roads. .But Israel has built and 
protected itself through frontier settlement 
and it would be hard, for the government 
to reverse this basic policy. 

This leaves the Israelis with their 
traditional ipolicy of military reprisal. On 
May idth, after a rocket attack on Kiryat 
Shmona, Mr Dayan threatened Lebanon 
with* the “ devastation ” that has hit 
Egypt in the Suez canal zone and Jordan 
on the ea^t bank of the Jordan river. The 
Israelii invasion of Lebanon two days later 
was, in fact, a more selective and, in the 
context, a more humane method of 
reprisal than the less precise air strikes at 
Egypt and Jordan. But Lebanon has good 
friends in the west; and Israel, however 
careless of western opinion it likes to 
appear (as spelt out in the following 
article), has to take this into account. 

Where die attack qn. Lebanon can be 




INTBRNA'nONAL REPUKJ 
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rritinsecJ is not that it happened hut tliat 
it happened, like all Lsraers other acts 
of inilitarv reprisal, in a political vacuum. 
It makes sense that Israel should defend 
itself ajyainst pruerrilla attack; it does not 
make sense that it should combine this 
defence with its rejection of all efforts, 
except for the one pn>posed l)v itself, to 
come to political terms with Aral> 
governments. Israel is confident thait it can 
defend itself and by itself ; there is no 
.satisfactory evidence to support the 
statement, published in 77 /r Kconornist of 
May and, that non-Israeli citizens are 
flying Israeli inilitaiy aiicraft, and we 
withdraw' it. Hut it remain.s unwilling 
make any new move that iniglit, in time, 
i iit through a situation that becomes pro¬ 
gressively more dangerous. 

Kgypt, too, has done its bit to make 
things wor.se. But it> military action does 
continue to be combined with apparent 
gropings after a settlement—if onK 
because its gains from a peaceful solution 
are more iinmeiiiately apparent than 
Israel’s. It has been argued in this paper 
that Kgvpl and the United States lihaie an 
interest in ending a situation that is deling 
them -both, in different ways, considerable 
damage. As the months dragged by, witb 
Egypt's hostility to America gathering 
weight, it seeined a forlorn hope that 
anything could result from this sharetl 
intere.st. It may well still be. But it .is w'tjrth 
noting tliat President Nasser's May Day 
speech contained, scmiewhere in the 
middle, a diicot appeal to Pj-esident Nixon 
either to enforce Israel's withdrawal from 
the land occupied in the 1967 war, or, 
if -tins was impossible, to stop supporting 
I.siael so long as it occupies tlris?land wirile 
refusing to consider steps to implement tJie 
November, 1967, Security Council resolu¬ 
tion. It i.s this last clause—which stems to 
point to a bargain, if not the direct sort 
bsrael wants—that holds a door open. 

I'h'is appeal was serious. It has been 
pre.>entcil by Egyjrt’s ambas.sadors to 
western governments. It has had the 
diplomatic support of three -pro-we.'Jtern 
Arab governments—*Saudi Arabia, Kuwait 
and Jordan. The message , in the form 
'that President Nasser preswented it is crude. 
But even so U is a bit more flexible 
than Israel's ri^Jli^nce on military strength 
and itiilitnry streiigth alone. 


brael 

The voice 
of the dove 

FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Eban has one of tlie miost uncomfort¬ 
able jobs that can befail a politician. He 
belongs to a cabinet whose ci)nip>sition 
he does not like and he is interna- 
titmal apologist for* policies executed 
chiefly by others. I'emperainentally the 
foreign minister is far , more western- 
oriented than either his colleagues or Jiiost 
Isiaelis : he is therefore more concerned 
tlian they about foreign opinion. His job 
would be iniuch ea.xier if Israel would 
stay put in the role of David against 
Goliath instead of constantly switching 
piirts. 'The mild and righteous image of 
Israel Mr Eban .works so hard to project 
is periodically destroyed by such actions 
as the 'Ix^rnbing deep into Egypt and now 
by I'uesday's attack on Lebanon. But 
Israel today (gives priority to preventing 
war and, if that is impo.ssible, to winning 
it. Mr Fi)an’s efforts at image-building 
have to struggle against the popular slogan 
“ Better ugly than dead." 

Mr Eban would like t<'» tell the world 
how generous Israel would he if the Arabs 
would sit down to talk peace. He is, 
however, the .spokesman for only a small 
grouy> of ministers and even tiiey have 
little else in common. TTie group consists 
of two Mapam ministers (who may he on 
their way out of the government), the 
finance minister, Mr Pinhas Snpir, who 
has been seriously ill, and Haim Moslic 
Shapiio, the National Religious party 
leader w‘lio does not share the views of 
his own party of fervent annexationists. 
Mr Eban is fuither inhibited by the 
general conviction, which he .shares, that 
the Arabs would still want to destroy the 
state of Israel even if all the occupied 
territories w'ere returned and every last 
refugee repatriated. Like liis colleagues lie 
does not believe liiat Israel should make 
the slighte.st concession except for peace. 

In the present war situation, Mr Eban 
would like to see greater caution and 
restraint, particularly in view of Russia’s 
operational presence in Egypt. Afiove all 
he would like to see the coliap.se of tfie 
National Unity cabinet and the depar¬ 
ture of the right-wing (lahal ministers. 
A good manv of his -recent statements to 
local audiences have been designed to 
provoke Gahal to this point. 

The difference between the moderates 
and the miilitants can l»e summed up thus : 
the former -say nt)t an inch before peace, 
the latter isay not an indi ever. Mrs Meir 
keeps them all together -Ify -pronouncing 
the argument academic and refus^ing to 
break up cabinet unity or to make a 
national issue over a hypothetical •po.ssibi- 
lity. 

Mr Allon, the deputy prime minister, 
stands, by his plan for the occupied 
territorie?*^ (returning some whiile retain mg 
.strategic chunks). Mr Dayan’s view, of|eo 


expressed, is that the occupied terriwries 
should be turned into pilots schemas for 
Arab-Jewi^i coexistence, with J^ewish 
settlement in Hebron an important cog in 
the plan. As for Jerusalem, nobody argues 
for its redivision. Both Dayan and Eban 
share the view that Israel should not 
claim exclusive territorial jurisdiction over 
the Ghristian and Moslem holy places and 
in this they are ranged against the Israeli 
right. This issue could break the cabinet. 

As for the growing argument over a 
“ Palestinian identity/’ Mrs Meir is as 
extreme as Gahal in denying any Palesti¬ 
nian claims U) autonomy but most of her 
Labour party is in the opposite camp. Mr 
Dayan was «solidly behind attempts to talk 
to tlie Palestinians in the early days after 
the 1967 war and has been continuing 
his own talks with West Bank leaders since. 
On May loth, the eve of Israel’s anniver¬ 
sary, Mr Eban broadca.st in Arabic 
directly to the Palestinians, appealing to 
them to raise their voices in support of 
Arab-Israeli negotiation.s for peace and to 
abandon the road of war laid down by 
President Nasser. 

With .so many diflPerent opinions within 
the Labour party it is unlikely that the 
party, let alone the coalition cabinet, lias 
ever brought itself to draw up a single 
peace map. At the opening of the long- 
overdue -political debate at the l^abour 
party .secretariat -on May 7th, Mr Eban 
declared that tlic present government was 
unfitted to develop Israel’s thinking or 
adtions for peace should this ever become 
a feasible pro-pos»ition. He did not go so 
far as to propose breaking up the coalition 
cabinet; lie-merely pointed oui that while 
national unity may be a blessing in time 
of danger, every blessing has its price. At 
a -public meeting the following day he 
repeated his earlier statement that Israel 
could astonish the world if peace were 
possible. Responding to complaints from 
Gahal and the National Religious party 
he said that -censorship on the subject of 
peace was unaccejitable; peace should 
be the main talking point. 

Mr Eban has never represented tlie 
popular voice either in the country or in 
the party. However, the government’s 
refusal to allow Dr Nahum Goldinann -to 
carry out his proposed plan to meet with 
President Nasser lias aroused a great diianv 
previousiiy quiescent voices. There is now 
a general awareness of the need to venti¬ 
late the whole political debate. 
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N«W EuropMHM. 


Th« aches of a long day's drive dis¬ 
appear in a cloud of steam—in the Esso 
Sauna. An unexpected service for an oil 
company. But It happens in Scandinavia, 
where Esso provides saunas in many Esso 
Motor Hotels, and even at some service 
stations—for the New Europeans. 

The New Europeans are hard-to-please 
travellers, always searching for new ways 
to make a Journey more enjoyable—whether 
on the highway, taking a few minutes’ break 
to relax and refresh, or staying overnight. 

For the New Europeans, Esso means 
‘Happy Motoring’... a station that’s wide 
awake and ready for service at three in 
the morning, something refreshing In the 
middle of a warm afternoon, understandable 
directions from where you are to where 
you want to be, or a complete range of 
products from high-performance tyres and 
batteries to sun glasses and toy Tigers. 

In the Europe served by Esso, you’ll 
find more and more of these products and 
services.So why not join the NewEuropeans 
-at any one of 36,000 Esso stations in 15 
European countries. Visit us sopn. And 
when in Scandinavia, you may want to try 
your first sauna. 



Tim* for« new b*tt*fy-*nd E**o ouwant*** Its 
Ilf*. Mqi* and more Esso stations In Europe are 
carrying a full rang* of products from high- 
performance batteries and tyres to seat covers 
and seat belts. 


‘My (riend the Tiger.' He can help ahortan a loni 
trip. For the New Europeans, large or amatl, man; 
Esso stations carry foings to make a trip more foi 
— from transistor radios and toy steering wheeli 
to beach balls, sun glasses and picnic baskets. 
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The war goes west 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 


The haul, after less than two weeks in 
Cambodia, was fonnidable. By Wednes¬ 
day American and South Vietnamese 
troops claimed to have captured more 
than 8,000 rifles, i,ooo bigj^r weapons, 
163 trucks, 16 tons of medical supplies, 
1,800 tons of rice and 1,400 tons of 
ammunition. Tbey also say that more 
than 6,000 North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong have been killed and another 
1,000 captured. This compares with just 
Over 100 Americans and more than 330 
South Vietnamese dead. It has 
been estimated in the past that a North 
Vietnamese division needs about 333 tons 
of .supplies a month. Of this more than 
300 tons is food and only some 13 tons is 
ammunition. 

Tlie captured ammunition represents 
the most valuable prize. But experts say 
that it represents only a small part of 
what was l)e!ievcd to he hidden away in 
the Cambodian base areas. There are still 
hopes that a great deal more will he 
discovered, even diough it is conceded 
that the Vietcong had time to remove 
.some of it to the west. 

The captured rice is less important. A 
total of 1,800 tons is not much com¬ 
pared with the 3o,(V)r) tons that the 
Victcong’s provisional revolutionary 
government contracted to buy from the 
Cambodian government last year while 
continuing to make contraband rice deals 
on top of that. Communist casualties have 
undoubtedly, been heavy but the 
statistics have to be treated with more 
caution than usual. Most of the casualties 
are attefbuted to air and artillery strikes, 
and these couijts are not conducted with 
precision. More to the point, there is no 
way of telling what percentage of the 
dead were Vietcong and North Viet¬ 
namese regulars. Other likely casualties 
are Vietnamese and Cambodian planta¬ 
tion workers in tfie Fish Hook area and 
Cambodian peasants in the Parrot’s Beak 
who were newly impressed into 
the Vietcong ranks or being used as 
porters. It was amateur and press* 




The big boys got away but 1,000 Htth onas got caught behind 


ganged Vietcong of this sort who 
suflTered most during the 'l et offens’ve in 
1968. 

The most northerly operation, in the 
Se San aiea of Cambodia, west of Pleiku, 
has now' ended. With difficult terrain, 
bad weather and strong resistance, it does 
not .«ieeni to have been as successful as 
the Fish Hook and Parrot’s Beak of)era- 
tions, although its aim—to disrupt the 
southern end of the Ho Chi Minh trail— 
was equally important. The American 
troops involved in the operation were 
reported on Wednesday to have been 
w'ithdrawn tf> Vietnam along with others 
from the Parrot’s Beak. 

American military sources in Saigon 
are playing down the importance of 
killing communist troops in Cambodia, 
let alone capturing the Vietcong’s 
leadersliip. Apart from working over the 
areas already invaded to uncover yet 
more supplies, the South Vietnanjese are 
expected to launch a new attack where 
the Mekong crosses the frontier. This is 
an important sanctuary for the increas¬ 
ingly large-scale North Vietnamese 
activities in the Delta. But it contains a 
mountainous area of some 60 square kilo¬ 
metres where the going will be tough. 

While the Americans insist on their 
limited military aims^ the South Viet¬ 
namese interest in Cambodia is becoming 
increasingly ambitious and political. The 
aimada m South Vietnamese ships tha* 
has gone tip the Mekong, ostensibly to 
bring back Vietnamese nationals fl-ojA 
Cambodia, was certainly seen by senior 
South Vietnantese oflScials as one way;M 
iielj^ing to the Lon Nol governtxieint 
in p^er* The may hai^e to main¬ 
tain thetf'patmLWQ^ the Pambodiati 
irtmteh of iqr' ^ Penh 

will certainly not fee abie^ |c|^ace them. 

The same holds S6ut|^ 

Vietnamese .decMcm 

dtetween the Mdecto* aW Svay' Rieng 
#wiL It is easy for Vkitiinbase armour 
to clear Route i..The Vietcong are not 


in the habit of trying to stop head-on 
drive.s of this kind. But who i.*; going to 
sit on the road to keep it open ? South 
Vietnamese leaders from President T'hieu 
dow’n have begun to speak openly of the 
need to keep South Vietnamese troops 
in Cambodia for “some months” after 
Mr Nixon’s cj^udline for the withdrawal 
of American units. Vice-President Ky has 
said that Saigon mighj construct an air¬ 
field at the Mekong ferry town of Ncak 
Luong, 

The Vietnamese give the impression 
that General Lon \ol has conceded to 
the Saigon government the role of 
defending Cambodia east of the Mekong. 
The only sensitive areas tluN omits are 
Cambodia’s southern provinces of Takeo 
and Karnpot, which are assumed to 
contain sanctuaries for several thousand 
Vietcong and North Vietnamese soldiers. 
Here, as farther north, a good number 
of Vietcong have been seen moving to 
the west for the past several weeks and 
many of them are presum^ to be outside 
Mr Nixon’s 21-mile limit. If, as some 
Saigon soldiers say, the South Vietnamese 
want to attack the Vietcong instead of 
just removing their supplies, they will 
either have to move deeper into 
Cambodia or reserve the right to move 
back into the sanctuaries should the 
Vietcong try to return. 

India 

Make bombs, not 
electricity 

FROM OUR IROIA CORRESPON^NT 

Peking’s satellite has b^h a shot of 
adrenalin for ^India’s nuclear Id>by* 
Agitated polititbms are demanding 
to knqw what Jndia vlll do to meet the 
threat Inmticit in CCBina’s nuclear 
advances. Two seminars were held last 
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weekend to dtibate the ijstie-—one 
organised by a parliaxnentaryi«grpup and 
the other by India's Institute oi^'T^efence 
Stuejies. 7 'he consensus at both was 
unmistakably in favour of a bomb pro- 


gtastinie* 

The pressure oh the government to 
develop nuclear^ lyeapops is motivated 
partly by domestic political consideratioiifS. 
Indians apparent Sack of security against 
China—reviving memories of 1962—pro¬ 
vides a useful handle against the govern¬ 


ment. Some of India's bomb enthusiasts, 


who include members of the ruling Con¬ 
gress party, are searching, as a Times of 
India commentator puts it, for “ a short 
cut to national greatness." But there is 
also a genuine concern about the political 
impact China’s nuclear arsenal is bound 
to have on the whole'region. 


The Institute of Defence Studies has 


produced a paper which asserts that 
American nuclear threats against North 
Korea in 1953 hastened negotiations at 
Panniunjoin and similar threats against 
China in 1958 compelled it to cool off 
on Quernoy and Matsu. The moral drawn 
is that nuclear powers liave an inherent 
bargaining advantage against non-nucleir 
nations which China may exploit against 
India. In any event, the longer China's 
nuclear power is left unchallenged by 
India, the greater the risk that neighbours 
like Thailand, Bunna and Nepal will get 
absorbed in Peking's sphere of influence. 


The Indian government continues to 
maintain that, though China’s threat to 
India and the region is essentially political, 
wars of “ national liberation ’’ sponsored 
by Peking are the principal danger. This 
challenge is best met, the argument goes, 
by economic deveilopment in vulnerable 
areas, especially those inhabited by dis¬ 
affected ethnic groups. 


Nuclear blackmail is, of course, .i po.'.- 
sihility but New Delhi claims that it will 
not work because of the deterrence 


exercised by the superpowers. Critics* 
are questioning this particular assumption 
with increasing ve'heincnce. ITiey argue 
that neither the United States nor the 


Soviet Union will risk coming to Asia's 
rescue because of the damage which China 
will be able to inflict on them towards the 


end of the decade. The Indian, goveiii- 
inent recognises the strength of this argu¬ 
ment hut it has to maintain its present 
stance because it has no other option. 

India already has the technology and 
most of the necessary equipment to manu¬ 
facture nuclear bombs. It could probably 
do so within a year. But it would Iirst 
have to take t^he political decisioij to 
abrogate agreements with the ' Inter¬ 
national Atomic Energy Authority yvhich 
prohibit the use of the plutonium in 
India’s power reactors for mi jitary pur* 
poses. Apart froni these, lAdia has no 
other source of fissile material at the 
moment. The government'is about to build 
two 200-megawatt reactors near Madras 
withi^ui,foreign assistance, but the first 
will iiw l>e operational before 1974. 

Mfaip deydopniem in India is still in 
tiie stage. An Indian-designed 


rocket with a 300-mile range is to be 
flight-tested this year and it is planned— 
some might cal| it wishful thinking—to 
put a . scientific^ satellite carrying a 30- 
kilogram payloiiid into a , 2f)0*mi'le-high 
oiit in four years. The defence minister 
'Ills promised to speed up this programme. 
But according to the Institute of Defence 
Studies India ^ u unlikely to have an 
intermediate-range missile capability 
sufficient to strike at targets within 2,000 
miles before 1978. Because a bomb is 
usele.ss without a delivery system, even 
if India decided to go all out in missile 
development it would be at least another 
five years before a specific decision on 
weapons manufacture became necessary. 

India has already signed up for French 
help in setting up an experimental fast 
breeder reactor to augment its stockpile 
of plutonium. (France’s own fast breeding 
reactor is itself in the experimental stage.) 
The demand is now being made for a gas 
centrifuge for uranium enrichment which 
is useful both for fuelling reactors and 
producing tomb-grade uranium 235. 
Sensible members of the pro-bonib lobby 
are aware that developments on all these 
fronts may be beyond India’s technological 
and economic capacity. But they are 
hoping at least to goad the government 
ir».to greater investment in the nuclear 
programme. 

Germany 

Nothing much for 
angry 

Young Socialists 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

I'he hurly-iburly of a poorly accom¬ 
modated congress had certain advantages 
for fhe Social Democratic party executive 
at Saarbriicken this week. Herr Brandt 
and ten o)f his cabinet ministers were able 
to exploit the confusion to help divert 
attention from the critical rumblings on 
the left. It was remarkable how little of 


the known discontent of the ozganised 
Young Socialists reached microphone 
and limelight. The’ir motioq that the big 
set speeches .should be taken, as read so 
as to make way for four days* general 
discussion was squashed at the outset. 
The two vice-chairmen, Helmut Schmidt 
and Heiber't Webner, spoke on Monday ; 
they were follbwed on Tuesday by Alex 
Moeller and Karl Schiller (the ministers 
of finance and economics), and on Wed¬ 
nesday by Herr Brandt himself. Embarras¬ 
sing argument was largely side*tracked 
into the relative obscurity erf half a dozen 
study groups meeting sirnuHtaneously. 

The old party executive was largely 
re-elected. The Young Socialists failed in 
their bid to oust from the vice-chairman- 
ship the defence minister, Herr Schmidt, 
who they think unscrupulously plays ball 
with capitalist heavy industry. Indeed they 
were never able to rally more than a third 
of the vote for any of their causes. 

The greatest relief to the chancellor 
wa.s that the conference did not brandish 
wayward opfhiions that might queer the 
government's current exchanges with 
Moscow, Warsaw and east Berlin. (Herr 
Brandt’s next meeting with Herr Stoph, 
the east German premier, is due on May 
21 St.) At their own conference in Munich 
last December, the Young Socialists 
adopted resolution.s calling for Bonn’s 
imined'iate and unequivocal recognition of 
the Gennan Democratic Republic, its 
acceptance of the political independence 
o!f west Berlin, of the integration of east 
Berlin with the German Democmtic 
republic, and of the permanence of 
today’s Polish frontier with Germany. 
Herr Brandt was able to remind the 
Young Socialists that Bonn had gone a 
long way already towards fulfilling these 
demands. Much hung now on east Berlin'*; 
and Warsaw’s readiness to give something 
in return. 

I'he young radicals seemed to respect 
the chancellor’s appeal for patience for 
the time toing. 'Fhey could identify them ¬ 
selves unhesitatingly with the executive's 
resolution that, pending a more liberal 
regime in Greece, that country’s assooia- 



At Westminster Hotels we rnaKe 
sure the men In'thl back 6f oyr 
jfbjimsbsn heat and beh^atdfcNparly. 
Sa5(f*^COu$tics can kill a'cdnferende, so 
: wii^ye 'in^lled some of the most ' ; 
advanced sound ^uipment in th|world , 
to ensure complete participation and , 
understanding. ' 

V As^welJ as the new sOund systems, 
we'provide (^d^d’pircUlt TV, videintape 
recordin’! edwfpment, tji^ screen 
ppojefiitiQn, simuitaneous?tri»islation in 
seven languages... in afl, oVer a quarter 
of a .million pounds worth of better , 
understanding. • 

Our four Hotels, with conference 
facilities - Grosvenor House, 

Kensington Close'Hotel, Qo^^infi's and 


the Hyde Park Kc^^^giye Oxpert * ^ 
conference- copstirahcytind can arrange 
for, any size meetiojj up,to 2iS00. IP * ; 
addition to our large conference rooms, ' 
we have over 25 small meeting suites all 
offering thqse qualities that make <;alkhr! 
easy- privacy, comfort:apd axcel1diit ‘ r 
■"service.- * 

We have first class barsind • ■, 
restaurants fatpous fo’rtheiPw^H-stocked- 
celtarsland excellent cuisbe.’ ' 
Organisation^ eduipment, service 
..: that(s what we give yoii. The result is 
a successful conference for everyone . - 
concerned. 

Contact our Conference Sales 
Executive, the Marketing Department, 
Westminister Hotels, 

166, High Holborn, London, W.C.l, 
Tel; 01-8361213 Telex: London 262263 
Teiegrarnb: , BONHOMIE LONDON . ' 




The international airline 
made in Germany. 


Lufthansa has always been 
a modern airline. 

In the golden twenties the most 
modern plane an airline could fly was 
the Junkers-F 13. In fact, it was the 
world’s first all-metal, low-wing plane 
built for passenger transport. 

With unusual features 
like a closed passenger cabin and 
seat belts. Lufthans^i operated a 
fleet of 55 Junkers F 13s. 

In the thirties the Junkers- fu 52 was 
the most famous carriei. 

This strong and sturdy plane, 
nicknamed "old aunt Ju ’ served 
most Lufthansa routes. 

Today the great name ss Boeing. And 
{.^yfthansa has an ah Been>g jet fleet. 

tact, we were the first airline 
in the world to have the Boeing 73/ 
The ffrst in Europe to have '-he 1?.7 
And the :->etsOKJ in the v/or^d to 
order the Boere; coupiO 

of years tne supersonic jets 
wh( be tne rnosi niodern planes 
to fly with,. We aheadv have options. 
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don With the European Econot^c Conn 
munity should be “ frozen ” ; and with 
another censuring President Nlxon^ 
invasion of *iC!an&t>ddia i^nd app^ilin^ for 
a new Geneva .confcrenfif. 

It was not so to miti^te the, 

rank-and-hle’s disappointment at ^ the 
snail’s pace olf domestic social reform. 
Worthy motions flowed in from the floor ; 
so did pious promises from the platform* 
Plans for educational reform, for extend¬ 
ing A^rkers’ pardoipation in management, 
and for providing some 4 million 
workers with a sizeable financial nest 
egg {perhaps the equivalent of £400 each 
within six years) are still ]>ending. 

A resolution was adopted demanding 
legislation that would cA>rige newspaper 
publishers to make their policies ktU)wn 
to readers in general and editorial staff 
in particular. It was allso recommended 
that publishers should not interfere in 
daily editorial affairs, and that editorial 
staff should have a say in tlie appoint¬ 
ment of their editor and departmental 
heads. Another resolution called once 
again for a minimum of ten years’ school¬ 
ing for all, more teachers, smaller classes, 
and less rigidly-run universities. Some¬ 
thing more tangible than this will have 
to be produced at the extraordinary con¬ 
ference due before the end of 1971 if the 
angry young men are to be kept in the 
fold. 

The conference made one thing quite 
clear. The Social Democratic party as a 
whole is lesolvcd to remain the broad- 
based party it became when it first 
looked beyond its exclusively working class 
horizons at the Bad Gode^erg conference 

* 959 - The Young Socialists want .it to 
return, uncompromisingly to discarded 
marxist principles: to socialise the banks 
and the means of production, and to 
“ democrati'se ” the whole of the economy. 
Herr Wehner 'vyamed them of the dangers 
of ascribing alfc society’s evils to private 
ownership, and of settingup, in the name 
of unlimited socialisation, new tyrannies 
of control and manipulation of the 
majority by the few. He quoted Rosa 
Luxemburg: “ Freedom only for the 

members of the government, freedom only 
for the memibers of a party—no matter 
■how numerous—is not freedom. Freedom 
can always *be only freedom to think 
differently.” The Young Socialists cannot 
abide Herr Wehner. In his own salad days 
he belonged to the Communist party. 


The EEC : 

6 |gnorwho? 

FAdM OUfl SPEClAi; dMBESPONOI^T 

Italy, few have e heaW 
current faV^iiW for l^c next chair¬ 
man of th&^ Europe^ ^huiiiission. He is 
jSSallRttJj- itha Italian inini^tcr 
:of^ ^^d t^^raphA R Chrktian 

^iI>^mo^ti'a;,sclmati^^ follower/of 

^.^a^nbitious man;a^nd, at 
dnie-tq grow. But bitter 



Moro feentre^ the Brussels knows ; now comes sn Itslisn it (fossli*t 


known Italians—Signors Gedombo, Carli 
and Petrilli—'have already turned the job 
down, preferring to stay, respectively,' head 
of t^e Italian treasury, the Bank of 
Italy and IRI, the corporation control* 
ling Italy’s huge state-owned industrial 
sector. The Italians^ who, by agreement, 
have the right to provide the next chair* 
man, have also put up other names, 
among them that of Carlo Russo, another 
Christian Democrat^ who has held several 
ministerial posts. A decision is expected 
within the next few days. But whoever is 
chosen, the world has been served notice 
that once again the job of ** Mister 
Europie ” is not to be taken too seriously ; 
really important men prefer to stay at 
home. 

When the EEC’s council of ministers 
met in Brussels this week, they decided 
that the commission would dennitely be 
cut down on July ist, from 14 members 
to nine. Although this cut was laid down 
in a treaty signed some years bacL it 
was not welcome to everyone. The 
Belgians, for internal political reasons 
which they vigorously deny, would have 
preferred to prolong the present com¬ 
mission’s mandate—and thereby that of 
the (Belgian) chairfhaq, Mr Jean Rey. 
They argued that the opening ^ negotia¬ 
tions widi Britain was hardly the time to 
bring a new team in* But the othc^rs, 
notably thq French, were not prepared to 
go ^FQugn, the legal contortions that 
.wouId.be needed. So Mr Rcy is out and 
Belgium will have to make up its bilingual 
mind whether to put a French-speaker or 
a Dutch-speaker in the one place it will 
have in die smaller commission. 

The size of the commiRudn settled, the 
six foreign, minister got down to 
ing for the. talks wijjh BriUin again. They 
a|i;^d ^bat tKe commission of 

enlazg;e§ comi]^ ^itiould rise Mgain 
to 14 manors, one each for die six small 
countries! each fhr four large. The 
French ren^ked unhappily that this plan 
/wbmd lekvc; 

^miiBph j^ple and ^ six ^^rtfpitsehtmg 35 
miUidh. Thp foreigh riiirtis^ also agreed 
on the nuiinber of members there should 


be in the enlaiged community parliament, 
and on a formula for “qualified majority” 
voting in the enlarged council of ministers. 
This would give the four big countries 10 
votes each, Belgium and Holland *> 
each, Norway, Denmark and Ireland 3 
each and Luxejiiburg 2. Of the total 61 
votes a nicely * calculated 43 would be 
needed to get a resolution through. 

The council decided to propose a grand 
get-together of the six members and the 
four candidates on June 30th, and to fol¬ 
low this with a first wodcing session with 
the British alone in mid-July. But who is 
to do the negotiating ? The issues here 
were the French insistence that Britain 
should not be offered a chance to divide 
tlxe community negotiators, and the com¬ 
mission’s desire to play as big a part as 
it could. The French—^fairly enough— 
t their way. The six governments will 
represented by the chairman of the 
counal of ministers who will be a GesKnan 
for the second half of this, and then 
a Frenchman for what may be the crucial, 
first half of 197X. The commission Will 
be invited to propose^—not decide—epm- 
miinity negotikting positions and to undei^ 
take exploratory contacts with Britain. 
When asked, it may act as the com¬ 
munity’s mouthpiece. But essentially it 
will be the chairman of the council who 
counts. This should relieve Whitehall's 
worst fears of facing a puppet with no 
real powers of decision across the table. 

The community’s negotiating position 
on the Commonwealth was less reassuring. 
There were two long arguments here. 
Could New Zealand be treated on a par 
with Canada and Australia, whose prob¬ 
lems are tq, be solved—^i.e^ left to solve 
themselvcsf-^uring the transition period 
in which Britain will adapt fully to mem¬ 
bership of the community ? /Hie French, 
^admitting that there was a special butter 
problem for New Zealand, said yes, and 
effectively carried the day. New Zealand 
butter will be treated, it seems, under the 
heading of “agriculture” rather than 
“ Commonwealth unsatisfactory 

result, given that this' is life and death to 
New Zealand- Rs it is not for Australia. 
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; Yet onte neipQtiaUoiis begin it cannot make 
very i|^uch odds: everyoi^ dcriows, the 
French as well as any, that thd^problem 
exls^ and that to refuse favoured treat¬ 
ment for New Zealand would be to 
guarantee the failurCi of the whoJe nego^ 
tiation. 

Another issue set the French and 
Belgians gainst fipltand and C^rniany. 
llic French were insistent^to the point 
of mumiurii:^ the familiar hints that the 
whole shooting match could be jeopar¬ 
dised—that the advantages whi^ the 
FEC's French-speaking associates in 
Afriesa now get under the Yaounde con- 
vemion should not be lessened by the 
arrival of* a feesh ik)ck of undeveloped 
countries in Britain's train. France was 
ready to let Commonwealth Africa 
—'though pot'the West Indies—^ad'here to 
the Yaounde convention or something 
like it (its present version expires at the 
end of 1974). But the French were as 
firmly not ready to let the whole regional 
set-up be swallowed into a scheme of 
tariff preferences for the underdeveloped 
at laige. The latter is acceptable enough 
to the Dutch and Germans who, unlike 
France, have nothing much to gain from 
Yaounde. 

The community accepts the principle of 
generalised preferences. On Tuesday it 
broadly accepted the French argument as 
well: some underdeveloped countries 
must remain more equal than others. But 
the PVench were denied a promise, five 
years in advance, that the margin of 
inequality should be precisely what it is 
today. It see*ms that Commonwealth 
Africa should be able to .secure strict 
equality with Yaounde Africa if it wishes. 
No sudh luck for the Caribbean or 
Commonwealth Asia. 

Comecon 

It depends what you 
mean by integration 

If not exactly a dirty word, economic 
integration is at any rate a sensitive, 
suspect issue among many east 
Europeans : and they are not made any 
th< lijss uneasy because those who are 
keenest on it (the Russians) have been 
understandably coy about defining exactly 
how far they think it should go. Maybe 
Mr Kosygin has been spelling this out 
more precisely behind closed doors at the 
summit meeting of the Soviet block^s 
economic organisation, Comecon, held in 
.Warsaw this week. Or maybe, for reasons 
of discretion, he has nc^. 

Since the last jComecon summit meeting 
in Moscow just over a year ago, the 
Ru^si^ns have been pluggings the principle 
of *■ mcialist economic integration ’’ pretty 
hard. Their motive has been primarily 
alitical^ To a man of Mr Brezhnev’s 
outlook, one obvious way 
’ ^th those east Europeans with ^ 
independent ideas (like the ^ 




Voii gaf 'ihi ward, Comr^ Cyrsnk/ew/eM ? 

Rumanians) or new^^fangled economic 
theories (like the Hungarians) is to 
increase -their economic dependence on 
Moscow. And one way of doing this is by 
the much closer co-ordination of their 
economic plans through Comecon. The 
1971-75 plans are now being drawn up. 

But only the Bulgarians are prepared to 
play along wholeheartedly with the 
Russians on this ; the “ joint planning ” 
of some Bulgarian and ^viet industries 
has already begun. At the other extreme, 
the Rumanians, for political reasons, 
remain implacably opposed to closer 
economic integration, although they pay 
unlimited lip service to the advantages of 
more economic co-operation through 
Comecon. Herr Ulbricht is also 
unenthusiastic about improving and 
strengthening Comecon, but for purely 
economic reasons; the east Germans’ 
economy is already doing very nicely and 
they see no advantage in having thdir 
economic plans tampered with in order 
to strengthen their neighbours' industries 
at the expense of their own. 

Most of the other members of Comecon 
agree with the Russians that something 
.should be done about the organisation, 
but differ radically from Moscow as to 
why and how it should be changed. Their 
interest is primarily economic—although 
Mr Goinulka still narps fervently on the 
political importance of integration. The 
Polish, Hungarian and Czechoslovak 
planners realise that Comecon in its 
present form—with its ineffective co¬ 
ordination of national plans, its strictly 
bilateral trade and its antiquated financial 
arrangements—is no heSp to theni., 

The Poles realise that they have much 
to gain from greater indu^crial specialisa¬ 
tion in co-operatictn with their more 
highly developed neighbours, can 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. The 
Hungarians are afraid that any economic 
integration may be on Rq^sian terms, in 
which case it woujd jeopardise the success 
of their economic reform. A^td" both the 
Hungarians and the Poles agree that tfie 
fim priority at preserit should go to 
reforming Comecon’s trade policies and 
financial and currency arrangements. 
Whether the Russians now see matters 
this way d^nds on how 
have Iet;, |teir political dliHk^oBs 
their economic judgment. / ■ / 


Change of climate? 

....Ill'll . I.. 

FBOM Olifi EASt AFBICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

Mystery still surrounds the two-day 
disappearance of a British diplomat in 
Kampala. But it has served at least one 
jpurpose—to highlight the Asian problem 
in east Africa. And Anglo-Ugandan rela¬ 
tions have been dented by the episode. 
Pending the outcome of a judicial inquiry 
ordered by the Ugandan president, .pr 
Milton Obote, the public wul continue to 
be puzzled by two contradictory official 
versions. 

Two days after the return of Mr Brian 
Lea, first secretary at the high cO!mmissian> 
the president told a dismayed parliament 
that he believed the dipbmat had not 
been kidnapped. A terse statement from 
the high commission said the president’s 
account was “ at variance ” with Mr Lea’s, 
and Britain’s foreign secretary, Mr 
Michael Stewart, later made it plain that 
he stood by his envoy. 

Mr Lea had been reported kidnapped 
on May 2nd and it was later claimed that 
four Asians had been his captors. Buc 
the president insisted that the diplomat 
had visited a remote island on Lake 
Victoria with some Asians a few days 
before his disappearance, and asked the 
•islanders to build a grass hut because lie 
wanted a change of climate.” Empty 
food cans and a pair of underpants were 
found at the scene and are now exhibits 
for the inquiry. 

President Obote appears confident that 
his account will be substantiated by the 
investigation. He has appointed a high 
court judge, Mr Justice Russel, a Briton, 
to be the one-man adjudicator. Two 
British lawyers are in Kampala to put the 
Foreign Office case, which will rest chiefly 
on the evidence of Mr Lea, now back at 
his desk. 

Because Mr Lea was responsible far 
dealing with the queue of Asians attempt¬ 
ing to emigrate to Britain and because 
.several Asians, ^dncluding a prominent 
Uganda lawyer, were involved, in tjbe case, 
people here haye assumed that he was 
kidnapped as ^ a gimmick to stir up 
synipathy for the Asian case against 
Britain’s restrictive immigration policies. 
I’he iBo,OQQ-strong Afjian comm^ity in 
Uganda and neighbounng Kenya has 
tried several gambits to erhoiarra«i Britain 
in the two years rince the 
problem first arose. Rut in fact th^ ifuibre 
surrounding the Lea ^ase, and the periqrial 
inv<; 4 y^®nt of Obote, have 

swi^ng^tfae spodigbil; yirelLaway"|f^ the 
;A^an cause here. 

Yet it was^th^-plight of the Asians 
'strained relatio^ betw^n Britail^^' 
U|^nda in the fix'^ place, R^tiopf are 
now mufh 
see^ ciieeifully 

Jn^ence" ■ ttii 'Mr'tid- 
•napppd : the goveihn^ 

'The in nn edih^al fflat 
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6 miles off Portland Bill in the 
English Channel. Gale force winds. 
Visibility poor. Shipping will soon 
be getting a 20,000 candlepower 
warning flashed to it from a new 
Hawker Siddeley concept-LANBY, 
the unmanned automatic 
navigational buoy. 

Everything about this 84 -ton buoy is 
automatic,induding the foghorn. 
Routine maintenjince is only required 
once every six months. Designed to 
replace conventional manned light- 
diipa, the buoy fe an exan^le of Hawker 
Siddeley Group power at work, with 
diesel engines and generators supplied 


by Companies in the group. 

Where else in the world are our 
products ttij^ing up? In once-desert 
land now iriigi^jM with the help of bur 
diesel-powefea‘|jumps. In Northern 
Manitoba, wher/e the HS. 748 transport 
aircraft Ttkgedly ignores the Canadian 
»di)^r. In Bji, where a gold-mine is 
pdwerj^hy our plant In the dties over 
the sbas, where Nimrod, the world’s 
first pure-jet maritirhe reconnaissance 
aircraft, ie coriiing into service. 

This is an international group. 
ManafactiiriRg in five continents, 
Selling world-wide. , 

Making a world of difference. 






SIDDELEY GROUP 18 ST JAMES S SQUARE, LONtXJN S.W.I. TELEPHONE 01-930 2064 

Hlechanical . electrical and aerosoace eauioment with world-wide saiee and service. 
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1 nix-up was not sufficient cause for a 
rupture with London, l liiii Ugandan con¬ 
fidence luay.titeni in. part from the ease 
with wbirh\tli^ gX)v'r4:niitiEnt. last iimnth 
took over sefc^pnsNif private indus- 
tr\, much of whicli was British-owned. 
'The Hiitisli did ikH lodge apy strong 
official ohjections to the d^iolci^i^tiQ)).. 
T he Ugandan.s seem to he counting on a ■ 
similar non-reaction to the Lea case. 

Portuguese Africa 

Three wars and 
no one winning 

What is happening to the wars in 
Portugars three African territories of 
Angola, Mozambique and Guinea ? 
Pi ogress in a guerrilla war is difficult to 
assess. Most towns are finiily in the hands 
t)f tile Portuguese, as they have always 
been. It is in tlie countrysice that the war 
is waged, and here true control is often 
denied to either side. I'he guerrillas may 
nio\c about freely in some areas so long 
as they avoid die mam roads. But lliese 
ina\ he patrolled with impunity by 
Portugue.>^e troops from isolated garrisons. 

1'o s|j(‘ak of c>ne side or another con¬ 
trolling an area*, becomes meaningless in 
such i iiTumstaiices. .\t the same time the 
inf(*rmation provided by the participants 
is often mere propagatula, with little or 
no hearing on the truth. For instance, 
it was ( laimcd last Augu.st that Raphael 
Bai’hosa, the president of the liberation 
movement in (iuinea, Itad defected to the 
I^irtuguesc. But it was not pointed out 
that thi.s defection had taken place only 
after .seven years in a Portugue.se jail. 

Angola was the scene in iqGi of the 
first uprising a^jainst the Portuguese, yet 
the Angolan nationalists have made only 
limited military progress. 1'his is partly 
hecau.se the Portuguese economic commit¬ 
ment to Angola is so substantial. Angolan 
trade accounted for H per cent of 
F^irtugars imports and almost i6 per cent 
of its (‘xports in 1964, and more tlian 
half of Kirtiigal's white population in 
Africa is in Angola. The war is therefore 
fought with considerable vigour. 

Moreover, the Angolan rebels have been 
even more divided than those in other 
territories : quarrelling almost brought all 
activities to a standstill in 1965. Today 
Holden Roberto’s Governo Revolucionario 
fie Angola no EicBio ((Frae) forms a 
government-in-exile itt the Congo capital 
of Kinshasa. The movement, howev^ is 
almo.st moribund in’ Apgola and Was 
unable <to take .an‘Organisation of African 
Lhiity commission irit6 oecupiecll ternary 
last y^ar. To some extent it ha^ Iti’een 
replaced in popularity by Uffifo Nacional 
para a Independ^cia Total dc Angola 
(l^nlta), which ha? operated mostly’ 
in the south-eastern corner of 
Angola. Uniia, which, like (Frue, bene¬ 
fits .from American money, was once ba.sed 


in Lu.saka but, pf)ssibly becau.se of tril>al 
associations with Zambia’s opposition 
party, was asked to leave and now' has an 
, pffice in Cairo. 

Most of the warjfare in .An^Ia 
therefore, carried out by .\go.stinho NVto’s 
^loyimcnto Popular de Libertaicffo dc 
AngfjJa (MPtjA)^ wfiich is the otgi^'isation. 
preferred l>y the OAU liberation com¬ 
mittee from which it derive.s its funds. 
Though MFLA’s cla^ to have contirtol 
of a third, df Angola is exaggerseted,, it,; 
ha.s brought %hting to ten out of the 15 
provinces and damis.io administer a coti- 
.sid^able area. ' 

'The rebels in Mozambique have 
suffered less from di.ssipation of their 
energies through rivalry. The pre¬ 
eminence the Frente de LibertacSl) de 
Mozambique (Frelimo) is still unchal¬ 
lenged. But the assassination of its leader, 
Dr Fkluardo Mondlane, last Febniary was 
a .severe l>low to the organisation. Much 
ground was .lost that year and the 
leadership was bedevnlled by splits and 
disputes. In the past few months, however, 
muoli of the lost grounxl has been made 
up. Fighting, which had been largely 
confined to the northern provinces of 
Cabo Delgado and Xiassa, has now 
returned to Tete, where guerrillas coining 
through Zambia have had some .success. 

The chief military objective of Frelimo 
i.s now^ the Cahfira Bassa site, where the 
Portuguese arc l)iiildin.g what will he 
Africa's largest clstm. It will provide 
electricity not only'Tor Mozambique hut 
also for Rhfidcsia, Sout?li Africa and pos- 
.'iil)ly Malawi, and the Portuguese hope 
that the project will bring another 
million while immigrants from Portugal. 
Fighting has taken place at the dam, 
but work has not been .seriously hindered. 

The guerrillas have met with most 
succe.ss in Portuguese Guinea, where 
Amilcar CabraPs Pajtido .Africano ,da 
Indepcndencia da Guine e Cabo Verde 
(PAIGG) operates in one degree or 
another in more than half tiie coun‘tr\\ 
.An inhospitable territory, much of it under 
water at high tide, it has little or Nothing 
to offer Portugal, (>r indeed anyone else. 
But the psychological importance of a 
defeat there makes the Portqguese defend 


it with the utmost tenacity. 

In this they **njoy the moral support 
of those who fear the establishment of a 
Russian foothold in Africa, and of 
those with'.are ansdous the Cape 
Verde islands, ^76 miles olihore, should 
remain in western hands. It is fairlv 
dear that thev' use arms— 
provided only for use in Europe—-Which 
they receive through their membership iJi, 
Naco However, there is no evidence to 
suggest ttot the Russians would make 
rhore use ^of a foothold in Guinea than 
they would of the position they have 
already established for themselves in 
Nigeria, and the strategic importance of 
the islands may be exaggerated. 

FJowever, Portuguese policy in Africa 
i.s not based solely bn economics and 
strategy. Alone among postwar colonial 
powers, Portugal has retained its sense of 
I'ivilising mission. Portugal i.s in Africa 
not just for economic reasons—such a 
poor country can ill afford cxpcn.sive 
foreign, wars—-but also to defend its ideal 
of civilisation and to bring it to the 
Africans. Dr Gaetano, though not his 
minister for induwStry, Mr Rqgfrio Martins, 
sce.s ^^)r^uga^s future in Africa rather 
than in Eumpe. The large investment in 
CLibora Bassa and in mineral prosjjecting 
in the two major territories bears this out. 

But there is no sign of the wars ending. 
They are still being treated as terrorist 
activities to be .suppressed by force. The 
three main, guerrilla (irganisations—the 
MPLA, Frelimo and PAIGC^—all run 
schools, clinics and hospitals in occupied 
areas. This is not the work of terrorists, 
and anti-terrori.st warfare with sophisti¬ 
cated weapon.s will not put an end to the 
political motivation behind it. Nor will 
the imprisonment of Catholic priests. 
Portugal has much of the repressive 
legislation of South Africa, including the 
180-dav detention law under which 
Father Pinto de Andrade, an Angolan 
prie.st, is currently being held without 
charge. There is, alas, little ground for 
agreeing with President Nixon’s recent 
statement that the declared Portugue.se 
policy of racial toleration holds ‘^genuine 
hope for the futOre." The declaration 
is admirable, but it affects only a verv few 
African^. 
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call it the multiii^ioiial to 
It can 3^ c^^rate 

a mujtin^kmal om^anj^ 
Orbuildone. 


For a bank to do its job these days» it has to be where its 
dtistomers do business. 

Btit it's not only the number of locations that's impor¬ 
tant. It's where those facilities are placed. And the kind of 
local and International coverage they offer. 

In London^ for example, Continental Bank has two 
full-service branches as well as two affiliates—E. D. Sassoon 
Banking ConH>any, and H & H Factors Limited. Other 
branches cover the nugor European money market centers. 

These, plus our affiliates and representative offices, create 
a network which covers every Common Market country 
(in addition to Spain, Switzerland, and England). 


A multinational operation. For ft^dfiational customenL 
. It lets us give you smooth, fast transfers of fbnds between 
widespread locations. And, to help finance those operations, 
it gives access to capital markets on a world-wUfe basis. 

For the company just beginning to expant) intemation* 
ally, the Continental network can be equally important. 

The people who staff our local facilities know their 
countries. They know the people who make things happen. 
And they can provide welcome assistaiU)e to the company 
unfamiliar with a new and foreign business environment. 

That's the multinational bank. For the multinational 
company. Or the company that would like to be. 


Continental Bank'a full-eervice **City** 
branch in L/ontfon. Worldwide, the bank 
has a muUinatioiMl network of branchei, 
affiliates, and representative offices lo¬ 
cated on five continents. 


Itk what youU expect from 
one die worMb great bonks. 


CONTINEN1AL BANK 

68/CO MOORQATE, eC2 ‘ 47 KHKELEY SQUARE W1 
01.038 BOei 01.4a 081 
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In memoriam: aamestnass and high spirits batwaan Washington and Lincoln 


New dimensions for dissent 


Notliing is easier than to show that the 
group of organisers of last Saturday's mass 
demonstration against President Nixon’s 
actions in Cambodia are unrepresentative 
of the country, or that a transient thing 
like a mass gathering in the capital is 
an imperfect way of influencing a 
government’s course of conduct. The 
typical participant in the demonstration 
on the big green space of the Ellipse, just 
south of the White House garden, 
allowed himself to be frankly bored by the 
speeches—a miscellany of arguments in a 
miscellany of causes: Women’s Liberation, 
Welfare Mothers, Black Panthers’ 
Defence. This was in the nature of the 
chain of sudden events that thrust into 
the hands of the New Mobilisation Com¬ 
mittee a vast audience demanding an 
agenda. As everybody is saying, the dis¬ 
senters need to find other ways to work 
in future. 

Nevertheless, the weekend invasion of 
Washington was a significant event. Only 
two weeks earlier, tired of the monotony, 
lulled by President Nixon’s promises that 
troops would . be withdrawn and 
assurances that peace was on the way, 
the movement against the war had been 
in a listless statc.„ The President, and the 
tiny inner grou^ in his Ad^inisn^tion 
•that has access to him |tnd appears to be 
in communion with fftni, misjudged the 
listlessness and assumed a freedom of 
action that was not fully theirs. The out¬ 
burst of rage that followed Mr Nixon’s 
broadcast of April 36th afinouncing the 


Washington, DC 


Cambodian action took them manifestly 
by surprise. The protest might not have 
attained the huge proportions that it did 
without the inexcusable shootings of stu¬ 
dents at Kent State University by the 
Ohio National Guard. For that event the 
President had no direct responsibility. But 
the contemptuous abuse of .student dis¬ 
senters which he and, his Vice President, 
Mr Agnew, like to indulge in deprived 
them of the benefit of any doubt on that 
score. Tlius a combination of bad luck 
and foolish rhetorical self-indulgence 
made the Administration’s troubles 
greater than tlicy need have been. 

Late in the day Mr Nixon saw how 
bad things were and changed his tune. 
The change seemed to coincide approxi¬ 
mately with the conversation he had on 
Thursday, May 7th, with a delegation of 
university presidents, who succeeded in 
convincing him that the estrangement of 
the universities had to be treated 
seriously and extracted a promise that he 
would tell Mr Agnew to shut up. 
was the day that the planned conference 
of Republican State Governors in New 
Mexico was cancelled abruptly by its 
chairman, to allow 32 Governors to 
suy at homo and cope with the unrest. It 
was the day after , a letter of advice and 
criticism to the president from his Secre¬ 
tary of die lulcriPtj 3 ^rr Walter Hickel, 
api^iied in Evening Star, 

(Not for the first time, somd)ody had 
concluded that the surest way to convey 
a message to the President was to get it 


into the papers.) This was the most 
startling, so far, of a number of indica¬ 
tions of dissatisfaction within' the Nixon 
Administration with the way it is run. 

By the Friday (May 8th) the change 
was striking indeed. By a sensible com¬ 
promise the Administration agreed to let 
the demonstrators assemble on Saturday 
on the Ellipse (tlic President’s back door), 
while their oiganisers gave up their 
original demand for a meeting in 
Lafayette Square (his front door). Mr 
Nixon appointed one out of the delegation 
of university presidents, Mr Alexander 
Heard of Vanderbilt, as a special adviser 
for “ the next two critical months.” Mr 
Heard’s task was to keep the Administra¬ 
tion informed of the thinking of the 
academic community and especially of 
the young—and not, as Mr Heard him¬ 
self emphasised, to convey Mr Nixon’s 
views to the universities. 

In his press conference on P’riday night 
the President was conciliatory to the point 
of being ingratiating. It was then that he 
gave publicly what he had told the com¬ 
mittees of Congress less specifically a few 
days before—a promised timetable for 
the withdrawal of American troops from 
the Cambodian sanctuaries. The first units 
would come out in the nhddle of this 
week„ he said ; the great majority 
would be out by mid-June and all, 
including advisers, would • have left 
Cambodia by the end of June. As a 
matter of fact the press had been given 
an approximation of this timetable by 
White House sources on the day that the 
Cambodian operations started, April 30th. 
Some reports say that the American 
commanders in Saigon had not, how¬ 
ever, been told what the press was told: 
by these accounts it was on learning 
of the time-limit that they redoubled 
their attack on the sanctuaries to make 
the most of the time they had^ 
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At all events, by Saturday any 
pretence of indifference or^ inipervious- 
ness to the younj^ and their protests fiad 
been dropfied. Editors of undergraduate 
papers who came along with the demon¬ 
strators were given access to the White 
House press room. It is true that the entire 
area in wh'ich the White House stands 
was blocked off by lines of buses parked 
nose to tail, but some of the younger men 
on the President’s staff emerged now and 
then to take groups of students inside for 
talks. Many of the government depart¬ 
ments acted in the same spirit: even the 
Attorney General, Mr John Mitchell, had 
a group in his office for a somewhat un¬ 
productive chat. Cabinet members have 
had to get used to reproachful delegations 
from their own universities. For example, 
the Secretary of State, Mr Rogers, is still 
a trustee of his old college, Colgate : the 
State Department wa.s picketed on 
Monday hy Colpte students demanding 
that he resign either the one position or 
the other. Mr Rogers received a handful 
in his office to tell them he would do 
nothing of the kind. 

A more elderly deputation of eminent 
men concerned with urban affairs called 
at the White House to warn the Presi¬ 
dent’s Counsellor, Mr Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, <»f the depth of disillusion¬ 
ment in the universities and the city 
gheltoes with an .Administration which is 
apparently absorbed in the affairs of 
Southeast Asia and inattentive to prob¬ 
lems at home. Twelve professors from 
Harv’ard University, all old hands in 
presidetitial affairs, went to see Dr Henry 
Kissinger and to tell him that their alarm 
at the way the Cambodian decision was 
reached had caused them to lose faith 
in the Presidency ; then they were off to 
Capitol Hill to lobby for congressional 
lestrictions on the presidential power. 

Thus the President and his men have 
had to take admonitions, pleas and 
reproaches on many levels from many 
sides. Some arrows have come front 
within the Adriiinistration’s ranks. Mr 
Hickcl’s surjtrising letter received the 
endorsement of the Secretary for Housing 
and Uilban Development, Mr George 
Romney. While the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare was 
opening its doors to numerous groups of 
demonstrators its Secretary, Mr Robert 
Findh, once Mr Nixon’s friend, was 
sitting on the grass across the street with 
a group to whom he conceded that 
rhetoric from the Vice President among 
others had contributed to “ heating up the 
climate.” His distinguished CommLssioner 
of Education, Dr James Allen, made no 
concealment of his dislike of the Admini¬ 
stration’s attitude to the institutions under 
his care. In the State Department over 
200 foreign servant.^ signed a letter of 
dissent from the Cambodian policy to die 
Secretary’ of State. To return to the mass 
demonstration itself, what wa.s striking 
was not the speeches that it heard or did 
not but its numbers and demeanour, 

^ ,ci|nbination of earnestness and high 
'spir»^ which might impress tlie reac- 
fionaHics in the Administration more 


favourably if they were to oljser\’e it with 
open minds. 

Not only the cracks in Mr Nixon's 
Administration but the flaw.s in his own 
living and working routine have been 
exposed to more than usual scrutiny. The 
effect is not at all reassuring. Complaints 
abound of the President’s inaciciessibility to 
members of the Cabinet who not only 
sometimes have urgent business to discus^ 
but who also think that they could ten 
him some of what he does not know 
about the state of the country. The 
Cambodian decision, because it affected 
the affairs of a whole range of depart¬ 
ments whose heads were given no 
glimmering of what was afoot until all 
was settled, has brought these complaints 
to a head. Arrangements exist for put¬ 
ting all the implications of a decision to 
the President before he makes it. Whal 
troubles, the insiders among the critics is 
that on this occasion the arrangements do 
not seem to have been used. 

To go back to a point before Cambodia 
became a public Issue, a careful watcher 
of the White House, Mr John Osborne, 
commented on the unwonted impulsive¬ 
ness which took the President .suddenly to 
Hawaii to receive the astronauts return¬ 
ing from their abortive trip to the moon. 
From there he returned to his west coast 
White House at San Clemente to give his 
broadcast “ Report on Vietnam ” on 
April 2oth. Instead of sleeping the nig<lit 
there, as had been expected, he flew 
immediately to Washington and early 
next morning plunged into discu.ssion of 
the Cambodian crisis for the first time. If 
those discussions .<ihowed anything they 
showed that the April 20th speech had 
been ill-advised. They ended in tbe 
decision to .send troops into Cambodia, 
but after the first two days they were 
conducted in a very small group, too 
small (as it now appears) for prudent 
decision-taking. The unnece.ssary travel 
and the unreasonal)le hours may have 
had something to do with, the inconsistent 
course of policy which the two speeches 
reflect. Certainly Mr Nixon has been 
looking and sounding exhausted. 

Another episode that has left some 
people uneasy was what happened after 
the President’s press conference last 
Friday night, May 8th. He slept for only 
an hour or so in the small hours and 
then at 4.55 a.m., in the dark, he left the 
White House alone with his valet and at 
the Lincoln Memorial had a long chat 
with some student demonstrators who 
•happened to be there, not about the 
subjects that had brought them to 
Washington but about the world in 
general. No doubt bewildered at finding 
themselves suddenly talking to the 
President of the United States in the dark 
in the Lincoln Memorial, the young 
people were more bewildered when he 
had finished : ” he just kept rambling,” 
said one, “ and he didn’t make any 
sense.” Of course the episode can be 
regarded as a praiseworthy attempt to 
make contact with the young people out¬ 
side the gates. But it cannot have ^d 
that effect. 


Bad jobs 

With unemployment rising for the fuurtl 
month in succession and an incrca.so of 
i.i million in the number out of work 
since, the beginning of the year, joblessriC!;s 
is becoming a political liability in 
America, even if it is not yet an economic 
one. Standing at 4.8 per cent of the 
working force the April figure is the 
highest monthly rate for five years and 
it both surprised and disappointed the 
Administration’.s economists who had 
hoped that the average, for the whole 
year would be around 4,3 per cent. This 
now seems unlikely but President Nixon 
is still confident that unemployment can 
be kept below the 5.6 per cent average 
of the pre-Vietnam years. 

Last month unemployment had'a serious 
impact for the first time since the 
recession began. There was a jump in 
the rate among family breadwinners— 
adult males in full-time work—from 2.9 
per cent to 3.2 per cctit. In previous 
months the brunt had fallen on women. 
Also in April joblessness among- Negroes 
increased proportionately faster than 
among whites for the first time since 
autumn; up from 7.1 per cent in March 
to 8.7 per cent Ne.gro rales are once 
again double those of whil<-s, 'I’cenagc 
em])loyment, steady since the beginning of 
the year, fell last month, with Negroes 
again .suffering especially. What is also 
troubling about last month's figures is 
that they sliowcd a contraction in the 
labour market for the first time thi.s year. 
The total number of jobs dropped by 
188,000 to a seasonally adjusted 7H,924,o(i«). 
Until last month the number of jobs 
continued to increase, although not as 
fa.st as additions to the labour force. 

I’hc largest lay-offs were, once again, 
in the manufacturing and con.struclion 
industries. The car indiistr>', hit by lower 
production, rising unit costs and falling 
sales, has been one of the worst affected. 
Some 33,500 hourly production workers 
have already been laid off and last week 
the General Motors Corporation 
announced the first reductions in its white 
-collar work force lor 12 years. Thus the 
Administration’s bill to extend unemploy¬ 
ment compensation is completing its 
passage through Congress in the nick of 
■time. Its most important provision would 
lengthen the duration of compensation pay¬ 
ments by an extra 1.3 weeks after the 
national rate of unemployment had been 
at 4.5 per cent for three consecutive 
months. The bill would also extend 
benefits to some 4 million more people 
and increase the federal unemployment tax 
on employers’ pay rolls. 
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Why we keep some of the most fiunoiis 
men in the worid hangjuig anmnd our office. 


There's a private corridor 
outside the Managing Direc¬ 
tor's office in our Geneva 
headquarters which is lined 
with the signed portraits of 
most of the world’s leading 
Heads of State. 

They all wear Rolex 
watches. 

Obviously, the best adver¬ 
tisement we could ever have 
would be to show their faces 
to you* 

But we won’t. Ever. 

Because it seems somehow 
distasteful to use great men 
like these in an advertisement. 

So, instead, we leave them 
where they are. 

In our quiet corridor, in 
Geneva. 

But if you insisted, and you 
happened to be in Geneva 
at the time, we would arrange 
for you tc^ have a look down 
th is corridor of power. 

Afterwards, we would be very 
proud to show you how a Rolex 
Oyster is made. 

It would help you understand 
why men like these world leaders 
wear one. 

For a start, before we are 
allowed to call one of our watches 
a ‘chronometer,’ we pay for it to 
undergo 15 days and nights of 
punishment at t he hands of one of 
the Swiss Official Institutes for 
Chronometer Tests. 

Here, they lock it in an oven, 
clamp it in a refrigerator, suspend 
it in iron racks in various wrist 
positions: testing its accuracy each 
day, searching for the slightest 
deviation. 

(Rolex have won nearly half 
the chronometer certificates ever 



awarded, even though we make 
only a fraction of the annual 
production of Swiss watches.) 

To protect this superb Perpetual 
rotor self-winding movement, we 
carve a virtually indestructible 
Oyster case out of one solid block 
of hardened Swedish stainless 
steel, or 18 ct.gold. 

Then after 162 separate oper¬ 
ations have made this seamless 
case complete, we insert a Rolex- ' 
Patented I'winlock Winding 
Crown into it. 

The Twinlock Crown works 
exactly like a submarine hatch— 
actually screwing down into the 
Oyster case. To make this possi¬ 


^ '■ ' ■«> 


ble, we have to perform 21 
minutely precise operations. 

Apart from allowing us to 
guarantee our watches 
waterproof to incredible 
depths, the foiTnidable com¬ 
bination of seamless Oyster 
case and Twin lock Crown 
have also kept Oyster 
Perpetual movements safe 
under the most trying 
circumstances. 

Once, for example, says a 
letter on out files at Geneva, 
a Canadian deep-sea fisher¬ 
man lost his Rolex when it 
sunk with his boat the “Haida 
Girl” to a depth of 35 fathoms. 
It was in perfect working 
order when the boat was 
salvaged 22 days later. 

We even make eaclf watch 
bracelet almost entirely by 
hand. 

You’ll recognise the Rolex 
Crown on the clasp. 

So will other people. 

They’ll also recognise the dis¬ 
tinctive shape of the Oyster case 
itself. 

Maybe now you begin to realise 
exactly why Rolex watches are 
worn by most of world’s leading 
Heads of State. 

And by Sir Francis Chichester, 
on his solo voyage around the 
world. 

And by the divers of many of 
the world’s navies. And by ex¬ 
plorer Haroun Tazieff, both inside 
and outside of Volcanoes. 

Having heard how they’re made, 
we hope you agree that each Rolex 
earns the recognition it enjoys. 

Eadi Rolex earns the 
recognition it enjoys. 




ROLEX 


V Pictured: the Hotex Day-Date. Availabh in 
^ gold or platinum, with matchinihracekL 
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for Hie art of giving A thin lightweight 

attache case InNid leather with gilt furniture Weight 
2lbs IO 0 Z, size 16^ y' 12^^ ^ 2\ price £33 10 0 
Available in black or tan hide Asprey & Co Ltd. 
165/169 New Bond St,London W1Y OAR 01 -493 6767 


ASPREY IN THE CIIY 

The City man will fmd a close at-hand 
service at Asprey and Birch & Gaydon, 
153 Fenchurrh Street, where besides the 
comprehensive stock held, any pieces can 
be sent from Bond Street at short notice 
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Protest proliferates 

iW cpmapcmdents report, on how outra^ 
at the extension of the war. to Cambodia 
aiMl ,at the murders at Kent State University 
has gathered momentum in the academic 
community. Violence has beep superseded 
lor the present, at least, and in some places, 
at least; to these observers it seems that a 
deep sense of morid conviedon has jMOpelled 
students into a political crusade. 

1 Strike for peace .. ^ 

Moravian Gbllegc is in Bethlehem, Penn¬ 
sylvania, a town that calls itself the 
Christmas city and haa trees on every corner 
during that season. The. college fits the 
town : the fifth oldest in the United States, 
founded in 1742 by the Moravian church, 
t,2oo students, coeducational. Just recently 
it passed a rule allowing drinking on campus; 
pot seems remote. The word that the stu¬ 
dents use to describe the college politically 
is ** apathy.” But a visitor this past weekend 
paused before the statue of Bidiop John Amos 
Gomcnius (a Moravian cleric renowned for 
educational works} and noticed that the 
bishop wore a banner ; it read “ Strike.” 

Several of the red brick and brown stone 
buildings on the grassy campus displayed 
similar banners. The administrators said that 
60 per cent of the .students were attending 
classes. The students said that less than half 
were. The administrators said that no buses 
would leave for ihe protest in Wash¬ 
ington. But two did, at 7 o’clock on Saturday 
morning, filled with students from Moravian 
and two other small colleges neaxby. For 
most of the travellers, it was a new adventure. 
Two or three had been to last November’s 
massive anti-war protest in Washington. One 
worked for Richard Nixon in 1968. Bui 
many were making their first political gesture. 

On the bus they talked tentative politics. 

" After Kent State,” a girl said, ” students 
began thinking a lot of us might get killed. 
Vietnam was bad but not as immediate, some¬ 
how. Kent State was too close to home.” They 
talked about the Cambodian action. None 
believed the President’s claim that it would 
shoilcn the The issues—the killings at 
Kent State, Cambodia and a sense of per¬ 
sonal insult at being called **bums” by Mr 
Nixon—were intertwined. They were not 
sure what effect the protest would have, but 
they were sure that they had to do something. 

In Washington the hardest thing was find¬ 
ing a place to park the bus. After an hour 
of cruising around they did and started walk- 


oit 'ithe '"kiing tide 
but too 

liit€ne4 to 'l^vid DeiUpm' ^ii & 
old niais^t ibetoric of class .iKilldliHig . 
gencAl Imilasii.'* “Rigy^,** the j^^sst 
around a|i4 ty concemtalfind 

unradtcal visitoio^yii Moravian 
selves mbsifig in, a 

sense of togetliei^s|,^ ahb'‘teepyd. 
speccht^ they ^cr mderitti, 

left to get m their bui» thoy were t^k-V 
ing a4out expfpdtng and continuing tl^r 
strike pn the campus, a^ut ways to cammu- 
nkat^ with the to>arn aiOtjmd their college. 

The day did not coOlwit diem to the Stu¬ 
dents for a Democfatic Soci^; or make 
Weathcmfnn out of them. But the Bob 
Dylan song from which that radical violent 
group takes its name says, “You don’t have 
to be a Weathennan to know which way the 
wind is blowing,” The wind had reached 
little Moravian college. There capnot be 
many campuses that it missed. 

2 ... and work for peace 

Fr(}m California the support being gener¬ 
ated for the congressional resolution to cut 
off funds for the war in South-east Aria 
seems almost incredibly massive in its organ¬ 
isation. The initial impetus in this new 
phenomenon of uniting students all across the 
country came from black activists and from 
radicals moving from college to college to 
establish cohesive, nationwide organisations. 
But suddenly these fragmentary Hnks are 
solidifying into a fully-ffed^d ^Sltem. 

The law schools are serving as organising 
centres, with the western ones linked through 
Berkeley and the eastern ones through New 
York University. They arc bringing thp 
intelligence of graduate students/ profes¬ 
sionals trained to do research, to bear on 
the task of political organisation. At Stanford 
and Berkeley various legal ways of challeng¬ 
ing national policy and of exj^essing dissent 
arc being looked into. Petitions arc being 
drafted and sent out; letter writing centres 
have been established and form letters 
circulated so that last Sunday virtually 
every church, had piles of them available 
for signature. At shopping centres students get 
customers to sign such letters or to write their 
own on the spot. 

The law school has also organised a 
defence centre to handle the cases of people 


wjnp come into Imv in their 

unrests; ju a tneetini jj^eley last 
Fi^ay, very^pressive toif restraint sifid 
ty reameimess of the ip«eolw^'1,500 itudeiifts 
, handed in their eonacription jpapeas and the 
' centre will help them wben tfa^ face the 
,G<!micqueiicea. 

But^ .hrir m tie from albae in 

thit. boqrdlhg 

all in Berkde^t, have h^u^rs 
iyik wiiiddW% sayifif “ 1^^ 

“ nr Centre “ kfid 

sm draped iheets painted with slogans 
EhtTtiy War ” or limply “ Peace.’^rt 
add ipedical Studenii are wodting bn thdr 
relii^ prafesridpal groups Hdrt 

Bftday heatly drassed students from Berkeley’s 
Busineii School handed out leaflets iq Ban 
FrandseoV fitumcial 

The fisair day shut-down^ insisted on by 
Governor Reagan as a time of reffeetlon for 
all branches of the University of California 
and the state colleges ended last Monday 
but there is a general assumption that they 
are pretty well through with the educational 
process for this school year. The buildings will 
not be closed, or so it is hoped, but will be 
used for anti-war meetings and other political 
activities. The policy of thpse students who 
now doj^pate the campus is not to interiere 
with any professor who wishes to hold his 
dasses or with students who feel that they 
must fulfil their stud/ commitments in order 
to get their degrees. But there will be an 
effort to persuade students and professors to 
abstain from their regular., activity and 
to take political, action instead. 

The improve characteristic of nearly all 
that is happening on the Californian campuses 
now is the absence of violence. It arises frbm 
the sudden influx intd active participation 
of a totally new group of students and 
professors who have not been drawn into 
any movements before. The majority, the 
in^erates, the “squares,” the boys from 
fraternity houses and the girls from sororities 
are suddenly and totally committed. As one 
professor put it, “ the middle class moderates 
have taken 'the revolution away from the 
radicals>^at least for right now.” Whether 
they cbh hold on to it remains to be seen. 

There is already speculation on the effect of 
this on the coming elections and on the nc^t 
presidential race in 1972. It will be a week or 
two, or more, before the dimenrions of these 
developments and the effect on public opinion 
can be judged. By that time resistance 
from politicians sucl^ as Govemor Reagan or 
some new incident may have inffamed the 
students and brought violence to spoil it all 
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Pnstdem on the picket tine 


Without Reuther 


Walter Reuther was much more than a 
brilliant strategist for the United Auto- 
]n()))ile Workers, lie was a visionary who 
cared deeply alxmt justice for Negroes 
and the exploited Mexican fann workers, 
who was involved in rehousing the poor, 
feeding the hungry and providing 
adequate healtli care for everyone. Thus 
the first thing which should be said about 
his,death is that it robs good causes of a 
major .‘ipokesinan and sliuts one of the 
few channels between the labour move¬ 
ment, which has been growing more con¬ 
servative, and America's minority groups 
and liberals. 

'I'hc second thing which should be said 
is that Reuther's death imperils the 
recently fonned Alliance for Labour 
Action. 1 ’wo years ago he took the UAW' 
(»ut of tile American Federation of Labour 
and Ctuigross of Industrial Organisations, 
which he felt had become indifferent to 
social progress and listless about bringing 
into trade unions the great blocks of 
excluded workers: the blacks, the 
Mexican-Ameiicans, even tho.se in whit.* 
collar.s. Instead, with the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, America’s largest and mo-;t 
powerful trade union, Reuther forged a 
new organisation, tlic ALA, Tlie team¬ 
sters, who Jiad earlier been expelled from 
the AFL-CIO (with Reuther’s help) for 
corruption, seemed curious allies for .a 
crusader and now. he is gone what little 
life ALA possessed may vanish. 

But it is tlic automobile workws, and 
even the automobile industry, which will 
feel the Ipss of Reuther most keenly and 
immediately. Contracts with the three big 
firms expire mid^September and 

negotiations fpr new pntes begin Jn July, 
Over a ,^uarter of’;a - Reuther, had 

forced th^ to grashl;'re^ltitjonary 

ccmccssioTWKifVticn|io^;|^^ caVly •^irernent, 
something 'A''^^tiual 

wage. they 

could de^d on hii 

|n order; he was skilful at inakil^^all his 
factions reas^hably happy. This is ^ithl in 
a mii^n which submits contracts to the 
ranyaliild file for their approval. 


Even before Reuther’s death, this year'.s 
negotiations were expected to lie difficult, 
fijg settlements won in other industries 
have whetted the men’s appetites ; so has 
inflation. Hut with sales of cars and 
profits down, the autonuifiile companies 
liave been digging in their toes. Big wage 
claims will be resisted ; so will 30 and 
out ”—the demand for retirement at $500 
a iiionth after 30 years of service, no 
matteV what age a man is. The new 
president can expect a baptism of fire. 

Reuther was conscious of a gap between 
him.self and younger trade unionists, who 
cared little al^out the struggles for union 
recognition in the iq^os—the great sit-ins, 
the “ battle of the overpa.ss " at Ford’s, in 
which Reuther was beaten up. But he 
expected to lead the union until 1974, 
when he would have bcc(»iue ineligible for 
re-election, and no successor was lieing 
groomed. The UAW docs not lack for 
talent, however, and he is said to have 
looked favourably on two vice presidents 
‘ “Mr Pat (ireathouse and Mr Douglas 
Fraser. Neither, however, is known, is 
Reuther was, to all the union’s million 
members. 

Sniping at the SST 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Tactics that the opponents of the 
Adminstratiori's supersonic transport 
programn^e intend to use to shoot the 
aircraft jjown,* wlien the requested 
$290 million appropriation for the next 
fiscal year comes up for debate, began to 
emerge during hearings held over the past 
few days by a subcrjaiimittee of the Joifit 
Economic Uominittee of Congress. "Fhc 
Administration has defended its decision 
to order two prototypes frojen tlie Boeing 
Company on balance of pstytneiyts 
grounds, larigely because it '%)uW find no 
'other sen^iible riSl^son. Feai' ■ that, .ihe 
European-made Concorde Wo^|d> switjep 
the world—and the AmericarS*"*mark«t at 
$22 million a time wa^'held to be suffi- - 
cient reason’:for going ahead with the SST., 
IX ke, and it has been, argised thAt^- 
estimates of sales of Concordes are W^Mly 


of inimf^ng^ that handful of Concordes 
that the Ametican airlines might need to 
buy. It can also' be argued that the 
current Boeing desijjn for the SST is a 
thoroughly baa aircraft liable to cost many 
times ijaore than the $1.3 billion that k 
somewhat discomforted Mr Beggs frohi 
the Department of Transportation 
admitted to the committee on Monday. 
I f Concorde is expected to cost $2^ billion 
for an aircraft half the SST’s size and 
weight, the figure seenis on the improbable 
side. But the American public is punch 
drunk with aircraft costs that have over¬ 
run ; it and Senator Proxinire, who has 
been lieading the SST 'hearings, have been 
over this ground too often before and it 
has lost its power to shock. 

The attack is therefore likely to be 
driven home on two mucii newer grounds, 
pollution and fares, Both have considerable 
public appeal. Americans are at present 
prepared to believe that an SST not only 
makes an intoleraijlc sonic boom and the 
noise of 50 jumbo jets at take-off, but that 
it is also capable of creating cirrus clouds 
of 'water vapoiir, changing the climate of 
Che land over which it flies. And, while to 
most people the cost of building an SST 
looks jujit one more drop ii> the bucket 
of government spending, the price of flying 
in it is a matter much nearer to their 
hearts. 

I'he, Committee went to some trouble to 
establish that an SST could not show a 
profit at normal fare.s, or even at the 
premiums first class passengers might be 
prepared to pay. It would therefore have 
to be subsidised out of profits earned on 
non-supersonic flights ; this jn its turn 
would keep the level of air fares higher 
than they need otherwise be, something 
about which public reaction might be 
expected to be sharp and angry. It is 
easy enough to get economists to say this ; 
tlie roinmittee’s feat was to extract the 
same admission from an airline executive. 
Most of them found pressing engagements 
tliat prevented them from testifying. The 
ex-heatl of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
General Quesada, now on the board of 
American Airlines, was more forthcoming. 
Concorde, he said, his remark covering 
the SST a.s well, w'as a non-coinpen- 
satory ’’ aircraft : a lun cl way of putting 
it, but everyone knew wliat he meant. 

Business taken 
aback 


exa^ferated and with it thejCDnilequenciliL 
to the balance of antematjonai paymenS ^ 


Comj^ariies whose business it is to provide 
security guai^ls are doing a hot trade this 
spring protecting the proti^Stcf^ 
target: the anhual meetings of 
holders. During the past month at 
fiine of the country’s" laiger compani^ 
have had their meetings disrupj^i^^lr^^^ 
.10 the case of„,Hpnei^dl :InC|;r^ruj:itiy 
adjou;f'ned--^by youthfu crowdjjj^ob|^t^ 
to.' sofiic a9g>ec;U <A th^j firm’s jietiviti^^ 
■fki' allied 

yater, Attack ba^ ^kep. 




The Moscow Narodny Bank has been 
operating in the City of London since 1919 
and has deveioped close associations with 
Banks in the U.S.S.R. and othSr Socialist 
countries. For many years it has specialised 
in the finance of East-West trade and is able 
to offer the benefit of its considerable and 
unique experience in providing banking 
facilities adapted tollhe particular 
requirements of this trade, to axportfrs, 
importers, banks and other financial 
Institutipns. 

In addition to specialising in East-West trade 
the bank handles all normal ^oes of 
international trade finance aiwls a leiiding 
operator In the Money andj Exchange Markets. 

TOTAl assets EXCEED^£,»1.000.000 

V'?' .. 1 , ' . 

MOSCOW »A|lif LIMim 

Hoad Offfica: 

24/32. King William Street. E.C.4. 

Telephone: 01-623 2066 
Telex: London 2626Q1 (General) 

London 28931/2 (fordig a Cxofiart^e} 

Cables: “Narodny Lbhdon” 
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executives, accustomed to meetings where 
dissent only rumlbled when profits were 
low, quite by surprise. Towards the end 
of March a business publication, the 
Corporate Secretary^ devoted two pages to 
“ Anticipatory Measures for 1970 Annual 
Meetings,” stressing the importance of 
ample advance security arrangements— 
guards and “ emergency evacuation 
procedure ” in case of bomb threats or 
major disturbances. 

The demonstrators have not all stayed 
outside the meeting hall. Some have 
bought shares so that they can actually 
attend the meeting and vote. The first 
real disturbance occurred at the United 
Aircraft Corporation’s meeting when a 
group of four anti-war protesters were 
ejected shouting from the hall. Since then 
other “ war industries ”—the American 
Telephone anci Telegraph Company 
(where the 3,000 demonstrators out¬ 
numbered shareholders), the Boeing 
Company (where a large model aircraft 
was burned), the Gulf Oil Corporation 
and International Business Machines have 
been singled out. The initiative has come 
largely from the New Mobilisation Com¬ 
mittee—organisers of the Washington 
march last November—^whose slogan is: 
** Who pays for the war ? We do. Who 
profits from the war ? They do ” 

A more sophisticated approach is being 
used against the General Motors Corpora¬ 
tion which will hold its annual meeting 
on May 22nd. A group of young lawyers 
started the Campaign to Make General 
Motors Responsible^-Campaign GM. Not 
surprisingly the group is supported by Mr 
Ralph Nader, renown^ advocate of 
consumer rights^ and it smacks strongly 
of his more realistic approach to getting 
things done. Members ^ Campaign GM 
have not only bought 12 shaxes in order 
to attend me meeting but have also 
managed to put two proposals—to appoint 
three new members ; representing the 
public interest to the bosud and to create 
a ** shareholdto* committee ” as a watch¬ 


dog over car safety and air pollution-—on 
to the agenda. The next stage has been to 
try—without much success—to persuade 
shareholders, particularly the universities 
and foundations, to vote for the proposals. 

Nobody is really kidding himself that 
the motions will pass but eventually that 
may not be significant. A lot of publicity 
has been generated and General Motors, 
having initially defended itself by attack¬ 
ing Mr Nader—not for the first time— 
is sounding decidedly conciliatory and 
giving th^ protesters grouiuis to ^lieve 
that they are making their point. In fact 
many companies have for some time been 
forced to review ti>eir policies, and 
consider their responsibilities to society, by 
the increasingly well«organised consumer 
movement and also by the pressures 
generated by the crisis in America’s cities. 
Recently a new group called the Council 
on Economic Priorities announced plans 
to publish reports on the policies and 
activities of large companies so that a 
stockholder can “ use his investment 
position to bring about change.” 

TV and Caesar's 
wife 

Washington, DC 

How much influence do wives have over 
their husbands’ politics ? That eternal 
question may actually turn out to have 
inspired Congress to be more generous in 
subsidising public, that is, non-commer¬ 
cial, television. When Mr William 
Woestendiek, the editor of a new public 
affairs programme for Washington’s com¬ 
munity-owned television station, WETA- 
TV, was summarily sacked, because his 
wife had taken a job as press secretary to 
Mrs Martha Mitchell, the wife of the 
Attorney General, the incident seemed 
merely to add another tale to the chain 
of Martha Mitchell stories without which 
Mr Nixon’s Washington would be a bleak 
place indeed. Mrs Mitchell, who had 
rung up the Arkansas Gazette newspaper 
at two o’clock in the morning with her 
special request to have Senator Fulbright 
** crucified ” in his home state for voting 
against Judge Carswell’s nomination for 
the Supreme Court, seemed to need some 
guidance. And the Attorney General was 
admired for providing it, even by those 
Democrats who see him as the airchetypal 
repressive conservative, and for knowing 
how to deal tactfully with a delicate 
domestic situation. 

. But then everyone remembered. Did 
not by far the largest share of the station’s 
support come from the liberal Ford 
Foundation, rather than the tax-supported 
Corporation for Public Broadening ? 
And had not the station’s manager ..rung 
up Fond, rather than the CPB, to tell 
them that he was sacking Mr Woesten- 
dieb ? It was possible that the dismissal 
was politKial^! done^tp a|g|HMue liberals at 
the. .foundnpn. Tfrere jsre certain 
penalties in Making under Coniness's 
* nose. TJhe whole controversy at WETA- 


TV was promptly dragged before special 
hearings <d?Xh,t House R^{^ntativet^ 
^faponunittee on xx^mniupicati^ whic}) 
n a blit to federal 

goyernhient’s sU{>port for 
next year from its present $15 Initm a 
year up to somewhere atpu^d lias 
million over the next three years. 

What concerned the subcommittee was 
the possibility that Ford, as the giant 
among supporters of public television, was 
in a position to call the political tune of 
a station or even to influence it without 
saying anything specific. Mr Fred 
Friendly, Ford’s man in chaige of tele¬ 
vision, finally convinced the subcommittee 
that the foundation scrupulously avoided 
any interference with the programmes or 
personnel of the stations which it helped 
to support. Nevertheless, Mr Friendly told 
the committee that the task before Con¬ 
gress was to find a way to insulate public 
television from political prodding, perhaps 
by financing it with its own fee, as is 
done in Britain. 

All that does not help Mr Woestendiek, 
who chose to surrender his $50,000 a year 
job (a sum which staggered the Congress¬ 
men, who get paid less than that) rather 
than to tell his handsome wife to quit 
hers, A number of reporters have laid 
down their jobs in their editor’s wake, 
praising his impartiality and criticising 
the station for sacking him for guilt by 
association without waiting to see whether 
his judgment of news was impaired by 
the Mitchell connection. The station 
manager had a tough decision to make 
and most people in Washington feel that 
he made the wrong one. But there would 
have been much criticism had he kept 
Mr Woestendiek. Some reporters on the 
programme wondered if they would have 
dar^ to tell their editor if they knew, 
for example, where Mr Rap Brown was, 
or who their Black Panther informants 
were. It is Mr Woestendiek’s wife’s 
employer’s husband, after all, whose 
department wants to subpoena journalists’ 
confidential notes. 
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THE WORST OF WINSTON 

Churchill: A Study in Failure, rgoo-ig^g 
By Robert Rhodes James. 

Weidenjeld and NUolson. 1387 pages. 63s. 

Churchill' not only made history, he 
remade it in his own image. No politician 
has served his reputation better, in Jiis own 
time and for posterity, than he did witli 
his “World Crisis” and, later, “The 
Gathering Storm.” Lloyd George, who had 
the time and inclination to do the same 
for himself, did not have the style at his 
command. Baldwin, who might have had 
it (Kipling, his cousin, called him ** the 
pen of our family”), did not have the 
industry nor, at the end, the health. Mr 
Harold Macmillan, unfortunately, is cur¬ 
rently failing to catch fire. 

It is the duty of the piofessk>nal historian 
to look into this state of affairs. Mr Robert 
Rhodes James takes the Churchxllian 
version apart respectfully but deter¬ 
minedly. He is quite open about it. He 
tells us how he quarrelled with Randolph, 
the hagiographer. He says this book is not 
much more than an essay, intended to be 
read alongside the official biography by 
Mr Martin Gilbert. 

It is unquestionable that if Churdiiirs 
political career had ended in 1939, or if 
no war had come to justify his repeated 
prophecy of its approach, he would have 
been written off as being as eccentric a 
failure as his father. Clever men would 
have puzzled over how he had ever sat in 
a cabinet in the 1920s, how any section 
of the public continued to take him 
seriously, or how the Commons still 
brought itself to listen to his fading 
rhetoric. Even those who^ thought they 
under^tood him would have simply 
exciii»ed hini as the last, irresponsible 
romantic of the Victorian empire. 

Since that was precisely how almost all 
the Conservatives and the entire LalK)ur 
party did tlunk of him in the 1930s it was 
small .surprise he had few friends and little 
influence. And since Mr James came to 
this essay after editing, most capably, the 
memoirs of J. C. C. Davidson and Chips 
Channon, neither of them heavyweights 
but both of them acute in their own ways, 
it may be small surprise, tpo, that the anti- 
Winston brigade has a good hearing. 
There is Asquith in 1915 (naturally) 
dedaring; “ He will never get to die top 
in English politics, with all his wonderful 
gifts; to speak with the tongue Of men and 
angels, and to spend laborious days and 
in administration, is no good if a 
not inspire trust.** 

up to a considcmblc indict¬ 



ment : the Dardanelles, the Black and 
Tans, the run-down of the air force, going 
back on the gold standard, the British 
Gazette, India, the abdication. Mr James 
is careful about Tonypandy and Sidney 
Street, polemical about intervention in 
Russia, and seems to get hold of the 
wrong end of the stick about the Sandys 
affair. He has not quite gra-sped why the 
Dardanelles, although a costly failure, was 
nbt so unpopular as he makes out (or as 
the Dundee creywd made out). He admits 
that Churchill merely followed the con¬ 
ventional wisdom in returning to the gold 
standard in 1925. Yet the whole record 
is one of repeated misjudgment from 1915 
on. The real question is not the catalogue 
of failure and how it came about, but how 
Churchill managed to continue at all. 

Mr James believes Churchill survived 
because he had “ bounce,** because he had 
enei^, application and boldness. In the 
years between the wars he was the one 
great figure, if Lloyd George’s wraith is 
discounted, who had survived from the 
Asquithian ministry. He had stamina, 
exceptional stamina. And he had done 
some things right. It is fai' from Mr 
James’s purpose to praise Caesar, although 
he is too good an historian not to acknow¬ 
ledge in passing where the record is 
praiseworthy. There are* the labour 
exchanges, there is the fleet in readiness 
in 1914, there is Michael Collins’s l^st 
message (“Tell Winstoh we could never 
have done without hini ”), there are the 
unpublicised efforts to help the miners 
after the collapise of the general strike. 

And there was the question of trust. 
Why was it, in the end, that the despised 
figure, the man who (according to Mr 


James and Mr Isaiah Bfiriin) had a^KDwn 
no political or inteltii:tual developi|||gSt 
since 1900, the naA^. man 

are shown here^ w^. ftnally the only nwh 
in whom trust could be reposed ? Baldwin 
had always sensed that if it came to a 
war C^rchiB ^^puld be the right choice. 
Chan^iteiii, had relied on Wilsons, 
lither than antagpnise 

the outbreak 

a^o%h|i&dy /]PpN^ the idti, ^ 

' Have that Mmr 

requires H, wanhonger to conduct it, what¬ 
ever Ms reputation^ however great his past 
mistakes: that is the aq^ of answer that 
Mr James seems to be timting at. It is an 
intellectual’s answer, and it is pleasing to 
the iconoclast. But there is another 
an^er: it is the judgment of character, 
which is what electorates are, sometimes 
surprisingly good at. In its mysterious way 
the British public had got something 
worked out about this by 1939. Funnily 
enough, and certainly puzzling to clever 
men today, it had not written Churchill 
off as a failure. All very peculiar—and 
quite the reverse of ioonoclasm. 

THE GARLAND OF THE WAR 

The Papers of Dwight David Eisenhower : 

Firjf Five Volumes, The War Years 

Edited by Alfred D. Chandler. 

Johns Hopkins Press. 3,162 page.s in all. 

£35 > 3 s- 

Dwight Eisenhower’s reputation and 
record as a soldier have been obscured by 
his years as president. The dilatory golfer 
in the White House, devolving or avoiding 
decisions that he should have made him¬ 
self, the head of a .system of government 
whose processes he did not fully under¬ 
stand, has—even though the years of his 
presidency may seem a golden age to 
Americans in 1970—(blanketed the 
memoiy of the skilled and patient man 
who steered the allied annies to victory 
over Geniidiiy- The publication of his 
wartime papers, just twenty-five years 
after his deadpan signal to the combined 
Chiefs of V Staff “ The mission of the 
allied force was fulfilled at 0241 local 
time, May 7, ’1945” should help to 
readjust our sights. 

Eisephower missed overseas service in 
the 1914-1918 war, and spent most of 
the inter-war years as a staff officer in 
ob.scure parts of the United States and 
the Pacific j he was only a Lieutenant- 
Colonel when war t»oke out, and his first 
contact ; whh high policy was his assign¬ 
ment to the War plans Division in 
Washington in. December, . 1941. Yet 
within, eix months General Marshall had 
named^him as the future commander of 
the allied forces for the eventual battle 
for Europei / 

. ^Moreover/ he was asked to, undeiftake 
p^haps the most daunting task in modern 
history, to breach Festung Europa apd to 
impose unconditionid surrender upon 
Germany with ground forces that were 
numerically inferior in' numbers, and 
prdbabiy in fire power, and with far more 
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complex logistic problems. To ^o this he 
had to head a combined allied command, 
a historically untried form of organisa¬ 
tion, of a size that required quite new 
concepts of management and control- 

Lastly, Eisenhower had to deal with 
some of the most difficult personalities 
and divergent interests that any inter¬ 
national enterprise has ever contained : 
majority stockholders such as Roosevelt 
and Churchill and minority ones such as 
de Gaulle, as well as subordinate managers 
as wilful as Montgomery and Patton. (who 
was his superior in age and service). 

T'o this titanic assignment Eisenhower, 
unlike MacArthur or Mountbatten, 
brought no great gifts of personality, nor 
had he Alexander's established reputation. 
But he had more important assets. The 
first was a strong professionalism, an 
understanding of the root proiilenis of 
conducting military operations which he 
had learnt from his years with MacArthur. 

The second was an inflexible determina¬ 
tion beneath the oinassuming manner. It 
was Eisenhower himself who, while still in 
Washington, had understood the necessity 
of a single unified command for the 
European theatre, and he fought to main¬ 
tain its unity against the endemic attempts, 
mostly on the part of the British, to break 
it up or remove vital components sucli 
as strategic airpower from its authority. 
I'he third was a sense of his own 
ordinariness, that he was only one element 
in a vast effiort. Lastly, he had immense 
reserves of tact, patience and realism. 

The British estimate of Eisenhower has 
to a large extent been founded on British 
sources, from Chester Wihnot onwards. 
There is a tendency to regard him as 
having fluffed many of the vital decisions, 
sucli as whether to give Patton or Mont¬ 
gomery his head after the breakout from 
the Normandy bridgehead and whether to 
go for Berlm ^or for a comprehensive 
assault on Germany in the spring of 1945 
—decisions which went against British 
desires. But this was largely because 
Eisenhower had to deal with a range of 
logistic constraints which concerned 
neither the subordinate commanders nor 
the heads of governments. The papers 
contain a letter to Montgomery of 
Octoljer 13, 1944, reminding him that he 
had Ixren ordered t6 get on with the open¬ 
ing of Antwerp while Montgomery was 
asking to be given command of all the 
allied ground forces, which is a model of 
a firm and tactful reminder that this 
powerful satreq^ Was failing in his duty. 

Neither by price nor by arrangement is 
the book intended for casual browsing by 
the ordinary reader. Despite the labour 
of a cUstin^ished editorial board that 
has gone into its production, it contains 
much dross: letters to aunts and old 
buddies whi<?li j^hed little light either on 
the man or the conduct of operations. 
But there is enough gold in these five 
volumes, if not to justify their length and 
cost, at least to add considerably to our 
comprehension '^^4^ the last , great non¬ 
nuclear battle of the natibhs that > 'the 
world is likely to endure. 


ROYAL JELLY 

llie Reality of Monarchy 
By Andrew Duncan. 

Heinemantu 387 pagp. 36s. 

Mr Duncan was askling for trouble with 
his choice ol title. has scratdied below 
the surface layer qf distorting fantasy 
built on cheque book journalism, but the 
portrait of British/ monarchy tliat he 
exposes can clalpi to mirror reality only 
in tlifi recording of trivia. So we learn, 
that the Queen takes a size four and a ' 
half in shoes; that her dresser gets 
fractious on journfeys if there is no hot 
breakfast;, that Prince Charles’s study 
bedroom at Aberystwyth was only fift^n 
foot by ten. Mr Duncan’s book is attract¬ 
ing plent^^ of attention because he is a , 
wittier, cattier CrAwfie—there is a gooey, 
and improbable, account of the Quin’s 
falling in love with Prince Pliilip at the 
age of tliirteen—♦but he is not very much 
iuore than that, His style is painfully 
florid : Volkswa^n’s expansion in Brazil 
is described as " Teutonic randiness/’ The 
sugar plum has become an acid drop, but 
neitrter amounts to much of a meal. 

The year tha/t he spent dogging the 
Queen’s footsteps, from the opening of 
Parliament in 1968 10 the following 
autumn, was ni^t entirely wasted. He has 
succeeded in dicing rather deeper than 
anyone else into the confusion surround¬ 
ing the royalj family’s finances, and 
rightly criticises the palace authorities for 
almost dishonestly contributing to the 
confusion. He draws 'the right conclusion 
—that more anjd more of the expenses of 
monarchy shoiJld be borne on a normal 
departmental vpte and publicly accounted 
for. MPs, who I are to review the civil list 
after the general election, would do well 
to take this advice. But he has precious^ 
little other advice to give, because he was 
100 busy with the minutiae of per¬ 
sonalities. I 

He does tackle the image-building 
exercise of which the royal film was a 
part, the pii'bHc relations aspect which was 
particularly ihiportant that year with the 
risky business of the investiture, with 
Princess Anne’s first public engagement, 
and with wljiat amounted to a trade 
mission by tli,e Queen to South America. 
His condlu.sions are that the reality of 
monarchy is out of date; that there should 
be shorter state visits and more short-term 
plans. Some! of his ideas are just plain 
silly.' He suggests that pageantry could be 
made more tpieanin^ul by, for example, 
the !Cl64.ng rarbainent, ^ince this 

would be m ,the sununer, rather than 
opening, it. It app^rs to escaped Mr 
Dunckn'!^ notice that Parliament is in fact 
prorogued In the , autumn, only vety 
shortly before it is reopened. ^ 

Butthe reafity of monarchy means inore 
than the^ marketing of the family of a 
hereditairy hiead of state. It is a cHch^ 
that tlte' moniarchy has dedined in political 
jfiBoence. But the level towltich ithas 
declined inj this;. reign tWjt ^ihatters ; 
it is not )ust the workings of the machinery 
for ^tenailnihg foreign presi^ts^ or 
holding garden parties lor the British but, 
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for cxampfe, the PsHvy ^’cpunci!, or thte 
mponj^ibiiity for inviti%. to 

form governments, tha’t~ mate the 
reality of British monarchy* large 

or small arc the remaining o^ 

power and influence ? It n almosf 
certainly the case that r these sOrt of 
questions ran only he answered long after 
the event, in biographies. But, by 
chcx)sing such a pretentious title for his 
ifook, Mr Duncan layis' himself open to 
the criticism that, lie has not even tried 
to cope with them. 

NAIVE MILITANT 

Strategy for Revolution 

By Regis Dehray- Edited by flobin 
Blackburn. 


The Long March in Latin America and 
“ Problems of Revolutionary Strategy .in 
Latin Anterica/’ a more personal account 
of his visit to guerrillas in Venezuela, some 
shorter occasional pieces and " I Regret 
tliat I ^am Innocent,'” a transcript of the 
speech he made at: his trial l,>efore a 
military court in Bolivia. (It does not, 
however, contain his controversial “ Revo¬ 
lution in the Revolution ? ”.) There is 
also a workmanlike introduction in defence 
of Debray and his id^s by Robin Black¬ 
burn, lately of LSEj, a revolutionary 
specialist in his own\ right. 

Debray’s belief in tl^e guerrilla foco as 
a sine qua non for evcijy Latin American 
revolutionary movemen't is by no means 
generally accepted as valid—^particularly 
since the spectacular failure of Ch 4 
Guevara’s campaign in Bolivia. (It is 


SHORT UST 

Constituency Electibiieering in BHtun 
by D; A. Kavanagh (Longtnans,' ^os). 
Nicely in time for the next general elec¬ 
tion, this is an analysis of questionnaires 
sent to over 400 candidate the day after 
the 1^66 election. Its conclusions : that the 
vast niajority of candidates actually 
enjoy ‘Cahipafigning very much, particu- 
lady if they are fighting hopeless seats. 
It contains a number of suggestions for 
improving caiinpaigns, including candidate 
confrontations. Remarkably tew candi¬ 
dates were in favour of those. 

Dc GauHe by Jean Lacouture (Hutchin¬ 
son, 45s). This translation by Francis K. 
Price is of a book originally published in 
1965 and revised in 1969. It is a cleyerly 
conceived and executed portrait, sihort, 
anecdotal, direct and personal. The trans¬ 


Cape. 255 pages. 38s. 

The theory of revolution has b^en the 
abiding passion of Regis Debcay, the 
young French intellectual now serving ^ 
thirty year sentence for the part he js 
alleged to liave played in Guevara’s 
Bolivian campaign. His <hosen coiur 
panions have been practising revolutiona¬ 
ries. Everyone today, he says, “ has to 
decide whicji side he is m, the side of 
military violence or guejfilla violence ” ; 
he goes on to explain thst he himself has 
chosen the latter, “ ne violence that 
liberates.” 

I’liis \yook composes’ two' fluently 
written theoretical essays, " Castroism ; 


French Ppiticlans and 
Election*el9Sl-1969 

PHILIP M. 

with DAVir GDLOEY 
aiKl.,MARTN HARn^ON 
This collet'ion of essays is en 
indispenffole guide to anyone 
interestfl in the background to and 
achiev^ents of de GeuHe's regime. 

It suryya Frendi electione in the 
Fourttand Rfth Republics, the 
chan mg methods of oampaign ing. and 
the barp mutations in voting 
^ei^viour. There is a final essay on the 
tge referendum and presid'ential 
e^etion. 

doth TOe. net; paperback £1 net 

Wars, Plots and 
Scandals In Post-War 
France 

PHILIP M. WtLLIAMS 

'French Politicians and Elections' deals 
with the public face of French politics : 
this compsnion vpUime turns the 
spotlight on its rhoiM seon^ side. It 
brings together twelve eitiotes, mostly 
on the iTNijor French po<Mtica4 scsrrdals 
and conspiracies of the ISQDs and 
19608. Two new essays ere included ; 
one on the Ben Bsfka affair, and 
another which suggests en eeelOgy 
between American pQfjcy in yietnam 
and French policy in Algetie. ' 

65s. net 

CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


interesting to note, in this context, that 
Castroite forces in Latin America over the 
paist two years seem to have i^hifted their 
emphasis away from rtiral guerrilla 
activities to urban terrorism—seizing host¬ 
ages, robbing banks and the like.) 

But few of Del^ray’s fomier companions 
are likely to quarrel with the thesis he 
develops in “ Problems <^{ Revolutionary 
Strategy,” namely thkt “ revolution 
revolutionises the couinter-revolution ” 
more immediately and effectively than it 
affects the revolutionary forces them¬ 
selves. How else can one explain away 
the series of failures of revolutionary 
movements—eleven in the past five years 
—that he ILsts on pages 34 to 36 ? 

Like Fidel Castro's ’‘History Will 
Absolve Me,” which undoubtedly served 
as his model, Debray’s ” I Regret That 
I am Innocent ” shows a high degree of 
courage and little thought for self preser¬ 
vation. He abuses the .court for its 
travesty of justice, the regipie for its cor¬ 
ruption, the United States for its 
” Yankee imperialism ” and the world 
press for the sensationalisiq, pointing out 
that he wa.> not being jtried for his 
marginal role with (Jueva^a's guerrillas, 
but because he had written ” Revolution 
in the Revolution ? ”. From the evidence 
he adduces it is difficult not to agree with 
him—but given all the attendant circum¬ 
stances, it was naive of Debray, who 
knows lii.s Latin America, to expect other¬ 
wise. Militants must accept that theirs is 
a hazardous way of life. 


lation conveys something of the raciness 
of the original (though should insupport- 
able, a word which naturally crops up, be 
rendered as “ insupportable ? ”), and it is 
an interesting and entertaining book. But 
it seemed better in 1965 than it does now. 
Perhaps it is time that Gaullology moved 
om 

Colour Citizenship and Bridsh Society by 
Nicholas Dcakin (Panther, los). An 
updated, abridged and more pessimistic 
version of the mammoth survey published 
by the Institute of Race Relations last 
year. It appears under the name of the 
author of the bulk of the original report. 
He finds that the British public is mure 
prejudiced than the institute originally 
believed, and is unhappy that a whole 
year has passed without one of the posi¬ 
tive recommendations in the original 
report being taken up. 
lire Literary Works of Leonardo da 
Vinci: Volumes 1 &; II, compiled, trans¬ 
lated and annotated by Jean Paul Richter 
(Phaidon Pres.s, £10 the set). 'Riese 
original texts from Leonardo's notebooks 
and manuscripts remained unpublished 
and largely forgotten until the first edition 
of these l>ooks in 1883. It was a mammoth 
deciphering task. Not only did Leonardo 
write backwards and with hb left hand, 
but he had no use for punctuation and 
invented some curious words. This new 
edition reproduces the text of the second 
edition in 1939 but is illustrated from 
new photographs taken directly from 
the original manuscripts and drawings. 


BRITAIN'S EXPORTS AND 
THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

by K6ith Dr3k6 This book has two aims: 
to render intelligible to the layman Britain’s present 
balance of payments situation and to provide the 
critical apparatujs necessary to an assessment of 
the contemporary economic situation. 

A Sphere book 5s A 

Avdiable from all leading booksellers. aoSai'... 
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We cool peoj^lc‘. 

Homes. Automobiles. I ac Itiries. 
Hotels. Slioppin^ centers. Ships. 
Anything. 


Beirut, Ceners, Ilofig Kong, London, Mexico City, New York City, Singapore«nd Sydney, York, Pa„ U,S.A;^ P.O. Box 1592. 


llMlLllieaircoi|dWonliigpeo|ile. 
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Advertising sheds its glamour 


This work the Advertising Asso¬ 
ciation held its annual cbnfercncc 
in Tliigliton. Previous conferences 
ha\c been regarded largely as an 
ojiportunity for advertisers, 
agencies and media-men to 
meet, helped by f(K)d, drink and 
comparative leisure. But business 
has beeti poor this past year. 

.So this time the association wa.s 
determined on a working session, 
to the point of s)>ecially commis- 
.sioriing u survey among 700 
leading companic.s to establish 
what they most w’ametl to know' 
about adverti.sing. It turns out 
they would like better briefing 
about retail trends, and the con- 
.sefpjenccs of the increasing con¬ 
centration of retailing in the 
hands of a handful of multiples ; 
and more studies of the effective¬ 
ness of advertising. 

Preliminary e^timtftcs show' a 
£320 mil spending total for all 
media in 1969, littJe more than a 
5‘'o increase in money terms 
(1 % in real terms) On igGS, instead 
of the 10% the industry had 
looked for. Faced with the old 
dilemma in rimes of economic 
stringency of whether to increase 
advertising to keep sales up or cut 
it to save money, most advertisers 
seem to 'have plumped for the axe 
—but selectively. Television 
adxeitiring has been worst hit. 

Until IaM year it was the press 


which turned in a variable per¬ 
formance, with a huge jump in 
advertising receipts in 1968 but 
a fair-.*{i/ed dfop the year before. 
nVlevision advertising revenue just 
kept growing. But last year, 
though in gross tenns it .still went 
up a bit, yi net terms (after 
deducting, advertising agency 
commis.rion' and disc^iunts on the 
rate cards for bulk buyers) it 
actually dropped. It is easier to 
cancel a few spots on television, 
w'hich involve quite substanrial 
outlays, than to upset a perhaps 
complicated press .schedule where 
any individual cancellation would 
not run to very much money. 

Commercial telly has also been 
hit by its poor performance in 
the ratings since the new pro¬ 
gramme companies took over in 
July, 1968. At sevcTal points later 
that year IIV’s share of the 
viewing public dipped bdow' the 
50% mark, a sad come-down 
since the 1960s when it held 
a share of 60?^ dt over. Old 
favourites like “Coronation 
Street ’’ did pull the ratings nRind 
again to some extent, but I TV's 
average share last year was still 
only 33 ”0 of all viewers and 
atlvertisent do not take kindly to 
si'ving their audiences dtrinking. 
Tf ih<7 donN turn to other media 
altogether, a contraction in 
viewership certainly puts them 


into a better bargaining position, 
and last year they used h to the 
full. I’he larger gap -between gross 
and net revenue means tclev'i.sion 
companies are being forced to 
give discounts on a more generous 
scale than u.sual in order to fill 
the assailable advcrti.sing slots. 

The coining of colour should 
jack up rates for colour television 
ads, on the grounds that these 
have more impact and arc better 
remembered -than the black-'and- 
while ads. But this will not 
happen until the colour audience 
ha.s become large enough to make 
it worth selling to. At ibe moment 
there are only 30i),ouo-odd colotir 
sets in the wriiolc of Britain. 
Higher rates would only be 
.seriously considered from a 
million colour sets upwards. And 
k may take up to -two years to 
roach that figure. Meanwhile ITV 
must turn to other sources for 
the price of the capital equipmen-t 
aiul the extra 20-30% production 
costs for rolour—unlike the BBC 
whidi is getting an immediate 
return from the extra £5 colour 
licence fee. 

The press gains 

What increases in , adveitisi|^‘ 
spending there were last year WOTt 
to the press. There may have; been 
a .slight spillover'into the press of 
di.spluy advertising diverted from 
television. But the main growith 
came in classified advertising— 
to a ifotal of some £100 mn, 
comi>ared with £55 ;mn in 1964. 
Financial advertisirig also con¬ 


tinued to do well, although on a 
much .smaller scale. And spending 
in colour magazines as a group 
is still growing healthily, if not 
equally profitably to all of them. 
But had the press not had these 
special categories to rely on, it, 
too, would have had a fslirly tough 
year in 1969. 

The main factor behind the 
slowdown for all media la^ year 
was the Jenkins squeeze. Adver¬ 
tising of necessities like food or 
clothcB—^wherc demand i.s fairly 
inelastic even under economic 
pres.sure—went up by a good 
whack, but on hou.schold 
appliances and equipment, where 
purchases can be postponed until 
times j?ct betitftr, adveitising grew 
very little, jind cm, 'toiletries and 
cosmetics it fell. 

But it was nM just the con¬ 
sumer who was being squeezed. 
Manufacturers in many cases 
decided that their scarce funds 
would be bditer employed on 
pojnt'>af-sa<le proimiitnons such as 
coinpdlStkM^ and money-off 
offers rather than on brand adver- 
tidng because the pay-off from 
direct prombtions is quicker, 
though not necessarily greater. 
Hx^ir dt^biitpns may We been 
helped along by some arm- 
twisting Irxm vthc lai^gc retailing 
chains. Manufacturers arc getting 
quite worried about 'the increasing 
b^argaining power of the laige 
tnTtlriple.s ; with 70% of ath'citis^ 
products being' sold rhrou^ 
grocery outlets, they have to take 
note of it. For this reason “ below- 
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iihc-Jiine,’V spending on 1)100101101x8, 
offers, may grow more quickly 
m funire than display adverti^ng 
spending. The total of 
tne*line^* spending is hard td 
measure because the border*lmes 
are Bexdble, but k certainly 
already exceeds £300 mn a year. 
However some advertising experts 
argue that in the long run a 
product can only survive if it is 
backed up by effective and con¬ 
tinuous brand advertising. 

The advertising agencies would 
certainty 'be keen 'to endorse this 
view, because they have not yet 
manai^ed to get much of a foot¬ 
hold in their clients* below-the^ 
line spending. Nearly 'four-hfths of 
above-thc-line (ic, media and 
production) spending is chan¬ 
nelled through the agencies (the 
rest is placed direct). Agencies too 
have obviously been affected by 
the lack of buoyancy in adver¬ 
tising spending, but then they 
have become used to shedding 
surplus fat over 'the past decade. 

Agency profits squeeze 

In i960, member agencies of 
the Institute of Practitioners in 
Advertising (IPA) (wh'ich account 
for 90% of the total agency turn¬ 
over) numbered 248, employing 
19,000 people. Thc^r combined 
turnover was £225 mn, which 
gave them a pre-tax profit on 
turnover of 2.9%. If this sound.s 
pitifully low, it must be remem¬ 
bered that agencies only retain 
between 15% and 16% of their 
billings as income (the rest goes 
on buying media space). I.ast year 
the number of IPA agencies was 
•268, 'having first risen in the 
interim and then fallen off again 
as a resuk of .mergers and 
amalgamations; but the number 
of agency employees had dropped 
to 17,200. 

Turnover and profit guessti¬ 
mates for 1969 are, respectively, 
£400 mn and 1.9%. This means 
the industry has been able to 
consolidate its profit position, but 
only after a continuous slide to 
the 1967 low of 1.7% on turn¬ 
over. The improvement has come 
partly from the continuing 
reductions in staff, and partly 
from a gradual shift in the mix 
between media commissions and 
other incomes, mostly fees. Media 
commission is fixed at a straight 
percentage of the amount spent 
on buying space, usually i5?o, 


Ths top tan (1969) 


Aganey 

J. Waltor 

Silling 9 

(flioo) 

TV 

(%) 

Thompoon 
Masius, W/nne- 

22,333 

71 

Wiiliams 

18,469 

65 

OoHvy & 
father 

12,777 

51 

Young & 

Rubl€am 

12,100 

79 

Hbb^n Bates 

10,656 

78 



1? 

Wood 

9,534 

42 

S. H. Banoon 
Cbjlg^^Mc^aon 

^507 

7,7l0 

91 

39 


so there is not mfoh room for 
improved prolitdsiilky. , But 
incomes from qua^rc^suitalncy 
ctexvices such as market reipearch 
bjdug a better return, and Mx: 
projiordon of the totaThaf been: 
creeping up from 22i5^ in 196a 
to 26J% in 1968 (the latest year 
for which figures are av'^ailable). 
It may grow more. 

What worries the agencies is 
the rapid incrcfitsc ’ irt their codts 
in the face of only slowly growing 
revenue. Salaries cat up ^6% of 
total income apd a'^ct a 
£1.8 mn a year bill, for s^octivc 
employment tax. Travel and 
entertainment, deapitc ^ the 
industry's image of living, 
account for under 5% of the 
agencies* incoxhe. Gost increases 
this year may tqtal as much as 
10%. The larger agencies have 
increasingly taken to hedging their 
bets throu^ international link¬ 
ups. And in advertising, “Inter¬ 
national '* usually means 
American, Over a third of the 
Brkish agency business is now in 
the hands of American owned 
firms, against a ^fth in i960. 

Many international companies, 
for the sake of coniihuity, like to 
be represented by the same agency 
in all the countries they operate 
in. And most international com¬ 
panies arc American, using Ameri¬ 
can agencies back home. The ten 
largest agencies in the world are 
all American. And of the top 
three in Britain, two-^J. Waller 
Thompson and Ogilvy and 
Mather—are branches of Ameri¬ 
can firms. But the big British- 
owned agencies, too, arc kcca to 
strengthen their international links 
so as to offer a more comprehen¬ 
sive sjcrvkc. Feelers are being pul 
out to Europe as well as America. 
Earlier this year S. H Benson, 
Which already has a link-up with 
Needham Harper and Steens of 
the' United States, formed an 
association with Havas Conseil, 
the biggest agency in PVance. 

Some of ihe American agencies 
in turn are becoming active in the 
common market countries. Some 
advertising experts forecast that 
by the end of the decade, in order 
to .survive, agcnckvs will cither 
have to be small and specialised 
or be very big and able to offer 
a full range of services, including 
international facilities. Already 
profit margins for medium-sized 
agencies arc much tighter than 
for either the big or the small 
ones. 

With modest luck 1970 should 
see an upturn in advertising 
spending, at least in the second 
half. If, as officially forecast, there 
is a 3-4% increase in consumer 
spending there should be some 
pickings for the hidden persuaders. 
Although Britain is already the 
world’s third biggest advertising 
spender^ after, the United .States 
ahd west tkSrmaiiy, 
advertising expenditure i# *8^1 
more t}4n ten times as large. And. 
even on a per-head basis it 
stiM dimes die British figure. 
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Give me 
anew ,, 
matesrial! 



clicked the computer 

‘Corrosion-resistant to sea-water!’ 

piped the North Sea erasman 

‘High ductility, good machlnability’ 

demanded the value engineer 


The new copper alloys are in all the new Industries — 
cybernetics, aerospace, cryogenics and fluidics, and many 
more. For the basic qualities of high conductivity and 
corrosion-resistance, ductility and strength nhder extremes 
of temperature, the alloys of copper are unique. And they 
are still irreplaceable for all the traditional uses in 
plumbing and building and general engineering. 

The more you ask of copper alloysi Uie more they give. Ask 0SLTA 

THESDEia!4ME1ALOOMl^^_ 

(MANUFACTURERS OF EXTRUDED RODS, BARS, SBC^TIONS, 
TUBES AND WIRE IN OQPPESR AND ITS ALLOYS) 
.BARTMOUTH ST.. BIRMINGHAM7. TELEPHONE; 021-^9671 
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The Markets Aren't Stupid 

What sort of an economic situation wiJI face the next 
British government whichever party wins ? 

It was not the British economy that was worrying most a surplus on invisibles still runnmg Cloac to £500 million 

people in London this week, but the sickly stale of the London a year, a deficit on visible trade of £130 million a year or 

stock market—which almost looked as if it had the death so is by no means worrying. It only goes to show that, Mr 
wish on it. Yet the two things arc by no means unconnected. Cornfeld and Wall Street apart, the London market has 

On the evidence of the Financial Times industrial share tlevelopcd its own particular kind of chill, 

index, equity prices are now at their lowest since April, 1967. Its nose-twitching is, in fact, about the future. More and 
Indeed, they are no higher than they were in October, 1963. more people in the City, though not yet in the gencnM 

Any investor who has held the blue-chip index shares through- electorate, are doubtful whether any government in 1970-71 
out the past 7 years—that is, throughout Mr Wilson’s w-jH be able to carry through Mr Jenkins’s Budget plahs 
Government—has had no capital gain in mcmey terms, without emergency action in the autumn. HiS plans were 
In real tenns, his fortune is worth one-quarter less than it was designed to notch up economic growth between the first 
then, because of the rise in the cost of living. Anyone unlucky ^^^11 > 97 ^ year by ^ per 

enough to have gone into the London market at its top in ct^nt—^that is to say, from 3 to 3]^ per cent—and he expected 
September, 1968, has suffered a decline of two-fifths in the something like three-quarters of the extra £200 million of 
purchasing power of his capital. In the past five months alone, output to go into increased personal consumption. A broader 
while inflation has continued at a giddy pace, share prices home base is just what many British comp^es have been 
have dropped 20 per cent—and were still headed downwards pleading for, and something the stock market should love, 
on Thursday. Why? proof of the pudding is still in the eating: the expected 

There are two main reasons. One is international. The acceleration in consumer spending did not come in the first 
drop in all world stock markets in the past four weeks is quarter of the year, when money spending did little more 
connected with extreme nervousness about the condition of up with i^ng But this was P^iy 

some investment institutions. Mr Wilson’s Government will canny buy^ had held ba<^ until after the Budget^ m 

say that it can hardly be blamed for the problems set for and purchpe tax cuts. The agns are that smee April 

by Mr Bemie Comfcld’s Investors Overseas Services ; but extra money from new wage rises has been finding its 
it must devoutly hope that the latest rescue operation y^^y oyer the shop counters. It Jias also been finding its Way 
(see page 78) is not going to go sour precisely in the into the Government’s renewed populanty m the pubhc 
middle of a general election campaign. A sense of general ^>pinion polls. 

financial unease could communicate itself very quiddy to The Treasury, in a revised assessment of economic pr^ects 
an electorate. This would not only apply to those who hold up to 1972, published this week, maintains that in the 
shares of any sort, although nowadays their number is not two years from the third quarter of 19673 just before devalua- 
at all to be disregarded clectorally. Some of them may be ^ion, until the third quarter of 1969, wage costs per unit 
asking why, in a period of socialist government, they were output in British manufacturing ro^ by only 4 to 5 per 
encouraged to believe in the profits of free enterprise or cent, no more than among our main conapetitors. “ In 
capitalism or whatever you like to call it. Reluctant to admit dollar terms, therefore, ’ the Treasury continues, “nearly 
to greed, they will now be heard to say that but for the fadvantage afforded by devaluation had remained 
6 per cent inflation averaged in Britain in the past three intact. It Ls imperative to maintain that position.” 
years they would never have risked their money in equities. That homily, be it noted, takes the story only to eight 

This wfsek’s further collapse of the stock market, therefore, months ago. Since then the average rate of pay settlements 
has pushed mto the political arena the question of how much for manual workers has become about per cent. Actual 
inflation is tolerable in Britain in the long run. earnings have risen still more ; even the Treasury admits these 
But it also raises the question of City confidence in the present have accelerated in recent months. Mr Jenkins tried to reassure 
Government?® economic policy. Just how shaky this is was the House of Commons on Tuesday^ that, although the f'ate 
demonstrated by the unnecessarily disgruntled way the stock of wage movement at present is “ considerable and excessive,” 
market received the overseas trade figures for April on Tucs- his Bud^t judgment has ndt been upset. In the WedA 
day. True, there was a deficit, of £ii million, the second before an election thetc will be no talk of w^e riJstraiilt. 
deficit this year and the laigest one since laM July. True, In the weeks after it, it will be the duty of whichever party 
exports have ceased to grow in volume, while imports have gains power to take some action on the wagt^ front. The 
been jacked tip quite noticeably. True, one has always to braver a new government is about income policy, the Iw 
rememher that a deficit announced att£f 1 million nowadays yill have to be in introducing an autumn,budgii^ 

is wliat wouki have been called about £25 million btforc border tp slow down still further Britain’s already 
the hew imthod of counting was adopted. Nevertheless, with rate of gnomic growth. 
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Property, safe: diamonds, 7i% growth; commodities, risky: stamps, portabie: trees, tax-free; art, for experts 


The Anti-Money Game 

With equities sliding further down in the doldrums, where can 
the hedge-conscious investor go next ? 


Oid-fashioned, stocking-typc investments like post office 
savings or gilt-edged have certainly not offered an adequate 
hedge against inflation. Hoarders have done rather better, 
sometimes by accident, sometimes by backing their aesthetic 
judgment of things that are nice to have about the home, 
easy to scill, and free of capital gaihs tax. What is relatively 
new is the growing dttsirc for a more systematic evaluation 
of the pros and cons of investing in objects, property, com¬ 
modities, against bits of paper. American stockbrokers like 
Merrill, Lynch offer their clients a wide range of advice 
from commodity speculation to coin collecting. Some British 
stockbrokers are thinking of following suit. 

It is enticing to know that most of the indices of prices 
fetched by fine art, compiled by Sotheby’s in conjunction 
with The Times,^ have risen over the past 20 years from 
bc^tween three times for eighteenth-century English furniture 
to nearly 30 times for modem*, paintings. These rises have 
to be deflated because a private collector will find it hard 
to beat the dealers when it comes to buying at an important 
auction sale and will therefore have to pay a commission or 
mark-up, and when it comes to selling there are various 
expenses. Nevertheless there have been some fat pickings 
in the art market. And in commcxlity speculation, although it 
is nothing like as prevalent in Britain as in the ITnited States, 
killings were made on the rising price of cocoa in 1968. But 
the glamour stories are not particularly helpful to the man 
with £10,000 and no specialist knowledge. The important 
thing for him is to decide what he is looking for ; the table 
below lists the sort of points he should be thinking about : 


Choosing your own thing 



Commodi 

ties 

Bullion 

Diamonds 

Property 

Art 

objects 

i Mark'dtabitity 

High 

High 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

2 Risk 

High 

Medium 

Low 

Low 

Medium 

3 Cost of 
dealing 

Low 

Low 

Variable 

Medium 

Medium 
to High 

4 Income 

5 Aesthetic 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil to 
High 

Nil 

pleasure 

Nil 

NM 

Nil to 

High 

Nil to 

High 

High 

6 Mobility 

7 Technieal 

Nil 

Low 

Hig>h 

Nil 

Medium 
to High 

skiN required. High 

Medium 

Low 

Nil to 
High 

High 


Any grading must ba arbitrary. So much depands on what axactiy is bought, 
and how and whara it is kape. But these are the sort of points to took for. 
Cpst of dealing is a portmanteau phrase covering not only commission or sailer’s 
margin but insurance, cost of storage, and so on. 

Commodities are the traditional outlet for incorrigible 
speculators, ‘but commodity brokers are hoping to pick up 
business out of the present stock market malaise. The 
jlJWked States is the mecca, with mid-westem matrons going 
long on soyabeans, but London has eight or nine reasonably 


active markets. The attraction is that prices move around a 
lot (cocoa, now around £260 a ton, was £400 a ton a year 
ago) and the margin requirements arc low—the buyer 
usually has to put down only 10 per cent or so. And the price 
of getting in or out, ^ to i per cent commission to the broker, 
is low too. The problem with some commodities is that the 
minimum lot is sometimes large: 25 tons of copper, at £700 
a ton, comes expensive, even on margin. And unless you 
fancy 20 tons of sugar in your back garden, you have to keep 
changing contracts. But the main point, of course, is that 
high rewards mean high risk. It may be fun keeping track 
of the spread of black pod disease among Ghanaian cocoa 
trees. But it is not a sleeper’s market. 

Much quieter to buy a stake in England’s green and 
pleasant land, preferably with a good belt of timber. Agri¬ 
cultural land, besides steadily beating the cost-of-living index, 
carries partial remission on death duties. And forestry carries 
even greater advantages. It is not included in the initial death 
duty evaluation: duty is only realised when the trees are 
sold. There are other complicated tax advantages depending 
on whether the trees are treated as amenity, when they do 
not incur income tax, or as stock in trade, when expenses 
can be written off against Schedule D income. Management 
can be tricky, particularly if the locals resent the buyer, but 
some timber-owning syndicates have been formed in the 
City. The risk is that some Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
one day end these tax concessions, as new Chancellors always 
threaten to do. 

Those who do not fancy trees can always buy a house, 
the only type of purchase for which tax deduction is now 
allowed on bank overdrafts. Owner-occupied houses also 
escape capital gains tax. House prices in general do not fall, 
although there are plenty of individual examples of forced 
sales having to be made at bclow-markct prices, even during 
mortgage famines. The ending of the housing shortage in 
strictly statistical terms may keep average prices from rising 
much faster than the cost of living from now on, but property 
in good (ie, limited) sites like central London, the seaside 
and some town centres, should always do much better. The 
post-war increase in the value of good London houses has 
often been, net of improvements, around 700 per cent. 

The snag of property is that although it can always be 
borrowed against, assuming k is mortgage free and sometimes 
evdn when it is not, it usually cannot be put on the market 
in a hurry, and requires expensive maintenance. With-profits 
insurance policies offer one indirect way of investing in the 
property market, as well as buying expertise in equities and 
gkt-edged. But a more direct way is through property honds^ 
which could do for bricks and mortar what unit trusts have 
done for shares. Management charges are around 5 per 
cait and since the form of invesdnent is a life insumnee 
pbliey, it caniis tax advantages. There are now around to 
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funds which over the past years have ^ttrac^d some 
£40 million, and none of them ha^ fallen in Valui^. The 
problem is that of valuation. There is no market for a piece 
of property until it is strfd. And no one knows what would 
happen if the funds met redemption on a scale that made 
pro^rty sales necessary. 

Property, good hedge though it is, is not very cxc^g, and| 
bonds apart, comes in rather large lumps. A more qrcculativc 
way of buying the joys 6f ownership is on the art mai^t. 

Although objets d’art, from French commodes to Japanese 
netzuke, have risen in value rather faster than the average 
equity share, they arc a great deal more speculative. It i$ 
notoriously easy to buy a second-grade French impressionist 
at an unrepeatable price. And, for the ignorant and innocent 
there arc few easier ways of losing money than by competing 
against dealers at auctions. The three points that everyone in 
the game makes are to go for quality, on the principle that it 
is always scarce, to know what you are buying (or bfiy some¬ 
body to do the knowing for you) and not to treat it primarily 
as an investment exercise. 

The point about the last is twofold. There arc fashions in 
art as in anything else ; look what happened to Landseer, to university libraries buy them in tens of thousands evciy year. 
Chinese bluc-and-white and to Elizabethan oak. Investors Oiven that the investor is not in a hurry to resell 
having to sell in a hurry may be forced to pick the wrong time; frightens off dealers throughout the art world) books ^provide 
selling quickly back to a dealer loses the advantage of his a virtually impregnable floor. If there were a really serious 
own handsome mark-up. Most people in tAc art market crash, the same would not be true of most other art objects, 
realise the interest in art as an investment is good for pub- The blacker the markets are, the more people start looking 
licity, but is also dangerous. If the art market becomes round for the kind of hedge that proved its worth through 
primarily an investment market it would be just as volatile the dismal 1930s. Diamonds have a consistently good record, 
as anything else. The cautionary laic is silver. Silver has lots Over the past 30 years they have appreciated on average 
of attractions. It is durable (unlike glass or porcelain), useful by around 6^ to 7^ per cent a year. They, too, arc easy to 
and easy on the eye. It is also made of a precious metal which move around and almost as universally acceptable as gold, 
has (most of the time) a steadily appreciating value of its The key to their value as a hedge is that De Beers con^pls 
own. But after devaluation of the pound it suddenly became the marketing of 85 per cent of the world’s gems. It sdls 
fashionable as a straight investment. PriOes jumped by around only to certain cutters at prices it dictatejs. At present, t^tre 
50 per cent in a year. Then investors took their profits and is a temporary glut of small stones. But this has npt ,i|ipvcd 
prices fell back just as suddenly. Now it is probably a good prices, since Dc Beers does the stocking, and there is alyrays 
buy again, Victorian as well as Georgian silver—Victorian a scarcity of the larger stones, above carats or so. 
style may not be everyone’s taste but Victorian craftmanship The problem is how to invest in them. Mounted they carry 
is reckoned to be about as good as there is. Modem silver, not only purchase tax but the inevitably large mark-wp of 
too, is in demand thmughout the world. the jeweller. And wholesale buying is best left to experts, if 

So one of the prime requirements of the art market is only because there arc no absolutely universal standards of 
for buyers to want to acquire expertise as well as capital gains, grading stones. Nevertheless ^me dealers are now beginning 
It is possible to go to Spink’s, hand over £t2,ooo and ask to push diamonds as hedge instruments (one further ^yan- 
for a collection of coins to be made up that has a good tage they carry in Britain is that up to £1,000 they ^ free 
chance of appreciating in real terms. But it is much' more of capital gains tax). And one new, company, Diamond 
profitable and fun to become an expeW: in a small comer of Sclefction, is now broking in six countries in cut diamonds 
the field, write a book about it and thus create a fashion, specifically for investment purposes. The key problem of 
Coins and stamps have the advantage of being easily portable, standards is half way to being solved by the cmeigence in 
which adds to their hedge attractions in some comers of the the past ten years or so of cuttcfs with sufficient thrmghput 
world. They arc a very convenient way of moying capital to set their own standards. Diamond Selection publish^ its 
across frontiers. Antique books have a different distinction, own standards based on these and sells on a commission basis. 

How Are Things Back Home. Comrade? 

Soviet delegates now negotiating in Warsaw with their Comecon cplleagues 
are haunted by their economic problems back home 

Russia is in a recession. Thi§ is no longer in dispute. Even metals and natural gas, Russians have not only ha^ the 
on Soviet figures the growth of industrial production has humiliation of a Chinese space satellite in Lenin’s teotenary 
slowed down, without allowing for the significant proportion year ; they Have also been told that the much-famed Togliitti 
of output.that is sub-standard, unsaleable or “ demanded” Fiat car fatto^ is seriously behind schedule, thus puling 
only because industry or. the consumer has little other even farther into the future their dreams of mass car- 
ch^ce/ It . also become increasingly hard to ccaiceal ownership. In Russia, these symbolic non-achievements 
that .soiuetiiimg has gone wrong. Targes for the 1965-70 miajttw. 

ecoiioinic. p)i|n have had to be scaled dbym, Seveitii tby is mbiihting evidence of discontent among con- 

indu^ries Jdl their targets for 1969 : steel, sunders. Perifonal incomes in Russia have been rising sha^y 

chomic^, timber, .paper, buil^^g materials, noU-^rrous re6^dy. Th6 has l^n partly as a i^atUral consoq^uence of 
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economic growth ; partly because incomes of Russia’s huge 
agricultural labour force hg^ve quite deliberately been pushed 
up to. narrow the widening'gap with industrial incomes; 
and partly because higher earnings arc a rcsu.lt of Rusria’s 
tentative economic reforms. Russian consumers have v long, 
been used to scarce and shoddy consumfr goods. But, at 
Russian income levels, a rise in disposable incomes produces 
a sharp jump in demand for meat ; and the supply of meat 
has responded to this hardly at all. Meat shortages are 
now seriously worrying Soviet leaders, th(‘ more so because 
Russian consumption is reckoned at around 36 kilograms 
a head, compared with 52 kilos in Poland and 80 kilos 
in the United States. Meanwhile Mr Brezhnev has had to 
admit that numbers of cattle and poultry have actually been 
<-m back because of a shortage of fecdsluffs. 

SovieC planners are now drawing up plans for the coming 
quinquennium, and the issue of Russia's economic reform 
can no longer be ducked. Such as it was, Mr Alexei 
Kosygin’s 1965 reform gave marginally increased responsi¬ 
bility and incentives to managers. It allowed a measure of 
new investm(*nt to be financed by repayable bank credit 
instead of government grant (and thus also allowed firms 
to retain some of their profits instead of handing them all 
over to the state). It moved one step away from assessing 
a firm’.s performanre solely according to its output. 

\ few prices were liberalised. But this effort at innovation 
was a pale shadow of the changes made in the late 1960s 
not only in radical Hungary and over-radi( al Czechoslovakia 
but even in hard-line east Germany. Nor was it implemented 
with mudi enthusiasm by the bureaucracy of regional and 
party ofBcials, all of whom faced the prospect of having 
their own jobs and influence cut down to size as those of 
factory managers were enhanced. In the event, Russia's 
economic deterioration has continued. Predictably, therefore, 
Russia is now wavering between plucking up the courage 
to press ahead with liberalisation or retreating into centralised 
planning (refurbished with that panacea of the age : massive 
computerisation). 

The modern school in Soviet economics has recently come 
forward with an imaginative blueprint, known as SOFE 
(‘‘System of Optimal Functioning of the Economy"), for 
a kirid of competitive market where prices would reflect 
demand and supply. It was smacked down by the principal 
organ of the Central Planning Agency {Planovoye 
Khoziaystvo) as incompatible with socialism. And one of 
the main advocates of SOFE, the distinguished Academician 
Fedorenko (Director of the (.k^nlral Economic-Mathematical 
Institute of the Academy of Sciences) has been attacked 
by name. One argument quoted against SOFE is Jugoslavia’s 
economic slowdown—growing unemployment, widening 
disparities in regional development, swelling deficits in foreign 
trade—all this, the Soviet planners say, is the harvest of 
dabbling with it market system. Howevef, what happens in 
a small country like Jugoslavia is not nece.ssarily going to 
be repeated in tJu* bigger, less advanced but potentially 
much richer Soviet economy, and the argument is hirgely 
a blind. At the bottom of the dispute is a real difference 
of view about whether more reform or re-ccntralisation is 
the better means to secure the best distribution of resources 
and dpse the technology gap between Russia and the West. 

In the past few years the idea has been gaining ground 
that the only, way to get new techniques introduced into 
industry is to give factory and industry managers some 
incentive to modernise, and that the most likely incentive 
is some form of financial freedom (and financial incentive) 
to manoeuvre, ,Jf rewards depend merely on reaching a 
given output, no manager will hazard his and hw plant’s 
output bonus by interrupting production for re-toolihg. Soviet 


inquiries have confirmed that one of the main troubles is 
the bottleneck at the “ applying end ” of the research and 
development process. No more than 30 to 50 per cent 
of applicable scientific results are actually put into effect in 
industry ; the rest are either never taken up or arc introduced 
at such a pace that, by the time they are in general use, 
they arc obsolete by western standards. 

The lag between research and its application averages eight 
years. In a suitably organised economy this could, according 
to the experts, be halved. There has been huge argument 
in Soviet economic and scientific literature about this ; 
it has been followed with a strong scn.Hc of fellow-feeling 
by those experts of the Organisation for Economic Co-opera¬ 
tion and Development who have been trying to find reasons 
for jhc comparable technological gap between Europe and 
North America. To OECD it looked for some time as if 
the Soviet incentives-^hd-freer-price-mechanism school was 
winning. But now that the Russian economy is visibly 
staggering, the conservatives have begun to countcr-arguC 
that the growth of technology calls for central planning of 
research, development and application to nrake flfbpei* use 
of jt. There are signs that the top Soviet plashing establish¬ 
ment may have^comti dc^ri on this sid^ 6f ihe fence. 

One sign is evidence of discontent in Other parts of the 
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Soviet a murn to centra) 

articles from 

lil^, Professor Birman, arguing how 
l^Uch fA^cir rrf^ Or even the dismissal 

cal V Mr ' Trapemikoy, Critic of the existing 

pining systc^V exalted position of first 

deputy chairj|[nail.pl’the fw^ience and technology. 

has been genuine open 

IctterJ^'^XBrezf^ circulate ^ western journalists in 
erf prominent Soviet scientists and 
foremost nuclear physicists, 
I)r A^ret $akhiirov. T?hey have argued that, far from any 
questiiah ^ catching up" with, the west, the techno¬ 

logical gap is actually widening. They say the only remedy 
is more participation in planning and managemeni at all 
levels. This will require everyone to know what is going 
on, and that key decisions arc no longer taken in secret by 
a handful of people who think they know everything. 
The authors of the letter have no hesitation in spelling 
out the political implications^ of what they propofse. More 


63^ 

immediately, the letter gives some idea of tht, 
and breadth of the anti-central planning feelin^^^^fi^^h 
Russia’s technical, scientific and academic 
on Whom its future technological progress 9o ‘cfiii|ia 
depends. ’ ; ^ 

Mr Brezhnev has so far sat on the f^cc, T])e prospect 
of ‘^participation” must be about as, attractive to film 
as a red rag is to an angry bull. Yet so far he has contented 
himself with urging better planning ; a tougher line Wkb 
managers who conceal “ reserves ” of prcxluctive capacity 
(although the system now gives them every incentive to 
undersitate how much they can produce) ; sacking of 
ministers and officials who tolerate non-fulfilment of plans 
(like the minister of food who has just taken some of the 
rap for the meat shortage) ; and a new campaign against 
drunkenness and absenteeism in industry. The role of the 
newly established labour exchanges i.s also being extended, 
possibly as a first step towards some sort of direction of 
labour. At the Soviet party eougre.ss later this year, Mr 
Brezimev will have to show his hand. 
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The revolt of Pilkington man 


I'he Pilkington glass works at St Helens 
has been for generations the place where, 
if you lived in St Helens, you worked. It 
had a reputation for high wages, ff)r 
paternal inanagcnieiii and good relations 
with the trade unions : after all, it even 
collected the dues for the C^eneral and 
Municipal Workers' Union. But ver>' 
many of its H;8oo workers are now so 
heartily out of sympathy with the atmo¬ 
sphere of the place that they have been 
on unofficial strike since the beginning 


of April ; have rejected an immediate 
a week wage increa.se (an interim 
offer, w. th the prospect of more to come) ; 
have refused lepeated union ie(|uests to 
return to work ; and, in an area where 
there are probably no more than 30 to 
40 professional Trotskyists, have fieen 
willing to be led by professional agitators 
imported from London to reinforce the 
tJun ranks of local militancy and introduce 
a pliysical violence that is still rare in 
Britisli labour disputes. A further ballot 


is to be held on Saturday. Earlier this 
week, union officials would have taken 
bets that the men wouW already liave 
been back at work by then. 

This is not the first .serious strike to 
have been held at a plant with a pre- 
s’iouslv good reputation botli for wages 
and for labour relations. This time last 
year, the Leyland plant of Briti.sh Ley- 
land had its first major stopipage in 40 
years. Like PilkingU)n, it was the town’s 
major employer, liad traditionally paid 
high wages, and prided itself on its good 
labour relations. T'he temptatioi^. is to 
hlarnc stiikes like the.se on agitators, and 
agitators do take advantage of the situa¬ 
tion. But they can only do so after the 
strike has happened. What often brings the 
men out in the first place is the fact that 
other employers have moved into the area 
offering higher wages—the motor indus¬ 
try for Pilkington’s workers. Local union 
representatives are often, like the com¬ 
pany’s own management, too sa-tisfied 
with their mutually cosy working arrange¬ 
ments either to notice what has happened 
or to wish to change anything. 

What then keep« the men out is leas 
the bullying of the militants than 
sense of solidarity that coiner over A' tOWD 
with on*ly one major employer, so that 
shops are more liberal with credit, and 
more willing to accept a moratorUHn on 
hire purchase payments, than they would 
be in a town with several industries. So 
the Pilkington strikers, have, been able to 
manage for more than six weeks without 
strike pay. 

The Irfggest sufferers have been the 
motor industry^ and the General and 
Municipal Workers’ Udion^ hit where it 
has most hurt its amour' propre. Spme 



M9)(t haffbt, this 
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, Adtifacturers have fared better 
motor^ert : Vauxhall is getting by and 
tha^ Leyfand is not managing too badly. 
IQd has had to import 6o tons of glass^ 
ut is losing 300 cars* pioduction a day— 
3,000 oars as a result of the strike to 
dat^ Rpotes has been the most 
unlucky : several thousand of its new 
Avengers—its one car for which demai^ 
is booming—are parked in the open wait¬ 
ing for glass, ai^ the Avenger plant is 
running literally from shift to shift. 

The Critics would have said the GMWU 
has had this sort of strike coming to it for 
years, one in which a previously docile 
body of men in a plant where it was the 
sole organiser flatly refused to listen to 
ofBcial advice in spite of a substantial wage 
rise. With 800,000 members, the GMWU 
is the country's third largest union. It is 
passably rich (able to send £100,000 to 
St Helens to pay £12 to every man on 
strike), but it i.s flabby, and, in I;ancashire 
at least, poorly led. A union with an ofRci- 
ally moderate policy cannot afford to 
neglect and run down its local organisa¬ 
tion in this way, otherwise its members will 
drift off in disj^st. 

The writing has been seen on the wall 
rather late: frantic efforts are now be>ing 
made to reorganise and modernise the 
union’s structure and to recruit better staff. 
However, at one point, the Pilkington men 
did in fact vote to switch unions. The 
seriousness of this strike is that it demon¬ 
strates to British manageznent that good 
intentions in labour lelations are no longer 
enough. There are many peaceable, 
avuncularly run companies as vulnerable 
to this sort of disruption as Pilkington. 
The agitators know which they are. 


Food 

Election shopping 

The Government has been digging a price 
pitfall for itself that it is gomg to And 
increasingly difficult to avoid. Having 
covered up the disappearance of the 
incomes policy with assurances that infla¬ 
tion cap be avoided by price restraint, 
it has put itself in the dilemma of either 
having to agree with manufacturers that 
plaices are not rising as fast as wages— 
and thus encourage them to kick over the 
last traces of voluntary restraint—or admit 
that its way of controlling inflation is a 
flop. /Athough the Government is fairly 
impervious in the diort term to angry 
gestures on prices from the Confederation 
of l^tuh Imustry, there is one group of 
nmnufacturers that can jab it in a particu¬ 
lar tender spot This group has now struck. 

This is the Food Manufacturers’ 
Federation, which after some fierce noises 
from its more militant members has now 
cautiously abandoned the voluntary* 98- 
day early warning system. This is not 
neady- a» dramatic a gesture as k could 
have i^n. Members are sdll defin/itely 
being inciouraged to give reasonable warn¬ 


ing, and reasons, to the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture before any price increases; and 
this 4S' a sufficiently competitive industzy 
for there to be a good deal of necessary 
self-discipline over prices. The almost 
mevitable fate of any group that 
^bounces” the ministry—raises its prices 
without warning—is to be referred to the 
Prices and Incomes Board, although the 
report the PIB published this week* on 
one such, mar;g^rine producers (which 
means in practice Van den Berghs and 
Juigens, a subsidiary ol Unilever), came 
to the hardly discouraging conclusion, that 
the price rise has been justilfled by cpst 
increases that have taken place after the 
event. On Wednesday the Minister of 
Agriculture referred another bouncer, the 
tea industry, to the board. Since 
the Government is not using the reserve 
powers it still in fact possesses, this is in 
reahty ail so much show—although, if 
only to avoid the bother, sensible manu¬ 
facturers are still likely to give a few 
soothing warnings to the ministry and 
chat the increase over rather than be 
referred to the board. 

But there may well be a spate o-f food 
price rises. The British public is notoriously 
sensitive to changes in food prices, and 
the Tories have been boosting this sensi¬ 
tivity as much as they can. In actual fact, 
food prices rose a good deal slower than 
other prices until last year, but they are 
now certainly catching up. So even if 
Mr Wilson feds that he has a justifiable 
riposte to any politicking on food prices— 
namely, that the Tories’ agricultural 
policy w*!!!! raise food prices, irrespective 
of whether Britain goes into the European 
Economic Community or not—the shop¬ 
ping basket has been yet another weight 
for him tt) put into the scales on the side 
of an early election. 



from doing its principal jobwhich was 
supposed to be to Issue economic reports 
at the time of pace-seating wage claims, 
and to indicate when inflationary settle¬ 
ments would cost the country more than 
strikes. When 1969*5 incomes policy was 
collapsing with the dustmen’s settlement 
last autumn, Mrs Castle’s department 
broke the spirit of its own law by keeping 
Mr Jones out o^the judgment seat. It 
did the same when 1968’s incomes policy 
started to collapse with the railway wage 
settlement at Penzance. 

Secondly, for anti-monopoly work the 
Government should keep the present 
monopoly commission’s system of selecting 
ad hoc teams for each inquiry from a list 
^ distinguished part-timers. But these 
inquiries, .should be completed more 
quickly in future, because the commis¬ 
sioners will be able to devolve some of the 
factual research work on to the shceable 
(and quite expensive) backroom staff of 
experts whom Mr Jones accumulated at 
the PIB. 

Thirdly, on price as well as wage issues, 
the CIM’s reports should be commissioned 
only in cases where a report really is in 
the national interest. No cases should be 


cm 

Emperor Jones II 

Mrs Barbara Castle told the Commons last 
week that Mr Aubrey Jones has said he is 
prepared to accept her invitation to be the 
first chairman of the misleadingly named 
Commission for Industey^and Mamppwer,j 
which is going to combinft. the funi^tbiii 
of the present Monopdfliei Commisftpn. 
anfl Mr Jones’s Prides and lisoipines 
Board. T^is is news..^ At the PIB 
Mr Jorii^ has made almibst the best a 
steadily more impossible jcfb. The liekt 
Covernment, whraer Labour or Tory, 
should ba begged now to make ^ree. 
resolutibhs about the OIM^ 

First, and mo|t important^ spons<|««llip 
of it should be moved: away fromTMrs^ 
Castle’s Department of Eiriploymest and 
Productivity^ preferably kilo the handsTof 
the Tjpeaauiy. Mrs tiastle^s tiqpartnnmi. 
the old Mmistry of writ lai^. 

with its emphasis on and iri; 

the past'lw o years % faaifst^pad 

♦Report No 147 HMSO as 3d. 


referred to it just because an image of 
“doing something about prices” seems 
to be a temporary political convenience. 
It is to Mrs Castle’s credit that she has 
invited Mr Jones back again, even 
although he has emphatically never been 
a man to allow politicians of any colour 
to ride herd over him. But it would be 
healthy if the CIM some day began one 
oif its reports with the sentence that must 
several times tempting to the 

PIB: namely, dantn, wHy 

,i6rt of isMie fc-'wler ta'iis/’-' 


Caihm$ Laiifd J 

They '/nsari it to be 
;8P^ce«ient:. 

'Thie ' the w*y ■*» 

S«le4 with £6 tnUiion 

cff taxpa|4i^Vn»^^ «s H bltie- 

iiiFint to .be' .iieVi^ieed. uifttt 'ki 

otha; fa hojff, 

iEar Mintedh ha|''4ttkyed fiW ajpplyu% 
any of the criteria ofiaonnal kstetfM^ 
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V\fe’d like to interest you in 
the common market. 



The richest market in the world. 
It’s open to the world, but it’s no place 
for the unknowledgeable. 

It’s a market that even the big U.S. 
businessmen come to Chemical Bank 
for advice on. 

We opened up offices in Europe 
so that we could offer European 
businessmen the same kind of service. 
We’ve studied their methods and , 
techniques too, so as to help us g0t a 
better insight into their problems. 

After all, our business is business 
and not just looking after the , 
company’s cash. 

If you’ve got plans for g6i)|glnt6 
America call Chemical Banks^^’II 
call on you. Together we’ll : 

objectives and plans for attai^; 


■ >w , 


Our men in New York—working 
with experts all over the U.S.—will help 
you develop new opportunities, find 
new outlets for your products. And if 
your marketing effort needs additional 
finance, we’ll arrange that too. 

And you don’t have to move from 
your office. Unless, of course, you want 
to, hi which case Chemical Bank in 
A^e^ica will take over where we leave 
off in Europe. 

You see, we’i^e common ground for 
the common market. 

' Chemical Bank—the not so all' 
american American bank. 

EC 2.13 Davies Street, W 1 . 
Haus, Bockenheimer Landstrasse 2 - 8 , 

H^Cftl^^iOPineStreet, New York 10015 . 

limited liability in the US. A, 


■"r ■ i ■ ^ 1 ' ..'‘W. ‘ . i- 

CKMldlLBANK 
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public or private. Any large company in 
trouble could now reasonably be asked 
to be bailed out on the same grounds frgm 
any management folly, especially one in’a 
development area, with a high export 
content, and quoting long delivery dates. 

In human terms Mintech argues it 
would be wrong t(j put 10,000 men out 
of work in an area of high unemploy¬ 
ment (ie, areas where Labour might 
win) ; particularly because in the case of 
Cammell Laird the approaching insol¬ 
vency ha.s little to do with the workers 
and almost everything to do with 
management. Financially, it is argued, if 
Cammell Laird had folded, foreign ship¬ 
owners would have been reluctant to 
place orders in other shaky British yards 
without a Government guarantee of 
completion ; and the law of liquidations 
is such that fresh management could not 
have taken over until the best of CaTiiinell 
Laird staff had found other j(^s and 
much time had been wasted (tliis hap¬ 
pened when the liquidators, who rep- 
lesent creditors and ncjt the national 
interest, moved into TTandley Page). 
Cunard is being quoted as an example of 


Coming up roses 

All estimated 80 per cent of British 
households spend a total of .C130 million 
a year (twice what they spend in cinemas) 
sublimating the urge to get back to the 
land in gardens that rarely run to more 
than 1,000 square feet. The industry that 
provides the whole armoury of tools, sprays 
and composts to nurture this hobby i.s 
growing at a steady 8 per cent a year. 
Its show-case continues to be the great 
set-piece summer exhibitions, led by the 
Royal Horticultural Society’.s Chelsea 
show which ^50,000 enthu.siasts are 
expected to vi.sir in the cour.sc of next 
week, but the industry is now a sufficiently 
big, high-profit business to have built up an 
expertise in market research. 

This shows that a man is approaching 
40 before he takes seriously to gardening. 
He is often a reluctant starter, hence all 
those corny jokes, but once his pride 
becomes involved, he tends to Jo.se normal 
consumer price-consciousness and to buy 
the* more expensive and better packaged 
goods in the touching hope that these 
will work the miracles with nature that 
he cannot. Some .tio million of fertilisers 
are u.sed on lawns and flower beds every 
year and profit margins for the best sell¬ 
ing products have remained high, in sharp 
contra.st with the agricultural market, 
where fertiliser profit.s over the past few 
years have been almost wiped out by 
price cutting. Power tools arc an even 
bigger market, with £3,) million worth 
of lawn mowers sold every year. In spite 
of the tiny average size of garden, one in 
three mowers is motor driven. Profits on 
the annual overhaul of these temperamental 
little monsters is even bigger than on their 
initial .sale. 

Modern gardeners are anything but con¬ 
servative.. Fashions change quickly and can 
catch suppliers unaware.?. Tht latest 
research by manufacturers shows that 6o 
per cent of gardens no longer have even 


how a cpnipany can be made profitable 
almost from the jaws of bankruptcy by a 
sagaciou.s Government, Furthermore, the 
tlireat nf mass -sacking hanging over 
Cammell Laird’s top inanageiuent will, it 
is said, deter any future queue of hungry 
sbip managers from forming outside "the 
Ministry of Technology. The sackings 
imposed by Mintech on Upper Clyde 
Shipbuilders recently are supposed to be 
a similar deterrent to labour. 

But sackings were also a.sked for by the 
G<jverninent when it rescued UCS last 
sununer. 'Fhat was followed by exorbitant 
wage demands throughout the yards, 
specifically because the UCS settlement 
seemed to guarantee that the Government 
would be kind to erring shipyards. 'Fhe 
resulting inflation has nearly crippled 
relatively cflicicnt yard.s. 

In trutli, most British yards are hazy 
about costs. Vickers makes a profit largely 
l>ecau.se its naval costs arc vetted by the 
Ministry- of Defence. But on commercial 
W(nk it is trying to rescue its ship repair 
yard on the Tyne, Barrow Hepburn, 
which is in trouble because shipowners 
want ships repaired near trade routes. 


the .smallest vegetable plot, and this is 
reflect eel by the dwindling choice of seed 
potatoes offered now in the popular 
catalogue.?. The health food fad could 
make the vegetable plot reappear almo.st 
as .suddenly as it vani.shed a decade ago ; 
but, in the meantime, current fashions 
favour the American .style of garden. 
Fences are being ripped our and the lawn 
is being used much more as an extcn.sion 
of (he home. Earing out has become 
popular, which in turn encourage.? the sale 
of a whole new range of outdoor equip¬ 
ment. 

'fhe main purpose of .shows (jii th(' 
Chelsea scale is to exhibit new strains 
of plants that have been bred in the 
past year and the intioductioii of plant 
and flower patents has given this part 
of the trade a big boost. Financially the 
most rewarding plant to develop continues 



Employment agencies 

Castle in the air 

Mrs Barbara Castle anhounced last week¬ 
end that her Department of Employ¬ 
ment and Productivity is to drive 
employment agencies “out of business.” 
Not for the first ^ time, Mrs Ca.stle has 
demonstrated hefr flair for publicity and 
for getting under the skin of people her 
ministry is supposed to be co-operating 
with. Mrs Castle was talking about 
clerical and managerial staff, a field that 
ranges from temporary^ .secretaries to 
managing directors. Within it, private 
agencies .specialise in particular areas: 
TvfSL and John Tyzack, for instance, 
concentraie on the more highly paid 
managerial appointments, giving a service 
that inevitably also embraces consultazicy 
on a firm’s salary structure and organisa¬ 
tion structure at senior levels ; Mervyn 
Hughes specialises in accxiuntants ; and 
a much larger number of firms con¬ 
centrate on .secretarial staff, computer 


to be the rose. There are already well over 
a thousand different kinds of ro.ses, but 
to keep up market interest new hybrids 
have continually to be developed. With 
80 per cent of all gardens growing roses 
of some kind or other, about 50 million 
new rose plants worth £20 million are 
planted each year, although a high pro¬ 
portion of them forlimaiely die every 
winter, otherv\'ise the country would have 
long since become covered in a mass of 
thorns. The modern rose is not long-lived. 
Like the modern car, it has to be rcfflaced 
every four or five years. 

Garden retailing has been changed in 
the last decade by the growth of garden 
centres operating on supermarket lines, 
selling plant.? that are pre-packed, often 
fully grown and frequently in bloom. This 
form of instant gardening has eliminated 
much of the ri.sk and a good deal of the 
boredom associated with the traditional 
ccchni({ue of planting a .small, apparently 
dead tw'ig a few inches long and waiting, 
for sometimes a lifetime, for it to grow 
into the thing of beauty shown in the 
catalogue. There are 150 of these centres, 
a five-fold growth in a decade. 

The one dark .spot in the industry has 
arisen out of the uncontrolled use of 
pesticides. DDT and arscnic-based com¬ 
pounds have frequently been used in 
excessive quantities by gardeners deter¬ 
mined to revenge a blighted rose ; while 
almost all amateur.? exceed the specified 
doses of all garden chemicals, poisonous 
or not, on the principle that twice the 
dose must be twice as effective. This has 
reached a point where it has become 
necessary for the Ministry of Agriculture 
to ban the use by amateurs of a whole 
range of persistent chemicals rhat may 
still he uisd-^with caution-^y farmers. 
Domestic packs of DDT and other per¬ 
sistent pesticides will be withdrawn in the 
course of the year. But the chemical epm- 
panics will doubtless find something 
equally profitable to put in their place. 
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PointH from Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer's Statement 


Till' not ooriH')li(lato(] pn)fit attributable to Do Beers Consolidate!I 
Mines Liimteil at Kl l2.2i)2,(M)0 showed an iiuTi'ase of Rfl,ft8I.OOO 
or 6.3 per ec'nt as eoiupanvl with 1968. In addition l)«» Beers’ shan* 
of the profit of Marin<^ Diamond Corporaf ion, resulting ffoin fhe 
lease of tliat eompjiny's undertaking to 'Pht* Consolidatt'd Diamond 
Mines of Sontb West Afriea w^as R1,971,690, whieh was piH»at!*r l>y 
R22],0(N) than last y<*ar. Thf‘se profit figures for 1969 w<m*!* a new 
r«*eord for thi‘ eompany. (In^np profits befon* tax and before <h*- 
dnetin^ the Uov<*rninent share of prohts nndf'r inininiz least's an<l 
outside iiiti'i-est in siibsidiary I'ompanu's. at K 192,662,606 wen' up 
by K17,373,666, t)r aim >st 16 per eent. Taxation ami thellovern- 
inent’s share of profits umh'r tht* Kleinzee anti Kiiiseh mining; leases 
arnounteil to 1167,100.066, an inereas!' of U8.r»7ri,06(]^or lo per <-ent 
over 1968. Of this siiin R2,94r).060 was din' to an increase in leaser 
l«iyiTic?ntH mainly as tlie ri'sult of pi-eatly imMi'ast'd profitability at 
Annex Kleinzee. Of the inen'ase in taxation payable of R5.636,b00, 
an amount of H3,760,<KI6 was the result of hifiher tax rates imposed 
duririf; the year. Of this sum R1,050,000 was due to the irierf»ttse<l 
rati' of company tax applicable in the Republic to taxable income 
derived from sources other than diamond mining and K2,650,000 
was due to an increase from 45 por cent to 49J per eent of the rate 
of mining tax applicable to 'riie C.ms )lidated Diamond Mines of 
South West Africa. The South African loan levy of 4i per eent was 
also in 1969 for the first tirni' applied to The ConsolidatcMl Diamond 
Mines and this amounted to an additional K2,650,000. 

PRODUCTION 

Produetion from the KiinlM'i'ley mines and fri>m Finsch mine was 
in each case sli^litly higher than in 1968 and trenerally speaking 
operations proceeded smoothly and satisfactorily at these propc'r- 
ties. In Namai pill land the year was one of grt'at progress and ex¬ 
pansion and there was a substantial increase in production from 
493,908 to 702,122 carats. The exceptionally rii*h ar(*a at Annex 
Kleinzee to which I referred in my statement last year proved to be 
larger than was expeet^'d and mining of this block continued 
throughout the year and contribiited a substantial part of the 
ineix'osed production. It is now estiinAt<ed that this rich area will be 
worked out in the se**oiid half of this year. Meantime, as you will see 
from tlie report on Group mining and firosfjocting operations, st^ps 
liave been taken to expand the Namaqualand production on a 
long term basis. Generally in Namaqualand further pros|>ec,ting has 
continued to prove grt'ater reserves and the importani'e of this field 
as A long life, large scale coiitribiitor to the Group’s productive 
capacity luis been shown to be even greater than had previously 
been supposed. 

At the Pivrnier mine ojierations continued normally and pro¬ 
duction at 2,522.162 carats was up by 90.544 carats as compared 
with last year. 

At The Conaolidated Diamoml Mines operations were expanded 
and production at 1.840,479 carats was higher by 118.220 carats or 
6.0 per cent than the previous year. This increase was acdiieved in 
spite of a slightly lower graile. Unfortunately, however, the ten- 
dencjy for the average diam mil size to fall, to which 1 referred last 
year, was again evident during the year. The Consolidated Diamond 
Mines eontiniied to lease the Marine Diainond Corporation’s under¬ 
taking. Production from the foreshore continued with fair success 
but in the submarine area it has not so far been possible to build up 
adequate ore reserves. 

Jagersfontein will probably be able to continue to operate until 
Kofflefontein starts up in the seoond half of next year. By that time 
Jagersfontein will have had a life of just 100 years. At Koffiefontein 
work is on si;hediile and construction of the recovery (ilant will start 
shortly. Ftomamarkfting point of view the Koffiefontein production 
is. 1 MtevOf attractive and should be a very useful component of 
our CentM.SelUng Organisation's sales assortment. 

In Botswana woric is. prooeoding actively to bring the . large 
diamond pipe at Orapa to production. A difficult problem is tli^ 
ivovision of an adequate and reliable water supply. Nonetheless it 


is liopoil that our target production date of July 1971 will be met. 
The detailed prospecting of the Orapa pipe down to a depth of 
36.57 metres has been encouraging in that results show that beneath 
the iisiihI superficially enriched zone, there is no deterioration in 
value in defith. Further general prospecting in the Letlhakane 
<iistri(‘t has shown the existence of a number of additional kimber¬ 
lite' pipes of which one, designated D/Kl, while much smaller than 
the Orapa ])i])t' and apparently of much lower grade, is sufficiently 
])romising to warrant detailed investigation. 

Sales hy the Central Selling Organisation in 1969 at R404.364,000 
exceeded the previous year’s figure by 1165,844,060. or l.T'.S per cent 
and constituted a new record. The increase was. however, concen¬ 
trated in the first half of the year and sales in thc^ seoond lialf of the 
year were only slightly higher than in the corresponding six months 
of 1968. While sales of diamonils measured in weight as well as in 
money liave b«*en increasing fairly regularly over the years, there 
can be no doubt that sales at the end of 1968 and in the first half 
of 1969 were influenced by uneertainty about eurreney and fears of 
devaluation. In these cirriumstanees many diamond, dealers in- 
ereasc'd their stocks and this had a significant CTffect on our sales. In 
the secoiul half of lost year the situation was reversed. More stable 
curretuy conditions and very high interest rates, which made the 
carrying of stocks very exjiensive, combined to cause the trade as a 
whole to wish to reiiuee stocks which had becomirunduly high, with 
a corresponding adverse efieet on the volume of our sales. This 
state of affairs has continued into this year and sales so far have 
been running at a rate slightly below that of the last six months of 
last year, and of course substantially below that of the first six 
months. 

OUTLOOK 

As I write the market outlook in Antwerp and Israel is poor but 
recently there has been a marginal increase in demand in America. 
Demand in Jajmn and Hongkong is strong and we believe that there 
is a good growth potential in both these centres. No change in the 
present situation can lx; expected before July at the earliest but we 
are reasonably confident that conditions will improve in the second 
half of the year. Purchases of dicunonds by the Diamond Ck>rpora- 
tion from outside sources in 1969 were, as 1 forecast in my statement 
last year, liigher than they had been in previous years, and this fact, 
together with the state of the market which I have just discussed, 
made it necessary for the Diamond Cor}>oration to increase its 
stocks by H27,446,000 to a total of H89.433,000. This increascxl 
stock must be seen against the background of substantial increases 
in production over recent years, not only within our group but also 
elsewhere. 

Last year the demand for industrial diamonds was. generally 
speaking, satisfactory and sales were maintained at a high level. 

The book cost of the Group’s investments increased during tha 
year by RIB, 103,000, to a total of R291,14.5,000 but as a res^t of 
a major falling off in share market prices the value of our invest¬ 
ments decreased during the year by R26,070.000. to a total of 
K59(),036,000 at the year end. 

The net value of the Group’s investments at the Slst December, 
taking the market value of quoted investments and the balance sheet 
value of unquoted investments was R671,293,000 after deducting 
U.S. dollars 27.5 million loan, the proceeds of which have been used 
for investment purposes. The net current assets of the Group at the 
31st Deceniber amounted to R138,380.000, a decrease of Rl,759,000 
as compared with the previous year. After allowing for minority 
interests^ the value of the Group’s net investments and the net 
current assets attributable to De Beers amounted to R582,399,000, 
compared with R606.754,000 in 1968. 

gk^mmt and of ihe annual report and aecounta ar» 
,<ddatn0oie from the London office of the company at 40 Hdlbom 
Viaduct, Em 0>1 or from the united Kingdom office M the Share 
Tro/ritftr Secretaries, Charter Coneolidated LimUed, Kent Hoiuep 
Skdion Road, Ashford, Kent. 
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Staff and run-of-tlie-mill clerical vacancies. 
Using these finns costs employers money. 
This they are prepared to pay beSituse the 
agencies can provide specialised services 
that match particular needs, and services 
that are “ marketed ’* : the private agency 
is prepared to spend money to find the 
vacancies and find the staff. Because they 
are diverse, because they are geared to 
" sdling,” and because they arc more 
sensitive to the sort of service individual 
employers want, private agencies must 
have the edge over a centralised govern¬ 
ment service. 

What the Ck)vernment ought to be 
doing is filling the gaps that the private 
sector leavses behind. It is well known 
that older managerial, technical and 
clerical staff find difficulty in getting now 
jobs, especially if they are suddenly 
thrown on to the labour market after a 
merger or a visit by management 
consultants. It is well known that drug 
addicts or ex-addicts have difficulty in 
finding jobs (as well as keeping them) ; 
and the considerable problems faced by 
ex-prisoners are alleviated mainly by 
private charitable organisations. It is in 
these economically uninteresting but 
socially vital areas that Government 
money and effort should be concentrated. 
The Government’s role, in other words, 
should be complementary. Management 
by objectives is becoming increasingly 
fashionaI)Ie in Whitehall. Mrs Castle has 
got her objectives wrong. 

Accountancy 

£27 million profit* 
£1 billion loss 

It is startling what happens when a set 
of accounts, prepared on the conventional 
historic-cost basis, is adjusted to take 
account (yf the declining value of money. 
So startling that Mr D. R. Myddelton, 
who did the exercise (published in The 
Accountant, May 7 th), chose the accounts 
of a public utility—the gas industry— 
which has no shareholders to scare. The 
results of adjusting for inflation, which 
has averaged nearly 4 per cent a year. 


Gas industry’s 20 years' 

profit (£mn) 


As recorded 

Adjusted to 
1969 values 

Grots profit 

1;122 

M73 

Deprecietion 

567 

976 


636 

4B7 

Interest 

508 

669 

Net profit 

Loss on 

’ 27 

-102 

disposal of 
fixed assets 
Loss on current 


- 70 

assets 


- 85 


27 

--317" 


turn the conventional profit of £27 
million over 20 years into a loss of £317 
million measured in 1969 £s (or nearly 
£1 billion on more pessimistic assump¬ 
tions). The table shows how the £344 
million turnround arises, llie gross profit 
and interest charge are higher because 
previous years are measured in terms of 
today’s £. 

The point that all company chairmen 
should take to heart is the increase in the 
depreciation charge by nearly 70 ppr cent. 
The majority of companies write off the 
cost df an asset without taking into 
account the fact that, when the asset has 
to be i*eplaced, its cost will have shot up. 
Unless an extra price-index-related 
provision is made each year, the reported 
profit in fact contains an element of 
capital ; if profits are substantially 
distributed fresh capital will have to be 
raised when assets come to be renewed. 

The other adjustments are more 
complicated. The los.s on net current 
assets simply reflects the fact that the 
stock, debtors, and ca.sh less current liabil¬ 
ities at the end of the year are worth 4 per 
cent less in real terms than at the begin¬ 
ning. The loss on fixed assets disposed 
of arises because the book value ^ an 
asset sold underestimates its real value. 
In fact, taking the 1969 reported figure of 
book value of assets, there is a shortfall of 
£236 million from the adjusted value— 
and the reported figure contains £320 
million of as.sets thought to be obsolescent. 
Adding all that to the £317 million 
loss brings it close to the £i billion mark. 

This all goes to prove that financial 
accounts, prepared in the most honest 
way, are a long way from being useful 


for planning the disposition of the 
company’s resources between shareholdeis’ 
jam today and the company's madiinety 
requirements tomorrow. Even t^e 
national income accounts are prepared on 
both constant and current pric^: it is>s 
vital for a company chairmans as fpr the 
Chancellor of the ^chequer to make the 
right allocation between consumption and 
investment. 

BOAC 


Not so bad 


The first of the 12 Boeing 747 s ordered 
for the British Overseas Airways Corpora¬ 
tion should have arrived in London this 
week : instead, plans are being made to 
lease it to one of the American domestic 
airlines and the BOAC management is 
bearing up manfully under the disappoint¬ 
ment. Had its 747 s cx)me through on 
schedule, BOAC would have increased its 
North Atlantic capacity by 50 per cent 
thi.s summer, in common with most of the 
other airlines on this route. With North 
Atlantic traffic expected to grow by 8 per 
cent at best this year, and not even by 
that unless the American stock market 
improves, there is a good prospect that 
loads will drop from last year’s average 
of 54 per cent to well below 40 per cent, 
a level at which only the most efficient 
airlines can expect to cover their costs. 
Anyone who can avo*id piling on new 
capacity might obviously wish to do so. 

Tile catch, of course, is that traffic is 
swinging to the airlines that -have 747 s 
in service and BO AG’s 747 would have 
come just in time to cat<± the summer 
tourist peak. Pan American, which piled 
up another big loss in the first quarter of 
this year, is claiming that traffic on its 747 
services has shown a jump of nearly 80 
per cent. 

But where past nev' aircraft have 
operated in their first months without 
an empty seat, the 747 s are so big that 
the traffic docs not exist to fill every 
flight, and travellers are beginning to 
experience North Atlantic crossings in 
747 s that appear to be only one quarter 
full. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

ViEible trade gap £11 mn in April. Imports 
rising in volume as well as value. Exports 
were almost flat. 


RETAIL TRADE 

Little change. Slight reduction in volume 
of sales of durable goods ahops in first 
quarter offsbt by small rise in safes of 
l,,8haps. 




VsretiiUioa chang* ffram : 


Index 

19S3-i100 


ThrM 


Industrial 

produetien * Fabluary 126 

amploymant« March M.6 

productivity • Mrucry 130 

Export trada*t AprM 148 

§ng'Q. ofdara pn hand * t Fobniary 110 

Ratail trada* March 100 

Unampioymant * April 113.3 

Ratail pricaa iXroh ltt.2 

Expert prieaa Fdmiary 1g 

Import prieaa Fobrwory 

Wags rataa (waakly) March 101.0 


+2 

- 0.1 

tv 

nil 

-1 

nil 

+0.6 

tv 

+0.8 


nil 
- 1.0 
nil 
nU 
+ 1f 
nil 

tit 

tv 

+2.7 


+3 

+13 

+0 

+6JI 


•Eaacopal/y 0^u9fd. /ndteatori of §Mport snat. 
r 0 talt fraVa and anginaaring ordar boaka raflaat , 
movamarU;a . /n voluma tarma. i.a.,. in aafub at 
eanatant priaa. Unampioymant rafara to numbw 


whoHy unampiayad, < aaeiudjnp aehaahlafvtna- ta 
J^U rh/i waa running at an annuat rata at 
2,5 par cant, tend of pariod. tProviaionat. 
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IntemationdL 


Germany goes on and on 


West Germany’s three year boom still 
goes on. Since other countries are expected 
to inflate faster, there is no fear that 
the Federal Republic’s current 4 . per cent 
price inflation \vill land it in balance of 
payments difflculties. On the contrary, an 
interview with Herr Karl Schiller, itiinister 
of economics, in the German weekly Die 
Zeii last week, induced the Christian 
Democrat opposition in the Bundestag to 
ask whether the government planning 
a third upvaluation of the D-Mark. 

The basic balance showed a cohrfortable 
deficit for the first quarter, of just over 
$1 billion. But this was due to very la^e 
long-term capital exports (over $i billion 
in the first quarter), and a heavy deficit oh 
the invisible account caused by payments 
to the European comimunity and remit¬ 
tances by foreign workers. TTie trade sur¬ 
plus, at $803 million in the first quarter, 
was as large as ever. 

Herr Schiller only confirmed that he 
could not relinquish revaluation as a 
policy measure (whatever they say in 
Brussels). So the opposition mainly relied 
on industry’s uneasriruciis about the recent 
economic and political jjerforniance of 
the left-Liberal government. Industry is 
not the only critic. The government is still 
under fire for failing to cope with infla¬ 
tion. The stability-minded suspect that the 
Socialists are once more putting growth 
in front of inflation. They doubt whether 
Herr Schiller can live up to his promise 



Schitl^r: ptoMsn, prcfhiws 


Hambwp 

at the SPD congress in Saarbriicken 
this week the government will be 
ready to inlroduce some more restrictive 
measures if and when they are necessary. 

The five wise men, similar to the 
American Gounoil of Economic Advisers, 
have completed a spec^l report about 
tihe recent economic " situation. The 
majority view is that the measures so far 
used cannot he effective as long as the 
government clings to a policy of full 
employment. They are afraid that the 
government will push up public spend¬ 
ing if signs of weakness in the economy 
appear.' . , 

The propolis of the wise men (with 
Professor Koehler dissenting) are that a 
public loan should be raised on the capital 
markets to cut down consumer demand 
indirectly ; and that interesubearing tax 
bonds and more advanced tax payments 
should be introduced, pr alternatively 
taxes raised. I’hese^ proposals had already 
been considered by Herr Schiller but 
rejected by his SPD-collcagues, including 
Chancellor Willy Brandt, because they 
did not want to run any political risks 
before the Lander elections. The general 
assumption is tliat Herr Schiller will get 
his way after the elections. But there is a 
growing feeling in the Federal Republic 
that by wooing the voters in this way the 
government could risk a severe blow to its 
.standing with the middle class, already 
jeopardised by the SPD’s plans to refonn 
the tax system and its intentions to make 
a move towards profit sharing and par¬ 
ticipation by employees. 

France _ 

Out of the ditch 


The French finance minister, M. Valery 
Olscard d’Enaing, speaking to the 
national asscipbly, has finaHy give* the 
lofig^awahed light; there, will be 

a general ilootefting of credit controls 
startling on July ist. He said tha^ the 
present controls, in effect since devalua¬ 
tion last Augurft, are “ too 'savage and 


too rigid to be continued any longer.” 
Only a month ago, there were 
w'idespread fears that credit restric¬ 
tions would be continued past July, 
but the figures presented by M. d’Estaing 
on Tuesday inciicate that he feels the 
eriod of reform is over. Since devaluation 
1.5 billion of short-term debts to over¬ 
sea banks have been repaid in entirety, 
short-term bornwing from French banks 
has been reduced by two-thirds, and 
reserves have more than doubled, all 
without a lessening of industrial activity 
and without serious unemployment. 

Two indu.^tries have been singled out 
for special treatment in advance of the 
general easing of credit controls : electric 
household ap|)liances and die building 
industry, both of which have been 
partlicularlv badly hit by the government’s 
insisftence during the past year on 
moderating internal demand and boosting 
exports. Hire-purchase (terms will be eased 
for buying house'hold appliances, po.ssibly 
to the «ame exitent as they were eased for 
the hard-pressed furniture industry three 
weeks ago, when the down payment was 
reduced from 40 per cent to 30 per cent 
of the purchase price, anji the time for 
repayment was lengthenc3!’frimi 18 to 21 
months. , , 

The construction industry WiB benefit 
by .the decision of the governm^ to free 
an additional 32,600 financial, bonuses 
given to encourage bundling. For 1970 , 
195,000 bonuses were planned,^ but 
with the less promising economic picture 
eariier thSis year the Bnance mfmUtty deci¬ 
ded to distribute only 32 pei;' cent of thent 
during the first half of the The 

additional bonuses to bfe given now will 
bring the figure back to norinal* The 
building industry has stressed repeatedly 
in the past few weeks that if 1971 is not to 
be a poor year, the time for a “breath 
of oxygen ” is now. 

Tlie one unsettling fa^r, and the one 
most vistild to the aver^ Frenchman, 
is the continue rise of prices. But despite 
the rise (i .6 per cent in the first quarter 
instead of the i .4 per cent planned for by 
the government) M. d’Estaing is convin- 
ced that the rate of increase is slowing, 
and has left the government figure at 4 
per cent for the year, which may well 
prove too optimistic. With controls 
coming off, can he avoid a free-for-all ? 
He says that the constraints imposed 
during the past year will be refplaced by 
new, permanent rules, touching on four 
fundamental points: the budget, savings, 
exports, and unemployment. “We don’t 
want to take bur foot off the brake just 
to fall again into a ditch.” 
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Wherever you want to go Why not have a pnMiilunary 

in Europe, Credit Lyonnais are chat with us right har^h)^ 

already there to help you, London? We've been for 

With contacts, introductions over 100 years—at th&^^iy 
and full-service banking right heart of export-inipk^ linf^ 
across the continent. Which means be 

All told, we have 1,850 sure we talk your lat^age. ' 

branches and^gencies to offer. ^ 

So^artien you want information 
you can rely on it being 
ori-the-spot, never fourth 
hand or via a clipping book. 


UHtUI I ■. 
IXDNIMAIS 


40 Lombard Street. London 

18 Rooant Street. London S.W.t.Tei:01-d90-fl0^ ' • 

19 Old Brompton Roa;d^Lonjdoni S. W.1. TelrOI -1S891295 
Head Office; 19 boulev|rd des Itaiiens, Paris 2e. 
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Italys south 

Take it or leave it 

Borne 

Signor Flaminio Piccoli, Italy’s minister 
responsible for state industry, announced 
on Monday that in the next five years 58 
per cent of the investment of the state- 
owried conglomerate, IRI, would go to 
the Mezzogiorno, which in the past has 
loudly complained of being starved of 
private enterprise funds, IRI will be 
spending $5.9 billion in the area in five 
years, twice as much as in the previous 
ten years. As from 1971, investments will 
exceed $1.6 billion per year. The new 
programme will raise the percentage of 
public investment going to the south well 
beyond the level required by law. 

Automobiles, electronics, aeronautics 
and, in particular, steel are the basis of 
the new prograiiune. The south ha^ been 
chosen to redress the balance of an 
already worrying deficiency oi Italian steel 
production. Apart from the Taranto 
plant, an entireK new steel plant is to he 
constructed. Signor Piccoli explained 
that the electronics programme, to be 
spread over ten years, will l)e based on the 
development of telecommunications, but 
he was vague about the aeronautical 
industry. This was “ .subordinate to an 
adequate policy of public suppt^rt ” and 
was still under study. As for cars, the 
minister believes there is now a fighting 
chance that private and public industry 
in the .south will reach its production 
targe't of i million automobiles a year. 

By 1973 the tuimbci of workers in IRI 
plants will have increased from fio,ooo to 
qi-^jooo, and the development of the steel 
and electronic, industry should create 
another 30,000 jobs. The government 
l>elieves that ^this policy of state 
direction of industry will succeed in 
bolstering the prosperity of the south, 
where vague incentives and threats to 
private industry have failed. No doubt 
this will be at a cost to industrial efficiency 
that the rest of Italy will have to bear. 
The cost will be adjudged worthwhile if it 
helps the south clofse the development gap. 

Freight 

Air is all at sea 

Air is suffering from a 

shortage oJ Tnafiagemeht skills, and for 
the firs^ tteie'^fhis matters rather desper¬ 
ately. Tliisii ii^ because the industry is 
to offer a sciyice in 
its instead of just a 

by-product of moving passengers. At 
present three*fifthst of world air freight is 
carried in pas^nger aircraft. But by 1973 
British European Airways, with its fleet of 
writtcn*addwn Vanguaids,, will move 7o.per 
cent of its qaigo in all-fneight aircraft. 

The economics of this are aiguable. 



No room for bigger jumbos 


ment of textiles from London to Frankfurt 
is IS gd; from Manchester, eliminating 
the iSo-mile road journey to London, it 
is only 3d dearer. Services specifically to 
serve indu^iiial areas are being developed 
increasingly on both sides of the Atlantic. 
But the ultimate destination of the cargo 
is hidden in forwarding agents’ documents. 
These could be open^ confidentially by 
the British Customs and Excise, as part 
of market research, but the Government 
has refused. 

Since they self-^confessedly know so 
little about most of the significant 
parameters of their business, it i.s hard to 
take the extravagant forecasts of the 
airlines seriously. Some say that in the 
foreseeable future freight will produce as 
much revenue as passengers. The average 
of several cargo traffic forecasts suggests 
that this year it will be 70 per cent higher 
than two years ago, 440 per cent higher 
in 1975, and 980 per cent higher in 1980. 
At the current state of the art vou might 
as well follow science^fiction. 


For the first tiifte air cargo will have to 
pay its direct costs. On BEA’s own 
calculations current prices, still geared to 
the pin-money era, are too low. The 
Vanguard admittedly comes out cheaper 
than the Argosy and DG9 freighter, with 
total costs of 25.5 pence a cargo ton-mile. 
But at a forecast revenue rate of 42.3 
pence per load ton-m^ile, this gives a break¬ 
even load factor of ju.st over 60 per cen.t, 
too high for comfort. To adhieve a reason- 
aible break-even load of 50 per cent a 
revenue rate of 51 pence is needed. 

T'his is unlikely. Airlines are now 
supposed to be putting into practice a 
plan to increase freight rates agreed by 
the International Air Transport Associa¬ 
tion in Athens a year ago. But there is a 
limit to what a cartel can achieve in terms 
of forcing its meihbers to laise prices if 
they are sufrering.;at''the sanfVe time fipm 
surplus capacity, as owhe^ 'bf air freight 
may soon be. This is because the amount 
of space available for cargo on jumbb 
jets will soon be equivalent to the total 
air cargo market a short while ago. Even 
in the past, when the philosophy was to 
charge what the market could bear, the 
practice was to cut prices. Air cargo 
rates fell while sea shipment rates rose 
substantially. It is hardly surprising 
therefore that, quite apart from its 
engineering difficulti^j'tmre hks been 
little interest in the cai%o version pf the 
jumbo jet. 

The truth is that, with turnover ri^g 
willy nilly at 20 per cent airlins^ 

have Had too soft a ride. They haW' not 
had to discover either their' cxwn costs, or 
why their services are used. The former 
they' are now trying desperately to 
establish ; the ilatter less urgently, though 
the rewards of market research could be 
very high. The advent of all-freight 
aircraft means that airlines can serve 
industrial areas directly, instead of going 
via places where ptisiCiigCrs wafit |lo go.; 
This could have important cost savings. 
The price per kilo of a 500 kilo consign¬ 


Comsat 


Under weather 


Washington 

Luckily for Comsat, the American 
coinmunicalions satellite osrporation, the 
flarnH^uoyantlynparadcd neuroses of some 
of its sharehoiklers so dominated its annual 
meeting that there waa little attention 
paid to the ills of the company. But 
Comsat is in a bad way, and the public 
realises it. The price of the corporation’s 
shares is now about $30, down nearly to 
the $20 at which they were originally 
offered to the public in 1964. At one time 
th^ were neariy $70, 

The outlook is gloomy for several 
reasons. The new transatlantic cable just 
gone into service will cut Comsat’s sfhare 
of new traffic—^just how much depends on 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
The FCC has suggested that traffic must 
be shared proportionately between cable 
and satellite. If there had not been Tat-5 
(and Comsat is now fighting bitterly to 
prevent a Tat-6) Comsat’s satellites would 
have scooped up all the new traffic 
generated by new capacity and lower 
rates. Then, too, the FCC has decided 
that Comsat may not have a monopoly of 
running, an American domestic satellite 
system. Comsat will join the queue of 
^ sq^kethts ; but if its best customers, like 
American Telephone and Telegraph or 
the* television networks, should put up 
their own satellites, Comsat would have no 
customers for its wares. Comsat, moreover, 
is losing its hold on Intelsat, the inter¬ 
national satellite consortium which it 
created rather condescendingly in 1964. 
And the corporation has lost tiwo of its 
best men: Mr Bruce Matthews, its 
financial vice-president, has left already, 
and now its chairman and chief executive, 
Mr James McConriack, is also tesigning. 

Like a xabb'it out of the hat at .the 
annual meeting came a proposal to 
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Ibday^ compos materials 
-the to tomorroiv^ ideas 


Composite materials arc a major 
growth industry. An industry that 
is based simply on the 
fact that natural materials 
do not by themselves have 
all the qualities that 
modern technology 
and industry need. 

This is where the 
science and technology of 
composite materials come in *- 
and Turner & Newall. 

At 'r&N we spend about 
£2y000,000 a year on the research and 
development t)f new and improved 
composites - solid materials rein¬ 
forced with fibres. And we look 
ahead to sec how society will shape 
and what part these new maicrials 
will play in building, the motor 
industry, plastics and engineering. 

Wc call this IMAfHNHliRlNCi - 
forward thinking engineered into 
profitable realities. 

Only those companies that have 
the ability to detect change ... 
understand its trend and its 
consequences .,. realise its 
opportunities will stay in the lead. 
Below wc illustrate w'hai we mean 
by IMAGINEERING, ideas that 
the T&N group of 27 industrial 
companies could help bring to 
actuality - u.sing many composite 
materials now being produced and 
marketed by T&N. 

The all-seasons sports park 

For the spare-time sportsmen* 
there could be a sports park area 
several times the si/.c of Wembley 
Stadium, completely a)vercd for 
use all the year round. 


The giant YTOL skeleton 

For carrying vast quantities of 
goods fast on European hauls wc 



visualise a vertical talcc-off jumbo 
jet that would be no more than an 
airframe with a detachable body. 

" rfie body itself would be a massive 
freight container holding dozens 
of smaller containers. I'hc aircraft 
would deliver its body container 
and have aimthcr fitted to 
it for the return fiighl. 

The aircraft would be literally 
glued together by adhesives. 

T&N already has experience in 
producing aircraft adhesives and 
materials for rockets 

The motorway super-urbs 

O 



We call it a motorway super-urb. 

Each super-urb would be a 
separate self-contained community 
with shops, schools, cinemas, places 
to meet and so on. 

Already T&N produce the 
composite building materials for such 
a project. In fact, they account for a 
third of T&N’s turnover. 

New ideas—new markets 

It is ideas like these that create 
new markets and expand others for 
composite materials. Existing 
markets already include building, 
transport, domestic appliances, 
engineering components, chemical 
plants and the aerospace industry. 

Our greatest asset 

I'hc entire success and expansion 
of the 'I'&N group in the seventies 
depend on its greatest asset - highly 
trained and imaginative people of 
the right quality at every level. 'I'hai 
is why at 'I'&N wc put such 
importance on training and 
management development. 

(iradiiatcs who join I'&N undergt^ 
a thorough, professional training, 
including for most of them a year at 
business school. By then they arc top 
management material. 

Frt)m these young managers will 
come our company directors. 
Many will be under 35. 



This gigantic centre 
would be under a translucent 
dome that has moveable roof segments 
that slide open and shut automatically. 
The dome could be roofed in T&N 
glass fibre reinforced plastic sheeting. 


rhe UK population will be 4 
millions larger at the end of the decade. 
Urban areas must be 
re-thoughi. Research 

studies show 
that skyscraper 
buildings are not the 
best answer. That we can 
still live in low-rise 
housing with plenty 
open country - if we plan. 
At T&N wc visualise an entirely 
different suburb: one that is out of 
town and off a motorway. 


T&N means growth 

r&N is an inicrnational group of, 
27 industrial companies that work 
together, 'rhe group’s assets are ;Ci03 
million with sales at 13 million 
annually. It employs some 40,000 
people throughout the world. The 
group is diversifying more and mpre 
as it expands its international 
markets, with profits to match. 

If you would like information on 
'r&N companies and 
what they do, please 
write to: 'rurncr & 

NcwalkLtd, 77-79 
Fountain Street, 

Manchester M 2 2 EA. 



TURNER & NEWALU LTD make ideas work in composite materials 

ttirn«f# Asbestos Ct^fnont Co Ltd Turner Brothers Asbestos Co Ltd fortbtio Ltd Newalls Insulation & CluMmcal Co Lltl British Industrial Plastics Ltd Endineoring Cofhpoddnls Ltd 
J W Roberts Ltd Stillite Products Ltd Turherr. Asbestos Fibres Lid ■ Turners Asbestos Cement (Nofithorn Irotdnil) Ltd and 17 overseas adninq and nianutaelurino companies 
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produce a satellite system to be used 
exclusively to improve communica'tions 
between aircraft. This i.s Conisat’s first 
outside the public telecommunications 
field. Perhaps it will have better luck with 
the Federal Aviation Agency than it has 
had with tlic FGC. What Comsat 
proposes is to put up at its own expense 
special satellites for use by both Europeans 
and Americans to provide direct voice 
communication between pilots and ground 
controllers during all flights across the 
oceans. If allowed to go ahead (and here 
too Comsat has competition, from Boeing) 
Comsat would spend about $55 million 
of the $ipi million in temporary cash 
investment which it has in the bank. 


Machine tools 


Gone west 


The British Molins conlpany lias finailly 
found a customer for its System 24, the 
machine tool system that last summer was 
too far ahead of the held to sell and was 
therefore taken by Molins out of produc¬ 
tion. Significantly, the customer is 
American, none other than International 
Business Machines. It will use the Molins 
system, costing $1.3 million, to manufac¬ 
ture component parts at its factory in 


Roche.srer, Minnesota. 

System 24 links together three basic 
types of highly sophisticated machine tools 
by a coniputeiNcontrolled materials hand¬ 
ling .system. Once loaded, the syjJtem can 
run itself. Hut installing th^ system means 
taking a revolutiobary attitti^toward 
machine shop practices, something the 
slow-moving metal-cutting tmde has lx»en 
unwilling to do. All the same, Molins liad 
(lone a brisk business in selling the System 
24 machine tools stand-alone items to 
such ciiNtomers as Rolls-Royce, Sud 
Aviation, and British ^rcraft Corpora¬ 
tion. It is heartbreaking to see yet 
another British development going west 
for want of .support at home. 


Services include a cow 


Estate agents say that people who buy 
a place in t'hc sun begin by trying to 
get the znoon and end by paying the 
earth. If the land is cheap, you need a 
private helicopter to gs*t there. Vou can’'i 
really win. 


The south of France remains for many 
the magnet it has since the Briiitfh 

discovered it in the last century. But 
today the i5''bcdr(K>m mansions rhat 
.starred in the Scigas of Somerset 
Maugham are being .sold one by one 
to Swi.ss .speculators who build half a 
dozen villas in their stead. The old hou.srs 
appear on the market at an asking price 
of $50t),ooo-$i.2 million,* according to the 
illusions of the owners, and e\’entua'lly 
a sale is arranged for an undiisrlosed .sum, 
usually around $250,000. Today the rich 
landowner or stockbroker likes to buy a 


smaller villa costing around $ioo,o(M). And 
rhe .successful chief rxecu'tive whf» com¬ 
mutes to the Riviera for the wcektmd 
prefers something akin to the service flats 
in I,ondon’s Mayfair rhat he occupies dur¬ 
ing the week. 

It iSs inland France Which is catching on 
ati'd can Still be cheap. A/i eight-bedroom 
farmhouse in the Dordogne, with two bath¬ 
rooms and ten acres of land, is $6o,oiio 
plus. But small nineteenth century 
chateaux, appealing to people like pop 
stars, are $i2f),oin» or more, while the 
genuine articles .start at twice that and 
may need rhe same again spend'ing on 
them. 


*A 11 the prices we quote are averages and 
may be 50 per cent out for an individual 
pn)perty. Also, for British residents they are 
suitcase prices, ie, the prwe paid by those 
who break the law by smuggling bank notes. 
Under exchange control residents in Britain 
have to buy tilrrency out of a spe<'ial pool 
of dollars for this purpose. This means pay¬ 
ing a premium that Buetuates wildly. In 
November it was a2 per cent, in December 
5a per cent, and it is now 36 per tent. 


In Italy a dilapidated fannhouse with 
a jxHeni'ial for six bedrooms and 30 acres 
of land will cost as little as $30,000. 
.Serv’ices will include some water, possibly 
elcdtriciiy, and probably milk from a cow. 
Italy also has some of the most cxjwnsive 
property on the market, particularly the 
old-style villas ai places like Naples. Thc.se 
may fetch $6oo,ooti. Ordinary three-bed- 
rooin villas at the fashionable resorts like 
Portofino cost $()<>,( »oo. The Costa 
.Srncralda is cheaper, and two-bedroom 
Hats on the Italian rivicra co.st even less. 


In Greece rbe most expensive of the 
larger islands is Corfu where an acre of 


desifable building land costs $50,000. 
Served by direct flights, Corfu is popular 
with the Engli.sh but many Greeks prefer 
h'Ss accessible islands where land with 
a minimum of services (a w'cll and possibly 
electricity) is $2,500 phis an acre. Cyprus 
is similarly cheajx-r. It is further from 
weisiern Europe but has in common wi'th 
southern Majorca and part.s of Turkey 
the rarity for the Mediterranean of a good 
winter climate. 

The C’aribbean is the most popular area 
for w'imcr sunseekers, however. Because 
there is little indigenou.s architecture, 
peojiilc tend to buy plot.s and buiUI their 
i>wii houses, ^rhis glut of undeveloped land 
also provides a haven for speculators. At 
present the Bahamas is being hit by jjoor 
tourist figures. Wall Street, and ixilitical 
uncertainty. I'herc arc few^ buyers, but 
prices arc steady because no one will .sell 
at a I0.SS. There arc places like l.yford 
Cay, a millionaires’ club on New 
Providence Island, which are a mccca 
for jet-setters inclined 10 the western side 
of the Atlantic. If you arc a Wall Street 
broker, you can discuss the market over 
a planter’s punch. The land may cost 
$125,000 an acre, In remoter areas an 
inaccessible piece of beachfront may cost 
$5,000 an acre. Building costs in the 
Caribbean arc generally about $25 a squan^ 
foot, or three times the price iu Spain 
(a basic house is a minimum of 1,000 
scjuarc feet). 


farm house with lOacres $ 80,000 
chatsaux - 19 th century $ 125,000 
r $ 250,000 


Frtnch Bhriara 
farmhouse $ 20,000 flat $ 50,000 

' luxury villa $250000 


Halim Riviara 
II«$I 7.000 


vilh $ 60 X 00 


f«rmliaim$ 20000 
(iniilwiBi with 30 Kni $31000 



CmmiMM 
ftoti $12,000 ' 

itqiMliil land pwMtt-jit Nt $4(1000 
iiMji$10(l00« 
lMMr$2XQ0V 
bunding mta pit ig font $7.50 


«iiii$2raoo 


BMUlliMraMi 
vM $40000 


So«inDa-4<night,frank R Rutley Mtimatas 

. ^- - 
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BANK OF GREECE 


EXTRACTS FROM THE STATEMENT 

MADE BY 

GOVERNOR DEMETRIUS GALANIS 
AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF SHAREHOLDERS, 17 APRIL, 1970 



Achievements of the Greek Economy in 1969 
After recovering in 1968 from the recession that had lasted since 
the middle of 1966, the Greek economy last year stepped up its 
development and made rapid prr)gress towards the long-term 
targets of the Five-year Plan 1968/72. The impetus came from 
both fiscal policy, which stimulated investment, and monetary and 
credit polii ics that were instrumental in promoting private invest¬ 
ment whilst safeguarding monetary stability. 

Throughout the year under review economic activity stood at 
far higher levels than in 1968. In spite of this, stable monetary 
conditions were maintained, a fart which is reflected in both the 
equilibrium preserved in the country’s external transactions and 
in the satisfactory behaviour of domestic prices as indicated by 
the relatively limited rise of price indices. 

This stability, which prevailed throughout 1969, was heavily 
dependent on the establishment of public, confidence in the 
currency and the economy in general. This confidence in turn was 
reflected by the continued heavy flow of private savings into the 
banks and che capital market. 

, , Apart from these developments, the year under review was 
Iparaed by a number of slight, though distinct and encouraging, 
‘improvements in the structure of the economy as a whole and in 
.the main economic sectors in particular. 

' The major developments observed in 1969, and the conditions 
iptdef which they took place, may be summarised as follows : 

(,i) Growth and Composition of National Income 

The government’s development-minded policy led to a complete 
economic recovery and to a fairly high rate of expansion in 1968. 
This trend gained further strength in 1969, and there were 
clearer signs of structural readjustments aimed at meeting the 
development targets of the Five-year Plan. According to provisional 
estimates, gross national income at constant prices rose by 8.3 per 
cent over 1968 levels, one of the largest increases in recent years 
and among the highest internationally^ comparing very favourably 
with 4.9 per cent in 1968 and well within the range of the average 
annual rate of increase envisaged by the Five-year Plan. In 
addition to the rapid growth of national income, it is also worth 
noting the marked improvement in its composition. In fact, 
altJhu^ugh the increase originated in all sectors of economic 
activity, the main share resulted from secondary production which, 
foe the second year running, expanded at the high rate of 12 per 
cent against ii.i per cent in 1968 and only 2.8 per cent in 1967. 
Industrial production in particular, the basis for economic develop¬ 
ment, expanded at 11.3 per cent last year as against 7.2 per cent 
in 1968. Tliis expansion was chiefly due to the increased output 
of building materials, but it also reflci ted the higher production of 
;^her traditional and new dynamic products. Within this context, 
/particular importance attaches to the increased output of products 
^intended partly or wholly for exports, and the growth 01 export- 
oriented industries is an encouraging sign of the production 
mechanism adjusting itself in the right direction. 

The large increase in secondary production was the main factor 
involved m the improvement of the composition of national 
income. In fact, its share of the GNP rose to 31.2 per cent last 
year, compared with 30.1 per cent in 1968 and 28.4 per cent in 
1967. On the other hand, although income from the agricultural 
sector increased by 8 per cciit in 1969 (compared with, a decrease 
of 7.7 per cent in 1968), this sector’s share in the GN?'«»»aioed 
unchanged at 19 per cent. In effect, therefore, secoEM^ry produc¬ 
tion raised its share at the expense of services, whose share 
declined to less than half of the total GNP (49.8 per cent in 1969 
against 50.8 per cent a year earlier). 

(2) Total Expenditure , 

The economic growth polity, pursued in 1969 and progress 
* during the year are clearly reflected in the sire and composition 
of^gims expenditure whioh, according to provisional data, in- 
; creosed by 9.9 per cent at constant prices. This growth rate is 
cIm to the average annual rate of 8.3 per cent envisaged in the 
Five-year Plan. Since investment increased at a higher rate than 
consumption, its share of gross expenditure rose to 23.5 per cent 
from 21.9 per cent in 1968 and 20 per cent in 1967. 


Total gross fixed capital formation in particular continued at a 
growing pace in 1969, at a rate (17.8 per cent) well above the 
average annual rate set in the Five-year Plan. This resulted from 
a 15.9 per cent increase in public investment and an i8.j& per 
cent rise in private investment. The latter, representing rnore 
than twice the average annual rate of 8.5 per cent, reflects the 
considerable exp;ansion that took place in almost every sector bf 
investment activity. 

The figures concerning last year’s imports of mechanical equip¬ 
ment and long-term credit for fixed capital formation in industry 
indicate that industrial investment increased at about the same 
rate as in 1968. This rate is quite satisfactory, considering that it 
was attained'in the absence of any major industrial projects such 
as tliose 'planned foi the coming years following the agreements 
recently concluded with businessmen of international standing for 
a total of $800 million worth of industrial investment. 

There are indications that investment in the agricultural sector 
also showed an appreciable increase during the year under review. 

In fact, foreign exchange outlays to finance imports of agricultural 
machinery increased by 28,5 per cent while long-teim bank loans 
for agricultural investment rose by 15.2 per cent. Agricultural 
investment under the public investment programme also showed 
a rapid expansion. 

Housing investment increased once again at a high rate (19.3 
per cent), which was lower, however, than the rate attained in 
1968 (26.8 per cent). In spite of last year’s growth in this 
category of investment, there was no substantial increase in its 
share of total investment. In fact, following the expansion of 
other categories of investment, this share remained almost un¬ 
changed at the level of about 30 per cent. 

The expansionary credit policy pursued throughout 1969 mate¬ 
rially helped to stimulate the growth of investment New long¬ 
term investment loans to the private sector totalled Dr. 12,503m. 
as against Dr. g,764m. in 1968. Loans in the tourism and shipping 
sectors showed a rise of over 60 per cent compared with 1968. 

Total (private and public) consumption increased by 6.5 per 
cent, a rate below the growth rates for investments and national 
income. 

(3) Prices 

The consumer price index rose by 2.2 per rent in 1969 com¬ 
pared with 2.5 per cent in ,1968. Both the limited scale of 
rise in prices and its cause are indicative of the monetary stability 
prevailitig in Greece throughout the year. In fact, an analysis 
shows that price increases were due chiefly to the readjustment 
of a number of government-controlled prices (mainly services) 
and to shortages in the supply of some agricultural produce. 
Another factor .was the appreciable rise in import ^prices, iThe 
extent of the price stability achieved in Greece over the pastthree 
years is shown by the fact that the consumer price Index rose by 
only 3.4 per cent during that pieriod, i.e. at an average annual 
rate of i. 1 per cent. During the three years immediately preceding 
(1964 to 1966), the Athens-Piraeus index rose b^ 12.6 per cent 
(4.2 per cent per annum) while the all-country index inq|E^ased 
by 6.9 per cent (2.3 per cent per annum). 

(4) Balance of Payments 

The country’s balance pf payments remained. in equilibrium ' 
during the year despite the substantial rise in. imports following 
the upswing in investment and production. Official foreign ex¬ 
change reserves remained at almost the same level. 

Specifically, official reserves in gold and foreign, exchange < 
amounted to $292m. at the end of 1969, compared with $297m. 
af the end of December 1968, while the outstanding balances of 
clearing accounts increased by $5.9m. . in Greece^ favour. If 
shoilld be noted in tbts respect that the officill'relerves are 
exclusive of Greece’s gold tranche with the IMF aiid pf the special 
reserve of gold sovereigiis held by the Bank of Greece. Balance- 
of-payments equilibrium was maintained while expaqiioDai;y ^trends 
were observed in almost all its constituent items. In' fact, imports f 
showed a rapid increase amounting to 7182m. Or "14.7 cent 

: $i,4i8.5nn.; 1968; $i,23$.8m.).‘ ^ 

Two thirds of the increase in imports represented raw materials 
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and capital equipment, i.r. goods directly associated with invest¬ 
ment and production. On the other hand, increasing import 
substitution helped tn restrain the rise in imported consumer 
goods. Export earning increased by $65m., or 14 per cent, to 
a total of $530.3m. during the year, most of the increase being 
composed of industrial exports which rose by 60 per cent. In 
spite of the rise in exports, the trade deficit increased from $772m. 
to $888m. last year. Part of this was financed by larger invisible 
receipts such as tourism (+ per cent), emigrants’ remit¬ 

tances ( + 15.7 per cent) and shipping receipts. The year’s deficit 
was almost totally offset by the inflow of foreign capital, which 
has permitted Greece to speed up economic progress under con¬ 
ditions of monetary stability. 

(3) Private Deposits 

The year under review was marked by the continued rapid 
expansion of private deposits, the increase amounting to Dr. 
i4,oi8rn. or a 1.4 per cent. Last year’s increase in deposits repre¬ 
sented 7 per cent of disposable private income compared with an 
average of 5.5 per rent in 1967 and 1968. The strongly expan¬ 
sionary trend in 1969 was closely related to the restoration of 
savers’ confidence in the stability of the cun-ency. This is reflated 
by the faster growth of time deposits which rose by Dr. 3,154m. 
or 36.6 per cent over the previous year. 

(6) Currency Circulation and Money Supply 

During the year under review tlie volume of currency in 
circulation increased by Dr. 2,75am., or 8.3 per cent, i.e. at a 
lower rate than national income and economic activity. Since the 
increase in sight deposits during 1969 was not very much larger 
than the average annual increase of the preceding two years, 
money supply—like currency in circulation—increased at a lower 
rate (9.1 per cent) than the average annual rate for the previous 
two years (12.6 per cent). \ 

(7) Capital Market 

The capital market was very active during 1969. Transactions 
on the Athens Stock Exchange at Dr. 2,767m. exceeded the 
previous year’s figure by Dr. 882m. or 46.8 per cent. Most of this 
represented dealings in shares which for the first time exceeded 
the value of bond transactions. 

The favourable psychological climate was also reflected in the 
bond market’s increased rapacity to absorb new issues. It should 
he noted in this respect that, in the last three years, bond issues 
by the Government and public enterprises totalling Dr. 7,548111. 
were readily absorbed by public subscriptions, against Dr. 4,400m. 
in the period 1964/66. 

(8) Liquidity of the Economy 

Following a rapid increase in liquidity during 1967/68, there 
wa.s a further though small rise last year. Liquidity as expressed 
here represents the ratio of the total liquid assets held by the 
public (bank notes, deposits, bonds and gold sovereigns) to 
disposable income. Specifically, liquidity in 1969 amounted to 
86.3 per cent compared with 66.5 per cent in 1968. The increase 
in recent years has been rapid, and the further rise during >969 
supports the view that .savers’ preferences and behaviour in 
relation to the distribution of savings as between financial and 
real assets have ^^hanged more permanently. This has created a 
new situation with mire enduring prospects, which have certain 
consequences of a iuore general character, in particular the 
increased sensitivity of demand and the greater dependence of 
the economy on the psychological factor. 

(9) Public Finance 

The fiscal sectors contribution to economic progress in 1969 
was a larger programme of public investment, financed partly 
from the increased surplus in the ordinary budget. According to 
provisional data, total budget revenue from Greek sources in 1969 
amounted to Dr. 51,202m. against Dr. 45,638m. in 1968. 
Expenditure both above and below tlie line is estimated to reach 
5®>378»^- In *969, thus producing an overall deficit of 
Dr. 7,176m. which is entirely due to investment expenditure. 
This has been financed to the extent of Dr. 3,000m. from internal 
borrowings, the balance coming from foreign sources. 

Total ordinary budget revenue amounted, 16 Dr. 50,406m. In 
1969 and showed an increase of Dr. 5,590111. or 12.5 per cent 
over 1968, against an increase of Dr. 6,t63m. or 15.8 per cent 
in 1968 over 1967. Revenue from taxation, amounting to 
Dr. 45»65im., showed an increase of 13.2 pel* cent in 1969 against 
an increase of 14.9 per cent in 1968. As in previous years, this 
total revenue came mainly from indirect taxes amounting to 
Dr. 36,128111.^ while direct taxes yielded a total of Dn 9,5a3m. 
The ra^ of increase in'direct taxes, however, was . higher than, 
the rat^ for indirect taxes, i.e. 15.5 and ia.7 per cent respectively. 

For the first time a nve-year Public lnve|tolent Programme 
: I has been drawn up to cover the period i9^7Sk This qaBs for a. 
total ihvestment of Dr. 61,000m. compareo^With actual eskpendji- 
ture of about Dr. 30,000m. in the provlolsa fiveryear period 
1963/67. In drawing, tip this plan, piAiHc Woght; in > progress 
' . and new proposed infrastructure projects sel^tcd on 

strict socio-economic criteria, taking into tt^nklMltion me tapa- 
. bility of vihe various agencies involved. A /Hipocttl chamcthris% ' 


of this programme is the provision , of resen'cs alnounring to 
Dr. 8,QOom. This makes it more flexible and provides ah Oppor¬ 
tunity of using it as an instrument of anticyclical policy^ 

(10) Credit Policy in >9^ 

Credit and monetary polit y in recent years has been consistently 
geared to the targets of the Five-year Plan, whilst excessive credit 
expansion in individual sectors of the economy was slowed down . 
whenever necessary. 

During 1969, as ihe ecommiy entered a phase of higher pro¬ 
duction and income, an adjustment in certain aspects of the 
existing credit policy became necessary. This had no adverse 
, effect, howev'tT, and as a result there was an increase in bank 
credits to finance investments during 1969. 

The adjustments in policy during 1969 aimed at checkipg the 
excessive expansion of consumer or other low-productivity expen¬ 
diture in favour of more productive ones. The credit policy 
followed during the preceding recession could not lontinue 
unchanged after its success, and accordingly a number of 
important credit measures were taken during 1969 : 

(a) The discount rate was raised in three stages from 5 per 
cent to 6.5 per cent. 

(b) Interest rates on bank credit increased as follows : 

i) import and domestic trade ; from \i to 12 per cent 

ii) building firms : Ironi 8.5 to 10 per cent 

iii) credit on collateral of bonds or shares : fr<^-in 8.5 to 9.3 per 
cent 

iv) public enterprises: from 7 to 7.5 per icnl. 

(c) Commercial banks were asked to renew non-interest-bearing 
t ompulsory seasonal deposits with the Bank of Greece for a period 
of four months. 

(d) The percentage of the (ommerfial banks' reserve require¬ 
ments relating to credits to importers and domestu- trade was 
raised. 

(e) The percentages of the commercial banks' compulsory 
investments in treasury bills and government bonds were raised 
from 27 to 29.5 per cent, and as from February 1970 to per 
cent, of their sight and savings deposits. 

(f) The “ceilings” on the commercial banks total credit to 
domestic trade were lowered. 

(g) Compared with 1968 incrca.sed amounts of long-tenn funds 
controlled by the Bank of Greece were made available to finance 
investment. 

(11) Concluding Remarks 

All the aforementioned data nn eiononiic developments support 
the conclusion that the economy ai liicved marked progress in 
1969. It should be stressed that this was in accordance with the 
targets specified in the Five-yf'ar Economic Development Plan. 
One of the highly important features of the progress achieved 
in 1969 is that, in spite of rapid economic growth, conditions of 
external and internal monetary stability prevailed for the third 
I'onsecutive year. 

The existence of a favourable psychological optimistic climate 
in regard to the country’s economic future is an essential pre¬ 
requisite for sustained economic growth. As far as production 
and investment in the main sectors of the economy are conc^efned, 
the data for the early part of this year indicate that the growth 
rates of 1969 are being maintained and are justifying optimistic 
expec'tations for the current year as a whole. 

The main features worth noting in this connection arc the 
expansion in industrial production, industrial exports, building 
and the tourist trade as well as the inpease in the approvals for 
long-term investment credits and for imports of foreign venture 
capital. The latter include $t20m. earmarked for aluminium, 
steel, nickel and fertilisers, and some of the projects are already 
under way. 

In the longer run, ordinary investment activity will be further 
stimulated by the projects included in the two recently announced 
major iiivestment contracts which envisage the construction of 
large indubtrial complexes worth about $i8om. in the highly 
pnmuctive sectors of metals, chemicals, power, oil refining, 
shipping, etc. Their expansionary influence will, of course, be 
spread over a period of time but there may be some favourable 
impact, however small, during the current year. 

Economic policy will continue to play an important part in 
supporting economic development, and the Bank of Greece will 
continue to contribute, mainly through the reallocation of funds 
under its control, to the financing of the economic development 
effort Mfithin the limits set by the need to safeguard mon«^cy 
stability. Although never regarded by the Bank as an objective 
in itself^ monetary stability is considered a factor of the utmost 
iin{M^pce agnd. vital for the undisturbed social and economic 
progtress of the country. Economic policy must therefore be 
enougfh to make adjustments if necessary in line with 
conditions in order to ensure sustained and rapid 
growth under conditions of monetary stability. 


: 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


Who's for jumping into the ditch 
with Bernie? 


I’he world may have decided that the 
future holds only the half-light of a 
perj>etual squeeze on profits, caught 
f>etween rising wages and an effective 
ceiling on money supply; or that inflatioi 
is dead; or that the American economy is 
heading beyond help into a full-blown 
recession. But so far it looks as if tlie 
markets are impressed not so much by 
profound thoughts about the failure of 
Keynesian economics as by the evidence 
l)efore their eyes that stock prices are 
falling. The effect unfortunately tends to 
be cumulative even in present conditions 
of restrained turnover. 

How cumulative? That could well })c 
the big unspoken question as the Dow- 
Jones industrial average dips below 700 
: (the midweek close was 693.B4 against 
718.39 a week earlier) and the Financial 
Times industrial ordinary index sinks to 
another low since mid'1967. It readied 
on Fhursday, down 14,7% 
froni mid-April. In this perspective the 
significance of the troubles of Investors 
Overseas Services is not only that these 
have unnerved several of its shareholders, 
though this too happens to be cumulative. 
Rather it is that tJhe difficulties arose, at 
least partly in the shape of sharply 
rising redemptions, well before the fund¬ 
buying puUlic could have suspected llieir 
existence. That tends to make K^S a 
symptom and not a cause; implying that 
it is nec^s.sary to look farther back, 


possibly to tight money or just to a 
gathering disillusionment with equity 
perh^rmances last year and this, and 
implying also that the experience of lOS 
has not been unique. The danger in it 
all is that even if Mr Cornfeld did land 
in the ditch on his own, every day of the 
markets' malaise strengthens the chances 
that he will he joined there. 

Apprehension deepened on American 
exchanges this week—^writes The 
Economist's Wall Street correspondent— 
not only about how' far equity values might 
fall but also about the ability of Wall 
Street brokerage houses to endure the 
resultant financial squeeze. Since the peak 
in November, 1968, the popular indices 
have now sold off nearly 30%. 'Flus 
establishes the present bear market as by 
far the most severe and Icjngest since the 
1930s. Many of the glamorous stocks witii 
high p/e ratios have fallen to a much 
greater extent, by 50% to 75‘/(.. I'he 
selling pre.ssures continue to come mainly 
from professional irwestors .such as 
mutual funds and pension trusts, as they 
purge their portfolios of all but the most 
reliable quality issues. Smaller sales have 
come from individuals squeezed by mar¬ 
gin calls. Relatively few investors have 
been buying. In fear of further price 
declines, they have left it mainly to 
official market makers to accumulate 
shares in mounting lots that thereby 
threaten still further declines. 


To a dispirited Wall Street the factors 
pressing down on the market can no 
longer be readily sorted out. They blend 
into a kind of psychedelic blur—the inter¬ 
mingling of concern over the possibilities 
of a deepening recession accompanied 
paradoxically by a continuing high rate 
of inflation, fears over the possible enlai'ge- 
nient of the wars in Indochina and tlie 
Middle East, worries over possible large- 
scale liquidations by mutual funds with 
share redemptions to meet, and preoccu¬ 
pation with expanding anti-war demcm- 
strations and otlier signs of .social unrest. 

Wall Street's woiries are striking even 
closer to home : with doubts about the 
ability of some brokerage houses actually 
to sur\dve the industry’s own recession. 
The sharp declines in stock values and 
trading volume that have marked the 
long bear market have drastically -reducecl 
firms’ commission revenues, forcing nearly 
all of them to slash costs or cut hack 
operations. One largish house, Hayden 
Stone, last week announced a 10% cut 
in base pay of 3,200 employees. 

'rhi.s is another problem that feeds on 
itself. I'he industry’s concern is that the 
more firms show signs of financial stress, 
the less willing investors will be to entrust 
cash and securities to thejii. The New 
York exchange at the week's end was 
understood to l)e considering a plan to 
increase sharply its special trust funds set 
aside to help to speed up the reimburse¬ 
ment of investors whose a.ssets are tied 
up at a firm in financial difficulties. 

The exchange had $25 mn in such 
funds ($10 mn in cash and $15 mn in 
bank credit) up at the onset of the 
present industry crisis but, with three 
firms having failed in this period (the 
larges-t and most recent, McDonnell and 
Company), the unencumbered balance of 
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the brand that’s exported 
to over 120 countries 

Y.K.K,, including its 22 overseas plants, makes more than 
550,000 kilometers of zippers in one year. Since the dis¬ 
tance from the earth to the moon is 380,000 kilometers, 
this means that Y.K.K. zippers, when laid end to end, would 
reach the moon and almost half way back to earth again. 
Carefully selected raw materials such as cotton, nylon and 
polyester fibers and aluminum, brass, nickel and Detrin’^, 
are imported from throughout the world. These raw mate¬ 
rials are processed at Y.K.K. plants, passing through high¬ 
speed chain machines and other processing machines all 
developed and designed by Y.K.K. The manufactured zip¬ 
pers, which include metal, nylon, polyester and Delrin*, are 
of uniform and highest quality and available in 120 beau¬ 
tiful combination colors. Y.K.K. also makes highly popular 
aluminum sashes for domestic consumption. 

*Du Pont Trad* Mark 

YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 

1, Kanda Izuml-cho. Chtyoda<ku. Tokyo, Japan 
Y.K.K. has affiliated companies in the following 16 countries 

ENOLAND; YKK Fastarnars (Li K.> Ltd U S A.* Yoahida Intarnational Inc. cNaw York) YKK Zippar 
(California) Inc. YKK Zippar (IllinoisHnc. CANADA: YKK Zippar Co. Canada Ltd. NETHERLANDS: 
Yoahida (Nadariand) N V. HONGKONG. YKK Zippar Co. (H.K.) Ltd. TAIWAN: Taiwan Zippar Co.. 
Ltd. THAILAND Union Industrias Corp . Ltd. NEW ZEALAND: Slldafast (N.Z.) Llmltad COSTA 
RICA: Yoahida da Costa Rica Ltda. MALAYSIA: Malayan Zips Sdn., Bhd. AUSTRALIA; YKK 
Australia Pty. Ltd. FRANCE: Yoshtda (Franca) S.A.R.L TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO; YKK Zippar 
CW.DLtd. GERMANY: YothWa (Dautachaland) O.m.h.H ITALY- Yoahida foaaanasa S.p.A EL 
SALVADOR; Yoahida da El Salvador S.A. 





lyodier 

bank 


Lloyds Bank \irope provides directly or 
through its w^lly owned subsidiaries 
a comprehende domestic and * 
international Ijnking service in Belgium, 
Holland, Frant and Switzerland. 

The Bank also as a stockbroking 
subsidiary in ^sterdam. 

Some of the servUs of 

lioyds Epmk Eurqpe 

Accepting deposis in Sterling, 

Eurodollars or oter foreign currencies 
at fully competiti^ rates. 

Issuing NegotiablCertificates of Depoait 
in Sterling and U.i, I^ljars. 

Short or medium trm loans in Lcmdon 
or on the Continetv 
Discounting Forei|^ Curreiu:y Bills. 
Guidance to BritUh:ompanies wishing to 
ei^wnd abroad. 

International Portfblo Management in 
Switzerland. 

Bto adO eHee t 100IMI >4all, Lo n do n , 
>ai6TBlUD|AM • ANTWERP' BIAIIRTTZ • BORPBAIIX 
RRUSSBLS • CALAIS • CAN)«S • (»NBVA • LB HA VRE 
UU£< MON1BGARIX3 • Niqs • FAIUS • ROrnVtk^ 
IKXJBAIX • ST. JRANMLI^ 
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Uie trust funds has been reduted to 517.5 
mn. The governors t^e New York 
e>cchange are exjjected to allocate 
another $30 run from its building funds 
as a stopgap supplement, A longer range 
plan to set aside $100 mn, in all probab^ 
lity through a special levy on nieinbers, 
also has been receiving close study. 

When a firm is in the sort of trouble 
that calls for resort to the trust funds, the 
money is mainly usetl to extract securities 
from cu.stomers’ margin accounts ; 
those clients own only a portion 
of the securities, -While the brokerage 
house that extended the credit ,ha> 
generally pledged the securities (which 
in these circumstances it jxirt-owiis) tc 
hnance its own operations. When suef 
a firm becomes inoperative the exchangi 
usually uses tlie trust funds to pay off m 
banks and thereby e,xtricate the semritiei > 

The investor then has the choice of pac¬ 
ing the balance he owes on the securitjs ? 

or directing that they be delivered into a/^ ^ ^ portrait ? 

margin account at another firm. In eiilTr ^dly supporting, for instance by the simple 
event the repayments go back into tie expedient of a revolving flow of funds ? 
trust fund though often not until rn^iJ reason there is no answer to this 

months later. The exchange's move to several other questions is that Mr 

large its own trust funds is clearly ain&e King^ has so far been no more disposed 


a^t lieading off legislation currently-; 
Congress to set up a federal insura 
scheme for brokers and dealers. A sho: 
coming of that programme, according' 
brokers, is that it contemplates insurji 
clients only up to a maximum of 
each, whereas the exchange’s incJei/- 
fication would continue to be oA- 
ended. / 

Whichever way one looks at it, did is 
a dwindling prospect that the 
will turn for the better without *00 
help from outside, sucli as a drasdc 
peace move in Vietnam. Ciloomily r^in, 
that probably suggests smarter foo'ork 
than President Nixon i.s thought caiblc 
of. And the British for .several eeks 
yet are -liable to shake under the 
of such apparently cheerful ^tiral 
slogans as “ Today’s team ; they win 
again.” ■ 


Investors Overseas Se rum 

What to do witi? 
the rhubarb? 

‘ Every story has tfiree sides—ytirs, mine 
and the facts.’ That triangula view of 
the world, according to the IM Street 
journal, stares uji at visitors troru the 
desk of Mr John McCandish ling, once 
they have been admitted to te privacy 
of his sanctum (he alone oprates the 
electronicaliy controlled door) it the top 
of the Security Life Building in Denver, 
Colorado. However, the sh.pe of the 
present questions for the ^43-year-6ld 
niiJiionaire tdnds t-o be circular: 
pointedly, what extent iit the rekuc 
c^ratipn , he lias launched fyr Investors 
j Overseas Services likely to 3e a nierry- 
on which the oulposts of the 
con$KkH?able King empire faiACoxne mutu- 


to meet the' press than the previous 
incumbents in Geneva. In the several days 
of unrelieved crisis wliich culminated in 
the deposing last Saturday of Mr Corn- 
feld and Mr tlowett (as chairman and 
pre.sidenf respectively), paving the way 
to the agreement with Mr King on 
Monday, there was scarcely a bleep of 
information from the beleaguered head¬ 
quarters. If that was indicative of the 
bitter in-figliting then in progress, it also 
stood to be seriously demoralising for 
both salesmen and shareholders of lOS 
funds, the more .«o as net redemptions 
had reportedly risen to a rate of $5 mn 
a day. The mere fact of Mr King’s 
arrival with a $40 mn line of credit has 
yet to make much impression on the share 
price of the parent (at $4.85 at mid-week 
it had lost ground since the week¬ 
end), the inference being that he will need 
to start talking pretty roon in order to 
restore confidence and achieve a turn- 
round in tile group’s cash flow. 

Meanwhile the omens are hardly 
propitious. The stock markets keep on 
going down, adding to the disenchant¬ 
ment with fund performances in general. 
The financial e.stabILshnient has no 
reason to prefer Mr King to his pre¬ 
decessors at lOS, while part.s of it may 
even be aggrieved that he has snatched 
the rhubarb from out of ihcir pot. The 
pre.sumption had been that almost any 
band of rescuers would have wanted 
control as part of its price. It is one of 
the mysteries that Mr Ki«g has evidently 
settled for less; under,tlie terms so far 
announced his consortium* would have 
control for three years, the period for 
which it would exercise the Corhfeltl-' 
Cowett votes (the shares concerned are to 
be held in a trust), after which the status 
quo ante would he restored. Tt i.s true 
that the King intercsta Will had the 
right to subscribe^ ioti a blodl^ of 
stock (exact option undi.sclosed) at $4 a 


share, but reports suggest that this would 
give a maximum holding of 20%. 

The impression in New Yoiic is that 
V Mr King has acted characteristically 
enough. In Europe, however, there is some 
; ^discussion about the defensive qualities 
' 'of the arrangement, seen a^inst the 
existing investment in Mr King’s com- 
- panics by certain lOS funds as well as 
tfhehr joint ownership of oil and gas rights 
over 20 mn acres of the Canadian Arctic. 
The valuation of these oil rights, in which 
the lOS stake has been held through its 
Fund of Funds, has lurked in the back¬ 
ground lor several weeks. The question is 
Whether they ought 10 have been 
upvalued from a cost price of $ 11 mn to 
more than 5160 mn (approximately $8 
an acre) merely because the sale of a 
fraction of the holding had fetched $14 
an acre. 

Mr King’s prospects will be clearer 
when last year’s audited reports of lOS 
and Fund of Funds finally become avail¬ 
able, when he has axS.sembled and 
announced his consortium, and when he 
gets his answer from the Securities and 
Exchange Commission as to whether the 
three-year suspension of IDS fund sale.s 
to Americans could be lifted. 

Nippon Electric 

Obstinacy paid 


( 3 ne of the brightest stars in the 
Sumitomo firmament, Nippon Electric 
did not find its excellent results—^profits 
up 30% to £24 mn at the pre-tax level 
—particularly well received in this week's 
Tokyo markets. That was partly the 
fault of impiorted nervouxsness about 
prices in general which has put a stopper 
on last week’s tentative rally; partly the 
result of the investment disfavour that 
ixS overhanging the electrical industry in 
particular. In fact the company is still 
flattered by the prospective earnings 
multiple (allowing for some £5 mn extra, 
pretax, from the consolidated figures due 
out next month) of about 12 at midweek, 
comparing with under 7 for Matsushita 
on first quarter earnings. 

The argument for Nippon Electric is 
its computer division, which has just 
begun to show profits (this is one of die 
main reasons for the profit jump, together 
with progress in integrated circuit semi¬ 
conductors and higher exports). 
Matsushita opted out of computers in 
1963, and only brave and Chc 
obstinate—^Nippon El^trk ipay be 
counted as both—stuck it out. The 
company has a domestic market sh^e 
m computers of about 15 %, level iwth 
Fujitsu. But it is not runnin|; imo Iti^ng 
probtems as much as this nvaL 

Nippon Electric’s goo<J «h^neerj^ 
record (shown in 
ca^ns and ^ 

anpthcr part bf/,tho 

fo^ners iher^s^ their ij^ldingv in ^e 
company to over iTi^ Hnis year* 
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I^^HGood crops 

aren’t just a^BB 
matter of chance. 
Theyll^^lmust 

■ be protected. 

f5 

t 


Mllcl«w hat always bean a thraat to caraalt and 
ratpontibia for raducad yialds. Up to 20% of 

tha crop can ba icwL 
Now *CaHxln hat changad all thia. 


Since 1969 mildew effect hee been 
dremeticelly controlled on flelde of 
cereete wtiM (^CellNin hee been 
used. 

This product oontetne e new eotive 
IngrecHent developed by BASF. 


It ie ebeorbed by the plente end 



fhekee thehi reii^ to mildew. 
The fermor^e lebour coeie do not 
riee ee e foeuH of uelnp ^Cetbctn 


BASF padiM' far ^ pKpp raat In. .all"fiipd^ 


beoeuee tt o«i bo eppHed wlih 
other crop protOellon pnMhiete In 
one opereflof^ 

#Celjeln Is only one of the mmy 
•uoceiful product! from the comp* 
rehenelve renoe of BASF crop ' 
protection produote. to which 
^AHoep, tl^emhi, ^Ntafltox end . 
Meeemid eiee betong. Developed 
end teeted In oloee ooopereiion 
with fermeie. 


BASF 




Our 74/ isn't just one bi^^ cockt.iil |)artv. 


in /\fiis 7^/ 
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Teacher _ 

The high road br 
the low road 

Teadier has got from novYhere to :i 
market share of about i8% by its first- 
class marketing. But the facts of life in 
the home whisky trade are hard. 
Distillers has got well over half of it and 
will hot nudge the price up. So, taking 
the 44s per bottle duty out of the 
retail price of around 50s leave.s prccicjus 
little profit for anyone. In spite ■ of 
bCL’s immobility, Teacher and Bell 
announced in March that they would put 
the price up 1 he problem is whellnn 
whisky drinkers' natural l)iand loyalt\ 
stops them deserting to one of the Distil¬ 
lers' labels—or will Teacher and Bell have 
to spend a hefty pait of the increased 
revenue on advertising to stop tlie 
desertion’:* 'ThLs is of special relevance to 
'feacher as nearly half its sales 
are in the low-profit home market. 

Profit for the year fell slightly, from 
mn to Ail.3 mn, mostly because 
of the return to normal in exports to 
the United States whidi had been especi¬ 
ally high in 1968 dianks to pre-dock 
strike buying. Wliat liappens next year 
depends on whether the volume of home 
sales stays up and how much of the 
inciTase sticks to the distillers. Assuming, 
for the sake t>f argument, that is 
more pioiil i.'^ iinule on the 8oo,ooo-o(hl 
ca.ses it .sells at home, that would add 
i.s 4d to the current earnings per share of 
4.> ;jd, changing the p/e rating at 47s 
from II tf) 8.J. 

Australian industrials 

Gripes! 

Sydney 

C 3 n the theory that froth always .subsides, 
the collapse of the Australian mining 
market was predictable. "Wliat was not, 
however, was the sharp slide this year in 
industrial share prices, which had already 
been languishing for iB months. Even 



befoie the markets were knocked side¬ 
ways by Street this inonth the 

Sydney all-share index had dropj^ed rj 
this year ; since then the break lias 
become one of 20%. 

Industrials waned during the Poseidon 
boom a.s some investors turned .sjxxru- 
lators and transfeired their money from 
industrial to mining shares. However, 
when rile profit-taking began in January 
and February they failed to do what .some 
market men Jiad predicted, that is, invest 
then gains in indusliials. Instead 
they seemed to lie luinging on for another 
run in the speculative mining market and 
some have no doubt been using tlieir wins 
t> make the provisional tax ])aymenf^ 
now becoming due. 

Wall Street apart, the hear influence 
of consequence lias been a surge m 
interest rates. Fhe pace of development 
plus capital raisings overseas hv 
.Au.stralian mining vcnlures have helped 
dispel the in.sularity t>f the .\u.stralian 
fixed intcre.st market, bringing its 
traditionally low intere.st rates into lino 
with the international pattern. Ihis 
process was becoming evident towartls 
the end of last year but since then with¬ 
drawal of central bank support for bond 
prices has icsultcd in a sharj) jump in 
intere.st rates. -The support was with¬ 
drawn in a hid to curb tlie infiationaiv 
etTccts of last October's election budget. 
On April joth a Commonwealth loan was 
announced at a top long-term rate of 7‘'o 
a full point above the February coupon. 

The effectiveness of the nioney stpiceze 


has been demonstj'ated by tlie under¬ 
subscription of recent debenture raisings 
by two blue chip industrials, retailers 
Myers Emporium and G. J. Coles. Botli 
offered 8%, then a peak rate. The ne.xt 
offering, by Blue Metal Industries, \vus 
pitched at a top rate of 9% and Wales 
Properties, a subsidiary of the l^ank of 
New South Wales, has prematurely closed 
a debenture issue, .scheduled to remain 
open for six months, apparently Ijecause 
of the need to reformulate its strategy. 

It seems generally agreed that 
industrial sliare prices have discounted 
the higher interest rates. Yield.s compare 
favourably witli other foreign markets 
and if anything should be lower, con¬ 
sidering growth prospects. Many 
companies have recently increased then 
intenin di\'idends and foreca.s-t improved 
earnings fur the current year. Brokers 
are pointing out that a number of 
industrials offer both high yields and 
growth prospects, making them seemingly 
cast-iron bets. Some of those now 
apj)earing in broker'*' recommendations, 
such as Conicng Holdings (manufacturer 
of rail and road carriages and earth 
moving eepaipment) and Gibson Kelile 
Industries (industrial and sanitation 
chemicals group), cannot claim to have 
an international following. Others, such 
as Dunlop Australia, Rothmans of Pall 
IVIall (Australia) and H. C. Sleigh, mu.it 
he on the way to acrpiiring it. flrowth 
fxitcntial is not' lacking either in such 
newcomers to the lists as Nicholas, 
Arnotls and I'uhcmakcr^ All three are 
now .selling waN below issue price, a sad 
indication of the cunent state of the 
industrial .share market. But while New 
York prices call the tune there looks like 
being lots of sadness all round. 

Confectionery 

Sticky fingers 

Given the difficulties of food manu¬ 
facturers last year, the re.suIts of tfie 
two major British confectionery groups, 
Rowntrcc Mackintosh and Cadbury 
Schweppes, have turned out rather 
better than one might have expected. 
True, Cadbury Schweppes ended up 


RESULTS OF THE WEEK 



Turnover 

Pretax profits 

Eamingei 

Price 

6 mths 

P/E 

Chairman's 

Chairman 



change 


change 


change 

on Wed. 

change* 

ratio 

payt 



mn 

% 

mn 

% 


% 


% 


000 


Better than expected 









a 



BunzI 

n/a 

n/a 

£5 

- 9 

£0.09 

- 7 

£0.76 

-16 

a 

£16 

G. G. BunzI 

Foseco Minsep 

£39 

+ 17 

£6 

+ 16 

£0.06 

+ 11 

£1.271 

-14 

24 

£23 

E. Weiss 

Nippon Electric 

¥196,040 

+ 10 ¥20,280 

+ 30 

¥17 

f 6 

¥256 

-24 

15 

n/a 

K. Kobayashil 

Readicut Int'l 

, £21 

-+■ 5 

£3 

n/c 

£0.05 

+ 1 

£0.29 

“ 7 

11 

£23 

F. A. Nevvhouse 

Rowntree Mack. 

£113 

+ 9 

£7 

+ 5 

£0.36 

- 4 

£4.34 

-_7 

12 

£16 

D. J. Barron 

Mu^ ae expected 












Teacher (Dist.) 

£31 

+ B 

£2 

- 9 

£0.20 

- 11 

£2.35 

+30 

12 

£9 

R. M. Taacher 

Wiggins Teape 

_cri6 

+14 

£8 


£018 

- 2 

£2.40_ 

-11 

13 

£5 

M. R. Norman 

Disappointing 

Assoc. Portiand 

n/a 

n/a 

£15 

- 22 

£0.11 

- 29 

€1.87 

-17 

16 

£43 

Sir J. Reiss 

Robertson F'ds 

£19 

n/c 

£t 

-- 18 

£0.06 

- 20 

£0.674 

-21 

11 

n/a 

C. J. Robertson 

United Drapery 

£125 

+ 6 

Ct4 

- 3 

£0.06 

n/c 

£0.874 

- 8 

14 

£10 

J. A. Sampson 


% per share * share pidee f previous ye^ n/a not availeWe ipresident n/c no ,change 
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some £2 mn below its pre-tax forecast at 
£18.1 mn and even this result was masked 
by the relatively better performance of 
Schweppes. But Rowntree Mackintosh 
actually beat its 1968 result by 5%, 
turning in £7.07 mn before tax compared 
with £6.73 mn in 1968, and a forecas? 
for the year of £6.88 mn. 

The background for teth could hardly 
have bwn tess favourable. Cocoa prices 
went wild, fluctuating between £390 and 
£430 a ton until the crash to £350 a 
ton at the end of December. At Cadbury’s 
there was some annoyance that the firm 
had been caught out—it is after all one 
of the world’s major consumers and has 
been in the business for 40 yeans. But 
whereas in 1968 it had been able to make 
a dealing profit in terminal cocoa trans¬ 
actions of £1.5 mn, stock losses last 
year would have unbalanced the pro¬ 
fit and loss account. Rowntree appears 
to have been more successful in its 
purchases and claims not to have been 
too seriously affected by cocoa 
gyrations, though the preliminary state¬ 
ment does complain about the sharp 
increase in cocoa bean costs. 


That, however, was just one of the 
adverse factors and one which should 
not be a major problem this year. Like 
everyone elscj the companies are wor¬ 
ried most by labour and transport 
costs. Cadbuiy Schweppes employs 36,000 
people in Britain, Rowntree Mackintosh 
23,000, With the 10% average wage 
increases currently being asked for, and 
wtith the possibility of parity claims with 
heavier industry plus equal pay for 
women adding more pressure, the 
wage bills for the two companies could 
b<! increased by anything between £2 mn 
and £5 mn. Transport costs, too, could 
accelerate the erosion of margins which 
occurred last year, and the relatively 
small rationalisation which the groups 
have been able to effect (mainly in 
this area) have hardly dented overall 
costs. 

Against this cost background the 
growth of the domestic confectionery 
market from £284 mn to £306 mn last 
year represented no increase in terms of 
volume. But the shaved weights that the 
manufacturers offered should have helped 
out on profitability. Distributors’ mark¬ 
ups, however, increased by some 10% to 
£101 mn, indicating tougher competition 
to tie up supermarket business. In this 
context, the 8% sales increase to 
£262 mn for Cadbury Schweppes, and 
the 9% increase to £113 rnn for Rown¬ 
tree Mackintosh, on narrowed margins 
and not a lot of scope for new 
business in Britain, must make for 
caution about the current year. 


Both compaiiies benefited substantially 
from their overseas sales, Rowntree 
lihbwing a particularly good percentage 
improvement in Europe, where sales were 
50% up at £9 mn, out of toul overseas 
sato of £25.5 mn. Cadbury Schweppes^s 
one-third overseas sales have in factr raised 
Jto'tax chatip by 4 points to 46%,.Foreign 
still look the most promising 


this year. MeatiwWfe Cadbttfy Schweppes 
is rumoured to be spending a great deal 
of money to promoite its new ” products 
—Smash, Marvel, Vinrosa—^nd to open 
up production from the £4 mn cocoa 
b^n processing plant at Chirk. Rowntree, 
on the other band, has exported its 
Ibccess with After Eight to the continent 
and looks for further growth from 
Matchmakers and its recently acquired 
Fbx Glacier Mints. But. all these plans 
must be read with the fact that the 
Castleford factory which was to have 
made its contribution this year will not 
be fully utilised until 1971. Both com¬ 
panies have been affected by the market 
slide, though not so badly as most. With 
Cadbuiy' Schweppes on a p/c of 15^ at 
13s 4d and Rowntree Mackintosh on 12 
at 85s 6d, the former looks rather more 
vulnerable. 


RachU^S^iDrink^ 


Feeling cyclamate 


Rachelle was one of the first of the new 
issues to gallop out of the Burston and 
Texas Commerce Bank ranch. In October, 
1968, an offer for sale was made of 40% 
of the share capital owned by the two 
directors and, at a price of 15s, they 
cleared £300,000 less expenses. The 
company met its prospectus forecast of 
£100,000 profit to January, 1969, and at 
one time the shares hit 27s. Then came 
the cyclamate ban. Some 80% of 
Rachel le’s turnover was in low calorie 
fruit juice, and turnover stopped in its 
tracks as a new product was devised and 
stocks of the old were dumped before the 
ban took effect. So far, a tragedy but not 
a disaster, and at 8s 4d tlie market 
was looking for recovery, basing its 
aspirations on the interim report, which 
came out in Deceniber, that the 
new range of soft booze had been well 
received by customers, and that £50,000 
profit was made in the first half to July. 
It is now possible tliat the loss in the 
second half, which ended six weeks after 
the interim report came out, will be of 
the order of twice that figure. 



This was news at the B&T rodeo, 
which also found out, at the same time 
as shareholders, that a bid of only 2S fid 
was in the offing for Rachelle and that 
the directors had asked for the stock 
exchange quotation to be suspended. 
Ibat suggests an omission somewhere; 
after all, B&T was the company’s 
merchant banker, under whose aegis 
shareholders had been asked to subscribe 
at six times the surprise bid price. And 
B&T is trying to corral a reputation as 
a new issue house. So far, its record has 
not been too bad: there was Old 
Kentucky, which came out at 12s fid and 
was later taken over at 29s; Campari, out 
at 13s, now 15s 4id ; Geers Gross, out at 
21s fid, now a bob higher; Kingsley and 
Keith, out last week at los, and still at 
a modest premium. On the other side 
of the coin, there is Startrite Which has 
fallen, and J&H Transport, dow;n 4s 3d 
since December. Still, the market is in a 
bad enough way without having to be 
reminded that Acts of God and Ministers 
of Health can strike down the occasional 
fizzers. This week B&T opened a 
branch in Manchester, following in the 
footsteps of Hill Samuel, N. M. Roth¬ 
schild, and Ansibacher, and is planning a 
couple of not too gigantic issues 
originating up there. And then there is 
the prospect of financing Houston- 
Manchester trade, as the president of 
Texas Commerce Bank, Mr Ben Love, 
points out. 


KEY INDICATORS 
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Allen Harvey 
& Ross Li m ited 

Bill Brokers and Bankers 

Mr. Michael Allsopp, The Chairman, reports- 

The Company has earned very good profits in the year to 5th April, 1970. 

Business in the first quarter was conducted in an atmosphere of unrelieved 
gloom but the last quarter finished in a burst of confidence with a reduction 
in Bank Rate to 7%%. 

^ We reflect our satisfaction with the present state of affairs and our 
confidence in the future by proposing a final dividend of 14%, making q 
total of 21% compared with 17%% last year. 

^ We have transferred £200,000 to General Reserve, which now stands 
at £1,500,000. 

^ Year by year we gain fresh experience in dealing in foreign currency bills 
and the amount in portfolio at our year end was £7,336,684. 

^ Throughout most of the year we maintained a large stake in the gilt-edged 
market, so that we profited fully from the sharp fall in bond yields in the 
first three months of 1970. 

Our turnover figures for the year to 5th April, 1970 in sterling and dollar 
certificates of deposit were £723 million and $1,658 million respectively and 
show the efforts we have taken to establish the liquidity of these 
instruments and our success in so doing. 

^ Another year of hard work, cheerfulness and loyalty has been achieved by 
the staff, to whom all our thanks are due. The current year is clouded with 
as many uncertainties as it is illuminated by opportunities. 


4 Year Record 1967 -1970 

5.4.67 

5.4.68 

5.4.69 

5.4.70 


£ 

£ 

£ 

f 

Profit for Year after Tax and transfer$ 
to inner reserves 

315,926! 

271,665 

175,381 

313.^7 

Total Capital and Reserves 

3,030,735 

3,198,147 

3,258,660 

3,413,540 

Balance Sheet Total 

100,077,303 

124,023,440 

117,047,746 

126,141,731 

, , Ordinary Dividend (Gross) / 

; IBSiOiOO 

157,500 

157,500 

189,000 


F^r f^epdrt and Accounts pfeaa^ write x6 the Secretary, 45 CornWH. London 
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SDNALUANGE 
LONDON 



INSURANCE CROUP 



The Annual General Meeting of Sun Alliance and 
London Insurance Limited will he held on 
2nd June 1970 in LoiuIoil The folhirtng is an 
abbreviated version of the circulated statement of 
ihephairman, Mr. R. E. Fleming. 

Besults 

Fire and Accident underwriting, after allowing 
for the coht of pensions, shows a loss of f i ,779,000 
against a loss for 1968 of /|Ko4,ooo. Including our 
investment income we are, however, able to show 
you a respectable improvement in the profit 
available to shareholders which after tax is 
£6,084,000 against £4,(985,000 for i(>68. Major 
setbacks have been Home Accident where drastic 
remedial action has been taken, a nasty loss in 
Home Motor and a poor showing from Canada 
which have dimmed our satisfaction in the 
notable turn round in the U.S.A., the spanking 
increase in investment income, some creditable 
overseas figures and an increased surplus from 
the r4fc account. We have increased the final 
dividend by ad, making a total of 5/- per share 
for the year against 3/10 in 1968, and wc have put 
£1,056,000 to reserve against £180,000 for the 
previous year. 

i^ord Aldington, formerly a Vicc-Clhairman, 
has beeh appointed a Deputy- Chairman and 
Mr. H. N. Sporlmrg a Vice-Chairnuin. 

United Kingdom and Eire 

The ending of the Motor 'I'arifT heralded a spate 
of fcbmpetitive offers at rates which it soon 
became evident were uneconomic. The close of 
the year saw a general increa.se in rates which, if 
the present wage inflation for repairers is any 
guide, will have to rise still further. Our purpose 
in introducing Motorplafn, with its lower admini¬ 
strative costs, was to produce an attractive jMlicy 
to protect our more desirable business and we did 
not reduce our terms for conventional motor 
insurance. 

It is to be hoped that recent experience will 
discourage a second spree of price cutting when 
the Household Tariff ends. Our Covcrplan has 
been a signal success and our domestic fire 
business had a good year, free from the storms 
and floods of 1968. 

On the industrial non-motor accident account 
we suffered an unexpectedly severe loss. 'I'hc 
portfolio is being thoroughly overhauled, and 
while there must be a slow-down in expansion wc 
believe that it will lead to a return to profitability. 
Industrial fire losses have again been heavy and 
employers arc having to pay dearly in increased 
premiums for the lower standard of disdpline 
and the more complex industrial processes being 
used. The National and Vulcan Engineering 
Insurance Group colitinues to enhance its 
repuution. 

Life 

He Expansion of our Life business in the 
> was di^pointing, showing an inaease iivnew 


sums assured hut a slight reduction in new 
annual premiums. Much hard work has been 
in\ uK ed in integrating the \arious 1 .ife funds and 
preparing important new activities, which include 
a 1 .ife Linked Deposit plan in partnership with 
the Halifax Building Society, and the Family 
I'und, a unit trust and assurance scheme, in 
partnership with N.M. Rothschild & Sons. 
'J'hcse new ventures, together with planned 
developments, will provide a fresh impetus. The 
introduction last year of Capital Bonuses and our 
increased rates of Reversionary Bonus fully 
illustrate what a fine investment is provided by 
our traditional life policies. Our overseas opera¬ 
tions continued to make excellent progress. 

Marine 

'J'hc expected loss on the 1967 account now 
closed was provided for last year. 'J'hc Marine 
fund now stands at the very satisfactory level of 
142**0 of premium income. We hope that the 
1968 account may throw up a modest profit. 
However, already an ominous increase in total 
losses in the last quarter of 1969, and the 
runaway inflation of costs in the repairing yards 
of the world, make it only too likclv that 1968, 
unless underwriters show a resolute front, will 
turn out to he a single swallow to be succeeded by 
a renewal of the discouraging climate of recent 
> cars. 

Oveneas 

In the United States underwriting looses of 
•Si, 872,000 in 1967 and $934,000 in 1968 have 
been transformed into a profit of $737,000, made 
up of a Marine profit of $1,585,000 (which will 
appear in our figures for 1971) and a Fire 
and Casualty loss of $848,090. Investment income 
increased by $1,000,000, Our fortunes in 
Canada have been reversed with a loss of nearly 
£300,000. We have taken what steps are available 
to us to rectify the position. In Australia the 
overall margin was most satisfactory, and South 
Africa has again produced a creditable result. 
New Zealand for once has shown an under¬ 
writing loss but our Indian business made a 
record profit and wc have recorded an improve¬ 
ment in many uther areas. 

Reinsurance 

I'he Group continues to provide reinsurance 
facilities for selected direct writing companies 
throughout the world. Although 1969 closes 
with a technical underwriting loss we have 
effected widespread improvements in terms and 
conditions and wc hope that we have come to the 
end of this long and unprofitable chapter. 

Investment 

We are indebted to our investment department 
for a splendid increase in income from £7,890,000 
to £0,572,000. The fall in equity and fixed- 
lA^nresl yakHM during Im reducod jho 

margki, between book and . mai'ket values in ;ftc 


General Funds, excluding property appreciation, 
from £48.3 million to £35 million, while in thef:' 
Life Funds the fall is from £65.3 milUbn to 
£44.^ million but the gross yield has risen from 
£6.15. id per cent to f7.os.5d per cm.. The book 
value, of our properries in the General and Life 
Funds is £33 million and over the past four years 
wc have invested some £9.5 million in new 
property acquisitions. 

Prospers' 

Much haS been achieved itt the past few years. 
Wc have effected substantial reductions in our 
expense and commission ratio, oiir Marine 
account is now in good shape, and our reinsurance 
business much (tmlthicr. Oug Americin affairs 
show an overall profit, as do our Operations on 
the Continent of Europe. .All these were areas 
which in past years put a severe strain on our 
accounts, it is tempting* to be optimistic. 
However, those two bugbears of insurance, 
inflation and irresponsibility, are regrettably 
flourishing more vigorous!) than ever. 'Fhey will 
eat up a good deal of our hsrd-won increases in 
premiums. None the less, profitability will remain 
the war-cr> of our Group. 

Much has been accomplished and 1 thank my 
colleagues, members of the various Group 
Boards and Local Directors, our General 
Management, the staff at home and overseas, and 
our agents for their support. I am hopeful that, 
barring catastrophes, they may have the satisfac¬ 
tion of seeing a worthwhile step forward this 
year; it will not be their fault if this does not 
materialise. 

Snimnary of Results .12^ 

£000 £000 


Fire, Accident and Marine 

Premium income t 47 />i 5 132,^31 


11^69 T9f)8 * 

£000 £000 



Revenue "IVansfers 



Fire and 



Accident — i, 77 t> S <)5 

J^arine — — • 

Pension 

Contributions “ —1,390 



(1969 charged to 

Revenue Accounts) . 

L 770 

—804 

Life Profits 

fi 3 » 

372 

Capital Redemption Profits 

50 

142 

Investment Income 

Other Income, including Trustee 

<>,572 

7,890 

Fees 

104 

_Z 4 

Less 

8,585 

7,674 

6J”o Convertible Loan Stock 



Interest 



PROFIT BEFORE 

TAXATION 

Less 

’ 7 . 7 U 

6 . 4*9 

U.K. and Overseas Taxation 

m86 

1.-488 


6,228 

4 . 84 > 

Less 



Minority Shareholders’ Interest 144 

>S6 

PROFIT AVAILABLE 



TO SHAREHOLDERS 

6,084 

4.68s 

GROSS COST OF DIVIDEND 5,0^8 

IbSSS 

PROFIT RETAINED 

1,05^ 

180 



MM 


•After transfer of £.1,500,000 from Investment 
Resfg'yes. 

fiM Q0om BiiiiiidoiiM'w Laae, Lo^ 
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1969 was<s,niggcKj{;y««i'foi’'tiM WiiUaip Qaird Group, a year 
of major t^piurt iMto^ltynrnaai'and^'.ratiQrialisation, of some 
difficultjpi md disappointftl^f.. iRdfiTit, the operating com¬ 
panies Iwve emerged stren’gtlTOfWkf^alfid in good heart to 
exploit tha opportunities whici tlleahcikd. 


RESULTS* 




1968 

Group Net Assets, . 

: «^(X)o 
31,202 

29,826 

Profit before Taxation 

2,509 

3,390 

Profit attributable to 
Ordinary Stock 

1,672 



Dividends 1,235(11%) 1,216(11%) 

6t §tWtfut»bt9 Minings in 1969 of pei OniinBiv^ Sktek iMl, 

Lwng OsMtepment Company confritutgif MjfipraxfmgMy f/-. /TMi » 
imnpIni/gseonMbutmi 2/- pgr unit, ggproximpt^ thg smmg as A». 


The Chairmen, S. A. Field, in his Stetement rdports:: , 

Mining 

As far as operations in Sierra Leone Were cohc^rns^ th^ delays in the 
capital progrenfime end the persistence of tecnnicel problems gave an 
additional impetus taboets that were ajreedy tendfng<strbiilt|ly upwards, 
while production remained beiow the planned level. These factors will 
continue to affect results during the first half of 1970, when major 
additional expense will be incurred. In the second half. $n improve¬ 
ment in production, a return ^ more normal working conditions at the 
mine and the fuU effect of the higher price obtained in tpe European 
market should combine to restore profits to a more satisfactory level. 
The other concerns grouped under Mining, which are primarily engaged 
in broking and the provision of services, did well again in 1969.' 

Textiles 

Following the sale of the Scottish Border knitwear interests to Joseph 
Dawson (Koldings) in April 1970, William Baird Textiles comprises a 
group of companies in the synthetic fibre field which start at the spinning 
stage and go through the production of knitted and woven fabrics to the 
making up of garments, principally for the men's and boys' trade. The main 
growth from now on will come largely from an a^cpension of making-up 
facilities, either acquisition or Internal development 
The considerable developments of 1969 were carried out against a 
background of poor trading conditions in't^ textilq industry, especially 
during the closing months of the year. Condftions in the industry continue 
to be difficult, but there are grounds for believing that the second half 
of 1970 may bring an improvement 
Industrial 

Further profitable growth was achieved last year by Darlington Chemicals, 
1969 was the fifth year of steady progress and the momentum is being 
maintained. ^ ^ 

Responsibility for all Baird's industrial interests are now vested in 


Darlington Chemicals with the transfer to them of Expert Industrial Controls. 

Investment 

The major investment is in Jose|^ dawson. Following the sale to that 
company of the Scottish Border knitwear interests, Baird's holding is 
27% of the total equity. 

The general equity portfolio was liquidated early in 1969. as it appeared 
more advantageous to sell at the high prices then ruling than substantially 
increase bank borrowings to meet the deipands for finance from the 
operating divisions* 

As 1970 progresses, funds should again become available for portfolio 
investment. With major sfock markets around the world in varying states 
of disarray, there msy bebf^portunities to re-enter the markets on advan¬ 
tageous terms. 

Oul;lpdk 

fof, the first half of 1b7Q^ Group results wilt continue to be fleeted ad-^ 
Versely iby the low level of Minlnf^ pr^lts. Tor the year Ss a whole,'the 
operating profit of Sierra Leone Development Company should be above 
the 1969 level but at the net attributable level Mining profit is likely to be 
tower owing to a return to a normal tax charge. Industrial is expecting 
another year of steady progress. Given a return to reasonable operating 
conditions, the profit^ of Textiles should be close to those qf 1969; 
despite the sale of (he Spottisl^ Border companies. Income Trom Invest- 
rriem should be markrtly higher. GroupbH together, the contribution of 
the Interests other than Sierra Leone Development Gompbny. after de¬ 
ducting all charges, should be somewhat hi^er than in the ;pelst two 
years. Overall results should justify the maintenance of the dividend at 


,ttiejpufrent^ 4 'ate 0 ( 11 %. ^ <> 

Lobkirig to yqur Board.hu,every qonfidence.thai thp enepuEagihg 

progreu achieved in 1968 Win be resumed. 

Copies Qfjlii0am^ Bidri 1 aM neeof^s can ba 

obfpMkmJha SiaVincomSmei enupow CJ. 



CHARLES HfLt 
dF^lRlSrOL liMITED 


Extracts from Mr. Richard Hill's statement to 
shareholders 

The profit for the Group in 1969 of £24.1.851, after 
depreciation of £286,077, does not reflect any contri^' 
button to the development expenditure of Dart 
Containerline Company Limited (of which we.own 
one third). The profit from the Group's traditional 
activities was rather better than anticipated, but about 
half of this profit emanated from shiprepairing, ship¬ 
building, engineering and foundry work. 

The formation of Dart Containerline as a new 
international consortium to carry containers trans- 
Atlantic was reported last year. With the help and 
co-operation of our Belgian and Canadian partners the 
venture has made excellent operational progress but. as 
forecast, the expenses of starting this new service have 
not proved light. 

Dart Containerline Company Limited, of which we 
own 33.3%, provides the central directing force of the 
consortium organisation; it is registered in and operates 
from Bermuda. This Company charters ships, containers 
and other equipment required for its operating activities; 
it works with four territorial organisations and the one 
wholly owned by our Group, called Dart Containerline 
Limited, operates entirely within the boundaries of the 
United Kingdom. We also have a 12.3% stake in Dart 
Containerline Incorporated, which is situated in the 
United States and is the operating organisation in that 
territory. 

In March this year Dart Containerline Company 
Limited made arrangements to acquire a majority stake 
in a company which is to operate a new terminal to be 
built in New York, twice the size of the present edhtainer- 
berth at Southampton. Our Group has an indirect 
interest, amounting to just over 17% at the present time, 
in this very large new enterprise. 

The results for 1970, still a transitional year, are even 
more difficult to forecast than they were for 1969. 
Naturally we and our partners are looking forward to 
the delivery this year of the three giant contelnershipb. 
but the one owned by the Bristol City Line will not be 
delivered until the very end of the year so' she will 
earn virtually nothing for us in 1970. Meanwhile, the 
oi^anisation of Dart Contdinerline In the United 
Kingdom and the other marketing territories will have 
to be' built up in preparation for the greatly increased 
Papacity which not be fully operational until 
Janudry 1971. This, toge^er with further development 
expenditure Is bound to make 1970 a difficult year. 

Nevertheless in 1971 the profitability which rhight 
be anticipate if all goes well (with Part Containerline 
carrying iH^ugh containers at reasonable rates and our 
subeitaries flourisbing). should show, after Group 
depreciation of about £700.000. an adequate return on 
the capital employed; bqt from this cash flow large 
sufbs witl be needed to repay the loans which we have’ 
inured. — 

DOCKYARD, BfllSTOL 1, 
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EAGLE STAR 




GROUP 

^In spite of the mixed 
results for 1969, the 
directors, in recommending 
an increase in the dividend, 
are confident that this can 
be maintained for 1970.^^ 

SIR BRIAN MOUNTAIN 
RKPORTING TO SHAREHOLDERS 


RESULTS FOR 1969, Our 1969 accounts show an impres¬ 
sive declaration of profits for policyholders and shareholders 
resulting from the actuarial valuation of the United Kingdom 
life funds, and a gratifying rate of increase in investment 
income. But these results were marred by exceptional losses 
in the fire and accident departments both at home and 
overseas. 

In the life departments, premiums totalled a record £41.9m. 
(1968 £30.6m.) and new sums assured £312m. (1968 £234m.). 
In spite of intense competition and increasingly selective 
underwriting we were also able to incease our total fire and 
general premium income (including marine, aviation and 
transport) to £79.3m. (1968 £73.3m.). 

The directors have recommended a final dividend of Is. 2.4d. 
(6p) per share to be paid on 15th July, making a total pay¬ 
ment of 2s. 2.4d. (lip) per share for the.full year on the 
ordinary share capita) as increased by the one-for-two scrip 
issue made last July. This dividend represents an increase of 
Hi per cent, on 1968. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT. There was an underwriting loss of 
£6,987,(X)0' the worst in our experience. As I reported in 
the interim statement, a loss for the year was expected on 
the trends apparant at that time by the second half of the 
year was even more disappointing than could have been 
foreseen. 


MARINE AND AVIATION. In the marine and aviation 
departments the net premium income of £9.5m. shows a 
satisfactory increase of £1.5m, 

FUTURE PROSPECTS. In fire and accident business, any 
forecast of future results must be subject to a considerable 
degree of uncertainty. There are, however, encouraging signs 
that insurance markets at home and abroad are becoming 
aware that insurance business cannot be transacted in- 
defipitely at inadequate rates of premium. Motor and liability 
rates are being increased in 1970, and the general outlook; is 
healthier than it was a year ago. We have taken, and are 
continuing to take, many steps to improve the situation, 
but it is characteristic of our business that the effects of 
remedial action take time to emerge. 

Whilst, therrfore, we cannot assume that a profit will result 
from our general business in 1970, we have every reason to 
ekpect that there will be a marked improvement. In 1970 
life profits or£1.5m. will be transferred to proht and loss 
account, supplemented by an adjustment of £lm. in respect 
of franked investment income of that year. The upward 
trend of investment income may be expected to continue, 
even though not at so brisk a pace as in 1969. In spite, there¬ 
fore, of the,mixed results for 1969, the directors, in recom-* 
mending an increase in the dividend, are confident that this 
cAn be maintained for 1970. ' ' 





Interfund 


an investment fund recog¬ 
nised by the itaiian Gov¬ 
ernment, announces that 
its first ten-month period 
of business ended on 
March 31st 1970 with a 
capitai appreciation of 92 
U.S. cents per share, or 

9 - 20 % 

Interfund: 
your savings at 
work for your f uturO 

The promoters of Interfund are: IMI - Istituto Mobiliare 
Italiano; Banco di Siclli^ Monte del Paschi di Sienaj 
SAIFI Finanziaria S.p.A.; sOFID r Society Finanziamenti 
Idrocarburi S.p.A.; Benk Mees & Hope N.V,; Morgan 
Grenfell & Co. Ltd.; Morgen Guaranty Int. Finance Corp;; 
Finnat Investments S.p.A. 

Information on Interfund is available at leading tMRlke 
and other flnahbtal institutions, or djrei^ frorh: 

§ ftaifinanxhuria Intemaaionale iLpA. 
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CREDITO ITALIANO 

JOINT STOCK COMPANY 

Incorporated in: GENOA, Head Office: MILAN 

Capital paid up: Lit. 45/000,000,000 Reserve Fund: Lit. 13,200,000,000 

The ordinary shareholders' meeting which was held in Genoa on April 28, 1970 has approved the 

BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1969 


UABIUTIES 

OaiMtal (80,000,000 Mrea of hit. 

500 «Mh) . Lit. 30,000.000,000 

RcMTVft Fund . 0,200,000,000 

Depodlt and Savlnci Aoeounti lAl 612.208,6H.6$6 

Curreot Aoeountn . 2,700,453,026,080 

Chwtatm OttMtaodlnc. 62.804,268.046 

- 3 

RedUnouot of Mila . Ltt. 

Bilto r«eaived for eolleotlon from CiMtomen . 

Acoeottaens And Endorsements ... Lit. 4,MS,878,207 

GuaraotMt and Oooflnnod OzoiUta ai3,2S2.744,33'i 


30,200.000.000 


,303,564,809.620 

100.280,224,348 

135.198,430,554 


ASSETS 

Cash . Lit 133,243.280.866 

Fundn with the Bank of towe ... 205,411.334,344 

- 338.654.624.212 

Funds with other Banks . Lit. 646,223,621.798 

Ordlnaty Treasury Bills . LU. 247,567,900,000 

Other seeurlUes of, or suaranteed 
hy the Oovenunetit. bomU issued 
by Govemniittrkt-contTOlIed Bodies 
and special credit inBt)Ltinioiui .. 286.187.365,511 

Sundry bonds . 8.570,232,505 

ShaKS . 7,620.724,226 


Sundry Acoounts .. 

Rebates in favour of 1070 . 

Proflta hrouglit forwaid from previous years 
Net profit for the year . 


- 217,871,622.538 

.. Lit. 164,436,520,730 
.. ,, 10,600,607,334 

.. S-l. 152,935 

.. ,, 3,590.269,088 

Ut. 4^0647777^64^ 156 


CROSS ACCOUNTS 
Desmsiltors of BecuriUes: 

as OoUateral . 

for Safe Oustody . 


Lit. 8.176,171,102 
. 2,0)41.759.740.212 


- 2,M9.936.911,314 

Ut 6 ,Ti4'7V3.5©7.470 

The sharehoMen* meeUng lina furthermorp; 

--audited Ut. I.OOO.OOO.OOO to ineraasind the reserve; 

—fined thie dividend, for the Unasolal year 1969 at Ut. 42.50 for ev««ry shar 


Bills receivable . Lit 

Bills rediscounted . 

Contango Loans ... 

Advances to Customers . 

Bills for collection . 

Participation in “ Mediobanoa- 
Banca dl Credito Flnanziarlo " Lit 
PaTtlcipatlon in “ Credlto Pondia* 

no” . 

Sundry pa/rilcipatlons . .. 

Liabilities of Customers for Acoep- 

tahoes and Endorsements .Lit. 

Liabilities of Customers for 
Guarantees and Confirmed 

Credits ... 

sundry Aecounts . 

Buildings . 

Furniture and E3qutpment . 

CROSS ACCOUNTS 
SeoMirltles deposited 

an Coltauterai . Lit. 

for Safe Custody. : 


Of ut. 600 nominal value. 


286.187.365,511 

8,570,232.506 

7,620.724,226 

361,654,797,068 

100,280,224.348 

27,074.076,822 

1.600,916,241.802 


649,946,222,242 


2,089.926,240.040 


. Ut. 111,507.992,381 


2,069,158.826 


3.877.783,872 

6.952.035,050 


4.588,878,207 


13,798,977.748 


213.282.744.331 217,871,622,538 

.Lit. 70.734.782.196 

. 15.114,563,000 

. 1 

Lit. 4,064.777,646; 166 


8,176.171,102 

2,041,769,740,212 


— 2,040,935.911,314 

Ut. '6,1147713.557,470 


PHCENIX 

ASSURANCE COMPANY llMITED 


Summary of the Statement by the Chairman, A ^ w faf raol funds of certain subsidiaries. Aviation profits 

Viscount Da L'/$fe.VfC„K.G*,P.C;G,C.M.G., M yCai Ul iCfll enabled an amount of £97,000 to be trans- 

G,C.V.0„ F.C.A,, on the Directors* Report ferred to Profit and Loss account. In the LIFE 

end Accounts for the year ended 31st Qj TO Will department the dynamic expansion contin- 

December, 1969. ued. Group total new sums assured world- 


1969 was a yaar of real growth. Premium income advanced by 
£16M to exceed £100M for the first time. Investment Income 
increased by £1.3M to over £6M. In line with the general experience. 
Fire and Accident underwriting results worsened by comparison 
with 1968 but substantial earnings from the Life department 
together with a transfer from the Marine and Aviation account 
enabled us to achieve a higher overall profit—£4.4M compared 
with £3.5M In 1968. 

A vigorous policy of expansion was pursued and important 
developments were completed or initiated in France. Kenya. India. 
Australia and New Zealand. At home we made an additional 
investment in the Unit Trust industry as a result of the merger of 
Ebor Securities with the Save li Prosper Group. 

UNDERWRITINQ RESULTS FIRE and ACCIDENT pre¬ 
miums advanced by £13M to £77M but the losH from 


wide rose to £252M against £163M for 1968. 
In the United Kingdom, new sums assured amounted to £198M, 
an increase of 56%. The last triennial (annual henceforward) 
valuation Of the Life fund took place as at the 31 st December, 1969 
and £1.8M was transferred to Profit and Loss account. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT The Group net profit amounted 
to £4^445 000 compared with £3,527,000 in 1968. As the 
£1,800,Q00 Life profits brought into Profit and Loss account 
relate to a tiiennium, an amount of £1M has been transferred to 
General reserve. The Oirectoi;^ recommend a final dividend of 
IQd. per share making a total dividend of 1/6d. per share for 
the year. 

After providing for the dividend, the balance carried forward 
ir^ Profit and Loss account is £3,282,000 (£2,781,000 
in 1968). 


these departments toitalled £1,756,000. 

MARINE and AVIATION pii^hjms advanced by 
C3.1M to £9.7M. After etrengt^ifi^ dva. Merine 



The year thus ended with our financial resources 
strengthened. The Company faces t^a challenge of 
the 'seventies with confidence. 
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Waterfold Glass limited 
AnnudlReport1969 


’Hie following are extracts front 
the Statement of the Chainnan, 
Mr. P. W. McGrath, at the 
Annual General Meeting which 
was held on Tuesday, 12th May. 
in Dublin. 

Accounts. 1 ’he profit for the twelve 
months ended ^isi December, 
1969, is almost as high as that 
earned for the previous 18 months. 
The increased profit is due to a 
considerable increase in Sale.s, 
partii'ularly on export markets 
and is also due to the fact that 
our new factory hecame fully 
operative during the year which 
enabled us to increase produc¬ 
tion further. The Profit before 
I'a.Kation aiiiounls to £910,898 
comparefl with an amount of 
£913,^99 for the previous 18 
months. The Net Assets of your 
Company now exceed £'^,000,000. 
It is propo.sed to pay a Final 
Dividind of iaj% which, together 
with the Interim Dividend of 10%, 
will make a total <»f aai**/© for the 
year. 

Markets. Last year I dealt with 
the devcJopnients taking place in 
the marketing of our prnduet.s, 
the expansion in the number of 
countries to which we were .selling 
and our Programme of Marketing 
Surveys and Kxplorations. Our 
efforts in all these directions 
I'ontin.ied unabated during the 
year and visits by various members 
of your Management and Market¬ 


ing Organisation wttt made to 
several < uintries abroad. 
Expttfision. St this stage I should 
clarify the various steps in our 
Kxpansion Programme on our 
new site at Kilbarry. Stage 1 
involved the initial develc^ment of 
• he site and the installation of all 
the Jacihties for the melting, 
.nanulacture and cutting of Crystal 
Glass. Stage 2 was an expansion of 
this initial development. Stage 3 
wan concerned with facilities even 
larger than Stage i and 2 com¬ 
bined and it is hoped that this 
important expansion will be in full 
production during the autumn. 
Your Management iia.s foi some 
time pa.st been concerning itself 
with long-term planning and has 
devoted itself not only to the 
immediate future but with the 
likely trend of developments for 
periods many years in advance. 
Your board has now decided to 
proceed immediately with Stage 4 
of our Development Programme. 
When it i.s completed the vast bulk 
of the Company's capacity will 
have been moved to the new .site. 
It is hoped this will be during the 
late summer of 1972. 

It has al.'io becti decided to proceed 
immc‘diately with the erection of 
a modern and well-equipped 
showrexjm and office block thus 
providing proper facilities for oiir 
visitors and adniinistrution. 

'rhi‘ Report and An ount.s were 
adopted. 


COURAGE 

In hit circulattd stattment 
Mr. R. H. Courage, Chairman of 
Courage Barclay 4 Simonde 
Umited, reporte: 

0 The rate of growth of our beer tales again exceeded the national 
average by a substantial margin. 

0 Significant expansion of Tavern Keg. Courlage Light Ale, Keg Harp 
and canned beer tales. 

0 Output of the reconstructed London Brewery exceeded the rate of 
a million barrels per annum. 

0 Charles Kinloch & Co. and Arthur Cooper (Wine Merchant) both 
Increaaed turnover and profit. 

0 Export and overseas Intereata had a auccesaful year's tradirvg. Direct 
export profits exceeded the previous year's good rasulta. 

0 Current earnings expected to show further algniflcant rise and it 
ia hoped that at least increased dividend of 14^% will be paid on enlarged 
Ordinary capital. 


0 Summarlsad Group Results INe/TO 

Profit before Interest and tax £11.188.000 

1908/08 1 
£10,830.000 

1 d7oiIlTTn7TniMMRM*B^0 

E8.808A80 

HflHiALLLkLJi 

k JTTjTTl iTmn^MM^MBBRMR 

—"'fi ^’1 


Earnings per Ordinary share 


WEEIMimM 

Ordinary Interim and proposed 
final dividends per share 

1sS4d(US%) 

1s3>4d (12 85%) 1 

11 for 18 capitalisation iatua and ahare split from 18a. to 5a. units | 



0 Earnings por ordinary share represent a return of 22-1% — a 
■ignifleant Improvement over the previous year's figure of 20%—and 
•how that the rate of growth in earninge for ordinary ahareholdera in 
previous years has been well maintained. 

0 21 new houses were opened wd 23 •major afteratione to 
exMng prcupeTtiee oesned out. 


Cep/es of Ihc report and accounts and accompanying Chairman*# 
Sfaloment may he ohia/ned on reguest fiwn Tho Secrala<y of the 


.. f 'v'- W 



THE 1070 SHAPE OF VICKERS 

“From this phase of reconstnictioB Vickers emerge; 
in a new form . .. The extent of thft change is wd 
illustrated by the fact that at the end of 1969 tra¬ 
ding capital emplbyed in the new sectors - printing 
machinery, office equipment and chemical engineer¬ 
ing - represented 36% of the total trading capital 
employed by Vickers compared with 5% at the end 
of 1964.” 

Trading Profh 
After Depreciation 

1969 1968 
£m Im 

Shipbuilding, Marine Engineering 
and Armament 2-8 3-0 

Engineering 1-5 i-o 

Printing Machinery and Supplies 1-9 o-6 

Office ivlachinery, Equipment 
and Supplies 2-1 i -i 

Chemical Engineering 0-3 o-1 



Points from 
Mr.W.Stuart Philcox's 
Statement 


Group Profits after Depreciation but before Taxaition were 
£4,666,925. These Profits arc, once again, a record and consider¬ 
ably better than we anticipated at the time we issued our 
Interim Statement. Our supply difficulties, with their adverse 
eflccts on costs, continued during the second half of the year 
but offsetting these costs more quickly than expected were the 
increasing benefits accruing from the merger of tfic activities 
of Dictograph Telephones Limited with the rest of the group. 

A final dividend of i8% is recommended making 28% for 
the year compared with 26.9% for 1968, The Directors further 
recommend a i-for-10 scrip issue. 

i'hc increased level of business planned for the group during 
19^9 was comfortably achieved and an ieVen h'igher levcl is 
planned for 1970. In the United Kingdom, 1969 was a quite 
ouisianding year for businejss taken. Not only was it an all- 
time record year but no less than seycti of the individual months 
of the year were all-rime record months in their owxi ri^ht. 
The full range of T.R, Services played their part in achieving 
■these figures and, indeed, new business mken was 504% to 
telephones and 49.6% for services other than telephones PAB.X. 
bu$ine.ss taken was once agaip a record. , 

Having reviewed the progress of the Group’s subsidiaries 
in the United Kingdom and the overseas cobtpanto, the 
Chairman continued r ' j , ; 

We arc already establishing new records for. the early part 
of 197*1 and business secured during the first four months is 
comfortably ahead of that for the same ptrUUd' laat 
Providing industry and commerpe retain their’ coh^ciaaj.duribg 
a period of increasing Government preoccupation with the 
run-up to a Gieneral Election, then I ^have little doubt that 
ipyoMwin be 
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Ruskit f HomeprK 

. ^Woiiderioaf PIN JAR 

:hoos_^^^^ 

iALL-BNE (5§^Qi0 

_ 

-^NE “■ H^eprid^^ 


Mr. Michael Vernon reports on 1969 


• Total sales at record level but margins much 
reduced by steep rises in raw material prices 
and other costs, by tax imposition on pet 
foods and by price controls. 

• Substantial improvement in the second half 
of the year compared with the disappointing 
results in the first half. The Board expects an 
improvement in profits for the current year. 



'vfonaeaoaf Shapes iXnkum 

IHomepridc | 

I>NE 

lir^ANE 


' SALIENT FIGURES 
Sales 

Total nM aasets 
Numt>tr of emptoyoee 
Profit b^fpra tax 

ih9 f^9pott aptf Acboi//»ra M wwtmtbh from t/w S^niary, Ordfnwv dividend tor the. year 

Limitad, 0/(^ Chanjfa Hot^a, Cannon Straat, London £.C,4, .i,- 




1969/70 

£193.000.000 

£99.600.000 

29.271 

£6.036.000 

13.93% 


1968/69 

£170.000.000 

£ 90 . 100 ^ 

27.976 

£9.772.000 

13.93% 
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All the Ni^8 and ShdHH r^errtd to behw kavo been 
placed privately. 

This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


THE FIRST ARTISTS PRODUCTION 
COMPANY, LTD. 


Issue in Europe of 
U.S.$3,000,000 7 per cent. 
Subordinated Notes, due May 1,1975, and 
85,883 Shares of Capital Stock. 


L. M.Rosenthal & Company S.A. 


Holts 


Holts automotive chemical products 
sIUmiim tvre repipr cnate^als, seat belts. 
aiM uccfiMpriM, ; ^ ' 


Extracts from the statement by the Chairman. Mr. Michael R. Holt, 
on the results fdr the year ended 31 January, 1970. 

Results in my interim statement I intimated that the increase in 
group turnover might not be enough to offset the increased costs 
both of materials ancf services and this has proved to have been 
the case. The consolidated profit before tax for thi year was 
£542.484 compared with £739^953 in 1968/69. 

Dividend Ah interim dividend of 12.5% was paid on 24 October 
1969 at a cost of £107.84P and the directors recommend a final 
dividend of 15.95% (£137,604) making the total rate of distribU' 
tion 28.45% which is the same as last year. 

Sales In the home market the sales of Holt products fncreased 
satisfactorily but, mainly due to the anticipated decline in the ’ 
sales of car safety belts, there was a considerable reduction in 
Romac turnover compared with the high figure for last year. 
There were substantial increases in the exports of both Holt and 
Romac products. Total UK exports rose to £958,066 compared 
with £777,289 in 1968/69 and £550,089 in 1967/68. 

Future Prospects Group sales and profits for the opening 
months of the current year have shown a marked improvement 
over the comparable period of last year and, whilst it is always 
difficult to forecast the future, I and my board are confident that 
the year to 31 January 1971 will show a marked improvement 
over the preceding year. 

Finaneial Summary in thousands of pounds. 

Year Year Year Year 

ended ended ended ended 

31 Jan ‘67 31 Jan. ‘68 31 Jan ‘69 31 Jan. ‘70 


May 6,1970,: 


Profit before taxation 574.4 

Profit after taxation 342.5 

Dividends 237.3 

Net Assets 1,646.1 


577.3 738.6 541.3 

327.6 416.3 303.0 

237.2 245.4 245.4 

1,756.9 1,927.9 1,979.6 


CARLO ERBA S.p.A. 

MILAN (Italyl 

■ Founded in 1853 

(Chemical, pharmaceutical, dietetic and veterinary 
products. Scientific equipment) 


The Annual General Meeting of Carlo Erba S.p.A. 
was held in Milan on April sB, 1970 under the 
Chairmanship of Edoardo Visconti di Modrone Erba 
and unanimously adopted the balance sheet as at 
Dfccmber 31 ^ 1969 which closed with a net profit of 
Lit. 1,388m. It was resolved to distribute a dividend 
of Lit. 210 per ordinary and preference .share 
respectively of which the capital of Lit. 9,000m. is 
composed. 

SALIENi; BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 
(in Lit. m.) 



December 31 

ASSETS 

1969 

1968 

Fixed Assets 

37.395 

33.252 

Holdings and Securities 

9*463 

8.75a 

Stocks 

6,202 

6,671 

Liquid Assets 

1,042 

2,779 

Debtors (Trade) 

i!»^S 7 

10,511 

Debtors (Associated Companies) 

4.«4» 

33»57 

Debtors (Miscellaneous) 

4 . 37 ® 

3.205 

LIABILITIES 



Capital 

9,000 

7,500 

Reserve.t 

4.436 

5.843 

Depreciation 

a8,049 

25.041 

Staff Indemnity Fund 

8,092 

6,764 

Bonds 

23 ^ 

2,460 

Creditors (^radc) 

7,042 

5.475 

Medium;t^m Finance 

4.500 

5,100 

^Miscellaneous) 

to,391 

8,730 


..389 

1,414 


Business in 1969 reflected the varying fortunes of 
the Italiaiv pharbuceutical market and the' trade 
union troubles of the'end of the year which resulted 
in a loss of 480,000 working houn, 

It was oply as a result of a considerable .^ort that 
Carlo Erba succeeded in closing books for 1969 
with a profit, with material contributions from the 
progres.s in exports, the expansion of associated 
conip^nies abroad as well as the royidties deiced 
from licence.s granted in respec^t of pn^ueia 
developed by the Company. 

As far as sales were concerned, Catlo Eii>a 
experienced a certain setback in th^ 6^ of pharsiut- 
ceuticals in Italy. There was a sli^t improvement 
in regard to chemicals and scientific apparatus, afi4. ; 
appreciable increases wercx^alsb achi^ed in sales of 
dietetic and veterinary products as' waR «loodstufiTat:' 

The cornpany’s exports rose compared with the 
previous year although' :ihe trade union 
affected the rate during the autpmp of 
investments 

Lit. 4,143m. The 'darfo Elba group, 
people including 4,100 in Imhw aiid, abroad. 

Overall turnover for 1969 for die Oro.iip an a.)vhole 
totalled Lit. 83,000m. - 

In the course of the first four mbniblpf 
year the Group’s business was excielmiiti^accpitlflli 
to Visconti di Modrone—^and group lalta-^n Italy 
showed an increase of 13.43 per cent compared W,ich|[;,^ 
the corresponding period of the previous ycari as 
i^ifist a rise of ^ per cent Aehteved by the foreign i 
companies; 


fithdind cases for fhe iponomist 
pee available front. Easibind Ltd 
/I3ja l970 binders ate covered m 
' atfong black leather cloth with a 
black leatherette lining. The 
epine. vyhich is spacjilllY fpin- 
fQtced, 'ts emboss 4a gbkl! and 
. 6ich< bindet hbldS'f3 issues 

of th# main edJtjOA.<or 26' Msues 
„ Qf tha^,|^if edition, with, quarterly 
indices the nwJp^ynd.ar/post 
fre4 <]^hrou^hout world, is 

q <g$ 

clearly which edition^ tbia‘years 
required anp e^lpsing payment, 
should be: ea'nt Npr to The 
EconpmiiY. but tp:, ' 

E^SIBlND.ilMLTI^ (Oeei. E) 

UHfpTdge Stmet. 
Wtnsinftdn^Lofiaen W8 
neiiHo/W pr727 0b86 (3 line*) 

^ohics of the quarterly indices (£2pa) 
ora availfhia only froin Th«^Ecorioni‘tt. 
25 Si Jnmi!f,»‘i Straff I, London's wT 
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WH.SMITH&SON 

(Holdings limited) 


1969/70 

1968/69 

io6j8ii,ooo 

100,986,000 

4t068,ooo 

3,834»ooo 

i, 953 »ooo 

1,924,000 

N 

2,107,000 

1,904,000 

1,214,000 

1,137,000 1 

893,000 

767,000 


10% 


Group Results 
for 1969/70 


Profit before taxation 

Corporation Tax at 45% etc. 
(1968/69 2 months at 421%, 

10 months at 45%) 

Profit after Taxation and Minority 
Shareholders’ Interest 

Dividends—Gross 

Profit Retained 

Ordinary Dividend Percentage 


Extracts from the 
Chairman’s Statement 

Profits before tax for the Group reached a new 
record of ](|4,o68,ooo, an increase of £234,000 
over last year, or 6-i%. Our retail and wholesale 
business, the main trading divisions of the 
Group, produced profits similar to those in the 
previous year. 

As large distributors of the printed word we 
are naturally concerned with the survival of 
newspapers. I therefore welcome the continued 
publication of The Sun newspaper and wish it 
success in achieving a profitable circulation. The 
periodical and magazine trade has been beset by 
labotu' troubles which have affected distribution 
and sales. This unrest, coming at a time when 
circulations are not buoyant is unfortunate. 

During the year we opened our largest branch 
at Nottingham with a total selling area of 
16,100 square feet and I am glad to report that 
sales have exceeded our expectations. There are 
still many large towns and cities where we are not 
represented and we shall continue to search for 
statable sites. 

Sales have been encouraging for the first three 
months of the current financud year and daily 
newspapers have just gone up in price. This, in 
thesibsence of uhes^ectedcost increases, should 
enaNe ua to maintam die trend of rismg prdSts. 


Union Commercial 
Invisstment 
Company, Limited 


117 


■ ■ jr group 

Extracts from the Statement of the Chairman. 

Sir Robert Adeane, O.B.E. 

■ The Directors recommend a final dividend of WA% on the 
Ordinary Shares, making 18% for the year, which compares 
with a forecast dividend of 17%%. 

■ Although the improved balance of payments over the past 
few months is encouraging, doubt persists whether the 
improvement will continue should the economic squeeze be 
relaxed to any marked degree. 

■ Our policy continues to be directed towards capital appre¬ 
ciation and maintenance of income. 

■ The Directors are confident that the dividend for the current 
eleven months' accounting period to 31st December, 1970 
will be maintained at a rate not less than the equivalent of 
last year's 18%. 


Revenue for the year ended 31st January:— 

1970 1969 

Gross Revenue £1,399r906 £1,236.881 

Net Revenue after Tax £648,312 £644,600 

Ordinary Share Dividend 18% 17%%* 

*lncluded 2% paid in accordance with amalflamation scheme. 

Net Assets at Market Value on 31at January:— 

Total Assets less 

Current Liabilities £32,880,687 £39.923,172 

Net Asset Value per 

Ordinary Share 27a. 4%d. 34s. 7c|. 


A copy of the Report and Accounts may be obtained from 
117 Group Limited, 117 Old Broad Street. London, E.C.2. 


The 117 group also includes 

Second Consolidated Trust Ltd. • The Premier Investment Co.. Ltd. 
The Omnium Investment Co., Ltd. 

Governments Stock and Other Securities Investment Co., Ltd. 

The Consolidated Trust Ltd. ■ The Municipal Trust Co.. Ltd. 

The Colonial Securities Trust Co.. Ltd. 

British Industries and General Investment Trust Ltd.' 
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APPOINTMENTS 

-ii ^ -- ■ 


Economics Assistant 

Shell L.K. I’Aploralion and Prodiiciioii Ijinilcd has 
a \acaiK'\ lor an economics assistant to an economics 
engineer at Shell (.entre. Duties will include preparing economic 
evaluation of'production programmes, sales agreements, joint ventures 
and pipeline agreements in connection with exploration and production 
projects in the I K. Also involved will he the preparation of data for 
computer runs, simple computer programming and mathematical and 
engineering calculations. 

1'his position would suit a man aged 25- 30 \cars who prefers to work 
on his own. Applicants should have an ONC’. or I INC’, in engineering or 
economics and preference will he gi\en to those with a working know¬ 
ledge of computers and programming, ('.onsidcration will, however, he 
given to candidates wiili level passes in maths and science suhjecis 
and relevant experience. 



THE 

UNIVERSITY OF 
LEEDS 


Application^ arc invited for a 
po.'ft in the following; dopart- 
mi'nt 

SCHOOL OF HISTORY 

CHAIR OF MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY 

(vacant on the* trariiUer of 
I’rofossor J L.t« Uatourcl to a 
research chair In the School! 
"loslni; date June Ifi, 1870 
Reference number 9/5 
SALARY SCALE not lea« than 
£4,120 a year. 

Application!: (Sixteen copleH) 

.'4tatmk^ ake. qualllication^, and 
experience and namms three 
referees to The ReKlsitrar, The 
University, I.eed.'i LS2 9JT from 
\x’hom further parliouJars may 
l»e obtained Please quote refer¬ 
ence number 


Dundee Colleg'e of 
Technology 

Department of Management 
and Social Studies 


\\c can offer a good .salary and generous fringe henefits, there is a con- 
irihutorv pension scheme. Application forms may be obtained In writ¬ 
ing to: Shell International Petroleum Clo. Ltd., Recruitment Division 
(TX)k\h.' 2, Shell Centre, London, SI’.i. 


For further announcements 

_ see pages 5^ 95 to 99 _ 

NEW TOWNS 

Standing Committee of the Chairmen's Conference 

Head of Secretariat 

The Development Corporations of the New Towns in England, Wales, Scotland and Northern 
Ireland have decided to set up in London a small Secretariat to service the various bodies through 
which they deal with matters of common concern and to act as an information centre for the 
30 New Towns. 

They now invite applications for the post of HEAD of this SECRETARIAT who will work under the 
directions of the Standing Committee of the New Towns Chairmen's Conference. 

The functions of the Secretariat will be: 

1. to prepare the business and reports to be considered by the Standing Committee and the other 
bodies and to carry out the follow-up action called for; 

2. to record and make available information about New Towns. 

The salary will be in the range of £4,170 to £5,325 (including London weighting) and there will 
be contributory superannuation. 

This is a new and unique post offering considerable scope for the exercise of organising ability 
and for participating at a senior level m important and varied activities. 

Applications, stating age. education, experience, present post and saiarf, and the names of two 
referees to whom application may be made, should be sent to: 

Sir William Hart. CMG, Chairman 

Northampton Development Corporation, Cromwell Street 
Northampton NN1 2JE 

before 1st June 1970. 



IttMdviTti.xi.nifnt 


Applicall.iiiN art' Invitcil Inr thf 
pusl nl 


senior lecturer IN 

BEHAVIOURAL STUDIES 


Thtfi 1.S a newly created post and the 
person appointed will be required 
to iiCL as subject leader in 
Hocifilnirv in the CNAA Business 
Studies Honours Degree Course He 
will uJso be lequlred to make u 
substaiitiul Contribution to the 
developmenl of the feuehing and 
I ('.search programmes of the deparl- 
■neiu. Ciindidiiies should possess u 
good Honours Degree and have 
appropriate research, leaching or 
indukirial experienee Raiarv (at 
present under review) on scale 
£2.51S-£3,00& Temporary housing 
accommodation may be available. 

Further paritculars and applica¬ 
tion form obtainable (rum Principal. 
College o( Technology, Bell Street, 
Dundee, DDl IHO to whom com- 
plt>i(>d application forms should be 
returned not later than May 2H, 
1070 


THE 

UNIVERSITY OF 
LEEDS 


SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMIC STUDIES 


(re-advertisement) 


Junior Fellowships in 
African Economic 
Studies 


FlnanctJd by the Mlr^lstry of 
Overseas Development, the 
Univeirsity of Le«4P can 
Junior FellOTa'shlps for ocuhomlt 
research relating to Common¬ 
wealth Eawt Africa, to gradu- 
aiea of United KiUBdom XJnivcr- 
Bltlc.'i with po.4tgraduatc training 
or atudenta expectlnig to gradu¬ 
ate m July 1870. Value £«50-£750 
par annum according to quaUfl- 
oations, plus fees, air fares and, 
other necesaary expeiwea of 
flcld work In Africa; tenable 
for one year rewewatolft 
animialiy to a maxlmam ot 
three years, the seoond of whmh. 
will normally be timable Ini' 
SaaM Africa. 


AppSioatlon tQvm$ firom the- 
AdmliHetratlve AaMduifif. Bebool 
of fCcomomlc 9todfe»r ' The 
VMVMty, Leedi^' ii»2 1I4T. 
CkMlnc date for reoeip4 of/ 
eomplotad a^ioBUdno Imy 22, 
1970, 
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APPOINTMENTS 


SOUTH 

WALES 


I-ECTRICITY 


STATISTICIAN 

Applications are invited for the post of Statistician in 
the Commercial Department Planning Section at the 
Board's modern Headquarters at St. Mellons, a pleasant 
Village between Cardiff and Newport. 

The Statistician will co-operate with the Economist and, 
will be responsible for statistical aspects of estimating 
the Board's potential market, forecasting appliance 
trading and computing related budgets and targets;^, 
identifying commercial management data requirements 
and arranging for them to be met by automatic proces¬ 
sing ; advising on statistical aspects of market, load and 
cost research. 

Applicants should have a degree with statistics as a 
principal subject and experience as a computer user 
preferably within the electricity supply industry. 

Salary within the range N.J.B. 6. (Scales 12/14), £1,920 
to £2,442 plus £60 per annum, according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Applications giving details of age, qualifications and 
experience, should be sent by May 27, 1970, marking 
the envelope " SV 132/70," to 


The Secretary, 

The South Wales Electricity Board, 
St. Mellons, Cardiff, CF3 9XW. 


Economics & Planning 

The Economics and Planning Unit of the Research 
and Development Department, Plant Protection 
Limited, wishes to fill a position that offers 
considerable scope for examination of many aspects 
of world agriculture and for the use of modern 
planning techniques 
The department provides economic guidance in the 
selection of research programming for new crop protec¬ 
tion chemicals and co-ordinates the operations needed 
to complete them successfully. Its work is of considerable 
importance to a Company operating on a world wide scale 
in an expanding field. 

The position will probably appeal to holders of degrees in 
Economics. Agriculture Economics or Geography with an 
Economics/Statistical bias and/or those with qualifications in 
the use of modern planning techniques. Some postgraduate 
experience is necessary. 

The technical range is wide. Opportunities are available for 
research into and development of better techniques for 
assessing programmes and there will also be chances to pay 
short visits to almost any country in the world. The 
preferred age range is 23-30 and foreign languages would be 
usefuL 

Salaries are progressive and all employees are eligible for 
the ICI Profit Sharing Scheme and Staff Pension Fund. 

The Economics and Planning Unit is located at Fernhurst 
near Haslemere. Surrey, but applications. stating brief 
details of qualifications and experience since leaving 
University should be sent in the first instance to ; 

K. 9. Bell Esq.« Plant Protection Limited^ 

JiiHotf 8 HItl Besaarch Station, Nr. BracKnaU, Barka. 


^ PLANT PROTKTHM UNHTfO 


REDDITCH 
NEW TOWN 


Department of Architecture and Planning 

STATISTICAL STAFF 

Redditch is the rapidly growing New Town set in 
beautiful Worcestershire countryside with extensive 
construction programmes of Highways and Services, 
Housing, Industry, Commercial and Town Centre 
redevelopment. 

The following new posts have been created to 
provide a comprehensive statistical consultative ser¬ 
vice to all departments of the Corporation, with 
particular emphasis upon population review and 
forecasts; age structure and activity rate analysis; 
and housing programme review. 

The Corporation have a UNIVAC 92CX} Computer, 
together with terminal facilities to a GE Computer in 
Birmingham. 

STATISTICIAN: 

GRADE VIII £2,270-£2,800 

This post is suitable for an Honours Graduate in 
statistics, with 3 to 4 years' experience. An interest 
in planning theory, information systems, programme 
budgeting and operational research techniques would 
be an advantage. 

Although based in the Planning Section of the 
Department of Architecture and Planning the suc¬ 
cessful candidate will spend a considerable part of 
his time working in multi-disciplinary working parties 
to advise all departments of the Corporation. 

STATISTICAL CLERK: 
GRADE l/lll £380-£1,345 

The duties of this post will be to assist the Statistician 
in the collection and analysis of data and the 
production of reports. Previous experience of social 
statistics and the use of high level languages 
computers would be an advantage. 

The appointments, which are superannuable, are 
subject to a satisfactory medical report. Assistance 
with removal expenses*and related benefits together 
with lodging allowances in appropriate cases. Five- 
day week. Car allowances. The Corporation will be 
able to assist with housing accommodation. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
details of career, together with the names and 
addresses of two referees, should be submitted by 
May 27, 1970, to: 

THE GENERAL MANAGER, 

REDDITCH DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, 
HOLMWOOD,” 

. PLYMOUTH ROAD, REDDITCH, WORCS, 
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Government Statisticians 

play a vital part 
in high-level decision making 


Within the Central Statistical Office and the 
statistical departments of Ministries there are 
many varied opportunities for Statisticians. 

They work in four main fields of interest; 
economic statistics: social statistics: 
mathematical statistics: and computer 
operations. Scope within each category is 
enormous and exciting. In determining under- 
lying trends, they are involved in problems of 
national importance, and they provide key data 
and forecasts on which major policy decisions 
are made, not only by the Government, but also 
by the business community and other non¬ 
government organisations. 

There are openings for men and women for 
career or short-term appointments. They should 
have an honours degree in statistics, mathemat¬ 
ics, or economics, or a post-graduate degree or 


diploma in statistics, or a similar qualification; 
be 28 or over (exceptionally well qualified 
candidates of 26 and 27 considered); and have 
several years' experience of statistical work. 

Most of the posts are in London, but at 
least one is in Edinburgh. 

Starting salaries (Inner London) could be above 
the minimum of the scale £2945-£4027. Promo¬ 
tion prospects up to £5325 and above. 

Fufter detaits of the work of statisticians in 
Government service, together with a hst of 
current vacancies, wifi be sent to ait those 
interested in these appointments: they shou/d 
write to the Civil Service Commission. 
23 Savite Row. London W1X 2AA. or tele¬ 
phone 0U734 6010 ext. 229 (0U734 6464 
"Ansafone" service after 5.30 p.m.J. quoting 
619IS. Closing date 28th May 1970. 


PREELANCB RBSEARCHERS/WIUTERS 
rfquired t>y leading publiehcr oi book* 
on manarement. Must be widely acquulnted 
with maiutKemenl subjects Commissions 
to report on nnd write up company systems. 

J ianstfcmeut practice, etc Contact 
ames Denlng. Oowvr Press, 140 Oreat 
Purlland Street, Wl. 01-580 0521 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 94 to 99 


Eccncmic 

Intelligmce 

The Brewers' Society — which acts as the trade associ¬ 
ation for the industry — has decided to set up an important 
new department to concentrate on economic intelligence. 

The Economist will head this department. Initially he will 
be responsible for recommending how It can best meet 
the needs of members. Subsequently, having established 
it he will supply regular information to members as well 
as initiating special studies relevant to the rapidly chang¬ 
ing environment of the industry. 

in addition to his contact with members in all parts of the 
U.K. he will need to develop and maintain relationships 
with other interested associations and with Government 
departments and Universities. 

Candidates in their thirties must be qualified economists 
with some years experience of similar work in industry or 
Government service. 

Starting salary will probably pe negotiated around £3,500. 

Please reply in confidence giving detaits of education, 
experience and salary to: 

The Director, 

The Brewers' Society 
42 Portman Square, 

London W1HOBB 


University of Reading 

Data Processing ogicet 

Applieatlonii nre Invited for the 
poat of Data Pruceaalna Oflloer from 

S raont with appropriate quallflca- 
(na and experience ilncludina the 
uaa pf computers in this type of 
work) 


Further information may be 
obtained from the Reaistrar (Room 
208, WhlteknlahtR House}, The 
University. Whltekmqhta, Reading 
R06 2AH, by whom applications 
must be received not later than 
June 6, 1970. 


The University of 
Manchester 


Lecturer in Social 
Administration 


Applications invited for this post 
witiiout regard to a special field 
of interest. Salary range jber 
annum (under review) : £1,IW0- 

£2,880. but inlUal appointment 
within range £1,240 - SI,5M. PBBU. 
Partlculara and application forma 
returnable by May 27th from the 
Registrar, The Univenlty, Man¬ 


chester, Ml 3 9PL. 
94/70/11. 


Quote Ref.: 


National University 
of Ireland 


(University College, CHalwa)) 

^ Lectureship in Economics 
Lectureship in Statistics 
. Lectureship in Ceogffap^ty 


Applications are invited for the 


New Zealuid 

Senior Lecturer in Journalism 


AppUcationa ai- _ - 

abovc-mentlonecl position. Appli¬ 


cants should 


are invited for the 
led position. Appli- 
ireferably be university 


Jld pre_, __ _ 

graduates with a minimum of ten 
years' experience in Journallam. 
Previous experience in training is 
not essential but would be useful. 
Evidence of an ablltty to organlaa 
and direct staff would also be an 
advantage The appointee will be 
required to direct the one-year 
graduate course In Journallam under 
' the general direction of a Board of 
Studies. In exceptional eircum- 
stanees an appointment may be 
made at the level of Reader. 


Salaries ore und4r review. 
Existing salaries for Senior Lec¬ 
turers are |NZ4,700 X tNZ200- 
SNZS.OOO (bar) and tbereafter a 
range tu tNZ6,600 p a. and tor 

Readers the salary la within the 

- 


range 8NZS.800.|NZ7,300 p.a 


Particulars, including information 
on travel and removal allowances, 
study leave, housing and super¬ 
annuation may bo obtained from 
the Secretary-General, Aasoclatlan 
of Commonwealth Univeraltlea 
(Appta), 36 Gordon Square, London. 
WGIH OPP 


^^Ajipllcationa 


close on June 15. 


University of 
Edinburgh 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED 
STUDIES IN THE HUMANITIES 


Postdoctoral Research 
Fellowships 


Applications arc invited for two 
postdoctoral research fellowships, 
tenable for one term or aemeater 
during the sesalon 1970-71. The 
subject of research may lie any- 


where within the 


humanities. The fellowahlM are 
intended both for acholars of estab- 
llslied reputation and for others 
who may be at an earlier stage in 
their career. The value of the 
award may vary widely according 
to individual circumstances, but will 
normally include a maintenance 
grant and necessary expenses The 
clpaing date for appllonttons is 
Friday, June 12. Aiwltoatlons and 
requesia for further particulars 
should be sent to 

The Secretary, 

InaUtute for Advanced Studies in 
the HumanlUea. 

12 Buceleueh Place, 

Edinburgh. BBI 9LW. 


London School of 
Economics 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Agricultural Economics 
Research Post 

Applieattons are invited for a Trade 
Pouey Research Centre Fellowship 
at the London School of Economies 
and Political S(Xetiee for a research 
project on Brittah agrieulture and 
public policy 

Candidates should have a good 
honours degree in' eoonomloa er 
economies and statlstus. Post¬ 
graduate research experience and 
evidence of written work would 
be an advantage. Applicants should 
have Borne experience or training in 
the use of eoonomatrie proesdurea 
and quantitative analyaia. An In¬ 
terest in the tlieoreuoal and 
practical problems of aaaeasing 
rnternaUonal trade egects would 
also be desirable. 

The appointment la for tUh 
years from October 1, twn at. A 
salary of apprmdmatcly : n.6Q9 Jt, 

S ar with superannuation .to— 
aoaesslni the startlnr 
ooDSlderatlon will be glvch 

flcatloos, age. and.^'-- 

salary may be ravU 



of the report of the 
lor prices and in 


donfeisM 
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University of 
Edinburgh 

Department of Agriculture 

AppllCRtlofw are invited for the 
poat of LECTURER tn the ah,>vc 
Department. Oandidatea anuuld 
poaaeaa an Hnnoura degree tn 
Agricultural ECanomlca or Econ¬ 
omics, and have teaching and 
research experience in an appro¬ 
priate Held 

Salary Scale i (;t,355*C3.105 per 
annum, with stiperannuailon under 
P8SU 

Applloetlona (three coplea), giving 
the naov}a ot ttiree referees, anould 
be ienr to the secretary to the 
University, Old College. South 
Bridge, Edinburgh. EHB 9YL, from 
whom further partlculurs may be 
obtained. The closing date for 
appllcatlona is June 6, Please 

quote reference 10.M 


The University of 
Manchester 

MAKCHESTER BUBINE8B 
SCHOOL 

Senior Lecturer or Lecturer 
in Business Administration 

Applications are Invited for this 
new post, eatabllBhed In co-opera¬ 
tion with the Inter-Univeraity 
CXiunCll to assist the Ahmadu Bello 
University at Zaria, In Northern 
Nigeria. The person appointed will 
hold a supernumerary aopolntmeni 
on the Stan of the Manchester 
Business School. In which he will 
serve on home duty, but he will 
be expected to spend the greater 
part of his service on secondment 
overseas. The appointment will be 
for a period of four or five years 
from September 1. 1970. or as soon 
aa possible thereafter. Candidates 
should have a good postgraduate 
quail Acatlon In business and a 
reasonable amount of teaching and/ 
or induatrlal experience, and should 
have ^)eclallBed In Buslneas 
Economics nr Finance. Quantitative 
Methods (Including EDP) or (Scneral 
Management. Salary arales per 
annum: Senior Lecturer C2.9SS- 
£4.000 ; Lecturer £1.3B6-£3,105. FS8U 
Allowances u’hLle overseas will be 
appropriate to the portlcular 
assignment. Further particulars and 
application forms (returnable by 
Juno latl from the Keglsiror. The 
University, Manchester, M13 9PL 
Quote ref. 98.70'E 


ECONOMISTS 
SCOTTISH OFFICE 
EOINBURQH 

A new Advisory Unit on 
Repifonel Development is being 
se>t up et the Scottish Office, 
Edinburgh under the Director¬ 
ship of 

GAVIN McCRONE ESQ., 

MA. NISc, PhD 
Fellow of Braeenose CoMege, 
Oxford. 

Applicatione are invited from 
let and 2nd Class honours 
greduates , for the following 
poets : 

ECONOMIC ADVISERS 
Age 26 or over 
Salvry scale . £2,820-C3,90Q 
ECONOMIC ASSISTANTS 
Age 20-30 

Salary Scfla ; E1.16e^£1.682 
The new unit will form part of 
the. Regiional De>v»iopment 
Div>««en of the Semtish Office 
end will be concerned to 
provide fconomie end ete'tietical 
edvice on eff matters invo'lvad 
■m the development of the 
Sceteiati Etsonomy. It will have 
e close relationship, through the 
Scettith. Ccpnontic .RIermJnE 
Board end in other ways, with 
ether Departments and mteresta 
(inclucRng the Univereitiee) 
eencerned with rggionet plen- 
ning end eeApomie: * itfVAl^' 
ment. 

AppHcetione to end IfdoiWEilbh' 
from Eetibllshmen't OiiliiBioh. 
Noiom 171, $t. Andrew's House. 
Idinbirrgh EH1 3DE. Closing 
date: Jofta 4. 1970. 


Tbe Polytechnic 
of Central London 

SCHOOL OP CC^MBRCE AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Lecturer 11 or Senior Lecturer 
in Marketing 

Applications are invited for the 
above past from graduates and 
others with equivalent quallficullotis 
able to teach Marketing to honourg 
degree .Isvcl to studenta. tgkjng the 
dSree <j|f -BA in Budnass StudK^ 
Industrial or cqmin^rciol expenane? 
Is desirable. Research would dp 
encouraged and opportunity given tj 
Undertake Cof^ltanep. ; 

' bdties to Commence if possible 
on December 1, 19'i0 

Salary scales (subject ^ to 
approval): Lecturer IT: £3,932- 
ti,021l: Senior Lecturer: £2.622- 
£2.967 .(Including London Allowance) 

Appointments may br made above 
the minimum of the scale 

An appllcailon form, to be 
returned by June 1st, mfty be 
obtained fr.^m The Satabllshment 
Officer. Ih? Polytechnic of Central 
London. 309 Regent Street. London, 
WIR SAL (Telephone 01-^80 2020). 


Social Science 
Graduates 

Applicatione are invited from young 
social science graduates for a post 
with the 

Social Science Research 
Council 

dealing with research grant iippll- 
cations to be ronsidered by the 
Councirs Economira Committee and 
other general work connected uith 
the grants scheme AppUcants 
should normally be under 20. have 
a good honours degree—preferably 
In economics—and be Interested in 
research or research administration 

Secondment for a minimum period 
of two years could be considered. 
There Is possibility of promotion to 
a more senior post. 

Salary scale £1.287.£2.107 Starting 
•ainry normally at the minimum 
but Increments may be allowed for 
Mprqprlale postgraduate experience. 
The Council is a recognised tnsMtu- 
tlQii for the purposes of F88U. 41 
hours : llve-nay week : 18 da.vs 

holiday , modern 11th floor , staR 
restaurant. 

Appllcatlona in writing stating 
age. qualiflcatlcna and experience 
to SSRC. Room 1130, State House, 
High Holbotn. WCl by May 22, 
197^0. qiiuting 06. 


oNtbid 

DOllllBOhlllO 

Director: Howard Buckley, MA, 
ARCA. ATD. 

Apbiioatione are invited for the 
boat of: 



leading role In the Hlennvog of 
CNAA Degree Courses in Buainees 
Stuefies and related subjects. 
Svteiy in accordance with the 
Burnham Technical Scalp, vig : 
PrlncipPl Lecturers, £2.6^ x £86(4)- 
£^.0122 (under review). 

Pirtirfver 'iiertfci^iars and epplieetion 
forma (p.e.e. pleeee) end cotnpleted 
mficesHM). rpturnpd es toon as 
'petefb'le to ; 

The Director. Oictord PolyMChnic, 


University of 
Strathclyde 

Shell Fellowship for 
Research in Economic^ 

Shell International Petroleum Com- 

f iany Limited Invites applications 
or an Economics Research Fellow¬ 
ship to be held In the University 
of Strathclyde. ThU Pellovshlp is 
tenable for three years at a aalary 
of £1.400 in the hrat year, with 
tncremenU M £10Q per annum 
thereuter (the emmoyer's contrl- 
buliou to F8SU will alto be paid). 
Recipients will be expected to 
pursue research on an agreed topic 
within the following area: 

Tlieory of the firm. 

Including c.g. price determina¬ 
tion, corporate planning or 
business strategy 

Application la open tu candidates 
of any nationality who can show 
evidence of their ability to under¬ 
take research at an advanced level. 
Further information and application 
torms. U'htth should, be returned 
bv June 10. 1970, mnv )M' obtained 
from: The Reglatrdr, The Univer¬ 
sity of Strathclyde, Oeorge Street, 
OlasguWf Cl. 


Woolwich 

Polytechnic. London, 
SE18 ^ 

Lecturer Grade II in 
Economics 

Applications are Invited from 
honours graduates for appointment 
on September Ut, or as soon as 
possible thereafter, to teach the 
subject to degree level. An Interest 
in Quantitative Economies and 
Analytical Techniques would be an 
advantage but Is not essential. 

Salary scale In accordance uHth 
the Burnham (F E ) Report: 

£1,827-£2,417 plus £86 London 
Allow'ance. 

APpllcoUon form and further par- 
tieuwf/from ^ tiie^Oaerk to the 


tloiiB should he returned by June 2. 


UNBERM COLLERE 
OF ADVANCED EDUCATHM 

The Council of the College invites applications from pfrfsone 
with appropriste qaalificetionef and experience for the position of 

HEAD OF SCHOOL OF 
UMIHISTMTIVE STUDIES ' 

The Schood of' Adminiistrariva Studies was established as a 
founds'iiion activity of the Canberra College of Advanced Education in 
1988 to provide tertiary level courses in Public end Businest' 
Administration^ Computing Siud'ies. AcoounSing,,. Statistics, Econpipioi' 
and other disciplines rsrevent to the study of Administration. The 
School has unique opportunities to develop innovative programmes 
of national importence in Public Administration bocauae of the 
Concentration of Oommonweafth Public Servants working in the 
Australian Capital Territory The School has also shown an actius^ 
interest in Development Administration in association with tha 
Qommonweeith Oepartmanta of Externaj Affairs end External 
Territoriea. 

The acquisition of a powerful computer has been a fectof 
in the Council's dOcision to estabheh a School of Computing Stiid4e4 
which will be independent of the School of Administrative Studies 
in order to fecihtgte e major and more compreheneive develPiifRent 
of courses in Computing, 

A vacancy for Head of School of Adminietretive Studies arises 
because the Council hsD agreed to tha request of the present Heed 
of School thet he should assume responaibiMty lor the estsbHshmsnt 
of tha new School of Computing Studies. 

Applicants should have significant academic end . profeaiOonst 
experience Commensurate to the task of orgeniethg an imter- 
dieciplinary approach to the study of Administration which will be 
highly relevant to the work Of edminiatrStors >ln the public an(i 
private sectors High level administrative eKpetienee in thp' Public 
Service, end reeesroh end teaching experience m a tertiary 
level institution will be adventegee in support of an epplicetion. 
The' Council expects that the courses developed will be inhovet.ve in 
reoognfging the impact of edvenoed technology and modern manege* 
ment upon present day administretton. 

(Seneral ComStions of Ehiploynwrit 

Heede of Schools are at present paid $A12.030 per annum but 
it is anticrpated that salaries in tha Coflagt will be reconsidered in 
the light of any adjustments resulting from the current review of 
universrty salaries. 

, Assietance with housing will be provided for persons 'moving 
to Canberra to take up appointment and provision is made for 
SuperanmiatioA under either the Commonwealth Superannuation 
Fund or a aohame ajmiler to the Federated Superannuation ayetem 
for Univoreitios with eupplomentary benefits to cover invaHdity, etc. 

Applicama should give full details of their qua'ijfications ap(;j 
experience and tha names and addresses of three rafereaa. Purtnar 
'JfiMMrmaiHon about the .position may be obtamad frorn -the llogiB8r«r 
at the oddraea below or from the Education (.iaison Officer, Australia 
House. Strand, London, WC2 

Appfications for the position are required by June 18, 1970, 
and. should bo forwarded i^Tht Registrar,, Oanberre Collfga of 
Advanced jEducadon, F.O. Eox 391, Canberra City. A.C.T. 2001, 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Al>6rdeen 

^ Leotureship in f^olitical 
Economy 

Applieuttonsi are invited for above 
post. 

g Salary un scalp: £1,240 X £115* 
,<S0 with appropriate placing, 
iperannuatlon (FSSU) and re¬ 
moval Allowance. 

Further parficulara Irani The 
Srcrelary, the Unlveralty, Aber¬ 
deen, with whom appllcaiionA laix 
cu^iea) Should be lodged by May 2b, 


ECONOMIST «ith training In 
matliematloi or eutlstica redulred 
to join firm of TOWN PLANNINO 
CON&'JLTANTS. 

Appllcunli should have enthusiasm 
to apply their training to probleme 
ot prediction and decision analysis 
in tn\\n planning, and initiative to 
explore new methods. 

Contributory Pension Scheme. 
Luncheon Vouchers Oar Allowance. 
Salary by arrangement 

Apply K. Clemens. FRICS, MTPI, 
Drivas .Jonas, ig Pall Mall, London, 
SWl Telephone 01-930 0051 


Economic Planning 
and Social Research 


There are vacancies for men and women normally aged at 
least 28 as RESEARCH OFFICERS in the following 
Government departments: 

Departin^ent of ^Employment ^nd Productivity 

(2 posts In Liondon) 

For one post the work includes research into collective bar¬ 
gaining procedures, managerial and supervisory problems, and 
other aspects of industrial relations. 

For second post the work includes financial and economic 
research and analysis of industries, and the preparation and 
follow-up of policy reports.' 

Home Office (about 5 posts in London) 

A broad field of redearch covering the study of crime, its 
causes and prevention ; and the study of child care, including 
the various aspects of the care of socially handicapped 
children. 

Ministry of Housing and Local Government 

(5 posts in London ; 1 in Bristol) 

Social, economic, and demographic aspect of urban and 
regional planning of new towns and of local authorities’ 
development plans. 

Countryside Commission (1 post in London) 

Research and experimental projects in environmental and 
recreational planning in the countryside. 

Ministry of PubUc Building and Works 

(1 post in London) 

Formulation of an expanding programme of Ministry spon¬ 
sored economics research in the construction field and the 
preparation of briefs and evaluation of proposals for research 
to be undertaken by universities and other organisations. 

Scottish Home and Health Department 
(1 post'in Edinburjgh) 

Assessment of priorities in the health education field; evalua¬ 
tion of results of such programmes; and in particular the 
study of methods of alteration of attitudes to health 
behaviour. 

Ministry of Technology (3 posts) 

Studies of regional economic development and the effective¬ 
ness of instruments of policy in this field related to statutory 
obligations and the assessment of future issues. 

QUALIFICATIONS 1 normally first or second class honours 
degree, or postgraduate degree, in an appropriate subject. 
Candidates will be expected to have experience appropriate, 
to the duties of the posts for which they apply. Fuller details 
of acceptable qualincations and experience will be supplied 
on application. 

SALARY (Inner London): £2,318 to £2,828. Starting salary 
may be above minimum. Non-contributory pension. Promotion 
prospects. 

WRITE to Civil Service Commission,' Savile Row, London. 
WIX 2AA. or TELEPHONE 01-734 6010 ext 229 (after 
^ pm 01-734 6464 ” Ansafone ” service), for application 
^ quoting 640/70M. Closing date June 8, 1970. 



MANAGEMENT CENTNE ENROPE - BRUSSELS 

rapidly expanding branch of the International Management 
Association, the world-wide management development organisa¬ 
tion. is looking for a qualified, experienced and enthusiastic 
person to join its young dynamic, multi-national management 
team. 

Programme Director 

TOP MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 

the responsibilities, namely the organisation and contirol of top 
management development programmes in Brussels and in major 
cities in Europe, linclude contacts with high level executive as 
well as keeping abreast of the latest developments in the 
profession of management. 

The right person for this challenging position will have a univer¬ 
sity degree, several years’ experience with managerial responsi¬ 
bility (preferably in an international organisation). He will be 
between 35 and 45 years of age. and willing to accept responsi¬ 
bility and exercise initiative. An excellent knowledge of English 
and at least French or German is essential in his multi-national 
contacts and travels as well as in the essence of his job. 
Applications with curriculum vitae and desired solary level 
to be addressed to 

Mrs. Z. D. Ouwehand, Personnel Director, 
Management Centre Europe, 

4, Avenue des Arts, 1040 Brussels, 

Belgium. 


University of 
Khartoum 

Faculty/ of Economics and 
Social Studies 

Appllcallnns are InvittFd for Hit* 
follow Inx appolntinc<nta in the 
DEFARTMENT OP ECONOMICS. 

(a) PROFESSOR IN ECONOMICS 
Appointee will be requirud to 
teach bath macro and micro 
rconomlca tu honours atandard 
and tu supervise pustxraduate 
students. 


<b) SENIOR LRCTURERa.EC- 
TURER IN ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT AND PLAN- 
MINO Appointee will be 
required to teach to honours 
standard and to postRraduat- 
niudenU 


(C) SENIOR LECTURER ^LEC¬ 
TURER IN STATISTICS. 
Appointee will be required to 
tearih statjsticf ind mathema¬ 
tical ecunutnlCK and perhaps 
economics theory 


Id) SENIOR LECTURER'T.EC- 
TURER IN ECONOMICS OP 
THE MIDDLE EAST with 
^ apecial reference to tlie Pales- 
. Ci^lKn Prou^. Appointee 
hiay also be required to teach 
comparative courses InrludlnK 
the Economics of Socialist 
Cuuntrlcs. 


Salary Scales: Professor £S3.S00 
p.a. Senior Lecturer £82,400- 
£82,800 P a. Lecturer £S1,500-£82.300 
p.a. all plus temporary special 
allowance in ranire £8180-1:8360 p.a. 
<£S1-£1 3s lid sterling). Supple¬ 
mentation pavable in apprjpriate 
cases by British Oovernment 
Various allowanoes ; superannuation 
scheme , family passages : annual 
UK leave. Detailed applteatlans 
laix, Copies) naming three referees 
as supn as possible to Inter-Univer¬ 
sify CuunclI. 90-91 Tottenham Court 
Road. London. WIP ODT, from 
whom particulars are available. 


University of 
Leicester 

Lecturer in Economics 


Applications are invited lor a 
LEtrriJRESHlP in the DEPART¬ 
MENT of ECONOMICS from 
aruduaiea who are conversant wiUi 
lit. least me uf the following: 
mathematical ccutiomlca, operational 
research, statistics econometrics 


Salary arcurdlng to quallllcarions 
and experience on scale £1.35.5- 
£3,105 a year, plus FSSU member¬ 
ship 

Further particulars from the 
Registrar, to whom appllcatinns 
should be sent by May 30th. 


Warwickshire 
Education Committee 

East Warwickshire College ot 
Further BducAtlon 
Clifton Road. Rugby 
Telephone 6181-3 


Principal: O H. Tweddell, 
JP, ^c. PCS, AMBIM. 


Required for September or as soon 
after as possible. Graduate man or 

S oman Lecturer Grade I to teach 
conomlCB to 'A* and ‘O' level 
standard and for OND Bualness 
Studies Courses Ability to offer 
other related gubjeots would be an 
advantage.. 


salary £1,215 rising to £2.030 ner 
annum, depending upon ausAiflea- 
ilons and experience. Assistance 
with removal expenaea will be given 
in apptuved cases 


Applloatlons, glvihg detalJa of’ age. 
tluailfleations and cxpeiience,. co- 
gethet with the names ' and 
addresses ot two referees, to be sent 
to the Principal immediately. 


C. J. OHENimX-TRENOH. 
County Education Ofsaer 


For further announcements 
see pagM 5,94;to 99 
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APPOINTIVIENTI 


Univeroity of,Kent '* 
at Canterbu^^ i. 

Facility of Social Soiencei 

gOAggTATrVE SOCIAL 

AppllcatloDB ar« invited tor a post 
of Lecturer In BOONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL STATISTICS ulth elfeCl 
from October 1, 1970. The title la 
intended to cover a wide ranve of 
iaterp.7t, Including behavioural 
aciencea and management. 

' FurtMat paatleularA. and applica¬ 
tion foftna tan^be obtained from 
Mr V. I- ftelUy. Cornwallla 
Building: Tbe Unlvtralty, Canter¬ 
bury, Kent. Completed 
tlQns (three coplea) ahouia be 
retoived not later than Friday. 
June ft, 1970. (QMOte; A19/70). 


Wye College 

(UNIVERSITY OP LONDON) 

lecturer in Farm Business 
Studi^ 

Api^lciitiona are invited for the 
ppat of LECTURER In FARM 
BUSINESS STUDIES. Candldatea 
are expected to. be graduatea in 
Economlea or Agrloultural Economica 
or have a degree in Agriculture 
in' whltth Eoonomlca haa played a 
prominent part. 

, The appointment will be made in 
the Lecturer, grade, for which the 
oitery apale'la £1,240 x Clift to 
e2>lft» with auperannuatlon under 


CiASSIFiD 

M)VERTIS(NG 

RATES 

Appointments, Business 
Notices, etc. 11s per line. 
I Displayed. £9 5s Od per 
single column inch. 
Education, Courses, Pro¬ 
perty, Hotels. Travel, etc., 
9s per line. 

Display, £7 10s Od per single 
column inch. 

I Box number service provided 
S free of charge. 

5 Latest date for acceptante 
Z of advertising copy, noon 
: Wednesday. 

S Telephone 01-930 5155. 

S Ext. 308. 


Further particulara may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Wye 
College, nr, Aahford, Kent, to whom 
appllcutiona ahould bp niibmltted bv 
June fi. 1970. 


BUSINESS 
& PERSONAL 


^ We offfl* reduced fare on 

a^edule Airllnea 08E 'Travel Service, 
so Charlton Lane. London SB?. 

Telephone: Oi-SftS 2044. 

EUROrac (Inveatlgatora Extraordinary). 
Workl-wlde aecret aervlee. 01-437 4618. 
or write B C M. Eurotec, London. 

WCl, England 

BANKING APPOINTMENTS: Wide choice, 
ft*"* Speciallata. Tel. 01- 
240 2777 (detolla poated). Aba. conftdentiai 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


University of 
Birmingham 

Faculty of Commerce and 
Social Science 

GRADUATE STUDIES 1070-71 

Mebhl IN BUSINESS ADMlNlS- 
TRAl'ION—Normal requirement ia 
a goad Honoura degree or equivalent. 
Courae auitable lor both aoclal 
aelentlata and englneera or 
BClentUta. including v candldatea 
aponaored by Arms. The following 
Aelda are covered: macro economica 
and the theory of the Arm : <iidua- 
trlal economlra, application of 
xtatlatleal m*'thoda to buslnesa and 
industrial problema: management 
mathematics ; Onance and arcount- 
Ing ; marketing ; organisational and 
behavioural anecta of management; 
Industrial relations. Eligible candi¬ 
dates may apply for S8RC 
etudentahlps. 

DIPLOMA AND MSocSc In 

national economic planning 

-13 month Diploma and 2 year 
MSocSc conraes open to candloatee 
w'lth good Honours dagree or 
equivalent or with experience in 
public aervlee/indtwtry and covering 
mathematical, computer, implemen¬ 
tation, and econometric aapecta of 
economic planning and polldea. 
Eligible candldatea may apply for 
SSRC rtudentxhlpa. ' 

Further particulars and applica¬ 
tion forma sliould be obtained as 
soon as pciMible, preferab^ by the 
end of May, 1970. from the Asaia- 
tant Registrar <C). University of 
Birmingham, PO Box 363, Birming¬ 
ham. IS. Please quote ref. G62/G. 


Home Study Tuition 
B.So. (Eoon) LL.B. 

and other extemal degrees of the 
Unlvenlty of London. 8peci«Uy prepared 
oounes for the Federation of stock 


Wye College 

I UNIVERSITY OP LONDON) 

Postgraduate Students,hip 

(Financed by the Agricultural. 
Horticultural and Forestry Industry 
Training Board) 

Appllcationa are invited for a 
Rtudentahip to be held for two 
calendar yeara in the School of 
Rural Economica and Related 
Studies at Wye College. The siic- 
eeasful applicant will be required 
to work on manpower planning 
and labour management problems 
in the commercial fruit Induetry 
The applicant will be expected to 
submit lor the degree of Master 
oI Philosophy when tbe project la 
completed A maintenance grant of 
£fift0 per annum u'lll be provided, 
and all university and college fees 
will be paid on the student's Mhalf. 

The studentship la open to 
graduates, or those about to 
graduate, in Agriculture, Horti¬ 
culture, Economica or related 
suhiects Knowledge of the ifrult 
Industry la not necessarily, required, 
but a kern interest In baeineas 
management and the economic 
aapecta of farming is desirable. 
The studentship is tenable from 
October I. 197C 

Further information and applica¬ 
tion forms ma^ be obtained from 
the Registrar, Wye College, Ash¬ 
ford. Kent Tht Closing date tor 
applicatluns ta May 31, 1870, 


insurance Marketing.. OGB. Algo .many. 
Umroi^l^ usa^ (non-egam) eoursea In 

WrtS* today for details or advleo, stating 
subjects m which Interested to : 

MenropoUtsti Oollege 

iDnt. om, at. aiMm.'’ 


(Founded 1810 ) 


Read for a d^pree at home 

Postal tuition for London lUnlversUy , 

and Professional career exams. Lessona by 
prnit to a ptraonolly planned prouMammft. 
Individual guidance by graduate tutotw. 
Moderate ms, payable Instalnien to. 


"1JfeG5,y|jbiLisa 

fraOeMaiuf(leni 


CEYLCjN is not just a Tourist*aFliim&e wkh'goibtea 
beaches, exotic sea food and breathtaking scenery. It is 
a land rich in national resouim, 
happy dinrate for the fbre^ entrepreneur. 
offers the investor amm^ otiier things, facilitidi ibr 
free remittance of profits and generous tax rebskes. To 
assist you with all the advice you need,^ou have at 
your disposal a first rate banidng service in the Bank of 
Ceylon, fully geared to meet the varied demands of 
International trade from (xunmerdal intelligence .to 
every t]^ of foreign otchange transaction. 

* (Ralph St t6th century Tourist) ' ' , ' 
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SOI 


Whether you make Paints or 
Packages or FertUizers or 
Printing Inks or.. .whatever... 




HERCOFIOCO flocculant polymers are organic, 
water-soluble pc^-eleetrolytes used in waste- 
water treatment. They have xht ability instan¬ 
taneously to eoMulate suepended organic or in¬ 
organic solids QT colloidal dispersions found in 
waste-water itieams. They pre effective at ex¬ 
tremity low dosage rates, and they are eQbctive in 
waters of widely va^ing pH or ichemical content. 
Thus, this family of flocculants is increasing thcr 
efficiency pt sol|d*]ipuid separations in clarifica¬ 
tion, thickening and filtration processes. 



PARLON^i, Hercules' chlofindM : rubber, 
makes industrijai paints for metal and concrete 
moreresistatit itd moisture, alkalies, acids, and 
to fresh-aitd s^t-waterspray. Fast drying and 
easy to apply, jwlon-based paints are reducing 
maintenance costs for bridges, plant structures 
and machiites, stbrage tanks, ships and railway 
equipment. As underwater coatings, they are 
widdy used fbr swimming pools. 



NATROSOL<B, onepf many Herculel'^tt^ 
soluble polymers, tiiakes do-it-ypprielf <ai||d 
other latex paints thicker quicker. The leading 
thickening agent in overall performance, Nat- 
rosol maintains a high’ dcgtab pf pigment sus - 
pension, simplifies tinting o^toradbns, gives 
full colour development. Economical to buy 
and use, it is available in various types for opti¬ 
mum flow and levelling in a variety of systems. 



KYMENE^ wet-strength resins are the choioe 
ofleadingpapermakers.espectallywhentheop- 
timum combination of wet-strength and $o^- 
ness is required. Facial tissues made with 
Kymene won't easily fall apart when wet. 
Other uses include surgical instrument wraps 
which withstand hot and steamy steriliSng. 
Moreov^, ICymene kimidihes the manufactur¬ 
ing proo^ and reduces cost^. 


NITRdFORMB^, Hercules' long-lasting urdi- 
form turf food containing 38 % nitrogen, makes 
fertilizers that are nonburning, nonleaching 
and odourless. The most efficient and easiest 
way to grc^r and healthier lawns, it stays in 
the soil from season to season to supply nitro¬ 
gen slowly and safely as the grass demands it. 
Nitroform finds use alone or as the major 
ingredient in fertilizer mixes. 


PENTALYN® resins, one group of Hercules 
products for m graphic arts, make printing 
inks that dry exceedingly flastand have excellent 
gloss. Various grades include those with high 
softening points for formulattug heat-set, sol¬ 
vent-type letterpress and offset inks, and those 
that permit stable oil dispersions at very low 
temperatures. In overprint varnishes, Penta- 
lyns assure high gloss and pale colours. 


Whatever products ydu mtAe^ lt*s more than Okeiy 
that a Hercules product would ituproye their process- 
iug, per/brmaneet saleability^ or aU three. Those men- 
tioi^ah^hure merely a few c(tthe Abusamltmdmore 
we make in the two hemti^heres and htil to industry 
throughfl^mjtu every continent., 



HERCULKS 

WOIUJ>WmE IN CHEMII^ 


-To know more about Hfr^^ products, wriie^ 
menttomng> npme of 'wiy one of 

these addresses: Hercules:Powder Company Limited 
One Great Cumberland Place, London, WIH SAL, 
Engkmd; 

Hercules N. V, P.O. Box 6189, The Hague, 
Netherlands: 

Hercules Incorporated, Wilmington, 

Delaware 19899, VS.A. 
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TheBank ^ 

of Nova Scotia 
has an 
important 

offerfor 

international 

businessmen. 

International 

branches. 


The Sonk Nova Scotia has over 870 offices around 
the' viKOfid. Indudlhe eight in the British Isles, vt^hich cortnect 
yoi/ Y'^Jth o^r %^^id-wide hetwork. 

As yea'd^Apett, weVe importqnt in Canodo, where we 
were founded In 1832, and where we now have branches 
from to coast. * 

ftlit;we’!re..atso Canada's fastest-growing internotional 
banl^oi^e^can b^dr you all kinds of help, in 29 different 
coiii®;it:. 

^mrougnput the Caribbean, for instance. Or Holland. 
Or O^ece. T^e, a glance at the list.^low, and yoa'H see 
- HWff|e of per. operation.'' 

We’r# In tpych with dll the right people. We con odvisn< 
you on foxes, legislation, dhd economic deveifopment. The 
Bank of Novo Scotia keeps you in contoct with business and 
investment opportunities. Wherever they arise. We also 
offer complete Trust Company facilities in the Bahamas, 
Jamaica, Barbados,Trinidod, Cayman Isles, Br. Virgin Islands, 
the Caribbean, New York and the U.K. 

You'd like to know more. We'd like to hear from you. 
Make an appointment with the Business Development 
Officer at our European Regional Office-19/23 Knights- 
bridge, London SWl —or phone him at 01-235-1105. Or if 
more convenient contact our Managers in London, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Belfast and Dublin. 


fi. 


^ THE BANKOFie^ 

novascotiaS 

(ncorporoiBfl In Cooodo wilh Limited Llobiiity^BHli^^ 
Offices 10: ConodayU S A/Athens/Beirut/Brusse)s 
Munich/Pirooys/Rorterdam/Buenos Alres/Mexlco City 
rnltvo/Aniiqua/Bohomos/Borbodos/Oomioictinlle'pwblic ' 

Gcvooo/0r Hondurcis/Pueriu Rico/St lucio/Trinfdad/Br.& U S. Virgin lekinds 
Affiiiofed tnmpaoiesi Th® Efot’l* of Ndvd Scof'o Jnmciico Ltd 
fjnd Bet ffluda Notioeol fkink ltd 



OurLondon 
people bring you 
Xustomluloi^' 
banking 
h Canada. 



For Canadian business information and banWi^ 
services tai lored exactly ioyour needs, come to 
the bank where people make the difference. . 

Our London offices are staffed with versatile 
people familiar with every aspect of Canadian 
business. Dealing through them is your fastest 
and most efficient method of achieving your 
business objectives in Canada* 

They will putyou face-to-face with Canadian 
busi nessmen—provide you with the latest data on 
business opportunities in Canada, taxes, foreign 
exchange and trade. 




Your*'Custom Tailored" banking service beginsat: 
82 CornhIII, London ECS. Phone: 01-283 0011 
or at our West End Branch 

103 Mount Street, London W1. Phone: 01-498 42!81 


Ask^r one of our Business Devbtopment Representatives. 
dver725 branches across Canada. 

Incorporated in Canada with limited liability. 


IbRONTO Dominion bank 

where people make the difference 
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ctmcer 


problem 

Miistfoe 

solved 


youf mondy wilt Mp HI sofvt thp' 
urgent problem of cancer. In the fint.'^ 
laboratoriee of the Imperial Canc^ 
Reaearch Fund in Lincoln's Inn Fields 
at Mill Hill intensive study is being ^ 
made into the causes and cure of cancer 
in all its forms, including leukaemia. 


Encouraging progress is being made 
In mpch of the work being can^ out 
bpt i great deal remains to be done. 

The I.C.R.F. has no official grants 
but relies entirely op public support. 
Please help us-by means of a dona* 
tion, deed of ciwenam or l^acy-to 
extend urgent research programmes 
showing much promise, and. to fight 
cancer with modern equipment and 

trained minds. 

. 

aoiMdsnt eirJf iMt to: Hovortn Trtawrir/ 

. A. mckaSN'lSRIGNT. ESQ.. M.5.. F.R.C.S. 

' IMRERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUNQ 
(DEFT. 202) LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS,LONDON. WC2. 
OCR NATIONAL aiRO ACCOUNT NUMBER IS StS 1001 

PnroniH.M. THE QUEEN • 

President: THE HONDURABLE ANGUS OGIEVY 



. liimrin't iwi ruidi u^u*in 


A PROUD MCMBifI OF THE SWAM OROUP 


Distinguished for Service 


SSEENfOlUL ill0in.MII14ll7IW 




FERiNtOII 

Inipi tfi ti 
kiild imurvlmite* 



Almiiiiiiii Windows, Down and 
otiinf MIdiR; inatnrials 
Ontnwntnd Sliat 
Wira>glitt 

Mirror-UIM ' 

NarUo 

ELZEH Loeki and Pndioekt 
Sanitary Saadi 

Wheeibarrowa with Riibbar Tyra 


FERUHIOn 

helps yoa to 
furnish your hnnae 






Mnnininni Pretsnre CMiart 
Nousehold Alamininn Sondn' 
Plattie Soods 
Slais Sando 

PATRONBALL Beor-barral 5 lit. 
OH-heatIng Stovas 


FERUHION 

Mpa yoa to 
hava a good tima 




Camping APtiUaa 
Sporting and Nantlig Cam 
Undarwatar Egaipawnts 
Hahby/variaaa Hand-toaia 

FEaiiaiON HuaeARMO 
TRAOIN6 COMPARY 
FOR TEOHNICAL GOOPS 

SudapWsf 5, P.O.B. 612; Hungary 

EXPORT - mPoirr 
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CTraran 


(pronounced OWELF) 

Guelph has, projected its economic 
growth plan to 1985. Within Canada’s 
fastest growing $140 billion proven 
market area, Guelph, upon compari¬ 
son, will prove to be the most advan¬ 
tageous place to locate your industry 
for growth and profit. 


efficiency stabfltty. 


Wnte lor a Guielph bfiichur« to: 
Roberts. Maepherson, 
Commiasioner,. Guelph 
Industrial & Economic 
Development Oommission, 
(Dept.M), Trafalgar Square, 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 


come to STOP'S meeting 
on 

THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
CROSSMAN PLAN 

Plantation Hotiae, A/lindi:ig Lane, ECS. 
Monday, May 18,6 p.m. 

(refreshments from 5,30) 

Lord Shaweross " (Chairrrisn of meeting) 
Geoffrey Howe, QC (Vice-Chairman, STOP) 
Graham Hutton (Economist) 

H. F. Jennings . (member, NALGO) 

W. E. Gale (member. Council of 

Bank Staff Associations) 
Rhodes Boyson (Headmasters' Assn.) 

■ Most people do not understated Mr 
Crossman's proposed pension scheme . . . 
hnost would not want it if they did . this 
is what STOP'ssurveys have found 

■ Get your copy of Arthur Seldon's The Great 

Pensions "Swindle" (6s from "tom Stacey 
Ltd, or from STOP, 10 Upper Berkeley 
Street, W1) ?, , 

Under 2,000 of First Edition I5,d00 left 


Business in 
East Africa? 

Super VCIO Jainbo Jet 
every night at 7p.m. 
from London Airport- 
Heathrow to East Africa. 

Additional‘Latecomer’flight 
on Fridays at 10.30 p.m. 

EAST AFRICAN 

International Airline of Africa 


A bank 
that combines 
youthful fnergy' 
ioith sound busing mandgemeM 
and friendly, efficient service 
is a good bagk to\ 
do business with, y 

Don't ymi agreef ' 


'1 


■ that's 'V-. " 

gpo^ngi. „ -Mj 

, \ .. ’ ,.■( Wiio ■ 

'Head difiai yUrawa, ,i,SaiUma 
, Main Offi«a:l^»baaki. Tdkyo. Cable . 

SAIGIff TOKYO, TK 2811 . TK 6 .W 5 * 

Other Nagoya, 

Yok<^ina, Sapporo, Saitama PreL/etc. 

. ;=A.' .r • .__ JiJ 


un Utteereahad liv fib fliumanla Stnah at Oroas t,ui lAndAn 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


PriCM, 

1970 

ARinSH FUNDS 


Prioa. 

Prica, 

Net Rad. 

Gross Rad. 





May 

May 

Yield, 

YMd. 





6 . 

1970 

19, 

1970 

Mw 19, 
I9^S 

1970 

X 

Low 





C B. d. 

£ s. d. 

9«<i 

Savings Bends 9% 

1981^70 

9B*N. 

98*« 

4 6 2 

7 18 91 

»r*M 

98 

Exchaquor 8 * 4 % 

British Elaccrie 9% 

1971 

OTti 

90<i 

4 8 to 

7 18 4 

M's 

85*4 

I98A79 

89**i4 

89**.4 

5 9 1 

8 19 2/ 

98 

98*4 

Funding 4% 

1960^ 

98^4 

97»t 

1 17 9 

4 14 7 

81^ 

Tt 

Savings Bonds 3% 
British Electric Vi/%, 

1968^5 

SIS 

8 IS 

$ 18 4 

7 10 7f 

W'h 

8 S*s 

1978^ 

68 's* 

88*4* 

8 18 1 

8 18 4f 

ITs 

78 

Fundlnf 8 's% 

British Transport 9Y 

f98B47 

76'*u* 

78*b 

5 IS 10 

9 8 

52*s 

48U 

1978-88 

48*s 

48*4 

8 13 5 

8 18 lOj 

7^* 

89*s 

Funding 8 % 

*999 

89*1* 


5 14 9 

9 7 0 

m 

«*■ 

British Qbs9% 

19904$ 

49*s 

42A 

8 4 1 

8 19 21 

82*4 

74 

Treasury 8 * 4 % 

1995^ 

74*is 

74*4 

5 11 1 

9 8 31 


80*s 

Treasury 5**% 

2008-12 

8 l*s 

81 

S 8 9 

9 S 101 

42*S 

97 

War Lean 9*t% 

after I9S2 

I7»is* 

97's* 

5 3 S 

9 7 9f 

90 

28*s 

Cenaoli2*a% 


17 

28*s 

S 2 tl 

9 8 or 


INTIftNATIPNAL OOLiAE tOMOl 


Atroport 4« Paris 9% 

g!Sas«'^h<>«*x 

Hill Samutl^m Warrants 7% 

Hill Samuel Ex Warruni 7% 
Iralaii49% 

SL’Str.* 

OeeMaRtaim 

Quaaniland 9% 

Trust Housm Cum Warranu 7*s% 
Trust Homm Ex Wvrami 7*»% 
UiilMdMardiMitt9% 


A 

Last waok'i 

This week's 

Gron Runoing 


prices 

prices 

Yield % 

1985 

IQO-I 

99>4.|00F4 

8>91 

1982 

99^-l0IP4 

99*t-IOO'4 

89$ 

1975 

I00>a-l*i 

I00>s-l*s 

8<88 

198$ 

98't^*a 

9ra-9*i 

904 

1982 

101*4^*4 

101-3 

882 

*982 

f7*a-9 

97*1-9 

7-07 

1982 

8 M 

82-3 

8-49 

m 

9ro<9'4 

98-9 

909 

Ills 

IQ0*»-t*i 

I00*s-l't 

8-88 

1975 

99-100 

99-100 

9 . 2 $ 

*982 

fW 

98-9 

9-94 

1982 

99-100 

98V9*« 

9-02 

I9« 

9l-4»t, 

99-4*s 

8-20 

198$ 

8IV4»4 

83V**« 

9-14 

1982 

97>s-8A 

97-8 

9-18 



SMfricMi 
*Ex«vidMd. 
yialds alidws for u 


i YtaWs eompHad with ftam Nmin. Vl^ da Cma A Co.; NarrlH Undi. Flarai Pamior A Smliii; YMcM Syurltlm Co.; and Tha Rrst Soacon Corpomdoo, YUM la hw d l W K A m k 
jl^ajl^ion. flxrUlita. ffeiSr. («)MawM(. j)HptyUM. (W)Afctf Irnnh^ 0)ToteMKd«a. (ff)liitarlmalma r^ooadarpamod. 
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Prtcak 1970 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

YiaM 



Stacks 


on 

May 13 

H«b 

Lew 


week 

X 

9/3 

Fitch Lovell 

9/3 

I0*4d 

4-6 

6^ 

Gelgy 

Fr.5.542$ 

+ 75 

08 


73*4 

Gensrst Foods 

$73*4 

-*4 

3 5 

41*S 

25*4 

GsnarsI Mills 

$25*4 


3-5 

r 

gt 

Glaxo 

Heinz 

ni9 

$29*. 

.t 

1-7 

3 1 

40*1 

m 

Kraftco Cerp. 

$36*. 

- 1*4 


2560 

2072 

L'Orsal 

Fr.2l20 

1 36 

o'.'g 

6120 

4350 

Motta 

L.4e35 

liO 


JIfS 

2940 

Nsftit 

Fr.SJ045 

1 95 

2 2 

299 8 

156 20 

Perrier 

Fr.258 10 

0 30 


116 

99*4 

Proaer Gamble 

$92*4 

- 1*4 

3 0 

l^iO'i 

22/3 

Rsnks-Hovis 

22/6 

3d 

8 0 


^7*4 

Rackitt A Colm 
Ssndoz 

44/- 

Fr.S.39S0 

-l*id 

1 ISO 

3 6 

1-6 

12/6 

27/IO’t 

ilfe 

Spllleri 

Tate A Lyle 

11/9 

21/6 

I'fd 

"1/6 

5 9 

9 3 

\M 

14/1*1 

Unigste 

UnlFever 

\4ir* 


5-3 

a? 

42/3 

42/9 

1/6 

4 4 

m/6 

ISO/- 

Unilever NV, 

ISi/- 

(-3/9 

4 9 

36/i 

28/i 

United Biscuits 

30/9 

-6d 

4.4 


17/6 

44'« 

35'« 

lli>9 

602 

24/9 

X 

S'- 

45/- 

3Pi 

45/9 

21 

?J<f 

17•^ 

1700 

200 

2I4-4 

3990 

25/1*1 

8/l<i 

T 

398 

40>« 

299*1 

435 

V 


560 

84 

6S6 

IS94 

S? 

778 

3989 

34/9 

ms 


56/- 

12/10*1 

;*•!: 

2S/I'| 

9/4*id 

3ri 

S5'« 

29/9 

32/- 

47/- 

55/3 

59/- 

23/6 

59/3 


16/6 
I IB/9. 
29/5*4 
l4/6*« 
25/5*4 

23/4*1 


18*4 

36^ 

22*4 

108*1 

388 

18/- 

2907 

T’ 

30/10*1 

gJ- 

I lA' 
49/- 

I2*i 

15*1 

848 

166 

138*1 

3115 

lb 

319 

28 

241 

304 

6 /- 

10/3 


391 

65*4 

444 

'1500 

51 /- 

500 

3001 

29/- 

8iS 


20 / 10*1 

17*1 

25/6 

19/3 

39/6 

39/3 

50/3 

16/6 


13/8*4 

87/- 

22/9 

IS- 

20/9 

85/- 

I9/I*f 


Motor*, Aircraft 

Asioc. Englrirg 

BLMC 

Bo«lng 

CaMrpillar Tract 

Chryilnr 

Clti-o«n 

Dalmlrr^Banz 

Dowty Group 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen. Oynamla 
Gen, Mts. (Un) 
Goodyear 
Hawker S/ddeley 
Honda (EDR) 
Komany 


J. UCM 

Mauey Fertucon 
McDonnell Douglu 
Micheiin 'B’ 

Nltian Motor 

Peugeot 

PiraTlI-Spa 

Rolls-Royce 

Roecet Mtrt. ‘A' 

Smiths Indust. 

Stcyr-Omlcr-Pch. 

Toyota Motors 

United Aircraft 

Volka9ragen 

Volvo 

Westland 

Wilmoi-Breeden 


Office Bquip., Photo. 
Canon Camera 
Eastman Kodak 
Fuji Photo 
Gevaert Photo. 
Gestetner ’A' 

Nippon Optical 
Olivetti Priv. 

Ozalld 
Xerox 


14/6 

3d 

5 5 

7/6 

-1/7'. 

7 3 

$19*. 

' *• 


136^ 

1*4 

3 3 

$22*. 

-1*. 

2 7 

Fr.99 

-5 


D375 

-24 

i' 8 

18/- 

1/9 

S>8 

30/3 

.2/3 

S 4 

L.3445 

-70 

3 3 

21/9 

(-6d 

4 7 

$21*4 

-I*. 

4'6 

34/4*. 

I0*td 

SO 

$23^ 

!*• 

3 6 

31/6 

6/3 

8 2 


l9d 

35 

4 0 
4 I 

$11*1 

». 



-5/9 

3"6 

$C.I2^ 

*4 


$15*1 



Fr.l4S5 

-I 68 

i'o 

Y.I66 

-6 

4-8 

Fr,24l 5 

9 5 

2 9 

L.3II0 

90 

3 8 

4ft 

-2/3 

6 5 

li/9 

4«.d 

5 5 

%I84 


43 

^388 

9 

2 I 

S28 

I *4 


0.247 8 

12-7 

3 8 

Kr.249 

1 9 

2 4 

6/- 

l/l*i 

8 0 

10/3 

4*d 

5 8 

*Y,39I 

I7 

I 9 

•65*4 

-3*. 

I 9 

Y.444 

so 

I 7 

Fr.B.I458 

-62 

4 I 

51/- 

- 4/6 

2 2 

Y.MO 

-26 

I-5 

L2800 

65 

2 8 


I/- , 

3*. 

3 9 

0 8 


PaporAPubliahinf 

Bowater Piper 
British Priming 
Bunti Pulp & P. 
Crown Zeller. 

DRG 

Invcresk Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 
McGraw Hill 
News of the WId. 
Pearson Pub. 

Penguin Pub. 

Reed Group 
W. H. Smith 'A' 
Thomson Organ. 
Wiggins Teape 


45/7*1 

$29*4 

23/6 

9/6 

•C.27»4 

$17*1 

26/3 

Zf. 

tt, 

16/9 

48/- 


Captial & Counties 
Hammerins. 'A' 

Land Securities 
Lon. Merch. Secs. 
MetropollUn Cst 8 Pty 2l/4'i 


13/11*. 

109/- 

23/^ 

I2;0»4 


•St, Martins 
5. G. Immobllalre 
Star (Gt. Britain) 
Stock Cenversn. 
Trafalgar House 


Afriinos Jr Bblnsliif 
22*4 Amerioait Airlines 
35/6 Brit. A Comm. 

2/3 Ckfflmell Lidnd 

33/9 Cunard 

56/- Furness Withy 

4/6 Harland A Wolff 

14-70 Japen Air Lines 

132 KLM 

Lufthansa 
Ocean Staamshlp 


38/- 

L.593 

21/9 

97/6 

19/6 


$23*4 



^ P.AO.Defd. 
^A*$win, Hunter 
ySwiBnIT (Bearer) 

Airlines 


1470 

F|si23 

0(A3*s 

Sf: 

Fr.S.600 

$13*4 

$18*4 


I0*4d 

-.3d 
-}-3d 
-h ’a 

4 6d 
-I’ld 


i 3d 

1/9 

.6d 

I 1/6 
3d 
4/- 


r2'4d 
• 9d 

l*4d 

- Pid 

-I/- 
II 75 
--4'td 
-4/6 


- 2 /- 

- 1-2 

-2'4 

:.T 

-1*4 

-1*4 


6 2 
7 2 
5 6 
5-4 
61 


4-0 

7 I 
5 2 
1-5 

5 9 

3 9 

8 3 
5 0 


2-8 

1-0 

3 0 
3 3 


$-0 


Prices, 1970 
Hlfb Low 


YMOt 

ney on May 

.t 13. jf» yreelt if 


539 
24/1*4 
28/3 . 
18/4*1 
17/3 
30/Ml 
.^2*1 
665 

S'- 

59/3 

M/I'i 

30K) 

ss- 

281 

674 

375 

n? 

59*4 

430 

123 

192 

147/6 

221 

39/- 

74*4 

16/9 

21/0*4 

16/6*4 

109 2 

50*1 

22/6 

11/0*4 

fl/9 

ge 

56 
98 
167 
14/9 
11/3 . 

110/6 

8/4^1 

30/3 

18/4*. 

32/6 

72 

670 

725 

35*. 

2575 

1824 

685 

226 8 

645 

95 

37/6 

23/10*4 

17/9 

23/10*4 

28/4*1 

23/6 

21/3 

iO/6 

246*1 

199 

19/10*4 

477 9 
9/6 
33/6 
14/6 


475 

20/4*i 

26/6 

ijr 

430 

ge 

54/3 

22/7*1 

Z7M 

I 1/4*4 

330 

236 

540 

360*4 

50/9 

251 

44 

3 80 

84 

219 

l2/7*t 
17/4*4 
14/6 

90 3 
31*1 
20 /- 
8/10*1 
9/10*1 
23/6 
23*1 

5/5*4 

43/6 

36^1 

80 

133 

II/- 

8/6 

95/- 


95/- 

4/3*4 

20/9 

14/l'i 

24/- 

56*4 

630 

670 

25*. 

2444 

1766 

640 

183 

610 

82 

29/3 

19/3 

IS/l’i 

12/6 

19/3 

21/7*1 

z 

S“3*i 

171-9 

15/7*1 

396 

S56 

29/9 


Boon Pure Drug 
Brit. Home Sers. 
British Shoe 
Burton Group 
Debenhams 
Galeries LeAyette 
Galeriu Preraos 
Grattan Ware. 

G. T. A. ft P. 

GUS ‘A' 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 
Int, Stores 
Karttadt 
Kaufhof 
La Redoute 
La Rinascente 
Marks A Spencer 
Mltsukoshl 
Montgomery W. 
Myer Emporium 
Neekerman 
Nouvellet Gals. 

O.K. Bazaars 'A' 
Printemps 
Provid. Clothg. 

Sears Roebuck 
Tesco Stores 
United Drapery 
Woolworth 
Testllos. Clothing 
AKZO 
Burlington 

Carpets (htornationel 
Carrington A D. 
Coats, Pens. 
Courtaulds 


Eng. Calico 

Snia VIscosa Priv. 

Stevens. J. P. 

Teijin 

Toray Ind 

West Riding W. 

Weolcombers 

Tobacco 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 

Carreras 'B’ 

Gallaher 

Imperial Tobacc. 

Rembrandt 

UtilltlH/Raila 

Canadian Pacific 

Chubu 

Chiigoku 

Cons. Edison 

E.B.E.S. 

Intercom. 

Kansai Elec. P. 
R.W.E. 

Tokyo Elec. Power 
Tokyo Gas 
Invest. Trusta 
Alliance Trust 
Atlu Elec. 

B.E.T. Oefd. 

British Assets 
Cable ft Wireless 
Foreign ft Col. 
Globe Inv. 
Industrial ft Gen. 
Mercantile Inv. 
Robeco 
Rolinco 
Wlun Inv. 


Iff. 

X 

Fr.l93 

22/7*1 

^B.26S0 

IJ/4»i 

D.33I 

D.24I 

Fr.549 

L.342 

59^ 

Y.il0 

•44 

$AJ-29 

OJ4 

Fr.2l9 

96/3 

Fr.l6l 

32/6 

$56*. 

12/10*1 

17/6 

14/6 

FIJ7-6 

$36*4 

T 

9/10*1 

$36*1 

YJI 

Y.I33 

ili- 

95/- 

4/3*4 

11/9 

14/3 

28/- 


- IS 
3d 

-6d 

-2*4 

-100 

-10*4 

-14 

-7 

4-4 

-9 

H-y4*. 

r,*4 
fO 1*4 

-.9 

-4 

^6/3 

- 2-1 
-3/6 
-5*. 
-9d 

-ltd 

I-5-5 

-»4 

-'6d 

-7*4 

7*kI 

-2*4 

-I 

-3 

3d 

6d 

=!t 


-3*4 

+f 


SC.56*4 
YA35 
Y.7IS 
$25*4 
Fr B2294 -160 
Fr.B.I806 -2 
Y.650 - 10 


Air LIquIde 
Allied E.P. 
William Baird 
Bestobell 


D.I7I 

Y.626 

Y.90 

30/4*. 

19/3 

15/6 

13/- 

19/4't 

22/3 

19/4*4 

16/10*1 

8/(p4 

FI.2I7 

FI.I7I-9 

15/7*1 

Fr. 390 
8/7*1* 
28/3 
31/-* 


-9 7 

+2 

^4*1 

-3d 

--9d 

-3d 

-6d 

|-4*id 

-3d 

»4d 

1-4 
4 I 
6d 


4-14 

-l*id 


4-3 

3*6 

4- 4 

5- .7 
1-9 
(n) 


4- 6 
3 9 
6-8 

5- 7 

8-9 

3- 7 

6 - 6 
7 4 
5 6 

a 5 

4 - 7 


4-7 

8-4 
8 3 
6 3 

11 


7 9 
7-0 
7-0 
6-3 

6- 4 

7- 7 

4- 7 

8 0 
6 7 

3-6 

3-8 

6-0 

2-2 

3- 7 
2 6 

3 8 

4 6 

5 0 

5- 0 
1-2 
2 2 

2 4 

6- 4 

7- 8 

4- 8 


,1970 


123/9 

74/4*1 

isiva 

232/6 


29*1 

3500 

39*4 

I? 

52/6 

63/9 

60/6 

182*1 

46*4 

54*4 

33/- 

ir 

St 

I4iy- 

60/6 

75/9 

197/6 

1954 

155/- 

46/- 

1/10*1 

59/6 

J?/T 


419 2 

193-1 

22 *. 

24 

36*4 

2010 

20*4 

CI7*4 

sr 

35*1 

51*4 

24*4 


95/- 

57/3 

52/- 

49/9 

136/3 

420/- 

118/1*4 

180/- 


23*4 

3100 

32*4 

4/1*4 

26 

35/- 

58/- 

45/6 

152*1 

39*. 

44*. 

24/3 

\l1i: 

St 

113/6 

39/3 

ssy- 

145/- 

1812 

91/9 

34/6 

r. 


Bookers 
British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Cope Allman 
Do La Rue 
Dalgety 
Hays Wharf 
Hudaon't B6y 
Indieape 
C. heh 


Llnf-TamQe.Veufht 
Litton IndustrlM 


Mmneu M. A M. 

tiittui 

PlHar 

Rank Org. 'A' 
Ssars 'A' 

$teetl» 

Thos. Titling 
Turner A Newall 
Union Carbide 
Wllklnaen Swd. 

OH 


Brit. Petroleum 
Burmah Oil 
Cio. Petroles 
Contfnantal Oil 
Gulf Oil 

Mobil on 

Petroftna 

PhlUlps Petroleum 
Royti Dutch 
Shell Transport 
Stan. Oil Calif. 
Stan, on Indiana 
Stan, on NJ. 
Texaco Inc. 

QoM Mlnee 

OF5IT 

Anglo-American 
Charter Cons. 
Cons. Gold FIdi. 
General Mining 
J’burg. Cons. 

Rand Selection 
Union Corpn. 

MinoeAMotela 

Alcan Alum. 
Alunuisse 
Amar. Met. Cllm. 
Amal. Tin Niger. 


Kennecott 
Lonrho 
Mount Isa 
Penarroya 
Potglatcrsrust Plat. 
Reynolds Metals 
R.T.Z. 

Rhokana 
Roan Sal. Trust 
Selection Trust 
Un*on Mlnlere 
Western Mining 
Zambia. Ang.-Am. 

Plaiitatlona, Etc 
Assam Cens'd. 
Com. T. A Lndi. 
Guthrlo 

Highindi. A Low. 
Jokal 

Planmion HIdgs. 



CA.S.T. 

Cont'd Tin Smelters 
De Beers Defd. 
Falconbrldge 


W/I*e 

-ibw 

4 7 

12/3 

-6d 

5 7 

3(/7*» 

-1/4*1 

g.g 

•34 

—'4 

59 

7/-. 

... 

8 9 

Fr.43l 

■1 2 

2-6 

83/6 

-3/6 

5 1 

57/-* 

-6/- 

5 7 

Fr.l93't 

-4^1 

3 4 

$22*« 

—*4 


$24*4 

.. 

6 2 

$40*. 

->4 

5*9 

Fr.B.20e0 

+70 

4'9 

120*. 

-’4 


CI7V 


45 

62/9 

(.3d 

4-6 

t39H 

-*• 

2 7 

$37*i 

+ l\ 

6 2 

$51*4 

-2*. 

7 3 

$25 

» 

-l-». 

6 4 

120/- 

71/10*. 


6 8 

-I/IO*. 

2 6 

52/- 

-4/3 

2 6 

55/3 

157/6* 

-2/- 

2 6 
5 6 

420/- 

138/9 


21 

3 7 

202/6 

e/9 

2 6 

SC.23*i 

-•4 


Fr.S.3l50 

^50 

2 6 

$32*4 

• 1*4 

4 3 

5/3 


71 

& 

^*4 

31 

35/- 

-4/9 

5 7 

50/-* 

15/6 . 


6 0 

-8/- 

3 6 


$C.t54 

$39*. 

$47 

% 

Fr.i06 

60/- 

$30*4 

113/6 

53/6 

Fr.B.I860 

91/9 

40/- 


3 

-1*4 

-*. 

-3/- 

-7/6 

- 2/6 

- 10 /- 
+ 46 

It 


sSh 

30/- 

6/1 

’/- 

3A 


-I/- 


Monoy Markot Indicators 

London's money markets continued in general to be comfortably 
supplied end interest rate movements were marnmal. Where 
money was cheaper, os at the shortest end of the local authori¬ 
ties' market, the indications were that demand had temporarily 
thinned as a result of other flows Some of the recent preeaure 
came off American rates, the 3-month Treasury bill rate coming 
out under 7 per cent again and the lower B per cent holding for 
certificatea of deposit in the aenondary marfcat. 


Key Money and Arbitrage I 

: May 13 


5 5 
4-0 
1-8 
2 5 

2 5 

3 6 
2 0 
168 
11-5 
2 2 

4 5 
0 2 
15-5 


IS-2 
9 7 
10-2 
|-3d 6-6 

-l*4d 12-5 


Euroeterling deposits 


Treasury Bill Tenders 


Tender 


2-4 

4-2 

Date of 

Amount 

& 

Applied 

Average 
rate of 

Allotted 
at Max. 

luua 

Out¬ 

3-4 

Tender 

for 

Allotment 

Rate* 

standing 

0 5 

3-0 

1969 

May 9 

91-Oay 

70.0 

221 0 

1. d. 

156 0-83 


1,510-0 


1970 

Feb. 6 

100-0 

214.1 

151 3-68 

3 

1.380-0 


.. 13 

80 0 

181-4 

152 3.45 

12 

1,380-0 

3-6 

.. 20 

80 0 

185 0 

152 2^ 

91 

1,360-0 

8-0 

.. 27 

80 0 

174 0 

151 I0'43 

32 


7-4 

Mar. 6 

800 

167 0 

146 6 99 

7 

5-1 

.. 13 

80^0 

183-1 

146 i-56 

20 

Ii280 0 

... 

.. 20 

BO-0 

f70 5 

145 2-22 

34 

1,240-0 
1,200-0 

2-7 

.. 26 

IIO-O 

2»<5 

143 6.62 

SO 

5 7 

Apr. 3 

120-0 

I9SI 

143 t-22 

4S 

1,190-0 


10 

80-0 

in-4 

141 I0>93 

51 

1.210 0 

7-4 

17 

80-0 

173.8 

134 6-14 

18 

1,1900 

1.170-0 

24 

80 0 

158-6 

135 5-57 

26 

7-I 

ffey 1 

BOO 

162-5 

135 10-47 

44 

1.1500 

12-7 

8 

100'0 

190 7 

135 6 26 

17 

l.130<0 


•On Msy Bch,jendars for 91-dsy 
37 par seat, h^har tenders being u... 
week was fbr Ci20 million 91-day bills. 


at C9B 6a. 

la full. The 


26. aacurad 
Her this 


(from 7'.%. 15/4/70) 

7 

(fn Paris): 


Deposit ratast 


2 days’ notice 

7*1 

7 doys' noaee: 


3 months' 

8**14 

Clearing banks 

5 

NEW YORK 


Discount house! 

5*4 

Treasury Mile 6-99 


Local authorities 

7*4-7S 

Carts, of Daposit 8-00 


3 months’ fixed; 

Local authorftiai 

r. 

Starlingi 

Spot race $2-4063 


Fiaanoe houaaa 

8*1 

Forward discount 


Interbank i»ta 
7dsya* 

7»* 

(3 mantfit'): *. oenu 

Forward aovar 


TMoaury Bills 

3 mentha' 

6*^1 

(J/nondii*): 

Annusl Inc. cost **»i% 


eurodollar dapositst 
7 days' notice 

TH 

Invastmant currancyt 
Investment .$ 24% pram 


3,/nenthi' 

jCovarad Arbltraga 
Margins (3 momhi') 

8*1 

Infimnsiir^t 

Lascwaah;% This weak % 

Traasury Bills 


N. York N.Yorfc 

S 

BuredollaryUK local 
avtborlM laaos 


N. York V N. Ybrk 


Euredotlar/luroitarllng 

London *• London 


Uiiceuarad ArMtrtga Margins (7 d^o*) 


Buradollav/ilK locM 


N.YoHi *e N.Yorl6' 


authority loans 


' *1# 

BuradoHnr/IntadBanl 

1 

N.York" N.Yofk 

*4 



AHCOw^rkied^efytrkk 
in tht book to givf Tom mud 
Su 9 h Ponl$ o hoim^moon 
th€fd rortwmbor mtl ih 9 ir 
life* After the wedding 
breakfaet, ARCO booked 
them on to an Alludia 
flight from f*F, Kennedy 
airport* They flew off on a 
pink cloud* 


On board, ARCO gave 
them tite red carpet 
treatment* And ordered 
them a special **BatAJf\ 
Tom indulged his passion 
for Lobster Thermidor, 


At Treetops ARCO booked 
them up for a fortnight of 


On the way home ARCO 
arranged a whirlwind tour 
of Rome. 


RCO ordered Susie, who 
\'ed to eat and keep slim, 
t of our think thin 
^etarian feasts,^ 



*07 


They barely touched down 
on Rome* than ARCO 
whisked them off to 
Nairobi. 


In true Safari fashion, 
ARCO ordered alandrover 
to meet them and drive 
them out to the hotel at 
Treetops, 


f They lived like true Romans 
for a day. From the Hotel 
^Floraon Via Veneto. They 
r did Ouccl in the afternoon* 
And.hada ^teat evening 
on the town with us* 


In the morning we picked 

brt^^Smd^t th^ on 
the pbme to New York. 
ARCOkddon.the 
champagne. 


Ashmie 

ARCOaske _ 

_ along the line to treat I 

like Royalty. 

The pleamre of a 
ranged 8 company was 
reguested by ARCO to take 
the happy couple on a tour 
of Ngorongoro, ARCO also 
arranged the whole tour. 


i 

Aliiali«% hin processing system. 


Introducing ARCO, Alitalia Reservation and 
Communication System. 

Our fun creator. 

On the screen at the moment you see a 
reservation program. Coming from one of our 4S0 
agent sets. 

The brains behind the organisation are three 
computers 360/65 IBM of the third generation. 

Some of the most intelligent for their age. 

There’s more brain power gather^ at Alitalia 
than anywhere else in Europe. 

And owned by Alitalia. 

ARCO is our 25.000.000 dollar brain. Every 
advance we make adds another 1.000.000 dollars or 
so to the value. 

ARCO handles all the booking throughout the 
world. Every day it answers 300.000 requests ^hat 
come from all over the world. It does everything there 
is to do when you’re planning a tiij). And grants any 
special requests, you jn^t,have. 


All this information is stored for the check>in, 
along with your name. So when you come to the 
check-in point ARCO automatically knows your name 
and ever 3 ^ng about you and wastes no time in 
showing you your seat 

Another computer keq» Alitalia under control 
generally and takes all our aircraft under its wing. 

It controls all the maintenance and is the brains 
b^ind AIDS, our Aircraft Integrated Data System: 
our mine of flight iitformation. 

Automatically it records instrument readings 
while the plane is airborne, onto tape. 

We have computers that record everything, from 
your wishes to flying data. 

Alitalia takes your fun very seriously. 






MtWiW P.b.I.C. 


Antwerp CitibMk9ri,wHh9GfiOotoMUifwi in ^»ekground,§itlMSm$n. 

In Antwerp-the right bank in the right place 

According to legend, a giant once lived in this castle. Todays Antwerp itself has reachM 
giant proportions—as a leading world port and center of Western European contmeree., And 
that calls for the kind of international banking service Citibank provides through branches 
here anddn Brussels and. Mage-through fully-staffed branches, suteidfaries and ahlHMsa I ; 
in 80 c^m^rieS. WhereV^er your interests lie, Citibank is the right bank in the light pUwe < 
to serve you. 

. 1 ... 

FUtST NATIOiil^ CITY BAkK 

. TlWi t^aciW Hi WMritfwida 







Lovelier and livelier. 




Mu¬ 
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The lesser evil 

Mr Wilson believes that by 
olTering liimsclf as the lesser of 
two evils he can jolly the 
elcctorare into returninjr him to 
pimer on June i8th. If the 
coiiiiiry really is in no iriood 
for change anti is basically 


disenchriiiled v 

rith 

politicians 

anyway 

till' 

electorate 

will 

probably 

accept 

the 

ofler. 

Blit 

.the elcr 

t orate 

will 

again 

be 
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After the election the next 
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British foreijTii policy out of the 
trout;h of the itjGos. Three 
parts of the world where the 
election olTcrs voters a choiee, 
pape 15. A suppestioM for the 
reform of , Nato; a small, 
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The Missile Stable 

SiK—The assertion, in your issue of April 4'th, 
that “ the two new horses—multl^warheads 
and ABM systems—arc well out of the stable 
and cannot be bolted back in again ” seems 
to me a dangerous concession to despair. May 
I call your attention to the final report of 
the American Assembly on Arms Limitation, 
in which *1 participated, at Arden House last 
month. The re-port pointed out that this i.s 
a time of “ unique opportunity to end the 
nuclear anns race.” It called for a six-month 
unilateral moratorium by the United States 
on the dcpioyineiii of Mirv's and an American 
proposal, in the Salt talks, for -a reciprocal 
“ immediate two-year suspension of the 
dejiloymeni of strategic offensive and defensive 
wea|>ons and of the tests of multiple war- 
head.s.” Such an agreement seems to me still 
a distinct possibility, but one that would be 
significantly decreased if men of goodwill 
wcTe to abandon it in advance.—Yours 
faithfully, Adam Yakmolinsky 

Harratfi, , Hassachuiett v 

Local Election Portents 

SiR—I cannot agree with your conclusions 
on the local elections (May i6th). You have 
attempted to predict a possible general elec¬ 
tion result using the basis of the 1966 local 
elections. It is clear that at that time Labour 
was doing considerably worse at local elections 
than in parliamentary elections for a number 
of reasons which are invalid today; first, 
the business vote was still a factor in the 
centre of cities; second, the Labour machine 
was not up to -the task of getting -its sup- 
[WTXCTs our twice in Kttlc over a month in 
1966; third, Labour controlled most of the 
councils and was therefore on the defensive 
locally as well as nationally. 

This is shown by the variations in swing 
since May, iqfifi. The swing was much better 
for Labour where its local perfonnance 
has traditionally lagged behind its par¬ 
liamentary performance in areas such as 
the big cities, the North, the Midlands and, 
especially, Scotland. The Conservatives did 
best in towns like York or Lancaster, which 
showed very little anti-Lalx>ur local bias in 
May, 1966. Thi.s is further proved by the 
fact that the swing since 1969 in the cities 
seems to have been entirely due to a large 
increase in turnout and in the Labour vote, 
while, when allowance is made for the aboli¬ 
tion of the business vote, the Conservative 
vote was virtually unchanged in most places, 
although it actually went up in Glasgow. 
Thus a more reliable guide to how a general 
election would have gone on May 7th would 
be arrived at by directly comparing the votes 
cast then with the votes cast in the general 
election of 1966. This produces considerably 
fewer variations than your method of com- 
l^rtng May, 1970, witth May, 1966, and would 
suggest a swing to the Tories of about 8 per 
cient, giving Ted Heath a majon^ of about 

t trary to Transport House’s views I 
also suggest that last week’s Scottii^ 
elections di6wed a slowing down of 
6-^Labour trend. In the Scottish buii^s 


more seats than it lost in 
^01967, but in the counties it barely regained 
half of its? 19^«l9j|Ks and, possibly more 
'worthy df ndte, the only county it won 
back wa.s tiny Clackmannanshire, failing to 
regain its overall majority in Stirlingdiire 
which had previous to the 1987 election been 
iri l.Abour hands since the war. 

Here arc a few additional points which 
makes the situation OMiderafoly less happy 
for Labour: 

1. Warlcy, which parity contains two margi¬ 
nal Labour seats, swung’by 6 per cent since 
1966 and by nearly to per cent compared with 
local by-elections on the eve of tne general 
election. Thus even under your interpretation 
Smethwick and Oldbury should be in the 
Oon.sfrvative probables column. 

Q. Cambridge seems to have performed 
considerably better for the Conservatives than > 
was suggested by a local by-election in 
September, 1967, only weeks before the 
parliamentary by-eleotion when there was a 
.swing of over 8 per cent to them. 

% T.aboiir appears to have done relatively 
rather badly in those authorities which it 
was defending. It cannot be happy locally 
at going into a general election with the 
Conservative share of the vote at over 40 per 
cent in town.s like Stoke and Sheffield and 
with the Torie.*! leading in Birkenhead. 

In short your Labour majority of 50 is 
the best Labour re.sult that could be projected 
from’ these results: my Conservative majority 
of 130 is the most optimistic forecast for 
the Con-servative.*!. Therefore the truth 
probably lies between the two, say a Con¬ 
servative majority of 30.—^Yours faithfully, 
London, Wt ^ C. P. Meau 

Government Ordmary Shares 

Sir —I should like to comment on your 
article " A Government Ordinary Share ? ” 
(May 2nd). The idea of index-linked bonds 
has a long history. In recent years the most 
important studies in this field -have been 
undertaken in the Scandinavian countries, the 
major contributions being Tord Palander’s 
study published in Stockholm in 1957, the 
.subsequent discussion in the Swedirii Journal 
of Economics and white papers published in 
the Scandinavian countries and in Denmark. 

On balance there seems much to be said 
in favour of this type of paper. It could aid 
central banks in carrying out monetary policy 
through open market operations. Although 
bonds with purchasing power clauses have 
been issued in several countries from time 
to time, these bonds have been issued on an 
ad hoc basis and not as an instrument of 
monetary control; often the bonds have not 
been fully negotiable; hence operations in 
this type of paper by the central bank as part 
of ks open market policy have never really 
been tried. 

But a gnp index is a pc^ index to which 
to tic index-linked bonds. glip index will 
reflect certain changes.' in tgX ^ ratejn-dirict 
and indirect—^and rhe use an index 

could seriously hinder fiscal ji^Cy. Further¬ 
more, there may be a ebpsloemble rime lag 
in calculating the gtip ^ 4 tlndex and the 
accuracy with which it i^ ckltSukted may be' 
doubted. From the lender’s point of view 
there is a risk that, in a depression, when 
gnp is falling, riiere may be no reducrion in 
consumer goods prices. In this case the index 
bond holders will not get what they desired: . 
unchanged income or wealth in xeal ternis. 
As a result they may have to cut their 
coiuumptioh expendhure rind ihfi twkid V 
aggravpm. a deprission. i 
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Another jpofs^bl^ index which cp^ld he ttsihi 
is Tctall price index. This iihkx has'^e 
advanUge that would probably 
with a laige n^ber of ten^ys;' If it is 
chosen, it dumlo howeVer not incpyporate 
changes in prices elhuage|;tn 

tmuirion. A further' diffirifl^ if 

a retail price index is chosen is that riring 
prices may be due to a decline in productivity 
(for instance during a war) or result from a 
poor harvest, or from changes in the terms 
of trade with foreign countries. In other words, 
prices have risen because the economy has 
become poqiref in real tenns. It would be 
extremely diScidt to halt an infiatipn calirid 
by this kind m thajmr distumneh ^ if sohiie 
wealth owi^ri have been guariinteed 
unchanged' reul income and rml • wCaHb. 
Similarly, falliijif prices may:;Jresidtf from 
increased prCKiucrivity. Among owy bj 4 tkcs 
which could be chosen is a wage indeaL but 
here again diere will be certain problems. 
It may, theeeforcr be desirable to link index 
bonds to an index specially constructed ;^r 
the purpose. Generally speaking, it would be 
an advantage for mone^ry and fiscal pdBcy 
if the index chosen is one which is important 
in determining the aims of policy.—^Yours 
faithfully, Joan Knox 

Johannesburg 

The Mew Europe 

Sir—^N oiman Macrae’s 30,000-word supple¬ 
ment on “ Europeanism ” (May i6th) ought 
to be reprinted in book form, partly in order 
to drive some of his home truths into still 
more minds badly in need of them, but also 
to show how a brilliant, honest and wcll- 
infoimed mind can go straight to Bedlam, 
through failing to question its premises, fail¬ 
ing at points to accept the conclusions 
imposed by the facts it has unearthed, and 
leaping into dreamland when the facts and 
the premises conflict. 

The unsupported premise is that “ k is 
fairly clear that within the next 30 years 
some sort of European confederation will 
come into being.” Since the world has never 
yet seen a viable confederarion and since 
all recently created federations have cither 
broken down or fallen into serious trouble, 
the proposition is, to say the least, a doubtful 
one, and Mr Macrae gives many reasons for 
having special doubts about its possibility in 
western Europe. He rightly insists that the 
Europe of his dreams will need a strong 
central authority and equally rightly points 
out that the central authority even of the 
fully federal United States ol America has 
not proved strong enough. That problem he 
solves, as he solves all but one of the more 
detailed problems he raises, by a leap into 
Utopia which takes him into a ghastly, less- 
than-federal hybrid, in wbidi ari elected 
president is at peipetiial li^iheada wjifh, a 
colli^tipn of lenri-ioveftign goyeifi^^ 
having;. coe^ve forces while the 
has .none, im each Mng able to biimbibe 
withr-dine or twp others to turn; the quafihed 
majiaiity into a minority veto. Moreover, the 
** prerequisite’* of this-^-Mr Macrae’s twm 
a two-pa^ system which, in 
' Eurm, has riKilkod only in Bittain, where 
k is m process of dissolution. 

; Pte the rfek of Mr Mactae’s |ni«scrii»riojrii^ 
it hgs little, if any, iiopt' of' beiilg achieved, 
apt} certainly not in time ^ 'with any 
of iw or our gmndchildnht^t and; 

nobcidy knows udiat sort pl 
eeoRbinic stniotuies the 

deinand--Yoitn'^Wt|tftdly, ^ 
£0tuf0M, fVCf William rKMUHi 


if . 




worn asm 
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Money Market 




Our Associated AuetrsMen Group-^{Jri^'Oe4ljlt Corpora 
tion Lirniteid^ of wfiich the money market ts a leader 

in Australia, requires e manager for tbC'groviqrid busmees of 
the, Sydney Office of that division. 

ApplfCShts, should hive had appropriate experience in a 
Discount''Hodedf Sank or .Merchant Bank in Lopdon; be 
in the age bracket of 25 to 35 yeSrs; preferably be married; 
and be ambitious end willing to work hard. 

Salary wi'H be by negotiation. Assistance wifi be given m 
the expenses of emigrating to Australia. 

Please apply in writing giving full career particulars and 
present salary to: 

Mr K. A. Bennett, 

Samuel Montagu & Co Limited, 

114 Old Broad Street London, feQZ. 


General Manager 


NIGERIA 


A major international cofinpany marketing a wide range 
of fast mpving consumer products, wishes, to sppbim an 
experienced General Manager whose task will be the 
rSi^d expsi»loi| and deVelp^siii; of Its already substan¬ 
tial boaiftesi in Nigeria. . 

He wtp be teepbnsjble prpdtdWIUy through the 

onssilon 4w«l-|3CiaSoft of nrnfkfidnt' ohd advertising 
plhiis; the supdrvlluon and piotivgtlon df the sales force; 
gnd the ei^ansion Of the eidsting manufacturliig 
Operations. 

A hteh basic salary will ba 'lMid. catmnensttiate with"the 
exp^leniee Mid delbre df the .fnnh appointed^ together 
with oversSM ’dfllca^ce and bMeSts appropriate to the 
country (these wlh Include company house and car). 

(Ref: B4041/tE Manager Nigeria) 

Rqphes Ufid' ha /oritirdM direct, 'iuppenetl^ imd > Tin 
donfideifOA to^ the tmnt^nfta dddresaftf!^ ouipjfeutdy 
MmoMer ^stkg eoiM^^es ;to '’jiuhich they rr^ hot 'be 
senirThey should fiwlude dompfeh^nsive career details, 
not refer to previous correspondence with P.A., quote 
the reference on the envelope and be sent to : 





R.A. Advertising timited. 


Telephone: 01-235 6060. 




for a group tff’^&panies which provider a range of 
sciviCcs to im|bi^?^itaiiicr operators throughout 
the UK. hxpnnsioit has been rapid, and there arc 
substantial resources to support plans for accelerated 
growth in the next two years. 

• rut Chief Executive will be responsible for the 
profitability of the group, with the emphasis on the 
extension of business in the present companies and thc^ 
establishment of new ones. 

• THE record in genera] management must include 
proven ability to achieve a high level of productivity 
from labour and plant and dirca involvement in 
labour negotiations. Knowlct^c of import/export 
practice and afeontaiher operations would be an asset. 

• PkEFERg£i|}^ under ib* Salary of interest to men 
already earnhi^ y^6,00Q. CarprOvided. 

Write in complete confidence to .XV. Ehns as 
adviser to the group. ^ ^ iT' 

JOHN TTYZACK & PARTNERS ITD 

lO HALLAM STR,EET' Wl N fiDJ, 


•■■•■••MMMMakaMMavaaBaaMBaaiflaaaMtMAflaaaaaaaaMaBsaaaMaMaMMaailfavM^ 


Director of Eoi^inlcs 

£6,500 ' ‘ 

Thb .Direqtor wW be Ffipons'ible for the prdfeseionglf, 
leederfhlp of'^.fhe eemmniets, now about 40, in thw 
Miniaitry; Thq poet unequaUg^o^ortu- 

nity to an afomirt^lb'^or .bulIgbM acorKymf^^ 
experience in th« opg^fion of the GovernrMirt it^ohme 
and to make a eubstantiaf oontiibuilpn to advance¬ 
ment of economic knoWtadgp^aod 'tachniiquaa ei^ of 
their appliicatlon to iMnapoiK:, dBoielbiNi. 

The yvoric covara rob#; Mil, utban and porta, 


and increaaingly calls for multi-dimpihMy traatm’ent 
The Dh-ictor will paraonatly. Riya dcfxiomic-Bdyiqe at 
the higbeat Jav#a. is a growing ijwearch 

progf^grrivhe bm the Mfmitry* for 

whoie quality the 

The post calle for, liili^^rpfaaifohfl atanding and 
pubHbhod yvork ihowlid 6n ab9ity «o davalap tha 
appheatfon of apoiMRi^ in new fieldi. Aj^hcents 
atiouNi jMardMy; imemfHy, ftava yifotked 

on transport pttWoiML ^ ■ 

The Director wW foqtilM mahq|0q^ Ibd wi6 

report to the Direotor-General (Reseafioh and Ecorromic 
Planning}, * 

The appMfitmifit (which is at Under Secretary level) 
coutd 'vIm; ,on| I'^stsbKahed terms (non-contributory 
paneitm) qi^ on a contract basis (two years initiaiiy 
wA .PSSU^auNirannuation). 

fuller details may be obtained by writing to the 
CivH Sendee Commiesioa 23 Savile Row, London, 
W1X 2/i^ or by telephoning 0U734 6010 ,22$ 

fw-734 6464 **Ansefone"' service alter 66$ pimj 
At ell times please quote 7496/S. Cioskftg date 
June 9, 1970 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 






























Rust ptDbieiiis solve 


But alas, ships md bridges aren’t as disposable as tin cans, last year. 

So industry steps in. Nottobeoutdone,Americaspentio.biUji9B<dej|lars. ‘ 

Often armed widi chisels and scrapers, brushes and Rust wouldn’t have n^e such ugly..h<^ in 
l!ollers.Using the most expensive power source known to man: country’s budget if Atlas Copco had bc(^ hailed in: 

Ibg^grease. . . With ^impressed air, we dm cut the costs by.mote that 

T^biUishigh. half. ^ 

‘ K^^Hi^tain alone lashed out 600 million pounds on rust Our one>man machine blasts metal clean of rust, mil 


scal6 and paint flakes. 

Ourii gh» fiBeightppwerttKrf8di4>away<ttd^avdnmabi^ 
Then ouroae-'nian^yii^gear g«» ow diftwhole 
with pTotectivepaint. 

(At a innch, it can cover 5poo square feet an hour.) 

To spare you even this routine, we’ve ways of protecting 
taw metal before it leaves the mill. 


We simply automatic painting and‘ 4 tyih |^^^®^8 
tbeaoiWconvqmrbdt. -v 

im’t dK b«t wayof solving a protl^ 
mswpW^er’bfebomingone? * 


fiNHion 

halfii yw ti ^ 

vwini. 'jwi ippn|i 



AlMiiini WMli^ Burl mt 
•thir MMiRg mtflriali 

OrawNtMl filati 
WIra-flatt 
Mirrar-tlits 
MarUi 

ELZEH Loakt mB PailMlw 
tuitary BsMlt 

WlNllarmra with IliihiM' Tyr« 


FERUNlOa 

htlpt yn ta 
fmiik yiir hant 


Afinlain Pranara Caakara 
NaaaahaM Mwlain Saads 
Plaalla .flaada 
6laaa 6aada 

PATROiBALL Baar-harrel 5 lit 
0il4aatliig Siam 



halpa yaa ta 
bava a gaad tiaw 



Caawiag Artialaa 
Spartiag aad Biatlac Bm 
Vadarwalar EvdpaNWta 
Nabby/variaaa Haad-taala 

FERUaiON HUR6ARIAN 
TRADIH8 CdMPRRY 
FOR TECHNICM. GOODS 

Budapest 5> P.O.B. 612, Hungary 

EXPORT - IMPORT 


FROM THE 
ATUNUCTO 



If the Middle East is included in your business 
development, or if you are interested in exporting 
to this rapidly expanding market then let the Arab 
Bank the resident bankers with the knowledge and 
forty years experience of local and international 
banking advise you. The Arab Bank has thirty-eight 
branches throughout the area, and can provide 
complete information on economic intelligence 
and local market conditions. 

From Morocco to Abu Dhabi the Arab Bank can be 
your eyes, ears and helping hands wherever 
Arabic is spoken. 


THEmUBBUnilD 

Doyrni of MIddIo Eastern Banking 

Managtmdnt: Amman. Jordan. 


Capital a Rasarvaa 
Deposita 

Uorcton Dinar (1 J.O.) 


Jordan Dinara 
14.000.000 
1^7.000.000 

-£1.3.0.^12.80. 


fiStarttng 

io.oqaooo 

126,000,000 


U.S. Dollars 
39,000j)00 
300.000,000 


Braneligg of Arab Bank In 

Abu Dhabi, Bahrain, Dubai* Gau. Jordan, Labanon. Moroooov'Qatar.' 
Ras Alkhaimah. Saudi Arabia, SHarJah, Sudan. Tuhhila. 


ARAB BANK (OVERSEAS) LTD. 

TalackarZtZgriph 
Talaphona:061/2&6ti;36 
T*tw: £2.279 ' ' 

CcpIttI e HiMivn S. Fr, M.«Xbaoo 

and at 3. Rua du Marchd, Ganava 
Talaphona: 022/26.43.66 
Talax: 22.038 

ARAB SANK (NIOBRIA) LTD. 

p.o.eoxtit4*uioot. 

P.O.Box 318. Kano. 


ARAB BANKA.Q. 

16. Grossa Gallusttraata. 
Prankfurt/Maln 
Talaphdna:ik0308 
Talax:4142|B 

Capital D.M. 6.000,000 


ARUBABANK 

P.O.BPX878 
Tripoli. Libya. 
an#atP.O;BoxV27S 
Banghazi libya. 
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IN A STANDARD LIFE WiTN PROFITS POLICY 


A COMPREHENSIVE SONUS SYSTEM 

A system which combines the solid, ever-increasing protection of reversionary bonuses 
with the 'equity' participation of special claims bonuses. 

Reversionary Bonus The flexible, two-rate declaration has greater cumulative effect than an 
ordinary compound bonus system. For the year ended 15th November 1969 in the U.K., the 
rates were 70/-% on the sum assured and 100/-% on attaching bonuses. 

SpOOial CIniniS Bonus pioneered by standard Life from 1963, this type of bonus, payable 
on claims by maturity or death, gives a direct share in profits from investment in the equity 
market. At present the rates of bonus in the U.K., calculated on the sum assured and attaching 
bonuses, vary from 1% for policies effected in the year ended 15th November 1967 to 35% for 
policies effected on or before 15th November 1943 with a maximum of 100% of the sum assured. 


WHICH HIVES RESULTS LIKE THESE 


Examples of with profits endowment assurances taken out at age 30, maturing in 1970 


£1,000 policy effectecFin 

1945 

1950 

1955 

1960 

Term in years 

25 

20 

15 

10 

Sum Assured and Combined Total Bonus £2,510 

£2,151 

£1,776 

£1,424 

Total Premiums Paid 

£863 

£875 

£890 

£951 

Effective Gross Annual Yield 

13.1% 

13.7% 

13.8% 

12.0% 


Not«: ThB affective yield is catcuteted on the assumption that income tax was paid, at the actual standard rates 
experieneed during the term of the policy. Life assurance cover was, of course, provided in addition throughout the 
term. Atl figures relate to policies effected in the United Kingdom. 
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PROPERTY. 



IS expanaiiig now 


1100 acres for new industry 
extensive redevelopment in town centre 
excellent access to all parts of the country 
popul^tioh-now 130,000-growing to 230,000 


first clae$ factory sites 
factory buildirigs, ready in 1971 
sites for rnajor office deveioppients 
houses for employees to rent or buy 


Northampton 

Development 

Corporation 


Write or phone 
L Austin-Crowe BSc ARICS 
Chief Estates Officer 

Northampton Development Corporation 
Cromwell Street 
Northampton NN1 2JE 
0604-30631 


Come to Northampton-it's easy by road and by rail 
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On June 7th, BO AC slips smoothly 
out of Heathrow on the one and only 
non-stop VCIO service to Chicago. 

You can catch a VCIO any day of 
the week at 1.30 p.m. And when you 
touch down in Chicago at 4.10 p.m. local 
time, you find yourself at the gatewa y ^ 
to the Midwest With cOnrlections^^B 
to all of North America. 

We also move out of 
Manchester and lYestwick to 
Chicago everyday. The only services 
of any airline. 

Ask your travel agent about 
all the new openings to Chicago. 

He’s a pretty smooth 
operator himself. 




'•SaiNs.', 


takes good icare of you 
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The Man Most Likely To. . . 


When the British electorate votes on June 18th the decisive 
issue will be Harold Wilson. The closer the result the more 
decisive it will be. Of course, it is true that the great 

majority of the electorate will not be deflected from party 

by personality ; if it is true that the electorate would vote for 
a pig if its party put up one locally, it would vote for its 

party if it were led nationally by a donkey. The return 

of Labour voters to their old allegiances has .swung the 
polls and the local elections. It may even have already 
swung the general election beyond Mr Heath’s grasp. But 
if the election is still as open as it looks it will be decided 
by the abstainers and the uncommitted minority, and both 
are as likely to be swayed by personalities as by policies. 

It is Mr Wilson that they will have to make up their 
minds about. He has been the Labour party’s biggest electoral 
asset, and he and his party both know it. Indeed, if the 
pattern of the 1966 election is repeated, the word Labour 
will barely figure in the party’s propaganda ; the message 
that will be druhimcd from the television screens, in par¬ 
ticular, will be the promises and alleged achievements of 
Harold Wilson’s government. And yet the paradox is that 
Mr Wilson might still prove the Tories’ biggest asset as 
well. Those potential Tories who are not enamoured of Mr 
Heath will only turn out to vote in a month’s time if they 
dislike Mr Wilson more, and those genuinely uncommitted 
to party might be persuaded to despair at the prospect of 
five more years of Mr Wilson in No 10 Downing Street. 
It could all tiun on an apolitical minority of the electorate 
making the only judgment it can make : a personal one. 

The difficulty about making such a judgment is that Mr 
Wilson is invariably presented in caricature. There are times, 
indeed, when he himself scems determined that the public 
should only sec him in caricature : as when he invited his 
television audience on Monday to believe that he had really 
decided the date of this election before he called the 1966 
general election. His friends have long since caught the 
habit, and affer the years in the doldrums the caricature 
that they are again presenting is that of Mr Wilson as 
the wise, steadfast wizard, who has already pulled off an 
economic miracle and is on the veige of pulling off another 
political miracle. It is a legend which dies hard, even 
among tlje Tories. ; ^ ^ 

-cTbe first fact is that there has been no economic 'minicle.^ 
Thanks largely to the forced devaluation of * ¥967, and, to 


ii lesser extent, to the German upvaluation of last year, 
Britain’s balance of payments has been .showing a handsome 
surplus since last summer. Everybody welcomes that. Against 
ihat must be set the dismal reality that real growth is slower, 
unemployment is higher, taxation is higher, inflation is 
greater and strikes are more numerous than before Labour 
came to power. Nor has there been any great restructur¬ 
ing of industry to balance the record ; the Labour Govern¬ 
ment has been increasingly concerned with propping up 
dying industries to prop up its political fortunes. 

If the Tories allow Mr Wilson to build a political miracle 
out of that lot they deserve to lose on June i8th. But, of 
course, they are fighting with one hand tied behind their 
backs. There is the ridiculous situation that neither Mr Wilson 
nor Mr Heath can tell the country the full truth about 
the economic situation, for neither of them can say the 
improvement in the balance of payments ^the so-called 
economic miracle) is the result of devaluation. Mr Heath 
cannot do so because he did "not believe in devaluation 
in 1967 and does not believe in it now ; Mr Wilson 
certainly cannot do it because he resisted devaluation 
until it was crushingly forced upon him. Mr Wilson’s main, 
perhaps sole, contribution to Britain’s economic recovery 
is that he appointed Mr Jenkins Chancellor after devaluation 
and has supported his policies since. But if he claims credit 
for the success of Mr Jenkins’s policies, then he must take 
the blame for the failure of Mr Callaghan’s. Even so, the real 
charge against Mr Wilson is not, as Mr Heath would have 
it, that he devalued the pound. It is that he stubbornly resisted 
doing so for three years, and that not a single contingency 
plan for a possible devaluation was made, so that when it 
came it was bungled. 

But then Mr Wilson’s 'premiership has not exactly been 
marked by foresight or steadfastness. Three years ago The 
Economist said this about Mr Wilson : 

Mr Harold Wilson has been at the centre of British politics 
for 20 years, yet he remains our most unknown politician. 
Everyone knows what he does, where he goes, but no one 
knows where he stands. 

That statement now needs amending : for the great majority 
of the electorate, including many of his own mpporters, Mr 
has ’become our most unknown politician. As for Mr 
WJllonj .he has retreated almast totally from practically 
every major policy he appeared to stand for then, and it 
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has become even rasher for anyone to attempt to guess 
where he will now stand Jor long. These shifts and somer¬ 
saults over major policies ogmnot be ascribed to a natural 
fle;dbility, which, witlitn reason, is an admirable virtue in 
a political leader, for Mr Wilson has admitted publicly that 
he has invariably been the last to move. He has said he was 
the last to be persuaded that Britain should withdraw from 
east of Suez ; he was the last to accept the necessity for 
devaluation ; he was the last to agree to surrender to the 
trade unions on industrial reform. His friends might attribute 
this to a becoming modesty which is always prepared to 
accept that in the end his cabinet colleagues have a 
superior, collective wisdom. It could be that, and there could 
be fairies at the lx)ltorn of the garden at No 10 Downing 
Street. In reality, it is more likely to be the political 
philosophy of a man who does not believe there is any 
issue more important than remaining prime minister. 

He Ls a curious man, Mr Wilson. Most other politicians 
can at some time or another be accused of lacking the 
courage of their convictions. What is said of him is that he 
lacks the convictions to go with his courage. It would be 
entirely wrong to pretend that he lacks genuine political 
courage. His record in foreign affairs is dealt with in the 
following article, but no one with even the most superficial 
knowledge of the Labour party could deny that it has 
required courage for Mr Wilson to maintain the Govern¬ 
ment’s broad support for American policy in Vietnam, 
particularly at times when he has been rather desperate 
for support within his own party. It also required courage 
to drag the Labour party round on Europe, which was 
not only a skilful but may prove to be an historic achieve¬ 
ment. And it required courage eVen to think of starting out 
towards reforming the unions. 

These three issues- -plus, possibly, his readiness to do a 
deal with Mr Ian Smith if that mediocre man had had 
the sense to accept the chance—counterbalance that part 
of the Tory caricature of Mr Wilson which portrays him 
as a cowardly prime minister : a man who, in the end, 
is afraid to stand up to his cabinet, his MPs or the unions. Mr 
Wilson invariably appears incapable of pursuing any major 
[X 5 litical initiative unless he has the clear, collective support 
of the whole cabinet, and, as the marathon cabinet meet¬ 
ings on the public expenditure cuts after devaluation and 
the application to join the common market have shown, he 
will go to ostentatious and exhausting lengths to o-btain it. 
It could be that he is always afraid of being isolated and 
losing his place if a policy goes sour, and perhaps there is 
not a great distinction between that and saying that he 
does not regard any issue as worth risking his place for. 
Either w'ay, what it amounts to is that Mr Wilson will always 
be more willing to jump over the last ditch than stand and 
fight in it. 

For some Tories, it is almost physically intolerable that 
a prime minister with such a record could be the favourite 
to win a third term of power. To them, and others, he is 
the most distrusted prime minister since Lloyd George—or 
at least since Baldwin was found out after he had left the 
premiership. As such, he should be Labour’s biggest electoral 
liability rather than its biggest asset, and that was, indeed, 
how many of his colleagues regarded him not many months 
ago. The Tory chagrin is understandable. On any objective 
test of his record Mr Wilson docs not deserve to win the 
election. But if he does win it he will deserve to do so for 
one reason only : he has more, political flair than both 
front benches of the Commons put together. 

It might be said of Mr Wilson that whatever his cabinet 

lifts .of him between times, it needs him once every five' 
election time. This has nothing to do with his 


record, or his contribution to Labouring present 
achievements. Mr Jenkins has guid^ the 
ments round, and the whole cabinet csdi the 
credit for surrendering to the trtwie ^hiohs, which rfiadc 
the wages surge inevitable. Anyone cist gbUld havt^l^ 
up the calendar and the television sdiedules. aft} 
a polling day when few Labour towns were on wakes ^eek 
and there was no world cup match on the telly. Mr Wilson’s 
own recent speeches, only the most effective of which are 
remembered, and his television appearances have been skilful, 
but hardly decisive. What Mr Wilson’s colleagues hope he 
has done is to have repeated his successes of 1964 and 1966 
in reading the mood of the nation more astutely than the 
Tories have. 

He summed up what he thought the public’s mood was 
in a television interview on Monday: 

I don’t think they want a lot of change and disturbance 

and shrill and strident tones, and a lot of arg>'-bargy, either 

in the election or in the period tliat follows it. I think they 

want quiet, strong government. 

If that, depressing as it is, is the mood of the electorate 
then Mr Wilson is more likely to win the election than Mr 
Heath. It is Mr Heath who is now^ the apostle of change. 
It is Mr Heath who must be strident about the things that 
need to -be done, for radical policies cannot be sold to a 
sleepy people. If the country is complacent it would, as 
Mr Wilson said on Monday, “ look a bit daft ” for the 
Labour party to go haring off on .some new' policies. It w'ould 
look even daftcr, in view of its record, for it to claim that 
it would be a more competent government than the Tories. 
But even if the electors do not want their lives disturbed 
and are disenchanted with both parties, the country must 
have a government. Mr Wilson is ready to accommodate 
that need by offering himself as “ the lesser of two evils.” 

In many ways that offer is the must realistic political 
assessment Mr Wilson has ever made. He must still hope 
that he has read the national mood right, and that it will 
stay that way whatever Mr Heath tries to do about it. But 
one must admire the sclf-confidence which enables a man 
who could not, until recently, bring himself to admit to any 
real mistake, to assert that his main virtue is that his opponent 
is worse. In the last analysis that is the argument for Mr 
Heath, too, but he would never have the self-confidence 
to do it. Of course, Mr Wilson does not rc‘ally believe he is 
the lesser of anything, never mind two evils. But it could 
prove a brilliant ploy, for it denigrates Mr Heath as well 
as flattering the worldliness of the electorate. 

Unfortunately, all Mr Wilson’s political flair has precious 
little to do with ninning either the government or the 
country, and it must be hoped that he has misn^ad the mood 
of that segment of the electorate which w'ill decide the 
election. If he has, that will solve the great problem of Mr 
Wilson for a while. But it seems unlikely that the country 
will get off so easily, and if Mr Wilson ^vins then it must 
be hoped, perversely, that he has not changed, and that his 
words this week will not govern his actions after polling day. 
The first issues to face whoever wins on June iRth will be the 
negotiations to enter the common market, and the need to 
restrain wage inflation and industrial intimidation. With the 
massive authority that he would acquire among his party 
by'pulling off the hat trick, Mr Wilson might feel able 
to deal imaginatively with Europe and toughly with the 
trade unions. That might not be what the electorate meant 
him to do. Bui then if it does rc-elect him it will be because 
it has not yet learned that it is always a gamble with Mr 
Wilson. 

Election Britain: reports on how Mr WUaon named the day. widit 
the polls foritsIL the Smith Square maohinee. Mr Heath in Scotiehd. 
new votinq petti me e n d the Springbok row, pages 20-26. 
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Abroad Does Matter 

There are more election issues in foreign policy than the parties' 
usual bland agreement makes people think. The choice to make 



The foreign policy of the next British government, whether 
it is Labour or Tory, should be to maximise Britain’s influence 
in the world. Ten years ago no assessment would have needed 
to start there. But after the 1960s, when things went almost 
entirely the other way, it has to be ^where one begins. The 
steady decline of British pow^r in the past ten years has been 
partly the result of the facts oT life : above all, the fact that 
the over-valuation of sterling before 1967 deprived Britain of 
the resources to run an effective foreign policy.. Bui it was 
also, in part, a subjective^ matter the result of British 
attitudes struck, and expectations formed, during a period 
when there seemed no alternative to a withdrawal into the 
•silence of our own tent. There are things that a mediuni- 
siz(‘d power can usefully do in the world to its own advantage, 
as France and Germany have shown. It has just not been 
the instinct of the Foreign Office lately, or of British opinion, 
to look for the opportunities. The start of the 1970s finds 
Britain’s foreign policy, like its industry, operating well under 
capacity. No doubt this will not be a major issue on June 
18th ; the difference between the parties on the 
immediate issues of foreign policy and defence is not very large, 
and most voters’ calculations end at Dover. But for that part 
of the electorate which takes these things into account it should 
be important to decide which of the two main parties is more 
likely to engage in a rc-expansion of British influence. 

There arc three parts of the world where this question can 
be given some sort of answer. None of them, as it happens, is 
Vietnam or the Middle East. Those are the two most obviously 
dangerous places in the world. But they arc also places where 
the two parties—or at least their leaders, as long as Labour 
has the rcspon.sibility of government—arc likely to go on 
agreeing with each other. They both support the Americans’ 
attempt to get riut of the Vietnam war but leave a non- 
communist South Vietnam behind. They both want the Arabs 
and Israelis to make peace within the terms of the Security 
Council resolution of November, 1967, and to keep the great 
powers out of the fighting until and unless that happens. There 
is not yet a party issue here. 

Of the three places where there is, the first is Europe. It is 
not that there is any real difference between Mr Wilson and 
Mr Heath about the need to get into the common market, 
or in their willingness to pay the price of entry ; it has never 
been at all likely that cither of them was planning a bolt. 
Of course, they both have to face the fact that their 
European policy is unpopular. That will make them try to 
.sound more anti-European in the next month than they in 
fact are ; and since Mr Wilson is more ingenious, or less 
scrupulous, at this sort of game it is possible that he will say 
something in the course of the campaign that will play into 
the hands of those people in Europe who may still want 
to obstruct the British application. Mr Wilson has 
got himself into trouble before, during the long agony of the 
economy from 1964 to 1967, by thinking that he could say 
things to please Briti^ ears without being overheard in 
Europe. If there is any real danger in having an election on 
June 18th just before the start of the European negotiations 
on June 30th, it is this ; but it would have been a much 
larger danger if the election had been delayed until the 
negotiations get down to the tough stuff in the autumn. 
I’here coulcf be trouble later on, if Labour loses the dcction ': 
Mr Wilson in exposition would be much more likdy to say 


the things his left wing wants to hear about Europe—and 
IndcK-hina—than he has been as Prime Minister. That might 
be a roundabout reason for preferring to keep the Labour 
party subject to the iiitclleclual discipline of the Treasury 
l)ench. But people do not vote on that reasoning. 

W'here there may be a genuine difference over Europe is 
not on the common market itself, but on the best way of 
getting western Europe to shape a European policy on matters 
that lie outside the common market’s present reach. For the 
lifetime of the next British government that will mean, first 
and foremost, military co-operation. Mr Denis Healey has 
already done one admirable job in this field. He has done 
most of the work, with the west German defence minister, 
in drawing up a set of provisional rules about when, and 
how, the alliance would use it.s tactical nuclear weapons if 
the Russians invaded Germany. By getting the European 
allies to agree to these rules—and the Americans to accept 
them, at least in principle—he has helped lo persuade the 
Soviet Union that these particular weapons really would be 
used if it started a war. That was the necessary first step 
in the business known as keeping rhe deterrent credible ; and 
it was essentially a British-German operation. But the next 
step in nuclear co-operation in Europe will probably involve 
the longcr-range strategic weapons ; and that means a deal 
between Britain and France, because they are the only 
European countries that have any. 

The Labour parly’s difficulty here is nort just its left 
wing’s mistrust of President Pompidou, and its dislike of 
nuclear weapons.in general. The trouble is that any worth¬ 
while scheme of Anglo-French collaboration is going to call 
for some very tricky negotiations with Paris and Washington, 
and for a lot of money as well. The first stage of a combined 
Anglo-French operation would be largely a matter of joint 
staff work and a joint list of targets to be fired at, by the two 
otherwise separate national forces, if the button is pushed. 
That would not be particularly hard to work out ; but it 
would not mean much either. The difficult second stage will 
come if and when Britain and France decide that they want 
to .share in building the next lot of nuclear weapons aficr the 
missiles their submarines carry now have grown obsolete. 
This will mean trying to persuade the Americans to let Britain 
pass on lo France some of the nuclear know-how we get 
from the United States ; and the Americans are unlikely to 
do that unless the French can be persuaded, in return, to 
start co-operating with Nato again. A Conservative govern¬ 
ment would probably find it a bit easier to arrange all this 
with the—presumably—conservative governments then in 
office in the United States and France ; they would all be 
thinking, in much the same terms, of a hard-nosed accom¬ 
modation of national interests. And the operation .will require, 
even with American help, a great deal of ca.sh for the new 
missiles and their guidance systems. The Tories are not con¬ 
fined, as Labour still is, to an arbitrary ceiling on the amount 
they are willing to spend on defence each year. These are not 
the only reasons why Mr Heath has been able to give more 
thought to the Anglo-French project than Mr Wilson has; Mr 
Wilson, after all, has had the country to run. But if an 
arrangement with France is the desirable next step towards the 
gelling of Europe, the Tories look the better bet to make it. 

second area of difference is Asia, In fact the argument 
there b 'nothing like as large as both parties are trying to 
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make o^l^ The Labour party’s withdrawal from east of Suez 
jji not going to be as complete as it once seemed ; nor is the 
Tories’ promise to reverse the withdrawal. In the Persian 
Gtilf the mere announcement that Britain was pulling out has 
larigely settled the matter, The. Trucial states are groping 
towards their own new defence arrangements ; the Shah of 
Iran has assumed that he will be inheriting Britain’s job ; 
nobody wants to be told that they must all go back to 
square one. The only question next month’s election is likely 
to answer is whether the Tories will preserve an aircraft- 
carrier to include in the occasional trip up the Gulf by the 
Royal Navy and whether they will keep a staging-post, and 
a few troops to protect it, at Sharjah. There will not be many 
votes in that on June rfith. 

Kven in south-east Asia, where the governments of 
Singaptire and Malaysia do want us to .stay, the gap between 
the parties ha.s appreciably narrowed. The only difference 
now is between liabour’s plan to fly fairly large numbers of 
British troops out there at fairly regular intervals and the 
Tories’ proposal to bridge these intervals with a small stand¬ 
ing force on the spot. The difference is not large, but it 
does involve a question that bears upon the reliability of 
Britain’s undertaking to help its friends in the area. 

ft is not just that a standing force is ready to fight at once, 
instead of taking six weeks or more to get used to the climate ; 
or that the sending of a small army from Britain depends on an 
air-transport operation that is most unlikely to run as smoothly 
in an emergency as it does in a nice, quiet peacetime exercise. 
The important thing is that the main value of having a 
British force in the area lies in its deterrent effect. Its purpose 
is to discourage people—an aggressive neighbour, or a local 
communist hoping to pull off a coup— from doing things that 
might lead to a fight with British troops. A force on 
the spot carries the full deterrent value. The mere ability to 
fly one in from Britain docs not. It leaves everyone, including 
the potential disturber of the peace, in doubt whether the 
Briti.sh will or won’t ; in some circumstances it might even 
increase the danger of somebody chancing hLs arm in the 
belief that we won’t. Of course, it would be quite wrong for 
Mr Heath to say that British troops would automatically go 
into action on the request of the government of Malaysia or 
Singapore. That decision can only be taken in London, and 
nobody can know in advance wliat it will be. But the presence 
of troops on the spot reduces the possibility that someone 
will gamble on what the lime needed to mount an airborne 
rescue operation from Europe might do to British nerves. 

The third part of the world where the voters will have a 
choice next month is southern Africa. For a quarter of a 
century, since the end of the .second world war, the British 
have liked to persuade themselves iJiat they have had a special 
relationship with the countries of Africa and Asia. The long 
shock-treatment of the 1960s should have ended that idea. 
The Commonwealth still exists as an institution in which 
a more or less random .selection of people can exchange 
increasingly divergent ideas from time to time. There are 
certain parts of Asia and Africa where historical accident, 
and present need, make British money or British troops 
relevant. But that is about it. Ti is no longer possible for 
Britain to see itself as the moral iraflic-wardcn of the third 
world. Even a government which consciously sets out on a 
re-expansion of British influence must recognise that this 
influence is, at best, that of a well-run second-rank power. 
The use of the influence has to be measured out; and the 
priority will go to Britain’s relations with the superpowers 
and to those ventures, like the building of Europe, which 
directly affect its relations with the superppwcrs. Except for 
those troops in .south-east Asia, the only important questions 
aibout the third world that will face the next govert^ment are 


Rhodesia and the supply of arms to South Africa. ^ 

It may already be tod late to do anythinj^labout Rbod^ : 
Mr Smith’s declaration of a republic has rtitnoved 61^ Of the 
few remaining carrots—the prospect of a return,to the Crown 
—that might have tempted him to im;^ye the politcal 
condition of his Africans. But even if it'fe not tod late the 
choice lies merely between formalising something not very 
different from the present state of things in return, for being 
able to drop sanctions, which is what the Tories would do, 
and letting things go on indefinitely as they are now, which 
is what Labour might do. Our own view is that the Tories 
would have to negotiate some fairly considerable improvement 
for the Africans if they want to ask the world to recognise Mr 
Smith. Unless they can do that—which is unlikely—Britain’s 
direct obligation to the black Rhodesians prevents it from 
dropping sanctions until most other countries have dropped 
them first. If and when that happens Britain will have to go 
along with the inevitable. But the cost of sanctions—probably 
a bit under £30 million a year—is not wholly intolerable in 
Britain’s present economic position. It can be borne a bit longer 
if the alternative is a public and humiliating washing of 
Britain’s hands in the matter of black Rhodesian rights. 

It will be said that the same reasoning ought to make 
Britain go on refusing the money it could cam by selling arms 
to South Africa, If South Africa were not physically where 
it is that would be quite right. But South Africa’.s geographical 
position means that Britain has two quite separate interests 
in dealing with it. The first is to make clear our dislike of, and 
certainly to provide no help towards, the South African 
government’s treatment of its black population. The other is 
to use such help as South Africa can give in dealing with the 
naval expansion into the Indian Ocean and the South Atlantic 
of that equally objectionable but to Britain much more 
dangerous power, the Soviet Union. This is where South Africa 
is dSferent from Rhodesia, and why it pulls Britain two ways. 
It would obviously be wrong to equip Soutli Africa with 
weapons it could use at home. It would not be wrong to sell 
it the ships, and the sort of planes needed for naval reconnais¬ 
sance, that would help to balance Russia’s growing maritime 
power. If that is what the Tories would do, and if it helped 
them to keep the use of Simonsiown, that policy is acceptable. 
Every country has to decide, in the end, where the main 
danger to its own interests lies ; and for Britain it is Soviet 
power, not South African. 

It is not by chance that most of the points made in this 
article have had to do with military matters. The dominating 
fact of the next few years, the span of the next British 
administration, is likely to be a marked lessening of the part 
the United States plays in the world. This pulling back by the 
Americans may not go very far, or last very long ; Mr Nixon 
clearly does not want it to, and if he can succcrtl in what he 
is trying to do in Indochina—which is to remove the American 
army without losing South Vietnam—he may have his way. 
But if he fails in Indochina his failure will feed cither the 
forces of the disillusioned left in America or those of the 
.angry right, and in either event the United States will be a 
very different place from what it has been since 1945. This 
is the context in which Mr Wilson Or Mr Heath will have to 
shape British policy. It means that the medium-sized powers 
oHhe West will find themselves carrying more of the weight— 
perhaps a lot more—that the Americans have been carrying in 
the past.,That is why the argument keeps on coming l^k to 
the matter of defence. The central issue of British foreign 
policy for the past 95 years has been how to combine 
alliance with the United States with a distinctive part for 
Britain to play. The way things arc going in America at ffic 
moment gives new force to the second part of that formula. 
Not dissociatic^ ; but, to the extent that we can^ replacement. 
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The New Model Nato 

This is the right tirhe for Westorh Europe, with American help, 
to start the overdue reform of its defences 


In little more than a year (torn now—rby June 30, 1971—^- 
thexe will be a D-day in reverse for western Eurape. Untfl 
then, the Americans have promwed to retain their force 
of 270,000 soldiers and airmen in wc5t Germany. After th^t 
the most pessimistic and persistent guess is that they will 
withdraw a tJiird of them. This may prove to be an exagger¬ 
ation. But, however big or small the withdrawal is, the 
west Europeans will cluck and flutter like drens in a rain¬ 
storm. This will be very silly; for the American withdrawal 
will present western Europe with an opporttinity to put 
its defences, with continuing American help, on a genuinely 
modem footing. 

Two political currents are already making for military 
reform. The first Ls the vague feeling that the Nato alliance, 
now 21 years old, is in need of change. So far this feeling 
has been expressed in the call for a louder European voice 
within Nato (whatever that phrase may mean) and it has 
been associated with the more practical desire^ to get France 
back within Nato’s military fold. One day this must happen : 
to think of defending western Europe without France is 
like running a car with a flat tyre. The other cunent is 
European integration. But shared weapons need shared 
tactical doctrines. Which do you go for : tactical defensive 
strength, as in the British Chieftain tank, or strategic road 
mobility, as in the German Leopard ? At this point the 
practical arguments for fighting the same battle with the 
same weapons merge into the aspirations of the iyitegra- 
tionists: the need, as they see it, to move steadily towards 
a “ European ” army—a European supreme commander for 
Nato, a European trigger and safety catch for nuclear 
weapons, the lot. But that has to be seen as the end of 
policy, not its beginning. 

A practical military consideration is also pointing in the 
direction of radical reform. This is the fact that the advanced 
western nations seem to be increasingly turning their faces 
against conscript field amiics. In a highly technical army 
the long-scrvicc professional is better value for money than 
the short-service conscript; and the politicians are fully 
aware that the watering down of conscription, let alone 
its abolition, will be popular among young voters. Britain’s 
armed forces are already wholly professional. It is a fair 
guess that within five years America’s will be too. The 
Germans are thinking about it, and in the end even France, 
the creator of the concept of the nation in arms, could well 
sec that professionalism would suit its purse better. The 
changes in weapon technology which are likely to take place 
will sharpen the argument for professionals. The fact must 
be faced that there simply is no political prospect of attaining 
the currently orthodox solution to the problem of defending 
western Europe—a massive thickening of the thin, drab line 
of largely conscript divisions, backed by conscript reserves, 
drawn up in west Germany. But there is another ansVver. 

The western allies need ground ^and air forces that can do 
four things. The first is to buy enough time, m the improb¬ 
able event of a massed Russian assault, to try to rcaitecrt 
the credibility of nuclear weapons by using them in limited 
dosesj The second is to seal off and d^eat any smaller 
incursiems, whether accidental or ^ deliberate, across the 
German border. *rhc third is to demonstrate the power 
■to reinforce and protect West Berlin. The fourth is to provide 
a protective cloak for the Nato allies on the flanks. 


So Nato needs ^hiphibipus and air-poriable units which 
can be sent as tok^ of solidarity to the countries on it?4 
flanks. But its primary Job is to protect its own heartland 
on the central frb^t. Defence on that front requires three 
basic elements : a forward screen, to identify the nature of 
the attack and to slow it up ; massed armoured forces, 
held back to deliver the counter-attack ; and .some light 
defences in width and depth>^. The first two of the.se jt>bs 
ar?, .best left to professional, highly sophisticated forces. 
The third job can be performed quite adequately by locally 
mobilised and deployed militia units. 

The allies have now to hit on the right combination of 
professional units and much lighter but, quickly mobilisable 
reserve forces which are trained to fight, a.s it were, in their 
own back gardens. Such a combination is within Nato’s grasj:), 
so long as it can lever itself from a rul of thinking which 
originates ih, the second world war. When thi? Americans 
start pulling out, the west Europeans should, not (tlicmgh 
they almost certainly will) bleat about improving the 
quality of their conscript forces—which means ioadirtg iherh 
with more and more sophisticated weapons with which they 
do not have enough time to become proficient. Instead thpy 
should recognise that the more advanced weapons require 
profes-sionais to man them. They, must accept the political 
and military tides making for professionalism, and swim 
with them. That is how Nato’s new model army w ill emerge. 

In essence, it should be a long-servicc, volunteer Aimy-in- 
Europe created from divisions and brigades drawn largely 
from the United States, Germany, Britain and, ,one must 
hope, France but including elements from Belgium, Holland 
and possibly Canada. This army would be multinational in 
the sense that national divisions (and, in some instances, 
brigades) should be grouped together under the same 
command. At the outside, it need not consist of more than 
16 divisions of three brigades each ; in fact,. ,as few as ri 
might be enough. One of these divisions should be an air- 
portable one that, along with amphibious forces, could take 
the place of the small Ace mobile force in helping to protect 
the alliance’s flanks in Scandinavia and the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. The best place to .station such a multinational 
division would be Britain. 

The remaining divisions would then be stationed in west 
Germany. They are the ones to provide the forward screen 
and the counter-attacking punch. They would have the heavy 
equipment, the tanks, the bigger anti-tank wcapoas, the 
armoured personnel carriers, the guns, the missiles, the Sams 
and all the rest of the sophisticated jazz of modern war. For 
administrative and command purposes they would need to be 
split into two groups, north and south, providing a long- 
overdue opportunity to tilt the balance of deployment 
towards the less easily defended northern half of the German 
front. Each group should contain divi.sions (or brigades) from 
all the contributing nations, thereby abolishing the .senst'less 
deployment of national armies according to the accidents of 
the D-day landings in. 1944 and the occupation of Germany 
in 1945. There should be no rigid boundarie.s between them, 
which currently tic Nato’s forces down too closely to their 
garrison areas. They should be commanded as one Nato 
arinyi Such an army would have to be supported by aii craft 
-<^the most complicated and advanced of all weapon systems 
in eonventional war—piloted by profeKsbnais. There is room 
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for argument on the numerical balance which should be 
stnick between the cheaper ground-attack aircraft and the 
more sophisticated and mo/^ expensive planes designed to 
well behind the enemy’s lines. 

Of course, these forces could be reinforced by urrits held 
back in the various home countries. But, for the time being 
at least, they would also need to be backed by another 
clement—a conscript militia, certainly in Germany and 
perhaps in the Low Countries and France as well. Both in 
Germany, with its territorial mobilisation systfcm, and in 
France, with its metropolitan brigades, a framework on which 
to build such a militia already exists. It would be too simple 
to say that this force should follow the Swiss and Swedish 
pattern. Since the professional army would provide the 
armoured element, the militia would not need the full range 
of weapons, as the Swiss and Swedish forces do. Its troops 
would be'given basic infantry training with a heavy emphasis 
on small arms and the simpler anti-tank and anti-aircraft 
weapons and they would fight, in small groups, in their own 
neighbourhoods. The initial training need take no longer than 
six or nine months, followed by reserve training over, say, 


|tw9 or three years. To improve, its tactical mobiUty,. there 
iis a strbng case for saying that the milkia should be supix>rted 
by a large force of helicopters. It is worth consv^ering 
"whether at least one brigade of the profes8i0I^d Adhiy-ih- 
jEurope should not .also be lightly anned and heUcopt^to^e 
isa that it can reinforce the local militia in the, obvipb^ 
hot spots. 

This combination of professional and militia forces would 
cost no more than the present armies. It might even cost less. 
It would provide a more effective conventional defence of 
western Europe than exists at the moment. That goal Ls 
attainable. Massive conscript armies are not. The deterrent, 
admittedly, would continue to rest on a combination of 
conventional and nuclear forces, so that all the arguments 
about nuclear credibility could still be raised. But so far this 
combined deterrent has worked and the first task after some 
of the GIs go home is to see to it that the conventional element 
remains at least as credible to the Russians as before. The 
place to start is with a reform of Nato’s armies. Only then 
can the west Europeans move on to consider providing for 
their own nuclear defence. 



Uphill for Willy 

Herr Willy Brandt has kept the ball rolling in the east — but getting it moving 
at home is more difficult 


The school of the nation is the school, said Herr Willy 
Brandt in October, to the delight of his supporters in the 
Bundestag. His immediate purpose was to put Herr Kicsinger 
in hLs place for saying that the school of the nation was the 
Bundeswehr. But it was more than a mere snub. It was 
an indication that hist October, after the Social Democrats 
had formed the new govemijient with the Free Democrats, 
Herr Brandt saw himself as a chancellor of domestic reform 
more than an initiator in foreign affairs. But his journey to 
Kassel on Thursday for the second meeting with Herr Stoph, 
the east German prime minister, again showed how much 
of the chancellor’.s thought and work is devoted to external 
things. There is a significant contrast between the past 
seven months' hard labour on foreign policy and the sluggish¬ 
ness of Herr Brandt’s domestic programme. 

Herr Brandi can take much of the credit for the new 
bounce in the European community after his show of 
leadership at the Hague conference la.st December. He 
has c(Tlainly got his country off dead centre in its relations 
with east Germany, Russia and Poland. All this is a feather 
in the new government’s cap, almost embarrassingly so 
for Herr Brandt himself, since he has outshone his own 
foreign minister in the process. But when the new government 
was formed it was on the home front that people were 
chiefly looking for action. 

There were plenty of plan.s on the drawing-board. Herr 
Brandt said he wanted to get more co-operation between 
the federal government and those of the Lander, the ten 
states. He was going to overhaul the structure of the 
universities. He had radical ideas about workers’ co-partner¬ 
ship in industry, improved social services, more equitable 
taxation. It was proposed to lower the voting age in federal 
election.s from 21 to 18, and for candidates to public oflice 
from 25 to 21. Apart from one significant result achieved 
this month - an agreement between employers and west 
.G^irmanys biggest union for the establishment, of an 
^app^byees’ savings scheme—ail of these plans remain pretty 


much where they started. Stabilisation without stagnation 
was the watchword in October. But since then prices have 
been rising ; and in domestic politics there is, if not stagna¬ 
tion, at least a notable lack of vigour. This is not the way 
Herr Brandi intended the slogan to come out. 

One reason for this is the preoccupation of the chancellor 
himself. There has hardly been time, between the hectic 
comings and goings of his eastern diplomacy, to concentrate 
on the painstaking business of preparing domestic legislation. 
Another reason is to be found inside the coalition. Herr 
Schccl, the Free Democrat foreign minister, already finds 
himself working in the shadow of hLs chancellor. If the 
Free Democrats do badly in the three Land elections that 
take place next month their members may begin to wonder 
what credit they will ever get from staying in the coalition. 
There is also a more basic problem. The Social Democrats’ 
idea for participation in industry*—to include employees’ 
representatives on the supervisory boards of a wider range 
of companies—leaves the Free Democrats pretty cold. 
Certainly the right-wing members of the party would fight 
it ; and until Hen* Brandt and Herr Schcel can bring the 
hesitaters round this particular item will remain stuck. 

But divided loyalties within the coalition are not the 
iat$t reason why it is difficult to push through reforming 
legislation. The power of the state governments to delay and 
blcxik any legislation not to their liking is considerable. It 
doc^s not always matter which party controls a state govern¬ 
ment if a proposal from Bonn looks like a threat to the power 
of the Lwder. This is especially important when it comes 
to the allocation of funds between the federal government 
and the states. It aloo ^ects the reform of the universities ; 
the federal government can do no more than present a 
guideline for consideration by the state ministers of culture. 
Innovation in these conditions is very difficult. It will be 
ironic if Herr Brandt, who wanted his chancellorship to be 
remembered for its reforms at home^ in fac^ spends most 
of his time in '|he barbed wire of the east. 
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Our contribution can be a big one. Because we’re 
ready to take on the full responsibility for managing the investment of 
your Pension Fund. 

Could your Superannuation Fund have been more successful? Let us 
place at your disposal the powerful investment management team 
assembled by the National Westminster, with its modern teclmiques and 
world-wide contacts. We’ll cheerfully accept the headaches of this strenu¬ 
ous, time-consuming task for you. 

Talk to your National Westminst^ managdr. He?ll arrange for an expert 
from our Investment Division to see you. immlBdiately. 



Natkxial Wasftniinslier Bank 

OurnxisamctittfBne^ 
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Th9/r9 off 


Out in the garden a general 
election stirred 


In tl>e end it was too expected for drama, 
and just a bit too serious tt» be turned into 
a pleasant evening's romp. Still, Mr 
Wilson did his best to make it all amiui)Ie 
for himself. On Sunday, the cabinet met 
the Labour national executive for talk 
atKl light refieshments at No. lo, and 
decided all sorts of things except the 
actual date of the general election. 'I'hat, 
properly, was not even discussed ; largely 
because everyone present, equally 
properly, knew exactly when it would be. 
Anyone who did not must have had a 
nasty turn when they switched on their 
television sets on Monday evening. 

Mr Wilson put Mr Heath (mt of, oi 
plunged him into, his misery with a lettei 
sent around four o'clock (*n Monday 
afternoon telling him that the writer was 
off to Buckingham Palace at five tc» ask 
the Queen for a dissolution. He caught 
the Queen just before she popped off to 
open the Chelsea flower show, hut it seems 
unlikely that he caught her hv surprise 
with his request. Naturally, she agreed : 
the Commons to he recalled next Tuesday, 
Parliament prorogued next Friday. 
Nominations close June 8th, polling day 
June 18th, new Parliament opens July 
2nd. 

The CKelsea flower show bit might have 
given the Prime Mini.ster the idea, hut 
when the BBC tele\Msion cameras tunied 
up to record ’the announcement for l)oth 
netwwks they were directed into tlte gar- 
3 lie garden at No: fo is as instant^as 

fkip^er show : nothing much actually 
giXJiia there, the flowers being planted by 
^^j^l«s;^tinistr\’ of Works when they are in 
;Moom and replaced just before they die. 


A pipe and a garden on a warm May 
evening: no more placid English setting 
could be found for a prime minister to 
start genrly j()llying the electorate to vote 
him back to office if Mr Wilson had 
arranged it himself. Which, come -to think 
of it, lie did. 

He nearly overdid it though, hut then 
he invariably nearly ddes. It was difficult 
to believe that he had planned the date 
in 1966, even if he did inform sceptical 
journalists of the date of Easter in 1974 
to give the claim point. Mind hardening 
four 01 five weeks ago seemed nearer the 
inaik, ami mind made up only last week 
aft(.*r the local elections and the opinion 
polls would have been nearer still. What 
was whollv believable, watching Mr 
Wilson work on the telly nias.ses from the 
garden of No. 10, was that he wants a 
placid campaign because he assesses the 
country to be in a complacent mood. It 
wa.s certainly all going his way on Mon¬ 
day and it hasn’t reallv stopped since. 


The swing 

What the polls 
really say 


Phe five latest public opinion polls aW 
.show l.«aljour in the lead, but heading for 
a reduced ihajority. ih'tervicws 

recorded in these polls all took place 
between May 5th (the earli^t date for 
NOP) and May 17th (the latest date for 



eadi of the other four). Because 
Marplan is the only one of the five polls 
to conduct inquiries in Nortliem Ireland, 
its report of a 2.7 per cent^Labour leail 
should be compared with the 6 per cent 
lead which Labour marked up in the 
whole United Kingdom in the March, 
1966, general election; the lead reported 
in the other polls should be compared 
with the 7.3 per cent lead which Labour 
secured in 1966 in Great Britain only 
(ie, excluding the lory fastnesses in 
Northern Ireland). The last two columns 
of Table I show the swings thus indicated : 
the swing equals half the difference 
between the Labour leads in 1966 and 
now. It will be seen from Tabic I opposite 
that the overall Labour majorities indicat¬ 
ed by the polls range from 96 (Gallup) to 
a position where they wf^uld require a 
coalition with the Liberals (ORC) ; some 
newspapers muddle the issue by talking 
onlv of the Labour lead over Tory, whicli 
would be about 13 more. 

The reasoning behind the calcula¬ 
tions in the last column of Table 1 is that 
in 1966 Labour won a majority of 98 over 
all other parties combined (including the 
Speaker’s seat as Labour, but counting 
the Irish Republican Labour member, Mr 
Gerry Fitt, as non-Labour). Table II 
oppo.site shows how many Labour seats 
would be lost at each level of swing from 
Labour to Conservative. If the Conscr 
vatives can secure an anti-Labour swing 
of 3.2 per cent (equivalent to the Labour 
lead on ORC of only i per cent), then 
Labour will be robbed of its overall 
majority; but the Tories will need a 
uniform swing of very nearly 4 per cent 
in order to become the largest party, and 
a swing of around 4.3 per cent (implying 
a Tory lead on most polls of about 1.3 per 
cent) in order to gitin an overall majority. 
Tlie list at the bottom of the next 
column showfr^ the 90 Labour seats that 
would go Tory with any swing of 
up to 6 per cent (see bottom line 
of Table II); they are put in order 
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TABLE I—Latest Polls % 








Swing since 

Indicatad 







1966 to Con 

overall Lab 


Lab 

Con 

Lib 

Other 

Lab lead 

(+) 

rnaiority 

Gallup 








^^earaph) 

Mail 

49* 

42* 

6 * 

1 * 

7 

+0.16 

96 

47.6 

44.4 

6.7 

1.3 

3.2 

+2.0 

48 

Harris 








ST"' 

48 

46 

6 

— 

2 

+2.66 

18 

(Standard) 

Actual 

45i 

44* 

7 

3 

1 

+3.15 

Nil 

(GB only) 

(48.7) 

(41.4) 

(a.6) 

(1.3) 

(7.3) 


— 

Marplan 



6.6 





(The Times) 
Actual 1966 

47.2 

44.5 

1.7 

2.7 

+ 1.7 

56 


(UK) 

(47.9) 

(41.9) 

(8.6) 

(1.6) 

(6.0) 

—■ 

— 


TABLE II—If Swing to Tory 


Pro- 

Tory 

swihg 

*4 

Equals Lab 
( + ) or 
Con (~) 
lead on 
Gallup, 
NOP or 
Harris 

Lab seats 
lost to 
Con 

Ub 
seats 
lost 
to Lib 

Overall 
Lab (+) 
orTqry 

majority 

Nit 

(7.3) 



98 

1 

16.3) 

16 

2 

58 

2 

(3.3) 

23 

2 

48 

3 

(1.3) 

45 

2 i 

4 

3i 

0.3) 

50 

2 

Deadlock 

4 

(-0.7) 

58 

2 

Deadlock 

5 

-2.7) 

77 

3 

“30 

6 

(-4.7) 

90 

3 

“66 


of .statistical ease for the Tories to cap** 
ture them (eg, Croydon South has 
the lowest Labour majority in the 
country, while Stockport South needs a 
swing of nearly 6 per cent), but the only 
16 which recent local elections suggested 
as probable Labour losses are marked with 
an asterisk. 

Table III, at the bottoni of the next 
column, llien shows how many seats 
Labour would win if the swing went 
against the Conservatives. 'Fhc lower part 
of the list below shows the 41 Tory seats 
that would go Labour on a swing of 
only 2 per rent; once again thev are listed 
in order of ease for Labour to capture 


LABOUR'S 90 MARGINALS 
Labour seats of 1966 vulnerable to swing of 
under 27i> : Croydon S, Nottingham S, Rush- 
cl'iffe,* Bedford,* Rugby, Harrow E,* Bristol 
NW, Cardiff N, Conway, Chtslehurst, Brighton 
(Kemptown),* Norfolk N,* Wrekin, Yar¬ 
mouth,’^ Uxbridge, Billericay, Brentford, High 
Peak, Cambridge,* Portsmouth W,* Aber¬ 
deen S, Berwick and E Lothian, Bebington.* 

Vulnerable to swing of 2 to 4% : Bradford 
W, Hornchurch, Rochester,* Buckingham, 
Kings Lynn,* Hampstead, Oxford, Welling¬ 
borough, S'outhapnpton (Test), Glasgow 
(Poliok), Faversham, Lewisham W, Luton, 
Lancaster,* Ealing N, Monmouth, Waltham¬ 
stow E, Norwood, Ilford S, Dover,* Beds S,* 
Preston N, Lewisham N, Putney, Stretford, 
Oldbury. Bel'per, Middleton,* Falmouth, Pres¬ 
ton S, Meriden, Exeter, Gravesend, Lichfield, 
Sheffield (Heeley). 

Vulnerable to swing of 4 to 6%: Bury, 
Reading, Bristoil NE, Stockport N, Renfrew W, 
Glasgow (Woodside). Watford, Middles¬ 
brough W, Plymouth (Sutton), Darlington, 
Derbyshire SE, Epping, Woolwich W, Chof- 
ley, Norwich S, Brighouse,* Eton, Coventry 
S, Birmingham (Perry Barr), Keighley, 
Smethwick, York, Barons Court, Bradford N, 
Rossendaie, Huddersfield W, dapham, Hey- 
wood, Halifax, Ipswich, Dartford, Stockport S. 

TORIES' 41 MARGINALS 
Conaervativa aaata of 1966 vulnerable to 
swing of under 1 % : Peterborough, Edinburgh 
(Pentlands), Norfolk S, Burton, Holland, 
Lowestoft, nymouth (Devonport), Mitcham, 
Maldon, Merton, Wallasey, Southend E, Ayr, 
Hertford, Hornsey,* Eastleigh, Croydon NE,* 
Hendon N, Mandhester (Withington), Bath, 
Colchester, Northwich. 

Vulnerable to awing of 1 to 2*4 : Briming- 
hom (SeWy Oak),^ Norfolk SW, Heston, 
Gbucestershire S, Glesaow (Cathcan),* 
Briarly Hill, Barry, Hemet Hempstead, Stroud, 
Wembley S, Truro, Manohester (Moss Side), 
Somerset N, Derwen, Dorset S, Shipley, Ely, 
Yeovil, Birmingham (Handaworvh). 


them, with ^an asterisk denoting a bad 
'lory performance in recent local elections. 

The main weight of the election battle 
will be felt in the 90 Labour seats and 41 
Tory seats named in our lists, plus 
a handful of special situations : eg, the 12 
Liberal seats of 1966 (only Mr Grimond’s 
Orkney seems very safe) ; plus about ten 
other seats where the Lilierals or various 
Nationalists pretend to serious hopes ; and 
.some of Ulster’s I2 seats (which last time 
divided 11 Conservative plus Mr Fitt, but 
where the Tories may lose two more to 
Miss Bernadette Devlin and a colleague 
if the Gatholics remain united, and con¬ 
ceivably some others if the Protestants 
become hopelessly split). Some people 
would include in these last special situa¬ 
tions .some of the 12 former Labour seats 
which have been lost to Consers'atives in 
by-elections since 1966, and which 
(together with two I,abour losses to 
Nationali.st.s, one to Liberal, the defection 
of Mr Desmond Donnelly at Pem¬ 
broke, and the resignation of Mr Will 
Owen from Morpeth) have reduced 
Labour’s majority to 64 at the time of 
this Parliament’s dissolution. Five of the 
12 T'ory iby-clection gains are already in 
our list of 1966 Labour marginal seats ; 
we will be surprised if the Tories hold any 
of the other seven. But the drop from 98 
to 64 in the Labour majority in a single 
Parliament re-einphasi.ses that on June 
18th Mr Wilson will want to win an 
overall majority bigger than 35. 

By far the most important question will 
be the course of opinion in the next four 
weeks. At the equivalent stage near the 
start of the 1966 election campaign NOP 
was reporting a large Labour lead of 14 
per cent and Gallup a largish Labour 
lead of 9 per cent. During the campaign 
the two polls moved, on balance, slowly 
in opposite directions—to the discom¬ 
fiture of commentators who wrongly 

TABLE III—If Swing to Labour 

Equals 
Lab lead 

Pro- on Gallup, Con seats Oversn 
Labour NOP or lost to Lab 
swing *4 Harris Lab tnajority 



professed to find a new trend as each poll 
came out. By the end, NOP was fore¬ 
casting a Lal^ur lead of 9 per cent and 
Gallup of II per cent; the former over¬ 
estimated Labour’s perfonnance by i .7 
per cent and the latter by 3.7 per cent, 
and it is important to note that all 
pollsters admit that they are subject to 
at least that margin of error. The Con- 
serv^atives proliahly can, and certainly will, 
also take comfort from the fact that 
l,abour’s perfonnance in by-elections dur¬ 
ing this Parliament has generally been 
rather worse than nationwide opinion 
polls foretold. Although Labour is slight 
favourite at the end of this first week, 
only Gallup can give it real cheer. 

Smith Square 

Machines in action 

At Conservative Central Office the assess¬ 
ment of the true nature of the battle ahead 
is realistic, if unflattering to Mr Heath : 
Harold Wilson versus the Tory machine. 
There is confidence that the machine will 
triumph. What that means is that when 
it comes to polling day Conservative 
organisation will be more successful than 
the Prime Minister’s charisma in flushing 
out the voters. 

I'he Tories enjoy an acknowledged 
superiority over Labour in the number of 
trained, fuIl-Dime staff, not only at head¬ 
quarters in Smith Square, but also in the 
field, where it could be more significant. 
They have more than 400 .salaried, pro¬ 
fessionally qualified agents covering the 
547 seats in England and Wales. Conser¬ 
vative hopes of returning to power, how¬ 
ever; are ve.sted in some 70 “ special con- 
stutuenries.” None of them is Tory-held, 
It is there that all major effort has been 
concentrated for the past 18 month.s, with 
the injection of money and trained 
workers, with poster and newspaper adver¬ 
tising campaigns, and with visitations by 
'Shadow cabinet and front bench speakers. 
The party intends to persist with the same 
cal(hi]ated canalising of ene^. Moie than. 
500 poster sites have been booked by 
Central Office and all of them are in these 
chosen seats. (Labour’s 200 sites of com- 


As I lie here,acting the 
patientand indulgentfather; 

I observe inthesKya 
Sea King helicopter it's a very 
fa<’r bet that it is equipped with 
fye anti-submarine radar 
This leads me to muse on the 
part P/e play in the whole field 
of aviation- VH-F Pirection Finders} 
Y>feather f^ar Systems} 
Radiotelephones; 



V ✓ 


/ 

"Fill up another bwetefc 

Alfle-he's still bnathinq! 
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Machine men Nicholas (Lab), Baitbae (Con) 


parable size are spread all over the 
country.) 

Like Mr Wilson, the Conservative leader 
—commmting in a chartered 50-seater air¬ 
craft—lin-tends to take personally all the 
inormng press conferences in London. 
Cricketing analogies are current at Central 
(Office pc> describe Mr Health’s campaign 
strategy. “ The other lot are battling, and 
we’ve got to bowl them out. WeVe got 
to keep the ball pitched well up to them 
and make them play strokes.” In other 
words, the 'lories must take and keep the 
initiative. In charge of the I'ory machine 
is Mr Anthony Bar^)er, who took over the 
party ohairinariship nearly three years ago. 
Mr Barfjers propen.*<ity in politics i.s to go 
for the jugular vein — .sometimes not too 
cleverly. He will he a key member of Mr 
Heath’s steering committee, providing the 
link with regional and divisional oi-ganisa- 
tions. 

'rhe Labour party does not deny the 
importance of organisation. There are 
resigned nods at the mention of the envi¬ 
able. way in which the Tories muster their 
postal votes. Labour will go into the 
election with only 160 fuW-time agems, 
some 30 few^r than last time, to cover 
the whole of Britain. Certain df its mar¬ 
ginals sbi'll lack pujofessional agency. There 
is little attem^ to hide any of these 
familiar shortcomings. The Prime Mjini«- 
ter was aware of tliem when he took his 
decision, but held the view that .some 
labour party constituency associations 
never are and never will be ready for a 
general election. 

What Labour believes—and the Tewraes 
di^eHeve—is tha/t a)l the old enthusiasm 
has returned and that this will make up 
for de(Boiencies of organisatnon. According 
to Transport Houfle, the tocal elections 
proved it, not just in the results but in 
the way the faithful flooded into com¬ 
mittee rooms, asking for work. Notable, 
too, has been the renewal of faith—since 
“ In Place of Strife was dropped-^n 
the part of trade unions, offering help at 
local level. , , 

It is Labour's oonytetion that Mr Wilson 
will do the rest. He wall make occasional 
forays out ^ London, traveUing se^tely 
by tmm. It seems as though Mr Ceoige 
Brown aloiie^ will be let loose on anything 
resembling an old-falbioned barmtcnnxnn 
tom, Jenkins, for one, 

will certianly deliiver major speeches: in 
selected centres. Back at I’ransport House, 
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Mr Harry Nicholas, fighting hi.s first (and 
probably his last) election as the party's 
general secretary, will head Mr Wilson's 
small tactical command group. But there 
is no doubt who will take the decisions. 

Tlic distonotion between what can be 
expected from the two parties may be 
reflected in their plans {so far as chey are 
willing to talk about them) for their party 
politicals on television. The Tories are 
tblinking in terms of expensive, highly 
poJiished films. Mr Wilson, on the other 
hand, is expected to do the first and the 
last of I.<abour’s five television appearances, 
lyoth straight to camera, with no gimmicJts. 

I'he Liberals, of necessity perhaps as 
well as dioice, are also determined to play 
it absolutely plain on television. Iheir 
leader, Mr Jeremy Thorpe, w»ill do the 
first and last of their three. He was the 
first off the marie on anything like an elec¬ 
tion lour with his visit to Scottish consti¬ 
tuencies this week. But apart from hectSc 
one-day helicopter excursions to Wales and 
the north-west, the west country, and 
London for a party political and a meet¬ 
ing in Orpington, he is ^ng to devote 
himself to holding his seat in North Devon 
(majority, i,i66). His 12 colleagues from 
the Commons will be even more constrtu- 
ency-bound. (Mr Grimond will not even 
cross the borxler into England.) The party 
is hoping to field about as many candi- 
date.s as in 1966, when there were 31 r. 
This time the target is a maximum of 
330 ; they will be ** shocked ” if there are 
fewer than 300. 

The Liberals, remembering past elec¬ 
tions, look for a recovery in the polls as 
a result of te^levi&ion and press exposure 
during the campaign Itself. They need 
that comfort this time. Their cramped 
headquarters up a narrow alleyway off the 
Strand—whence they moved whcri money 
troubles • forced them out of their over- 
ambitious pmmises in Smith Square—can 
nourish no illusiofis. Their oiganisation 
has shrunk, but they ckuim that Libetal 
MBs have their own ideas of what consti¬ 
tutes a good machine, and it does 
always include a pmfesiiipcusl' i^nt. For 
their daily press cortfeiehce, at least, the 
Liberals win be able to move back into 
Smith Square^ oecu^yii^[^- 4 >y grace of a 
wealthy friend*—the bt^rdmiom of the 
btiiildiing next door to Gentml Offlee. Tak¬ 
ing those pnwi ;WiM be, once 

owe more than some of them are jwepared 


*3 

to concede. In the Liberal camp, there 
is, too, relief at the clearing of the 
£100,000 overdraft. Party leaders believe 
the news of .solvency and the sound of 
gunfire will bring back the troops and 
boost morale. 

But the Liberals are still, as ever^ poor. 
Labour is much richer, the Tories richest. 
The Labour party’s election fund stood at 
£500,000 on the day the Prime Minister 
went to Buckingham Palace. It should 
be standing at the same figure after the 
pells close on June 18th. That is because 
the onions have already agreed to contri¬ 
bute; the £400,000 the party will spend 
during the campaign. 'The Tories 
annouiieed at the encf of 1969 that I^rd 
Carrington’s appeal had brought in 
£2.3 luilHon. That was more than 
enough to electioneer all the way up to 
May, 1971, had it been necessary. 

They will certainly not> spend it all 
before J\me iBth. Once the campaign 
has officially begun, all monies ^pent on 
poster and newspaper advertising have to 
be accounted for through the returns of 
election expenses by individual candidate.^. 
Even under the new law, the maximum a 
candidate in a lx:>rough constituency of 
60,000 may spend is only £1,125 J * 
county seat of similar size it is £1,250. 

Once the campaign ha.s begun, what 
money can do i.s to improve the services 
provided from national headquarters, 
finance party spoke.snien on tour, and 
strengthen constituencies which are short 
of the ready. That is precisely what the 
Labour and Conservative parties are now 
doing, and what the Liberals would be 
doing if they could. 

The one question none of the parties 
can answer confidently is ; how big will 
the turnout be ? Yet the size of the turn¬ 
out could determine the winning or losing 
of the election. The average turnout fell 
in 1964 and again in 1966, when it was 
only 75.8 per cent—even lower than, in 
1945 and to be compared with 84 per 
cent in 1950. At Transport House, they 
look to a fine June day and a closing of 
the polls at 10 p.m. to produce a high 
turnout this time. The possibility of 
another fall in turnout is regarded as 
“ very .serious for u.s and disastrous for the 
country.” 

ScotliBnd 

Heath in the 
heather 

FROM OUR SCOTTISH CORRESPONDENT 

Unaccustomed prominence was thrust on 
the 5 Jcotti.vh Conservatives’ nonnally 
parodiial conference at Perth on Satur¬ 
day by the imminence cvf the election. 
Mr Heath took the chance to make the 
sort of .speech, ragging Mr Wilson, that 
he made to the Brighton conference last 
October when its spirits, too, were sagging 
with the opinion polls, He flayed Mr 
Wilson for his life, for being a cheat, a 
spendthrift, a boaster who broke his word. 


nothing in Miami. 
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New^ikto Miami and back for $144. 
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But only Eastern will toow in, 
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It waj» spankingly professional stuff. 

“Get up and fight,” he told his audi¬ 
ence of 2,000, " work and fight like you’ve 
never fought before^ then nothing shall 
stand in the way of victory.” He got an 
impressive two-minute ovation, something 
of the kind only Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
usually gets for free on his home ground. 
“ We’re on our way,” Mr A. M. Ander¬ 
son, president of the Scottish Tories, 
shouted exultantly, and for the moment 
the omens seemed good, the fears dis¬ 
pelled. 

But Scotland does not bulk very large 
in Tory plans. There are only five Labour 
seats that the Scottish Tories can really 
hope to win, and two of them would need 
the full 4.3 per cent swing since 1966 
that would actually put Mr Heath in 
Downing Street. The real battle is con¬ 
fined to Aberdeen South (1.8 per cent 
swing), Berwick and East Lothian (2.0), 
Glasgow Pollok (2.4), Renfrewshire West 
(4.3)" and Glasgow Woodside (4.4). 
Pollok fell to a Conservative, Professor 
Esmond Wright, in a by-election in 
March, 1967, when the Scottish Nation¬ 
alist tide was rising fast and taking 
Labour votes with it ; it will be harder 
for him to hold it now. The lories are 
also hopeful about three Liberal seats 
where they ought to l)e in with a shout : 
Aberdeenshire West (1.7 per cent swing 
needed), Roxburgh, Selkirk and Peebles 
(2.5) and Inverness (3.0). 

Hut the Tory organisation men, in 
private, are not prct'isely confident about 
the nine gains that are officially forecast, 
although they have worked hard, and 
have the superior organisation, in the 
jiiarginals. In particular, they recognise 
that Labour’s astonishing victories this 
month in the Scottish burgh and county 
elections, with swings of between 7 and 
10 per cent, were often in places where 
Labour’s organisation was woefully 
inadequate. Indeed Mr W. G. Marshall, 
at 63 still the .a.stute and active secretary 
of Labour’s Scottish Council, let slip a 
canny confidence in the .seclasion of his 
(rlasgow headquarters. “ I feel it in my 
bones, we’re winning this election,” .said 
Mr Marshall, whose lx)nes have borne 
him through ten general elections already. 


It probably would not surprise him to 
pick up seats like Pollok and even Ayr 
(0.7 per cent swing to Lalx>ur needed). 

The Perth conference was in fact 
(reincmbering ye$:ter4ay's tired old 
affairs as well as yesterday’s men) jolly 
good, excepting some predictable blood- 
and-thunder from Tory women who ex¬ 
celled themselves in the novelty and range 
Of the measures proposed for the suppres¬ 
sion of lawles.sness and punishment 
crime. Mr Heath listened throughout a 
thoughtful Scottish government debate 
on Sir Alec’^ constitutional committee’s 
proposals for a Scottish) Convention, and 
.saw delegates ballot nearly four to one 
for them. This was in spite of some in¬ 
fluential opposition proclaiming power 
without responsibility to be the thin end 
of a wedge^ that would point the way 
eventually to full devolution. Sir Alec 
made clear the plan would not be 
ini|)lenientcd for years. It will be in the 
Conservative election manifesto. 

Whether it will win the lories a slice 
of the Nationalist vote (or teinpt .some 
Socialists earlier seduced to Nationalism) 
reniains to l)e seen. Labour, of course, is 
having no truck with devolution and the 
main political question is beginning to 
seem how much of the SNP vote will 
survive at the general election. In iqfifi 
the SNP, with 23 candidates, got 5 ])er 
cent (if the total poll and lost ten deposits. 
This month’s local elections reduced 
their support to between 10 and 14 per 
cent and the glass may still be falling. 
Although 60 Nationalists have been put 
forward, Mrs Ewing already looks to be 
relinqui.shing Hamilton to Labour, and 
the four or five seats they expected even 
a few weeks ago have vanished almost 
into thin air. 

Voting patterns 

Plus 9 a change 


If the fifteen-year-t)ld boundaries already 
pniduced wild variations in the size of 
electorates between constituencies w'lien 
Mr Callaghan was busily finding phony 
excuses for not implementing the bound¬ 


aries; commissions' report.s last year, the 
iqfiq Representation of the r\*opie Act 
has extended the range even further. 
Redrawing the boundaries would have 
given the Tories, in a 1964 election s'itua- 
tion, somewliere between t2 and 20 seats 
more tlian they would win on the old 
orif^.s. 'riie refonns that Mr CaFlaghan 
selected—redrawing the London liound- 
aries and carving up a few of the, very 
largest constituencies outside—would on 
the contrary have given Labour a couple 
of extra seats. In the event no changes 
have been made ; but the Joss of those 
seats to the l ories looks even more serious 
now, when jji the light of the mo-st recent 
opinion polls their best hopie seems to be 
merely of reducing the Lalxmr majority, 

Meanwliilc, the influx of new- young 
voters has increa.sed the number of con- 
stituenc'ies in England with more than 
80,000 electors from 47 in 1969 to 83 
this year. There aie now ifi with over 
100,000 electors (the average sflze is 
64,500) led by the marginal seat o-f 
Billericay with 124,215 electors. But at 
the other end of the scale there arc also 
moi’e (‘onslituenc’-ies with fewer than 
30,000 electors—in i()fio there were none 
in England. Despite the bulge of new 
voters, four city centre .seats have actually 
lost elec tors, although the tiniest of the 
lot, Birmingham, Ladywood, has notched 
up a modest increase to just under 19,000 
electors. This is not just the result of 
continuing demographic changes ; there 
is some evidence, from the General 
Register Office's figures^ for electorates, 
that the theory that a high proportion of 
young voters have failed to get ofi the 
register holds water far better for the 
city centres than for the County and 
.subui^ban constituencies. Overall, the 
figures suggest that rather under half of 
the i8-year-oIds have actually got on the 
register, with the efficient Scots showing 
a slightly higher registration figure. In 
previous years, roughly two-fhirds of the 
new voters Who .should get on the register- 
have actually done .so. 

Of cemrse a voter in Billericay, whidi 
on pre.sent national trends should .still fall 
to the l ories but on tlie evidenc'e of the 
local elections hroks like .staying Labour, 
i.s in practice far less disenfranciii.sed than 
an elector in a safe seat whose vote may 
tIie,oi‘etically be woi'th up tcj .six times as 
much. Perhaps the strangest anomaly 
tliat the imbalance has priKluced is that 
in 1966 the Liberals in Billericay polled 
rather more \ otes tlian Mr Wallace Lawler 
scofjped up to win Ladywood for them 
at a by-olect*ion last vear—and still lost 
tlieir depo.sit. 

The act will add a new complication 
to calculations of turnout. Before it was 
passed the register consisted of two cate¬ 
gories of electors ; those who could vote 
from the moment it came into force and 
those who reached voting age between 
November and June—who could vote 
from October. Now everyone can vote 
from his or her actual eighteenth birth¬ 
day. So the register includes people who, 
will not be 18 rrntil tfie beginning of next 
year. One reason far the failure of some 
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youn^ vi»ter> lo get on the lists ma\ have 
been that their parents did not realise 
that children as young as 16J sJuiuld luive 
been Included on their foni4s last autumn. 
For this election the RegistFar-(General 
reckons that l<^ suppose that nmghly half 
of the youngest voters on the register are 
eligible is as gocjd a-guess .ns any. 

Other c hanges are more obvious. Since 
the polling stations now stay open until 
10 pm, the number of results to be 
declared that niglit will fall. ( I'lie results 
for tlie two outermost Scottish con¬ 
stituencies are in any case not expected 
until two days after the election.) All 
candidates mav now put a political self- 
description on the ballot paper. In jiarlia- 
mentary elections anv candidate who fails 
to scrapi' up one-eiglitli of the UUal vote 
lo.ses his deposit, so this is unlikely to 
prtiduce as niaiiN fringe cand'ldates under 
fancy labels as in the local elections— 
although Mr David Steel, for e.xample, 
may apfiarentlv have to put up with an 
anti-abortioni.st candidate in his con- 
stitvicrny. Hut there could he some of 
the same di.spiitcs about candidates who 
are not supported by tlie main pobtical 
parties fighting \mder their trade names' 
and the tact that the political de.sciiption 
may be ij|> to six words long might 
eru^nrrage some (iindidates to follow the 
example ol at least one Liberal candidate 
in tin* London elections and write in what 
lealK aiiioimts to a (rolitical slogan. 

Poverty 

Trying to make 
friends 


.Anv government likes to j)ush off into an 
election campaign uith a few poj)ular 
or j)larating announcements. Mr Ciross- 
niati difi his l)est on FridaN' of last week 
with the announcement of an per 
cent intreasc* in supplementary benefits, 
over which he had t'eceived a fa r hammer¬ 
ing in the Lommons the jnevioiis Monday. 
But lie has not succeeded in winning over 
the CHiild l*oveitv Action (Jrouji, whose 
detailed critiel.sni that the gap between 
the very pomest and the rest had actually 
inct'taiw^d during ilie period of Labour 
government caught ministers on a raw 
spot earlier this xeai. 

'The actual iinnease does no! come into 
efTeci until five mmiths after the geneial 
election : Mr Crossman has sa'icl that 
the iricrea.se will certainly (ovei the 
increase in the cost of living helween 
la.st Novemher, when the rates wei'e last 
fixed, and then, which simply means that 
its value in real terms w'ill finally be 
restored to its former level next November 
—if, that is, Mr Crnssnuin has got his 
.sums light about the future rise in prices. 
But, the C'PAG pointed out on "Flmrsday, 
their ci^iticism that benefits have not kept 
pace with average eairiings still hokls 
good : on their most favourable analvsis, 
taking March, just before an 

increase^^^ Tates as the starting point. 


this announcement meam that an existing 
overall inciea.se of 26 per cent will he 
stepped up to 1^7 per cent. But from the 
.same base average earnings had already 
increased l)y ;;^4 f>er cent by last January. 
By November this will certainly haye 
pa.ssed the 37 per cent mark and will go on 
rising—while benefit remaiir.s static. Mean¬ 
while the CFA(i points out that Mr Cross¬ 
man hiiii.self has stated that rai.vlng supple¬ 
mentary benefit without tackling famnly 
allowances can produce a “ dangerous 
disincentive " to work. 

It does not look as if Mr (kossman 
can seal the lips of some of the Govern¬ 
ment's most vocal supporters turned critics 
with a promise of an extra £70 million on 
supplementarv benefits for next winter. 
But then the C^overnnient is c»bviously 
now charv of raising family allowances, 
wliiili arv traditionally supposed to be 
unpopular with the trade unions. Equally, 
it may not he too wori'ied about a few 
stray sheep outside tire fold. Filectorally, 
they ha\e no other h<nne. 

Cricket 


Jim steps in 


By fonnally requesting on J’hur.^day after- 
no(»n that the Gricket Council should 
call off the South Africans' tour, Mr 
Gallaglian lias en.suied that at least one 
issue will bitterly divide the Government 
and the 'Tory party in the election. But 
the argument {lught not to be over 
whether this country s'hou’ld welcome a 
< ricket team which is selected on a white- 
unly basis. It .should be over the rights 
of individuals (in this ra.se a majority) 
to enjos liicir lawful pursuits, and over 
tlie duty of the Governnienit to preserve 
tho.se right.s rather than coerce the 
majority into succumbing to the threats of 
the minority. 

The Cricket Council w^ill not decide on 
Mr Callaglian's request until Friday after¬ 
noon, hut it .seems unlikely that the tour 
cap continue. On 1 ’liut.sdav Mr Callaghan 
—and he mo.st certainly had tlie hacking 
of tlie Prime Minister in all his action.s 


—was evidently convinced tlie council 
would hack down. But if it does not, the 
(iovernment cannot leave the position 
there. If the tHivernmcn't thought the 
South African tour a sufficient threat to 
public order, race relations and Comnion- 
w’ealth links to intervene in this fa.shit>n, it 
could hardly fail -to take the further step 
of harming the game.'? from taking place 
if tlie Caicker Council iTfuses to give way. 

It is a pity that the Government has 
felt it necessary to attempt to force, for 
that is what it anirrunts to, the Cricket 
Council 'to. call ofT the tour. The fact 
that the council has acted .stubbornly and 
stupidly for most of the time .should not 
detract from the seriousnes.s of the Lssues 
involved- Even many of tho.se, 7 ’/ic 
Economist included, who were not in 
favour of the tour taking place, will he 
unalrle to welcome the Governments inter¬ 
vention. 

Mr Gallaghan invites .sympathy for the 
burden on the police ; that is fair. Bui the 
threat to public order came not from 
people like Sir Edward Boyle, the Bishop 
of Woolwich, or Mr Ted Dexter : that 
threat stennned directly from a di.sruptivc 
and tiny minority, which is not min h con¬ 
cerned with the right.s of majtuities or the 
deniociatic fi'amewoik itself. It is that 
minority which has been pandered to, 
whereas it .should be the dulv of tlie Gov- 
eimmenl to ensure the protection of the 
majority from tho.se threats of violeiwc. 

The point about the Caunnionwealth 
c'orinection i> not well taken cither'. It is 
inconceivable that any Commonwealth 
country would have ht'oken off relations 
with Britain fccr'tainly not for long) sim¬ 
ply because a white South African team 
was playing cricket in tliis cnuiitrN'. It is 
true Pakistan and the African countries 
had cancelled their participation in the 
Commonwealth (kunes in Edinburgh 
becaii.se of the Springbok tour, and most 
of them will ruiw conic if the tour is off. 
But it would he an illusion to pretend, 
certainly in the frenetic alrnospheie of a 
general election, that a majority of ffiis 
cciuntiy would willingly trade the South 
.African crirkelei.v for- tlie -African Coni- 
rnouweahh athletes. Mr Callaghan, has 
handed the PowHlites a cau.se on a plate. 



Product support guaranteed. 



Welcome to the de Havilland global 
village. 

Owners of our STOL aircraft in more 
than 80 countries can testify that we’ve 
made it a small world. Every plane we sell 
is backed up by technical and parts 
services which are second to none. 

Parts for the planes can be obtained 
from our sifpply depots operating around 
the clock seven days a week. There are 
more than a million spare parts stocked, 
and every one of them is controlled by the 
latest generation computer. 

We back our product support with a 
350-strong team of factory specialists, 
area technical representatives, agents and 
associate companies. We have more than 
40 years of aircraft service and a "think 
customer” attitude. 

De Havilland sdls better low- 
maintenance aircraft. Our rugged Beav«, 


Otter, Caribou, Twin Otter and Buffalo fly 
anywhere in the world—backed by our 
anywhere-in-the-world service. A service 
which means a lot, especially t 9 small 
operators. 

Every request has one form of despatch: 
urgent. Keeping you airborne is a big part 
of our business. We have a vested interest 
in your success as a commercial airline 
operator. 

For you, we’ll keep it a small world. 


de Havilland Canada 

The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada 
Limited, Downsview, Ontario 
World Leaders in STOL 
A Hawka* Siddeley Company 
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Specifying the right audio system for the public areas in airports, hotels, 
exhibition centres, supermarkets, stadia can be a king-sized problem. 

But not for us. Philips experience is also king-sized. 

Philips audio systems have been installed in major cities throughout the world. 
No matter how vast or complex the project, we have the equipment 
and the knowledge to tackle it. 

If you have a public address problem please write to Electro-acoustics Division 
of Philips Industries, N.V. Philips'Gloeilampenf^rieken, 

Eindhoven, the Netherlands. 
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We struck so^ at 3/100 feet 


And an all-time record it was too. 

When the Potash Company of 
America went digging at Patience Lake, 
Saskatchewan, for potash—a major raw 
material in soap manufacture—^they 
gave Cementation the job of sinking 
die shaft. 

And just two years from mobilisation, 
we stru^ the potash at 3,400 ft. 

That all-time record was established 
through some of the most difficult strata 
we*d ever met. It included the notorious 
Bfeirmore Formation, loose and heavy 


with water. Specialised Cementation 
techniques like ground freezing and 
grouting made it possible. 

But the complete Cementation story 
goes even deeper. 

We*re experts at all kinds of 
engineering under the groimd. Mining. 
Exploration. Site investigation. Drilling. 
Vibrofiotation. Diaphragm walling. 
Piling. Pipe jacking. Auger boring. 
Chemical grouting. 

And they're only our hidden assets. 
Above the grouhd bxiky 


building. Schools. Libraries. Roads. 
Offices. Bridges. Harbours. Dams. E^ts. 
Anything you care to name. 

And anywhere. 

Maybe Cementation can help on one 
of your projects. Give us a call. Details 
we promise. And no soft-soap._ 


Cementation 


The Cementation Company Limited, 
Cementation House, Autcham Road, 
Croydon, Surrey (01-6B4 ^ 55 ) 


Cementation makes the earth a fit place to build on 





UNDEteEA 

FARMING 

Tomorrow*! growth markoti will 
dopend on innovative thinking. 

For example, undenea farms. Here, 
men will raise the level of world 
nutrition by “growing** Ash and 
developing new sources of food... 
fish protein concentrate... algae 
production... and many other 
wonders. 

You don’t have to wait until 
tomorrow for innovative banking 


•ervket. Franklin provides them right 
now—here in Europe. We offer 
European buiineiamen the expertise 
to search out and finance today*! 
exciting growth markets—anywhere 
in the world. 

Growth is something Franklin 
understands. Our growth story has 
become a legend and a fact in the 
financial world. Our International 
Headquarters in New York City — 
soon to be located in the World 
Trade Center—is motivated by the 
same desire for growth, through 
helping others grow, too. 

For innovative banking services— 


come to Fnnklini the bank that 
works wonders in international 
banking. 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 

130 Pwl Street, New York, New York 10015 
Ceble Addrew: FRANKBANK NEW YORK 

Europeen Representative Office 
27/32 Old Jewry, London, E C. 2, BagUmd 
Cable Address; FRANKBANK LONDON 

Naisau Branch/Cohanbus House 
Shirley and Beat Sts., Nasseu, Behamas 
Cable Address; FRANKBANK NASSAU 

Franklin International Corporation/ 

American Swiss Credit Co, Ltd., New York, N.Y. 
Wholly-owned subaidiariee 




FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 


is OftteM iit N«w York City antf eit Lang Iglme 
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Maybe: but the infantry queuing up to be lifted into Cambodii 

_ ^ 

The left hook swings r 
to the north 


nr?- 


been made already 


Cambodians lost two entire battalions. 
'I'he cojmuunl«ts retreated acro.ss the 
MekfMic: into the village,of Tonic Bet. 
From Koinpong Cham, ihc'South Viet¬ 
namese will probably trv'to frustrate, any 
communist attempt to move their 
sanctuaiies and supply bases farther west. 


Ibis week the war went deeper into 
Cambodia. While the Americans con¬ 
tinued their .sweep through the Fish Hook 
and Parrot's Beak areas, the South Viet¬ 
namese drove west. 'I'hese troops 
di.slodged the communi.sts from the 
provincial capitals of Takco and 
Kornpong Chayi. They also launched 
new offensive^i against enemy base areas in 
the delta and the north-east. The South 
Vietnamese have not only taken over most 
of the fighting in Cambodia, but have 
also immensely extended the .scope of the 
original operation. Their chance of turn¬ 
ing their initial successes into something 
like a real victory partly depends on how 
long they will be aolc—or will be allowed 
—to stay in Cambodia. 

The monsoon seems to he setting in 
early, and will restrict troop movements. 
'Fhe South Vietnamese may find them¬ 
selves over-extended if the ' communists 
manage to stage a strong counter-attack 
on the other side of the bonier. And 
President Nixon’s sj^okesnien have hinted 
that the South Vietnamese will be told 
to wididraw when tHe,Amet‘icans leave at 
the end of Junlfe. For all three reasons, 
the South Vidmamese and their American 
advisers wil{ be ^mpted to pull all the 
stp^s out and strike at hard^a^s they can 
wliife: they'-can.' 

Mf^kong riw, from Prtotti Penh tp; 
th^'^ . separates, the two^. 

theatres of war in Cainhodia: iW the 
south, a South Vietnamese column iecap- 


tuied Taken while another such force 
.scaled the rocky buttress of Xui O, 
just across the border. Nui O is believed 
to contain an enemy camp and elements 
of the North Vietnamese 2nd Divi.sion. 
1 'he South Vietnamese now appear to 
be planning to send troops to Karnpol, 
to secure control of the coastline and to 
cut off communist lines of retreat towards 
the west. 

The net result of these manoeuvres in 
the south was to drive the enemy north¬ 
ward along the roads to Pnom Penh. 
Thus communist force.s retreating from 
Takeo overran the outpost of Train Khnar 
and sabotaged road and rail links to the 
capital. Although Cambodian troop.s 
advanced to intercept them, the re.sults of 
the first encounters are uncertain. The 
Cambodians cledm to have pui^hed the 
enemy back from Angtassom, but the 
communists drove them away from Darn 
Rokar, which lies farther luoiith 4long 
Highway 3. The Saigon commanders 
tpay be hoping to use the Cambodians as 
a backstop s6 that they can 'encircle the 
enemy in th^ south. The comtani fear 
is that the bi^ conim^oist units will simply 
melt away into the Kanckl itwamps or the 
hilly juntos of .Kampot province. But 
Wherever the* decide m 

it iis doubtf 1:1^1 'Whether the Qamhodlim 

lii 'thp tie^naalfiic^ 

linits flew fO'" the relief bf the vitat river 
port of Kornpong Cham after the 


-\\)rth Vietnamese strategy is still a 
mystery. But it i.s likely that North Viet¬ 
nam's leaders are CQmidering possible 
alternative .supply-routes to the southern 
part of the Ho Chi Minh trail. One 
alternative would be to uAe the valleys of 
the Sekong and the upper Mekong from 
Route 13 in Southern Laois down into 
northern Cambodia. The communist 
seizure of Stung Freng, far to the north 
of Kornpong Cham, thi.s week can be seen 
as part of the prm*ess of moving we.st. 

I'arther north-east still the South Viet¬ 
namese took up on Wednesday from 
where the Ameri^ns left off. Troops from 
II Corps were flown to the Central High¬ 
lands with orders to try to disrupt traffic 
along the Ho Ghi Minh trail and to strike 
at the new heartland of communist activ¬ 
ities in Cambodia. The rains and the 
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diflficuh terrain will make it as hard for 
llicni as it was for the Americans to gain 
a solid foothold or to pin down the eneifny. 

With 30,000 or so South Vietnamese 
regulars engaged in Cambodia, something 
could be brewing in South Vietnam. The 
Vietcong and the North Vietnamese in 
the Mekong delta celebrated Ho Chi 
Minh’s birthday on Tuesday by dozens 
of pinprick attacks, firing off rockets and 
.shooting up fortified villages. They have 
also s^jiaed iUp tciqrorist assaults on pro- 
governxitoat: But so (rv they 

have - n^ ''attempt to mount a 

counter<*attack of real substance. They 
may choose to wait until more Americans 
have gone borne. But they may have good 
reasons for striking sooner. 

The fact is that the departure of .so 
many Soutli Vietnamese troops for Cam¬ 
bodia meaas that the defence, of large 
parts of the Mekong delta ha^ been left to 
the less formidable Ht^ional and Popular 
forces. The conilpunists may be feeling 
tlie need to make a show of strength. Tilrey 
may want to hit l)ack with a serious 
counter-offensive before Xovcinl:)er, when » 
they are expected to run seriou.sly short 
of food and ammunition. T hey may have 
laid in supplies for the rainy rea.sori i)efore 
Mr Nixon sent his men into Cambodia. 
But they will feel the pinch by November. 

Outside Cambodia, South Vietnamese 
troops with American air support probed 
into Laos early this week, and 
reiiev^^ed American iMimbing of North 
V'ietnain was reported. T'hese military 
developments te.stify to the sen.se of 
uigency inspiied J>y the knowledge that 
the time for the Cambodian operation 
could ))e running out. Heavy afternoon 
rains have hampered low-level flights f(»r 
the past fortnight. And while it remains 
uncertain —despite President Tliieu's assur¬ 
ances—whetheiT'the South Vietnamese will 
actually slay in Cambodia after June 3oih, 
they will trv to inflict as imich damage as 
poNsible in the meantime. 

Hie meeting of 11 .\sian and 
Pacific foreign ministers in Jakarta ovei- 
the weekend achieved little more than a 
.statement of principles. The conference 
called for reaciivatinn of tlie International 
Ckmtrol Commission and for tlie conven¬ 
ing of an international conference to .seek 
a diplomatic solution for Cambodia. The 
.suggested ba.sis for such a .solution—the 
withdrawal of all foreign troop.s—-would 
of course appeal to (ieneral Lon Nol's 
government but i.s not likely to make the 
.North Vietnamese huriy to the 
conference table. A diplomatic .solution 
.seents as far away as ever. 1 'lie Cam¬ 
bodian government )ias more to gain 
immediately from Individual friendly 
nations, and it seems likely that Japan 
(which played a leading role in the Jakarta 
meeting) is about to anno^nce a project 
for s^izeable economic wdical aid for 
, Cambodia. This still leatfei unanswered 
fiJeneral Lon Nol’s pjea' fo^* amis, although 
the Americans have hahded over $ame of 
thc; communist weapons thev have 
.capj^ired. 


Russia and China 

Tm a bigger 
anti-imperialist 

1 'he entry of American troops into Cam¬ 
bodia has not brought the Chinese and 
Russians clo.ser together. Quite the con¬ 
trary. Russia has branded the Americans 
once again as an imperiali.^t gendanne,’' 
but it reserved for the Chinese the conr- 
parison with the Nazis. It did so in an 
article that UK>k up the lower half of 
three pages in Ptavda on Monday. Fhe 
indicthient was one of the most violent 
ever published by the Rusjiians. It des¬ 
cribed ^China’s regime as a “ military- 
burjeUucititic dictatorship,” diagnosed its 
^onomic ills as due mainly to anarchy 
and an excessive defence burden, and 
de.'icrilied Peking’s foreign policy as a 
“ chauvinist ” drive for **^greater China " 
and as a major obstacle to the “anti- 
imperialist .struggle.” 

Hie Cambodian conflict could have led 
to a Sii»o*S^li;iet*'=fappipchement only if 
the Russiarf Je^Sers' had been willing to 
revise thek l)asic policy of coexi.stence 
with the United States. When things are 
going well far tjieni the Russians can 
tell their follower.s, particularly in Asia, 
that the policy, bf coexi.stence yields 
dividends. But when the Americans .score 
an advantage the Rus.sian.s are obliged to 
hit .back—against the Chine.se. 

T'he violence of the new Russian attack 
is a mea>ure of the Cliine.se recovery of 
influence in Asia. It is to China that 
Prince Sihanouk has gone. It was in China 
that the V^ietname.se, Laotian and Khmer 
exiles held their recent meeting. Even 
China's relations with North Korea have 
improved. 

In the statement he i.ssued on Wednes¬ 
day Mao 1 'se-tung did not return Mos¬ 
cow's compliment ; he made no mention 
of Russia or even of. “ revisionism." 
“ American imperialism and its lackeys" 
were his only targets. A jjersonal statement 
from Mao (which in this ca.se even inclu¬ 
ded the use of the first person singular) 
is a rare event, clearly intended to empha- 
si.se the strength of C-hina's feelings. Mao 
claims to believe that the American paper 
tiger is In its death throes. But, conveni¬ 
ently, this kind of general exhortation 
as.seris China’s revolutionary leadership 
without actually comniifting it to do any¬ 
thing in particular. 

It remains to ■ be seen whether the 
Russians will be forced to take .some active 
step to show that they really do lead the 
“ anti-imperiali.st struggj^.” VVhen the 
Chinese this week postponed their Warsaw 
ialk> with the American.s, they set an 
awkward precedent for the Russian 
negotiators in Vienna. Prince Sihanouk 
poses another problem for, the Kremlin 
with his demands for recognidop. The 
Vravda outburst’s violence is a reflection 
t>f Moscow's troubles with its policy of 
niexistence. | 



Rumania and Russia 


The hug of the bear 

It looks as if Mr Geau.s^U’$' visit to 
Moscow this week was arranged in a 
bu^ and k Is not difficult to guess whv. 
The ftussiiirts have been putting the 
.sc^ueeze orl their east European allies and 
the Rumanians have been digging in their 
heels. According to Tass, the talks were 
frank and coihradely, which means that 
there was di.sagreement. Whether the 
Rumanians agreed to make any con¬ 
cessions at all remains to be seen. 

The Rumanians have been demon¬ 
strating their insubordination on t)oth 
economic and military is.sue.s. Alone 
among the members of the Soviet world's 
economic organisation, they refused to 
join the new investment bank set up at 
the Comecon summit meeting in Warsaw 
last week. If, as is suspected, a primary 
object of the bank is to provide east 
European funds for the development of 
Russian resources, most Comecon 
members will not l^e exactly enthusiastic 
about it. But a particular reason for 
Rumanian wariness was revealed on 
Tuesday in an article on the Comecon 
meeting in the Polish party paper 
Trybuna Ludu, This stated that the rule 
of unanimity which has .so far governed 
all Comecon decisions would not apply 
in the case of the new bank ; its decisions 
would be taken by a two-thirds majority. 

According to Trybuna Ludu, the 
unanimity rule has “ not infrequently ” 
hampered the activity of Comecon. In 
effect, it has given dissidents—in 
particular the Rumanians—a veto over 
proposals they do not like. Since it lacked 
this safegiiara, the Rumanians fought shy 
of the investment bank. They will be put 
in a tight spot if, in the interests of 
** socialist integration,** the unanimity rule 
is waived elsewhere in Comecon. 

Even more worryingly for the Ruman¬ 
ians^ Russia is also pressir^ for closer 
military integration. It looks as if a 
meeting of the Warsaw part defence 
ministers, to be held ill Sofia tips month, 

, will be considering this problem. More¬ 
over, Moscow apparently wants to extend 
the military nfohgations of the Warsaw 
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if s esfsy to get an unbalanced picture 
Of Northerly {reland. 

; Wheii^ country is in the news as we 
aif at present, thars bound.to happen. 

' But as you know, isolated incidents, 
aeen out of context, can lopk larger than 

an expanding business, 
a lotto be said for seeing what 
t^^^like fh Northern Ireland. 

As a country, separate from the 
mairdandr^!^ an independent 
goverometil^ii^’re in a position to give 
yoiir JDusfness a very big boost 

FofexAm4>te,weonertheh^e^ - 
finanOtaf ^niS to industry in the tinifed ’ 
Kingdom. - i 
Andthi|.^did!e^il^^ 

Overall we tfayeastamhed the United 
Kingdom's fastest growing of 

proouctivity, ; / 

So it snould comf ^ no surpii!^ ^at 
hfic^t Intensive and extensive tr^hg 


i'.-t 


programme in the United Kingdom is also 
right here in Northern Ireland. 

, The vast majority of people in training 
are young people. All they want is work. But 
because a training programme doesn't 
make for much of a TVprogramme, that 
too is something you'll have tosee ror 
yourself. 

Of course, we know if yOu go by what 
you see pn the news, you won’toonsider 
comingbere. * ■ 

But did you get where yOu are today , 
by watching television? 
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pact members, which, under the terms 6f 
the treaty, are limited to EurofA;— 
presumably so that it can invoke their 
aid in any conflict with China. Asi 
uncomfortable reminder of what the 
Russians are aiming at was contained in 
the new Czecho-^viet treaty signed 
earlier this month; under article lo, each 
party has an unlimited and undefined 
obligation to give military assistance to 
the other if it is attacked. 

When .Mr Ceausescu went to Moscmv 
in April for the Lenin anniversary cele¬ 
brations, he made it clear, in a veiv 
discreet and veiled way, that Rumania 
would not get mixed up in Russia's 
qugrrel with China. Since ^he signature 
of the Czech-Soviet treaty, three separate* 
articles in the Rumanian press ha^^c 
spelled out the Rumanian view that the 
obligations of Warsaw pact members are 
limited to Europe, that the Rumanian 
army can take orders only from the 
appropriate Rumanian authorities, and 
that military co-operation consists nia,inly 
of innocuous “ exchanges of experience " 
and excludes any interference in the 
internal afTairs of member states and their 
armed forces. It is not difficult to guess 
whoni a Bulgarian general had in mind 
last week when he roundly condemned 
“ any manifestation of nationalism ” in the 
Warsaw treaty organisation. 

In fact, the Rumanians have been pro¬ 
claiming their point of view .s<j 
vehemently that one suspects they feel 
themselves under increasing pre.ssure from 
Moscow tp make it clear that they are 
docile allies. I'he Ru.ssians may be 
lenewing their demand that Warsaw pact 
manoeuvres should l)e held on Rumanian 
territory; the Rumanians have stoutly 
resisted thi.s, fearing that they might jievei 
get the foreign troops out again. Or the 
Russians may be demanding that Mr 
Ceausescu, as a sign of his good 
intentions, should sign the new Soviet- 
Rumanian treaty which has lieen pigeon¬ 
holed, unsigned, for the past two yeais. 
If the treaty is confined to vague and 
pious platitudes, the Rumanians might he 
glad to settle for that conciliatory’ gesture. 
But if the RuS.sians insist on inserting any 
teeth (like article lo of the Czech treaty), 
it would be very uncharacteristic of Mr 
Ceausescu not to avoid the trap. 

Germany 

No ipy ,: 

FROM OUR BONN CORRBSPONOENT 

Three notable factors could be discerned 
at work through the hubbub and secrecy 
of Willy Brahdt’s and Willi Stoph’s 
encounter at Kassel on Thursday. The 
first was that the east German delegation's 
stonewalling had been freshly ratified , by 
the Rassiam. In company with Walter 
Ulbricht and Erich Honedker (a ^sstble 
successor to Herr *U'lbricht)‘Herr 5 toph 
was' th MdicbW on May 15th tafklhg 
widi ' Brethttev, Kosygk; Shd 

Grbihyko?; The Mr Groriiyko 



. . . and communists great WiW Stoph 


again called in Herr Egon Bahr, the west 
German chancellor’s reconnaissance scout, 
for a treaty mutually abjuring recourse 
to force. 

'I'he second factor, presumably related 
to the first, was the east CJerman delega¬ 
tion’s care, notwithstanding its ferocious 
importunity, not to wreck irreparably all 
bridges of negotiation with Bonn. Aware 
that their highly pitched bid cannot be 
realised in a matter of weeks, the east 
Germans left the conference table with a 
theatrical flourish of exclusive rectitude, 
yet knowing that common apparatus still 
existed intact for improving relations 
between the two states whenever both 
agree the nionient is ripe. 

It was still not clear early on Thursday 
evening what new commitments, if any, 
the two delega-tions had entered into, but 
it did look as if they would be meeting 
again. New coibniittees or not, there are, 
for instance, east German trade missions 
already established in Diisseldorf and 
Frankfurt. Should Hen Ulbricht ever 
reckon it would be profitable to co-operate 
a little more constructively than he seems 
to dare to at present, he could })egin by 
giving the west (Germans reciprocal 
opportunities, say in 6ast Berlin and 
Leipzig. 

The third factor was Herr Brandt's 
determination to pursue his Ostpolitik 
undeterred by east Berlin’s abusive intran¬ 
sigence. Manifestly the chancellor is 
convinced he. is right. And he' is 
encouraged by knowing that hb xhptives 
are not malc\'olently construed in other 
east European tbapitals as they are in east 
Berlin. “ 

Herr Stoplh was greeted in Kassel by 
demonstrations bf the right ^td left. Tht^ 
ektreme rjght^Win^rs laBp doi^^hd 
toie up an ' east Gewinan flag. Tb Herr 
Stbph this again wks ev^denee'of the west 


tierman police’s inability to guarantee 
safe-conduct. Herr Brandt apol^ised, but 
said demonstrating was permitted in a 
free country. The two leaders liad -to 
call off an afternoon visit to a hiemoriaf 
to the victims of nazism, foe fear of 
anmsing further demonstrations; 

In confercnc^e^ both sides stuck dosefy to 
the debating positions they had taken up 
at Erfurt on March igth. Herr Bmndt 
again insisted that east Berlin, in demand¬ 
ing immediate^, unequivocal and ftidl 
recognition of the Democratic Republic, 
was expecting to pluck the fruit of negotia¬ 
tion before it had even begun. Vet he did 
nieet east Berlin a little the way by 
proposing that the two governments 
should negotiate, in circumstances of full 
equality, a series of separate contractual 
agreements foe e>ttendlng inter-German 
communication in sundry ways, such as 
those of sport, culture; commerce, tourism, 
and post office and railway services. For 
this purpose the chancellor suggested that 
a number of committees, or ” informal 
working parties,” might be permanently 
stationed in the: two capitals under men 
of ministerial rank ; this could even¬ 
tually he of ad\'antage to the Democratic 
Republic's international status. Indeed it 
might lead in the end to acceptance of 
the two Crerman slates as meniliers of 
the United Nations. 

Herr Brandt again refused to contem¬ 
plate tile two, parts of Germany each 
considering the other as Ausland. He 
countered east Berlin’s ^all to Bonn for 
ail exchange of ainbassaaors by proposing 
that they should be high commissioners 
with diplomatic status.” Nor could he 
come any nearer to satisfying east Berlin’s 
(and Moscow’s) standing demand that 
Imth Cvennan suites should recognise west 
Berlin as an independent political 
entity.” 

For the east German premier this would 
not do. Herr Stoph objected' to Herr 
Brandt’s proposal for setting up standing 
conimittee.s as an altogether inadequate 
substitute for the draft treaty for full 
recognition that Herr Ulbricht sub¬ 
mitted to Bonm.last 
essential prelimifii^ry tb' better relations. 


European ye emity** 

Lead bafloon 


Witjv the approach of the regular spring 
meeting of Nato'ministers, which wiH be 
Held ki Rome next Tuesday and Wed¬ 
nesday, there has been some revivlal M 
the bttg-running debate that bears the 
very vague label of “European security” 
—a label that would 'hftraly satisfy the 
requirements of the Tfide 
Act. It is more than It yeat rifice Rassia 
launched, for the third twne, hs dtnipaign 
for the staging bf a' Euiii|ifen security 
conference ” ; and thc’pt is still no indica¬ 
tion from bf what reSil purpose 

such a gathering rioidd from 
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the obvious ones of restoring Russians own 
'* respectability after its 'invaaion of 
Czechosiovabia, and of mihanomg the 
status of the east German gov#nment. . 

: Last December the Na^o allies, while 
not rejectinjg the idea of a ^:onference, pro¬ 
posed that if there were to* be any discus- 
wont they should take up matters that 
actually bear on the security of Euiope : 
such as the question of free access to west 
Berlin, and balanced reduction of the 
two altiances' forces in Europe. Answer 
came there none* Britain has apparently 
fttXed to persuade its allies to agree to the 
setdt^ up of a joint standing commis¬ 
sion to discuss various forms ^ detente, 
includihg the possibility <3f a conference 
with the> communist states. Denmark has 
suggested the holding of a preliminary 
meeting of parliamentarians from the 
smaller European countwss—allied, com¬ 
munist and “neutral*' Finland has a 
roving ambassador, Mr Ralph Enckell, in 
oHbit, seeking reactions to the idea of for¬ 
malising some regional arrangernem for, 
Europe on the general lines of the OAU 
or OAS in Africa or America. The 
reactions have mostly be:en lukewarm. 

The Rome meeting may produce an 
invitation to all European states, with 
America, Canada, and of course the Soviet 
Union, to join in talks at the official level 
which could lead to a full-scale confer¬ 
ence if real possibilities of progress 
emerged. It may also yield a new pro¬ 
posal about balanced force cuts. But 
there scorns to be a strong current of 
opinion among the allies in favour of 
doing little or nothing until the Russians 
come out at least a bit farther from 
liehind their cloud of meaningless words. 
When they first launched their trial 
balloon into Europe's sky, they called for 
the holding of a conferen ce not later than 
this month. Their total failure to follow 
through with any enlightening indications 
suggests that they have found nothing to 
fill the balloon with except lead. 

France 


The informers 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

M. Roger Garaudy, the veteran com¬ 
munist intellectual, was duly expelled from 
the French party riiis week. But this was 
not the end of the affair, and during 
the struggle which preceded the expulsion, 
when punches were no longer pulled by 
either side, the oomniunlist leadership took 
some heavy blows. Revelations about the 
absence of democracy iin the party were 
the least of them. Most awkward was 
the light thrown on the contradiction 
between die party’s soothing proclama¬ 
tions at home and subservience to 
Soviet policy. M. Garaudy managed to 
blow up his own affair into a new conflict 
over Czechoslovakia. 

On the home front, he tried to prove, 
^peuments in hand, that the decision of 
cell tQ expel him, reached by eight 
against five, had really been imposed 
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from alx)vc. That is no surprise. The party 
leaders could have replied that at a time 
when M. Garaudy was a prominent mem¬ 
ber of the poHttouro heretics used to be 
kicked out of the party with even less 
respect for democratic procedure. 

He was in a much stronger position 
to attack the leadership over its conduct 
in the Czech conflict. For the French 
party, the les.s said about this whole matter 
the better. For domestic consumption the 
communists recall that they did “ deploie ” 
the Russian invasfion. To the Russians 
and* their allies they can point out that 
they have .swallowed without protest the 
consequences of the invasion. M. Garaudy 
has focused attention on the incoherence 
of this position, and he has done so at 
a time when the French public is particu¬ 
larly sensitive to the Czech tragedy. 

llte film now drawing the biggest 
crowds in Paris is called l/Aveu (“The 
Confession ”). It is based on a book writ¬ 
ten by Arthur London, one of the few 
survivors of the Czech trials, describing in 
detail the mechanism that brought him to 
confess. London, who now lives in France, 
remains a communist and has close family 
links with the French party leadership. 
He published his book back in 196B. It 
created quite a stir at the time. But the 
film, made by the same team that pro¬ 
duced “ Z the anatomy of the Greek 
dictatorship, naturally has a much bigger 
impact. And it drives the point home 
With a last scene showung Soviet tanks 
entering Prague and a .scrawl on the wail: 
“ Lenin, wake up, they have gone 
mad... 

While French communists were busy 
arguing tliat such ghastly explbits were 
a relic of the stalinist past, Roger 
Garaudy accused his former colleagues 
of helping the Czechs to prepare another 
trial, the trial of Alexander Dubcek. His 
indictment was based on the following 
facts. In July, 1968, on his way back from 
Moscow, the secretary^general of the 
French party, M. Waldcj^ Rochet, had 
a meeting with Mf Dubcek and the then 
Czech leaders, in Whidh he echoed Russian 
apprehensions. More than a year later, 
in November, 1969, a new French dele¬ 
gation handed over the proceedings of 
that meeting to the new masters in 
And the most stalinist among 
the;la|tar publicly thanked the French for 
helpii^ 4 }em to gra^ Mr DubOfk’ii 


duplicity. 

M. Garaudy did not blame the French 
leadership as such for these tactics, ^ He 
purposely put the blame on the “ Mardtais 
greup’’, selecting the heir-apparent^ the 
new defmty secretary-general, M. Geofges 
Marchais, as the chief villain. There fol¬ 
lowed a series of charges and ootiater- 
charges, Finally, seeing that truth would 
come out an any case, the commu^sts 
were forced this week to publish the 
record uf the 1968 meeting in Prague in 
UHumani^. 

It is difficult tb say whether M. Garaudy 
has proved all his points. But even so 
the very publication of die, secret pro¬ 
ceedings puts the French communists in 
a most awkward spot at home. The 
faults with which the French, echoing 
Moscow, charged Dubcek, were those of 
permitting too much press freedom arid 
of considering allowing the revival 
of a social-democratic party. Now 
the official strategy of the French com¬ 
munists is one of a “ popular* front,”' of 
a long term alliance with other left-wing 
parties, particularly with the socialists. 
Their intended partners are perfectly 
entitled to ask whether they Will pwactise 
in Paris what they preach in Prague. 

The crisis is thus serious, though its 
immediate effects should not be exag¬ 
gerated. M. Garaudy has too much 
stalinist experience seriously to hope to 
divide the leadership (true to history, it 
was the man whose ideas are reputed to 
be closest to his own, M. Roland Leroy, 
who was appointed by the party as the 
chief prosecutor). More generally, the 
party has already weathered heavier 
storms. Two years ago it was shaken by 
the May upheaval and yet emeiged 
outwardly unscathed. 

The worse threat for the party lis its 
absence of perspective. Tom between its 
social-democratic ambitions at home and 
its subservience to Mo.scow, incapable, 
because of its neo-stalinist structure and 
its adherence to the Soviet model, of 
providing solutions for its own society, 
it goes aimlessly on. If self-perpetuation 
is the aim, the French party is not in 
too bad a shape. But how long can 
survival be the only purpose of a com¬ 
munist party ? The Garaudy affair is 
only an element in a much deeper crislis. 

Italy 

The strain is telling 


The wave of strikes (see page 80) that has 
engulfed Italy this month is as much 
political as industrial. The unions—^which 
walked out of their latest meeting with 
government, on WednesdayT—have lost 
their patiende with the politicians. 

Tart of the trouble is that, while , asking 
the ^me words, die nienibers o£ ffie 
coalition parses and the three unipn 
if^eratiops talk a , different language. 
Signor Colbmbb, Ohe fii^nce minjster, has 
called for pe^ponsibiUty and coherence, 
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and said that wage increases can be given 
only in proportion to the increase in 
the natbnal income. Signor Nenni, the 
aged socialist leader, appealed to the 
unions last weekend not to shut them¬ 
selves up **in a cocoon of wage-claims,” 
but to push for reforms in public housing, 
schools, health and pensions, by means 
other than strikes ; though what these 
were to 'be he did not say. Signor Ugo 
La Malfa, the leader of the small Repub¬ 
lican party, said the strikes would be 
justified if the state was financially in a 
position to take account of the unions' 
demands but simply refused to do so. 
In fact, he said, the state is in no such 
position ; its revenue is already being 
drained away. 

To the coalition government the words 
coherence and responsibility mean every, 
one pulling together to help it stand on 
its own four feet. They also mean puling 
through the ne^ed social reforms as fast 
as possible—that is, without threatening 
the coalition’s stability and all the 
time / keepiog wage increases very 
strictly in line with the rise in gnp 
(which, according to Signor Colomix), 
will be around 7 per cent this year). 

The unions in reply accuse die govern¬ 
ment of being all talk and no action. To 
them it is up to the government to show 
responsibility by acting now on all its 
fine words, instead of basking in what 
Signor Nenni lias called “ the decadence 
of public life.” Action means reforming 
the administration of justice, spending 
more money on housing, reforming the 
tax system and the universities, and not 
waiting for the results of the regional 
elections next month to see whether any 
political capital can be made by one coali¬ 
tion party at the expense of another. 
Coherence, to the unions, means present¬ 
ing a united front, and the three main 
union federations have so far done just 
that. Their joint meeting last week with 
the government was the first of its kind 
in the history of Italian trade unioni.sm. 

At least one substantial reform is taking 
shape. The government has approved a 
scheme, now to be presented to parlia¬ 
ment, establishing a national health 
service, and a national health fund, that 
will provide free medical treatment for 
all. At present all employees, public and 
private, arc covered by law under a semi- 
state system; though this leaves the 
hospitals short of money to give the 
treatment to which employees are 
entitled. But there are several million 
self-employed or professional men, includ- 
ing artisans and small farmers, who are 
not covered unless they provide for 
themselves. Once approved by parliament, 
the proposal is due to come into effect 
by January 1971. 

The real difference between the gov¬ 
ernment and the unions at the moment 
is that the latter’s veneer of unity is much 
thicker. The Social Democrats within the 
coalition are resentful of the Socialists’ 
persistent readiness to accept regional 
alliances with the Communist party. In 
view of tlie Communists’ declared 


Intention to work for the liquidation of 
the centre-left coalition after the elections, 
the strain on the coalition is already 
considerable. 

^ta and the EEC 


The awkward squad 

They are a forlorn little band : Austria, 
Finland, Iceland, Portugal, Switzerland 
and Sweden, the European Free Trade 
Association countries which, for one 
reason or another, do not want to join the 
EEC. Britain has never paid that much 
attention to them, but, even at its most 
high-hanc^d, it has provided a fat and 
noihially "duty-free inarket. Now that 
market, plus Norway’s and Dentuark’s, 
seems likely to slip'behind the EEC’s tariff 
waills. How tp make sure that die market 
docs not vanish out of sight ? 

This week and last the Efta countries 
heard and offered some suggestions about 
their future. The Efta council, meeting 
in Geneva, heard Mr George 'riiom.son 
affirm that Britain hoped Efta’s achieve- 
riients would not be endangered, and 
duly wrote their agreed “ strong 
interest ” to that effect into the commu¬ 
nique. They also got a promise of full 
information and serious consultation 
during the British negotiations with the 
EEC. What they did not get, and cannot 
.seriou.sly have hoped for, was a promise 
that Britain would regard the satisfaction 
of those countries that do not want to 
join the EEC as a precondition for the 
membership of those that do. 

On its .side, the EEC has offered to 
start talk.s with the non-candidates as 
soon as the membership talks have begun. 
But it is not clear what to offer them. 
Not that they all want the same thing. 
Austria^ precluded by treaty and Russian 
pressure from seeking full membership, 
wants a trade agreement; the community 
is likely to decide next month just what 
it will offer. The Finas too want a trade 
agreement, and they particularly do not 
want free trade in the Nordic market to 
di.sappear. The Icelanders do not yet 
know what they want. 

The Portuguese in due time may be 
ready for meiiil)ership ; due time meaning, 
on their side, industrial development that 
would mean their new industries could 
face unchecked competition (which they 
do not yet face even in Efta) and, 
for the community, some substantial 
progress to political freedom in Portugal. 
Meanwhile Portugal is looking for an 
association agreement, but has not got 
round to asking for new talks, though it 
has had a moribund request on the table 
since 1962. 

The Swedes and Swiss are deeply 
concerned about their neutrality. The 
former would be ready to accept full 
roetiibcrship if they can stiH remain 
strictly neutral. Sine# - that prbbably 
implies little progress towai^d; the political 
unity of the EEC, the ^himunity is not 


likely to respond more enthusiasticaliy 
ti>ward this demi-virginal approach .than 
it did in 1967. The Swiss, on the other 
hand, want what they can get in the**vyay 
of open markets but as little as ppiss^ 
of other embarrassing EEC accoutrf?rheiSts 
such as free movement of labour. 

This week the EEC’s commission 
tentatively offered some general solutiom^ 
Non-preferential trade agreements 
sly technique of cutting tariffs tp the 
whole world on imports that in fact come 
mainly from the part of it one is ckaling 
with) ? Fine for, say, karakul fur or emu’s 
eggs, but not much use to industrialised 
countries. Preferential agreements? These 
would have to get through Gatt rules, 
and the United States is already breathing 
fire in Gatt. 

Customs union or a free trad^ arc^? 
The former, which in^^veft^ a 4^mmoh 
external tariff, woultj meiis that tnp ^in- 
mem'bers Hvould eith# have to 
community decisiohs wiHy-nlfiy, be 
given an influence on them. The EEC 
commission could not see a compromise 
between these two mutually unacceptable 
formulas. A free trade area (where each 
country fixes its own external tariffs 
against third parties) involves some but 
lesj$, of die same dilemma, and it has 
proved technically possible in Efta. But it 
goes against all £CC tradition. 

The EEC commission, whose political 
masters are supposed to make up their 
minds 011 -this question early next month, 
did not recommend any particular solu¬ 
tion All it said was that contacts should 
be opened with all the non-candidates by 
the end of the year, and that the Six, 
plus the candidates, should work out a 
common position. 

This could enable the community to 
meet the Efta countries’ hope that agree¬ 
ments with everylxKly should come into 
ftjrce on the same date—if, but only if, 
the EEC can produce the manpower to 
keep nine separate sets of talks going 
simultaneously. 
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W^ve spent £6 million 

to make your 
air cargo fly faster. 



TRB BGONOMIST MAY 93, I<^70 



There’s really only one way to get your air 
cargo to fly faster. 

Increase the ground speed. 

Not just by getting cargo to move faster to 
aircraft doors or delivery points. 

But by getting it there more reliably. 

^ at Cargocentre Europe, we’ve invested 
£6 million in speed and reliability. 

With one simple aim: to provide the best 
possible sefvice to our customers. 

With automated conveyors, automated 
loading systems, and electronic label-readers, 

for speed. 

But with 
human controls 
for reliability. 

As far as 
transhipment is 
concerned, your 
air cargo now 
travels only 1,000 
yards to any otiier 
international 

.. carrier at London 

fiirport. Or just next docH-to BOAC. Compared 
jfte Sjjr thfles jtt often had to travel berore. 
Evi^ yotir Shipping a^nt has a.^ortw 
valk thesedayis. Agents’ dmces are now within 



hailing distance of Cargocentre. 

As far as we’re concerned, all this is bnly 
beginning. We’re determined to 
make air cargo handling 
so reliable that we can 
locate cargo 
anywhere inpur 
vast system in 
minutes; create 
at London 
Airport the 
spe^iest, 
miost reliable 
ground 
miovement of 
cargo ever achieved anywhere; and follow this 
up with matched systems on the Continent of 
Europe. 

' Already, ,we believe we can get your air 
cargo to, more destinations in Europe faster and 
more reliamy tihan ever before. Or tranship it 
fasterto any international 
destinadon. 

Wehavegood 
grounds for this belief. 

Leighteen- 




anil^h^racr^of __ 

Caigocentre Europe. Puts you first In Europe 
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FinUmd 


Aura of doubt 


IVo months after its i^eneral elections, 
Finland at last iids a government again. 
A government of sorts. It proved impos¬ 
sible either to put the outgoing coalition 
togetf^^ or to form a new one. 

Kronen appointed on May 
14th a caretaker cabinet^ none of whose 
iiienilmrs are members of parliament, led 
liy- ‘'mayor of Helsinki, Mr Teuvo 
AU|Pai|v^;!y^ho b a./Liberal but does not 
rebiei^m his pai'ty any more than his 
dieirs. They include four 

a pW^idferats, three Centre party 
Conservative a Swedi.sh 
Mr Atsra^iilbself has said 
not expert his governmentv 
t^«il|'%x>re than three months. 

.For four years Finland had had'an 
untisually strong and stabledookingf left- 
canire' coalition, headed by the 
Democrats and including the communist, 
left socialist, Centre and (since 19^8) 
Swedish parties. It held 165 of the single- 
chamher parliament's 200 scats. 'I'he 
swing to the right in the March elections 
left tlie coalition parties with 136 seats, 
.still a very comfortahic majority—Init 
with their morale .severely .shaken. The 
Centre and the communists had suffered 
particularly heavy lo.s.ses, and the left 
.sociali.st.s had lost all their .seven seats. 
The triumphant Conservative and Rural 
(poujadist) parties found considerable 
suppjort for the argument that, after the 
eIectorate''s marked shift to the right, 
Finland should no longer be ruled by a 
“ popular front *’ that included the 
communists. . , 

But two ConSjpzVmtiye attempts to shajH? 
a new right-centre coalition failed. Thev 
\^puld. ;have mquired the participation 
Mr y^ikko Vennamo's upstart 
party (wliirh was not a very 
^M^ptalile partner even for the Conserva- 
tiyii; and of the Centre, Mr Kekkonen’s 
old'jparty, .vyhich had no wish to ,.part 
coinpany with its left-wing alliesr^r to 
join a government that could hardjy hope 
for an enthusiastic welcome in Moscow. 
Mr Kekkonen's appointment of a care¬ 
taker cabinet holds i)|)en the possibility 
of the former coalition partners returning 
to office when thev Itave had time to lick 
their Wounds. 

It doc.s not nece.ssarily mean a paralysis 
of Finnish diplomacy^ for this is an area 
in which the president has special 
authority. Particularly interesting here is 
Mr Kekkonenls choice as foreign minister 
of the former minister for industry, Mr 
Vfiinfi l..eskin<:0, whp, allh^ugh now no 
rn parhithienl^ wais a prominent 
S^iaM}ifniocratk> and only a few 
agiy was notify' amJ 

disttyfafed ^in Moscow. iVow, it ’sl&cms, Mr 
l.^kinen xs going to conduct a foreign 
poGS^y whkbhy in this interiin period, will 
bjj^ipiorp^lfian ever the reflection of the,^ 
pn|.smentfA personal inclinations. 

i \ 



fwrouHt^ tMrdiri^^^ 

Caries 


By hierarchs 
distressed 


It tddk Pbpe three clays to 

an.swer the latest broadside from his most'" 
formidable and least favourite critic 
within the churcli, Cardinal Let) 
Suenens, Archbishop of Malines and 
Primate of Belgium. Cardinal Suenens 
had criticised the Pope’s handling of' the 
celibacy issue in an interview published 
in Monde of May 12th. On May 15th 
the Pope made a speech to a council of 
bishops in which he referred, with 
** grieved astonish metit,” to voices whicli 
“ dissent from colltegial concord, and 
(though claiming to speak for the whole 
Vatican Council) are only interpreters of 
a certain theological opinion.’' 

Still naming no name.s, he proceeded 
to castigate remarks which, in his view, 
did not conform with the “ fraternal spirit 
required by episcopal collegiality,” or 
correspond to the gravity of the problems 
which were being studied in “ the respon¬ 
sible and competent place.” Cardinal 
Suenens is not likely to be impressed. His 
case is precisely that the problems that the 
Pope referred to are not being so studied^ 
As the cardinal had explained, tlie 
Pope first banned lihe celibacy issue from 
all Vatican Council discussions—in 
defiance of the wishes of the majority 
of bishops. Now he has rejected the Dutcli 
bishop^’ demand for direct discussions 
of the delibacy issue with him and with 
various national hierarchies.fo 

True, the Pope has admitted,. “ with 
serious reservations,^* the possibility of 
ordaining married men as priests in 
exceptional circumstances and has aj^reed 
that the whole problem should 1^ studied 
by k comdiission of experts. But Cardinal 
Suenens and' other reformers have some 
apspicton pafxal commission^ of thji.t 
kind. After all, rhfire was a high-powered! 


for 1 

the pfdfbl^" of - birth-contk^ 
pronounced in favoiir mixing the" 

^ church’s absolute ban on it. Whereupon 
the Pope published the famous encyclical 
*• Humanae Vitae ** which said the 
opposite. And now he has already angered 
his critics by introducing an obligatory 
#i^Ual renewal of celibacy vows for all 
' priests^. " ■ '; . 

Cardinal is not a wild extreni- 

* ist ai^tiing from a way-out fSosition. He is 
a moderate arj^uing from impeccably 
orthodox pbsil^^, ^whicb makes Jhijn - 
even more unpopular the Curia 

traditionalists, where he. is reported to be 
known as “ Maligne-Malinei’'’*), ‘ He 
upholds the great value t>f*celiba^, but 
does not .see why it should bexoip^ilory. 
There are married prieftts, he out, 

in the Catholic church of 
rite; and inarried deacons m tihe/church^' . 
of the. Lati^ rite. Nqt to men' 6 onV- 4 c. ,, 
doesn’t-^ariried piidits in: , 

farther from Rome.' ". 

His quarcaiWith in any 

case, over celibacy, or birth-control for 
that matter. It is over authority and how 
it is to be exercised in a church which 
claims to derive its ^aching authority 
from God. Cardinal gutnens U to 

, dqnc through. co)legialit!y co- 
,‘responsibility of the Pope, bisfops, clergy 
" and the faithful. The Pope thinks there i.s 
enough of that already. 


AraAs and I^frael 

With sand on their 
boots ? 


What targets hav'e Israeli planes been 
hammering along the length of the 
Egyptian-held side of the Suez canal this 
week ? It is irtiportant to know, but no 
clear answer has ^oiite ftoni Israel. Last 
weekend “military sources ” were sugge.st- 
ing that the inten.'^ive air attacks were 
directed against sites being prepared to 
harl)Our ground-to-air missiles. Immedi^ 
ately speculation arose that the Russian 
iSani 3 ini'jsilcs were about to be deployed 
along the canal. 

I’he American journal Aviation 
Week asserted on May i8th that RusiiaO 
militaiy personnel were construct^ i*ji ‘ 
concrete shelter iRtes’ for ^ atv 

7i-mile along, t%^ ^ 

canal, an^^j^d intej|geocj 5 fibres U) 
prove it. Ifext iay a senior llsram officer 
said the had ho oif, 

such a dcyolopment. . ; 

On the face of it, ;n kNsms unlikely 
that, tl^ Rii.ssians would Vk« a step which 
would inevitably lead to a direct con¬ 
frontation between their own military per¬ 
sonnel and pitots and the Israeli forces. ^ 
T'hf Sani 3 Ls ,a sophisticated WiWppn, / 
Which could not be lef^ in the hands pf^ 
Egyptians; > Kot ts6u!d if hie li^ to 
. E^ptian^ pilots toi defend the sites. 

Since the Sarn 3 missiles have been set 
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EXCHANGE 



From Lt. Col. C. P. Dawnay's Review 


The insurance industry did not have a very satisfactory 
underwriting year in 1969 and as one of the large 
composite companies our results followed the pattern. 
Our business is broadly divided between our operations 
overseas (62%) and home (38%) and whilst results 
overseas showed a satisfactory profit we suffered losses 
in respect of our Motor underwriting and Accident 
underwriting in this country. Marins operations 
continue to improve, although for the current year no 
transfer was felt to be appropriate, but taking into 
account our investment income. Life and other profits 


1 do not think our results are unsatisfactory. 

1969 Results 

The principal items in the accounts are:- 

Transfersto Profit and Loss Account; 

£000s 

Fire and Accident 

—1,473 

Marine and Aviation... 

— 

Life and Capital Redemption... 

1,853 

Investment Income/ess interest payable 

380 

12,594 

Less: Pensions, Minority Profits, etc, 

12374 

2,601 

Profit before taxation ... . 

10,473 

/.ess;Taxation ... . 

3,007 

Profit after taxation 

iA66 


After providing for the increased dividend of 1/6d. we : 
have trendferred the balance of £1,731,000 
toiatafnddiSirdms. 


Life 

It is very pleasing to be abie to report a very substantial 
volume of new Ufe and Annuity business written in the 
United Kingdom and overseas in the past year. 

Net New Business 1969 

COOOs* 

Sums Assured ... ... 560,808 

Annuities per annum ... 8,449 

Annual premiums ... 8,859 

Single premiums ... 11,119 

All the Group's United Kingdom Life companies have 
now adopted an annual valuation and very attractive 
bonuses were declared on 31 st December. 


1968 

£000s 

565,805 

9,333 

10,806 

18,466 


Future Profitability 

Our objectives in the future can be stated simply 
"to maximise the profits on the shareholders' funds." 
Planning has been playing an important part in the 
way we approach our problems. It seems to me that the 
profitable business available in world markets is 
probably limited and we set our targets with this factor 
in mind, with the example of our Life operations vvhere 
we look for increasing progress. 

The same pattern applies round the world where we 
have brought together and integrated our operations in 
Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
the Far East and in all the principal areas in which 
we trade, 

Whilst insurande will always be the basis of our 
business we" are substar^tial investors of funds, both 
short-term and long-term, and I see continuing further 
penetration intfhis area. 

We have an almost completely integrated Group of 
Companies/Guardian Royal Exchange, now writing 
insurance in the name of the new company. The 
ptineipal compeities have connections going back 
2^ yisre, wehave a world-wide name and reputation 
afldWe hove management who are forward thiriking ‘ 
andarixIOUsto introduce new management nfetitods 
MpiMiel'titi^aa- Tfiese are the materials from Which 

Wffl be achieved and I certainly lobk forward to 
Sucdess for this Group. 
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up around Cairo and Alexandria, and 
Russian pilots have been flying E/^ptian 
planes in the interior, the Itra^li attacks 
on tar/a^ets in tliose areas have ceased. 
This does not jeopaixlise the Israeli 
inilitai’v position. Thea^ raid^ were made, 
in part, for political reasons and were 
an way tending to do more harm than 
good to Israel’s long-term interests. 

The situation along the canal is 
different. Here Israel's .soldiers are out¬ 
numbered and its artillery outgunned. 
Israel’s strength is its air-strike capability. 
It virtually contn^ls rlie air and the 
Egyptian air sorties against Israeli posi¬ 
tions have led to heavy looses of Egyp¬ 
tian aircraft ; the Israelis claim to have 
shot down 91 Egyptian planes between 
the end of the ighy war and May ist 
this year. 

If Israel loses this air supremacy in 
the ('anal zone, thanks to the highly eiffec- 
tive Sain or to Rii.ssians flying the Mig 
21J interceptor aiiTraft, which is estimated 
to have a hetter performance than the 
Mirage ;t, the po.dtion of its troops in 
Sinai will be endangered. T’he Israelis 
fear that the Egyptian artillery will be 
able to hit them hard if it is protected 
from tiieir air strikes, and that the 
Egypt^ian army will he free to mass for 
a major assault over the canal. 

For these reasons, military sources in 
Jemsaiem are making it clear that I.srael 
will not be deterred by the danger of a 
direct confrontation with Russian pilots 
or of killing Russians working on the 
ground. If they are forced to strike against 
the Egyptian positions through a Sam 
screen they can expect heavy aircraft 
lo.sses. To Israeli minds this makes the 
supply of further American aircraft even 
more urgent. The messttge they are hop¬ 
ing Mr Nixon will respond to is that tlie 
Ignited States must warn Rus>jla that its 
m'issiles and pilots should be kept well 
clear of the canal. 

It is naturally President Na-sser's inten¬ 
tion that the price of retaining Sinai 
should prove too costly for the Israelis 
to bear, and that they will he forced 
to negotiate a withdrawai. This would 
be a local victory- for the Egyptfians hut 
would hot necessarily bring a general 
settlement of the Arab-lsraeli conflict any 
nearer. For that, talks between Israelis 
and Arabs, whether clifect or indirect, 
must be a prelude. Military’ sucresses 
by either side will not bring these about. 
'Fhe greater the punishment inflicted on 
the Egyptians by the Israeli air force, 
the more actively tiie Russians are likely 
to defend them. The heavier the Egyptian 
artillery barrages and commando raids 
over the canal, the more bellicose Mrs 
(rolda Meir’s cabinet will become. 

It would still be helpful, even at this 
late stage, for both sides to state again 
their minimum terms for a setttement. 
The Egyptians and the Jordanians have 
not gone back on their acceptance of the 
United Nations resolution of Ndvcnibcr, 
1967. If Mrs Mcir could state ungquivoc-, 
ally that Israel accepts it too a start 
toward ^jpegotiations could be in sight. 


Temen _ ' / 

An end to civil war' 


T*he l^st news to covip out ^ of the Arab 
dferid for many a motith is tfe Announce¬ 
ment that a settlement reached 

between the republician government f»f 
Yemgn and the royalists. This i.s clearly 
a victory for the republican government. 
I'he Imiym and his immediate family will 
not be allowed to return to Yemen but 
Mr Ahmad SHanii, who was the Imam*.> 
foreign minister, will join the republican 
presidential council. Four royalists will 
enter the cabinet and 12 others will 
receive seats in the national assembly. 

The civil war, which has plagued the 
republican government since the Imam 
was overthrown in 1962, has ended only 
because King Feisal of Saudi Arabia now 
realises that the republican government 
is not, as in fact it has never been, ex¬ 
tremist or particularly revolutionary. Its 
leaders are broad-minded men of 
conservative leanings with no Ambitions 
to foment trouble in Fcisal’s kingdom. 
Saudi money, which has been used to 
keep.the northern tribes in revolt in favour 
of the Imam, may, however, still he 
needed to keep them loyal to the repub¬ 
lican government. The South Yemeni 
government in Aden is not likely to 
tolerate the new agreement, which makes 
its own ambitions of reuniting the whole 
c»f Yemen under its own brand of marx¬ 
ism-leninism ap{)ear ever more distant. It 
will certainly pin its hopes on persuading 
tribesmen to oppose the Sana government. 

The rapprochement between the 
Yemeni and Saudi governments will ill 
suit the Soviet Union. Russian advisers 
occupy key positions in Yemen ; Russian 
military and civil aid has been given in 
generous quantities ; and the Russian 
embassy in Sana had been trying to per¬ 
suade the Yemeni government to continue 
its attacks on the royalist forces. Yemeni 
ministers have long wanted closer rela¬ 
tions with the west but the fear of 
offending King Feisal has deterred both 
the British and French governments from 
responding to their overtures. I’ime for 
a change ? 

Dominican Republic 

The people's choice 


Sr Juan Bosch may have got it right when 
he -said that the political problems of the 
Dominican Republic can no longer be 
solved through the ballot bex. Last Satur¬ 
day’s presidential elections proved only 
that 'tlie government can still manage to 
scrape up a bare overall majority through 
the conventional techniques of bribery, 
and intimidation. It is being said that 
more than ick> people were killed during 
the campaign—rmostly by the right-wing 
secret societies—while President Joaqtdn 
Balaguer toured the streets of the captlal 



Balaguer and friend 


in a motorcade handing out banknotes. 

President Balaguer, standing for re- 
election, polled around 600,000 of the 
i,i2o,<)()(> votes cast. The runner-up was 
his .vice-president, Sr Francijico Lora, a 
conservative who was driven into opposi¬ 
tion by what he viewed as President 
Balaguer’s dangerous leaning towards 
autocracy. General Wessin v Wessin, the 
extreme right-wing candidate, remem¬ 
bered as the man who overthrew the 
reformist government of Sr Bosch in 196;^, 
ran powerfully third. 

But the name of the real opjxisition 
leader appeared nowhere on the voting 
lists. Sr Bosch was greeted by crowds of 
200,000 when he returned from exile. 
Adulated by many as the liberal theoreti¬ 
cian who tried to bring social justice to 
Santo Domingo, revilecl by (»t'hers as the 
man who lent his name to the thwarted 
revolution of 1965, Sr Bosch retains a 
considerable po|jular following. But he 
chose to boycott the elections. At least a 
third of the electorate abstained from 
voting, de.spite pressure from employers 
and tlie army’s threat that anyone who 
abstained would be regarded as a “ com¬ 
munist." 

Pre.sident Balaguer has begun to show 
an unhealthy addiction to office. The 
great political fear of most Dominicans 
is that he may be planning to reconstruct 
the long dictatorship of Rafael Leonida.s 
Trujillo, who ruled for years before 
he was as.sassinated in 1961. Sr Balaguer 
is one of the survivors of the Trujillo era. 
He was one of the dictator's in-laws, and 
served him as a figure-head president. 

Since his return to power four years 
ago, he has based himself on the old 
triumvirate of the Latin American re¬ 
publics : the alliance of church, army and 
landholders. The cconpray has slowly 
decayed. Agricultural production last year 
was lower than in 1962. And little has 
been done to rectify glaring inequalities 
of wealth and privilege. A grossly inflated 
defence budget has diverted government 
spending from housing, education, and 
development. While the army goes on 
stockpiling unnece.ssary weapons, 16 per 
cent of the farmers stiJI. owfn 72 per-cent 
of the irrigated land, and Sr B^guer has 
been in no hurry to redistribute the 
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ih)nien$er confiscated from tli^ 

Trujiflo family. 

* When he announced his decision to 
stand ajSfain for office, Sr Balaguer said 
that lie was responding to ** a national 
^amour that reaches iny cars daily from 
the anguished hearts of thouiiands." Not 
everyone heard it. He seems to have nc^ 
policy but coiitinuismOf and he actually 
described his election prograniiiie as “ the 
same as before." <ieneral Wessin and Sr 
Bosch, diametrically opposed in every- 
diing else, are agreed that the president\s 

ersonal rule must l>e brought to an end. 

ince the ballot box has failed to do that 
their supporters will now be inclined to 
seek a .solution through force. 

South Africa 

Return of 
enlightenment 


His confidence restored after last month's 
electoral rout of the Afrikaner extieiiiisi.s, 
the South African piiuie jiiinister, Mr 
Vorster, has now dciided to show the 
world his “ enlightened" side again. 
Venturing abroad for only the .second 
time in his life, this week he ]jaid surprise 
official visits to Rhodesia and Malawi. 

Pretty certainly, one subject for dis¬ 
cussion was the defence of Simlli Africa 
and the white south against guerrilla 
insurgency. Rhodesia and South Africa 
already work together clo.sely in this 
respect : South African policeiiicn 

Opel ate in Rliodt\sia, reportedly in a para¬ 
military capacity. 

But more interest surmiinded Mi 
Vorster’s visit to Malawi. Malawi, sand¬ 
wiched between /ainbia, Tanzania and 
Mozambique, is the only independent 
black state nortJi of llie Zambesi to have 
diplomatic relations with South Africa. 
This has brought to Pretoria black 
diplomats, given tlie status of honorary 
whites ; and to Malawi trade, aid and 
investment as well as a number i»f South 
African personnel. 

One of South Africa’s aid projects has 
been the loan of £4.7 million to build a 
ntjw capital at Lilongwe. 'I'liis venture is 
now regarded with considerable suspicion 
by Malawi’s iieiglil>ours, Tanzania and 
Zambia, which believe that Lilongwe is 
to be the site of a new South African air 
base. Credence was lent to this theory by 
the report in a pro-Nalionalist newspaper, 
Die Betid, that Dr Carel de Wet, a South 
African cabinet»minister, had said that 
“it would be of great value to us if an 
airport were to be built in Malawi which 
could be used iby military aircraft"; he 
added that South Africa did not give 
aid “without taking her interests into 
Account." These remarks prompted Die 
Beeld to conclude that the new inter¬ 
national airport at Lilongwe would 
become Sou til i Africa’s mo-st forward base 
against “communist dangers." 

TTite South African government has 
denred that that was what Dr de Wet 


liieant. But Die Bedd stands by its 
interpretation. The world has been 
reminded that Mr Vorster’s enlighten¬ 
ment is inevitably that of self-interest. 

Ceylon 

The rice vote 


FROM OUR CEYLON CORRESPONDENT 

As Ceylon ^prepares for its general elec¬ 
tion on May 27th, the Buddhist monks 
who woiked .successfulIv for Mr Dudley 
Senanayake’s United National party in 
1963 have withdrawn into discreet 
neutrality. Not that the Buddhists are 
un<'onceine<l. 1'he prelates of all leading 
Buddhist Sects have already inteiveneil 
cautiously in the campaign. 'The mahana- 
yakr of Malwattc—-equivalent of the 
ArchbUhop of C^anteibury—and seven 
influential monks last week sugge.sted that 
if neither the UNP nor Mrs Bandar- 
anaike’s Sr: I.anka Freedom party win.s 
an overall majority the two should fonn a 
" grfyid coalition." 

This propo.sal reflects a widely shared 
belief tliat the result may be close—and 
an equally wide fear, among the Sinhalese 
majority that, if so, Mr Senanayake may 
be compelled once again to invite the 
I'aniil Federal party to help him fomi a 
government. Everybody knows what this 
means, and what it might lead to. Mr 
Senanayake’s government of 1965 was 
founded on a hard bargain with the 
I’arnils. Faced with stiff S'in'hale.se re.sent- 
nient, he failed to lionour all his pledge^ 
and a bitterly disenchanted Federal party 
quit the coalition last year—“a divorce 
of convenience," the opposition called it. 
'Fhe Tamils would demand a stiff price 
for any matrimonial reunion. 

A grand coalition would solve this 
prohleni, at least for the time being It 
would‘also plea.se tho.se businessmen ho 
for five years have had to wate'n tlie gi., .y 
train, go by, and con.sequenlly nre now 
supporting the SLFP. Mi- Han.l.ir- 
anaike’s alliance with left-wing f anics 
which have more faith in <t:ite tJian 
private enterprise has made them a trifle 
nerv’ous. But the personal and family 
rivalries that play a l)ig part in Ceylone.se 
politics arc an obstacle: the Bandar- 
anaikes and Senanayakes love each other 
like Montagus and (.lapulets. 



If the UNFs confident fexpectafioit of 
winnii^ 70 seats (out of 151) is not 
lised, its best hope is of grabbing a faction 
from the Sl.FP. The UNP is experienced 
in the art of political .seduction, and a 
plea from the monks for a closing pf 
Buddhist ranks would provide a plausible 
justification for a sudden conversion 
induced l)y more mundane methods of 
persuasion. 

The campaign has had its farcical 
touches. When the government last 
month signed an agreement for the first 
stage of a billion-dollar river diversion 
project financed by the World Bank, the 
opposition accused Mr Senanayake of 
bartering Ceylon’s birthright and genera¬ 
tions yet unborn to American imperialism. 
Corresjxmdingly, Mrs Bandaranaike’s 
manifesto promising the establishment ^of 
“ people's committees" as a step 
towards " participatory democracy " ha.s 
l)een pre.sented to voters by die UNP a.s 
an instrument of totalitarian terror. In 
this nightmare vision, the people’s com¬ 
mittees will play big brother artd rebellious 
citizens will be deported to some local 
Siberia. 'Though many middle-class voters 
may have been ft'ightened by a propa¬ 
ganda campaign, the oppo.sition is 
convinced that the average Ceylonese 
who detests his real rulers—the bureau- 
eracy—will welcome its idea. 

A more potent opposition promise, 
aimed at the urban voters, is to restore 
the .subsidised-weekly rice ration of four 
pounds which was halved by Mr Senan- 
iiyake. The prime miniMer relies a great 
deal on his agricultural development 
programme and the fann vote, and argues 
that the restoration of the rice ration will 
bring down, the market price of rice and 
thus reduce rural incomes. Mrs Bandar- 
ana ike’s confident prcdiction.s of an oppo¬ 
sition victory are l^a.sed on the belief that 
the “green revolution" lias made only 
the ricii fanners richer. Half Ceylon’s 
iMcasants own Jess than an acre of l^nd. 

While I he main contest is between the, 
I'NT, which hits absorbed the minor 
oiuiie.', winch helped it to victory in 1^65, 
and the SLl' P, which has formed a united 
irorit with the .socialist LSSPand the pro- 
Moscow communists, in 20 constituencies 
m the predominantly 'Tamil areas oi 
C leylon's north and east the Federal party 
is fighting for supremacy with the .smaller 
Tamil Congress. I'he Tamils living in the 
Sinhale.se .south are not an important mar¬ 
ginal vote, as are the Moslems, Catholics 
and the “ Indian" Tamil plantation 
labour. Five years ago ail minorities vo^ 
en masse for the UNP. In ao election cam¬ 
paign comparatively free of communal 
overtones, the opposition, parties have 
laboured hard to win these voles. ' 

If the Mo.slems and Catholics respoind 
to this deliberate softening of the opposi¬ 
tion’s traditional Sinhalese Buddhist 
militancy, the governuient could be in 
seriou.s trouble. Though there was^ a 
d'ilFerence of 20 seats between the UNP 
score and the opposition’s in 1963, (he 
margin in votes was onJy about 200,^00 
out of million. There are also 800,000 
new voters tb''';ypset Mr Senanayake. 
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Ah AdmbiffistratiQhis^f^ 
its ecohbmic 



Washington, DC 


So far at least, the uneasiness about the 
American economy is at least twice as bad 
as the economy itself. It is interesting, 
and perhaps heartening, that there is no 
agreement on precisely what to be worried 
about. To one. man it is the stock market. 
To another it is the continuing abnormal 
rate of increase in prices. To a third it 
is the slow drift downward in production 
and the rise of unen^ployment. The next 
man i,s disturbed by the continuation of 
very high interest rates, after a heartening, 
though temporary, reduction earlier this 
year. Then comes the “liquidity" 
alarmist, wiio is worried tliat the amount 
of debt in the American economy is too 
large and the amount of cash too small. 
Next is the Cambodia .sciiool, wJio .sec 
another runaway budget for the federal 
government and thus a need for massive 
borrowing. Some people blame Mr 
Bernard Cornfeld and his Investors Over¬ 
seas Services and others blame wage 
increases. Above all, it ha.s })ecomc 
fashionable to .say that there is a “ loss 
of confidence’’ in the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion, whatever that may mean. 

Meanwhile, back in the economy, things 
are not all that had. At last report some 
79 million persons were at work. The 
numljer of unemployed had risen to 4.8 
per cent of the labour force—more than 
anyone wants to see but less than the 
postwar average. Only one out of seven 
unemployed had l>een out of work for 
13 weeks or more. Corporate profits in 
the first quarter of the year were off, 
before tax, about 12 per cent from the 
first half of 1969; but, to cite one example, 
half of the first fio chemical industry 
i'Oiiipanies to report for the first quarter 
have .shown higher earnings. The gross 
national product declined by not quite 
i per, cent in real terms in the quarter 
(after allowance is made for price rise.s). 
Industrial output was no worse in April 
than it was in January, 1 ’he money mar- 
. kets continue to function and, despite 
much moaning and groaning and . dis- 
copcertingly high interest rates, a reeprd 
number of lK)nd issues continues .?<» 1^ 
sold. Optefators in tlte stock market have 
had ^ fairly glum time, but dicre has )jieen 
, no sign ,of any important rise in .bank¬ 
ruptcies, leven exchange 


■t 

firms. Prices are still going up, litiwever, 
and the rate of inflation lias jiust accelij- 
rated again, after several months of slow¬ 
ing down. 

The general state of confusion is, of 
cour.se, understandable. Lately the govern¬ 
ment has contributed a bit. In spite of the 
well known views of the President, who 
oppVses inconies policies, wage and price 
guide posts, “ jawboning ” and the like, Mr 
(ieorge Romney, the ever-earnest Secre¬ 
tary of Housing and Urban Development, 
lia.s just come out for a form of incomes 
pf^licv. Citing the President’s recent 
statement that “everybody in this Adiitin- 
istration should have the right to speak 
out and express his views,” Mr Romney 
decided “ to present the other viewpoint, 
as 1 see it.” 1'hough he espoused only 
one of the approximately ten versions of 
incomes pwlicies proposed by various dis' 
tinguished persons in the last year, he 
immediately arou.sed doubts about what 
the governmeiu would in fact do. llie 
.same day Mr Atthur Burns, chairman of 
the Federal Re.serve Board, alsc? gave 
support to-the general idea of a tem¬ 
porary’^ incomes policy. 

The 5 ierrctary of the IVeasury, Mr 
Kennedy, and the Director of the Budget 
Bureau, Mr ’Mayo, speaking sternly—^and 
genuinely—of the need for “ fiscal disci¬ 
pline,” have .said that the Administration 
“will not liesitate ” to propose higher 
taxes if spending runs significantly beyond 
j-evenues. This raised a new, and need¬ 
less, spectie of doubt, for there is no inten¬ 
tion whatever to propose Jiigher taxes in 
any general form in this session of 
C>ongre.s.s—and if there were it would be 
useless, because Congress would not enact 
higher taxes. Mr Kennedy blandly told 
reporters at an informal session early in 
May, following his stern remarks, that of 
course there would be no request for a tax 
increase this year, hut meanwhiile the con¬ 
fusion mounted. 

If, one cm get one's worries straight, it 
.seems that there arc two opposite dangers, 
neither of which fias yet mjatetialized. One 
is that prq^octiQn and .employ^ient will 
i^ipk signd§cjtjjdy lower/. p^cr is that 
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has been .seen .so far wilt be aborted. 
These are the dangers in the “ real 
world ” and the pessimists, who are mainly 
in New' York, are almost equally divided 
as to which is the moj'e likely ; they agree 
onh that a middle course with a recovery 
in output and a moderation of inflation, 
later in the year, a.s forecast by the 
government, is obviously impossible. 

1'hc danger in the nnancial world is 
difierent and more mysterious. Mr Andrew 
Brimmer, a Ckivernor of the central bank, 
has just presented a careful analysis con¬ 
cluding that the total demand for credit 
this year will l>e ** distressingly larjje.” 
Citing the corporate sector alone, he said ^ 
thr implications of soch a fiiruntion, for 
both long-term interest rates and the avail¬ 
ability of'long-term funds for other si'ctors, 
an^ not at ail encouraging. 

On the other hand, Mr Burns, has just 
told Cangres.s that rationing credit to 
business would be a mistake because the 
excess of investment in plant and equip¬ 
ment, and the lK)rrowing associated with 
this, “ is in the process of l)eing corrected 
in the market place.” The market place 
has, in fact, given no very clear signal and 
interest rates remain at record highs. This 
h^is not proved to be much fun for the 
stock market, who.se long slide has add^ 
yet another to the catalogue of troubled 
American headlines ; apart front this, 
however, the .slide .seems to have had little 
effect except upon sales of , yachts, 
diamonds and Carihl^an holi^ys. One 
day, no doubt, the market will turn up 
and those who care will lx* pleased. 

Apart from making sometimes confus¬ 
ing speeches, the government is doing 
nothing. Policy reniaifts the same. The 
Federal Reserve Bo^rd, now aiming at 
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control of tht "inontury aggr^tes,” par¬ 
ticularly the rrtoney supply, rather than 
of shorl-ierm interest rates,has' set a 
target of modest gfOwt-h awd, so«^ar as is 
known, has not changed the target. The 
President is standing fast by an approxi¬ 
mately balanced Budget, though he has 
had to disclose this week that the small 
surpluses estimated for bodi the current 
fiscal year, ending on June 30th, and the 
coming 1971 year have turned into small 
deficits. For the new fiscal year the 
estimated deficit is $1.3 billion, hardly of 
overpowering impQitanc^e in an economy 
where the value of the gross national 
product is approaching $i trillion. 

But, unfortunately, keeping the deficit 
to that oddest size depends to a greater 
degree than the Administration likes on 
unpopular actions hy Congress, such as 
raising postal rates and* reducing a few 
outmoded but popular Spending pro¬ 
grammes. The President aUo asked for a 
new tax on leaded gasoline, partly as an 
anti-pollutkm device and partly to raise 
$1.6 billion in revenue, but its fate 
remains uncertain. In any case, the 
Budget Bureau insisted that the 1971 
Budget, even with a small deficit, 
** remains a tight Budget and is fiscally 
responsible in the expected economic 
environment." Nearly the entire deteriora¬ 
tion in the current year’s Budget is 
accounted for by a falling-off of corporate 
tax receipts, which results from a larger 
dip in profits than liad been allowed for 
in the original estimates. 

In any case, though fiscal policy is a 
little more expansionary than had been 
planned earlier, the weight of the govern¬ 
ment's economic policy as a w'hole remains 
directed against the danger of inflation, 
not the danger of recession. As 
Mr Brimmer pointed out, this means, 
among other thing.s, that the Federal 
Reserve will not pump up money and 
credit to restore the diminished liquidity 
of banks or corporations and least of all 
to save the stock market. 

The government’s economists are as 
confident as ever that activity will be turn¬ 
ing upward this summer or early in the 
autumn and they are still convinced that, 
with the economy operating below its 
potential capacity, increases in prices will I 
become innaller. I'hey may or may not. 
But Wall Street's gloom is unlikely to 
make either the Administration or the 
Federal Reserve swerv'e from the existing 
po'Hcy, Mr John Mitchell, the Attorney 
General, who has his hand in everything 
from the war in Cambodia to racial dese¬ 
gregation, has now spoken for the Presi¬ 
dent on the economy .* 

Now, after coming this far, some people 
are worried that we will rhrtm' away the 
progress wc have made and let the economy 
go off to the races again. If they would 
only consider the record, they would sec 
how iiiilike.ly an eventuality that is. We 
did not cave in l>efore and we will not 
cave in now or later—on the contrary, wc 
will encourage a sustainable rate of 
economic grow'ih. That sustainable growth 
will be qnite evident in the secotia half 
the year. 


Cambodian non- 
crisis 

Washington, DC 

The words “ constitutional crisis" arc 
often applied lately to President Nixon'.s 
differences with Congress about his right 
to act as he did in Cam'hodia witliout 
either consulting Congress or informing 
it. A .deep difference exists, indeed : but 
does it amount to a con.stitutional crisis 
Matters would only come to a crisis if Con¬ 
gress (refused money for a military purpose 
which the President considered vital and 
if the President then defied Congress 
and insisted on spending money for the 
prohibited purpose. 

That may happen one day, but not this 
time. The House of Representatives 
turned down all amendments to the mili¬ 
tary procurement authori.sation bill which 
were designed to limit the President’s 
freedom of action in Indochina. He, for 
his part, has promised that the American 
troops will l>e out of Cambodia by June 
30th. This is not the end of the fight. But 
the likelihood of Congress imposing any 
flat prohibition before that date is remote. 
Thus it would, at most, be prohibiting an 
action which would by then be over and 
done with—a situation for which the 
word “ crisis " seems a bit strong. 

The Senate, much more than the 
House of Representatives, is the hotbed 
of anti-presidential feeling and it spent 
most of the week grapp)ling with an 
amendment by Senator Church of Idaho, 
a Democrat, and Senator Cooper of Ken¬ 
tucky, a Republican, to the foreign 
military sales Act. Of various devices pro¬ 
posed to curb the President’s war-making 
power, this is the one most likely at 
present to command a majority : at mid¬ 
week its sponsors were claiming 53 votes 
out of 100. In words it would forbid any 
funds under the Act to^be used for 
“retaining” American forces in Cambo¬ 
dia, or to provide instructonj or mercena¬ 
ries or other support for the Cambodian 
forces. The Wbitc House was working to 
persuade Senator Church, Senator Cooper 
and their supporters to purge the pre¬ 
amble of , any suggestion that the Senate 
might be averting the dani^ of a wi^ 


war in Indochina ’’ and, if possible, to 
insert the usual loophole permitting the 
President to act as he saw fit to protect 
the security of the American forces. 

Mr Nixon did not look like getting his 
loophole, but he did look like getting a 
mitigation of the wording of the pre¬ 
amble. Some Senators wanted to insert a 
date, July ist, on which the prohibition 
should become effective. It will not 
matter, since practically no possibility 
exists of the new bill, or the amendment, 
being in effect by then anyway: but some 
other Senators objected that putting the 
date in would look like a condonation of 
the Cambodian action. 

Senators Church and Cooper did man¬ 
age last year to get a clause into the 
defence appropriations Act forbidding, or 
at least designed to fori>id, the use of 
American troops in Lads or Thailand. 
The argument about whether that amend¬ 
ment what it was intended to mean is 
still not concluded. Meanwhile, Thailand 
has continued to .swann with American 
.soldiers and airmen ; as for Lao.s, it was 
only this week that the Secretary of 
Defence, Mr Laird, admitted to a Senate 
committee that American military ad¬ 
visers with the South Vietnamese army 
did find themselves on the other side of 
the Laotian border now and then. At the 
time the Administration accepted the 
amendment as an “ endorsement ” of its 
policy. But it has been objecting strenu¬ 
ously, if in a muddled and ambiguous 
way, to the attempt to apply a similar 
amendment to Cambodia now. 

While President Nixon’s assistants 
negotiated thi.s week with the Republican 
leaders in the Senate and with the spon¬ 
sors of the objectionable amendment, 
some of his Senate supporters embarked 
on what they called an “extended dis¬ 
cussion ’’ pf the subject—that is, a fili¬ 
buster. Although this group of Senators 
claimed to nuinber more than a score, 
their enthusiasm for the task was not 
uniformly ardent and their chances of 
going on talking tiH midsummer did not 
look good. More to the point is tha^ 
once through the Senate, the amended 
bill will need the consent of the House bf 
Representatives and after th^t it will 
need the signature of President Nixon. In 
the circumstances the sponsors faced a 
choke between dilution and delay. 
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Violence as before 

* , <1 

Ri»dal violence has once again returned 
to the South after almost two years of 
calm. At Jackson Sute*f 4 fellege, a pre¬ 
dominately black institution ^^Mississippi, 
two Negroes w'isre gunned down by white 
police who opened fire without warning 
on demonstrating |pfeitd^nts. In Augusta, 
Georgia, a small arid ulually placifif town 
famous for its golf co di^ six hlackjs were 
killed during a riot sePwF hy the murder 
in prison of a mentally retarded Negro 
boy. All six, four of whom were 
bystanders and all of ^hom were 
unarmed, were shot in the hark hy white 
police, 'rhe causes of the disturbances 
at the college are unclear but they liad 
little or nothing to do with the protests 
against the war in Indochina, protest.s 
from which blacks have held aloof. Only 
one thing seems certain ; that the Jackson 
killings, as well as those in Augusta, were 
very much a southern phenomenon—the 
latest in a long line of black shootings by 
white authority. 

Immediate responsibility for the deaths 
lies with the police who over-reacted to 
the black crowds and who seem to have 
had. very inadequate training in riot con¬ 
trol—or none at all. But black rage runs 
far ))eyond those pohceiiien who were on 
the spot. It embraces Ciovernor Maddox 
of (reorgia, whose firebrand, segregationist 
rhetoric further. inflamed rather than 
cooled passions, as well as Vice President 
Agnew and President Nixon who are 
accused of ignoring southern blacks and 
favouring whites. Bitter blacks also claim 
that whites in general, in their concern 
alxiut the killing of white students at 
Kent University and alx)ui the Cam¬ 
bodian war, are no longer bothering about 
what is happening to blacks. A very real 
feeling of neglect was voiced this week 
hy the nine black Representatives in 
Congre.ss and black college presidents are 
also concerned hy their lack of com- ' 
munication with the Administration. In 
a conciliatory move this week the Pre.sidcnt 


asked ij h^ds of black educational 
institutions to the White House. But he; 
offered them no constrvetive plans and 
afterwards they blamed his approach to 
civil rights for America's present racial 
frustration. 

What is worrying some black leaders 
the South is that Negroes will resort 
to violence in their protests against whites. 
Trying to follow in the tradition of Dr 
Martin Luther K'ing the blacks hope to 
channel the present anger ijoto construc¬ 
tive and peaceful outlets. The Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, once 
headed by Dr King, ha.s organised a 
inarch across Georgia, similar to the 
Selina inarch led hy the murdered ciyil 
rights leader five years ago as a last 
attempt “ t(» see if indeed democracy can 
work ” in America. The SCLC i.s also 
trying to recruit students to campaign for 
selected candidates in the November elec¬ 
tions. But in Mis.si.ssippi militancy is 
growing. Phere the moderate United 
Front, long an advocate of non-violence, 
is now .supporting the formation of an 
armed self-defence league and a boycott 
of white-owned businesses. “ If die black 
folks have to die, they ought not to die 
so peacefully,” .said the co-chairman of 
the Front. 

In the North some of them have 
learned not to. Fear among the Chicago 
police of the Black Panthers, the most 
militant black movement, sparked off an 
uncontrolled and savage raid in which 
two Panthers, Mr Fred Hampton, head 
of the Tllinoi.s group, and Mr Mark Clark 
were killed last December. And now a 
Federal grand jury has condemned the 
police for their violence on this occasion 
—the Panthers’ lodgings were sprayed 
with bullets although the Panthers theni- 
.selves only seem to have fired one shot— 
and for the subseqaent delil)erate dis¬ 
tortion of the events surrounding the 
incident. Charges of attempted murder 
Iiavc been dropped against the surviving 
Panthers but so far no indictments have 
been brought against the police, primarily 
becau.se the Panthers refused to testify 
before the predominately white jury. 
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Waiting for Japan 

4 

Unless, as the Secretary of Connnerjee, 
Mr Maurice Stans, still hopes, some agree¬ 
ment is r^ched during the next few 
weeks on the “voluntary” limitations of 
exports of non-cotton textiles from Jap^n 
to the United States, along the hries 
already established for cotton materials, 
the President will probably have to yield 
to congressional insistence on more 
protection for American textile manu¬ 
facturers. Hearings have opened at last 
before the Ways and Means Ciommittce 
of the House of Representatives on the 
President’s trade proposals ; he has called 
them “ modest in scope ” and one of their 
purposes is to increase the government 
assistance available for industries hard hit 
by foreign compedtion in order to reduce 
the pressure for additional safeguards 
against that competition. 

The difficulty is that the House wants 
to add to these proposals. A particular 
threat is the Bill introduced by Represent¬ 
ative Wilbur Mills, the committee's 
chairman, which would limit imports of 
textiles and also of shoes by setting 
quotas at the 1967-68 level. The 
Administration has pronii.sed to offer some 
other form of assistance for the shoe 
industry and the committee has agreed 
to wait for this and also to give the 
Japanese one last chance—which they 
show no sign of taking—before voting on 
the bill in mid-June. That Mr Mills, 
normally an advocate of freer trade, ha.s 
turned protectionist (although only to a 
limited extent) emphasises the strength of 
the pres:»ures on Congress in this election 
year, especially from the southern textile 
interests. 

A growing factor in this pressure is the 
change in the attitude of labour leaders, 
now turning from their official policy of 
free trade (one that has not always been 
shared by the rank and file) in the face of 
rising unemployment and declining union 
bargaining power. In March 200,000 
clothing workers struck in protest against 
foreign imports. A union conference on 
the “ Developing Crisis in International 
Trade ” was held lately in Washington 
and this week Mr George Meany, the 
president of the national labour federa¬ 
tion, demanded some regulation “ that 
will protect the job.s and standards 
<if American workers from further 
exploitation.” 

The unions have friends at the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, Mr Stans ha.s shown 
sympathy for the Mills bill and in 
London this week Mr Kenneth Davis, an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, said that 
the proliferation of protective trade 
barriers and preferential trading agree- 
tnehts among other countries'-had radically 
altered rhe world tmde situation. “Wc 
are the only wide open market in text^es 
and apparel today,” he said ; “ we must 
tajke certain protective measures in order 
to survive.** 
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Style is the mm 

Mr Heith is trying to mix it 
with Mr Wilson on the central 
issue of principle in government. 
His lack of charisma gives hini 
few other opportunities, page 15. 
The parties’ policies and records 
on social issues assessed, page iG. 
Electitm Britain on the pany 
manifestoes, the campaign on 
television and in the advertise¬ 
ments, with the IjbcraN- in the 
north and the end of the old 
Parliament, pages 20-2G. 


Wall Street’s convulsion 

The implications of this week’s 
wild sCesawdng in world stock 
markets : there won’t be a 
world slump, but there arc pos- 
sibiJities of bankruptc^s that 
could drive markets down fur* 
ther. And the Nisson Administru- 
tion’s economic policy is open to 
serious criticism, page 13. Reports 
from Wall Street and Throgmor¬ 
ton Street, page 73. 
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Inscrutable mezhnev 

Neither the Naio Council nor 
Herr Brandt can quite make out 
Moscow’s intentions in Europe, 
page 18. The Nato ministers have 
accepted Mr Michael Stewart's 
idea of a probing season, page 
35 - 


Unemployment and growl 

1 'hr Treasury has always 
assumed that if Britain aims for 
any rate of economic' grow'th 
above about 3^ per cent, iheti 
unemployment will go on falling ; 
W'hile if it has lower growth, 
unempidyment will go on rising. 
Dr Jeremy Bray and a computer 
suggest that this may be quite 
wrong, page 58. I’he National 
Institute of Economic and Social 
Research, which dors think that 
low growth leads to constantly 
higher unemployment, is fore¬ 
casting only 'ij per cent growth 
for the year ahead, page Gi. 


What to do with it > 

Redesigning would help, to take 
HP to (Htssengers, ast the air* 
lines Want. With the American’ 
supersonic programme in so 
much tmublc at home# It’s some¬ 
thing the next' British govchi- 
meut should consider, page 53^ 


Brought to book 

Htirrors, the Old Lady may have 
to submit her accounts to 
Parliament. But it won't do the 
Bank much hann, or Parliament 
much good, page 5G, 
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Abroad Does Matter 

—The mast impoitant single issue, which 
confronts British clceto^ at the present 
juncture is membership of the common 
market. The economic and political future 
of our nation will be profoundly affected by 
this decision ; which* moreover, is irrcvcrpible. 
The egg could not be unscrambled. 

Yet we electors arc to have no say in this 
decision. All three of the major parties favour 
joining the market, and there is to be no 
referendum. This is a scandalous abuse of 
democracy. Even to use that term jn such 
a context is a gross perversion of language. 

But what arc we who oppose British 
membership to do in defence of the nation's 
future welfare ? Certainly hot vote according 
to the customary pattern of Conservative, 
Labour, or Liberal. Absent ourselves from the 
polls ? That could be attributed to apathy, 
though it would be the reverse. Or go to 
the polls and cancel our ballot papers with 
ih<* Words ** anti-rommpri market^’:* 'I'his 
would not be spoiling the papers bin, on the 
contrary, taking the only possible .step for 
opponents of ithe common market to express 
their views. It is the only valid alternative 
course available and I hope that many electors 
will choose it.—Yours faithfully, 

Cambridge H. A. J. Martin 


Sir— In your article (May 23rd) on British 
foreign policy you say that the only important 
questions about the third world arc Rhodesia 
and the supply of arms to South Africa. 

How unlike The Economist to completely 
disregard the question of aid. Surely this is 
one area 'in which Britain could and ought 
to lead the world. We have the experience 
and character to do so. Apart from any 
moral duty to assist the weaker members of 
w'hat w'crc once our empire and colonics, aid 
helps to boost our exports. Furthermore, it 
could help to solve some of our internal 
problems, if the next government were to take 
steps to channel more of the ideals and 
energies of the yuuth of the country into 
organisations like Voluntary Scivicc Overseas. 

You admit that most of your article w to 
do with military matters. Have ,not technical 
a.s$istance and development loans an equal 
part to play in the fight against cammunism ? 
—Yours faithfully. M. C, Marriott 

London^ Wii 


Local Election Portents 

Sir —May I make a number of comments on 
Mr C. P.' Mead's detailed criticisms of your 
projection of a general election result from 
the local elections (Letters, May ajnJ) ? 

1. Mr Mead greatly exaggerates the effect 
of the disappearance of/ me business vote. 
Ext ept in the central wards of the largest 
cities this was numbered in ten« rather than 
hundreds, and'in the large cities 'it.s effect i.s 
diluted To nothing when included in' the 
tptal votes in the city, ^'hus, taking the Sf 
PeK'rs ward of Manchester (probably the 


clearest example in the country of a ‘'busi¬ 
nessman's ward "} the change in the law has 
given Ae three seafiJdn the oiice-safe Tory 
ward t|| Labour. Buf the loss of somo 400 
Tory Ifotes in the total votes cast in 
Manchi^tcr reduced the Tory share by only 
0.3 per i^nt. In only one mai^inal constitu¬ 
ency (Hbnp^ead) could the business yote 
have exceed this-, 

2. The of the Labour 

machine in May, 1966, and May, 1970, is 
problematical. In mem^rship and, until the 
last three weeks, in morale it was worse in 
1970; comments from several soprees in. 
constituency Labour parties suggest that the 
Labour voters came out in 1970 de^ite the 
lack of local organisation. 

3. There is some evidence to support Mr 
Mead's point that Labour did worse where 
the party w'as defending control; certainly 
•taking the towns controlled by Labour in 
1966, the swing to Labour in those subse¬ 
quently gained by the Tories exceeded that 
in those that stayed Labour. However, those 
that stayed Labour arc so few and far 
between that it is dangerous to base too much 
on comparisons w 4 th ithem. And if a part of 
the Conservative loss of support this year 
does reflect the unpopularity of some of tWir 
local administrations, who in to say whether 
thi.s will not carry over into a general election ? 
In 1959 Hugh Gaitskell was blaming 
unpopular Labour local councils as one 
reason for Labour’s national defeat. 

4. It is not true that “ the swing since 1969 
in the cities seems to have been entirely due 
to a large increase in turnout.” Although 
there is a turnout element in the swing, the 
actual Conservative vote was down almost 
everywhere, usually substantially. The excep¬ 
tion of Glasgow reflects the return of 23,000- 
odd Scottish Nationalist party voters to their 
more traditional party allegiance; but for this 
the right-wing vote in Glasgow would certainly 
have been reduced. 


May, 8 oifthis 

basis. -’V'?:'' ;-::n ''t 

' However, thc iceilltNl ish»; lii the 

local electmns. ^tWr; wS^ 4 bc 

1966 local* oit 1988 g;enem. Tbric can 

be no finaLansw^^ .to thU.ime.'^ut 
tion of lo(^' deceit 

and after the 1950, 1951 and 1966 thunici;^! 
elections shows a very consistent pattern of 
behaviour; there is therefore no reason to 
suppose that any special factors were operat¬ 
ing in May, 1966. During the run-up to the 
1966 general election lixal elecuons were 
showi^ just the same an^ti-Labour bias a$ wx'S 
showri in May,. 1966, and as yvd£ evident 
during the Attlee government. Thus "the, lour 
West Midland boroughs where the 1966 
borou^ elections took place, on March 17, 
196$, in.stead of in May show an average 1.7 
swing to the Tories over 1968-70, much the 
same as those where the comparison is May 
to May. ' ’d ' f 

Any pscphoJogi.c»l predictioiMSTcly'on future 
patterns of 'b^ayidur resenabUnij. thbli .JpT^e 
past. More than nine, tirhc* out rf the 

assumption proves valid; But if theit any 

new or veiy special factors presCbt in‘I97U 
(.such as a very low turnout general election) 
the assumption that the Telation.shi'p between 
municipal and parliamentary voting will 
temain roughly the same in 1970 as in 1966 
may go wrong. But to substitute another 
assum^rtion about the relationship (as Mr 
Mead does) which is inconsistent both with 
the general pattem of past behaviour and witli 
the actual evidence of what happened in 1966 
i.s rash. If there is no evident movement 
of opinion between now and June 18th, we 
shdl know then. ““Yours faithfully, 

Michael Steeu 
Department of Government 
University of Manchester 


Portuguese Africa 


3. I share Mr Mead’s scepticism of Trans¬ 
port House’s claims about the Scottish county 
elections; however, given the difficulties of 
making any meaningful comparison between 
them and burgh elections, I am equally 
sceptical of his claim t’ha-t they showed a 
.slowing down of the pro-Labour swing. 

6. The Cambridge borough elections were 
certainly better than average for the Tories 
but I do not understand Mr Mead's swing 
figures in Warley. The votes cast in the eight 
wards which can be compared from Man^h 
17, 1966, by-elections to this year’s local 
elections were : 

March, 1966 
Cons 9,375 51.5 

Lab 8,829 485 

^ May, 1970, 

'Cons 10,347 55,9 

Lab 8,155 44-1 

The same swing of 4.4 per cem would give 

the Clonservativcs OlcibUry and H^ilesowcn 
(though allowing for the lack of confirmatory 
evidence from the Halesowen part of the 
constituency your on the edge ” classification 
seems more reasonable) but would leave 
Smethwick in Labour hands by a small 
margin. 

7. If Labour 1 * unHIppy at the Tories 
polling over 40 per ^ ©cot in .Sheffield* anti 
Stoke-on-Trent and leading Labour in votes , 
in Birkenhead, it can always remember thak 
exactly the same w'as true in the . 1966 borovfgh 
elections in those towns. 

8. Direct comparison of vote* cast in local 
elections with general* election constituencies 
is limited by boundary c9i:n.pl^iC4tiops, 
candidatures, but for what it'Is WdrthiT make 
the" Tory swing between’ March, 1986, and 


Sir —In the Ipst months of 1969 I was in 
Angola for , sissf weeks with guerrillas from 
Unita, and travelled extensively through their 
liberated areas. Your correspondent (May 
16th) states that Unita benefits from American 
money. I saw no evidence to support this. 
All supplies used by it ate cither captured 
from the Portuguese—including FN rifles 
supplied to Portural under Nato agreements, 
G3 rifles made in Portugal under licence fiom 
the United States, various types pf sub- 
machineguns manufactured in Italy or Bel¬ 
gium, and Rus.sian sub-machineguiis or 
Chinese carbine.^ captured in skirmishes with 
the MPLA — or come from sympathisers in 
the towns held by the .^qrtugpese (usually 
shoes and medical supplied). 

Unita was asked to kavc Lusaka because 
of incidents on the Ben^k railroad, not 
through having aniir dealings or sympathies 
with the oppositiou party in Zambia, who are 
poHtically opposea to its aims< 

The whole point ai^out Unita, and' tO .;s<mie 
extent the tcaspn lor ^ much liiisinformatiou 
about it, k ^aVfii 

inside Angobk^-sdid^vl^^ makii^g 

communicatibh ^ with Iniprnmtioh media 
extremely difficult. It is a self-supporting 
brganiktion, backed almost exdusively by 
Ocopk^Jivijig inside Angola, and it is the otdy 
treedom jfighter oigamsation whose president 
and centml committee are peitnanent^ inside 
the country. It is having considerable success 
both in. the.soudipeastcnn comer of Angola 
and in the three other districts. • It would 
therefore be tintme tn say ihat )lhe MPLA is 

London, NWy ' " 
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Every year there are more than In modern airliners the propulsion Certain parts of the jet units are 

XO million passengers who place units are the vita) factor. Both in welded with argon-arc welding 

their trust in the technological their manufacture and mainten- equipment. Welding technology 

reliability of the fastest means of once, first-qualjty, welded, joints isoneoftheactivitiesof Linde AG. 

transport that we have today. are essential for absolute service 

reliability. 



Propulsion unit — the heart of an Maintenance — the keynote of Linde welding machine for 
aircraft safety welding propulsion unit parts 


Linde Activities: 

Low-temperature and process erigineering Refrigeration engineering 
and air conditioning Hydraulics Handling vehicles 
Industrial gases and welding appliaifces Machine tools and tool units 
Cold stores Mpujsehold appliances 

1 - 







One of our cfistomers deals in 
imported tinned fruit The day 
came when he ordered ah ACT 
Container edns^ment of 
Australian produce. 

19 Containers. Each carrjring 
over 16 tons of tinned ' 
"Down-Under" sunshine. 

duly arrived -b^ oh 
Jihti^^jiuridieQt tp(dt deliy»y, 
.'A v(SSr-.ta^iiaah;i‘ ■ - . 


pih^siiq^ Ceriaiw.!' 


deals in BegottliiBfromACT:^: Toour Esteemed dtent we can 

he day 1. A large saving in labour costs sa^ut one thing, 

m ACT and handling. Thanks ifor your repeat 

of 2. Acoi^'deraDlesavih^ln ' Container orders. 

anying 3 . ^oS^%ith prompt 

- delivery; ' yourpay. 

^ ™ 5 S 3 neiill 4 

' 14 FMdwndi AmiHie. Lob^ |h: 3 . 

, ; riiBnfWrtirinhdOt^t^^ Tctanlmu; OlrSSl sssk 

'■ ■ ' ''y' r' ' ' ' ^ ‘ ^ , 

; LMdon Roidi- ^ Thumwk, EM OatSi^tH /S Tdli*; 89M02. MIOLANO Colljw R«g. 

131 t*l#x; 338094. W.W. REOtOII BartOn D^k Rofd, UrinMon, Manchaatar. Tal: 668423. 


iOHMiir REttlOM L< 

BfrmlnoRim 22B. Taf: 

UVERPOOL Orm Una. Bia^' LM 
T«lax: 667336. SCOTTIBH Riilllil I 
B61 6Nf. Tal: 0272 
TBa Brliiali'4 Utah Btaam Ydikiyca 
Uadtahall Suaat Ldiidbiik %.C.3.'Tai; 


'riitnii)Qrt''Wt 


i-aaoidpai raitx: saaosa. w.w. HBuiwn aanon ^ock noaa, urmnon, mancnvvwr. vw. - ^ ^_■ 

Li0ana Ws 081-82B BSM tiHWi 8«88. U. E. amlON W»Mfi«W Head. Sieunon. LwB.. 10. Ttli OBy 7^ 
SnEOH SNMtiMa SeM/OitMiwrtto. CailM%,lMlf«£ln, M.0m2247«TM*>; 776882. BRISTOL 11 MiM 

If •n.nUR' .UiiMh«rif1»Bw»y UmiMd, .Sn£KMlJlilia)B^^ 3 * I?.’S' ™* ^* 3 ^. 
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W<>Ms are worth t^re 
than ^cttires ih.^tlbnd of 
journaKsm. So ybu ivoh*t 
often see this kind of shot in 
the Fkancial Times but 
yOUll know a lot more about 
what goes on in Africa by 
reading Bridget Bloom. 

She^s our-Africa 
correspondent. Her lucid 
reports provi<jte a regular 
analysis of what’s happening, 
as it happens. 

No other international 
journalist has travelled so 
widely and freely in the 
former Biafran territory. 

No one can give you a more 
accurate picture of who is 
surviving, who is suffering 
and how Nigeria’s economy 
is emerging from the 
aftermath of war, 

Bridget Bloom is one of a 
whole team of foreign 



specialists based in London 
who travel frequently in 
their remons to complement 
the work of our resident 
correspondent network. 

A great deal of what they 
write in the Financial Times 


is syndicated all over* the 
world to leading agencies and 
newspapers - such as United 
Press International, Le Figaro 
and Tas^ The Washington 
Post,for eimmple,front-paged 
Bridget Bloom’s exclusive 
coverage from Nigeria. 

The Financial Tunes is 
welcomed, ft is invited in. 

It has insight into industrial 
and commercial events. It is 
widely read where economies 
are growing fast. Everywhere 
there are people with money 
to spend and people who are 
eager for knowledge. 

Top management listens 
to it. And can listen to you if 
you talk through the columns 
of the Financial Times. 

One of the most dynamic 
newspapers in 
the world. - 





Money isn’t eveiythl 
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The deep blue sea 
is at our docks. 


In Saint John, New Brunswick, there's 
everything you need to transport anything, 
from a tiny bolt to an entire plant assembly. 
And thanks to containerized shipping, 
goods stay protected from shipping point to 
destination. 

All these facilities work year-round. 

But just because we've got some great 
shipping facilities doesn't mean we're satisfied. 
Now, we're planning a giant deep water 
superport near Saint John . . . Right on 


shipptpg lanes thot lead to major 
world morkets. 

in addition to moctern tronsportotion facilities, 
New Brunswick has great natural resources and 
ample electrical power for secondary 
manufacturers. Plus, a readily-trqined 
work force. 

All this is supported by aggressive social 
and economic development policies and federal 
incentives for manufacturers. 

New Brunswick. Canada's, Action Province. 

If you think our ports are something—wait 
till you step ashore. 

write to: 

The Hon. H. H. Williamson, Minister, 

Department of Economic Growth, 

Fredericton, N.B, 
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An brdrrtary Monday ^ 
in the life 

of an ordinary airline. 






0000 h SR 281 Nairobi-Zurich 
0035 h SR 115 New York*Geneva 
0050 h SR 303 Beirut-Athens 
0205 h SR 336 Zurich-Tel Aviv 
0325 h SR 303 Athens-Geneva 
051011 SR 202 Dakar- 

Rio de Janeiro 
0550 h SR 303 Geneva-Zurich 
0625 h SR 420 Geneva-Zurich 
0635h SR 600 Basel-Zuhch r 
0710 h SR 920 Zurich-Geneva 
0720 h SR 950 Basel-Geneva 
0725 h SR 331 Tel Aviv-Zurich 
0730 h SR 720 Geneva-Paris 
0740 h SR 420 Zurich-Copenhagen 
0740 li SR 740 Zunch*Basel 
0745 h SR 470 Zurich-Prague 
0745 h SR 800 Zurich^London 
0750 h SR 430 Zurich-Vienna 
0750h SR 600 Zurich-Rome 
0755 h SR 510 Zurich-Dusseldorf 
0755 h SR 790 Zurich-Amsterdam; 
0000 h SR 922 Zurich-Geneva^" 
0005 h SR 111 Geneva-Zurich 
0005 h SR 530 Zurich-Frankfurt ; 
0010 b SR 411 Helsinki-Stockholnr 
0010 h SR 550 Zurich-Munich 
0815 h SR 304 Bangkok- 
Hong Kong 

0015 h SR 500 Zurich-Hmburg 
0015 h SR 657 Madrid-Geneva 
0015 h SR 770 Zurich-Brussels 
0020 h SR 640 Geneva-Milan 
0825 h SR 570 Zurich-Stuttgart 
0830h SR 951.GeiicVa-Basel 
0035 h SR 411 Stockholm-Zurich 
0835 h SR 7^ teikl-Pam 
0840 h SR 323 Istanbul -Zurich 
OOSOh SR621 Londan-Basel 
0850 h SR 84J Manchester- 
Rotterdam 

0900 h SR 721 Paris-Geneva 
0905 h SR 810 Geneva-London 
0915 h SR 202 Rio de Janeiro- 
S5o Paulo 

0915 h SR 235 Casablanca-Malaga 
,«»ISli SR 469 BudatHTlt-Zurioh 
OKSS h SSl: Sll Dtt8s«j#brf-Zmoh 
(MI 88 dlt 431 VleO&liSEliiMi 
Mwicb-Zurieh 

■ 


(I.) 


0945 h SR 420 Copenhagen-Oslo 
0945 h SR 471 Prague-Zurich 
1000 b SR 501 Hamburg-Zuiich 
1000 b SR 571 Stuttgart-Zurich 
1010 b SR 701 Paris-Zurich 
1010 b SR 771 Brussels-Zurich 
1010 b SR 801 London-Zurich 
1015 b SR 791 Amsterdam-Zurich 
1015 b SR 841 Rotterdam-Zurich 
1015 b SR 960 Zurich-Basel 
1020 b SR 983 Beme-Zurich 
1025 h SR 531 Frankfurt-Zurich 
1030 b SR 722 Geneva-Paris 
1040b SR 130 Zurich-Geneva 
1040 b SR 611 Rome-Geneva 
1050 b SR 202 Sdo Paulo- 
Buenos Aires 
1050 b SR 621 Milan-Zurich 
Ht^^h JSRSIl London-Geneva 
Zurich-Geneva 

imk ^ m O8l0-<Pbpeohagen 
Mal^-Gen^ 
pi# fc SR 4% Zurich-^Zagreb 
>k45 b SR 432 Zurich-Vienna 
1145 b SR 514 Zurich-Dusseldorf 
1145 b SR 742 Basel-Paris 
1150 b SR 580 Zurich^Cologne 
1150 b SR 690 Zurich-Lisbon 
1155 b SR 622 Zurich-Milan 
1200 b SR 100 Zurich-New York 
1200 b SR 130 Geneva-Lisbon 
1200 h SR 350'Zurich-Athens 
1200 h SR 375 Teheran-Athens 
1200 b SR 723 Paris-Geneva 
1205b SR 160 Zurich-Montreal 
121# b SR 554 Zurich - Munich 
1220 b SR 604 Zurich-Rome 
1225 h SR 402 Geneva-Copenhagen 
1225 b SR 534 Zurich-Frankfurt 
1225 b SR 953 Geneva-Basel 
1230 b SR 574 Zurich-Stuttgart 
1230 b SR 982 Zurich-Beme 
1235 b SR 660 Zurich-Baiceloiia.- 



125Sh SR 421 Copenhagen-Zurich 
1388 h SR 338 Zurich-Geneva 
1388 h SRBuenos Aires- 
Santiago 

1315 h SR 102 Zuridi-New York 
1328 h SR 515 Dusseldorf-Zurich 
1320 h SR 581 Cologne-Zurich 
1325 h SR 433 Vienna-Zurich 
1325 h SR 450 Zagreb-Belgrade 
1338 k SR 115 Geneva-Zurich 
1330 k SR 304 Hong Kong-Tokyo 
1338k SR 555 Munich-Zurich 
1330fc SR 724 Geneva-Paris 
13% k‘SR 575 Stuttgart-Zurich 
1335 k SR 718 Beme-Paris 
1348 k SR 346 Geneva-Athens 
1345 k SR 516 Zurich-Dusseldorf 
1345 k'SR 535 Frankfurt-Zurich 
$945 k SR 740 Paris-Beme 
1345kiSR 9^7 Basel-Zurich 
14|0|i:SR623 Milan-Zurich 
1418 k SR 774 Geneva-Brussels 
1415 k SR 338'Geneva-Tel Aviv 
14%.k SR 235 Geneva-Zurich 
t428.h SR492 Geneva-Zurich 
1430lr$R 792 Ztmch-Amsttrdam 
1490$ 

ISOOk SR 69i'CiUkon*Geiieva: 

1880 b SR 725 Paris-Geneva > 
1505 b SR 130 Lisbon-New York 
1505 h SR 375 Athens-Geneva 
1505 k SR 701^ Zitfieh • Paris 
1510 h SR 451.'Relgtade-Zagreb 
1510 h SR 624 Zurich-Milan 
1520 h SR 403 Copenhagen-Geneva 
1520 k SR 523 Dusseldprf- 
Franl^ii^: 

1520 h SR 671 PalmarZi 
1520 h SR 750 Zurick^Ni 
1520 h SR 813 London-GeUva 
1525 h SR 433 Zurich-Ba«^' ' 

1525 k SR 605 Roitic-2ti||(^- 
lS35k SR466 ZuridMui^ 

1848 h SR 497 Zuncb-WanaWi... 
If 8 |jk;ib ^ :;toit^.xR^e 
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Byo^ ct.K. R, 0»rk,Baq^ F£Ji» Ue»ivmt»HANmtY ‘ 

THI IMPOR1*Ailf 


Aj 

AS TWO UNITS 

4GSf000 sQ. FT. & 130|000 s 

raft SALE 

SINGLE STOREY LOFTY BUILDINGS WITH OFFICES 
AMPLE VEHICLE PARKING - OPEN STORAGE 
ROOM FOR EXPANSION 


12 MILES FROM LONDON ~ 1 MILE TO M.1 
ADJOINS A.5 & NORTH ORBITAL ROADS 
CONVENIENT FOR LONDON AIRPORT & THE DOCKS 















Vrihai does it really mean? QH 


Signifying one a unity. An integrated group that brings 
isDgefber rw nv‘S well knowri in diverse industrial and 
consumer fields. Such as Accles & Pollock, Ascot, 
Critic?- Akiminiurn, Charles Churchill, Coventry 
Uauqe Cre«ia, Ha‘eigh Russeil*Hobbs and many more. 





advanced 


Means leading in challenging new areas. Such as 
numerically-controlled machine tools and aluminium 
smelling. In new production processes, such as revolu¬ 
tionary tubp makmg methods. In new prcHiuct develop¬ 
ments like safety steermg coktmr s and self cleaning 
electric '^vens In management techniques like com¬ 
puterised produ tion and quality control systems 


engineering 

Skiiis arc based on the creative manipulation of 

metac Ausanced engineering that has put Tl first in 
precision uc ^ uimtnium, eleckical equipment, auto¬ 
mated ais f»and!ing syslerns, bicycles, machine 

tools and viomestic; products. 



Tl IS bio Of ' V I assets ot S!260 mdlion. More than 100 
compantes employing 68,000 people Dacked by research 
cenlres ndtotmg techfacal irinovation and development. 
World sales tota! oOO mifhon For an objective view of 
this advarue cinineerinv^ groun and how it tackles its 
problems, v a r : iv led to how Tl puls computers 

to wore - ae fTt by c h-aduig business journal. 


*'j—i. —., iC 111, i'l o..;-- _ ___ 

! InlMilintntcild [ 


I Plee^g, sefld ijne e copy of.thb iprticte describing how T( 

,.)! puts computers to'\^rl^oa|i;'f|ic(ppbrKlaht ' ... ■ 

,1 assessment off TI fro^^ufeid^ tile .group. Ip 

-AOdWsS-'’'" '-v, %.:< pa-*..'. ■ 
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Wall Street's 

I’his week’s wild sec-sawing in world stock rryirkcts raises 
four main questions. Is there any danger of a real economic 
slump, such as rippled n)und the world from Wall Street 
in 1929 ? Should we respect or suspect the market’s sudden 
recovery in mid-week ? Is the Nixon Administration likely to 
follow a more efficient economic policy from now on ? What 
is the likely effect on other countries, including on Britain in 
the middle of a general election ? 

Only the first of these questions can be answered with 
chcerfiilhess. In the four years after 1929, the value of 
America’s gross national product fell by 47 per cent, as a 
result of a fall of about 30 per cent in real output and of 
over 20 per cent in prices of goods in the shops ; simul¬ 
taneously, its unemployment rose from per cent to 24.9 
per cent. That is not going to happen in the four years after 
1970 because governments will not allow it to happen. They 
do now know how to restimulate demand. 

What is really happening is merely that 1970 is on 
course to be tlvc third year since 1947 when America’s 
real gross national product will show a marginal fall. Th< 
other two were 1954 and 1958 ; each of them, like 1970, 
the second full year of a Republican Administration (indeed, 
on each occasion the recession really started in the second 
half of its first post-election year). The responses can be 
read out of the record books. Each time, the Eisc^ewer 
government hastened to, and managed to, bring about a 
sharp rise in the value of gross national product in its third 
full year (by over 9 per cent in 1955 and over 8 pei cent 
in 1959), although price inflation had not really been 
slopped in either recession. The object of the reslimalatory 
policy was to lestorc prosperity before the next presidential 
election ; this worked in 1956 but not in i960, because 
clumsy mismanagement allowed another mini-recffision to 
start in the spring of that election year. 

President Nixon now nears the middle of his second year 
in power in a very similar economic position to that ipto 
which President Eisenhower had each lime muddfed himself 
before. Mr Nixon’s disadvantages arc that h^ recession 
has been even less successful in checking prfce inflation 
than were the earlier Eisenhower recessions (America’s 
general price level, as measured by the so-called gnp deflator, 
is still risirig by about 5 per cent a y<?ar, rgainst 2 per 
cent at the equivalent period of the 1957-5^ *‘Cccssion), and 
that Wall Street’s gyration is only one sigr.^ that there is 
now a more widespread distrust of the Nixon Administra- 


Convulsion 

lion's competence. But the bull points are that Mr Nixon’s 
recession still has not gone so far as either of Eisenhow'or’s 
(a maximum annual rate pf drop of 3 per cent in real gnp 
in the first quarter of 1970. against much more w^orr>'ing 
drops of 6 and 9^ per cent in successive quarters at the 
turn of 1957*58), and that Mr Nixon will be even more 
determined to win the 1972 presidential election for himself 
than Eisenhower was to win the i960 one for Mr Nixofi. 
The mistiming of Mr Nixon’s economic ^jicies so far 
makes one doubt whether he will necessarily achieve a 
recovery in output in the second half of 1970, which is 
his intention. But we would hazard it as a pretty 
safe bet that America’s real gross national product will be 
higher by the end of 1971 than it is now. Probably by then 
corporate profits will also have started to rise above their 
present level, in money terms even if not in real ones. 

Docs this prospect of eventual recovery in profits mean that 
Wall Street can now only go up? Unfortunately for investors, 
it docs not. Stock market prices do not depend merely on a 
company’s latest annual profits, but on the multiple of them 
it is fashionable to incorporate in a share price. This can yary 
very swiftly. A year ago the average price/earnings ratio on 
Wall Street was over 18 ; now it is down to 13^; and 
it is worth remembering that 20 years ago it was under 7. 
The movement of the price/earnings ratio in London has 
recently followed that in Wall Street very closely. Using 
the Financial Tmiej-Actuaries index, it was 17 J a year ago ; 
and is below i 22 now. The drop in the past year owes some¬ 
thing to an expectation of lower profits, but also a lot to a 
change in mood. 

Now, those words “ change in mood ” should normally 
prick up the ears of any waiting bull. The best time 
for a shrwd investor to *buy is often precisely wAen the 
market’s general mood has been depressed by frratioml 
factors. And there is no doubt that some of the emotions 
which have driven Wall Street down in the past months 
have been extremely irrational. Shares, have been 80^1 by 
Americans, who fear that student unrest heralds the end 
of American capitalism and of the whol^ social contract 
undcrlyii^ American society, or that the invasion of Qambo- 
dia will indefinitely prolong the involvement in Indochina, 
or tha| ^hc Aliddlf East is about to see a major war fought 
by jannics of American and Russian “ volunteers,^’ or 
that ^ failure of Mr Nixon’s efforts to stop inflation means 
that the United States is now irrevocably set on a Latin- 
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American-4tyle q»iral of evei^depredatiiig inoiiey 4 In so far 
as any of these fears iSreJustified, it » not dear why they 
provide a case for Seeing out of ordinary shares into other 
investment; andi^ cf course, moiM of the fears arc 
wudly exaggerated* 

But one other worry possibly is not The recent coUi^ in 
Wall Street^s self*confidenoe has occurred even although it 
has not yet been justified by the failure of any noted 
American investment institution or brokerage house* It m 
obviously conceivable that there will be some sueh failures; 
indeed) in view of the 30 per cent drop in American share 
values in the past 18 months, it is surprising that some 
big ones have not occurred already* 

There must be a danger that the very high p/e ratios 
achieved during the ig 6 os were part of the unmaintainable 
cult of die equity during that gimmicky decade: a product 
of the days when everybody seemed to assume that the 
only way which share prices, and the ima^ of all the 
Bemte Comfelds, could ever go was up and up and up* 
Now most investors know better, and it could take only 
a single spectacular failure, in either America or to 

turn moods exaggeratedly die' other ^y* That is the specie 
that may haunt any rally, e^n as strong a one as Wall Street 
was mounting on Wednesday* ; 

Meanwhile, it is not reassuring that the Administration is 
so proud kbout keepng its cbm. Sineb President Nixon’s 
election Americans who hold stock exchange securities have 
seen a third of their wealth disappear: an enormous relative 
imTOverishment which really must be' expected to have some 
deflationary impact on both consumers’ expenditure and 
eventual business investment. There are grounds for suspec¬ 
ting that this impact may be being underestimated by the 
Administration, which .had not proved to be very good 
with its economic timing even More this yearns d 6 ba€ie 
on Wall Street began. Immediately after Mr Nixon’s election, 
the aim was deemed to be to conquer inflation. The Admin¬ 
istration quite right to follow policies of demand defla¬ 
tion so long as the annual growth of demwd ran ahead 
of the annual increase in productive capacity. But all of 
America’s enviable mass of statistics show that excess demand 
disappeared by mid- 1969 . As changes in policy require at 
least six months to have an impact on the economy, there 
was a sound economic case for relaxing monetary policy 
during at least the second half of last year. Instead, a tight 
squeeze was kept on money supply until the begirming of 
1970 . The doctrine was that a deliberately lengthened period 
of running the economy below capacity would serve 
m^cally to check inflation. 

This policy has not worked in other industrial countries 
in recent years, and it now has not worked in America 
either^ In the first quarter of 1970 labour costs per unit 
of output in American manufacturing increased at a rccoi^ 
annual rate of 8 ^ per'cent, because wage rim are still 
avci^ng around 7 ^ per cent while output is going down* 
It is^probable that wage rises will soon at least stop increase 
tng, the inflation in costs per unit of oik^ut wi)l 
not bc‘moderated until output starts to grow igain. Since 
he begiuning of 1970 America’s monetary policy has at 
lait gbne'over to a slightly more expansionary tadc. How¬ 
ever, the \urb on consumption and investment that will 
follow frOni Wall Street’s fall makes it desirable that fiscal 
policy should now become slightly more expanrionary also. 

:Tb some extent this has ailready happened behind the 
scenes.' The trouble is that Mr Nixoh is still' saying that he 
did not mean ir^to happen. A year ago" the feder^ budget 
was in a shape where it would be exerting a net deflationary 
effect, equivalent to about 1 per cent ghp, if America 
was gathering the full tax revenue it could t^^ect from ah 
economy in a state of full employment. NoW, because of the 


uperog of the income tax sin^dhaige^ i^ 
and unphmned increases in 
in a ^tate where it \imkl be at m 

cmplo^tkt. Since America is not'in^ 
indeed, its unemploynient has ima^ased hi 

four months—the drop in tak mpiibed 

profits has of course (thank gqodskk) impelled the actual 
budget into slight deficit. This is approximately what should 
have been required even before the Wall Street slide. After 
the riide, a little further loosening should be preferred. 
Unfortunately, President Nixon is letting it be known that he 
will practise the most severe economy in government expendi¬ 
ture so as to keep to the rules of sound budgeting.’^ This 
arouses the fear that his resort to a pixqperly e 3 q>atiSionary 
fiscal policy, like his previous resort to a less restrictive 
moneti^ policy, will be unwisely and riigfatly delayed. 

One of Mr Nixon’s most unfortunate economic traits has 
turned out to be this habit of scaring all sensible pec^ by 
making Hooverite noises which he thinks will be reaSBuring 
to ignorant people. What Mr Nixon should say to restore 
confidence now is that ,in the fiscal >«ear 1970 - 71 . he will be 
aiming to re-expand the American' eqOnomy towanis the 
4 per cent real growth rate that is witiiin its annual increase 
in capacity ; tlmt he expects this resumption of growth to 
reduce the inflation of unit costs to 2 per cent or 3 per cent 
per annum provided some sort of incomes rcstmint is main¬ 
tained ; and that America’s monetary and budget policies 
in 1970-71 will have the attainment of this renewed growth 
as their main objective. It is no good pleading that some of 
Mr Nixon’s ablest advisers arc saying things something like 
this, because the division of voices in Wasliiiigton is confusing. 
It is high time that the intelligent President of the most 
important and sophisticated country on earth stopped talking 
in meaningless financial archaisms, and started to show that 
he has a modem quantitative grip on at least what he thinks 
his Administration is doing. 

What of the effect of all this on other countries ? For 
Britain the most immediate question is whether there might 
be a real Wall Street crash, raising false fears erf another 
1939 , in the middle of the election campaign. If there was, 
this would probably hit Labour : partly because the ruling 
government generally is hit by bad economic news, and 
bartiy because there would be reminders of how badly Ram- 
Uy MacDonald’s Labour ^venunent handled 19 ^ 9 . Both 
treasons would be unfair, but them may be one measure of 
r^ugh justice in them. Labour is arguing before the electorate 
thkt it has returned Britain’s balance ot payments to rights 
in V period of great international difficulty. Actually, it has 
mut}dled through to surplus in a period when doing so has 
bee^ very easy; because most of years in power have seen 
a qt^te exceptional increase in world trade, s» a result of the 
contikuance of cither expansion or inflation in America. The 
Cons^atives had a much harder row to hoe, because eight 
of their 13 years coincided with the years of President Eisen- 
hower’k more itccssion-prone Administration. 

The Veal worry at present is not that the world faces the 
pos 8 ibili\y of another 1929 , but that it faces the probability of 
another V 953 - 60 . Hitherto, the sophistication of Mr Nixon’s 
team haA led one to hope for expansionary economic policies 
, from his Administration. That hope is not dead, but it is 
clearly faung. Between iiow and 1976 —assuming that Mr 
Nixon is n-electei^ in i 972 -r*a repetition of the Eisenhdwer 
Administration’s errors of economic timing would cause 
America toiunible m and out of another two mini’^recessions. 
One of the Westions for British voters on June i 8 th should 
be which man British party would be most adept at hand¬ 
ling Britain’s Wairs in a Vorld ccbnomy made more troubled 
by the priteiiee of a stumbling, instead of a swiftly advanc- 
iikg* giant.** \ 
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One Man's Style 


Mr Heath has to mix it with Mr Wilson on the central issue of poiiticai principle. 
That is his opportunity—and his lack of charisitia allows him few others 


So the election is to ht about the personalities of Mr Wilson 
and Mr Heath after all. It always seemed it would be. In a 
highly personal foreword to the Ck>nservative manifesto, 
which was published on Tuesday (see page 20 ), Mr Heath 
pledges himself to re-establish our sound and honest 
British' traditions” of government. Mr Heath obviously 
believes, and he is not alone, that such traditions went out 
when Mr Wilson came in in 1964 . The third paragra{^ of 
the foreword reads : 

Duri^ the last six years we have suffered not only from bad 
policies, but from a cheap and trivial style of j^uvernment. 
Decisions have been dictated simply by the desire to catch 
tomorrow's headlines. The short-term gain has counted for 
everything ; the long-term objective has gone out of the 
window. Every device has been used to gain immediate 
publicity, and government by gimmick has b^ome the order 
of the day. Decisions lightly entered into have been as lightly 
abandoned. 

That is, to a Tory, a recognisable, if not entirely accurate, 
description of Mr Wilson's style of govemmerit. It is not 
entirely accurate because nio.si major decisions appear to 
have been taken only when Mr Wilson could no longer 
avoid them, and most of the headline-catching gimmicks 
have been non-decisions. Nor is it true that every , long-term 
objective has gone out of the window ; there is still Europe. 
But with his manifesto Mr Heath has laid down the strategy 
of his efection campaign ; style of government is to be the 
theme and price inflation the issue. 

Such a strategy was inevitable, so Mr Heath can hardly 
l>c accused of playing into Mr Wilson’s hands. Yet Mr 
Heath is taking a desperate risk and must run a desperate 
campaign, for in offering the country a clear-cut choice of 
political styles he starts out with an appalling disadvantage : 
the opinion polls leave no doubt that Mr Wilson's perform¬ 
ance as prime minister is approved of by a majority of the 
electorate, whereas Mr Heath’s performance as leader of 
the opposition is^, give or take a point or two cither side, 
only approved of by half of his own committed supporters. 
Mr Heath has less than three weeks to convince the elec¬ 
torate that not only would he make a better prime minister 
than Mr Wilson, but that he would make an infinitely 
better fist of that job than he has done in opposition. 

Mr Heath’s closest colleagues would argue that they 
have always believed he would make an infinitely better 
prime minister. The Economist agrees with them, not because 
he has been generally disappointing in opposition, which 
has forced some of his friends to bold that view, but because 
he is a man of patent integrity and administrative skill. Yet 
it would be wrong to pretend that some of his revealed 
faults would not 1:^ serious drawbacks in No 10 Downing 
Street. He has yet to prove that he possesses the judgment 
and the knack to pkk the right men, or that he will not get 
too bogged down in painstaking details, or thau he might 
not on occasions be too inflexible. Indeed on some issues, 
and the exchange rate of sterling is a prime example, he has 
seemed to be even more dedicat^ to conservative shibboleths 
than Mr Wilson himself. But perhaps his greatest weakness 
is hk apparently growing belief, growing, it may be, through 
discoura^meat, diat all the poUtica) arts and artifices are 
gimrnicltf to be scorned. . , 

It is too easy to say that the qualities necessary to make 
a man a good leader of the opposition are unnecessary 


in a prime minister^. The ability to inspire, communicate 
with the electorate and persuade is essential in both jobs. 
Some men are bom with this ability ; others, like Mr Wilson, 
acquire it by hard study. It is a serious charge against Mr 
Heath that he does not appei^ to have learned this side of 
the politician’s craft. His indiffer<;ncc, real or assumed, is, 
perhaps, the understandable reaction of a man who is fre¬ 
quently tormented by a prime minister who now has all 
the arts, crafts and gimmicks of politics at his fingertips, and 
may even, indeed, have elevated them to become his entire 
political philosophy. There are many who applaud Mr Heath 
for refusing to indulge in what they regard as a dirty trade. 
But Mr Heath is paying the penalty now. He has failed to 
achieve public affection or even, in some parts of the country, 
acceptance as a personality, and he cannot blame Mr Wilscm 
for that. 

The question now is not whether Mr Heath can succeed 
in doing in under three weeks what he has failed to do in just 
under five years. He is not going to make people like him. 
They will like him more, and suffer with him, if he loses 
—as they realised, in the end, that they liked Sir Alec after 
all. But that is the reverse of what Mr Heath wanui. If there 
were an easy answer to why the public obstinately refuses 
to take to Mr Heath it would have been found Jong ago,, 
when Mr Wilson and his Government were in one of thdr 
deep troughs. Mr Heath is, of course, too far^ removed from 
any previously known mould of Tory leader for the pubj^ 
or his own party, to respond to instinctively. It k not sirtk|iy 
that he has never been prime minkter, although obvicnisty 
Sir Alec’s year of office would have been invaluable to him. 
It is that too many people still do not know what thk music- 
loving bachelor wkose hobby Ls yachting is doing in politics, 
and because he can be so obviously uncomfortable perform¬ 
ing the public rit^s of politics they have come to expect him 
to make them feel uncomfortable, too. He does not inspire 
awe, as an arktck:rat might, and he does not seek affection or 
approval ; he djiks not even try to con his way to political 
power. The Biitish electorate does not expect its public 
men to be shy,/as Mr Heath is. Strength k a virtue to many 
voters, espccia/iy Tory working class voters. Unadorned 
simplicity k nbt. It was Sir Alec who spoke of "straight 
talk” back k 1963 : yet when he resigned in 1965 the 
opinion polls ^owed the electorate believing that Mr Wilson 
was more principled than he. If that k still the electorate’s 
belief Mr H^ath cannot win. $0 he k right to fight on thk 
main grounc/ : to put it to the test there, without deception. 

The real/failure of Mr Heath’s political campaign in the 
past five ytfars k that he has not made hk motivadng force 
plain to thjt electorate. It might be argued that Mr Wilson’s 
own motinting force is, objectively, equally obscure, but 
whereas thf number of pqatple who can idendfy thcmselvi^ 
or their chldren with^Mr Wilson might run into millions, it ts 
difficult to believe that them are thousands who idendfy with 
Mr Heak. Mr Wilson k the bright boy from around the 
comer w&o has made good, but has not forgotten or repu¬ 
diated old neighbourhood, family and friends. But even 
the yacbkmen must wonder about the music bit with Mr 
Heath. Indeed, outside the south of England. Mr Heath’s 
life k bsrely understood. The abrasive man turns out to have 
no ed^fis of character by which he can be readily idendfied. 
Even Id hk politics he makes no coiiccs^ns. It has some¬ 
times leemcd as if he would i^her be ri^t than be prime 
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minister. That was largely what was wrong with his cam¬ 
paign in 1966^ as it was with Sir Alec's in 1964. 

Mr Heath is not going to try to ingratiate himself with 
the electorate at this stagie of the game ; it is both far too 
late and totally out of character. Sopfic Tories are hoping, 
wishfully, that Mr Heath does not need a personal break¬ 
through for them to win, but in the ab^nce of a major issue 
that catches the popular imagination—*Vhilc the world cup 
is on—it is difficult to sec how the election can turn on any¬ 
thing other than the choice between Mr Wilson and Mr 
Heath. Both have shown themselves more than willing to 
accept the fight on those terms, and as both of them will 
basically be trying to stop the other from becoming prime 
minister, when the campaign proper opens next week it is 
likely to be personal and bitter. One man’s style will be the 
other man’s defeat. 

Perhaps the political future of neither of them will be 
settled on June 18th ; a great deal will depend on the 
size of the majority. If either loses narrowly, both will be 
safe until after the following general election, and Mr Wilson 
will have to lose by what, at the moment* seems an impos¬ 
sibly large margin before his leadership of the Labour party 
is at any real risk. If he does lost% he will be blamed for 
calling the election nine months before he needed to, but 
hi.s party knows that the pressures he eventually came under 
for a June election were too powerful to resist. Mr Heath is 


in by no means as safe a pbsition, H the Tories win he 15 
made. But if the Tories lose badly ht will be htdd 
responsible, and deservedly so. He will be blamed for 
what he is, and for what he has refused to beonne^ Md 
although it is hard to see any immediate successor who !^uld 
do the job as well, besides pleasing the Tory party 
is possible that, if faced with a certain five years of* oppod- 
tion, he would anticipate the party’s wish for a change. Mr 
Heath might rather be right than win, but the Tory party 
will always prefer to win. 

Because he starts so far behind, Mr Heath must make all 
the running, and if Mr Wilson strikes top form Mr Heath 
may find himself doing a lot of running just to stand still. 
If Mr Wilson’s judgment of the national mood is correct 
Mr Heath has not only to overcome the voters’ doubts about 
him personally, but also force them to overcome their own 
complacency with life generally and rekindle enthusiasm for 
social and economic change. And he must do it all with the 
seriousness, openness and lack of artifice which he has both 
promised and which is his style, a style which he cannot 
change. He has not had the good fortune, which once 
seemed likely, that the Labour Government would actually 
lose the election for him, so that his merits could shine effort¬ 
lessly in office and come to be accepted. He has to rely on 
the good sense of the Britisli electorate to take him as he is. 
And that is asking a lot this .summer. 



Custodians of Complacency ? 

Labour's social administration has not been noticeably radical or 
even successful. But British society has swallowed 
changes without becoming unstable—which is quite a point 



The easiest, cheapest criticism to make of a socialist party 
in office is that it succumbs to a fixation with economic 
problems and loses its passion for reforming society. Bedazzled 
by its own election promises of technological and planned 
efficiency, benumbed by an economic crisis which it failed 
to resolve for far too long, the Labour Government was 
bound to lay itself open to this charge from adherents who 
have retreated from the unpleasant comproiniscs of govern¬ 
ment to the fringes of the party. This inevitability does not 
lesson the .sting of their attack. But the harskest measure to 
lay alongside Labour’s social policy record is one marked 
off according to the ideals of the intellectual wing that the 
party was so fortunate to possess in such streagth in 1964. 
The Labour Government would not be proved to have 
failed in social policy by a proof that it had* failed to be 
socialist. 

Nor do its failures to fulfil its 1964 and 1966 manifestoes 
provide an indictment. Those half a million houses a year 
that have not materialised, that incomes guaran^e that has 
disappeared, those classes of less than 30 children that 
have not appeared and those prescription charge.^ that have 
reappeared, do not add up to a finding of guilty because 
they can be pilloried as broken pledges. It is not \up to the 
Labour party to wave aside such discrepancies, since both 
parties arc ready enough to treat the fulfilment of\a pledge 
as an unmitigated success and cite their opponents’ yapses as 
unmixed failures. But the Government’s record—asbpposcd 
to its credibility and the credibility of any pledges it makes 
now—should not be judged by its failure to live ub to its 
traditional philosophy or to its election promises. Th^t is to 
run the risk of judging it only from the viewpoint of a 
disillusioned supporter or dedicated opponent. \ 


There are three questions for the electorate to ask. The 
first is whether the Government has, consciously or 
unconsciously, allowed any previous progress towards a 
caring and more equitable society to be emded away. Thus 
the attack mounted by the Child Poverty Action Group 
this spring, that the gap between the poorest and tlie 
average had actually increased under Labour, was more 
than a prod to the old Fabian consciences of certain cabinet 
ministers. The home truths that the CPAG produced in 
support of this attack do not of course mean that the poor 
have actually become poorer under Labour, even in real 
term.*;—although for certain groups of low-paid workcre with 
families the CPAG was arguing just that—unless one believes 
that poverty can only ever be defined in relation to other 
people’s wealth. 

But the failure to reduce, or even maintain, the differential 
between the low-paid and pensioners on the one hand 
and the average wage earners on the other is a real increase 
in inequality, which becomes more apparent as wages spiral, 
and a serious indictment of the Government. It must be 
set off against Labour’s considerable achievements in 
introducing eamings-related sickness benefits, relaxing the 
earnings rules for pensioners and the massive increase in 
social security expenditure. (Even if the rate of increase 
was not in fact much changed from that of the past couple 
of years of Tory administration, it is quite hard enough to 
maintain a rate of increase, which means increasing the 
total by ever larger absolute amounts.) Again, the slump in 
housing completions and new starts should not be treated just 
as a broken election pledge ; the point is that housing 
shortages bear harshest on the low-paid, and must be set 
off against, , for example, the Government’s introi!uction of 
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housing improvement grants. 

The CPAG*s almost surgical removal t)f the gilt ba^ not, 
as in the disastrous, dead days of the ig 29 ^]^tSkir kitoihi- 
stration, revealed a gingerbread government swallowed up 
by the administrative machine to the harsh neglect of its own 
supporters, although it has on occasions di^laycd a similar 
paralysis of will. The second, underprivileged nation that 
then formed Labour’s standing army no longer exists. The 
bulk of Labour support comes from its (the lion’s ?) share 
of the majority sandwiched between two minorities, the 
privileged and the underprivileged. Already in Mr 

Richard Grossman was maintainmg that the speed at which 
money could be redistributed from the average wage earner 
to the disabled, the low paid, the unemployed and the old 
depended on the rate of growth. (The lesson that the easy 
socialist alternative of scraping it all off the rich was no 
longer adequate on its own had already begun to be learned 
by the Attlee government—although, predictablf, it has 
quietly been forgotten in the composition of Labour’s 
depressing election manifesto). 

This happens to be a strand of thought that runs through 
the Tories’ election manifesto. So the pre-election policies, 
if not necessarily the promises, of the two parties become 
remarkably similar. Neither is keen to please its supporters 
among a minority at the expense of the ill-humour of 
the majority. The Labour Government, for' example, has 
not raised the traditionally unpopular family allowances, 
which badly need to be increased to protect the low-paid and 
to counteract any disincentive to work induced by raising 
supplementary benefit. In education, it has placated (or 
fooled) its intellectual critics by its commitment to compre¬ 
hensive education. Its commitment to reduce classes to 
under 3 a pupils was not particularly important, so it docs 
not matter that it has been left to the teachers to caterwaul 
about that. It docs matter that its failure to replace slum 
primary schools at a rate even comparable with that planned 
by Sir Edward Boyle in the last years of the Tory admini¬ 
stration has been barely noticed. 

This comparison is obviously relevant, since the second 
question for the politically detached is naturally whether 
the Labour Government’s social policy has developed at a 
better rate than could have been expected under the Tories, 
and whethei' pr not it will do so in the future. In its 
management of the national health service the Labour 
Government is an easy winner. Labour inherited from the 
Conserv'atives a hospital building plan that was imprecise 
and quite inadequately costed, and which was anyway 
long overdue. The 1962 hospital building plan was Mr 
Enoch Powell’s. But it was Mr Kenneth Robinson who 
translated aspiration into reality ; and he retained his capital 
programme despite the post-devaluation cuts, at the small 
price of reimposing prescription charges. The^ proportion of 
gross national income spent on the health service has risen 
to over 5 per cent for die first time since 1948 ; throughout 
the early 1950 s it was below 4 per cent. Mr Robinson also 
rescued general practice from a high tide of discontent. But 
the squabble over the Govemmeht’s apparent tardiness in 
delaying the report on doctors’ pay, n<yW to appear next 
Thursday, hail caused this to rise a bit again. 

In education the r^ord is far less clear, even beneiath the 
foam raised ov^ the conlprehensive issue. The Government 
faifcd .to put up the school leaving age to 16 , s£s promiEftd ; 
this was an important reform planned since the 1944 
and its postponement is as much a bad mark aS the Tories’ 
failure to do so was' a mark against But ;tl^ vast 
sion of higher, and in particular further, is eeitainl]^ 

a credit, even if fuller education was bit die poit- ^ 

devaluation Kmits on local authority eapehdfenie* a*id even 
if this is a deVelopm^t tO which both parties am dedicated^ 


The Government has been slow to respond to the demands 
foi^' nu^ry a^oqling, and hs urban programme 
does nOT mlilde up lor the slow rate of building of 
primary schools. 

In social security, in comparison with the 
of the health service, the Labour Government se^na^D 
have suffered a paralysis of will. One can point 
of efficient planning' and of sufficient surveys, the 
and costed programme for action which vani^ed into diin 
air to be replaced by tjoo long^ and too slow analyses of 
poverty. It has made some bad mistakes ; fust on a list 
of these, not only for economic reasons, must come its 
disastrous pensions plan. The abandonment of the idea 
of the incomes guarantee was a conscious decision ; the 
Tories have now committed themselves to the valuable idea 
of a negative income tax. But nowhere more than in social 
security is it more true that both parties now have the 
problem of educating their supporters towards social 
le^onsibiiity ; the Tories away from too-harsh, self-defeating 
means tests,. Labour towards discriminatory benefits (of which 
family allowances allied with clawback taxes are one land). 

If Labour had tp rely 0 x 1 its record in these traditional, 
departmental fields its social policy would be a picture 
painted almost entirely in terms of rapidly rising public 
expenditure for depressingly small results. But there is a third 
compulsory question at which the Government docs rather 
better. It may seem an odd defence of a left-wing govern¬ 
ment that it has been a good guardian of a stable and 
cohesive society, but then it is odd to think of Mr Wilson’s 
administration as a left-wing government. And -this is at the 
same time its remaining defence. 

The) does not mean that the Government has been opposed 
to change. It has contributed to a more humane society. It 
has given its help to the reform of laws orf abortion, homo¬ 
sexuality and divorce, and the abolition of the death penalty. 
Tliese are valuable Changes. Mr Robinson was the fiinst 
Minister of Health to give his official blessing to birth control. 
Arguably, the Government’s efforts for the refonn of 
local government should be given a place in this record 
of a less rigid society. There are minuses, of course ; the 
crime rate h^ continued to increase and the limit on 
police recruitment at one crucial moment was a bad mistake. 
There has been an increase in violent demonstratiohi^ and 
an acutely depressing intolerance among the young, but 
in a period when Bntish society increasingly takes its tune 
from other cduntries which have suffered far worse 
escalations of protest, the Government’s handling of, for 
example, the anti-Vietnam demonstration of October, 1968 , 
was a vindication of British society (although its handling 
of the Springboks’ cricket tour has b^n far less happy). 
The Government’s handling of the sktxatibn in Northern 
Ireland, too long allowed to simmer with the lid an, has 
earned it a good deal of admiration. Its handling of the 
issues of race and immigration may have looked like shoddy 
compromise to both its supporters and opponents, but has 
avoided a glaring rift in society. 

Not all Sic Tories* aiticisms of a permissive society, or 
their prophecies of a disintegrating ope,, Jiayeufallen on fertile 
ground, however successful, at first, it looked as if they 
were going to be clectorally. A good deal of the credit must go 
to Mr Heath, for his restraint in not eitploiting the more 
emodbnal of these issues. But some must ^ to the Govem^ 
ment, for maintaining a complacent—perhaps too complacent 
—^society. Mr Wilson may also be ^ing the right way to 
crejlte a new kind of strife-ridden society, as soarii^ 
industrial whges generate bitterness and discemtent amemg 
thdsk Cohtributbn cannot be measured in the same 

tcimfr^^teacheis, nurses, cleaners, civil servants, and/so forth* 
But that is suiother, and partly economic, story. 
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Brezhnev the Inscrutable 

Will he or won't he make Herr Brandt a real offer? Has he got a policy for 
Europe at all ? Or is he really thinking about something else? 


When you sec Nato men in a huddle these days, you can 
bet that they are talking about the inscrutable Mr Brezhnevas 
European strategy. They were doing it again in Rome this 
week. What are the Russians really up to? The allies’ foreign 
ministers asked each other this question for two days, and 
apparently ended as short of positive answers as they had 
started. They plumped for Mr Michael Stewart’s suggestion 
that the search for answers should be left to officials who, in 
“ multilateral exploratory contacts,” might or might not find 
a basis for more formal discussions of European problems 
(sec page 35). 

Those about to embark on that search will not have an 
easy time. The present diplomatic picture in Europe is full 
of contiadictions and loose ends. Consider Germany first. 
The Kassel meeting last week between the two German heads 
of government was a good thing in that/it took place at all; 
pessimists had expected Herr Stoph to pull out at the last 
moment on some pretext or other. But what actually happened 
at Kassel was not encouraging. Herr Brandt’^ 2o-point plan 
got short shrift from Herr Stoph, who just dug in and kept 
insisting on full recognition for east Germany as a precondi¬ 
tion for any other talks and airangemcnts. The tone of east 
German propaganda now indicates that another east-west 
German meeting should not be expected for some time. 

A quite different atmosphere of old-world courtesy and 
friendliness apparently prevails in Moscow. Chancellor 
Brandt’s special envoy, Herr Egon Bahr, has persuaded the 
Bonn cabinet that after 14 meetings with Mr Gromyko he 
has cleared the way for full-scale talks about a Russo-German 
non-aggression treaty. But compare this with the complete 
lack of progress at the four-power talks in Berlin. 

On the credit side again, Herr Brandt can claim the thaw 
in the Polish attitude to Germany, and the chance that the 
resumption of diplomatic talks about talks ” l>etwccn the 
two countries in June (economic talks were resumed a few 
days ago) may bring nearer the full normalisation of relations 
which is one of the main aims of Bonn's Ostpolitik. And that 
could lead to a thaw in relations with other east European 
states that arc now waiting to see the outcome of tfie Polisli- 
German talks, notably Hungary, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. 
But the fact remains that, after six months of, intensive 
activity, Herr Brandt ha.s not yet obtained from his cast 
Europ>can interlocutors a single concrete concession that could 
be set against the various small but significant gestures that 
he has made. True, his policy has had a tremendous psycho¬ 
logical impact not only on the peoples of eastern Europe bui 
on their ailing communist parties as well. But that very fact 
may make the Russian leaders, who still decide the foreign 
policy of eastern Europe, pause even longer before authorising 
any real concessions. 

Mr Brezhnev and his colleagues certainly have strong 
economic motives for keeping Herr Brandt friendly and well- 
disposed towards them at the moment. Financial and technolo¬ 
gical co-operation yvith west Germany looms large in present 
Russian economic calculations. It might be of crucial value 
to Russia itself in j-ts present economic difficulties; it might 
also help Russia to keep its grip on eastern Eiirqpe. 

The Russians know that German industry., which is now 
feeling the pinch of Japanese competition everywhere in the 
world, has an active interest in the cast European markets, 


afid notably the huge Russian market. But they also know 
that, to obtain the kind of German co-operation they want, 
they must offer Bonn a few political baits too. After all, the 
Bonn government could very easily frustrate any attempts 
by Gennan industrial firms themselves to establish closer links 
with the Russians. 

But it is very doubtful whether the Russians could offer 
anything that would really interest Bonn. They would almost 
certainly shrink from the kind of concessions which would 
produce a much freer east-west flow of goods and people. 
In fact they arc actively promoting economic and military 
integration as a means of strengthening their hold over 
eastern Europe. Their actual lack of success, especially in 
economic matters, docs not alter their evident determination 
to achieve as much integration as possible. 

That {Soviet determination sets clear limits to one of the 
declared aims of Bonn’s Ostpolitik : “to enlarge the area of 
private and public freedom in eastern Europe, including east 
Germany,” as a distinguished west German formulated it 
recently before a British audience. Any significant eiiiargemenl 
of the area of freedom in east Germany would obviously 
produce a movement away from Moscow’s domination and, 
very probably, towards some kind of connixtion with west 
Germany. The demonstration of support for Herr Brandt in 
Erfurt when he went there to meet Herr Stoph in March 
showed how limited is the room for manoeuvre for the east 
German leaders—and for their Russian patrons. 

The Italian magazine UEuropco gave great offence in 
Moscow the other day by stating, according to Pravda, that 
Russia intends in the 1970s to “ temporise ” until an obvious 
superiority of forces is ensured and then to accelerate the 
time of “ decisive actions.” Pravda called this “ A pitiful 
new attempt to intimidate gullible people.” The use of the 
mighty Pravda hammer to smash such a nut suggests un¬ 
usual sensitivity in Moscow. And this kind of Russian reaction 
makes* people in the west sit up and think. They watch— 
admittedly with some scepticism—Russia’s attempts to get 
on better terms with Bonn. They follow its diplomatic 
offensive about a European security conference. And some 
feci ready to give Moscow the benefit of the doubt. This 
particularly applies to some smaller countries whidi would 
like to use a conference to voice their own interests, which 
they see as threatened, or at best ignored, by the superpowers. 

The present Russian involvement in the Middle East 
casts a curious light on these initiatives. So does the renewed 
Russian pressure on Rumania indicated by President 
Ceausescu’s sudden trip to Moscow. Is Russia strengthening 
its southern flank against the po.s$ibility of a Middle Eastern 
flare-up ? If so, what conclusions should the Jugoslavs draw ? 
Or the Albanians ? (They have already huddled closer to 
the Jugoslavs^ and even started talking to the Greeks.) 

Many of the answeps to the questions about Russia’s forei^ 
policy may not become clear for some time* This is the Soviet 
Union’s nearest equivalent to an American presidential year. 
Until the new leaders, officially emerge at the a4th Soviet 
party congress (or the old ones are confirmed), there may not 
be much diplomfic movement in Moscow.. But when the 
picture becmies cleafer^ those Natp specialists will peer at 
it very anxiously ^to see whether the recently established view 
of .Russia as a cautious and responsible world power still holds, 
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And wc don’t, of course, provide them. 

We have other ways pf helping a company to cope with 
a small budget. 

Other techniques for stimulating business. 

Like providing venture capital at the right 
stimulate growth. , ^ ' 

And information at the right tioie to hi^ p^^l^hiiness 
venture?. I 

And investment experience to help resoiirc^to grow. 
And knowledge of the whole field of „ 

finance. ' “*■ 


If there’s one thing that distinguishes us from oiir 
competitors, it’s the personal stamp wc put on all 
our services., 

Wc believe that you can’t really know a merchant bank 
tiU a mj^chant ^nk lo^s yo^ 

So riw write to u$ for a personal chat labout tfi^; 
various^swj'talwe provide. Find out the kmd,t^, 
peopUjj^isw. ' • 

Ej^ ^cide that our special brand.c^isi^^ 
hWjp'your business, aticast 


AWsunri^mtandings about 
But any good merchant bank provides scriSi^ ' ^wc think that’s the least yoii 
What other incentives do Klemvyort should ifAgect Bpom a merchant banto... ' 


*' 20 Fench^iith’5tit^t= 

Brusseh • Geneva • Gi 





■^ Sedey" New York • SheflSeld' * ■■ 
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ELECTION BRITAIN 


The cries of old London: cotne 
buy our pretty promises 

If the gencrtil election campaign can be term in office as an opportunity to build 
said to have started this 'week, it was on the inevitable firm foundations. It is an 


voluntary not compulsory means. 

Apart from the ports, nationalisation, in 
the old sense, is out. There is increased 
stress on partnership between public and 
private enterprise. There is no proposal 
for a wealth tax, nor indeed any other 
specific tax proposals whidi might fetter 
a future Labour Chancellor. No mention, 
either, of negative income tax, although 
saluted verbally as a “wonderful idea,” 


almost with a yawn and certainly with a 
stutter. Both Labour and the Tories 
presented their manifestoes to a far from 
eager world; Mr Heath extolling his 
printed document in a manner verging on 
the sedate on Tuesday, and Mr Wilson 
addressing a press conference 45 minutes 
late with duplicated copies still being 
handed out to journalists on Wednesday 
evening. Lord Byers rushed the Liberal 
one out on Thursday morning, after Mr 
Thorpe had been fogged off from his 
planned helicopter tour of the West 
Country. 

All manifestoes liave certain common 
qualities. Their style is declamatory, belli¬ 
gerent, wall-eyed. They are all impatient 
of qualifications, and die greater the 
distance from power the fewer the quali¬ 
fications. Generalities speak louder— 
and more safely—than precise commit¬ 
ments. Assertion is more popular than 
justification. Ibeir purpose and their cir¬ 
culation is limited. Their fomial launching 
by the party leaders is the occasion for a 
splash of publicity, cerebral commentary 
and photographic cliches. They are the 
cause of argument and smear by the 
protagonists. They provide a crib for 
inadequate candidates. 

The tone of Labour’s manifesto—“ Now 
Britain’s Strong—Let’s Make It Great To 
Live In ^is neither defensive nor apolo¬ 
getic. It assumes a posture of pride in 
achievements to date and sees a further 



attitude wbidi Mr Wilson has been prac¬ 
tising in recent public appearances. He has 
obviously been pleased with his perfor¬ 
mances and there will be more of the same. 

Failure to deliver the goca^ promised 
in 1966 is swept aside with predictable 
references to the economic m^s of 1964. 
The manifesto last time raised the banner 
of ftiir employment and said that “ Labour 
has always insisted that this can and will 
be ensured through intelligent manage¬ 
ment of the economy.” What then of the 
present postwar peak of unemployment ? 
The manifesto says merely that “ unem¬ 
ployment today is laigely a problem of 
the development and intermediate areas ” 
and talks of the need to pursue a vigorous 
policy of regional development. In 1966, 
of course, there were also repeated 
mentions of the national plan. Now there 
is only a ritualistic bob in the general 
direction of planning. 

But perhaps the Labour document is at 
its niosit bland and Wilsonian in the 
following paragraph : 

Devaluation inevitably pujihed up prices 
—as we warned It would db. Even so, as 
a result of Government vigilance, prices 
rose much less than they otherwise would 
have done. If wage increases were now to 
be linked to increases in production, wc 
should be able to look forward to greater 
price stability. 

7 'he Prime Minister was not able to say 
on Wednesday how this would be 
achieved, except that it would be by 



but one which has defeated all who have 
tried to make a reality of it. 

An examination of the Conservative 
manifesto—“ A Better Tomorrow ”— 
reveals the party as possessing much the 
same attitudes as in 1966, spelling out a 
similar programme, but taking many more 
words to do it. As then, Mr Heath’s fore¬ 
word places a premium on honesty and 
expresses scorn for trivial government by 
gimmidc (see page 15). As before, the 
Tories are attacking the Government’s 
record, but this time a Government with 
almost a full term behind it. Now they 
can present themselves as reformers, who 
will give Britain a new deal. 

But their prescription reads like one 
which has been repeated from an old 
medical record. Remembering how the 
patient failed to respond last time, it 
might have been supposed that they would 
have given the treatment a new look, if 
not a new form. Yet, curiously, in pre¬ 
senting the manifesto, Mr Heath went out 
of his way to discourage a journalistic 
search for new ideas. His intent was to 
commend “ old friends,” underlining a 
sense of caution and responsibility. No 
gimmicks, no sensations, no instant vote- 
catchers. A rather unusual way of seizing 
the political initiative. 

All manifestoes promise the better life, 
but except for faster growth disagree on 
how to achieve it. The Tories now say 
they can do it—as they did in 1966—by 
keener competition, Lower taxes, better 
industrial rdations, massive retraining, 
improved efficiency in government and 
industry.' What they also said last time 
was diey would make “ a prices and 
incomes policy really effective.” This time 
the approach is somewhat different : 
“Labour’s compulsory wage control was 
a failure and we vml not repeat it.” 
One positive promise of competition— 
“give ind^endent airlines new opportu¬ 
nities to develop inter-city services ’ —has 
also disappear^ from view. Compared 
with 1966, when the exhortation was “ to 
work energetically foi entry ” into 
^vEurope, the references now are emphatic¬ 
ally cautious—“ our sole commitment is 
to negotiate ; no more, no less.” 
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Luboyr piromli^ 

Ecomny : 

Increase output and cmploymenf , 

Ctow t^; loopholes 

Incf^Rse contribution to national, revenue by 
the rich 

Ease tax burdens on those at the bottom of 
the scale ' 

r'' ■ , ‘i' 

InduitriBl relatioiii ' 

Strengths direct relation! between trade 
unkmi and the, Government - . 

Reshtroduce industrial relations ^bill 

Industrial progrMv 

Addiiitmal hnanOe for IRC, V . 

Consider establishment of a Cooperative 

Development Agency and also of a Holding 

and Deveiopment Company 

Set up 1 Commission on Industry 

Manpower 

Government investment must carry assurance 
that real share of any profit accrues to the 
nation 

Regional development 

Constant review of impact of Industrial 
Development Certificates 
fry to ensure office location plays a bigger 
part and stop speculative office building 

Transport 

Aim to double capacity of trunk road system 

by end of the 1980s 

Set up National Ports Authority 

Set up Airways Board 

Seek to establish strong regional airline 


Tory promises 

Economy 

Progressive and substantial ruts in income 

tax and surtax 

Abolish SET 

Atjolish betterment levy 

Consider replacing purchase tax by value 

added tax (with exemptions) 

Government spending 

Reduce number of ministers 
Reduce civil scrvkrt? 

Abolish Lane) ComTnission 

Inflation 

No statutory wage control 

Forbid all unjustified price rises in jniblic 

sector 

Industrial relalions 

Make agreements between unions and 

cmployctt legally binding 

New registrar of trade unions and employers’ 

organisations 

Secret ballot and cooling-off period of not 
less than 60 days in disputes seriously 
endangering national interest 

Industrial progress 

Sharpen disclosure requirements in public 
ctmpanies* accounts; reduce them for most 
private companies ‘ 

Repeal Induiltria'l Expansion Act 
Drastically' modify Industrial Reorganisation 
Coiporation Act 

Reduce state involvement in natibnallsed 
industries 

Regional dcTch^MBent 

Phase out regions! employment premium 

Im'tiatc study of dcvtlopmcnt area pod icy 

Food and fanniiv 

Keqp anmial price review, production ipants 
and marketing boards 


Food and Iwntfig . 

Stiick to prici^ 

grtints , 

Hmidng , ^Vt ‘ - 

Reverse housebuilding 
Extend too per ceijltmortgi^ 

Extend fair rents machinery to' , 

rented homes a 

^ np UHnui Renewal Agency ' ' * 

Extend pfidifty areas primpte . 
Encourage home ownerdiip ' / ■ 

Ediicition. \ 

Legislate agdltnt 11 plus seleocton ; • 

Put more resources, into primary scbobla and 
expand nursery scbpols , ^ 

Put forward new education biil to r^phet 
and subsequent acts, in ^rticular^ to 
brh^^arents and teachers into ^rt- 

^isc school leavi^ age to 16 in ,i97a 
Make an eany review of higher educarion and 
expand it further 

Social security 

Enact new pensions plan: new deal for 
women, and long term sick and disabled 
Review present system of family allowances 
and income tax child allowances 

Immimtion and Race Relations 
Review law relating to citizenship 
Give Race Relations Board powers of discre¬ 
tion in taking up complaints 

Scotland and Wales 

Encourage growth of Welsh or bilingual 
schools throughout Wales 


Introduce import levies 
Keep present support system (cost declining) 
during changeover for at least three years 
Free from rates all buildings used by famier 
for producing fot»d 

Housing 

Renegotiate housing sid>sidy system to concen¬ 
trate full weight of government assistance on 
worst areas 

Encourage sale of council houses to tenants 
Change system of government council house 
subsidies to provide adequate rent rebates for 
lenanis who cannot afford fair rents 

Education 

Shift emphasis of education budget to favour 
primary schools 

Maintain rights of local education authorities 
to decide what is best for own areas 
Encourage direct grant schools 

Socigl security 

Review retirement pensions every two years 
Improve benefits for seriously ill or disabled 
Ease earnings rule for retirement pensions 
Increase addition to pension earned by post¬ 
poning rctifoment 

Make pension rights fully transferable 
Graduate national insurance contributions 
Make public service and armed fprees pension 
increases payable at 55 
Increase pension^ of those who mrired before 
1956 to bring in line' with subsequent in¬ 
creases , , ,, 

Firm action to deal with of social 

security system 

Introduce stbemc based upon negative income 
tax to relate benefits to* family needs 

,1 ' , i . 

Imnugnttimi > 

Increase luitos* , 

yrith la^e immigrant 

Sit^(le system bf control over bveriseas 
immigration 


R^orm Scottish ideal : dn ^ 

baaik otthe Whatley -V' r 

feudal system of, laM tehum \ v i. 
Locul/fov^ritoaieiit ^ \v 

Carry through major rcoigimlsa^cijj' ■ 

Produce green paper on Jdcal taSta^on '' 
Extend ombudsman princi^e Ideal 
gdi^ernmcn^ , 

l^weefonu' 

Enable ^courts to handle increased volunw df 
work 

Continue the wayk of the, Law Comm^sion 
Ensure that people with modest meatM can^ 
obtain legal help 

Pollution 

Increase derelict land clearance programme 
from £2 million to £6 mrillion by 1974 
Reduce aircraft noise 
Legislate for control over pesticides 
Introduce new controls over industrial and 
human effluent 

Leisure 

Encourage design of schcxds to act as multi¬ 
purpose sports centres 

Hoqsc of Lords 

Introduce reform of the J<ords 

Foreign affairs 

Join EEC provided Britisli and essential 
Commonwealth inicrcsts arc safeguarded 
Devotr i juT cent of gnp to aid by 1975 
Work towards ban on nuclear testing^ inier- 
national agreements to outlaw biological 
weapons and to prevent depths of the 
sea being used for warlike pur|)<)se.s 


Home Secretary 10 have complete control 
over entry of individuals ^ 

Allow Com moil wealth immigrants already 
here to be joined by wives and young children 
Limit future work permits to specific job in 
specific area for fixed j)eriod 
Assist Commonwealth immigrants washing to 
return to countries of origin without harass¬ 
ment or eom pulsion 

Scotland 

Give Scottish people greater say in own affairs 
Report of Douglas-Home commiiioe, includ¬ 
ing proposal fpr Scottish Convention, to form 
basis for legislation 

Local government 

Reform of structure, providing two tiers, but 
only after full consultation 
Honour recnmmeiidaiions of boundaries 
commissions . 

Law and order 

Strengthen police force 
Restore pri^n building programme 
Modernise and clarify law to deal with 
offences of forcible entry, obstnictiun and 
violent offences concerning public order 
Change law to oblige violent demonstrators or 
criniinals causing injury or damage to com¬ 
pensate victims 

Set up inquiry into law affecting trespass 
Review Official Secrets Act to* make govern*- 
ment more op<*fi and more accountable > '' 

Amend law to remove discrimination against 
women 

Sport 

Make Sports Council an independent bbdy ’ 

Foreign Affnirs 

Join EEC if^ right terma can be, negotiated 
Discuss with ComtoonwcAhh, allies ctc^.pro¬ 
posals for British forces to stay in or return 
to south-east Aria and Persian ftulf ' 

Try again to negotiate Rhodesian settlement 
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The Liberals. 


Fighting the^'north 


At the iq6(’) general election the Liberals’ 
gained two seals in the north of England : ^ 
Colne Valley from Labour with a swing 
of 6.()% and Cheadle from the Coiiser^ 
vatives with a swing of 7.6%. L^nlike 
West Holton and West Huddersfield, their 
former citadels which fell in 1964, the 
falderals won them in three-cornered 
contests. Was this merely a flash in thff'i 
pan or will it happen again on June 18th? 
I'here is certainly little .similarity between 
Colne Valley and Cheadle and no 
evident conmum social base on which to 
build a Libcra’l revival. 

C^.oIne \ a I ley is a rugged West Riding 
ino(>iland ((Jiistituencv Ciwering about 
forty square miles with a predominantly 
woiking class electorate, who live in small 
industrial villages like Saddleworth, 
Slaithwaite and Meltham. The woollen 
industry still employs about 40 per cent 
of the p(q)ulatit)n. David Hrown has an 
export award-winning tractor factory at 
Melton and coal is mined at Denby Dale 
in the eastern end of the constituency 
near Barnsley. 'Mie Labour party has 
deep, root.^ in Colne Valley which date 
hack to the iBqos when the docker.s' 
leader, T'om M.miq hmght the Lil;eral 
railway king, Sir James Kit.son, and lost. 
As early as 1907, when Victor (irayson 
stormed home as an Independent Sociali.st 
in a famous by-election, the constituency 
showed its disillusionment w'ith tlie old 
f/il>-Lahi.sm. With the exception of iqiji 
Colne V’alley returned a Labour MR at 
everv election since 19iB until 1968— 
Philip Snowden being its most famou.s 
memher. 

In contrast Cheadle is an affluent, 
amorphous con.stituency of over ioB,ooo 
electors whicli .sprawls like an arc .south 
of Stockport from the edge of Manchester 
airport the foothills of tlie peak district 
at Mellor. From its fonnalion in iq“>o the 
Cheadle seat returned a Tory MP until 
iqfifi. Indeed, only fen years ago it was 
the .seventh safest Tory seat in the country 
wnth a majority of over if>,ooo. 'Die lush 
))astures of Hazle Orovc, Marplc and 
Bramhall, with tfieir middle class 
suburbanites who commute to Manclie.ster, 
seemed imprcgnahle from Liberal over- 
tui*cs despite the \ ague talk of there being 
a Guardian belt of Liberal-minded 
solicitors, doctors and academics. 

In both '.seats much of the Lil)eral 
success came fronx sheer, dogged per.se- 
verance and hard work. Mr Richard 
Wainwright, an amiable JL,eeds chartered 
accountant, nursed the Colne Valley for 
nearly ten years before achieving his 
victory, although he regards his break¬ 
through into second place l^ehiod Labour 
in the March, 1963, by-electi6ir'.as the 
crucial turning point! ’On that occaMOh 
>thc' National Opinion Pp}L was com- 
xtlisstdnt^d to prove to stubborn Tories that 
th^ir vote was a wanted one, and the only 
way to ke^ Lal>qur .oujf 'was to vote 
Liberal. In fact, over four contests 



since 1959 the Tory vote fell from 29.9% 
to 8,3% in 1966, while I.abour held 
steady throughout at around 43%. It 
seems few electors have deserted Labour 
to join the Liberal fold, even though 
Mr Wainwright projects a more radical 
image than Lady Violet Bonham Carter 
when she contested the seat, unsucce.ss- 
fully, with Tory support in 1951. 

As a methodist lay preacher, Mr 
Wainwright evokes a response from the 
still influential chapels (there are over 80 
in the constituency) although he denies the 
Labour charge of using the pulpit as a 
political platform. The Labour machine 
is confident of regaining the .seat with an 
able outsider, Mr David Clark, a politics 
don from Salford university. But Mr 
Wainwright has undoubtedly something 
of a persrmal following. His fxlend of 
radical talk and empha.si 5 on thrift and 
self-reliance goes down well in the tight- 
knit Colne Valley communities, even if 
free trade and temperance no longer have 
the pull they had in Snowden’s dfty. With 
the help of a frieneWy local press Mr 
Wainwright has built himself up as a 
doughty champion of -Colne Valley 
interests against London--based regional 
planners who feel that encouraging new 
indu.stiy to the valleys makes no economic 
sense. But his victory this time may 
depend on the va^arie.s of the Tory vote, 
for the more votes the Tories poll the 
nuirc chance of a Labour victory; Which 
is an ironic, if unpalatable, fact lor those 
Liberals who profes.s to see their party as 
the most radical in British politics. 

Much of the Liberal success in Cheadle 
also came from a great deal of ground 
work. Dr Michfiiel Winstanley, a popular 
local television'peritonality and one-time 
cricket corre.spondent of the Manchester 
Evening wot in 1966 with some¬ 

thing of a ^rtonal vote, but hisi' success 
was mainly, ^ue jo. the .i^orts of a tocal 
solicitor, Mr Roger Cuss, who.was ui^ble 
to stand in 1966 because, of his bunness 
commitments and who is .%hti|^g Nant- 
wicii tliis time. He worked away in 
Cheadle for over ten years and in 1964 
polled the highest Linei^l vote in The 
copnfry-ra5,4?td: This sticeWs war based 
on; solid founda^lk pf loCa! govern¬ 
ment election victone.s, for by 19^ there 


were 58 Liberals to 25 Tories on the four 
urban district councils in the Cheadle 
constituency. Dr Winstanley see.s his seat 
as Manchester’s Orpington and predicts 
he will be able to hold on this tinie by 
decimating the Labour vote, which was 
16% in 1966. But there are doubts. The 
Liberal onslaught in the early 1960.S 
benefited from a complacent and ram¬ 
shackle Tory organisation and the 
unpopularity of the sitting member, Mr 
William Shepherd, who antagonised 
many lopl Tories by his failure, among 
other things, to .stand up for the cotton 
interest. Toclay the situation ha.s changed. 
'I'he Tories have made an appreciable 
recovery in local elections and their 
organisation has been overhauled. Mr 
loin Xormanton, the Tory candidate, 
and president of the British Textile 
Phnployers As.sociation, feels the Liberal 
bubble has burst and that he is fighting 
an “ irrelevance ” in national politics. 
While Dr Winstanley has proved himself 
to be an indefatigable MP his Tory 
opponent feels he is too parochial for 
Cheadle. As in the Colne Valley the 
result this time may depend on what 
happens to the third party candidate. If 
Mr Roger Stott, a local post office 
engineer, can hold the Labour vote, the 
Tories may romp home. 

The Liberals have attempted to straddle 
class politics in the north of England by 
making a community appeal. It can pay 
dividends, if only for 'a brief time, but 
it requires boundless energy, a reacliness 
to take up every local issue however slight 
or contradictory, and complacency aiKl 
neglect by the other parties. It is, unlikely 
that the Liberals will achieve more 
victories on the 1966 .scale this time, and 
although tliey may hold Coln^ Valley, 
Cheadle looks doubtful. The only con¬ 
solation to the Liberals .might come in 
Liverpool Wavertree where .Councillor 
Cyril Carr has chalked up some impres¬ 
sive local election victories—in this 
month’s borough elections th^ 
had a 42% poll in t|ie wards that .cover 
the constituency. But snch ,,4' victory 
would be seen less as an expansion lor 
Liberalism, more as the fihiir nafil iii thfe 
Coffin of Liverpool’s old Cphservidlve 
tradition. 
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Counting themselves out: Shinwetl, Griffiths. 


Parliament _ 

Farewell to all that 


For at least 74 MPs the farewells at the 
flouse of Commons on Thursday evening 
were final. Sonie may hope to return 
acn:>s.s the lobby to the House of Lords, 
but all had announced they did not intend 
to seek re-election to the Commons. For 
most of them the decision was voluntary: 
age, health or disillusionment had over¬ 
taken them; only a handful went with 
bitterness that they had been forced out 
by their local parties. 

Of the 48 I.iihour MPs who had 
derided to call it a day the most notable 
personality was the 85-year-old Manny 
Shin well, one of the original red Olyde- 
siders, who wound up as Minister of 
Defence in the Attlee government, and 
did Mr Wilson a turn a.s Chairman of the 
parliamentary Labour party after 1964. 
He will be missed : and some of his col¬ 
leagues on the Labour front bench will 
miss him with relief. Also notable among 
the Labour old timers to retire was Mr 
Jim Griffiths, the gentle man who was 
once deputy leader of the Labour party, 
and Mrs Bes$ie^Braddock, scourge of the 
left on the national executive of the Labour 
party. 

Two reasonably .senior ministers had 
alsn had enough : Mr Anthony Green- 
wfKxl, a universally acknowledged nice 
man but an ineffective minister, finally 
resigned as Minister of Housing to join 
the C^oinmonwealth Development Cor¬ 
poration, and Miss Alice Bacon, a staunch 
Gaitskellite who was for many years the 
dead hand on the Labour party’s pub¬ 
licity effort, gave up being a minister of 
state at the Department of Education. 
Miss Peggy Herbison, a former Minister 
of Pensions, also decided to retire, as did 
Mr Kenneth Robin.son, who was a good 
Minister of Health (see page 16), 

The Conservatives have lost, and can 
ill afford to do so, Sir Edward Boyle, 
who is to become vice-chancellor of Leeds 
University. His readines.s to adopt 
minority causes endeared *hiin to all 
liberals as much as it infuriated the right 
wing rank and file' at Tory party con¬ 
ferences; in the end he had almo.st suc¬ 
ceeded in converting even them to the 
idea that comprehensive schools were not 



Greenwood, Becon, ' Boyle ond Birch 


wholly the work of the Devil. To balance 
Sir Edward, the Tories also lost Sir Cyril 
Black; coippany director, teetotaller and 
an.ti-pomogpnaphist on the grand scale. 
Another who will be missed from the Tory 
benches is Mr Nigel Birch, who wa.s pro¬ 
bably the. ablest jand wittiest Tory of his 
generation not;^ci-r€a<bb high office; this 
lack of advaticeniem ias partly due to his 
penchant for caustically attacking his own 
leader, so that he #iY^tualIy played the 
sardonic Casca jn Macmillan's 

political a.ssassinatioti after the Pn»funi<> 
affair '(“ never glad* ^confident morning 
again”) and was one of the few back¬ 
bench kingmakers of the brief reign of Sir 
Alec Douglas-Hcwnc.. 

At one time it looked as if the House 
would lose its Father, Mr Robin Turton, 
who had been a - cbntimiously 

since 1929. Mr Turton had given up 
Thirsk and Makoii' to Mr Jonathan 
Aitken, but as , the secrets c’harges against 
Mr Aitken hav’e not yet been resolved, he 
ba.s stood down and Mr'Turton has stood 
l>ack in his place. Tvyp of the small band of 
Liberals are also "standing down: Mr 
James Davidsotl,, and Mr Peter Be.<^sel]. 
Their departure jMch^ly means two 
l^ilieral losses to 4 lon<ervative on Tune 
i8th. V /V 

As well 2^ the iE|iL]fl^tar faces the Com¬ 
mons also lost much familiar legislation. 
The opposition traditionally allows the 
Government to carry-.tlirough urgent legis¬ 
lation to clear the decks for a general 
election, and this . week that meant 
primarily the finance bill. But it would 
have been straining parliamentary man¬ 
ners beyond reasopabile bounds 10 have 
expected the Tories 0 help the Govern¬ 
ment pass such puiidcally contentious 
measures as the d^tlonalisation bill, 

the education, bm* Mr Crossman’s 
national superannua^n bill. 

If the Tories wift^'the election that is 
the last the Goiuiridfjs ^ will .see of those 
bills, and many monk's of effort will have 
been wasted. If Laboi^ wins, ihe bills will 
have to be reintrCK^unep froni scratch, but 
ministers hope that the Tories will accept 
the verdict of thtj .deiftolate, if that is 
what it is, and allow the bills to be 
brought forward quiSpjfe ip sUge they 
had reached this wceK. In any case, these 
bills will provide e Queen’s 

Speech on July apd-^lf Sir Wilson heeds 
one. 



Grass roots _ 

Constituency 

jitters 


At the beginning of any campaign local 
party organisations have a touch of stage 
fright. Ihis week, they ha\'e been showing 
greater queasiiiess than normal. Even in 
the constituency Labour parties the pre¬ 
dominant mood is a mixture of relief, 
incredulity and jitteriness. As one senior 
Labour agent put it : “ Imagine someone 
who wakes one morning to find that the 
stomach aclie that has trouluJed him for 
months has disappeared. Naturally he 1 % 
pleased.. But , lie can't help wondering 
whether it will a>me back.” As for the 
Conservatives they tend either to ignore 
the opinion polls altogether or to react 
with a near stoical resignation. The word.s 
“ determination ” and “ confidence " waft, 
with more or !es> conviction, through com¬ 
mittee rooms that are already filled with 
ladies bu.sily addressing envelopc.s. 

Very few agent.s, candidates or party 
workers in either camp anticipated the 
huge .swing to Labour which has appeared 
in the jpoils in the past two nioiUlis, and 
the majority have l)een caught unprepared 
for a June election. In many areas Labour* 
workers canvassed more keenly during the 
recent local, elections than they had for 
years and they generally found a 
moderatdy encouraging re.spoiise. On the 
doorstep, the evasive answers and the 
hostility df 1968 and 1969 were les.s 
apparent, but there were no signs of gains 
on the scale that materialised in the 
municipal elections. As for the Conserva¬ 
tives, they declare, almost without excep¬ 
tion, that their canvassing has not 
indicated any Joss of support and they are 
quite unable to explain what has been 
goihg on. 

^ The little evidence riiat has started to 
filter back to the comtituency offices from 
the party workers suggests very strongly 
that the campaign is going to raise no «al 
issues. Canvassers report (and it is possible 
to talk in these .sweeping terms as there 
appear to be few significant regional varia¬ 
tions) that when people are pressed for 
their reasons for supjirting one party or 
the other, they mention the state of the 
economy. However, reasons arc generally 
even more vague. “ They’ve put the 
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pi La&pur recruits j 
or “, you’ve got 

rid of Wi'lscin come from Coinservatiyes. * 
It may be; argued that these are the catch- 
phrases ptf 9 i,S elections. The novel feature 
i$ absence ol more 

Specifi<i? about housing, j^ools, 

the Common market, laW arid order, 
and so forth. This implies that die 
election, will. be won; by the side ^ wliicii 
succeed Sn Gonvinping the p^ic not 
about Its prpgramnie or its potep, but 
al>out sbyhediing far less substantial—its 
capacity tp gdvjfern. But these ' are early 
dayi yet, and t8i(jre is a whole campaign 
to come. , 

T^ tevision _ 

Politics at ten 


Anyone uninterested ip both soccer and 
politics can get a series of early nights in 
June, although perhaps they would do 
better to leave the country. From June ist 
right through until June i6th there will 
be a party political broadcast every night 
at 10 pm, with the exception of two 
Sundays and one Saturday night. Both 
BBC and Independent television are filling 
the late evenings with world cup 
matches ; there is an oasis On ITV, with 
ITN’s News ai Ten, now coming up at 
iQ.io pm, 'but anyone can guess what its 
preoccupations will be. 

Fortunately, as television becomes an 
ever increasingly injfjortant part of an 
election campaign, the parties are 
actually agrecit)g to reduce the amount 
of time that is spent on the least reward¬ 
ing sort of exposure. Labour and the 
Tories are each to have five party political 
broadcasts of Un minutes in lengtli ; in 
1966 three o-f the five were 15 minute 
marathons. The Liberals, who probably 
gain most fron^ the business, will have 
three ten minute party politicals, and 
the CiOmniunistj, by scraping up more 
than 50 candidues, get one five minute 
spot. So will the Scottish Nationalists, in 
Scotland, and tie Welsh Nationalists, in 
Wales ; the criterion for local parties is 
that they should have candidates in at 
least 20 per cent of the .seats in their 
region. 

Rather more important gre television’s 
own contributions to the election cam¬ 
paign, in the shfpe of die regular current 
affairs progratumes-^Penoremer, This 
Week, World ^ Action —extended news 
coverage, and' special regional pro¬ 
grammes. Som^of the regional companies 
are hamstrungjby die fact that the latC 
night spots th^lt they often use for news 
bulletins have [been pre-empted by the 
world cup. Nwerdiejess, Scottish Tele¬ 
vision plans srecial coverage of at least 
seven seats-—Pfcnflands ; Rox¬ 
burgh, Selkirkhnd rteebles 5 two <jfla%ow 
seats, Woodside aiid\RE>l}t^, J^tniltons 
Berwick andi East :^ja'nd 


Tyne Tees is concentrati*^ On Newcastle 
Hast, Easingtop, Berwick, Middlesbrough 
West, Sunderland South and Darlln^on, 
and Thames on three l.«ondon. marginals. 
None of them seems particularly'restricted 
by the new necessity to gain the permis¬ 
sion of candidates appearing in a broad¬ 
cast laid down in the 1969 Representation 
of the People Act. 

But there have been the same sort of 
altercations about audience participation 
as there were last time. As in 1^966, the 
politicians are fighting shy of confronta¬ 
tions with each other or with studio 
audiences. The genteel compromise that 
the BBC settled for, for its three Election 
Forum television programmes (with radio 
repeats) this week, was for its interviewers 
to put questions sent in. by the public to 
each leader in turn—Mr Thorpe on Tues¬ 
day, Mr Heath on Wednesday and Mr 
Wilson on Thursday. What this boUed 
down to was the same old round of 
questions these interviewers would have 
put anyway, with a letter-writer’s name 
rather apologetically tagged on. Still, the 
BBC received 18,000 letters for participa¬ 
tion ii9 this game in 1966 and much the 
same sort of total thi.s time anmnd^ so 
perhaps there is an illusion of participa¬ 
tion. 

Since the interviewers were apparently 
not allowed any supplementaries of their 
own Election Forum, in its second election, 
tended to allow too much familiar 
propaganda, Mr Thorpe made pleasant if 
hardly compulsive viewing knd fielded his 
questions—except where he got nicely tied 
up trying tp explain how a Liberal 5hould 
vote in the 50 per cent of constituencies 
without Liberal candidates—quite neatly. 
So did Mr Heath, who put up a far better 
performance than when he *wa.s inter¬ 
viewed, on 'both BBC and ITV the day 
the election was j announced, or in the 
te/levised press conference presenting the 
Tory manifesto. Most people have given 
up looking for real sparkle in Mr Heath’.s 
television performances, but this time he 
didn’t look as if he was about to dry up 
any minute. And he didn’t funk the pro- 
Powell question. 

Television is at a disadvantage at elec¬ 
tion time, not simply because both net¬ 
works need no reminding that their sheer 
existence depends upon the politician.s, 
but because there is a genuine division 
among television people themse'lves as to 
how a general election should be handled. 
The creative side of the industry is divided 
between those who believe that television 
should be allowed to probe and raise 
issues of its own choice and those who 
believe that it should simply hold the 
ring between the parties. The Fomm 
formula appears to hold the 7’ing—and 
it did with Mr Thorpe and Mr Heath—- 
but gainst Mr on Thursday 

night-the BBC team sheltered behind 
^viewers’ postcards to put some appreciably' 
vidohs questions. Mr Wilson rejoe, it- 
Itts Customary nc diie cpuid^have 

been in doubt ijiftcr it that he was hdhg 
accused of trickery and lies, ' > 
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HHIu D6IMini Oil liOIIIOilmn^ 

A lot of words from the Torios 

the ad campaign 

Spluttering start 

It may just have been that a June election 
took them by surprise, but the men run¬ 
ning the parties’ advertising efforts have 
got off to a shaky start. Both ought to have 
had the ready ca^^h : Labour its 
Transport House hoard and the Tories 
Iiave the Carrington fund. They could, 
of course, have been reluctant to splurge 
too soon, especially as long as there was 
a chance that Mr Wilson might have had 
to go on to May, 1971. After all, the 
lories were visibly short in 1966, and 
Labour actually had no advertising funds 
left in the summer of 1964. 

But die campaigns have been spluttering 
rather. Labour quickly abandoned i]ts Tory 
puppets (” Yesterday’s Men *’) idea, not so 
much because k was. fought to he . bad 
taste as because it comntft^, two iunda^ 
mental errors. Fitist, it was knocking copy 
just when Mr Wilson was setting his face 
against argy-^hargy,” as he put it, in Ws 
opening strategy* Second, the advertise¬ 
ments not only showed Mr Hes^h but 
showed Ijim apparently dominating ,his 
team. It {% surprising that a smart mind 
like Pavid Kingsley^ ever let that little 
lot'see th'e';Ugbt'o! day. 

; Thl| Tof'W knocking: copy hal been 
better* They certainly to knock 

haM< 4 th*y are behind in the polls. The 
IdenHficition of the , Labour. Gcyemment 
vfith a vwtepaper badt^ {“jftRen?p^w 
labour’s broken promise^ **) ir 
sink In at the outset of the campai^ii, and 
to tsdcf the edge off whateVdf afr 'Wil^n 
does say in the next threo weeks* it may 
dp. But it is likely that if the pictures 
had been tugger and th^ smaller the 
impapt WoW haye been iflll the,greater 
ITie quote fjmih ** of the 
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CBlt^ghM: utHno it to th§ etiokt^ ftins f 

Lalxnir party'" ii; less impressive when'the 
voter renieiubers that this means poor old 
(roorjte Brown. I'lic 'lories never nailed 
him with tluise 3 per cent mortgages of 
so long ago. The Tories’ liiggcst test will 
he whei^ they have to accentuate the posi¬ 
tive. The old poster of Ted Heath with 
“ Man of Principle ” underneath him will 
t»ot he gof>d enough. It really wa.s easier 
w'hen the Tory .symbr>I was just a bulldog. 

Labour's positive thinking, dwelling on 
tlie succe.s.sful personalities in the cabinet 
(and .so turning the “ one man band " gi'be 
of 1064 back on the Torie.s), tries a little 
too hard. There' is Mr Harold Wilson 
asking plaintively : " Aren't LahourVs 

ideab v’ours as well?" The difficulty about 
that is that Mr Wilson is not exactly a 
matt of principle to many voters. I'lie 
action snap of Mr C^'allaghan in Ulster, 
where he did a good j<il> last autumn, is 
a brainwave. Hut wait a bit ; isn't he the 
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Britainiiai»ns4pwi^nd rowing ansa 
. thebenditetRslmdt^ewoowt* 
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Jonkins: rB(h8eo\fkring thO taxpaytri ? 


chap who cheated on the constituency 
bcntndarieis ? r As for Mr Jenkins, for all 
his economic abilities, to be caught eyeing 
the working masses is not the easiest, or 
most plausible, of situations. 

The Liberals, as i.s normah have still to 
catch anyone’b eye. 

Immigration _ ' 

The cruellest cuts 


Britain's immigration laws must rate as its 
harshe.st bureaucracy and a field in which 
the Labour Government has seriously cur¬ 
tailed civil liberties. The new system pro- 
{X)sed by the Tories i.s in most resj^cts 
better if only because it would be simpler 
—but the suspicion remains that it would 
still be used to harry coloured immigrants 
much as they are harried now. The 
National Council for Civil Liberties has 
just published some horrifying evidence 
to the Select Committee on Immigration 
about the effect of the present system on 
individuals. Rules thrown vp at intervals 
in response to .political pressure create 
arbitrary distinctions turning on accidents 
of birth, relationship, or age. The nub of 
’ the NCCl/s indictment is that there is no 
use of official discretion to mitigate harsh 
afibitra^ effects, When a coloured per¬ 
son is in question, he is rarely given the 
benefit of the doubt where, say, be has 
broken rules in ignorance. The case his¬ 
tories cited make up an appalling picture 
of families divided and careers ruined, 
as well as of bureaucratic delays in 
matters of acute personal concern. To cite 
only one example—a Nigerian, divorced 
and remarried by local Taw in his own 
country, came to England and wished to 
bring over his. new wife and child. The 
Home Office would not recognise the 
marriage or accept his .sworn statement 
that it had taken place. So the family 
could not come, I’hc immigration authori¬ 
ties certainly know bow, to add insult to 
injury. 

Pollution _ 

Pure propaganda 


It may be reassuring to read in the 
conclusion to the Government’s white 
paper on the protection of the environ¬ 
ment—subtitled (how’s thi.s for dynamic 
government ?) “ The Fight against Pol¬ 
lution ”—that ” the great epidemics of 
tlie nineteenth century—typhoid and 
cholera . . .are things of the past,” But 
to those old-fashioned enough to believe 
that a government ^white paper should 
be a specific and detailed cominitinent to 
action and a basis for legislation, this 
particular pre-election offering will seem 
a colossal piece of cheek. It could hardly 
be anything else. The royal commission 
that the Government has set up was only 
appointed in February ; Mr Crosland’s 
sj^eial planning unit has' only liad a 
few months to get' to grips 




Croslond: piMog okout poftution 


problems. Government statements at this 
time are an irrelevance. 

The white paper is a nice, compre¬ 
hensive handbook of progress so far. In 
patches it bears a distinct resemblance 
to the Labour parH'^s manifesto, pub¬ 
lished the day betorc. The Govern¬ 
ment will introduce statutory controls on 
pesticides ; the water and sewage indus¬ 
try needs to be reorganised—no mention 
of how. The Government is examining 
the scale of penalties for pollution, con¬ 
sidering car design modifications, about 
to prescribe limits for grit and dust emi.s- 
sions. It will allocate more money for 
grants to smokele.ss areas (when the little 
^ temporary difficulty ” of a shortage of 
smokeless fuels has been overcome). The 
Government is seeking international .stan¬ 
dards for pollution control and consider¬ 
ing more research on global air pollution. 
It i.s soon to issue new regulations to 
restrict diesel engines spewing out thick 
smoke. The only proposal that looks par¬ 
ticularly new or startling is that the 
Government considers ** that commercial 
supersonic Bights which could cause a 
boom to be heard on tlie ground should 
be banned ” but the novelty of this 
decision is more apparent than real 
(see page 55). 

Nevertheless, for those who have not 
read the Fabian pamphfet by Lord Ken- 
net, who for two years wa.s in charge of 
pollution control at the Ministry of 
Housing before both department and sub¬ 
ject were granted the attentions of a 
secretary of state, it k an extremely 
useful guidebook If) exis^ng and planned 
controls—rather more lojnplacent, but 
also rather more detailed. The kindest 
thiqg that can lx said is that it is a 
conscientious contribution to European 
Conservation Year. But ly dressing it up 
as a white paper, three veeks before the 
election, the Government ha.s laid itself 
open to attack. It does ipt even look as 
if pollution is going to Tiake much im¬ 
pact on the campaign. B^ass, not muck, 
is going to do thatC Tte Government 
might at least have had lie modesty to 
tint this white paper grem. 
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Omega Constdlatior 
It tdJs me time. 

And a few things mote. 




like the date. And the day of 
the week. And the fact that you’re 
a demon for accuracy. For this 
Omega Constellation is a watch 
marked, (Automatic Chronome- 
ter Officially Certified*. What’s 
more, the certificate you get 
with it says, (Especially Good 
Results*. 

All this means it passed the 
stringent tests of the Swiss Insti¬ 
tutes for Official Chron(»neter 
Tests. For 15 davs and 15 nights. 
In heat and cold. In the 5 posi¬ 
tions the watch will assume 
when you wear it. ’There can be 
no himer recommendation. 

(Except, perhaps, that it 
comes from thesame^woplewho 
made the history-making Omega 
Speedmaster,the first watch worn 
on the moon). 

It goes without saying that 
theCon8tellation,beingatriumph 
of Omega technology, is sw- 
winding, waterproof, shockproof 
and antimagnetic. 

It is equally obvious that 
modem technology has combi¬ 
ned with traditional craftsman¬ 
ship to produce a meticulously 
. shaped piece of jewellery. In form, 
faeets, finish, me Constellation 
tells you Omega is the last word 
in quality. 

See your Omega iewdlef. 
Slip this solid iS-okfat gold watdr 
on your wrist It will tell you tire 
time, and a whole lot more. 
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Do Coo Tri interrogates Vietcong prisoners, es Cembodien peasant greets South Vietnamese tank 


The shotgun wedding 


PROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

1 ‘lie South V'ietnamese government 
regards the Cambodian crisis as about the 
Iriggest military and political plum that 
has ever fallen its way, and it has no 
intention of letting anyone take it away. 
President 1 'hieu secnrs to have a fairly 
clear idea of what he wants to achieve 
in Cambodia. At the back of his mind 
is tlie idea of creating an anti-coinrnunist 
alliance that would include South Viet¬ 
nam, I'hailand, Cam'bodia and Laos. 

riiere are many obstacles to such an 
alliance. While 6anibodia and South 
Vietnam face a common enemy, they have 
a long history of hostility', and their long¬ 
term interests do not necessarily coincide. 
The Cambodians' still insist that they 
want to remain, neutral. During his 
visit to Saigon this week, the Cambodian 
foreign minister Mr Yem Sambaur 
repeated that Cambodia's neutrality made 
ihe question of a military alliance with 
S<)uth Vietnam very delicate. This does 
not worry the South Vietnamese unduly 
itecause they th^it ih the long run 

Cambodians wiH Wive to stick with them 
or face default or submission to the com¬ 
munists.* 

^ South Vietnam's immedisite aim in 
Cambodia is to'keep General Lon NoPs 
government‘going. Most of^Sduth Viet¬ 
nam's military operations across the 
border are aimed eiiher at securing vital 
towns and c?dmmunications o^ searching 
out Vietebrig and'IiJorth Vietnamese units 
(for example GcijerallJo Cao Tri*s present 
drive through the' vast Chup rubber 


plantation). In particular, the South 
Vietnamese want to keep open Saigon’s 
river and road links with r^om Penin 
This explains the importance to Saigbn 
of the Xeak Luong ferry across the 
Mekong and of Route i linking the two 
capitals. 

Senior Vietnamese officials now talk of 
establishing a “ beach-head '* at Neak 
Luong. While Neak Luong, the Mekong 
river, and Route i are controlled by South 
N’ietnainese troops, it is possible to move 
militarv supplies into Pnom Penh and 
also, i^ need be, to rush to the defence 
of the capital itself. It is clear that June 
;toth, the deadline for the American with¬ 
drawal from Cambodia, is not marked 
in any way on Saigon's calendar. South 
Vietnamese officials have not attempted 
to conceal this. Nor have they pretended 
that South Vietnam's future role in Cam¬ 
bodia will be confined to pre-emptive 
strikes against the old communist sanctu¬ 
aries. - 

There is quiet confidence in Satgon that 
the South Vietnamese will somehow con¬ 
tinue to get American air and logistic 
support for their derations in Cambodia. 
President Thieu is also studying a Cam- 
bodleln request for South Vietnamese 
advisers and training teams. He would 
also like to give Cambodia money to buy 
die kind of expensive weaponry that 
SEigon cannot provide out its etocks 
of captured ; Vielcoftg weapons and 
ammunition. When asked where South 
Vietnam, itself in dire ecortomiV straits, 


is going to find the money, V’ietnamese 
officials smile and say “ We have rich 
friends." 

Already established as Cambodia's 
protector, Skiuth Vietnam could also 
iiecoine its kingmaker. South Vietnam, 
a military giant in compafrison with Cam¬ 
bodia. has the oldest pretext in the 
world for taking an active interest in 
Cambodian politics—the existence of the 
large Vietnamese minority in the country. 
Saigon has made it plain that it has 
no intention ,of allowing Cambodia to 
expel all its Vietnamese nationals. Quite 
apart from the expense and complication 
of resettling more than ;^5p,oo() Viet¬ 
namese from (Cambodia, ibis would be 
completely unacceptable politically. 

There are risks involved in leaving niost 
of the X'ietnamcse minority in Canibodia. 
'i'he presence of large number?} of ARVN 
soldiers in the country^ ha» dbne ' ^ 
to improve race relf^tbns. Last week, 
Carnb^ian, officers were complaining 
about atroihies ediktnitted by South 
V^ietnamese troops. Although these have 
been dismbsed by General Lon Nol as 
“isolated incidents," they could provoke 
another wave of Cambodian assaulm on 
VietnahiEle CivSHans. feach country’s 
leiiders will 'Want to avoid provocative 
incidents. But traditional animosities are 
stHl 'siinj^Hirihg even at government level. 

That became clear this week when Mr 
Ycm Sambaur revived an old territorial 
dispute in Saigon and made South Viet^ 
nainese recognition 'of Cambodia's righlk 
oyer several small islands in the 
the precondition for the restoration of 
dipiomatic relations between the two 
countries. Ultiniately the Cambodians 
gave way : the two countries agifeed on 
Wednesday to restore diplomatic rdAtions, 
mor^*, or less on Saigon’s terms. 

There i.s some talk , in political circles 
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in Pnnm Penh that tlie Cambodian 
governj)ieru nSaV come under pre^isure 
to fhoose a leader favoi#red l)y Saicfon. 
I'he man whose name is sometimes 
mentioned is \Ii Son Ngoc 'rhanli, a 
Cambodian of Vietnamese origin, who 
in recent years has headed the andS* 
Sthsiliouk Khmer Serai movement under 
intif^rndttent patronage from South V^iet- 
nani, Thailand, and the Central Intel-' 
ligence Agcnc^. But lie ;s|carcely has the 
makings of a national leader. He would 
be regarded as a puppet a nd^ you Id be 
unlikely, to rally much popular Support. 

TH^re is no reason as yet to^Iielieve 
that President Thieu is thinking, along 
these line.s, l>ut Ciambodia is potentially 
a very explosive tissue iiL^,Saigohw' With 
his senior genera 1§ openly^ and crudely 
ridiculing the Cainl>pdian, army and his 
oppo^aents attacking Jnhv for .supporting 
a iGflinTlK>dian,. regime that persecutes - 
X’ietnnnifse, pTesident ‘Hiieit hnUit show 
that he can get his t)wn way in Pnom 
Penh. 

The ease with which Soutli Vietnam 
has a.ssumed the role of Cambodia's 
protector has touched off considerable 
speculation anioung Saigon diplomats 
about the aims of the Cambodian 
government. Was Mr Yem Sambaur 
serious when he a.sked President Nixon 
to keep American troops in Camlw^dia 
after June ^otli ? Did he really expect 
a favourable re.sponse ? If so, the Cam¬ 
bodian government i.s still extraordinarily 
ill-informed ' about the outside world. 

Mr Sambaur could have been hoping 
for an American counterweight to the 
new dominance of South Vietnam. But 
Mr Nixoiv has made it clear that that 
will not lie provided. At the .same time, 
the announcement that the Americans 
will give General Lon \ol $7^ million 
worth of militarv' aid raises the hope 
that the Cambodians can be helped to 
stand on their own feet. 

Ceylon 

Slung out 


True to form, (Jeylon's voters on Wednes¬ 
day threw their government ignominious|y 
out of power. In 1956, after eight years 
of independence, they removed the pro¬ 
western , United National party to install 
Mr Solomon Bandaranaike^ Sri Lanka 
freedom party, the voice of Sinhala 
populism. .After his murder in I9f)8, hi.< 
widow took over the party, but .<he in 
turn, by then allied with small trotskyist 
and communist parties, was defeated in 
1965, after her party had split over her 
threats to nationalise the island’s ferocious¬ 
ly lu^stile Engli.^li-language newspapers. 
Mr Dudley Senannyake and the UNP 
caine Ixtck. Thi.s week they went down 
to crushing defeat. With 142 of 151 results 
in by late Thursday, the SLFP h»id Won 
87 iats, it' left-wing alliei^ 22, and the 
UNP just 14. 

,A fine example of western-stYle . pitrlia* 
mentary democracy. But not ^ ' that 


western countries were likely to receive 
\vith any enthusiasm. Daring her earlier 
term of office, Mrs Bandaranaike's party 
nationalised life insurance, and later, 
without compensation, other insurance 
hu.siness. It took ov'er the distribution net¬ 
works of the foreigttt oil companies, ami 
wa.s punished for laijliilg com|^hsate 
them by a .suspen;>fe pf foreign aid/E^r 
a time it imposed Si jirdratbrium dn thb 
payment of dividenfids khroad. . 

The foreign tonfidence thus shattered 
slowly restored during the UNF& 
* years erf power, and the World Bank had 
jUM agreed with Mr ^enanayake on the 
first stage of a massive hydro-electric 
Ahd irrigation project. The SLFP cam¬ 
paign promises included the nationalisa¬ 
tion of banking—it liad ali-eady established 
a public .sector in banking in its earlier 
spell of power—including the foreign 
bank.s (which were excluded from the 
similar natipnali.sation measures last year 
in India). The already con.siderable state 
control of import ana export trading 
likely to be increased ; and, the .state.will 
e.«5tablish .sojne mea.sure of control over 
the still privately owned (and about 40 
per cent British-owned) tea Indu.stry and 
.over the (also partly Hriti.sh) “ agency 
hdiiscs ” which manage plantation e.^tates, 
and some other business, on helialf t)f 
their owners. Abroad, the SLFP has said 
it will recognise east (Jermany, North 
Kc»rea and North Vietnam. 

Israel and Lebanon 

Death makes it 
quits? 


Wa.s it a child for a child ? On May 22nd 
a group of Aral) commandos amim.shed a 
bus carrying children to school from 
Avivim, a settlement of Moroccan Jews 
close to the Lebanese- frontier. Eight 
children, three teachers and the driver 
were killed ; the 20 other cliildren in the 
bus were injured. The small hut active 
commando group which has claimed 
re.sponsibility, the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (Cicneral Com¬ 
mand), .says that the ambush was 
intended for a bus carrying workers not 
children. But if it was children, the 
groups Lebanese spokesman, Abu 
Mariam, told the Guardian's corre.spon- 
deiit, then “ we are quits.” He was 
referring to Israel’s attack last month on 
an Egyptian village in which a school 
was bombed and more than 40 children 
killed. 

The spokesman ^id the .school bus 
was yellow, the workers’ bus blue and 
his men knew the difference. But it was 
a yellow and green bus that was shelled 
at pointhlank range^ Even if the amWsh 
liad been intended, as Abu Mariam said, 
for petrocheniicaJ technicians, it was a 
premeditated attack on civilians. The diU- 
iMK.tive colour of the bus makes the 
aeli^t look -all too like a pren|editated 
on, children. 



One of Ayivim't young eosuofties 


The ijianie c»i)mmando group, througli 
the .sarnie spoke.sihan, also first claimed, 
and then denied, responsibility for the 
explosion in I'ebruary of a Swi.ss airliner 
in which all 47 people aboard wTre killed. 
The mainstream commando organisation, 
Fatah, has criticised the shelling of the 
bus and reiterated that its own policy 
is against all deliberate attacks on 
civilians. But Fatali is unable to enforce 
its own policy on the smaller groups, in 
particular the Popular Front, led by Mr 
George Habbash, and the Popular Front 
((rcneral Command) led by Mr Ahmed 
Jibril. And as the Arab-Israeli war grows 
steadily more bitter, and the toll of 
civilian lives on f)oth sides grows larger, 
it is the more active, more ruthlc.ss groups 
that have the upper hand. 

Israel has said that those responsible 
for the crime will pay for it. But the 
guerrillas who ambushed the bus got 
away, and It is villagers in southern 
Lebanon who are paying. A heavy 
artillery raid immediately after the 
ambush has been followed by almost dailv 
“ police action ” across the frontier. More 
drastic action is expected ; the hesitation 
points to the Israeli cabinet being torn 
between military and {X)litical considera¬ 
tions. So, in its own way, is the 
Lebanese government. 

Our Beirut correspondent reports: 

It is e.stimated that at least 30,000 vil¬ 
lagers have already left southern 
Lebanon, their belongings loaded on top 
of vegetable trucks or ^ Mercedes. People 
with znpney or relatives living eksewhere 
began to leave after Israel’s attack on 
Arkoub two weeks ago. The trickle 
became a flood after the Israelis shelled 
the Bcijnt Jbail area for five hours ot\ 
May 22nd in retaliation for the com¬ 
mando attack on. the school bus. The 
ca.sualtles froin. this ^Helling are said to 
be far (ligher than official figures of 20 
dead ami 30 wounded. 

There is no evacuation plgn a*nd attacks 
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on the government for its inability to 
act decisively, for providing blood plasma 
instead of protection, ar? growing. This 
is unfair : the Lebanese government is not 
set up to defend the country against 
outside enemies but to referee internal 
conflicts. Most Lebanese know this is so^ 
and accept it. Moreover, the army’s role 
has always been that of an arbitrator. 
It needs disaster to bring about a radical 
ciiange of outlook. 

In desj>erate improvisation the 
Assembly on I’liesday voted that 
Lebanese million, (about £4 million) 
should be set aside for the south. This 
money is to be sjMJiit rapidly by a liew, 
autonr)mous council. But exactly howr and 
with vhat purpose nobody has decided. 
'The basic question whether or not the 
south is In be defended has still not been 
answered, and indeed appears politically 
unanswerable. 

Meanwhile di.saster and government 
inaction aie turning the southerners-into 
an im|)ortant pressure group ably led l>y 
Imam Moussa Sader. ’Fhe unanimity of 
'Fuesday's protest strike-*~^ven . i hair¬ 
dressers joined it—is evidence ’^of the 
impact of this newcomer to Lebanon's 
political scene. .\n excellent speaker with 
an action programme, Slieikli Moussa 
appeals to a political public opinion, 
anxious and betrayed a.s it feels itself to 
be. Because of his confessional basis (he 
is a Shiite Moslem), his rapid emergence, 
aiKl his connection with Iran he is .suspect 
to the Lehanese left whom he has some¬ 
what upstaged.. lie sounds far more 
radical than most left-winger.s. In a speech 
made on Fuesday at die American 
Tniversity of Beirut he pledged a inarch 
on Beirut if hi.s demands are not met 
and .said tliat he would take over Beirut's 
many empty luxury apartment buildings 
if accommodation were not found for the 
southern evacuees. 

In fact Lebanese public opinion is 
already moving ahead even of Sheikh 
Mou.s.sa'.s programme. In the provinces 
more than in Beirut, people are calling 
for conscription, for fortifying the south 
and fi>r progressive taxation and an end 
to “ empty talk.” In Akkar 4 n north 
Lelvmon, where several pCbnijncnt poli¬ 
ticians own large estates, there were 
stirrings of revolt last week, largely 
unnoticed because of the worse problems 
in the south. Yet this too is a sign 
of erosion of Lebanon's .system of 
government. 

Measures that might seem inescapable 
to outsiders, such as calling for help or 
beefing up Lebanon’s own army, turn 
out to be “ sehsitive ” issues. The usual 
debate about wliich Arab country might 
be trusted to help Lebanon defend itself 
looks like ending in the usual non- 
decision. If faraway Morocco or Tunisia 
.seem safer to some than neighbourly 
Syria, they are none the less opposed by 
pro-Cairo elements who continue to call 
for “ Arab ” contingents know to be 
both unavailable and unacceptable to 
Chri.stians and right wingers. 

Strengthening the army i.y even more 
of a problem. Better weaponry is a clear 


need. Not only docs the army lack air- 
cover but its tanks and artillery are no 
match for Israel’s. Yet the anti-army 
opposition party ini,^]patrlisafWeht wiH^' 
undoubtedly block '|]^rea$ed defei^ce; 
allochtipn.s. Not ordy 7^ nibst of the 'piarty 
against'tax increases .b^t (he fact diat the 
its ,own party and presidential 
candidate .means that ni^.}ody on the other 
side feels Hhc giving money three 
months before the presidential etetion. 

Ways out of the dilemma are being 
canyaas^ but few .show much promise. 
(jrenierafNujaim, the commander in chief, 
has been to Cairc> pfobably to try to 
persuade President' Nassdr to try to 
persuade the commandos to tone their 
activities down, temporarily at'least. An 
iinder^nding with Fatah might be a 
hopeful possibility if it werenot for 
Palestinian inter-groiip-Viyidry. On Wed- 
nitsday it was reported that the cabinet 
had decided on towgh methods to try to 
force the corntnandos .to Iceep their side 
of the agreement reached hist November. 
But this still leaves unanswered the 
question whether or not die south is to 
l)fe defended against Israel. , 

Middle East 


Balance of arms 


A 'lot of people, including newspaper 
editors and ministers at a Nato meeting, 
seem to have suddenly discovered that 
Russia is running , Egypt'.^ military 
machine. It may, or may not, be a 
coincidence that this is happening at the 
same time as Israel is bombarding the 
United States to supply it with the addi¬ 
tional 25 Phantoms and 100 Skyhawks 
that it wants. 

Mr Abba Eban, Israel's foreign imnister, 
came back from Washington on Sunday 
without the firm delivery date that he 
went to get. So on Tuesday Mrs Golda 
Meir thundered into the as.sault: Russia's 
involvement, she told the Knesset, 
endangered not only Israel but all the 
smaller nations in the world. “ The lesson 
of Czechoslovakia," .she told Israelis (and 
Americans), “must not be forgotten." I'he 
emotive signifilrancc rif her advice i.s clearer 
than its logic. 

It would be foolish to write off the 
alarums as nothing more than a skilful 
and pervasive exercise in Israeli propa¬ 
ganda. It is clear that at .some point 
since the beginning of the year Russia’s 
leaders came to the dfecision that Egypt 
•had to be defended agairwt Israel’s bound¬ 
lessly superior air power and that t!he 
only way to do this was to have Russian 
military personnel manning the new air 
defence system. This has undoubtedly 
altered the situation : Israel L no longer 
as free as it was to bomb Egypt at w;Il. 
And <if the ultimate object is peace,' as. 
the leaders of nearly all the countries 
directly or indirectly concerned iay it is,' 
this is no bad thing. Peace has not visibly 
been promoted by an arms “ balance" 
entirely unbalanced in Israel's ^favour. 


Persian Gulf 

Drilling for trouble 


A jolly little new row has blown up 
between two of the Trucial states, Sharjah 
and Umm al Qaiwain. The eye of the 
storm is the tiny i.sland of Abu Musa 
which the British government has long 
recognised as belonging to Sharjah. Last 
year both Sharjah and Umm al Qaiwain 
granted concessionary rights to two 
American oil €Oiih|>anies in agreements 
approved by British government. Both 
these companies. Buttes Gas and Oil, 
operating from Shai^ah, and Occidental 
Petroleutn*, operating from Umm al 
Qaiwain^ have discovered a most proniis- 
iiig geological .structure seven miles off¬ 
shore from Abu Miisa. 

The question now i.s which .state has 
jurisdiction over thi.s part of the seabed. 
Sheikh Khalid of Sharjah* says firmly that 
lie has, since last September he announced 
that Sharjah's territorial waters extended 
12 iniles from his shores and the shores 
of Abu Musa. Sheikh Ahmad of Umm al 
Qaiwain refu.ses to recognise hi.s claim 
and indeed says there wds an agreement 
between diem in 1964 on' a dividing line, 
which put the area on his side of it. 
Occidental Petroleum has certainly had no 
doubts about the matter and its drilling 
rig i.s due to arrive this weekend. 

To complicate matters further tlie 
Iranian government has now informed 
the Briti.sh government that Abu Musa 
rightly belongs to Iran and that neither 
of the Trucial states has any right to 
gram concessions in these waters. The 
Iranian, claim to Ahu Mu.sa and to the 
islands of I'umb, which belong to another 
IVucial state, Ras al-Khairnah, is of long 
standing. But in view of tlie Shah’s wise 
handling of Iran’s claim to Bahrain^ there 
were high hopes that the matter of the 
i.slands could be settled amicably before 
the British withdrawal from the Gulf next 
year. Now that American oil companies 
liave become involved the cJiances of the 
sheikhs reaching an agreement with the 
Shah are diminished. 

It is all most embarrassing for the 
British government. For a start, Whitehall 
only lieard of Sheikh Khalid's decree 
extending his territorial waters, which the 
Sheikh says he made last September, in 
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WIlo rrally knows how to 
assess dection issues ? Read 


m 


As a reader of 'TRE economist you are already aware of its 
authoritative presentation of views and news about challenging 
subjects of hatttmal importance. The general election merits 
special assessment of the issues involv^; and you an* now' 
offered a uniejue opportunity to be comprehensively informed by 
writers who live and know politics 52 weeks a year. 

The Informers are The Economist, Spectator and New 
Statesman. When you read Tha Informers the gossip ends and 
the facts begin from all points of view—left, righV and centre. 

£2 OFF A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION! 

The coupon below makes it simple for you to take advantage of 
this offer. You simply collect SIX such coupons (the one below 
is already your first) : not more than four from any one of the 
three publications and not more than one from any one issue and 
send them in an envelope to P. L. Gray, 92 Brompton JRoad, 
SW3. Coupons will appear in each of the three publications 
issued from May 27th to June 20th. 

You will then receive a voucher entitling you to £2 off a full 
year’s subscription to any one of The Informers. 

NOTE : If you wish to send 12 coupons you will get £2 off each 
of any two of the three publications. (Not more than £2 will be 
allowed off any one publication.) 

This offer,applies to new subscribers only 


I TIE INFOIIliEIS’ SPEtUL OFFER 

I (Tick appropriate nittnber) 

This coupon is one of 6 n ** □ - , < 

I in return for which 1 shall receive a VOUCHER 
I entitlihjg me' to order a' year’s subscription, at a salving 
I Of £2 for Aach 6 ebu^ns submitted to : 

THE ECONOMIST □ (Please tick your choice. 

NEW STATESMAN □ One publication for, 6 coupons, 

I SPECTA^R □ a publications for 12 coupons,) 
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What does an average capita! growth 
of 73.18% suggest to you? 


C«rtai«ily not a Unit Trust. Possibly a 
high dying sharo.Actually 73.18% was tho 
average capital growth reported by HMI 
for the piriod Jon 1 '69—Mar 1 ’70. HMI are 
tho woild's largest brokers in 
Modern British Stamps. 

Stamps have always shoWn' 
a strqing tendency to appreciate 

in value. But until fairly recently the only people 
to benefit from this were private collectors 
who by private study and largely trial and error 
methods taught themselves to buy wisely. 

Now you can use stamps to protect,yourself' 
against the declining purchasing power 
of money. The expertise and world-wide contacts 
of HMI are yours for the asking. 

How HMI servos you. HMI experts assess all 
stamp issues available, negotiate on your 
behalf, and dispatch your portfolio df stamps to 
you within 14 days of receipt of your order. 

This portfolio is then your property to hold or 
sell, to us or any other buyer, as you wish. 

We report to you 

value of your holding/ .. •. • '''. 

No capital gains tax ^ pa^hdhP^llingl^^ 
of under £1000'— 
money is protei^ed.'-I 

Naturally you wi|l''ji^^^P'mbrmytlpi^'l^% > 
be pleased to ’ '■ ' ’• 


I ...... ^ ;f : I " 

I'*'' • p. IW. .... . ... a. * •> t • * ‘ r ' 
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March, and then not from him but from 
his American concessionaires. Britain 
cannot at the moment accept the decree 
as valid, since it does not appear that the 
Sheikh has taken other international 
oldigations into account such as his agree¬ 
ment with Umhi al Qii^wain. ; \ . ! 4 

For this reason the Jj^<)vernnieht feels it 
cannot stop Occidental l^troleum from 
drillitig, since its concession was granted 
in good faith before anyOnoV knew ^ of 
KhalicJ’s decree. Everyone seem« to ageee:, 
that the issue should l>e settled by 
form of arl)itration.; but Sheikh Khalid 
and his Buttes friends do not agree that 
Occidental Petroleum should drill mean¬ 
while. Fortunately Sharjah ha.s no gun¬ 
boats. But the Iranians do. 

Next month the rulers of rhe Trucial 
states ami of Qatar and Bahrain are ex¬ 
pected to meet for another attempt to 
get the Union of Arab Emirates off the 
ground. The hurdles they will have to 
jump are high enough already. This latest 
one could well prove to be the one that 
brings them down, 

, ' ^ 

Cyprus 

The boys of the 
Holy Brigade 


“The enemy," observed President 
Makarios, in a blinding flash of illumi¬ 
nation last Saturday, “ is already within 
the walls." He had just .surveyed the 
scene at Limassol police station, where 
a few hours earlier a gang of masked 
men had gone off with a haul of 156 
rifles and sub-machine guns, plus a 
miniature arsenal of ammunilbn. 

The enemy that perpetrated tliis out¬ 
rage is believed to be a fanatical faction 
of the ultra-right-wing National Front 
rejoicing in the title of the “ Holy 
Brigade.” Officially proscribed, the front 
has by now split up into at least three 



Underground gffeups, of which the 
brigade is currently the most fanatical. 
All these factions are campaigning 
stridently for enosis (the union of Cyprus 
with Greece) ; the Holy Briga40 is 
apparently prepared to go to any lengths 
to achieve its objective. 
U‘ i% closely on the lines of Eoka, 

the Greck-Cypriot resistance movement 
of the 1950s, and—if government state- 
aijB to be believed—captured 
docutnientr show that it has or had plans 
to capture^ all the main poliqe stations. 

To the rest of the woi^d the puazUng 
thing is the link (if any) between lasL 
Saturday^^ raid and the melodramatic 
events of March when President’s 
Makarios’s helicopter was shot down by 
terrorists and the former minister of the 
interior, Mr Polycarpos Yorgadjis, was 
assassinated a week later. Many pundits 
sec a hidden hand behind these outrages. 
But whose ? None of the six men now 
.awaiting trial for the attempt on the 
president’s life was linked with the 
National Front. After his death Yorgadjis 
was accused by the president of being 
implicated in that attempt. No one has 
been named as the murderer of Yorgadjis. 

" The net result of the Limassol episode 
is that the chances of reaching a definitive 
solution of the Cyprus problem look 
dimmer than ever. So far, the Turks’ 
reaction has been relatively restrained ; 
but they naturally see in the activities 
of the Holy Brigade the realisation of 
their most ghoulish fears. As President 
Makarios said on Wednesday, if the 
National Front carries on, the result will 
be not enosis but partition. 

The president could still .save the 
situation by decisive action, but this has 
never been his forte. Nearly 60 people 
have been rounded up, including several 
policemen (a significant commentary on 
the state of the Cyprus police force). 
About two-thirds of the arms stolen are 
said to have been retrieved. But the 
government may have to implement the 
special detention law introduced last 
January if it wants to prove it really 
means bu$ine.ss. 

Meanwhile, despite last week-end’.s 
events, preparations are afoot for the 
elections to be held on July 5th. Behind 
the scenes, President Makarios has been 
sedulously striving to fix an agreed line¬ 
up of the various pro-government parties 
or factions, but with comparatively little 
success. The Turk.s, standing pat on the 
i960 confititution, which they still regard 
as operative, are planning to hold their 
own elections, on the same day ; thus the 
prevalent sense of separatism will be 
accentuated, throughout the island. More 
immediately, indeed possibly this week¬ 
end, Makarios must find replacements 
for his abie^t ministers: the ministers of 
commerce^ ,of justice, and of labour and 
health ha^ all recently said they want to 

problem for Britain too. 
LiOiaskll^tbe stronghold of the National 
]fr6.i»t—“is only a few miles from Britain’s 
«jpx 4 ^ing bases at Episcopi and' Akrotiri. 
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Italy 

The government 
that can't 


fROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDCNT 

galore and a week to go 
to 4'|h0'municipal and regional elections, 
Itidy’iliatmos^ere is becoming incandes¬ 
cent. While the unions (see page 72) 
are es^spera^ at, thevslowi^s.pf ^e 
r promised ;i^fbrml^ jAit ordinary d^Maen’s 
peryepp are. frayed by breakdown of 
almost every bra^h of thfe pilblic services. 

iThe students too were oiit this week 
demonstrating against Nato. Against them 
the police were mobilised with shields, 
helmets and tear-gas bombs and there 
were a number of broken heads. Mr 
Mikis Theodorakis was among those who 
addressed a big anti-Nato meeting. 

Many people are wondering whether 
we are to have a “ June ’’ comparable to 
the French “ May ” of 1968. Not since 
the political riots of 1960 has there been 
sucli tension. As then, the words coup 
d'etat are being bandied about, though 
no one knows who is supposed to be 
planning what and with whom. On tele¬ 
vision the secretary of the neo-fascist 
party coolly told viewers he would like 
to see the Greek colonels here and 
admitted that his followers are 
“ orpnised ” for “ self-defence.” The 
fascists blame the Liberal party for 
refusing to join them in a “ coalition of 
order.” 

Their hopes are now centred on the 
social democrats—the Unitary Socialip 
party, they now call themselves—who 
outdo the traditional right-wing parties 
in their anti-communism. It is the social 
democrats, and their presumed backers 
in industry and the army, whom the com¬ 
munists today fear far more than they 
do the fascists. The Communist party 
.seems genuinely to fear some sort of 
anti-comrnunist coup. On Monday night 
the party alerted some of its leading mem¬ 
bers to leave their homes at once. No 
police raid occurred, but the communists 
are nervous. They accuse the government 
of jiiaking the annual military parade of 
June 2nd an excuse for bringing troops 
into the town to intimidate the workers. 
The social democrat minister of defence 
has dismissed the charge as fantastic. 

On the whole the public is sceptical 
of such rumours.' There is no leader for 
a gaullist-type coup in Italy and there arc 
no colonels (though doubtless a handful 
of generals could be found ready to serve 
an authoritarian regime). The real trouble 
is that there is no one at the helm. This 
second round of strikes is directed more 
against the government than againi^t 
employers. The strikers are demapdii^ 
government action to give them decent 
housing and a health service andj>ttbli<^ 
transport that are cheap aiid effidedt. 
But there is no one to answer them. TIjc 
various finance ministers (there are three 
in. Italy) .wring their hands apd beseech 
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Mian mMns danounca Nato 


the workers to gear their demands to 
the Coventry’s resources and to produc¬ 
tivity. The minister of labour, Signor 
Donat Cattin, a left-wing' Christian 
Democrat who has usually taken the 
workers* side, has astonished everyone 
by saying that united trade union action 
is a bad thing because the Catholic and 
social democratic union leaders have “ no 
ideas or principles ” and are puppets of 
the communists. 

This volte face is only one example of 
the confusion in the Catholic campK The 
party is in danger of losing votes to the 
social democrats on its right wing: It 
is at odds with itself, and a belated 
attempt by the Vatican to rally it on 
the anti-divorce issue is not meeting with 
much success. , As for the centre-left 
coalition, it iit on the brink of disruption 
with the Socialists and social democrats 
laying abo^t one another in terms that 
make future co-operation between them 
very difficult indeed. 


East-West 


Dogged does it 

Don’t underrate Mr Michael Stewart. 
Having dreamed up SCEWER, (hard C,. 
old man)H-a standi)^ commission on east- 
y^st fburid most , of his 

to ^' friends tuil^ up dieir noses, 
Britain^. setretary this week 

to the European s^rity charge 
Atid more 

The new proposal he put before the 
Nato ministers, meeting in Rome, was 
for multilateral talks between officials 
from Nato countries, Warsw pact ones, 
and European neutrals to if the basis 
for a European security conference could 
be found. The idea, backed by the' Bel- 
gi^s, who have been active, if not pro¬ 
minent, in detente diplomacy, also found 


cautious support from France, mainly 
because it broke away from the rigid 
block-to-^block framework which President 
de Gaulle attempted to prise apart. 

It left the r Americans epol, but not 
cold : they Ereranxious not to ha^ tfieif ‘ 
private .superpower arms timitatic^ ^btlks 
disturbed by new initiatives, but Wilr 
'liam Rogers recognised that the Natp 
countries could reasonably niake a more 
positive answer than they have so far to 
, the-^now dandling—!communi.st calls 
tor a security conference. The German.?, 
who have similar anxieties, were reserved ; 
the Italians more encouraging, though 
Nato’s Italian secretary-general, Mr 
,Manlio Brosio reckons that Nato coun¬ 
tries have taken enough initiativeiy toward 
detente already and that it is time for 
the other side to move. But for lack of 
anything better, a version of Mr Stewart’s 
proposal was accepted. 

Not that it necessarily brought a 
security conference much nearer. The 
issue is still what the conference would 
talk about. The Nato countries (hai* 
France) are agreed that mutual r^uc- 
tiops of troops in central Europe must he 
on the agenda. They suspect that the 
Russians merely want to .sanctify the 
status quo on their side of the line, leaving 
as many Soviet troops, and as few ideas, 
tooling around eastern Europe as possible. 

Meanwhile on Wednesday the German 
cabinet decided to seek a formal opening 
of negotiations, as soon as possible, for 
a Russian-German treaty barring the u.se 
of force. After fourteen sessions with Mr 
Gromyko, Bonn’s emis.sarv^ Herr Egon 
Bahr, had reported that there was some 
prospect of success. Moscow's price is that 
Bonn should accept today'.? European 
frontiers as inviolable J^nd give full recog¬ 
nition to East Germany. Bonn’s is that 
Moscow renounce it.s claim, dubiously 
ba.sed on the UN charter and the 
Potsdam agreement, to intervene in 
German affairs. The two side.s are now 
not far apart. A big obstacle remains: the 
future of west Berlin. 

West Germany __ 

Defence is what 
you can afford 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 
Nato’s thoughts of achieving a general 
reduiction of armies in Europe are 
.specially clo.se to the heart of the 
West German defence minister, Helmut 
Schmidt. That is should, and could, he 
done, though maybe only after, several 


the amount of national income assign¬ 
able to defence, are to determine the 
strength and character of the west 
German armed forces in the 1970s,. 

1116 defe^ice ministry’s white lKW)k on 
■''security, pol^,; the 

Bunidesvvrehf;,^ May Ibth, is 

ably quick fruit of 


taking that Herr Brandt promised when 
he set out his programme to the Bunde¬ 
stag last October. And a singularly open, 
thorough, and democratic stocktaking it 
lias lieen t()o. Herr Schnt^it and his 
^ i^BeEgUes exchanged ijl^'with .several 
thousand Soldiers up and down the coun¬ 
try^ fiopi raw recruits to top bra^ss. They 
ipVitefd those , who were not consul tetl, 
yet hiight have something they would like 
aired, to write in alx>ut it. Hundreds dkl. 
Si^e January ist the defence ministers 
ri^t-hand man in thi.s operation has 
bet^i a ciwlian—Herr Tlieo Somnicr, an 
' assistant editor of tlie HEniburg weekly 
3 ie Zeit, who was, seconded to the defence 
ministry for sbe nkmths tp head a special 
planning staff. 

About one third of the White book is 
devotPd to defiiiShg defepfee policy. It 
recomtnends ip ^Enges, but 

restates familiEr thinklif^ dis¬ 
passionately. ■ A feasible it 

can be founded only on the base 

of commoil" taterests. abn 

should bb:'to maintain the ba&»ce of 
poi^dr ^n Europe white* tiying fey pol^ 
meaOs ito,Tj|j^kve; a; stable pcat^e With die 
east and recrproctt! disarmament, Feinting 
out that the Warsaw pact countries today 
have more conventional troops than they 
need for deience, it recommends that this 
preponderance should not br dismis.sed as 
bluff. Consequently, pending east-west 
agreement to reduce forces, western 
Europe must still rely upon the American 
nuclear <leterrent. Th^ Atlantic countries 
cannot risk relaxing their effort. The 
Bundeswehr cannot yet be pared, nor 
forgo its weajKuis capable of carrying 
nuclear warheads. 

Though acknowledging that things can 
change, the Wlnte book insists that the 
total strength of the Bundeswchr .should 
remain at 460,000—10,000 are in the 
anny-T-and that the rule of compulsor\’ 
military' service.fbr eighteen months can¬ 
not yet be eased. Herr Schmidt does not 
think the moment is ripe lor indulging 
his own fancy for a wholly professional 


the remarkably quick fruit of a stock- Bundas¥aahr arh 
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ICI industria| fibm$ do s^vera 1 
very interestin|j things. , 

They make things lighter: . 

And tougher. And moreTlexitjIe; ’ 
And more reliable. • - ^ ' 

Then on top'bf all that: they 
often make things less expensive. 
Which just goes to prove, fibres from ICI are pretty 
useful to have around. 

So useful in fact, that certain industries have 
come to rely on them. 

The civil aviation industry, for instance. 

Here, ICI fibres are used in dozens of applications. Because 
for a start, the fibres are so versatile. 

And secondly, because each one has been developed and 
thoroughly tested by ICI for all kinds of tough, rigorous, 
industrial conditions. 

So it stands to reason that fibres which offer so much 
should, be widely used 
in an jndu^ry where 

standards and tjontrols are so exacting. : 

Right rtowiYou'll find 
Idl iyytph tyres. 

Tbl^itistahd im impact and heat^^^^g^BB^^^H 
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You'll find ICI Nylon 
and 'Terylene' in aircraft 
seat belts and other safety equipment 
To give lightness and strength. You'll 
find ICI fibres In fuelling and jet starter 
hose. For lightness, strength. And flexibility" 

And you'll find ICI fibres on the ground. 

In cargo nets, conveyor belts, passenger 
conveyors, cargo bags, protective clothing, 
engine covers, fire hoses. And many 
other applications. But the full potential 
of fibres from ICI still hasn't been 

realised. They offer tremendous 
scope in the hands of an inventive 
designer. So think 
about ICI fibres, next 
time you have a design or production 
problem. We're big. But we're big 
enough to listen to even the smallest 
enquiry. And remember, fibres 
from ICI improve everything practically. 





■ 


For information write to 
ICI Fibres Lirnited, 

Industrial Uses Department; 

Hobkstone Road 
Harrogate, Yorkshire, 
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army like Britain's. 

But the defence budget is to lie kept 
within some DM20,000 million (£2,290 
million) over the next two <>f three yeais 
—and it is already at DM19,750 million 
this year. Some retrenchment is inipera- . 
tivc. This is to be carried out mainly m 
the field of arms procurcnicnt, doubtless 
to the chagrin of sundry manufacturers 
and their export-driving governments, 
whose over-eager salesmanship Heir 
Schmidt has said he finds highly repug¬ 
nant. The white book announces that 
joint <SMigfiaft*Ani«rican developtnent of 
the M;^ battle tank been suspended ; 
that jtheXuftwafFe's otder for 800 of the 
nen^. Hii^lti-role coxiibat aircraft jointly 
planned by Britain, Germany and Italy, 
iS;bmg cut to 420 *‘at the most"* and 
that sever^ other costly projects can 
expect ^ kiilfe* 

Much of the nxiney thus saved is to, lie 
diverted tp schemes designed to make 


soldiering more attractive than it is to a 
generation that can command better pay 
in the freer and easier walks of civvy street. 
The Bunde.swehr is finding it difficult to 
keep the kind of man it needs. 

It is uncomfortably short of 2,600 
officers, and of 25,000 non-commissioned 
officers, and other long-term soldiers 
(serving from two to fifteen years), 
who in theory should compose 60 per cent 
of its establishment but in fact come to 
under 50 per cent. F^ew national service 
men could be classed as willing horses. 

I’he white book contains a catalogue of 
engaging proposals for adjusting army 
way* to contemporary society’s egalitarian 
trends and rising standards of living. The 
government, it promises, will shortly ask 
parliament to agree that 5,000 jobs 
now carrying the rank of staff ser¬ 
geant shaft be' promoted into jobs for 
set^eant majors, 1,650 captaincies into 
majorships, and 2,350 inajorships into 


ir9Coii»nended,r 

'DMBoo mffflbn" 

J[^S| IS’ sp^nt between now 


sennet men with 
aBowjng : 
body than hiAterib.^ New 
swimming pools, canteens, hdbby'shop^ 
and sauna baths f^not a luxUry ") ace to 
be built There is to be less ** bull,*M%crc 
is no need, it is obsc^rv^d, to stipulate the 
; a spklieris I^aircut. 

Puitber, it is ho^ that the period of 
compulsory milita^ service can be ^ re¬ 
duced from ei^hte^h to fifteen months by 
1972. This. ppu|d be aqWCved by calling 
up everybody 'll is fit instead b€ select¬ 
ing a limited number as at present, a 
process which is a source of much grie¬ 
vance to some of those caught in the net. 
The problem of the future shape, size, 
and conditions of the reserve has been 
passed to a special committee i which i.< 
due to report this year. 


THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 


Mightier than the Kremlin 


FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

Rumania has one overriding concern at r 
the moment—to combat the greatest s 
natural disaster, the country has ever r 
experienced; The floods began on May v 
12th from a combination of melting c 
snows and two dAys of torrential down- h 
pour. But curiously little was known r 
about the catastrophe outside Rumania a 
until a week la^sr when the official party v 




A thousand mihs of road hava fiona 


newspaper, after filling columns with a 
speech by Mr Ceausescu, casually 
mentioned that the region where he spoke 
was a disaster area. So far the floods have 
claimed at least 200 dead, left 356,000 
homeless, destroyed a thousand mi'les of 
roads and inundated over two million 
acres, mostly prime farmland. And the 
waters continue to rise. Considerable 
industrial losses are forecast. Some 
Rumanians say that the floods may put 
the economy back ten years. 

Emergency aid is already coming in 
driblets from many countries including 
west Germany, Britain, Jugoslavia and^— 
rather belatedly—Russia, which must also 
have been hit by floods from the Prut 
river, along which rims part of the Ruma¬ 
nian-Soviet frontier. With Rumania’s 
arable land and pasture rendered 
unusable for some time aind industry 
suffering extensive damage, what is also ' 
needed is long term aid. The jhily 
obvious source for this is the f^bViet 
Union. « ' ^ , 

The disaster struck just as Mr 
Ceausescu was called to Moscow to ‘listen 
to yet another bitter harangue aboift 
(’ontinuirtg divergence from the Krernlin^s 
idea of “ socialist internatiohahstn." He 
appears to have stood his groti|><4^#,Ayhilp.< 
/voting;' a flood-raVliged „.to6r^^a|ba^.?th^^' 
week/ he declared' fhat'’ 
exist and reiterated that each communist 


party had the rigiit to “ shape its policy 
independently." The Russians may still 
try to wring concessions out of him in 
return for extensive economic aid. But 
some east European politician:s are saying 
that /reflations between Moscow and 
Bucharest* may now be so bad that the 
Kussiapa wUf not in any case be willing to 
underwrite Rumania’s economic future. 
The only comfort fpt thi Rurftanians is 
that the flood deyi^^tation prbbably rules 
out any major War»w pact manoeuvres 
on Rumanian territory this year. 

Jugoslavia _ 

Shopping around 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

Balgrada 

The Jugoslavs are becoming increasingly 
worried about the future of their arms 
supplies. Although they now produce 
much of their own military fik|*dware, their 
army still relie.s beavily on Soviet ^ufip- 
ment. The invasion of Czecboitkw^ia 
and, more recently, the mounting 8ovift< 
(pressure pn Rumania have prompt^ some 
^serious re-thinking in, Belgrade about ibis 
dependence on die Rdssiam. It has also 
set ibe Ju^oslav^ to exploring alternative 
tourers of supply. 

A five year arms purchasing agreement 
with the Soviet Union expires on June 
3orti| it has not yet 'been renewed and 
ti&ere strong indications that the 
^te attaching strings to any 
*of this arrangement. One 
condil’ion 'tbey are said to insisting on 
is closer Jugoslav co-operation with the 
Warsaw treaty forces; another Is payment 
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in hard currency for any future arms 
purchases in spite of Jugoslavia’s strongly 
favourable balance of trade with the 
Soviet Union. 

Earlier this month, Jugoslavia’s defence 
minister, (General Ljubicic, made a 
hurried visit to Mosc<jw; its precipiious- 
ness was Indicates! by the fact that he 
left his deputy to receive an impressive 
international collection of generals and 
air marshals invited for Jugoslavia's 
liberation day parade. I’heri, as if to. 
demonstrate to the Russians that he could 
take his custom elsewhere, he went on to 
Pai’is, the first Jugoslav defence minister 
to visit France since world war tvvo. His 
French counterpart, M. Debr^, has 
promised to return the visit next month. 

France, with its loose ties to Nato, -is an 
obvious source of .arms for the Jugosbvi. 
But the subject of arms purchases wa.s 
also rai.sed in Britain during the visit of 
the prime minister, Mr Ribicic, last 
February. A military delegation followed 
Mr Ribicic to London and left a sdiopping 
list which the British arc now studying. 
Similar discussions may now be taking 
place with a large delegation of senior 
olficers fnmi the National Defence 
Uollege of Canada. 

Jugoslavia’s armed forces already have 
some western military equipment, ni<xst 
of it dating back to the early fifties when 
the main suppliers weic America, Britain 
and France. (Ihe Russians became their 
chief souiTe of arms only after the post- 
Sta'lin reconcilliation in 1955-) The 
Jugoslavs are currently importing Rolls- 
Koyce aero engines and marine turbines 
and diesels for high speed ccxistal craft. 
’I'hey have also shown tonsiderablc 
interest in France's high-priced Mirage- 
jets. But what they mainly want to buy 
from the west is sophisticated technology 
iiK'luding electronic system.^ w'hich the 
Rus.sians are reluctant to supply. 

Czechoslovakia 


Loss of memory? 


Mr Dubcek’s position seems increasingly 
precariou.s. He has already been suspended 
from party membership. Now, according 
to reports from Prague, an official party 
commission has violently attacked him and 
recommended his expulsion from the party 
—in whi'ch ca.se he could hardly stay on 
a.s ambassador in Turkey. 

Pre.ss and radio attacks on Mr Dubrek 
have been increasing significantly in 
volume and violence. A peg was (inadver¬ 
tently) provided by Roger Garaudy, the 
Frendi coniiaunist recently expelled froni 
his own party, who has accused die French 
communist leaders <jf giving the Husak 
regime information to be used against 
I)ul)cek. The Czech communists tnaintaln 
that their party files have more than 
enough material about Mr Dubcek's 
“ oppo^tun^^t activity ” without any out¬ 
side contributions. Mr Duheek, “Who used 
to l>e ri^presented as not so much wicked 
as weak, is now being squarely blamed 


for the events of 1968. The haid-line 
editor of the party paper Rude PravOf 
Miros'lav Moc, accused him last weekend 
of hypoerby, insincerity, narroW-mindcd- 
ness, irresponsibility and tactics tha.t 
finally paraly.sed the party, government, 
economy, the entire state and society.** 

On grounds of policy, prudence and 
common sense it would seem very stupid 
to disgrace any further a man as popular 
as Mr Dubcek. But against the back 
giound of the party purge now going on 
in Czechoslovakia, it may look different. 
If Mr Dubcek was largely responsible 
for the event.s of 1968, then it would be 
logical for liini to suffer the same fate 
all those communists who are now 
being deprived of their party cards, either 
because of what they did in 1968 or 
because of their attitude now. 

'I'he “ exchange of party cards,” which 
has lieen going on since February, is in 
fact proving a tricky exercise. One major 
difficulty is tliat two years ago all but a 
quite small minority of party members 
were swept up, to a greater or lesser 
degree, in the reform movement. So a 
good hiany of the judges in the screening 
commissions arc not all that different from 
those they are judging. Not surprisingly, 
therefore, there have been complaints of 
the progre>sive.s being treated t(K) benevo¬ 
lently and their “ .serious offences ” too 
easily forgiven. ” We can say,” announced 
one district party secretary sadly, “ that 
the theory that heads would roll right 
and left has not proved correct.” 

.Naturally it is often difficult to get 
people to come clean about what they 
were up to two years ago. “ Many people," 
wrote Mr Moc souriy, ” now act as if 
tliey were suffering from loss of memory.” 
Another woriy is that the progre.ssive.s arc 
refusing to repent and make their self- 
criticism. On the contrary, ‘.some are said 
to be fighting back, even sending anony¬ 
mous threatening letters to the members of 
the screening commissions. 

But although the hard-liner.^ may feel 
that the progressives have not been slapped 
down hard enough, the fact remains that 
in some areas the purge has lieen so 
thorough that many party organisations 
have been dbsolved altogeffier. And there 
has certainly been a sharp drop in party 
membership—according to some estimates 
the pre-invasion membership of some 
1,600,000 has dropped by about :i8 per 
cent. I'he decline ha.'i l)een caused both 
by deliberate expulsions, and by the 
voluntary fading out of the disillu.sioned. 
The'second category includes a high pro¬ 
portion of young people and workcp ; 
according to one estimate, the proportion 
of workers in the party has dropped since 
January, 1968, from 40 to 28 per Cent. 

This is Obviously bad for the party*s 
image and efforts are now being made to 
put almost the entire blame for the back- 
.sBdings of the past two years on to the 
intellectuak. An article in the Bratislava 
Pravda last week maintained that the 
screening inteiviews tiad shown that tire 
rcifisiomsts and. the initiators of anti- 
Soviet passions and hysteria - were mainly 
members of the ** cultural, technical and 


scientific intelligentsia,” with the worfttirs; 
participating ” only to A i 

degiw,’' Those who can write anrfapjpfove 
tliat kind of distortion will not be bothered - 
about loss of popularity if they humih^itc 
Mr Dubcek still further. In any case, they 
have no popularity to lo.se. 

Cuba 


The sugar war 


May Day, 'like all other national festivals 
over the past six months, was a working 
holiday for the Cubans. Dr Castro told 
hi.s people to celebrate “ heroic effori.s ” in 
the canefields. 

'Fhe problem of producing a record 
sugar crop has been mainly a problem of 
nias.s mobilisation—getting the men into 
the fields and keeping them there. This 
lias involved waging a kind of psycho¬ 
logical warfare. The harvest has been 
treated by Dr Castro’s press as a mixture 
of a people’s war and a team game. 

The battle ethic was fo.stered by super¬ 
visors who renamed weeds ” Don Caries ” 
or “ Uncle Sam.” And one worker who 
fought the hotistiano invaders last month 
was quoted in a widely-publicised inter¬ 
view as saying, “ They rofjbed^us of two 
harvejjt days. Not even their lives will pay 
for that.” 

Dr Ca.stro’s production psychology 
seems to have paid off. A fortnight ago, 
(;iuba dialked up a new record for sugar 
production when it suipa.ssed the 1952 
figure of 7,225,000 tons. An ung^erous 
critic might .say that this only means that 
Dr Castro has finally managed to produce 
more .sugar than ex-president Fulgehcio 
Batista—and has taken his time about it. 
I'he harvest will continue until mid-July, 
and the final figure could be .something 
like 8J million tons. 

This i.s a long way short of Dr Castro’s 
original target of 10 million tons, which 
he has now withdrawn in favour of a 
more realistic goal of 9 million. But it 
would still be a giant advance for Cuba. 
Since the revolution, sugar production has 
varied between 4 million and million 
tons annually. The big harve.st thi.s year 
can be u.sed to justify the government’s 
policy of relying on a .single primary 
product and will enable Cuba to fill the 
Ru.ssian sugar quota of 5 million tons for 
the first time. 

Although Dr Castro .said late la.st year 
that shortfall of even i million tons 
on tKe original target would be yarded 
a.-i a disgrace, the 1970 crop Ls .still some¬ 
thing of a triumph. It has a cost. A recent 
artide in the Cuban review Bohemia 
conceded that other sectors of the 
economy have suffered from neglect and 
wastage of manpower. Thirty-five years 
ago, an economic commission 
mended as a mattet of urgency that Cuba 
diversify agricultural anti industrial pro¬ 
duction as fast as possible. Under Dr 
Castro, Cuba has mmined a one-crop 
country entirely vulnerable i!o 'pressure 
from the ciountrv it counts oh for markets. 
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American Surv^ 


Students move 


Auterican jitudentt have taken the advUc 
of their elders, it is aJnipst ux» j^ood tf) 
he true. Or is it ? Some of the politiciatt^ 
over 40 who ur^ed students t(» stop 
thn>wing rocks and work within the 
system may decide after Novemhej's 
congressional elections that the rocks 
would have been l)etter after all. I'or 
.^itierican students, sick of violence and 
desperate to end the war, are throwin:^^ 
themselves into political action witii 
enough energy and passion to defeat at 
least jiTime of the iiieiuljers of Congress 
who have been slow ia sticking anti*war 
.Stickers on themselves. 

U there were ever a spontaneous move¬ 
ment, this .students-into-politics is it. One 
of its advisers, Mr Mark Talisman, on the 
.staff of Congressman Vanik of Ohio, sec> 
the movement as nothing less than a 
miracle. Sbmehow, in the days lietween 
the killings at Kent State University and 
the hut and l>oring mass denionstratioii in 
Washington on May 9th, students by the 
thovmnd.s, in all i^rts of the country, 
decided to give up “ demos " and to work 
for political change. They began swarm¬ 
ing all thiough the halls of Congres.s, 
telling any meml>er who would listen-- 
and it was a rare one that dared not 
listen’—exactly what legislative manoeu¬ 
vres he must follow, if he wanted their 
hedp in the coming election campaign. 

As if on cue from some master pro¬ 
ducer,^ the .students combed their hah. 

their faces, put on jackets and 
ties^ (One of the many Washingtonians 
Who played host to visiting students lent 
a doxen of his ties to his guests.) 1'lr* 
young people were respectful and weli- 
iixfornm and had a devastating impact 
on startled Congressmen who have usually 
relied on^ a glad handshake and a group 
l^olograph to send visitors home happy. 
And they still have not gone awav, 
althou^ dieir nunilbers are now reducerl 
somewhat. The congressbrtal dffit^e build¬ 
ings now resemble well^ltlerod high 
schools ; small groups of earnest young¬ 
sters, books in armst walk purposely down 
the matble corridors or <}ueue« clUttfing in 
low lohes, for lunch in the canteen. 

But they are more than an .endeping 
^u^nomenon ; these kids ,mean business. 
They learned with Senator MrCiinhy'^ 


in on the system 


Washington, DC 

pie.sidential campaign in 1968 how much 
they have of what the prcifessionah mil 

clout.*' They are ready to try again. 
lf)wer down on the political ladder and on 
a iHoader scale. So far there arc around 
f)0 organisations working in favour of 
4‘andidaies or issues which fall roughly 
into the anti-war camp. Some of the 
groups are less than two wcek.s old ; 
others, like the Movement fora .New Con¬ 
gress, are well established. The movement 
has 12 regional, centres at 280 college.s 
and sorts its information out on Prince¬ 
ton University’s computer. So great is its 
potential force that Representative Adam 
Clayton Powell, the Negro who is Har¬ 
lem’s favourite son, took himself to its 
conference at Columbia University lo 
declare why he deserved the inovenient'.v 
support. He did not get it. Instead, 
the group voted to endorse hi.^ 
adversary, a black militant, Mr Je.s.'^e 
Cray, in New York’s primary election on 
June 2jrd when the parties will choo.'.r* 
their candidates for the general electiem 
in November. 

New Y(»rk*s primary will, in fact, be 
one of the first tests of dje effectiveness of 
student support. (And such support is not, 
ephemeral ; as the McCarthy campaign 
showed, the .students work hard at jobs 
that any candidate needs U» have done - 
mimeographing, telephoning, sticking 
stamp,s, addressing envelopes and pkidd- 
ing from door-to-d(K>r canvassing voters, 
.services that are worth thoasands of d *!- 
larsO One of the young people's major 
interests at the moment is the Hr(K>kIvn 
district which 67-year-old Mr John 
Rooney has represented in Congress for 
26 years. Against the conservative " super¬ 
hawk,’' Mr Rooney, the students are 
favouring Mr Peter Eikcnberry, a 
year-oid anti-war candidate, On May 
21st, Mr Rooney (impressed, it must be 
.said, not only by tHk students but by a 
block of lawyers who also visited 
Washington) broke with the President p» 
the invasion of Cambodia---an eleventh- 
hour con version ..unlikely to itnpres.s 
.^itudents. 

An earlier test of tlieir effectiveness will 
came with next Tuesday> primaries* 
Stuihtnts are hard at work in Neiv ieisey 
to deprive Representative Edward Putten 



Working on Sonmor Porcy 


of the Democratic nomination that he ha^ 
held since 1963 wlien the district wa^ 
created. The primaries will, of course, 
test the strength of the anti-war wte in 
general ; in California for example, Rep¬ 
resentative (ieo^e Bnswn has suddenly 
pulled ahead tvf Representative John Tun- 
ney, who was expected to defeat him fo: 
the Oinocratic senatorial nomination, 
solely on the strength of his »»pposition m 
the Yictnain war. But the New Jersev 
<'onte.st will l)e a niore prec ise measure *»r 
student effort. 

Some ob.serverj> in Wa.shingtoj) slnccrelv 
Ijelieve that thi.s i.s the last chance—foi 
tlie students and for *’ the system " (which 
is now accepted in the p.»liticaf vocabular\ 
as " the establishment" is in Britain). If 
tlie students do not succeed this time, die 
argument goes, they will go back to riot¬ 
ing and the police to shooting them down, 
pixxlucing 6r.st a mini-revolution and then 
a maxi-repression. If that is true, then the 
whole students-into-politirs dcvtflopmenl 
l)ec('me.s a very risky business. For the 
students may pretduce just a litUe bit of 
ciiaiige in Congress and nut a great d^l* 
If so, will they feel tliat their efforts have 
l)een worth while ? They want to 
change the system and the system must 
respond," says Mr Talisman. .Hut if it 
responds ever so slightly, or if the results 
are ambiguous-—did their man get in 
becau^' he was anti-war or t)ecause ibc 
voters weie frightened by inflatkip ?- 
will they be satished to continue licking 
stamps when die 1972 prcsidemial . elec¬ 
tion coipes amund ? 

Even now, amil)iguitaes dog their efforts. 
The House of Representatives, has 
had a clearrcut vote pti the war^and many 
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of its members are not easily labelled 
hawks or doves. Then too some outspoken 
war critics do not liave liberal views on 
racial or sopial issues apd^^with campaign 
funds in such short supply, it is important 
for the crusaders to concentrate their 
energies where they will, do the moet 
good, on helping candidates whom thay 
can support without qualification and 
who have a chance of winning. 

Among the sea of organisations tryin;' 
to enlist students for political change, 
there is a, conspicuous lack of a main 
stream. The Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee would dearly love to provide it 
but it must be careful : many of the 
students are alienated from the established 
parties, with their enthusiasm deriving; 
from the chance to work for specific 
causes. A more sucessful attempt to chan¬ 
nel these energies seems to be that made 
by the bipartisan Congressional Clearing 
House, a young group that has sudden I v 
sprung up out of nowhere. Operating 
with a few telephones and a lot of instant 
coffee in an empty flat in Southwest 
Washington, the young people at the 
clearing hou.se are trying to make \sure 
that anyone who wants to help finds his 
way to an organisation which can use 
him. They also try to help candidates to 
discover what sources of volunteers can 
be drawn on. The group does not endorse 
any candidates itse’lf. 

Already lists of anti-war candidates arc 
appearing, however. A group called Refe¬ 
rendum ‘70 with Professor John Kenneth 
Galbraith as the chairman of its adviser^, 
has published its list of about 70 “ peace 
and new priorities candidates who deserve 
help from students and other volunteers.*' 
This week the liberal New Republic 
magazine has brought out its own li.st, 
which includes useful speculation as to 
whether the endorsed candidate has a 
reasonable prospect of getting elected. 

Sceptics doubt whether the students 
can keep up the momentum until Novem¬ 
ber. If the economic recession is by then 
a far more pressing issue than the war, 
as it may be if Mr Nixon has taken the 
troops out of Cambodia as promised 
and has withdrawn more from Vietnam, 
students may lose some of their new 
crusading zeal. But the evidence suggests 
that they will keep at it. Hundreds of 
colleges are agreeing to follow the .so- 
called “ Princeton Plan ” in which 
students would be given two weeks off 
for political activity at the time of the 
general elections. The Congressional 
Clearing House reports that many 
students .say that they are not going to 
bother wrangling with their university 
administrations' about two weeks in 
November ; they are .simply going to 
take the time off. 

To expect that student enthusiasm will 
wane is to underestimate the encourag- 
inem that they are getting from their 
professors and administrators. At Prince¬ 
ton, for example, it was the chairman 
of the Daily Princctonian who proposed 
the autumn political holiday ; it was a 
protesor of political science who sugges-* 


ted the Movement for a New Congress. At 
Princeton and at Dartmouth, no one in 
the administration seems to be quibbling 
about who should pay for the use of the 
computer. When the mass movement of 
students to Washington began, it was the 
professors who organised transport and 
who rang up their friends in Georgetown 
and Bethesda to find beds for the 
students. If nothing else, the movement 
may bring peace on the campus. 

Whether it can. in fact revoIutioni.se 
Congress is another matter. Even if it.s 
efforts -get from 30 to 50 bright new 
Representatives into the House that would 
not be enough to pack the committees 
or to undennine the power conferred 


l)y long .serv’ice right away. But the new 
members could sway the vote on the most 
important money bills and redirect spend¬ 
ing from the war into domestic needs. It 
is too early, in these chaotic times, to guess 
what -the mood of the, wuntry will be in 
November and wthether the students will 
feel pleased or disillusioned by the results 
of their labour. But it is possible to see 
that thousands of educated young people, 
skilled, as none of their predecessors and 
few of their parents have been, in the 
intricacies of politics at the congressional 
district level, constitute no small political 
force. They are the organisers of the 
future. 'Phey will ring no dooibells for 
politicians of the past. 




Showing the flag 


The stockbroki^rs and financial experts in 
New York may have lost confidence in 
their President but the men who build the 
offices and the clerks who run them have 
not—and are going out f)n the streets in 
their lunch hour to prove it. It began early 
This month when students came to Wall 
Street to protest against the business com¬ 
munity’s involvement in the war in South¬ 
east Asia. Then the construction men at 
the huge World Trade Centre going up 
nearby rame down from the scaffolding in 
their colourful hard hat.s to protest agaiii.st 
the young people’s lack of appreciation of 
what their country and their parents had 
done, for , them. 

To begin with the police were taken by 
surprise and there were some unpleasantly 
violent clashes; but thes«‘ ceased as the 
students learned to keep out of the way 
and bu.sines.s fifms in the district learned 
to keep the .Stars and Stripes on |)ennaneni 
di.splay. Patriotic marches became a regular 
feature of lower Manhattan, with flags 
flying and ticker tape showering down. 
The building workers, who have a well- 
developed team spirit and a strong sense 


of independence residiing from the danger 
of their jobs, were joined by office staff, 
dock labourers and orher sympathisers. The 
culmination came last week when 100,000 
or rnoie demonstrators gathered before City 
Hall and this week when their leaders were 
invited to the White House so that Mr 
Nixon could thank them in person for the 
encouragement of their support of his 
Vietnam policy. 

In fact it is not the war that they support 
—^most of the marchers d-eph-fc it—but the 
establishment which i.s being attacked by 
the young activists, lb begin with, at least, 
the marches were not organised ; they 
seem to have been the spontaneous outburst 
(jf naturally conserv^alive groups against a 
threat to their simple way of life and their 
unsophisticaterl values. Another threat to 
the-se is even more immediate, in their 
view : increasingly the clcmonslrations have 
been directed against the Mayor of New 
Vbrk, Mr Lindsay, who has made hi.*? 
sym|yathy for the anti-war movement very 
clear. “ I^indsay for Mayor of Hanoi ” is 
one of the le.s.s outspoken of the banners 
carried by the marchers. 



Outside New York's City Halt: " Impeach tlia Red Mayor t" ' 
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An Englishman may naad time, but 
British fashions nood space in Qerihan 
magaiines. 

No girl says nein to a slimming 
undorgarmont from swinging London. 

Providing sho gots a chance to see it 
OrthroughiL 

As far as Hor Zu, is concerned, we’d 
have nearly 8 million females lingorinf 
over your lingerie in Just one issue. 

WtthanomerTmiilion maieeysa 
admiring the pbf^;raphy., 

Wf’reasprI df^mMiia^ of 
Woman and TV Timos. 

And vary much a womanfs 
magazine. 

So wo think yoifoouM prolltabiy 
consider us while planning your next 
advertising budget in Europe. 

Espedatty when you’re cutting ywur 
appropriatioh according to your flhlo. 



Qermany's khiihif Jiidioiiai woeh^ 
(with 6 retidndhditions, loo). 

V AoHow; T a l ii h oi iei ih|.^ ?»8d/iiW 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Incentive td 
integrate 

Believers in raeially-niixed schools have 
something to be cheerful about at last. 
President has nou' formally asked 

Congress for a total of $1.3 billion over a 
period of two years to encourage racial 
integration in schools across the country. 
Recognising the heavy financial strains of 
reorganising schools on a non-segregated 
basis, lie has recommended help for dis¬ 
tricts in. the South which arc now pre¬ 
paring to integrate their schools when the 
new school year opens in September. Some 
220 scliools are now under court order to 
provide for complete desegregation by 
then and almost 300 are negotiating about 
plans for (>pening their doors to black 
students. Financial assistance would also 
be offered to help the integration of 
school.^, mainly in the North, w!iere 
segiegation haj, arisen from residential pat¬ 
terns, not from legal requirements. 

Funds would al.so be allocated for com- 
pcn.satory progiamnies for disadvantaged 
black cinklrpii in areas such as city 
ghettos wheie integration is ilnpo^sible 
and ftn intei-iacial educational cxptM’i- 
ments. But it is the .South, wheie segrega¬ 
tion has been a delibcrale policN. that is 
the principal immediate target for the 
Nixtm Administration. Under the system 
for allocating funds, districts where there 
has been jnn , or deliberate segrega¬ 
tion, will leceive more aid than those 
where tmb r/c facto segregation exists. 
It estimated tliat <n’er half the money 
will go to the southern .state.s, witli 
:dighti\ less than half of the 8.7 million 
t hlidren in the United Slates who come 
IVom minorii\ races. 

There has been considerable .speculation 
as to what foriji the President's proposal 
would take ever since March when he first 
mentioned that he would allocate special 
funds to facilitate school integration. With 
such conservatives u.> the V’ice Piesident, 
?vii Agnew, and the Attorney (General, 
Kir John. Mitchell, on tlie committee 
uppointecl to advise on the matter, there 
vvas a certain amount of nervousness as to 
Vv'liat might coiJie v4ii^ it But now 
li berals r seem well, ^9Ugh, satisfied thatj 
I‘resident N ixon is not pu&liing llie issue 
under the White Houw carpet. ^ 

One fpf ,speculation was 

where the utpjiey for the, prpgrMiniei 
would be foupd.; The President caused 
considerable consternadon several 

n lembers of his cibihet, ’ ^ when., he 
said ifiai he would raise thi' $^00 
n lillion needed ibr by divert¬ 
ing mondy ‘ dptdestic; pro* 

grammes^. Recently .whtmrs have been 
circulating that :!l^reside^ifwbuW 
have to cut his iniyaTretjuiiretnenfts, Most 
doubts havi'been 

the time beings now thgt tn® WWttT f^tjusc 
lja.s firmly conimitted itself td *%pendin(j( 
$300 miljidh 'wifhip, the first ytSar ^nd has 
ai^hed fqr $130 million to be appropriated 


Immediately, from existing funds already 
authorised by Congress for ‘Vemergency * 
use, before tlie beginning of the next 
school year. But sf>nie people remain 
sceptical a.s to whether the fujl..%<iio mil¬ 
lion wifi be forthcohiing, especially.^ no\y 
that the President has said that ohly ^136 
million Will be fdund bv cuts "in existing 
dtunestic ^funds and that the r^hiaindef 
will have to be rai.'^ed as " pew " mopey 
and authorised by Congress, s<> adding 
once again to the ever incrca.slng deficit on 
a budget that w'as supposed to be balanced^ 
Thcie is enough in the bill to appeal to 
both southern and norlhem Congressmen 
as wHl as to conseiNatives and liberal.*'. 
But a laige amount of mone\ is at .stake 
and the present pr<»posals would give the 
.\dininistration considerable latitude in 
tllC' Use the funds ; neither of these 
features appeal to Congress. .Ml projects 
would lm\e to be approved by the 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Mr Finch, and, although two- 
tliirds of tfie money would l)c allocatetl 
directlv to the states, the remaining diird 
would l>e distributed entirelv at his dis- 
cretifiii. Both conservatives and lifierab 
inav baulk at gi\'ing him this p<iwer : 
conservatives because be favours such 
projects as tran.sporting children fioin 
Mack and wliiic neighboui hoods to mixed 
sclmols l)v hus—something that Piesident 
Nixon has condemned ; liberals becau.'^c 
tl-ie\ think that he has not [nished haul 
enough for desegregation and has suc¬ 
cumbed to the gt>-sl<iw tactics of the 
Justice HepartmtMit, 

Rising Times 

Last weekend the Mew York Times, 
although, a.s Mr David Roc'kcfellei, chair¬ 
man of the C^hase Manhattan Hank wrily 
remarked, the paper's “ editorial policy 
has l)een quite critical of others who liave 
done lilvewi.se,'* caved in to heavy prcssui'e 
anti agreed to give its typograplici s the 
largest wage raise in tlie liistory of the 
newspaper iiidu.slry : 42 .pei- cent o\et 
lliiee \ear.s with 13 per cent tr) stait with. 
As this rale a night >lnft worker now earn¬ 


4> 

ing $193 a week will get $274 in three 
veavs and a wage adjustment if the cost of 
living uses h\ o\ei ti per cent. No stipula¬ 
tions about increased productivity 
sweetened this capitulation to Jhfiatioh. 
I his, increase was expected in set a fiatti^rn 
for t^he nine oihei ncwspapei unions whose 
contracts also expired on March ^olh And' 
came as a nast\ sliock to the puldisher.*! 
of theAVu' York Tost, tlie .Wa- York Daily 
and the Lous: Islanil who were 
alst* negotiating ctmtiacts ; they said that 
they were not piejiarcd to go above an 
increase of ;J3 per cent but, li\ Tue.sday 
the , Daily AVtcj conceded that There was 

no reali.stic alternative to paving the 
same as the Times, 

The union's caini)aign took the form 
of lengtliy chapel meetings, at one linie 
lasting 19 out of 24 hours, which kept 
men from work arul cut the size of the 
paper. The Time\ upped initial offer, 
of 23 per cent over three vears, twice— 
the union never publicly .specified what 
figure it was aiming at- but on Friday Iu.nI 
week Mr Arthur Sul/berger, its puldishei', 
^aid negoliation.s were “ at an impasse ’* ; 
unless an agreement was reached Mon¬ 
day's paper would not be published. Now 
the Times Iui.n announced an increase in 
its daily pi ice from 10 cents to 13 cent.s ; 
its evening coni])etitor the Post, had gone 
up hya similar amount a few davs earlier. 
I'he I'lmi s will uImj jnii u]i its adv'ci lising 
late^ fiom August 1st. 

Only the week before. National Airlines 
came to a tentative agreement for a 33 
jAcr cent uh rcase in [lav over three years, 
to end the strike that has grounded the 
airline for 108 days and preventC/d it from 
starting its London-Miaini services, and 
the International Brotherliood of Team¬ 
sters, the lorry drivers, agreed, hya narrow 
vote of 7 to 3, to an inciease of 28 pei cent 
over a 30 month j)eii()d. I’his moans that 
long distance drivers wlio arc paid on a 
mileage l)asis and at present average 
$i3,oc>o a year will earn an extra $3,720 
and local drivers now' earning $4 an hpur 
will get $5.10. 

aVIt Frank Fitzsimmons, acting pre.sideiu 
of the teanisteis, described the contract a.s 
tlic best ever negotiated with I'rucking 
Employers Inc. (which represents the road 
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Style is the mm 

Mr Heith is trying to mix it 
with Mr Wilson on the central 
issue of principle in government. 
His lack of charisma gives hini 
few other opportunities, page 15. 
The parties’ policies and records 
on social issues assessed, page iG. 
Electitm Britain on the pany 
manifestoes, the campaign on 
television and in the advertise¬ 
ments, with the IjbcraN- in the 
north and the end of the old 
Parliament, pages 20-2G. 


Wall Street’s convulsion 

The implications of this week’s 
wild sCesawdng in world stock 
markets : there won’t be a 
world slump, but there arc pos- 
sibiJities of bankruptc^s that 
could drive markets down fur* 
ther. And the Nisson Administru- 
tion’s economic policy is open to 
serious criticism, page 13. Reports 
from Wall Street and Throgmor¬ 
ton Street, page 73. 
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Inscrutable mezhnev 

Neither the Naio Council nor 
Herr Brandt can quite make out 
Moscow’s intentions in Europe, 
page 18. The Nato ministers have 
accepted Mr Michael Stewart's 
idea of a probing season, page 
35 - 


Unemployment and growl 

1 'hr Treasury has always 
assumed that if Britain aims for 
any rate of economic' grow'th 
above about 3^ per cent, iheti 
unemployment will go on falling ; 
W'hile if it has lower growth, 
unempidyment will go on rising. 
Dr Jeremy Bray and a computer 
suggest that this may be quite 
wrong, page 58. I’he National 
Institute of Economic and Social 
Research, which dors think that 
low growth leads to constantly 
higher unemployment, is fore¬ 
casting only 'ij per cent growth 
for the year ahead, page Gi. 


What to do with it > 

Redesigning would help, to take 
HP to (Htssengers, ast the air* 
lines Want. With the American’ 
supersonic programme in so 
much tmublc at home# It’s some¬ 
thing the next' British govchi- 
meut should consider, page 53^ 


Brought to book 

Htirrors, the Old Lady may have 
to submit her accounts to 
Parliament. But it won't do the 
Bank much hann, or Parliament 
much good, page 5G, 
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Abroad Does Matter 

—The mast impoitant single issue, which 
confronts British clceto^ at the present 
juncture is membership of the common 
market. The economic and political future 
of our nation will be profoundly affected by 
this decision ; which* moreover, is irrcvcrpible. 
The egg could not be unscrambled. 

Yet we electors arc to have no say in this 
decision. All three of the major parties favour 
joining the market, and there is to be no 
referendum. This is a scandalous abuse of 
democracy. Even to use that term jn such 
a context is a gross perversion of language. 

But what arc we who oppose British 
membership to do in defence of the nation's 
future welfare ? Certainly hot vote according 
to the customary pattern of Conservative, 
Labour, or Liberal. Absent ourselves from the 
polls ? That could be attributed to apathy, 
though it would be the reverse. Or go to 
the polls and cancel our ballot papers with 
ih<* Words ** anti-rommpri market^’:* 'I'his 
would not be spoiling the papers bin, on the 
contrary, taking the only possible .step for 
opponents of ithe common market to express 
their views. It is the only valid alternative 
course available and I hope that many electors 
will choose it.—Yours faithfully, 

Cambridge H. A. J. Martin 


Sir— In your article (May 23rd) on British 
foreign policy you say that the only important 
questions about the third world arc Rhodesia 
and the supply of arms to South Africa. 

How unlike The Economist to completely 
disregard the question of aid. Surely this is 
one area 'in which Britain could and ought 
to lead the world. We have the experience 
and character to do so. Apart from any 
moral duty to assist the weaker members of 
w'hat w'crc once our empire and colonics, aid 
helps to boost our exports. Furthermore, it 
could help to solve some of our internal 
problems, if the next government were to take 
steps to channel more of the ideals and 
energies of the yuuth of the country into 
organisations like Voluntary Scivicc Overseas. 

You admit that most of your article w to 
do with military matters. Have ,not technical 
a.s$istance and development loans an equal 
part to play in the fight against cammunism ? 
—Yours faithfully. M. C, Marriott 

London^ Wii 


Local Election Portents 

Sir —May I make a number of comments on 
Mr C. P.' Mead's detailed criticisms of your 
projection of a general election result from 
the local elections (Letters, May ajnJ) ? 

1. Mr Mead greatly exaggerates the effect 
of the disappearance of/ me business vote. 
Ext ept in the central wards of the largest 
cities this was numbered in ten« rather than 
hundreds, and'in the large cities 'it.s effect i.s 
diluted To nothing when included in' the 
tptal votes in the city, ^'hus, taking the Sf 
PeK'rs ward of Manchester (probably the 


clearest example in the country of a ‘'busi¬ 
nessman's ward "} the change in the law has 
given Ae three seafiJdn the oiice-safe Tory 
ward t|| Labour. Buf the loss of somo 400 
Tory Ifotes in the total votes cast in 
Manchi^tcr reduced the Tory share by only 
0.3 per i^nt. In only one mai^inal constitu¬ 
ency (Hbnp^ead) could the business yote 
have exceed this-, 

2. The of the Labour 

machine in May, 1966, and May, 1970, is 
problematical. In mem^rship and, until the 
last three weeks, in morale it was worse in 
1970; comments from several soprees in. 
constituency Labour parties suggest that the 
Labour voters came out in 1970 de^ite the 
lack of local organisation. 

3. There is some evidence to support Mr 
Mead's point that Labour did worse where 
the party w'as defending control; certainly 
•taking the towns controlled by Labour in 
1966, the swing to Labour in those subse¬ 
quently gained by the Tories exceeded that 
in those that stayed Labour. However, those 
that stayed Labour arc so few and far 
between that it is dangerous to base too much 
on comparisons w 4 th ithem. And if a part of 
the Conservative loss of support this year 
does reflect the unpopularity of some of tWir 
local administrations, who in to say whether 
thi.s will not carry over into a general election ? 
In 1959 Hugh Gaitskell was blaming 
unpopular Labour local councils as one 
reason for Labour’s national defeat. 

4. It is not true that “ the swing since 1969 
in the cities seems to have been entirely due 
to a large increase in turnout.” Although 
there is a turnout element in the swing, the 
actual Conservative vote was down almost 
everywhere, usually substantially. The excep¬ 
tion of Glasgow reflects the return of 23,000- 
odd Scottish Nationalist party voters to their 
more traditional party allegiance; but for this 
the right-wing vote in Glasgow would certainly 
have been reduced. 


May, 8 oifthis 

basis. -’V'?:'' ;-::n ''t 

' However, thc iceilltNl ish»; lii the 

local electmns. ^tWr; wS^ 4 bc 

1966 local* oit 1988 g;enem. Tbric can 

be no finaLansw^^ .to thU.ime.'^ut 
tion of lo(^' deceit 

and after the 1950, 1951 and 1966 thunici;^! 
elections shows a very consistent pattern of 
behaviour; there is therefore no reason to 
suppose that any special factors were operat¬ 
ing in May, 1966. During the run-up to the 
1966 general election lixal elecuons were 
showi^ just the same an^ti-Labour bias a$ wx'S 
showri in May,. 1966, and as yvd£ evident 
during the Attlee government. Thus "the, lour 
West Midland boroughs where the 1966 
borou^ elections took place, on March 17, 
196$, in.stead of in May show an average 1.7 
swing to the Tories over 1968-70, much the 
same as those where the comparison is May 
to May. ' ’d ' f 

Any pscphoJogi.c»l predictioiMSTcly'on future 
patterns of 'b^ayidur resenabUnij. thbli .JpT^e 
past. More than nine, tirhc* out rf the 

assumption proves valid; But if theit any 

new or veiy special factors presCbt in‘I97U 
(.such as a very low turnout general election) 
the assumption that the Telation.shi'p between 
municipal and parliamentary voting will 
temain roughly the same in 1970 as in 1966 
may go wrong. But to substitute another 
assum^rtion about the relationship (as Mr 
Mead does) which is inconsistent both with 
the general pattem of past behaviour and witli 
the actual evidence of what happened in 1966 
i.s rash. If there is no evident movement 
of opinion between now and June 18th, we 
shdl know then. ““Yours faithfully, 

Michael Steeu 
Department of Government 
University of Manchester 


Portuguese Africa 


3. I share Mr Mead’s scepticism of Trans¬ 
port House’s claims about the Scottish county 
elections; however, given the difficulties of 
making any meaningful comparison between 
them and burgh elections, I am equally 
sceptical of his claim t’ha-t they showed a 
.slowing down of the pro-Labour swing. 

6. The Cambridge borough elections were 
certainly better than average for the Tories 
but I do not understand Mr Mead's swing 
figures in Warley. The votes cast in the eight 
wards which can be compared from Man^h 
17, 1966, by-elections to this year’s local 
elections were : 

March, 1966 
Cons 9,375 51.5 

Lab 8,829 485 

^ May, 1970, 

'Cons 10,347 55,9 

Lab 8,155 44-1 

The same swing of 4.4 per cem would give 

the Clonservativcs OlcibUry and H^ilesowcn 
(though allowing for the lack of confirmatory 
evidence from the Halesowen part of the 
constituency your on the edge ” classification 
seems more reasonable) but would leave 
Smethwick in Labour hands by a small 
margin. 

7. If Labour 1 * unHIppy at the Tories 
polling over 40 per ^ ©cot in .Sheffield* anti 
Stoke-on-Trent and leading Labour in votes , 
in Birkenhead, it can always remember thak 
exactly the same w'as true in the . 1966 borovfgh 
elections in those towns. 

8. Direct comparison of vote* cast in local 
elections with general* election constituencies 
is limited by boundary c9i:n.pl^iC4tiops, 
candidatures, but for what it'Is WdrthiT make 
the" Tory swing between’ March, 1986, and 


Sir —In the Ipst months of 1969 I was in 
Angola for , sissf weeks with guerrillas from 
Unita, and travelled extensively through their 
liberated areas. Your correspondent (May 
16th) states that Unita benefits from American 
money. I saw no evidence to support this. 
All supplies used by it ate cither captured 
from the Portuguese—including FN rifles 
supplied to Portural under Nato agreements, 
G3 rifles made in Portugal under licence fiom 
the United States, various types pf sub- 
machineguns manufactured in Italy or Bel¬ 
gium, and Rus.sian sub-machineguiis or 
Chinese carbine.^ captured in skirmishes with 
the MPLA — or come from sympathisers in 
the towns held by the .^qrtugpese (usually 
shoes and medical supplied). 

Unita was asked to kavc Lusaka because 
of incidents on the Ben^k railroad, not 
through having aniir dealings or sympathies 
with the oppositiou party in Zambia, who are 
poHtically opposea to its aims< 

The whole point ai^out Unita, and' tO .;s<mie 
extent the tcaspn lor ^ much liiisinformatiou 
about it, k ^aVfii 

inside Angobk^-sdid^vl^^ makii^g 

communicatibh ^ with Iniprnmtioh media 
extremely difficult. It is a self-supporting 
brganiktion, backed almost exdusively by 
Ocopk^Jivijig inside Angola, and it is the otdy 
treedom jfighter oigamsation whose president 
and centml committee are peitnanent^ inside 
the country. It is having considerable success 
both in. the.soudipeastcnn comer of Angola 
and in the three other districts. • It would 
therefore be tintme tn say ihat )lhe MPLA is 

London, NWy ' " 
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Every year there are more than In modern airliners the propulsion Certain parts of the jet units are 

XO million passengers who place units are the vita) factor. Both in welded with argon-arc welding 

their trust in the technological their manufacture and mainten- equipment. Welding technology 

reliability of the fastest means of once, first-qualjty, welded, joints isoneoftheactivitiesof Linde AG. 

transport that we have today. are essential for absolute service 

reliability. 



Propulsion unit — the heart of an Maintenance — the keynote of Linde welding machine for 
aircraft safety welding propulsion unit parts 


Linde Activities: 

Low-temperature and process erigineering Refrigeration engineering 
and air conditioning Hydraulics Handling vehicles 
Industrial gases and welding appliaifces Machine tools and tool units 
Cold stores Mpujsehold appliances 
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One of our cfistomers deals in 
imported tinned fruit The day 
came when he ordered ah ACT 
Container edns^ment of 
Australian produce. 

19 Containers. Each carrjring 
over 16 tons of tinned ' 
"Down-Under" sunshine. 

duly arrived -b^ oh 
Jihti^^jiuridieQt tp(dt deliy»y, 
.'A v(SSr-.ta^iiaah;i‘ ■ - . 


pih^siiq^ Ceriaiw.!' 


deals in BegottliiBfromACT:^: Toour Esteemed dtent we can 

he day 1. A large saving in labour costs sa^ut one thing, 

m ACT and handling. Thanks ifor your repeat 

of 2. Acoi^'deraDlesavih^ln ' Container orders. 

anying 3. ^oS^%ith prompt 

- delivery; ' yourpay. 

^ ™ 5 S 3 neiill 4 

' 14 FMdwndi AmiHie. Lob^ |h: 3 . 
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W<>Ms are worth t^re 
than ^cttires ih.^tlbnd of 
journaKsm. So ybu ivoh*t 
often see this kind of shot in 
the Fkancial Times but 
yOUll know a lot more about 
what goes on in Africa by 
reading Bridget Bloom. 

She^s our-Africa 
correspondent. Her lucid 
reports provi<jte a regular 
analysis of what’s happening, 
as it happens. 

No other international 
journalist has travelled so 
widely and freely in the 
former Biafran territory. 

No one can give you a more 
accurate picture of who is 
surviving, who is suffering 
and how Nigeria’s economy 
is emerging from the 
aftermath of war, 

Bridget Bloom is one of a 
whole team of foreign 



specialists based in London 
who travel frequently in 
their remons to complement 
the work of our resident 
correspondent network. 

A great deal of what they 
write in the Financial Times 


is syndicated all over* the 
world to leading agencies and 
newspapers - such as United 
Press International, Le Figaro 
and Tas^ The Washington 
Post,for eimmple,front-paged 
Bridget Bloom’s exclusive 
coverage from Nigeria. 

The Financial Tunes is 
welcomed, ft is invited in. 

It has insight into industrial 
and commercial events. It is 
widely read where economies 
are growing fast. Everywhere 
there are people with money 
to spend and people who are 
eager for knowledge. 

Top management listens 
to it. And can listen to you if 
you talk through the columns 
of the Financial Times. 

One of the most dynamic 
newspapers in 
the world. - 





Money isn’t eveiythl 
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The deep blue sea 
is at our docks. 


In Saint John, New Brunswick, there's 
everything you need to transport anything, 
from a tiny bolt to an entire plant assembly. 
And thanks to containerized shipping, 
goods stay protected from shipping point to 
destination. 

All these facilities work year-round. 

But just because we've got some great 
shipping facilities doesn't mean we're satisfied. 
Now, we're planning a giant deep water 
superport near Saint John . . . Right on 


shipptpg lanes thot lead to major 
world morkets. 

in addition to moctern tronsportotion facilities, 
New Brunswick has great natural resources and 
ample electrical power for secondary 
manufacturers. Plus, a readily-trqined 
work force. 

All this is supported by aggressive social 
and economic development policies and federal 
incentives for manufacturers. 

New Brunswick. Canada's, Action Province. 

If you think our ports are something—wait 
till you step ashore. 

write to: 

The Hon. H. H. Williamson, Minister, 

Department of Economic Growth, 

Fredericton, N.B, 
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An brdrrtary Monday ^ 
in the life 

of an ordinary airline. 






0000 h SR 281 Nairobi-Zurich 
0035 h SR 115 New York*Geneva 
0050 h SR 303 Beirut-Athens 
0205 h SR 336 Zurich-Tel Aviv 
0325 h SR 303 Athens-Geneva 
051011 SR 202 Dakar- 

Rio de Janeiro 
0550 h SR 303 Geneva-Zurich 
0625 h SR 420 Geneva-Zurich 
0635h SR 600 Basel-Zuhch r 
0710 h SR 920 Zurich-Geneva 
0720 h SR 950 Basel-Geneva 
0725 h SR 331 Tel Aviv-Zurich 
0730 h SR 720 Geneva-Paris 
0740 h SR 420 Zurich-Copenhagen 
0740 li SR 740 Zunch*Basel 
0745 h SR 470 Zurich-Prague 
0745 h SR 800 Zurich^London 
0750 h SR 430 Zurich-Vienna 
0750h SR 600 Zurich-Rome 
0755 h SR 510 Zurich-Dusseldorf 
0755 h SR 790 Zurich-Amsterdam; 
0000 h SR 922 Zurich-Geneva^" 
0005 h SR 111 Geneva-Zurich 
0005 h SR 530 Zurich-Frankfurt ; 
0010 b SR 411 Helsinki-Stockholnr 
0010 h SR 550 Zurich-Munich 
0815 h SR 304 Bangkok- 
Hong Kong 

0015 h SR 500 Zurich-Hmburg 
0015 h SR 657 Madrid-Geneva 
0015 h SR 770 Zurich-Brussels 
0020 h SR 640 Geneva-Milan 
0825 h SR 570 Zurich-Stuttgart 
0830h SR 951.GeiicVa-Basel 
0035 h SR 411 Stockholm-Zurich 
0835 h SR 7^ teikl-Pam 
0840 h SR 323 Istanbul -Zurich 
OOSOh SR621 Londan-Basel 
0850 h SR 84J Manchester- 
Rotterdam 

0900 h SR 721 Paris-Geneva 
0905 h SR 810 Geneva-London 
0915 h SR 202 Rio de Janeiro- 
S5o Paulo 

0915 h SR 235 Casablanca-Malaga 
,«»ISli SR 469 BudatHTlt-Zurioh 
OKSS h SSl: Sll Dtt8s«j#brf-Zmoh 
(MI 88 dlt 431 VleO&liSEliiMi 
Mwicb-Zurieh 

■ 


(I.) 


0945 h SR 420 Copenhagen-Oslo 
0945 h SR 471 Prague-Zurich 
1000 b SR 501 Hamburg-Zuiich 
1000 b SR 571 Stuttgart-Zurich 
1010 b SR 701 Paris-Zurich 
1010 b SR 771 Brussels-Zurich 
1010 b SR 801 London-Zurich 
1015 b SR 791 Amsterdam-Zurich 
1015 b SR 841 Rotterdam-Zurich 
1015 b SR 960 Zurich-Basel 
1020 b SR 983 Beme-Zurich 
1025 h SR 531 Frankfurt-Zurich 
1030 b SR 722 Geneva-Paris 
1040b SR 130 Zurich-Geneva 
1040 b SR 611 Rome-Geneva 
1050 b SR 202 Sdo Paulo- 
Buenos Aires 
1050 b SR 621 Milan-Zurich 
Ht^^h JSRSIl London-Geneva 
Zurich-Geneva 

imk ^ m O8l0-<Pbpeohagen 
Mal^-Gen^ 
pi# fc SR 4% Zurich-^Zagreb 
>k45 b SR 432 Zurich-Vienna 
1145 b SR 514 Zurich-Dusseldorf 
1145 b SR 742 Basel-Paris 
1150 b SR 580 Zurich^Cologne 
1150 b SR 690 Zurich-Lisbon 
1155 b SR 622 Zurich-Milan 
1200 b SR 100 Zurich-New York 
1200 b SR 130 Geneva-Lisbon 
1200 h SR 350'Zurich-Athens 
1200 h SR 375 Teheran-Athens 
1200 b SR 723 Paris-Geneva 
1205b SR 160 Zurich-Montreal 
121# b SR 554 Zurich - Munich 
1220 b SR 604 Zurich-Rome 
1225 h SR 402 Geneva-Copenhagen 
1225 b SR 534 Zurich-Frankfurt 
1225 b SR 953 Geneva-Basel 
1230 b SR 574 Zurich-Stuttgart 
1230 b SR 982 Zurich-Beme 
1235 b SR 660 Zurich-Baiceloiia.- 



125Sh SR 421 Copenhagen-Zurich 
1388 h SR 338 Zurich-Geneva 
1388 h SRBuenos Aires- 
Santiago 

1315 h SR 102 Zuridi-New York 
1328 h SR 515 Dusseldorf-Zurich 
1320 h SR 581 Cologne-Zurich 
1325 h SR 433 Vienna-Zurich 
1325 h SR 450 Zagreb-Belgrade 
1338 k SR 115 Geneva-Zurich 
1330 k SR 304 Hong Kong-Tokyo 
1338k SR 555 Munich-Zurich 
1330fc SR 724 Geneva-Paris 
13% k‘SR 575 Stuttgart-Zurich 
1335 k SR 718 Beme-Paris 
1348 k SR 346 Geneva-Athens 
1345 k SR 516 Zurich-Dusseldorf 
1345 k'SR 535 Frankfurt-Zurich 
$945 k SR 740 Paris-Beme 
1345kiSR 9^7 Basel-Zurich 
14|0|i:SR623 Milan-Zurich 
1418 k SR 774 Geneva-Brussels 
1415 k SR 338'Geneva-Tel Aviv 
14%.k SR 235 Geneva-Zurich 
t428.h SR492 Geneva-Zurich 
1430lr$R 792 Ztmch-Amsttrdam 
1490 $ 

ISOOk SR 69i'CiUkon*Geiieva: 

1880 b SR 725 Paris-Geneva > 
1505 b SR 130 Lisbon-New York 
1505 h SR 375 Athens-Geneva 
1505 k SR 701^ Zitfieh • Paris 
1510 h SR 451.'Relgtade-Zagreb 
1510 h SR 624 Zurich-Milan 
1520 h SR 403 Copenhagen-Geneva 
1520 k SR 523 Dusseldprf- 
Franl^ii^: 

1520 h SR 671 PalmarZi 
1520 h SR 750 Zurick^Ni 
1520 h SR 813 London-GeUva 
1525 h SR 433 Zurich-Ba«^' ' 

1525 k SR 605 Roitic-2ti||(^- 
lS35k SR466 ZuridMui^ 

1848 h SR 497 Zuncb-WanaWi... 
If8|jk;ib ^ :;toit^.xR^e 

- ^ ^ 
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pROremnr 


Byo^ ct.K. R, 0»rk,Baq^ F£Ji» Ue»ivmt»HANmtY ‘ 

THI IMPOR1*Ailf 


Aj 

AS TWO UNITS 

4GSf000 sQ. FT. & 130|000 s 

raft SALE 

SINGLE STOREY LOFTY BUILDINGS WITH OFFICES 
AMPLE VEHICLE PARKING - OPEN STORAGE 
ROOM FOR EXPANSION 


12 MILES FROM LONDON ~ 1 MILE TO M.1 
ADJOINS A.5 & NORTH ORBITAL ROADS 
CONVENIENT FOR LONDON AIRPORT & THE DOCKS 















Vrihai does it really mean? QH 


Signifying one a unity. An integrated group that brings 
isDgefber rw nv‘S well knowri in diverse industrial and 
consumer fields. Such as Accles & Pollock, Ascot, 
Critic?- Akiminiurn, Charles Churchill, Coventry 
Uauqe Cre«ia, Ha‘eigh Russeil*Hobbs and many more. 





advanced 


Means leading in challenging new areas. Such as 
numerically-controlled machine tools and aluminium 
smelling. In new production processes, such as revolu¬ 
tionary tubp makmg methods. In new prcHiuct develop¬ 
ments like safety steermg coktmr s and self cleaning 
electric '^vens In management techniques like com¬ 
puterised produ tion and quality control systems 


engineering 

Skiiis arc based on the creative manipulation of 

metac Ausanced engineering that has put Tl first in 
precision uc ^ uimtnium, eleckical equipment, auto¬ 
mated ais f»and!ing syslerns, bicycles, machine 

tools and viomestic; products. 



Tl IS bio Of ' V I assets ot S!260 mdlion. More than 100 
compantes employing 68,000 people Dacked by research 
cenlres ndtotmg techfacal irinovation and development. 
World sales tota! oOO mifhon For an objective view of 
this advarue cinineerinv^ groun and how it tackles its 
problems, v a r : iv led to how Tl puls computers 

to wore - ae fTt by c h-aduig business journal. 


*'j—i. —., iC 111, i'l o..;-- _ ___ 

! InlMilintntcild [ 


I Plee^g, sefld ijne e copy of.thb iprticte describing how T( 

,.)! puts computers to'\^rl^oa|i;'f|ic(ppbrKlaht ' ... ■ 

,1 assessment off TI fro^^ufeid^ tile .group. Ip 

-AOdWsS-'’'" '-v, %.:< pa-*..'. ■ 


an advanced engineerKgWS 
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Wall Street's 

I’his week’s wild sec-sawing in world stock rryirkcts raises 
four main questions. Is there any danger of a real economic 
slump, such as rippled n)und the world from Wall Street 
in 1929 ? Should we respect or suspect the market’s sudden 
recovery in mid-week ? Is the Nixon Administration likely to 
follow a more efficient economic policy from now on ? What 
is the likely effect on other countries, including on Britain in 
the middle of a general election ? 

Only the first of these questions can be answered with 
chcerfiilhess. In the four years after 1929, the value of 
America’s gross national product fell by 47 per cent, as a 
result of a fall of about 30 per cent in real output and of 
over 20 per cent in prices of goods in the shops ; simul¬ 
taneously, its unemployment rose from per cent to 24.9 
per cent. That is not going to happen in the four years after 
1970 because governments will not allow it to happen. They 
do now know how to restimulate demand. 

What is really happening is merely that 1970 is on 
course to be tlvc third year since 1947 when America’s 
real gross national product will show a marginal fall. Th< 
other two were 1954 and 1958 ; each of them, like 1970, 
the second full year of a Republican Administration (indeed, 
on each occasion the recession really started in the second 
half of its first post-election year). The responses can be 
read out of the record books. Each time, the Eisc^ewer 
government hastened to, and managed to, bring about a 
sharp rise in the value of gross national product in its third 
full year (by over 9 per cent in 1955 and over 8 pei cent 
in 1959), although price inflation had not really been 
slopped in either recession. The object of the reslimalatory 
policy was to lestorc prosperity before the next presidential 
election ; this worked in 1956 but not in i960, because 
clumsy mismanagement allowed another mini-recffision to 
start in the spring of that election year. 

President Nixon now nears the middle of his second year 
in power in a very similar economic position to that ipto 
which President Eisenhower had each lime muddfed himself 
before. Mr Nixon’s disadvantages arc that h^ recession 
has been even less successful in checking prfce inflation 
than were the earlier Eisenhower recessions (America’s 
general price level, as measured by the so-called gnp deflator, 
is still risirig by about 5 per cent a y<?ar, rgainst 2 per 
cent at the equivalent period of the 1957-5^ *‘Cccssion), and 
that Wall Street’s gyration is only one sigr.^ that there is 
now a more widespread distrust of the Nixon Administra- 


Convulsion 

lion's competence. But the bull points are that Mr Nixon’s 
recession still has not gone so far as either of Eisenhow'or’s 
(a maximum annual rate pf drop of 3 per cent in real gnp 
in the first quarter of 1970. against much more w^orr>'ing 
drops of 6 and 9^ per cent in successive quarters at the 
turn of 1957*58), and that Mr Nixon will be even more 
determined to win the 1972 presidential election for himself 
than Eisenhower was to win the i960 one for Mr Nixofi. 
The mistiming of Mr Nixon’s economic ^jicies so far 
makes one doubt whether he will necessarily achieve a 
recovery in output in the second half of 1970, which is 
his intention. But we would hazard it as a pretty 
safe bet that America’s real gross national product will be 
higher by the end of 1971 than it is now. Probably by then 
corporate profits will also have started to rise above their 
present level, in money terms even if not in real ones. 

Docs this prospect of eventual recovery in profits mean that 
Wall Street can now only go up? Unfortunately for investors, 
it docs not. Stock market prices do not depend merely on a 
company’s latest annual profits, but on the multiple of them 
it is fashionable to incorporate in a share price. This can yary 
very swiftly. A year ago the average price/earnings ratio on 
Wall Street was over 18 ; now it is down to 13^; and 
it is worth remembering that 20 years ago it was under 7. 
The movement of the price/earnings ratio in London has 
recently followed that in Wall Street very closely. Using 
the Financial Tmiej-Actuaries index, it was 17 J a year ago ; 
and is below i 22 now. The drop in the past year owes some¬ 
thing to an expectation of lower profits, but also a lot to a 
change in mood. 

Now, those words “ change in mood ” should normally 
prick up the ears of any waiting bull. The best time 
for a shrwd investor to *buy is often precisely wAen the 
market’s general mood has been depressed by frratioml 
factors. And there is no doubt that some of the emotions 
which have driven Wall Street down in the past months 
have been extremely irrational. Shares, have been 80^1 by 
Americans, who fear that student unrest heralds the end 
of American capitalism and of the whol^ social contract 
undcrlyii^ American society, or that the invasion of Qambo- 
dia will indefinitely prolong the involvement in Indochina, 
or tha| ^hc Aliddlf East is about to see a major war fought 
by jannics of American and Russian “ volunteers,^’ or 
that ^ failure of Mr Nixon’s efforts to stop inflation means 
that the United States is now irrevocably set on a Latin- 
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American- 4 tyle q»iral of evei^depredatiiig inoiiey4 In so far 
as any of these fears iSreJustified, it » not dear why they 
provide a case for Seeing out of ordinary shares into other 
investment; andi^ cf course, moiM of the fears arc 
wudly exaggerated* 

But one other worry possibly is not The recent coUi^ in 
Wall Street^s self*confidenoe has occurred even although it 
has not yet been justified by the failure of any noted 
American investment institution or brokerage house* It m 
obviously conceivable that there will be some sueh failures; 
indeed) in view of the 30 per cent drop in American share 
values in the past 18 months, it is surprising that some 
big ones have not occurred already* 

There must be a danger that the very high p/e ratios 
achieved during the ig6os were part of the unmaintainable 
cult of die equity during that gimmicky decade: a product 
of the days when everybody seemed to assume that the 
only way which share prices, and the ima^ of all the 
Bemte Comfelds, could ever go was up and up and up* 
Now most investors know better, and it could take only 
a single spectacular failure, in either America or to 

turn moods exaggeratedly die' other ^y* That is the specie 
that may haunt any rally, e^n as strong a one as Wall Street 
was mounting on Wednesday* ; 

Meanwhile, it is not reassuring that the Administration is 
so proud kbout keepng its cbm. Sineb President Nixon’s 
election Americans who hold stock exchange securities have 
seen a third of their wealth disappear: an enormous relative 
imTOverishment which really must be' expected to have some 
deflationary impact on both consumers’ expenditure and 
eventual business investment. There are grounds for suspec¬ 
ting that this impact may be being underestimated by the 
Administration, which .had not proved to be very good 
with its economic timing even More this yearns d6ba€ie 
on Wall Street began. Immediately after Mr Nixon’s election, 
the aim was deemed to be to conquer inflation. The Admin¬ 
istration quite right to follow policies of demand defla¬ 
tion so long as the annual growth of demwd ran ahead 
of the annual increase in productive capacity. But all of 
America’s enviable mass of statistics show that excess demand 
disappeared by mid-1969. As changes in policy require at 
least six months to have an impact on the economy, there 
was a sound economic case for relaxing monetary policy 
during at least the second half of last year. Instead, a tight 
squeeze was kept on money supply until the begirming of 
1970. The doctrine was that a deliberately lengthened period 
of running the economy below capacity would serve 
m^cally to check inflation. 

This policy has not worked in other industrial countries 
in recent years, and it now has not worked in America 
either^ In the first quarter of 1970 labour costs per unit 
of output in American manufacturing increased at a rccoi^ 
annual rate of 8^ per'cent, because wage rim are still 
avci^ng around 7^ per cent while output is going down* 
It is^probable that wage rises will soon at least stop increase 
tng, the inflation in costs per unit of oik^ut wi)l 
not bc‘moderated until output starts to grow igain. Since 
he begiuning of 1970 America’s monetary policy has at 
lait gbne'over to a slightly more expansionary tadc. How¬ 
ever, the \urb on consumption and investment that will 
follow frOni Wall Street’s fall makes it desirable that fiscal 
policy should now become slightly more expanrionary also. 

:Tb some extent this has ailready happened behind the 
scenes.' The trouble is that Mr Nixoh is still' saying that he 
did not mean ir^to happen. A year ago" the feder^ budget 
was in a shape where it would be exerting a net deflationary 
effect, equivalent to about 1 per cent ghp, if America 
was gathering the full tax revenue it could t^^ect from ah 
economy in a state of full employment. NoW, because of the 


uperog of the income tax sin^dhaige^ i^ 
and unphmned increases in 
in a ^tate where it \imkl be at m 

cmplo^tkt. Since America is not'in^ 
indeed, its unemploynient has ima^ased hi 

four months—the drop in tak mpiibed 

profits has of course (thank gqodskk) impelled the actual 
budget into slight deficit. This is approximately what should 
have been required even before the Wall Street slide. After 
the riide, a little further loosening should be preferred. 
Unfortunately, President Nixon is letting it be known that he 
will practise the most severe economy in government expendi¬ 
ture so as to keep to the rules of sound budgeting.’^ This 
arouses the fear that his resort to a pixqperly e3q>atiSionary 
fiscal policy, like his previous resort to a less restrictive 
moneti^ policy, will be unwisely and riigfatly delayed. 

One of Mr Nixon’s most unfortunate economic traits has 
turned out to be this habit of scaring all sensible pec^ by 
making Hooverite noises which he thinks will be reaSBuring 
to ignorant people. What Mr Nixon should say to restore 
confidence now is that ,in the fiscal >«ear 1970-71. he will be 
aiming to re-expand the American' eqOnomy towanis the 
4 per cent real growth rate that is witiiin its annual increase 
in capacity ; tlmt he expects this resumption of growth to 
reduce the inflation of unit costs to 2 per cent or 3 per cent 
per annum provided some sort of incomes rcstmint is main¬ 
tained ; and that America’s monetary and budget policies 
in 1970-71 will have the attainment of this renewed growth 
as their main objective. It is no good pleading that some of 
Mr Nixon’s ablest advisers arc saying things something like 
this, because the division of voices in Wasliiiigton is confusing. 
It is high time that the intelligent President of the most 
important and sophisticated country on earth stopped talking 
in meaningless financial archaisms, and started to show that 
he has a modem quantitative grip on at least what he thinks 
his Administration is doing. 

What of the effect of all this on other countries ? For 
Britain the most immediate question is whether there might 
be a real Wall Street crash, raising false fears erf another 
1939, in the middle of the election campaign. If there was, 
this would probably hit Labour : partly because the ruling 
government generally is hit by bad economic news, and 
bartiy because there would be reminders of how badly Ram- 
Uy MacDonald’s Labour ^venunent handled 19^9. Both 
treasons would be unfair, but them may be one measure of 
r^ugh justice in them. Labour is arguing before the electorate 
thkt it has returned Britain’s balance ot payments to rights 
in V period of great international difficulty. Actually, it has 
mut}dled through to surplus in a period when doing so has 
bee^ very easy; because most of years in power have seen 
a qt^te exceptional increase in world trade, s» a result of the 
contikuance of cither expansion or inflation in America. The 
Cons^atives had a much harder row to hoe, because eight 
of their 13 years coincided with the years of President Eisen- 
hower’k more itccssion-prone Administration. 

The Veal worry at present is not that the world faces the 
pos8ibili\y of another 1929, but that it faces the probability of 
another V953-60. Hitherto, the sophistication of Mr Nixon’s 
team haA led one to hope for expansionary economic policies 
, from his Administration. That hope is not dead, but it is 
clearly faung. Between iiow and 1976—assuming that Mr 
Nixon is n-electei^ in i972-r*a repetition of the Eisenhdwer 
Administration’s errors of economic timing would cause 
America toiunible m and out of another two mini’^recessions. 
One of the Westions for British voters on June i8th should 
be which man British party would be most adept at hand¬ 
ling Britain’s Wairs in a Vorld ccbnomy made more troubled 
by the priteiiee of a stumbling, instead of a swiftly advanc- 
iikg* giant.** \ 
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One Man's Style 


Mr Heath has to mix it with Mr Wilson on the central issue of poiiticai principle. 
That is his opportunity—and his lack of charisitia allows him few others 


So the election is to ht about the personalities of Mr Wilson 
and Mr Heath after all. It always seemed it would be. In a 
highly personal foreword to the Ck>nservative manifesto, 
which was published on Tuesday (see page 20), Mr Heath 
pledges himself to re-establish our sound and honest 
British' traditions” of government. Mr Heath obviously 
believes, and he is not alone, that such traditions went out 
when Mr Wilson came in in 1964. The third paragra{^ of 
the foreword reads : 

Duri^ the last six years we have suffered not only from bad 
policies, but from a cheap and trivial style of j^uvernment. 
Decisions have been dictated simply by the desire to catch 
tomorrow's headlines. The short-term gain has counted for 
everything ; the long-term objective has gone out of the 
window. Every device has been used to gain immediate 
publicity, and government by gimmick has b^ome the order 
of the day. Decisions lightly entered into have been as lightly 
abandoned. 

That is, to a Tory, a recognisable, if not entirely accurate, 
description of Mr Wilson's style of govemmerit. It is not 
entirely accurate because nio.si major decisions appear to 
have been taken only when Mr Wilson could no longer 
avoid them, and most of the headline-catching gimmicks 
have been non-decisions. Nor is it true that every , long-term 
objective has gone out of the window ; there is still Europe. 
But with his manifesto Mr Heath has laid down the strategy 
of his efection campaign ; style of government is to be the 
theme and price inflation the issue. 

Such a strategy was inevitable, so Mr Heath can hardly 
l>c accused of playing into Mr Wilson’s hands. Yet Mr 
Heath is taking a desperate risk and must run a desperate 
campaign, for in offering the country a clear-cut choice of 
political styles he starts out with an appalling disadvantage : 
the opinion polls leave no doubt that Mr Wilson's perform¬ 
ance as prime minister is approved of by a majority of the 
electorate, whereas Mr Heath’s performance as leader of 
the opposition is^, give or take a point or two cither side, 
only approved of by half of his own committed supporters. 
Mr Heath has less than three weeks to convince the elec¬ 
torate that not only would he make a better prime minister 
than Mr Wilson, but that he would make an infinitely 
better fist of that job than he has done in opposition. 

Mr Heath’s closest colleagues would argue that they 
have always believed he would make an infinitely better 
prime minister. The Economist agrees with them, not because 
he has been generally disappointing in opposition, which 
has forced some of his friends to bold that view, but because 
he is a man of patent integrity and administrative skill. Yet 
it would be wrong to pretend that some of his revealed 
faults would not 1 :^ serious drawbacks in No 10 Downing 
Street. He has yet to prove that he possesses the judgment 
and the knack to pkk the right men, or that he will not get 
too bogged down in painstaking details, or thau he might 
not on occasions be too inflexible. Indeed on some issues, 
and the exchange rate of sterling is a prime example, he has 
seemed to be even more dedicat^ to conservative shibboleths 
than Mr Wilson himself. But perhaps his greatest weakness 
is hk apparently growing belief, growing, it may be, through 
discoura^meat, diat all the poUtica) arts and artifices are 
gimrnicltf to be scorned. . , 

It is too easy to say that the qualities necessary to make 
a man a good leader of the opposition are unnecessary 


in a prime minister^. The ability to inspire, communicate 
with the electorate and persuade is essential in both jobs. 
Some men are bom with this ability ; others, like Mr Wilson, 
acquire it by hard study. It is a serious charge against Mr 
Heath that he does not appei^ to have learned this side of 
the politician’s craft. His indiffer<;ncc, real or assumed, is, 
perhaps, the understandable reaction of a man who is fre¬ 
quently tormented by a prime minister who now has all 
the arts, crafts and gimmicks of politics at his fingertips, and 
may even, indeed, have elevated them to become his entire 
political philosophy. There are many who applaud Mr Heath 
for refusing to indulge in what they regard as a dirty trade. 
But Mr Heath is paying the penalty now. He has failed to 
achieve public affection or even, in some parts of the country, 
acceptance as a personality, and he cannot blame Mr Wilscm 
for that. 

The question now is not whether Mr Heath can succeed 
in doing in under three weeks what he has failed to do in just 
under five years. He is not going to make people like him. 
They will like him more, and suffer with him, if he loses 
—as they realised, in the end, that they liked Sir Alec after 
all. But that is the reverse of what Mr Heath wanui. If there 
were an easy answer to why the public obstinately refuses 
to take to Mr Heath it would have been found Jong ago,, 
when Mr Wilson and his Government were in one of thdr 
deep troughs. Mr Heath is, of course, too far^ removed from 
any previously known mould of Tory leader for the pubj^ 
or his own party, to respond to instinctively. It k not sirtk|iy 
that he has never been prime minkter, although obvicnisty 
Sir Alec’s year of office would have been invaluable to him. 
It is that too many people still do not know what thk music- 
loving bachelor wkose hobby Ls yachting is doing in politics, 
and because he can be so obviously uncomfortable perform¬ 
ing the public rit^s of politics they have come to expect him 
to make them feel uncomfortable, too. He does not inspire 
awe, as an arktck:rat might, and he does not seek affection or 
approval ; he djiks not even try to con his way to political 
power. The Biitish electorate does not expect its public 
men to be shy,/as Mr Heath is. Strength k a virtue to many 
voters, espccia/iy Tory working class voters. Unadorned 
simplicity k nbt. It was Sir Alec who spoke of "straight 
talk” back k 1963 : yet when he resigned in 1965 the 
opinion polls ^owed the electorate believing that Mr Wilson 
was more principled than he. If that k still the electorate’s 
belief Mr H^ath cannot win. $0 he k right to fight on thk 
main grounc/ : to put it to the test there, without deception. 

The real/failure of Mr Heath’s political campaign in the 
past five ytfars k that he has not made hk motivadng force 
plain to thjt electorate. It might be argued that Mr Wilson’s 
own motinting force is, objectively, equally obscure, but 
whereas thf number of pqatple who can idendfy thcmselvi^ 
or their chldren with^Mr Wilson might run into millions, it ts 
difficult to believe that them are thousands who idendfy with 
Mr Heak. Mr Wilson k the bright boy from around the 
comer w&o has made good, but has not forgotten or repu¬ 
diated old neighbourhood, family and friends. But even 
the yacbkmen must wonder about the music bit with Mr 
Heath. Indeed, outside the south of England. Mr Heath’s 
life k bsrely understood. The abrasive man turns out to have 
no ed^fis of character by which he can be readily idendfied. 
Even Id hk politics he makes no coiiccs^ns. It has some¬ 
times leemcd as if he would i^her be ri^t than be prime 
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minister. That was largely what was wrong with his cam¬ 
paign in 1966^ as it was with Sir Alec's in 1964. 

Mr Heath is not going to try to ingratiate himself with 
the electorate at this stagie of the game ; it is both far too 
late and totally out of character. Sopfic Tories are hoping, 
wishfully, that Mr Heath does not need a personal break¬ 
through for them to win, but in the ab^nce of a major issue 
that catches the popular imagination—*Vhilc the world cup 
is on—it is difficult to sec how the election can turn on any¬ 
thing other than the choice between Mr Wilson and Mr 
Heath. Both have shown themselves more than willing to 
accept the fight on those terms, and as both of them will 
basically be trying to stop the other from becoming prime 
minister, when the campaign proper opens next week it is 
likely to be personal and bitter. One man’s style will be the 
other man’s defeat. 

Perhaps the political future of neither of them will be 
settled on June 18th ; a great deal will depend on the 
size of the majority. If either loses narrowly, both will be 
safe until after the following general election, and Mr Wilson 
will have to lose by what, at the moment* seems an impos¬ 
sibly large margin before his leadership of the Labour party 
is at any real risk. If he does lost% he will be blamed for 
calling the election nine months before he needed to, but 
hi.s party knows that the pressures he eventually came under 
for a June election were too powerful to resist. Mr Heath is 


in by no means as safe a pbsition, H the Tories win he 15 
made. But if the Tories lose badly ht will be htdd 
responsible, and deservedly so. He will be blamed for 
what he is, and for what he has refused to beonne^ Md 
although it is hard to see any immediate successor who !^uld 
do the job as well, besides pleasing the Tory party 
is possible that, if faced with a certain five years of* oppod- 
tion, he would anticipate the party’s wish for a change. Mr 
Heath might rather be right than win, but the Tory party 
will always prefer to win. 

Because he starts so far behind, Mr Heath must make all 
the running, and if Mr Wilson strikes top form Mr Heath 
may find himself doing a lot of running just to stand still. 
If Mr Wilson’s judgment of the national mood is correct 
Mr Heath has not only to overcome the voters’ doubts about 
him personally, but also force them to overcome their own 
complacency with life generally and rekindle enthusiasm for 
social and economic change. And he must do it all with the 
seriousness, openness and lack of artifice which he has both 
promised and which is his style, a style which he cannot 
change. He has not had the good fortune, which once 
seemed likely, that the Labour Government would actually 
lose the election for him, so that his merits could shine effort¬ 
lessly in office and come to be accepted. He has to rely on 
the good sense of the Britisli electorate to take him as he is. 
And that is asking a lot this .summer. 



Custodians of Complacency ? 

Labour's social administration has not been noticeably radical or 
even successful. But British society has swallowed 
changes without becoming unstable—which is quite a point 



The easiest, cheapest criticism to make of a socialist party 
in office is that it succumbs to a fixation with economic 
problems and loses its passion for reforming society. Bedazzled 
by its own election promises of technological and planned 
efficiency, benumbed by an economic crisis which it failed 
to resolve for far too long, the Labour Government was 
bound to lay itself open to this charge from adherents who 
have retreated from the unpleasant comproiniscs of govern¬ 
ment to the fringes of the party. This inevitability does not 
lesson the .sting of their attack. But the harskest measure to 
lay alongside Labour’s social policy record is one marked 
off according to the ideals of the intellectual wing that the 
party was so fortunate to possess in such streagth in 1964. 
The Labour Government would not be proved to have 
failed in social policy by a proof that it had* failed to be 
socialist. 

Nor do its failures to fulfil its 1964 and 1966 manifestoes 
provide an indictment. Those half a million houses a year 
that have not materialised, that incomes guaran^e that has 
disappeared, those classes of less than 30 children that 
have not appeared and those prescription charge.^ that have 
reappeared, do not add up to a finding of guilty because 
they can be pilloried as broken pledges. It is not \up to the 
Labour party to wave aside such discrepancies, since both 
parties arc ready enough to treat the fulfilment of\a pledge 
as an unmitigated success and cite their opponents’ yapses as 
unmixed failures. But the Government’s record—asbpposcd 
to its credibility and the credibility of any pledges it makes 
now—should not be judged by its failure to live ub to its 
traditional philosophy or to its election promises. Th^t is to 
run the risk of judging it only from the viewpoint of a 
disillusioned supporter or dedicated opponent. \ 


There are three questions for the electorate to ask. The 
first is whether the Government has, consciously or 
unconsciously, allowed any previous progress towards a 
caring and more equitable society to be emded away. Thus 
the attack mounted by the Child Poverty Action Group 
this spring, that the gap between the poorest and tlie 
average had actually increased under Labour, was more 
than a prod to the old Fabian consciences of certain cabinet 
ministers. The home truths that the CPAG produced in 
support of this attack do not of course mean that the poor 
have actually become poorer under Labour, even in real 
term.*;—although for certain groups of low-paid workcre with 
families the CPAG was arguing just that—unless one believes 
that poverty can only ever be defined in relation to other 
people’s wealth. 

But the failure to reduce, or even maintain, the differential 
between the low-paid and pensioners on the one hand 
and the average wage earners on the other is a real increase 
in inequality, which becomes more apparent as wages spiral, 
and a serious indictment of the Government. It must be 
set off against Labour’s considerable achievements in 
introducing eamings-related sickness benefits, relaxing the 
earnings rules for pensioners and the massive increase in 
social security expenditure. (Even if the rate of increase 
was not in fact much changed from that of the past couple 
of years of Tory administration, it is quite hard enough to 
maintain a rate of increase, which means increasing the 
total by ever larger absolute amounts.) Again, the slump in 
housing completions and new starts should not be treated just 
as a broken election pledge ; the point is that housing 
shortages bear harshest on the low-paid, and must be set 
off against, , for example, the Government’s introi!uction of 
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housing improvement grants. 

The CPAG*s almost surgical removal t)f the gilt ba^ not, 
as in the disastrous, dead days of the ig29 ^]^tSkir kitoihi- 
stration, revealed a gingerbread government swallowed up 
by the administrative machine to the harsh neglect of its own 
supporters, although it has on occasions di^laycd a similar 
paralysis of will. The second, underprivileged nation that 
then formed Labour’s standing army no longer exists. The 
bulk of Labour support comes from its (the lion’s ?) share 
of the majority sandwiched between two minorities, the 
privileged and the underprivileged. Already in Mr 

Richard Grossman was maintainmg that the speed at which 
money could be redistributed from the average wage earner 
to the disabled, the low paid, the unemployed and the old 
depended on the rate of growth. (The lesson that the easy 
socialist alternative of scraping it all off the rich was no 
longer adequate on its own had already begun to be learned 
by the Attlee government—although, predictablf, it has 
quietly been forgotten in the composition of Labour’s 
depressing election manifesto). 

This happens to be a strand of thought that runs through 
the Tories’ election manifesto. So the pre-election policies, 
if not necessarily the promises, of the two parties become 
remarkably similar. Neither is keen to please its supporters 
among a minority at the expense of the ill-humour of 
the majority. The Labour Government, for' example, has 
not raised the traditionally unpopular family allowances, 
which badly need to be increased to protect the low-paid and 
to counteract any disincentive to work induced by raising 
supplementary benefit. In education, it has placated (or 
fooled) its intellectual critics by its commitment to compre¬ 
hensive education. Its commitment to reduce classes to 
under 3a pupils was not particularly important, so it docs 
not matter that it has been left to the teachers to caterwaul 
about that. It docs matter that its failure to replace slum 
primary schools at a rate even comparable with that planned 
by Sir Edward Boyle in the last years of the Tory admini¬ 
stration has been barely noticed. 

This comparison is obviously relevant, since the second 
question for the politically detached is naturally whether 
the Labour Government’s social policy has developed at a 
better rate than could have been expected under the Tories, 
and whethei' pr not it will do so in the future. In its 
management of the national health service the Labour 
Government is an easy winner. Labour inherited from the 
Conserv'atives a hospital building plan that was imprecise 
and quite inadequately costed, and which was anyway 
long overdue. The 1962 hospital building plan was Mr 
Enoch Powell’s. But it was Mr Kenneth Robinson who 
translated aspiration into reality ; and he retained his capital 
programme despite the post-devaluation cuts, at the small 
price of reimposing prescription charges. The^ proportion of 
gross national income spent on the health service has risen 
to over 5 per cent for die first time since 1948 ; throughout 
the early 1950s it was below 4 per cent. Mr Robinson also 
rescued general practice from a high tide of discontent. But 
the squabble over the Govemmeht’s apparent tardiness in 
delaying the report on doctors’ pay, n<yW to appear next 
Thursday, hail caused this to rise a bit again. 

In education the r^ord is far less clear, even beneiath the 
foam raised ov^ the conlprehensive issue. The Government 
faifcd .to put up the school leaving age to 16, s£s promiEftd ; 
this was an important reform planned since the 1944 
and its postponement is as much a bad mark aS the Tories’ 
failure to do so was' a mark against But ;tl^ vast 
sion of higher, and in particular further, is eeitainl]^ 

a credit, even if fuller education was bit die poit- ^ 

devaluation Kmits on local authority eapehdfenie* a*id even 
if this is a deVelopm^t tO which both parties am dedicated^ 


The Government has been slow to respond to the demands 
foi^' nu^ry a^oqling, and hs urban programme 
does nOT mlilde up lor the slow rate of building of 
primary schools. 

In social security, in comparison with the 
of the health service, the Labour Government se^na^D 
have suffered a paralysis of will. One can point 
of efficient planning' and of sufficient surveys, the 
and costed programme for action which vani^ed into diin 
air to be replaced by tjoo long^ and too slow analyses of 
poverty. It has made some bad mistakes ; fust on a list 
of these, not only for economic reasons, must come its 
disastrous pensions plan. The abandonment of the idea 
of the incomes guarantee was a conscious decision ; the 
Tories have now committed themselves to the valuable idea 
of a negative income tax. But nowhere more than in social 
security is it more true that both parties now have the 
problem of educating their supporters towards social 
le^onsibiiity ; the Tories away from too-harsh, self-defeating 
means tests,. Labour towards discriminatory benefits (of which 
family allowances allied with clawback taxes are one land). 

If Labour had tp rely 0x1 its record in these traditional, 
departmental fields its social policy would be a picture 
painted almost entirely in terms of rapidly rising public 
expenditure for depressingly small results. But there is a third 
compulsory question at which the Government docs rather 
better. It may seem an odd defence of a left-wing govern¬ 
ment that it has been a good guardian of a stable and 
cohesive society, but then it is odd to think of Mr Wilson’s 
administration as a left-wing government. And -this is at the 
same time its remaining defence. 

The) does not mean that the Government has been opposed 
to change. It has contributed to a more humane society. It 
has given its help to the reform of laws orf abortion, homo¬ 
sexuality and divorce, and the abolition of the death penalty. 
Tliese are valuable Changes. Mr Robinson was the fiinst 
Minister of Health to give his official blessing to birth control. 
Arguably, the Government’s efforts for the refonn of 
local government should be given a place in this record 
of a less rigid society. There are minuses, of course ; the 
crime rate h^ continued to increase and the limit on 
police recruitment at one crucial moment was a bad mistake. 
There has been an increase in violent demonstratiohi^ and 
an acutely depressing intolerance among the young, but 
in a period when Bntish society increasingly takes its tune 
from other cduntries which have suffered far worse 
escalations of protest, the Government’s handling of, for 
example, the anti-Vietnam demonstration of October, 1968, 
was a vindication of British society (although its handling 
of the Springboks’ cricket tour has b^n far less happy). 
The Government’s handling of the sktxatibn in Northern 
Ireland, too long allowed to simmer with the lid an, has 
earned it a good deal of admiration. Its handling of the 
issues of race and immigration may have looked like shoddy 
compromise to both its supporters and opponents, but has 
avoided a glaring rift in society. 

Not all Sic Tories* aiticisms of a permissive society, or 
their prophecies of a disintegrating ope,, Jiayeufallen on fertile 
ground, however successful, at first, it looked as if they 
were going to be clectorally. A good deal of the credit must go 
to Mr Heath, for his restraint in not eitploiting the more 
emodbnal of these issues. But some must ^ to the Govem^ 
ment, for maintaining a complacent—perhaps too complacent 
—^society. Mr Wilson may also be ^ing the right way to 
crejlte a new kind of strife-ridden society, as soarii^ 
industrial whges generate bitterness and discemtent amemg 
thdsk Cohtributbn cannot be measured in the same 

tcimfr^^teacheis, nurses, cleaners, civil servants, and/so forth* 
But that is suiother, and partly economic, story. 
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Brezhnev the Inscrutable 

Will he or won't he make Herr Brandt a real offer? Has he got a policy for 
Europe at all ? Or is he really thinking about something else? 


When you sec Nato men in a huddle these days, you can 
bet that they are talking about the inscrutable Mr Brezhnevas 
European strategy. They were doing it again in Rome this 
week. What are the Russians really up to? The allies’ foreign 
ministers asked each other this question for two days, and 
apparently ended as short of positive answers as they had 
started. They plumped for Mr Michael Stewart’s suggestion 
that the search for answers should be left to officials who, in 
“ multilateral exploratory contacts,” might or might not find 
a basis for more formal discussions of European problems 
(sec page 35). 

Those about to embark on that search will not have an 
easy time. The present diplomatic picture in Europe is full 
of contiadictions and loose ends. Consider Germany first. 
The Kassel meeting last week between the two German heads 
of government was a good thing in that/it took place at all; 
pessimists had expected Herr Stoph to pull out at the last 
moment on some pretext or other. But what actually happened 
at Kassel was not encouraging. Herr Brandt’^ 2o-point plan 
got short shrift from Herr Stoph, who just dug in and kept 
insisting on full recognition for east Germany as a precondi¬ 
tion for any other talks and airangemcnts. The tone of east 
German propaganda now indicates that another east-west 
German meeting should not be expected for some time. 

A quite different atmosphere of old-world courtesy and 
friendliness apparently prevails in Moscow. Chancellor 
Brandt’s special envoy, Herr Egon Bahr, has persuaded the 
Bonn cabinet that after 14 meetings with Mr Gromyko he 
has cleared the way for full-scale talks about a Russo-German 
non-aggression treaty. But compare this with the complete 
lack of progress at the four-power talks in Berlin. 

On the credit side again, Herr Brandt can claim the thaw 
in the Polish attitude to Germany, and the chance that the 
resumption of diplomatic talks about talks ” l>etwccn the 
two countries in June (economic talks were resumed a few 
days ago) may bring nearer the full normalisation of relations 
which is one of the main aims of Bonn's Ostpolitik. And that 
could lead to a thaw in relations with other east European 
states that arc now waiting to see the outcome of tfie Polisli- 
German talks, notably Hungary, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. 
But the fact remains that, after six months of, intensive 
activity, Herr Brandt ha.s not yet obtained from his cast 
Europ>can interlocutors a single concrete concession that could 
be set against the various small but significant gestures that 
he has made. True, his policy has had a tremendous psycho¬ 
logical impact not only on the peoples of eastern Europe bui 
on their ailing communist parties as well. But that very fact 
may make the Russian leaders, who still decide the foreign 
policy of eastern Europe, pause even longer before authorising 
any real concessions. 

Mr Brezhnev and his colleagues certainly have strong 
economic motives for keeping Herr Brandt friendly and well- 
disposed towards them at the moment. Financial and technolo¬ 
gical co-operation yvith west Germany looms large in present 
Russian economic calculations. It might be of crucial value 
to Russia itself in j-ts present economic difficulties; it might 
also help Russia to keep its grip on eastern Eiirqpe. 

The Russians know that German industry., which is now 
feeling the pinch of Japanese competition everywhere in the 
world, has an active interest in the cast European markets, 


afid notably the huge Russian market. But they also know 
that, to obtain the kind of German co-operation they want, 
they must offer Bonn a few political baits too. After all, the 
Bonn government could very easily frustrate any attempts 
by Gennan industrial firms themselves to establish closer links 
with the Russians. 

But it is very doubtful whether the Russians could offer 
anything that would really interest Bonn. They would almost 
certainly shrink from the kind of concessions which would 
produce a much freer east-west flow of goods and people. 
In fact they arc actively promoting economic and military 
integration as a means of strengthening their hold over 
eastern Europe. Their actual lack of success, especially in 
economic matters, docs not alter their evident determination 
to achieve as much integration as possible. 

That {Soviet determination sets clear limits to one of the 
declared aims of Bonn’s Ostpolitik : “to enlarge the area of 
private and public freedom in eastern Europe, including east 
Germany,” as a distinguished west German formulated it 
recently before a British audience. Any significant eiiiargemenl 
of the area of freedom in east Germany would obviously 
produce a movement away from Moscow’s domination and, 
very probably, towards some kind of connixtion with west 
Germany. The demonstration of support for Herr Brandt in 
Erfurt when he went there to meet Herr Stoph in March 
showed how limited is the room for manoeuvre for the east 
German leaders—and for their Russian patrons. 

The Italian magazine UEuropco gave great offence in 
Moscow the other day by stating, according to Pravda, that 
Russia intends in the 1970s to “ temporise ” until an obvious 
superiority of forces is ensured and then to accelerate the 
time of “ decisive actions.” Pravda called this “ A pitiful 
new attempt to intimidate gullible people.” The use of the 
mighty Pravda hammer to smash such a nut suggests un¬ 
usual sensitivity in Moscow. And this kind of Russian reaction 
makes* people in the west sit up and think. They watch— 
admittedly with some scepticism—Russia’s attempts to get 
on better terms with Bonn. They follow its diplomatic 
offensive about a European security conference. And some 
feci ready to give Moscow the benefit of the doubt. This 
particularly applies to some smaller countries whidi would 
like to use a conference to voice their own interests, which 
they see as threatened, or at best ignored, by the superpowers. 

The present Russian involvement in the Middle East 
casts a curious light on these initiatives. So does the renewed 
Russian pressure on Rumania indicated by President 
Ceausescu’s sudden trip to Moscow. Is Russia strengthening 
its southern flank against the po.s$ibility of a Middle Eastern 
flare-up ? If so, what conclusions should the Jugoslavs draw ? 
Or the Albanians ? (They have already huddled closer to 
the Jugoslavs^ and even started talking to the Greeks.) 

Many of the answeps to the questions about Russia’s forei^ 
policy may not become clear for some time* This is the Soviet 
Union’s nearest equivalent to an American presidential year. 
Until the new leaders, officially emerge at the a4th Soviet 
party congress (or the old ones are confirmed), there may not 
be much diplomfic movement in Moscow.. But when the 
picture becmies cleafer^ those Natp specialists will peer at 
it very anxiously ^to see whether the recently established view 
of .Russia as a cautious and responsible world power still holds, 
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And wc don’t, of course, provide them. 

We have other ways pf helping a company to cope with 
a small budget. 

Other techniques for stimulating business. 

Like providing venture capital at the right 
stimulate growth. , ^ ' 

And information at the right tioie to hi^ p^^l^hiiness 
venture?. I 

And investment experience to help resoiirc^to grow. 
And knowledge of the whole field of „ 

finance. ' “*■ 


If there’s one thing that distinguishes us from oiir 
competitors, it’s the personal stamp wc put on all 
our services., 

Wc believe that you can’t really know a merchant bank 
tiU a mj^chant ^nk lo^s yo^ 

So riw write to u$ for a personal chat labout tfi^; 
various^swj'talwe provide. Find out the kmd,t^, 
peopUjj^isw. ' • 

Ej^ ^cide that our special brand.c^isi^^ 
hWjp'your business, aticast 


AWsunri^mtandings about 
But any good merchant bank provides scriSi^ ' ^wc think that’s the least yoii 
What other incentives do Klemvyort should ifAgect Bpom a merchant banto... ' 


*' 20 Fench^iith’5tit^t= 

Brusseh • Geneva • Gi 





■^ Sedey" New York • SheflSeld' * ■■ 
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ELECTION BRITAIN 


The cries of old London: cotne 
buy our pretty promises 

If the gencrtil election campaign can be term in office as an opportunity to build 
said to have started this 'week, it was on the inevitable firm foundations. It is an 


voluntary not compulsory means. 

Apart from the ports, nationalisation, in 
the old sense, is out. There is increased 
stress on partnership between public and 
private enterprise. There is no proposal 
for a wealth tax, nor indeed any other 
specific tax proposals whidi might fetter 
a future Labour Chancellor. No mention, 
either, of negative income tax, although 
saluted verbally as a “wonderful idea,” 


almost with a yawn and certainly with a 
stutter. Both Labour and the Tories 
presented their manifestoes to a far from 
eager world; Mr Heath extolling his 
printed document in a manner verging on 
the sedate on Tuesday, and Mr Wilson 
addressing a press conference 45 minutes 
late with duplicated copies still being 
handed out to journalists on Wednesday 
evening. Lord Byers rushed the Liberal 
one out on Thursday morning, after Mr 
Thorpe had been fogged off from his 
planned helicopter tour of the West 
Country. 

All manifestoes liave certain common 
qualities. Their style is declamatory, belli¬ 
gerent, wall-eyed. They are all impatient 
of qualifications, and die greater the 
distance from power the fewer the quali¬ 
fications. Generalities speak louder— 
and more safely—than precise commit¬ 
ments. Assertion is more popular than 
justification. Ibeir purpose and their cir¬ 
culation is limited. Their fomial launching 
by the party leaders is the occasion for a 
splash of publicity, cerebral commentary 
and photographic cliches. They are the 
cause of argument and smear by the 
protagonists. They provide a crib for 
inadequate candidates. 

The tone of Labour’s manifesto—“ Now 
Britain’s Strong—Let’s Make It Great To 
Live In ^is neither defensive nor apolo¬ 
getic. It assumes a posture of pride in 
achievements to date and sees a further 



attitude wbidi Mr Wilson has been prac¬ 
tising in recent public appearances. He has 
obviously been pleased with his perfor¬ 
mances and there will be more of the same. 

Failure to deliver the goca^ promised 
in 1966 is swept aside with predictable 
references to the economic m^s of 1964. 
The manifesto last time raised the banner 
of ftiir employment and said that “ Labour 
has always insisted that this can and will 
be ensured through intelligent manage¬ 
ment of the economy.” What then of the 
present postwar peak of unemployment ? 
The manifesto says merely that “ unem¬ 
ployment today is laigely a problem of 
the development and intermediate areas ” 
and talks of the need to pursue a vigorous 
policy of regional development. In 1966, 
of course, there were also repeated 
mentions of the national plan. Now there 
is only a ritualistic bob in the general 
direction of planning. 

But perhaps the Labour document is at 
its niosit bland and Wilsonian in the 
following paragraph : 

Devaluation inevitably pujihed up prices 
—as we warned It would db. Even so, as 
a result of Government vigilance, prices 
rose much less than they otherwise would 
have done. If wage increases were now to 
be linked to increases in production, wc 
should be able to look forward to greater 
price stability. 

7 'he Prime Minister was not able to say 
on Wednesday how this would be 
achieved, except that it would be by 



but one which has defeated all who have 
tried to make a reality of it. 

An examination of the Conservative 
manifesto—“ A Better Tomorrow ”— 
reveals the party as possessing much the 
same attitudes as in 1966, spelling out a 
similar programme, but taking many more 
words to do it. As then, Mr Heath’s fore¬ 
word places a premium on honesty and 
expresses scorn for trivial government by 
gimmidc (see page 15). As before, the 
Tories are attacking the Government’s 
record, but this time a Government with 
almost a full term behind it. Now they 
can present themselves as reformers, who 
will give Britain a new deal. 

But their prescription reads like one 
which has been repeated from an old 
medical record. Remembering how the 
patient failed to respond last time, it 
might have been supposed that they would 
have given the treatment a new look, if 
not a new form. Yet, curiously, in pre¬ 
senting the manifesto, Mr Heath went out 
of his way to discourage a journalistic 
search for new ideas. His intent was to 
commend “ old friends,” underlining a 
sense of caution and responsibility. No 
gimmicks, no sensations, no instant vote- 
catchers. A rather unusual way of seizing 
the political initiative. 

All manifestoes promise the better life, 
but except for faster growth disagree on 
how to achieve it. The Tories now say 
they can do it—as they did in 1966—by 
keener competition, Lower taxes, better 
industrial rdations, massive retraining, 
improved efficiency in government and 
industry.' What they also said last time 
was diey would make “ a prices and 
incomes policy really effective.” This time 
the approach is somewhat different : 
“Labour’s compulsory wage control was 
a failure and we vml not repeat it.” 
One positive promise of competition— 
“give ind^endent airlines new opportu¬ 
nities to develop inter-city services ’ —has 
also disappear^ from view. Compared 
with 1966, when the exhortation was “ to 
work energetically foi entry ” into 
^vEurope, the references now are emphatic¬ 
ally cautious—“ our sole commitment is 
to negotiate ; no more, no less.” 
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Luboyr piromli^ 

Ecomny : 

Increase output and cmploymenf , 

Ctow t^; loopholes 

Incf^Rse contribution to national, revenue by 
the rich 

Ease tax burdens on those at the bottom of 
the scale ' 

r'' ■ , ‘i' 

InduitriBl relatioiii ' 

Strengths direct relation! between trade 
unkmi and the, Government - . 

Reshtroduce industrial relations ^bill 

Industrial progrMv 

Addiiitmal hnanOe for IRC, V . 

Consider establishment of a Cooperative 

Development Agency and also of a Holding 

and Deveiopment Company 

Set up 1 Commission on Industry 

Manpower 

Government investment must carry assurance 
that real share of any profit accrues to the 
nation 

Regional development 

Constant review of impact of Industrial 
Development Certificates 
fry to ensure office location plays a bigger 
part and stop speculative office building 

Transport 

Aim to double capacity of trunk road system 

by end of the 1980s 

Set up National Ports Authority 

Set up Airways Board 

Seek to establish strong regional airline 


Tory promises 

Economy 

Progressive and substantial ruts in income 

tax and surtax 

Abolish SET 

Atjolish betterment levy 

Consider replacing purchase tax by value 

added tax (with exemptions) 

Government spending 

Reduce number of ministers 
Reduce civil scrvkrt? 

Abolish Lane) ComTnission 

Inflation 

No statutory wage control 

Forbid all unjustified price rises in jniblic 

sector 

Industrial relalions 

Make agreements between unions and 

cmployctt legally binding 

New registrar of trade unions and employers’ 

organisations 

Secret ballot and cooling-off period of not 
less than 60 days in disputes seriously 
endangering national interest 

Industrial progress 

Sharpen disclosure requirements in public 
ctmpanies* accounts; reduce them for most 
private companies ‘ 

Repeal Induiltria'l Expansion Act 
Drastically' modify Industrial Reorganisation 
Coiporation Act 

Reduce state involvement in natibnallsed 
industries 

Regional dcTch^MBent 

Phase out regions! employment premium 

Im'tiatc study of dcvtlopmcnt area pod icy 

Food and fanniiv 

Keqp anmial price review, production ipants 
and marketing boards 


Food and Iwntfig . 

Stiick to prici^ 

grtints , 

Hmidng , ^Vt ‘ - 

Reverse housebuilding 
Extend too per ceijltmortgi^ 

Extend fair rents machinery to' , 

rented homes a 

^ np UHnui Renewal Agency ' ' * 

Extend pfidifty areas primpte . 
Encourage home ownerdiip ' / ■ 

Ediicition. \ 

Legislate agdltnt 11 plus seleocton ; • 

Put more resources, into primary scbobla and 
expand nursery scbpols , ^ 

Put forward new education biil to r^phet 
and subsequent acts, in ^rticular^ to 
brh^^arents and teachers into ^rt- 

^isc school leavi^ age to 16 in ,i97a 
Make an eany review of higher educarion and 
expand it further 

Social security 

Enact new pensions plan: new deal for 
women, and long term sick and disabled 
Review present system of family allowances 
and income tax child allowances 

Immimtion and Race Relations 
Review law relating to citizenship 
Give Race Relations Board powers of discre¬ 
tion in taking up complaints 

Scotland and Wales 

Encourage growth of Welsh or bilingual 
schools throughout Wales 


Introduce import levies 
Keep present support system (cost declining) 
during changeover for at least three years 
Free from rates all buildings used by famier 
for producing fot»d 

Housing 

Renegotiate housing sid>sidy system to concen¬ 
trate full weight of government assistance on 
worst areas 

Encourage sale of council houses to tenants 
Change system of government council house 
subsidies to provide adequate rent rebates for 
lenanis who cannot afford fair rents 

Education 

Shift emphasis of education budget to favour 
primary schools 

Maintain rights of local education authorities 
to decide what is best for own areas 
Encourage direct grant schools 

Socigl security 

Review retirement pensions every two years 
Improve benefits for seriously ill or disabled 
Ease earnings rule for retirement pensions 
Increase addition to pension earned by post¬ 
poning rctifoment 

Make pension rights fully transferable 
Graduate national insurance contributions 
Make public service and armed fprees pension 
increases payable at 55 
Increase pension^ of those who mrired before 
1956 to bring in line' with subsequent in¬ 
creases , , ,, 

Firm action to deal with of social 

security system 

Introduce stbemc based upon negative income 
tax to relate benefits to* family needs 

,1 ' , i . 

Imnugnttimi > 

Increase luitos* , 

yrith la^e immigrant 

Sit^(le system bf control over bveriseas 
immigration 


R^orm Scottish ideal : dn ^ 

baaik otthe Whatley -V' r 

feudal system of, laM tehum \ v i. 
Locul/fov^ritoaieiit ^ \v 

Carry through major rcoigimlsa^cijj' ■ 

Produce green paper on Jdcal taSta^on '' 
Extend ombudsman princi^e Ideal 
gdi^ernmcn^ , 

l^weefonu' 

Enable ^courts to handle increased volunw df 
work 

Continue the wayk of the, Law Comm^sion 
Ensure that people with modest meatM can^ 
obtain legal help 

Pollution 

Increase derelict land clearance programme 
from £2 million to £6 mrillion by 1974 
Reduce aircraft noise 
Legislate for control over pesticides 
Introduce new controls over industrial and 
human effluent 

Leisure 

Encourage design of schcxds to act as multi¬ 
purpose sports centres 

Hoqsc of Lords 

Introduce reform of the J<ords 

Foreign affairs 

Join EEC provided Britisli and essential 
Commonwealth inicrcsts arc safeguarded 
Devotr i juT cent of gnp to aid by 1975 
Work towards ban on nuclear testing^ inier- 
national agreements to outlaw biological 
weapons and to prevent depths of the 
sea being used for warlike pur|)<)se.s 


Home Secretary 10 have complete control 
over entry of individuals ^ 

Allow Com moil wealth immigrants already 
here to be joined by wives and young children 
Limit future work permits to specific job in 
specific area for fixed j)eriod 
Assist Commonwealth immigrants washing to 
return to countries of origin without harass¬ 
ment or eom pulsion 

Scotland 

Give Scottish people greater say in own affairs 
Report of Douglas-Home commiiioe, includ¬ 
ing proposal fpr Scottish Convention, to form 
basis for legislation 

Local government 

Reform of structure, providing two tiers, but 
only after full consultation 
Honour recnmmeiidaiions of boundaries 
commissions . 

Law and order 

Strengthen police force 
Restore pri^n building programme 
Modernise and clarify law to deal with 
offences of forcible entry, obstnictiun and 
violent offences concerning public order 
Change law to oblige violent demonstrators or 
criniinals causing injury or damage to com¬ 
pensate victims 

Set up inquiry into law affecting trespass 
Review Official Secrets Act to* make govern*- 
ment more op<*fi and more accountable > '' 

Amend law to remove discrimination against 
women 

Sport 

Make Sports Council an independent bbdy ’ 

Foreign Affnirs 

Join EEC if^ right terma can be, negotiated 
Discuss with ComtoonwcAhh, allies ctc^.pro¬ 
posals for British forces to stay in or return 
to south-east Aria and Persian ftulf ' 

Try again to negotiate Rhodesian settlement 
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The Liberals. 


Fighting the^'north 


At the iq6(’) general election the Liberals’ 
gained two seals in the north of England : ^ 
Colne Valley from Labour with a swing 
of 6.()% and Cheadle from the Coiiser^ 
vatives with a swing of 7.6%. L^nlike 
West Holton and West Huddersfield, their 
former citadels which fell in 1964, the 
falderals won them in three-cornered 
contests. Was this merely a flash in thff'i 
pan or will it happen again on June 18th? 
I'here is certainly little .similarity between 
Colne Valley and Cheadle and no 
evident conmum social base on which to 
build a Libcra’l revival. 

C^.oIne \ a I ley is a rugged West Riding 
ino(>iland ((Jiistituencv Ciwering about 
forty square miles with a predominantly 
woiking class electorate, who live in small 
industrial villages like Saddleworth, 
Slaithwaite and Meltham. The woollen 
industry still employs about 40 per cent 
of the p(q)ulatit)n. David Hrown has an 
export award-winning tractor factory at 
Melton and coal is mined at Denby Dale 
in the eastern end of the constituency 
near Barnsley. 'Mie Labour party has 
deep, root.^ in Colne Valley which date 
hack to the iBqos when the docker.s' 
leader, T'om M.miq hmght the Lil;eral 
railway king, Sir James Kit.son, and lost. 
As early as 1907, when Victor (irayson 
stormed home as an Independent Sociali.st 
in a famous by-election, the constituency 
showed its disillusionment w'ith tlie old 
f/il>-Lahi.sm. With the exception of iqiji 
Colne V’alley returned a Labour MR at 
everv election since 19iB until 1968— 
Philip Snowden being its most famou.s 
memher. 

In contrast Cheadle is an affluent, 
amorphous con.stituency of over ioB,ooo 
electors whicli .sprawls like an arc .south 
of Stockport from the edge of Manchester 
airport the foothills of tlie peak district 
at Mellor. From its fonnalion in iq“>o the 
Cheadle seat returned a Tory MP until 
iqfifi. Indeed, only fen years ago it was 
the .seventh safest Tory seat in the country 
wnth a majority of over if>,ooo. 'Die lush 
))astures of Hazle Orovc, Marplc and 
Bramhall, with tfieir middle class 
suburbanites who commute to Manclie.ster, 
seemed imprcgnahle from Liberal over- 
tui*cs despite the \ ague talk of there being 
a Guardian belt of Liberal-minded 
solicitors, doctors and academics. 

In both '.seats much of the Lil)eral 
success came fronx sheer, dogged per.se- 
verance and hard work. Mr Richard 
Wainwright, an amiable JL,eeds chartered 
accountant, nursed the Colne Valley for 
nearly ten years before achieving his 
victory, although he regards his break¬ 
through into second place l^ehiod Labour 
in the March, 1963, by-electi6ir'.as the 
crucial turning point! ’On that occaMOh 
>thc' National Opinion Pp}L was com- 
xtlisstdnt^d to prove to stubborn Tories that 
th^ir vote was a wanted one, and the only 
way to ke^ Lal>qur .oujf 'was to vote 
Liberal. In fact, over four contests 



since 1959 the Tory vote fell from 29.9% 
to 8,3% in 1966, while I.abour held 
steady throughout at around 43%. It 
seems few electors have deserted Labour 
to join the Liberal fold, even though 
Mr Wainwright projects a more radical 
image than Lady Violet Bonham Carter 
when she contested the seat, unsucce.ss- 
fully, with Tory support in 1951. 

As a methodist lay preacher, Mr 
Wainwright evokes a response from the 
still influential chapels (there are over 80 
in the constituency) although he denies the 
Labour charge of using the pulpit as a 
political platform. The Labour machine 
is confident of regaining the .seat with an 
able outsider, Mr David Clark, a politics 
don from Salford university. But Mr 
Wainwright has undoubtedly something 
of a persrmal following. His fxlend of 
radical talk and empha.si 5 on thrift and 
self-reliance goes down well in the tight- 
knit Colne Valley communities, even if 
free trade and temperance no longer have 
the pull they had in Snowden’s dfty. With 
the help of a frieneWy local press Mr 
Wainwright has built himself up as a 
doughty champion of -Colne Valley 
interests against London--based regional 
planners who feel that encouraging new 
indu.stiy to the valleys makes no economic 
sense. But his victory this time may 
depend on the va^arie.s of the Tory vote, 
for the more votes the Tories poll the 
nuirc chance of a Labour victory; Which 
is an ironic, if unpalatable, fact lor those 
Liberals who profes.s to see their party as 
the most radical in British politics. 

Much of the Liberal success in Cheadle 
also came from a great deal of ground 
work. Dr Michfiiel Winstanley, a popular 
local television'peritonality and one-time 
cricket corre.spondent of the Manchester 
Evening wot in 1966 with some¬ 

thing of a ^rtonal vote, but hisi' success 
was mainly, ^ue jo. the .i^orts of a tocal 
solicitor, Mr Roger Cuss, who.was ui^ble 
to stand in 1966 because, of his bunness 
commitments and who is .%hti|^g Nant- 
wicii tliis time. He worked away in 
Cheadle for over ten years and in 1964 
polled the highest Linei^l vote in The 
copnfry-ra5,4?td: This sticeWs war based 
on; solid founda^lk pf loCa! govern¬ 
ment election victone.s, for by 19^ there 


were 58 Liberals to 25 Tories on the four 
urban district councils in the Cheadle 
constituency. Dr Winstanley see.s his seat 
as Manchester’s Orpington and predicts 
he will be able to hold on this tinie by 
decimating the Labour vote, which was 
16% in 1966. But there are doubts. The 
Liberal onslaught in the early 1960.S 
benefited from a complacent and ram¬ 
shackle Tory organisation and the 
unpopularity of the sitting member, Mr 
William Shepherd, who antagonised 
many lopl Tories by his failure, among 
other things, to .stand up for the cotton 
interest. Toclay the situation ha.s changed. 
'I'he Tories have made an appreciable 
recovery in local elections and their 
organisation has been overhauled. Mr 
loin Xormanton, the Tory candidate, 
and president of the British Textile 
Phnployers As.sociation, feels the Liberal 
bubble has burst and that he is fighting 
an “ irrelevance ” in national politics. 
While Dr Winstanley has proved himself 
to be an indefatigable MP his Tory 
opponent feels he is too parochial for 
Cheadle. As in the Colne Valley the 
result this time may depend on what 
happens to the third party candidate. If 
Mr Roger Stott, a local post office 
engineer, can hold the Labour vote, the 
Tories may romp home. 

The Liberals have attempted to straddle 
class politics in the north of England by 
making a community appeal. It can pay 
dividends, if only for 'a brief time, but 
it requires boundless energy, a reacliness 
to take up every local issue however slight 
or contradictory, and complacency aiKl 
neglect by the other parties. It is, unlikely 
that the Liberals will achieve more 
victories on the 1966 .scale this time, and 
although tliey may hold Coln^ Valley, 
Cheadle looks doubtful. The only con¬ 
solation to the Liberals .might come in 
Liverpool Wavertree where .Councillor 
Cyril Carr has chalked up some impres¬ 
sive local election victories—in this 
month’s borough elections th^ 
had a 42% poll in t|ie wards that .cover 
the constituency. But snch ,,4' victory 
would be seen less as an expansion lor 
Liberalism, more as the fihiir nafil iii thfe 
Coffin of Liverpool’s old Cphservidlve 
tradition. 
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Counting themselves out: Shinwetl, Griffiths. 


Parliament _ 

Farewell to all that 


For at least 74 MPs the farewells at the 
flouse of Commons on Thursday evening 
were final. Sonie may hope to return 
acn:>s.s the lobby to the House of Lords, 
but all had announced they did not intend 
to seek re-election to the Commons. For 
most of them the decision was voluntary: 
age, health or disillusionment had over¬ 
taken them; only a handful went with 
bitterness that they had been forced out 
by their local parties. 

Of the 48 I.iihour MPs who had 
derided to call it a day the most notable 
personality was the 85-year-old Manny 
Shin well, one of the original red Olyde- 
siders, who wound up as Minister of 
Defence in the Attlee government, and 
did Mr Wilson a turn a.s Chairman of the 
parliamentary Labour party after 1964. 
He will be missed : and some of his col¬ 
leagues on the Labour front bench will 
miss him with relief. Also notable among 
the Labour old timers to retire was Mr 
Jim Griffiths, the gentle man who was 
once deputy leader of the Labour party, 
and Mrs Bes$ie^Braddock, scourge of the 
left on the national executive of the Labour 
party. 

Two reasonably .senior ministers had 
alsn had enough : Mr Anthony Green- 
wfKxl, a universally acknowledged nice 
man but an ineffective minister, finally 
resigned as Minister of Housing to join 
the C^oinmonwealth Development Cor¬ 
poration, and Miss Alice Bacon, a staunch 
Gaitskellite who was for many years the 
dead hand on the Labour party’s pub¬ 
licity effort, gave up being a minister of 
state at the Department of Education. 
Miss Peggy Herbison, a former Minister 
of Pensions, also decided to retire, as did 
Mr Kenneth Robin.son, who was a good 
Minister of Health (see page 16), 

The Conservatives have lost, and can 
ill afford to do so, Sir Edward Boyle, 
who is to become vice-chancellor of Leeds 
University. His readines.s to adopt 
minority causes endeared *hiin to all 
liberals as much as it infuriated the right 
wing rank and file' at Tory party con¬ 
ferences; in the end he had almo.st suc¬ 
ceeded in converting even them to the 
idea that comprehensive schools were not 



Greenwood, Becon, ' Boyle ond Birch 


wholly the work of the Devil. To balance 
Sir Edward, the Tories also lost Sir Cyril 
Black; coippany director, teetotaller and 
an.ti-pomogpnaphist on the grand scale. 
Another who will be missed from the Tory 
benches is Mr Nigel Birch, who wa.s pro¬ 
bably the. ablest jand wittiest Tory of his 
generation not;^ci-r€a<bb high office; this 
lack of advaticeniem ias partly due to his 
penchant for caustically attacking his own 
leader, so that he #iY^tualIy played the 
sardonic Casca jn Macmillan's 

political a.ssassinatioti after the Pn»funi<> 
affair '(“ never glad* ^confident morning 
again”) and was one of the few back¬ 
bench kingmakers of the brief reign of Sir 
Alec Douglas-Hcwnc.. 

At one time it looked as if the House 
would lose its Father, Mr Robin Turton, 
who had been a - cbntimiously 

since 1929. Mr Turton had given up 
Thirsk and Makoii' to Mr Jonathan 
Aitken, but as , the secrets c’harges against 
Mr Aitken hav’e not yet been resolved, he 
ba.s stood down and Mr'Turton has stood 
l>ack in his place. Tvyp of the small band of 
Liberals are also "standing down: Mr 
James Davidsotl,, and Mr Peter Be.<^sel]. 
Their departure jMch^ly means two 
l^ilieral losses to 4 lon<ervative on Tune 
i8th. V /V 

As well 2^ the iE|iL]fl^tar faces the Com¬ 
mons also lost much familiar legislation. 
The opposition traditionally allows the 
Government to carry-.tlirough urgent legis¬ 
lation to clear the decks for a general 
election, and this . week that meant 
primarily the finance bill. But it would 
have been straining parliamentary man¬ 
ners beyond reasopabile bounds 10 have 
expected the Tories 0 help the Govern¬ 
ment pass such puiidcally contentious 
measures as the d^tlonalisation bill, 

the education, bm* Mr Crossman’s 
national superannua^n bill. 

If the Tories wift^'the election that is 
the last the Goiuiridfjs ^ will .see of those 
bills, and many monk's of effort will have 
been wasted. If Laboi^ wins, ihe bills will 
have to be reintrCK^unep froni scratch, but 
ministers hope that the Tories will accept 
the verdict of thtj .deiftolate, if that is 
what it is, and allow the bills to be 
brought forward quiSpjfe ip sUge they 
had reached this wceK. In any case, these 
bills will provide e Queen’s 

Speech on July apd-^lf Sir Wilson heeds 
one. 



Grass roots _ 

Constituency 

jitters 


At the beginning of any campaign local 
party organisations have a touch of stage 
fright. Ihis week, they ha\'e been showing 
greater queasiiiess than normal. Even in 
the constituency Labour parties the pre¬ 
dominant mood is a mixture of relief, 
incredulity and jitteriness. As one senior 
Labour agent put it : “ Imagine someone 
who wakes one morning to find that the 
stomach aclie that has trouluJed him for 
months has disappeared. Naturally he 1 % 
pleased.. But , lie can't help wondering 
whether it will a>me back.” As for the 
Conservatives they tend either to ignore 
the opinion polls altogether or to react 
with a near stoical resignation. The word.s 
“ determination ” and “ confidence " waft, 
with more or !es> conviction, through com¬ 
mittee rooms that are already filled with 
ladies bu.sily addressing envelopc.s. 

Very few agent.s, candidates or party 
workers in either camp anticipated the 
huge .swing to Labour which has appeared 
in the jpoils in the past two nioiUlis, and 
the majority have l)een caught unprepared 
for a June election. In many areas Labour* 
workers canvassed more keenly during the 
recent local, elections than they had for 
years and they generally found a 
moderatdy encouraging re.spoiise. On the 
doorstep, the evasive answers and the 
hostility df 1968 and 1969 were les.s 
apparent, but there were no signs of gains 
on the scale that materialised in the 
municipal elections. As for the Conserva¬ 
tives, they declare, almost without excep¬ 
tion, that their canvassing has not 
indicated any Joss of support and they are 
quite unable to explain what has been 
goihg on. 

^ The little evidence riiat has started to 
filter back to the comtituency offices from 
the party workers suggests very strongly 
that the campaign is going to raise no «al 
issues. Canvassers report (and it is possible 
to talk in these .sweeping terms as there 
appear to be few significant regional varia¬ 
tions) that when people are pressed for 
their reasons for supjirting one party or 
the other, they mention the state of the 
economy. However, reasons arc generally 
even more vague. “ They’ve put the 
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md tHing$;; t 

pi La&pur recruits j 
or “, you’ve got 

rid of Wi'lscin come from Coinservatiyes. * 
It may be; argued that these are the catch- 
phrases ptf 9 i,S elections. The novel feature 
i$ absence ol more 

Specifi<i? about housing, j^ools, 

the Common market, laW arid order, 
and so forth. This implies that die 
election, will. be won; by the side ^ wliicii 
succeed Sn Gonvinping the p^ic not 
about Its prpgramnie or its potep, but 
al>out sbyhediing far less substantial—its 
capacity tp gdvjfern. But these ' are early 
dayi yet, and t8i(jre is a whole campaign 
to come. , 

T^ tevision _ 

Politics at ten 


Anyone uninterested ip both soccer and 
politics can get a series of early nights in 
June, although perhaps they would do 
better to leave the country. From June ist 
right through until June i6th there will 
be a party political broadcast every night 
at 10 pm, with the exception of two 
Sundays and one Saturday night. Both 
BBC and Independent television are filling 
the late evenings with world cup 
matches ; there is an oasis On ITV, with 
ITN’s News ai Ten, now coming up at 
iQ.io pm, 'but anyone can guess what its 
preoccupations will be. 

Fortunately, as television becomes an 
ever increasingly injfjortant part of an 
election campaign, the parties are 
actually agrecit)g to reduce the amount 
of time that is spent on the least reward¬ 
ing sort of exposure. Labour and the 
Tories are each to have five party political 
broadcasts of Un minutes in lengtli ; in 
1966 three o-f the five were 15 minute 
marathons. The Liberals, who probably 
gain most fron^ the business, will have 
three ten minute party politicals, and 
the CiOmniunistj, by scraping up more 
than 50 candidues, get one five minute 
spot. So will the Scottish Nationalists, in 
Scotland, and tie Welsh Nationalists, in 
Wales ; the criterion for local parties is 
that they should have candidates in at 
least 20 per cent of the .seats in their 
region. 

Rather more important gre television’s 
own contributions to the election cam¬ 
paign, in the shfpe of die regular current 
affairs progratumes-^Penoremer, This 
Week, World ^ Action —extended news 
coverage, and' special regional pro¬ 
grammes. Som^of the regional companies 
are hamstrungjby die fact that the latC 
night spots th^lt they often use for news 
bulletins have [been pre-empted by the 
world cup. Nwerdiejess, Scottish Tele¬ 
vision plans srecial coverage of at least 
seven seats-—Pfcnflands ; Rox¬ 
burgh, Selkirkhnd rteebles 5 two <jfla%ow 
seats, Woodside aiid\RE>l}t^, J^tniltons 
Berwick andi East :^ja'nd 


Tyne Tees is concentrati*^ On Newcastle 
Hast, Easingtop, Berwick, Middlesbrough 
West, Sunderland South and Darlln^on, 
and Thames on three l.«ondon. marginals. 
None of them seems particularly'restricted 
by the new necessity to gain the permis¬ 
sion of candidates appearing in a broad¬ 
cast laid down in the 1969 Representation 
of the People Act. 

But there have been the same sort of 
altercations about audience participation 
as there were last time. As in 1^966, the 
politicians are fighting shy of confronta¬ 
tions with each other or with studio 
audiences. The genteel compromise that 
the BBC settled for, for its three Election 
Forum television programmes (with radio 
repeats) this week, was for its interviewers 
to put questions sent in. by the public to 
each leader in turn—Mr Thorpe on Tues¬ 
day, Mr Heath on Wednesday and Mr 
Wilson on Thursday. What this boUed 
down to was the same old round of 
questions these interviewers would have 
put anyway, with a letter-writer’s name 
rather apologetically tagged on. Still, the 
BBC received 18,000 letters for participa¬ 
tion ii9 this game in 1966 and much the 
same sort of total thi.s time anmnd^ so 
perhaps there is an illusion of participa¬ 
tion. 

Since the interviewers were apparently 
not allowed any supplementaries of their 
own Election Forum, in its second election, 
tended to allow too much familiar 
propaganda, Mr Thorpe made pleasant if 
hardly compulsive viewing knd fielded his 
questions—except where he got nicely tied 
up trying tp explain how a Liberal 5hould 
vote in the 50 per cent of constituencies 
without Liberal candidates—quite neatly. 
So did Mr Heath, who put up a far better 
performance than when he *wa.s inter¬ 
viewed, on 'both BBC and ITV the day 
the election was j announced, or in the 
te/levised press conference presenting the 
Tory manifesto. Most people have given 
up looking for real sparkle in Mr Heath’.s 
television performances, but this time he 
didn’t look as if he was about to dry up 
any minute. And he didn’t funk the pro- 
Powell question. 

Television is at a disadvantage at elec¬ 
tion time, not simply because both net¬ 
works need no reminding that their sheer 
existence depends upon the politician.s, 
but because there is a genuine division 
among television people themse'lves as to 
how a general election should be handled. 
The creative side of the industry is divided 
between those who believe that television 
should be allowed to probe and raise 
issues of its own choice and those who 
believe that it should simply hold the 
ring between the parties. The Fomm 
formula appears to hold the 7’ing—and 
it did with Mr Thorpe and Mr Heath—- 
but gainst Mr on Thursday 

night-the BBC team sheltered behind 
^viewers’ postcards to put some appreciably' 
vidohs questions. Mr Wilson rejoe, it- 
Itts Customary nc diie cpuid^have 

been in doubt ijiftcr it that he was hdhg 
accused of trickery and lies, ' > 
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HHIu D6IMini Oil liOIIIOilmn^ 

A lot of words from the Torios 

the ad campaign 

Spluttering start 

It may just have been that a June election 
took them by surprise, but the men run¬ 
ning the parties’ advertising efforts have 
got off to a shaky start. Both ought to have 
had the ready ca^^h : Labour its 
Transport House hoard and the Tories 
Iiave the Carrington fund. They could, 
of course, have been reluctant to splurge 
too soon, especially as long as there was 
a chance that Mr Wilson might have had 
to go on to May, 1971. After all, the 
lories were visibly short in 1966, and 
Labour actually had no advertising funds 
left in the summer of 1964. 

But die campaigns have been spluttering 
rather. Labour quickly abandoned i]ts Tory 
puppets (” Yesterday’s Men *’) idea, not so 
much because k was. fought to he . bad 
taste as because it comntft^, two iunda^ 
mental errors. Fitist, it was knocking copy 
just when Mr Wilson was setting his face 
against argy-^hargy,” as he put it, in Ws 
opening strategy* Second, the advertise¬ 
ments not only showed Mr Hes^h but 
showed Ijim apparently dominating ,his 
team. It {% surprising that a smart mind 
like Pavid Kingsley^ ever let that little 
lot'see th'e';Ugbt'o! day. 

; Thl| Tof'W knocking: copy hal been 
better* They certainly to knock 

haM< 4 th*y are behind in the polls. The 
IdenHficition of the , Labour. Gcyemment 
vfith a vwtepaper badt^ {“jftRen?p^w 
labour’s broken promise^ **) ir 
sink In at the outset of the campai^ii, and 
to tsdcf the edge off whateVdf afr 'Wil^n 
does say in the next threo weeks* it may 
dp. But it is likely that if the pictures 
had been tugger and th^ smaller the 
impapt WoW haye been iflll the,greater 
ITie quote fjmih ** of the 
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CBlt^ghM: utHno it to th§ etiokt^ ftins f 

Lalxnir party'" ii; less impressive when'the 
voter renieiubers that this means poor old 
(roorjte Brown. I'lic 'lories never nailed 
him with tluise 3 per cent mortgages of 
so long ago. The Tories’ liiggcst test will 
he whei^ they have to accentuate the posi¬ 
tive. The old poster of Ted Heath with 
“ Man of Principle ” underneath him will 
t»ot he gof>d enough. It really wa.s easier 
w'hen the Tory .symbr>I was just a bulldog. 

Labour's positive thinking, dwelling on 
tlie succe.s.sful personalities in the cabinet 
(and .so turning the “ one man band " gi'be 
of 1064 back on the Torie.s), tries a little 
too hard. There' is Mr Harold Wilson 
asking plaintively : " Aren't LahourVs 

ideab v’ours as well?" The difficulty about 
that is that Mr Wilson is not exactly a 
matt of principle to many voters. I'lie 
action snap of Mr C^'allaghan in Ulster, 
where he did a good j<il> last autumn, is 
a brainwave. Hut wait a bit ; isn't he the 



llqqf JIMMm 

Britainiiai»ns4pwi^nd rowing ansa 
. thebenditetRslmdt^ewoowt* 


WhMittMHiildownitott ' - 

Jonkins: rB(h8eo\fkring thO taxpaytri ? 


chap who cheated on the constituency 
bcntndarieis ? r As for Mr Jenkins, for all 
his economic abilities, to be caught eyeing 
the working masses is not the easiest, or 
most plausible, of situations. 

The Liberals, as i.s normah have still to 
catch anyone’b eye. 

Immigration _ ' 

The cruellest cuts 


Britain's immigration laws must rate as its 
harshe.st bureaucracy and a field in which 
the Labour Government has seriously cur¬ 
tailed civil liberties. The new system pro- 
{X)sed by the Tories i.s in most resj^cts 
better if only because it would be simpler 
—but the suspicion remains that it would 
still be used to harry coloured immigrants 
much as they are harried now. The 
National Council for Civil Liberties has 
just published some horrifying evidence 
to the Select Committee on Immigration 
about the effect of the present system on 
individuals. Rules thrown vp at intervals 
in response to .political pressure create 
arbitrary distinctions turning on accidents 
of birth, relationship, or age. The nub of 
’ the NCCl/s indictment is that there is no 
use of official discretion to mitigate harsh 
afibitra^ effects, When a coloured per¬ 
son is in question, he is rarely given the 
benefit of the doubt where, say, be has 
broken rules in ignorance. The case his¬ 
tories cited make up an appalling picture 
of families divided and careers ruined, 
as well as of bureaucratic delays in 
matters of acute personal concern. To cite 
only one example—a Nigerian, divorced 
and remarried by local Taw in his own 
country, came to England and wished to 
bring over his. new wife and child. The 
Home Office would not recognise the 
marriage or accept his .sworn statement 
that it had taken place. So the family 
could not come, I’hc immigration authori¬ 
ties certainly know bow, to add insult to 
injury. 

Pollution _ 

Pure propaganda 


It may be reassuring to read in the 
conclusion to the Government’s white 
paper on the protection of the environ¬ 
ment—subtitled (how’s thi.s for dynamic 
government ?) “ The Fight against Pol¬ 
lution ”—that ” the great epidemics of 
tlie nineteenth century—typhoid and 
cholera . . .are things of the past,” But 
to those old-fashioned enough to believe 
that a government ^white paper should 
be a specific and detailed cominitinent to 
action and a basis for legislation, this 
particular pre-election offering will seem 
a colossal piece of cheek. It could hardly 
be anything else. The royal commission 
that the Government has set up was only 
appointed in February ; Mr Crosland’s 
sj^eial planning unit has' only liad a 
few months to get' to grips 




Croslond: piMog okout poftution 


problems. Government statements at this 
time are an irrelevance. 

The white paper is a nice, compre¬ 
hensive handbook of progress so far. In 
patches it bears a distinct resemblance 
to the Labour parH'^s manifesto, pub¬ 
lished the day betorc. The Govern¬ 
ment will introduce statutory controls on 
pesticides ; the water and sewage indus¬ 
try needs to be reorganised—no mention 
of how. The Government is examining 
the scale of penalties for pollution, con¬ 
sidering car design modifications, about 
to prescribe limits for grit and dust emi.s- 
sions. It will allocate more money for 
grants to smokele.ss areas (when the little 
^ temporary difficulty ” of a shortage of 
smokeless fuels has been overcome). The 
Government is seeking international .stan¬ 
dards for pollution control and consider¬ 
ing more research on global air pollution. 
It i.s soon to issue new regulations to 
restrict diesel engines spewing out thick 
smoke. The only proposal that looks par¬ 
ticularly new or startling is that the 
Government considers ** that commercial 
supersonic Bights which could cause a 
boom to be heard on tlie ground should 
be banned ” but the novelty of this 
decision is more apparent than real 
(see page 55). 

Nevertheless, for those who have not 
read the Fabian pamphfet by Lord Ken- 
net, who for two years wa.s in charge of 
pollution control at the Ministry of 
Housing before both department and sub¬ 
ject were granted the attentions of a 
secretary of state, it k an extremely 
useful guidebook If) exis^ng and planned 
controls—rather more lojnplacent, but 
also rather more detailed. The kindest 
thiqg that can lx said is that it is a 
conscientious contribution to European 
Conservation Year. But ly dressing it up 
as a white paper, three veeks before the 
election, the Government ha.s laid itself 
open to attack. It does ipt even look as 
if pollution is going to Tiake much im¬ 
pact on the campaign. B^ass, not muck, 
is going to do thatC Tte Government 
might at least have had lie modesty to 
tint this white paper grem. 








biftfniitt up ^ track at 
1^.;^ c(M|i^<tc>l»tn^^ up a 
lot ftiMling up a lot ofp%» and 

(i^ifi§#M^puiai^ a.beating'^if the 

oil tm%ifl|ppd eaou|^. 

Spei^ b^xm maat^Mtuier triea to 
enau|!0|ni»A» cats are lubritated by the 


■beat dM ii^»oey,|«id;|iny.'., ■ i 
And thiayear Porache i(a'juune 
calculated to nudee dte ohm hatdened 
racing meehanica dotf their capa) have 
gone fiirther duin the purchaaeofone or 
two gallons of lubricam—they have allied 
their name to that of Gulf antf will be. 
racing under jcdpt^kturs. ' / , 

Porsche have put their titkat behind 
the Gulf team, headed by John Wyer. 

And this is proat in kno^ 
because, when you are racing the b^west 
and i&steat canerer to be made by : 
Porsche at,2^tflenhiiuiKn, With i*o blv 


, the ba^ end, you ne^d » Anew 

the nil \vill perform abore imd bego^yMk^. 

.'the twill of duty. ■■ 

. .Bui Porsche know, aa>iwi(,caB’fcn(i(W„, 5 ^ .1 
matthey can o/ti'ovr expect dw best > 
servtoe, the best know* now and tbelMHit';'. 
Oil uitder foe sign of Gulf. i - - ; 

As Wfe say—Gulf is Oil. 4 ’ 

‘GwOii.,{Great Britain) LitnltedE"‘'''7'‘'- : 

6 G^Wenor Place, London 8,Wt- * i ; 

G^f pa Gyration, PittsbaA 

U8A4 and forouj^ut the world; 
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Omega Constdlatior 
It tdJs me time. 

And a few things mote. 




like the date. And the day of 
the week. And the fact that you’re 
a demon for accuracy. For this 
Omega Constellation is a watch 
marked, (Automatic Chronome- 
ter Officially Certified*. What’s 
more, the certificate you get 
with it says, (Especially Good 
Results*. 

All this means it passed the 
stringent tests of the Swiss Insti¬ 
tutes for Official Chron(»neter 
Tests. For 15 davs and 15 nights. 
In heat and cold. In the 5 posi¬ 
tions the watch will assume 
when you wear it. ’There can be 
no himer recommendation. 

(Except, perhaps, that it 
comes from thesame^woplewho 
made the history-making Omega 
Speedmaster,the first watch worn 
on the moon). 

It goes without saying that 
theCon8tellation,beingatriumph 
of Omega technology, is sw- 
winding, waterproof, shockproof 
and antimagnetic. 

It is equally obvious that 
modem technology has combi¬ 
ned with traditional craftsman¬ 
ship to produce a meticulously 
. shaped piece of jewellery. In form, 
faeets, finish, me Constellation 
tells you Omega is the last word 
in quality. 

See your Omega iewdlef. 
Slip this solid iS-okfat gold watdr 
on your wrist It will tell you tire 
time, and a whole lot more. 

n OA^GA 




Do Coo Tri interrogates Vietcong prisoners, es Cembodien peasant greets South Vietnamese tank 


The shotgun wedding 


PROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

1 ‘lie South V'ietnamese government 
regards the Cambodian crisis as about the 
Iriggest military and political plum that 
has ever fallen its way, and it has no 
intention of letting anyone take it away. 
President 1 'hieu secnrs to have a fairly 
clear idea of what he wants to achieve 
in Cambodia. At the back of his mind 
is tlie idea of creating an anti-coinrnunist 
alliance that would include South Viet¬ 
nam, I'hailand, Cam'bodia and Laos. 

riiere are many obstacles to such an 
alliance. While 6anibodia and South 
Vietnam face a common enemy, they have 
a long history of hostility', and their long¬ 
term interests do not necessarily coincide. 
The Cambodians' still insist that they 
want to remain, neutral. During his 
visit to Saigon this week, the Cambodian 
foreign minister Mr Yem Sambaur 
repeated that Cambodia's neutrality made 
ihe question of a military alliance with 
S<)uth Vietnam very delicate. This does 
not worry the South Vietnamese unduly 
itecause they th^it ih the long run 

Cambodians wiH Wive to stick with them 
or face default or submission to the com¬ 
munists.* 

^ South Vietnam's immedisite aim in 
Cambodia is to'keep General Lon NoPs 
government‘going. Most of^Sduth Viet¬ 
nam's military operations across the 
border are aimed eiiher at securing vital 
towns and c?dmmunications o^ searching 
out Vietebrig and'IiJorth Vietnamese units 
(for example GcijerallJo Cao Tri*s present 
drive through the' vast Chup rubber 


plantation). In particular, the South 
Vietnamese want to keep open Saigon’s 
river and road links with r^om Penin 
This explains the importance to Saigbn 
of the Xeak Luong ferry across the 
Mekong and of Route i linking the two 
capitals. 

Senior Vietnamese officials now talk of 
establishing a “ beach-head '* at Neak 
Luong. While Neak Luong, the Mekong 
river, and Route i are controlled by South 
N’ietnainese troops, it is possible to move 
militarv supplies into Pnom Penh and 
also, i^ need be, to rush to the defence 
of the capital itself. It is clear that June 
;toth, the deadline for the American with¬ 
drawal from Cambodia, is not marked 
in any way on Saigon's calendar. South 
Vietnamese officials have not attempted 
to conceal this. Nor have they pretended 
that South Vietnam's future role in Cam¬ 
bodia will be confined to pre-emptive 
strikes against the old communist sanctu¬ 
aries. - 

There is quiet confidence in Satgon that 
the South Vietnamese will somehow con¬ 
tinue to get American air and logistic 
support for their derations in Cambodia. 
President Thieu is also studying a Cam- 
bodleln request for South Vietnamese 
advisers and training teams. He would 
also like to give Cambodia money to buy 
die kind of expensive weaponry that 
SEigon cannot provide out its etocks 
of captured ; Vielcoftg weapons and 
ammunition. When asked where South 
Vietnam, itself in dire ecortomiV straits, 


is going to find the money, V’ietnamese 
officials smile and say “ We have rich 
friends." 

Already established as Cambodia's 
protector, Skiuth Vietnam could also 
iiecoine its kingmaker. South Vietnam, 
a military giant in compafrison with Cam¬ 
bodia. has the oldest pretext in the 
world for taking an active interest in 
Cambodian politics—the existence of the 
large Vietnamese minority in the country. 
Saigon has made it plain that it has 
no intention ,of allowing Cambodia to 
expel all its Vietnamese nationals. Quite 
apart from the expense and complication 
of resettling more than ;^5p,oo() Viet¬ 
namese from (Cambodia, ibis would be 
completely unacceptable politically. 

There are risks involved in leaving niost 
of the X'ietnamcse minority in Canibodia. 
'i'he presence of large number?} of ARVN 
soldiers in the country^ ha» dbne ' ^ 
to improve race relf^tbns. Last week, 
Carnb^ian, officers were complaining 
about atroihies ediktnitted by South 
V^ietnamese troops. Although these have 
been dismbsed by General Lon Nol as 
“isolated incidents," they could provoke 
another wave of Cambodian assaulm on 
VietnahiEle CivSHans. feach country’s 
leiiders will 'Want to avoid provocative 
incidents. But traditional animosities are 
stHl 'siinj^Hirihg even at government level. 

That became clear this week when Mr 
Ycm Sambaur revived an old territorial 
dispute in Saigon and made South Viet^ 
nainese recognition 'of Cambodia's righlk 
oyer several small islands in the 
the precondition for the restoration of 
dipiomatic relations between the two 
countries. Ultiniately the Cambodians 
gave way : the two countries agifeed on 
Wednesday to restore diplomatic rdAtions, 
mor^*, or less on Saigon’s terms. 

There i.s some talk , in political circles 
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in Pnnm Penh that tlie Cambodian 
governj)ieru nSaV come under pre^isure 
to fhoose a leader favoi#red l)y Saicfon. 
I'he man whose name is sometimes 
mentioned is \Ii Son Ngoc 'rhanli, a 
Cambodian of Vietnamese origin, who 
in recent years has headed the andS* 
Sthsiliouk Khmer Serai movement under 
intif^rndttent patronage from South V^iet- 
nani, Thailand, and the Central Intel-' 
ligence Agcnc^. But lie ;s|carcely has the 
makings of a national leader. He would 
be regarded as a puppet a nd^ you Id be 
unlikely, to rally much popular Support. 

TH^re is no reason as yet to^Iielieve 
that President Thieu is thinking, along 
these line.s, l>ut Ciambodia is potentially 
a very explosive tissue iiL^,Saigohw' With 
his senior genera 1§ openly^ and crudely 
ridiculing the Cainl>pdian, army and his 
oppo^aents attacking Jnhv for .supporting 
a iGflinTlK>dian,. regime that persecutes - 
X’ietnnnifse, pTesident ‘Hiieit hnUit show 
that he can get his t)wn way in Pnom 
Penh. 

The ease with which Soutli Vietnam 
has a.ssumed the role of Cambodia's 
protector has touched off considerable 
speculation anioung Saigon diplomats 
about the aims of the Cambodian 
government. Was Mr Yem Sambaur 
serious when he a.sked President Nixon 
to keep American troops in Camlw^dia 
after June ^otli ? Did he really expect 
a favourable re.sponse ? If so, the Cam¬ 
bodian government i.s still extraordinarily 
ill-informed ' about the outside world. 

Mr Sambaur could have been hoping 
for an American counterweight to the 
new dominance of South Vietnam. But 
Mr Nixoiv has made it clear that that 
will not lie provided. At the .same time, 
the announcement that the Americans 
will give General Lon \ol $7^ million 
worth of militarv' aid raises the hope 
that the Cambodians can be helped to 
stand on their own feet. 

Ceylon 

Slung out 


True to form, (Jeylon's voters on Wednes¬ 
day threw their government ignominious|y 
out of power. In 1956, after eight years 
of independence, they removed the pro¬ 
western , United National party to install 
Mr Solomon Bandaranaike^ Sri Lanka 
freedom party, the voice of Sinhala 
populism. .After his murder in I9f)8, hi.< 
widow took over the party, but .<he in 
turn, by then allied with small trotskyist 
and communist parties, was defeated in 
1965, after her party had split over her 
threats to nationalise the island’s ferocious¬ 
ly lu^stile Engli.^li-language newspapers. 
Mr Dudley Senannyake and the UNP 
caine Ixtck. Thi.s week they went down 
to crushing defeat. With 142 of 151 results 
in by late Thursday, the SLFP h»id Won 
87 iats, it' left-wing alliei^ 22, and the 
UNP just 14. 

,A fine example of western-stYle . pitrlia* 
mentary democracy. But not ^ ' that 


western countries were likely to receive 
\vith any enthusiasm. Daring her earlier 
term of office, Mrs Bandaranaike's party 
nationalised life insurance, and later, 
without compensation, other insurance 
hu.siness. It took ov'er the distribution net¬ 
works of the foreigttt oil companies, ami 
wa.s punished for laijliilg com|^hsate 
them by a .suspen;>fe pf foreign aid/E^r 
a time it imposed Si jirdratbrium dn thb 
payment of dividenfids khroad. . 

The foreign tonfidence thus shattered 
slowly restored during the UNF& 
* years erf power, and the World Bank had 
jUM agreed with Mr ^enanayake on the 
first stage of a massive hydro-electric 
Ahd irrigation project. The SLFP cam¬ 
paign promises included the nationalisa¬ 
tion of banking—it liad ali-eady established 
a public .sector in banking in its earlier 
spell of power—including the foreign 
bank.s (which were excluded from the 
similar natipnali.sation measures last year 
in India). The already con.siderable state 
control of import ana export trading 
likely to be increased ; and, the .state.will 
e.«5tablish .sojne mea.sure of control over 
the still privately owned (and about 40 
per cent British-owned) tea Indu.stry and 
.over the (also partly Hriti.sh) “ agency 
hdiiscs ” which manage plantation e.^tates, 
and some other business, on helialf t)f 
their owners. Abroad, the SLFP has said 
it will recognise east (Jermany, North 
Kc»rea and North Vietnam. 

Israel and Lebanon 

Death makes it 
quits? 


Wa.s it a child for a child ? On May 22nd 
a group of Aral) commandos amim.shed a 
bus carrying children to school from 
Avivim, a settlement of Moroccan Jews 
close to the Lebanese- frontier. Eight 
children, three teachers and the driver 
were killed ; the 20 other cliildren in the 
bus were injured. The small hut active 
commando group which has claimed 
re.sponsibility, the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (Cicneral Com¬ 
mand), .says that the ambush was 
intended for a bus carrying workers not 
children. But if it was children, the 
groups Lebanese spokesman, Abu 
Mariam, told the Guardian's corre.spon- 
deiit, then “ we are quits.” He was 
referring to Israel’s attack last month on 
an Egyptian village in which a school 
was bombed and more than 40 children 
killed. 

The spokesman ^id the .school bus 
was yellow, the workers’ bus blue and 
his men knew the difference. But it was 
a yellow and green bus that was shelled 
at pointhlank range^ Even if the amWsh 
liad been intended, as Abu Mariam said, 
for petrocheniicaJ technicians, it was a 
premeditated attack on civilians. The diU- 
iMK.tive colour of the bus makes the 
aeli^t look -all too like a pren|editated 
on, children. 



One of Ayivim't young eosuofties 


The ijianie c»i)mmando group, througli 
the .sarnie spoke.sihan, also first claimed, 
and then denied, responsibility for the 
explosion in I'ebruary of a Swi.ss airliner 
in which all 47 people aboard wTre killed. 
The mainstream commando organisation, 
Fatah, has criticised the shelling of the 
bus and reiterated that its own policy 
is against all deliberate attacks on 
civilians. But Fatali is unable to enforce 
its own policy on the smaller groups, in 
particular the Popular Front, led by Mr 
George Habbash, and the Popular Front 
((rcneral Command) led by Mr Ahmed 
Jibril. And as the Arab-Israeli war grows 
steadily more bitter, and the toll of 
civilian lives on f)oth sides grows larger, 
it is the more active, more ruthlc.ss groups 
that have the upper hand. 

Israel has said that those responsible 
for the crime will pay for it. But the 
guerrillas who ambushed the bus got 
away, and It is villagers in southern 
Lebanon who are paying. A heavy 
artillery raid immediately after the 
ambush has been followed by almost dailv 
“ police action ” across the frontier. More 
drastic action is expected ; the hesitation 
points to the Israeli cabinet being torn 
between military and {X)litical considera¬ 
tions. So, in its own way, is the 
Lebanese government. 

Our Beirut correspondent reports: 

It is e.stimated that at least 30,000 vil¬ 
lagers have already left southern 
Lebanon, their belongings loaded on top 
of vegetable trucks or ^ Mercedes. People 
with znpney or relatives living eksewhere 
began to leave after Israel’s attack on 
Arkoub two weeks ago. The trickle 
became a flood after the Israelis shelled 
the Bcijnt Jbail area for five hours ot\ 
May 22nd in retaliation for the com¬ 
mando attack on. the school bus. The 
ca.sualtles froin. this ^Helling are said to 
be far (ligher than official figures of 20 
dead ami 30 wounded. 

There is no evacuation plgn a*nd attacks 
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on the government for its inability to 
act decisively, for providing blood plasma 
instead of protection, ar? growing. This 
is unfair : the Lebanese government is not 
set up to defend the country against 
outside enemies but to referee internal 
conflicts. Most Lebanese know this is so^ 
and accept it. Moreover, the army’s role 
has always been that of an arbitrator. 
It needs disaster to bring about a radical 
ciiange of outlook. 

In desj>erate improvisation the 
Assembly on I’liesday voted that 
Lebanese million, (about £4 million) 
should be set aside for the south. This 
money is to be sjMJiit rapidly by a liew, 
autonr)mous council. But exactly howr and 
with vhat purpose nobody has decided. 
'The basic question whether or not the 
south is In be defended has still not been 
answered, and indeed appears politically 
unanswerable. 

Meanwhile di.saster and government 
inaction aie turning the southerners-into 
an im|)ortant pressure group ably led l>y 
Imam Moussa Sader. ’Fhe unanimity of 
'Fuesday's protest strike-*~^ven . i hair¬ 
dressers joined it—is evidence ’^of the 
impact of this newcomer to Lebanon's 
political scene. .\n excellent speaker with 
an action programme, Slieikli Moussa 
appeals to a political public opinion, 
anxious and betrayed a.s it feels itself to 
be. Because of his confessional basis (he 
is a Shiite Moslem), his rapid emergence, 
aiKl his connection with Iran he is .suspect 
to the Lehanese left whom he has some¬ 
what upstaged.. lie sounds far more 
radical than most left-winger.s. In a speech 
made on Fuesday at die American 
Tniversity of Beirut he pledged a inarch 
on Beirut if hi.s demands are not met 
and .said tliat he would take over Beirut's 
many empty luxury apartment buildings 
if accommodation were not found for the 
southern evacuees. 

In fact Lebanese public opinion is 
already moving ahead even of Sheikh 
Mou.s.sa'.s programme. In the provinces 
more than in Beirut, people are calling 
for conscription, for fortifying the south 
and fi>r progressive taxation and an end 
to “ empty talk.” In Akkar 4 n north 
Lelvmon, where several pCbnijncnt poli¬ 
ticians own large estates, there were 
stirrings of revolt last week, largely 
unnoticed because of the worse problems 
in the south. Yet this too is a sign 
of erosion of Lebanon's .system of 
government. 

Measures that might seem inescapable 
to outsiders, such as calling for help or 
beefing up Lebanon’s own army, turn 
out to be “ sehsitive ” issues. The usual 
debate about wliich Arab country might 
be trusted to help Lebanon defend itself 
looks like ending in the usual non- 
decision. If faraway Morocco or Tunisia 
.seem safer to some than neighbourly 
Syria, they are none the less opposed by 
pro-Cairo elements who continue to call 
for “ Arab ” contingents know to be 
both unavailable and unacceptable to 
Chri.stians and right wingers. 

Strengthening the army i.y even more 
of a problem. Better weaponry is a clear 


need. Not only docs the army lack air- 
cover but its tanks and artillery are no 
match for Israel’s. Yet the anti-army 
opposition party ini,^]patrlisafWeht wiH^' 
undoubtedly block '|]^rea$ed defei^ce; 
allochtipn.s. Not ordy 7^ nibst of the 'piarty 
against'tax increases .b^t (he fact diat the 
its ,own party and presidential 
candidate .means that ni^.}ody on the other 
side feels Hhc giving money three 
months before the presidential etetion. 

Ways out of the dilemma are being 
canyaas^ but few .show much promise. 
(jrenierafNujaim, the commander in chief, 
has been to Cairc> pfobably to try to 
persuade President' Nassdr to try to 
persuade the commandos to tone their 
activities down, temporarily at'least. An 
iinder^nding with Fatah might be a 
hopeful possibility if it werenot for 
Palestinian inter-groiip-Viyidry. On Wed- 
nitsday it was reported that the cabinet 
had decided on towgh methods to try to 
force the corntnandos .to Iceep their side 
of the agreement reached hist November. 
But this still leaves unanswered the 
question whether or not die south is to 
l)fe defended against Israel. , 

Middle East 


Balance of arms 


A 'lot of people, including newspaper 
editors and ministers at a Nato meeting, 
seem to have suddenly discovered that 
Russia is running , Egypt'.^ military 
machine. It may, or may not, be a 
coincidence that this is happening at the 
same time as Israel is bombarding the 
United States to supply it with the addi¬ 
tional 25 Phantoms and 100 Skyhawks 
that it wants. 

Mr Abba Eban, Israel's foreign imnister, 
came back from Washington on Sunday 
without the firm delivery date that he 
went to get. So on Tuesday Mrs Golda 
Meir thundered into the as.sault: Russia's 
involvement, she told the Knesset, 
endangered not only Israel but all the 
smaller nations in the world. “ The lesson 
of Czechoslovakia," .she told Israelis (and 
Americans), “must not be forgotten." I'he 
emotive signifilrancc rif her advice i.s clearer 
than its logic. 

It would be foolish to write off the 
alarums as nothing more than a skilful 
and pervasive exercise in Israeli propa¬ 
ganda. It is clear that at .some point 
since the beginning of the year Russia’s 
leaders came to the dfecision that Egypt 
•had to be defended agairwt Israel’s bound¬ 
lessly superior air power and that t!he 
only way to do this was to have Russian 
military personnel manning the new air 
defence system. This has undoubtedly 
altered the situation : Israel L no longer 
as free as it was to bomb Egypt at w;Il. 
And <if the ultimate object is peace,' as. 
the leaders of nearly all the countries 
directly or indirectly concerned iay it is,' 
this is no bad thing. Peace has not visibly 
been promoted by an arms “ balance" 
entirely unbalanced in Israel's ^favour. 


Persian Gulf 

Drilling for trouble 


A jolly little new row has blown up 
between two of the Trucial states, Sharjah 
and Umm al Qaiwain. The eye of the 
storm is the tiny i.sland of Abu Musa 
which the British government has long 
recognised as belonging to Sharjah. Last 
year both Sharjah and Umm al Qaiwain 
granted concessionary rights to two 
American oil €Oiih|>anies in agreements 
approved by British government. Both 
these companies. Buttes Gas and Oil, 
operating from Shai^ah, and Occidental 
Petroleutn*, operating from Umm al 
Qaiwain^ have discovered a most proniis- 
iiig geological .structure seven miles off¬ 
shore from Abu Miisa. 

The question now i.s which .state has 
jurisdiction over thi.s part of the seabed. 
Sheikh Khalid of Sharjah* says firmly that 
lie has, since last September he announced 
that Sharjah's territorial waters extended 
12 iniles from his shores and the shores 
of Abu Musa. Sheikh Ahmad of Umm al 
Qaiwain refu.ses to recognise hi.s claim 
and indeed says there wds an agreement 
between diem in 1964 on' a dividing line, 
which put the area on his side of it. 
Occidental Petroleum has certainly had no 
doubts about the matter and its drilling 
rig i.s due to arrive this weekend. 

To complicate matters further tlie 
Iranian government has now informed 
the Briti.sh government that Abu Musa 
rightly belongs to Iran and that neither 
of the Trucial states has any right to 
gram concessions in these waters. The 
Iranian, claim to Ahu Mu.sa and to the 
islands of I'umb, which belong to another 
IVucial state, Ras al-Khairnah, is of long 
standing. But in view of tlie Shah’s wise 
handling of Iran’s claim to Bahrain^ there 
were high hopes that the matter of the 
i.slands could be settled amicably before 
the British withdrawal from the Gulf next 
year. Now that American oil companies 
liave become involved the cJiances of the 
sheikhs reaching an agreement with the 
Shah are diminished. 

It is all most embarrassing for the 
British government. For a start, Whitehall 
only lieard of Sheikh Khalid's decree 
extending his territorial waters, which the 
Sheikh says he made last September, in 
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March, and then not from him but from 
his American concessionaires. Britain 
cannot at the moment accept the decree 
as valid, since it does not appear that the 
Sheikh has taken other international 
oldigations into account such as his agree¬ 
ment with Umhi al Qii^wain. ; \ . ! 4 

For this reason the Jj^<)vernnieht feels it 
cannot stop Occidental l^troleum from 
drillitig, since its concession was granted 
in good faith before anyOnoV knew ^ of 
KhalicJ’s decree. Everyone seem« to ageee:, 
that the issue should l>e settled by 
form of arl)itration.; but Sheikh Khalid 
and his Buttes friends do not agree that 
Occidental Petroleum should drill mean¬ 
while. Fortunately Sharjah ha.s no gun¬ 
boats. But the Iranians do. 

Next month the rulers of rhe Trucial 
states ami of Qatar and Bahrain are ex¬ 
pected to meet for another attempt to 
get the Union of Arab Emirates off the 
ground. The hurdles they will have to 
jump are high enough already. This latest 
one could well prove to be the one that 
brings them down, 

, ' ^ 

Cyprus 

The boys of the 
Holy Brigade 


“The enemy," observed President 
Makarios, in a blinding flash of illumi¬ 
nation last Saturday, “ is already within 
the walls." He had just .surveyed the 
scene at Limassol police station, where 
a few hours earlier a gang of masked 
men had gone off with a haul of 156 
rifles and sub-machine guns, plus a 
miniature arsenal of ammunilbn. 

The enemy that perpetrated tliis out¬ 
rage is believed to be a fanatical faction 
of the ultra-right-wing National Front 
rejoicing in the title of the “ Holy 
Brigade.” Officially proscribed, the front 
has by now split up into at least three 



Underground gffeups, of which the 
brigade is currently the most fanatical. 
All these factions are campaigning 
stridently for enosis (the union of Cyprus 
with Greece) ; the Holy Briga40 is 
apparently prepared to go to any lengths 
to achieve its objective. 
U‘ i% closely on the lines of Eoka, 

the Greck-Cypriot resistance movement 
of the 1950s, and—if government state- 
aijB to be believed—captured 
docutnientr show that it has or had plans 
to capture^ all the main poliqe stations. 

To the rest of the woi^d the puazUng 
thing is the link (if any) between lasL 
Saturday^^ raid and the melodramatic 
events of March when President’s 
Makarios’s helicopter was shot down by 
terrorists and the former minister of the 
interior, Mr Polycarpos Yorgadjis, was 
assassinated a week later. Many pundits 
sec a hidden hand behind these outrages. 
But whose ? None of the six men now 
.awaiting trial for the attempt on the 
president’s life was linked with the 
National Front. After his death Yorgadjis 
was accused by the president of being 
implicated in that attempt. No one has 
been named as the murderer of Yorgadjis. 

" The net result of the Limassol episode 
is that the chances of reaching a definitive 
solution of the Cyprus problem look 
dimmer than ever. So far, the Turks’ 
reaction has been relatively restrained ; 
but they naturally see in the activities 
of the Holy Brigade the realisation of 
their most ghoulish fears. As President 
Makarios said on Wednesday, if the 
National Front carries on, the result will 
be not enosis but partition. 

The president could still .save the 
situation by decisive action, but this has 
never been his forte. Nearly 60 people 
have been rounded up, including several 
policemen (a significant commentary on 
the state of the Cyprus police force). 
About two-thirds of the arms stolen are 
said to have been retrieved. But the 
government may have to implement the 
special detention law introduced last 
January if it wants to prove it really 
means bu$ine.ss. 

Meanwhile, despite last week-end’.s 
events, preparations are afoot for the 
elections to be held on July 5th. Behind 
the scenes, President Makarios has been 
sedulously striving to fix an agreed line¬ 
up of the various pro-government parties 
or factions, but with comparatively little 
success. The Turk.s, standing pat on the 
i960 confititution, which they still regard 
as operative, are planning to hold their 
own elections, on the same day ; thus the 
prevalent sense of separatism will be 
accentuated, throughout the island. More 
immediately, indeed possibly this week¬ 
end, Makarios must find replacements 
for his abie^t ministers: the ministers of 
commerce^ ,of justice, and of labour and 
health ha^ all recently said they want to 

problem for Britain too. 
LiOiaskll^tbe stronghold of the National 
]fr6.i»t—“is only a few miles from Britain’s 
«jpx 4 ^ing bases at Episcopi and' Akrotiri. 
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The government 
that can't 


fROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDCNT 

galore and a week to go 
to 4'|h0'municipal and regional elections, 
Itidy’iliatmos^ere is becoming incandes¬ 
cent. While the unions (see page 72) 
are es^spera^ at, thevslowi^s.pf ^e 
r promised ;i^fbrml^ jAit ordinary d^Maen’s 
peryepp are. frayed by breakdown of 
almost every bra^h of thfe pilblic services. 

iThe students too were oiit this week 
demonstrating against Nato. Against them 
the police were mobilised with shields, 
helmets and tear-gas bombs and there 
were a number of broken heads. Mr 
Mikis Theodorakis was among those who 
addressed a big anti-Nato meeting. 

Many people are wondering whether 
we are to have a “ June ’’ comparable to 
the French “ May ” of 1968. Not since 
the political riots of 1960 has there been 
sucli tension. As then, the words coup 
d'etat are being bandied about, though 
no one knows who is supposed to be 
planning what and with whom. On tele¬ 
vision the secretary of the neo-fascist 
party coolly told viewers he would like 
to see the Greek colonels here and 
admitted that his followers are 
“ orpnised ” for “ self-defence.” The 
fascists blame the Liberal party for 
refusing to join them in a “ coalition of 
order.” 

Their hopes are now centred on the 
social democrats—the Unitary Socialip 
party, they now call themselves—who 
outdo the traditional right-wing parties 
in their anti-communism. It is the social 
democrats, and their presumed backers 
in industry and the army, whom the com¬ 
munists today fear far more than they 
do the fascists. The Communist party 
.seems genuinely to fear some sort of 
anti-comrnunist coup. On Monday night 
the party alerted some of its leading mem¬ 
bers to leave their homes at once. No 
police raid occurred, but the communists 
are nervous. They accuse the government 
of jiiaking the annual military parade of 
June 2nd an excuse for bringing troops 
into the town to intimidate the workers. 
The social democrat minister of defence 
has dismissed the charge as fantastic. 

On the whole the public is sceptical 
of such rumours.' There is no leader for 
a gaullist-type coup in Italy and there arc 
no colonels (though doubtless a handful 
of generals could be found ready to serve 
an authoritarian regime). The real trouble 
is that there is no one at the helm. This 
second round of strikes is directed more 
against the government than againi^t 
employers. The strikers are demapdii^ 
government action to give them decent 
housing and a health service andj>ttbli<^ 
transport that are cheap aiid effidedt. 
But there is no one to answer them. TIjc 
various finance ministers (there are three 
in. Italy) .wring their hands apd beseech 
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Mian mMns danounca Nato 


the workers to gear their demands to 
the Coventry’s resources and to produc¬ 
tivity. The minister of labour, Signor 
Donat Cattin, a left-wing' Christian 
Democrat who has usually taken the 
workers* side, has astonished everyone 
by saying that united trade union action 
is a bad thing because the Catholic and 
social democratic union leaders have “ no 
ideas or principles ” and are puppets of 
the communists. 

This volte face is only one example of 
the confusion in the Catholic campK The 
party is in danger of losing votes to the 
social democrats on its right wing: It 
is at odds with itself, and a belated 
attempt by the Vatican to rally it on 
the anti-divorce issue is not meeting with 
much success. , As for the centre-left 
coalition, it iit on the brink of disruption 
with the Socialists and social democrats 
laying abo^t one another in terms that 
make future co-operation between them 
very difficult indeed. 


East-West 


Dogged does it 

Don’t underrate Mr Michael Stewart. 
Having dreamed up SCEWER, (hard C,. 
old man)H-a standi)^ commission on east- 
y^st fburid most , of his 

to ^' friends tuil^ up dieir noses, 
Britain^. setretary this week 

to the European s^rity charge 
Atid more 

The new proposal he put before the 
Nato ministers, meeting in Rome, was 
for multilateral talks between officials 
from Nato countries, Warsw pact ones, 
and European neutrals to if the basis 
for a European security conference could 
be found. The idea, backed by the' Bel- 
gi^s, who have been active, if not pro¬ 
minent, in detente diplomacy, also found 


cautious support from France, mainly 
because it broke away from the rigid 
block-to-^block framework which President 
de Gaulle attempted to prise apart. 

It left the r Americans epol, but not 
cold : they Ereranxious not to ha^ tfieif ‘ 
private .superpower arms timitatic^ ^btlks 
disturbed by new initiatives, but Wilr 
'liam Rogers recognised that the Natp 
countries could reasonably niake a more 
positive answer than they have so far to 
, the-^now dandling—!communi.st calls 
tor a security conference. The German.?, 
who have similar anxieties, were reserved ; 
the Italians more encouraging, though 
Nato’s Italian secretary-general, Mr 
,Manlio Brosio reckons that Nato coun¬ 
tries have taken enough initiativeiy toward 
detente already and that it is time for 
the other side to move. But for lack of 
anything better, a version of Mr Stewart’s 
proposal was accepted. 

Not that it necessarily brought a 
security conference much nearer. The 
issue is still what the conference would 
talk about. The Nato countries (hai* 
France) are agreed that mutual r^uc- 
tiops of troops in central Europe must he 
on the agenda. They suspect that the 
Russians merely want to .sanctify the 
status quo on their side of the line, leaving 
as many Soviet troops, and as few ideas, 
tooling around eastern Europe as possible. 

Meanwhile on Wednesday the German 
cabinet decided to seek a formal opening 
of negotiations, as soon as possible, for 
a Russian-German treaty barring the u.se 
of force. After fourteen sessions with Mr 
Gromyko, Bonn’s emis.sarv^ Herr Egon 
Bahr, had reported that there was some 
prospect of success. Moscow's price is that 
Bonn should accept today'.? European 
frontiers as inviolable J^nd give full recog¬ 
nition to East Germany. Bonn’s is that 
Moscow renounce it.s claim, dubiously 
ba.sed on the UN charter and the 
Potsdam agreement, to intervene in 
German affairs. The two side.s are now 
not far apart. A big obstacle remains: the 
future of west Berlin. 

West Germany __ 

Defence is what 
you can afford 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 
Nato’s thoughts of achieving a general 
reduiction of armies in Europe are 
.specially clo.se to the heart of the 
West German defence minister, Helmut 
Schmidt. That is should, and could, he 
done, though maybe only after, several 


the amount of national income assign¬ 
able to defence, are to determine the 
strength and character of the west 
German armed forces in the 1970s,. 

1116 defe^ice ministry’s white lKW)k on 
■''security, pol^,; the 

Bunidesvvrehf;,^ May Ibth, is 

ably quick fruit of 


taking that Herr Brandt promised when 
he set out his programme to the Bunde¬ 
stag last October. And a singularly open, 
thorough, and democratic stocktaking it 
lias lieen t()o. Herr Schnt^it and his 
^ i^BeEgUes exchanged ijl^'with .several 
thousand Soldiers up and down the coun¬ 
try^ fiopi raw recruits to top bra^ss. They 
ipVitefd those , who were not consul tetl, 
yet hiight have something they would like 
aired, to write in alx>ut it. Hundreds dkl. 
Si^e January ist the defence ministers 
ri^t-hand man in thi.s operation has 
bet^i a ciwlian—Herr Tlieo Somnicr, an 
' assistant editor of tlie HEniburg weekly 
3 ie Zeit, who was, seconded to the defence 
ministry for sbe nkmths tp head a special 
planning staff. 

About one third of the White book is 
devotPd to defiiiShg defepfee policy. It 
recomtnends ip ^Enges, but 

restates familiEr thinklif^ dis¬ 
passionately. ■ A feasible it 

can be founded only on the base 

of commoil" taterests. abn 

should bb:'to maintain the ba&»ce of 
poi^dr ^n Europe white* tiying fey pol^ 
meaOs ito,Tj|j^kve; a; stable pcat^e With die 
east and recrproctt! disarmament, Feinting 
out that the Warsaw pact countries today 
have more conventional troops than they 
need for deience, it recommends that this 
preponderance should not br dismis.sed as 
bluff. Consequently, pending east-west 
agreement to reduce forces, western 
Europe must still rely upon the American 
nuclear <leterrent. Th^ Atlantic countries 
cannot risk relaxing their effort. The 
Bundeswehr cannot yet be pared, nor 
forgo its weajKuis capable of carrying 
nuclear warheads. 

Though acknowledging that things can 
change, the Wlnte book insists that the 
total strength of the Bundeswchr .should 
remain at 460,000—10,000 are in the 
anny-T-and that the rule of compulsor\’ 
military' service.fbr eighteen months can¬ 
not yet be eased. Herr Schmidt does not 
think the moment is ripe lor indulging 
his own fancy for a wholly professional 


the remarkably quick fruit of a stock- Bundas¥aahr arh 
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ICI industria| fibm$ do s^vera 1 
very interestin|j things. , 

They make things lighter: . 

And tougher. And moreTlexitjIe; ’ 
And more reliable. • - ^ ' 

Then on top'bf all that: they 
often make things less expensive. 
Which just goes to prove, fibres from ICI are pretty 
useful to have around. 

So useful in fact, that certain industries have 
come to rely on them. 

The civil aviation industry, for instance. 

Here, ICI fibres are used in dozens of applications. Because 
for a start, the fibres are so versatile. 

And secondly, because each one has been developed and 
thoroughly tested by ICI for all kinds of tough, rigorous, 
industrial conditions. 

So it stands to reason that fibres which offer so much 
should, be widely used 
in an jndu^ry where 

standards and tjontrols are so exacting. : 

Right rtowiYou'll find 
Idl iyytph tyres. 

Tbl^itistahd im impact and heat^^^^g^BB^^^H 
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You'll find ICI Nylon 
and 'Terylene' in aircraft 
seat belts and other safety equipment 
To give lightness and strength. You'll 
find ICI fibres In fuelling and jet starter 
hose. For lightness, strength. And flexibility" 

And you'll find ICI fibres on the ground. 

In cargo nets, conveyor belts, passenger 
conveyors, cargo bags, protective clothing, 
engine covers, fire hoses. And many 
other applications. But the full potential 
of fibres from ICI still hasn't been 

realised. They offer tremendous 
scope in the hands of an inventive 
designer. So think 
about ICI fibres, next 
time you have a design or production 
problem. We're big. But we're big 
enough to listen to even the smallest 
enquiry. And remember, fibres 
from ICI improve everything practically. 





■ 


For information write to 
ICI Fibres Lirnited, 

Industrial Uses Department; 

Hobkstone Road 
Harrogate, Yorkshire, 
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army like Britain's. 

But the defence budget is to lie kept 
within some DM20,000 million (£2,290 
million) over the next two <>f three yeais 
—and it is already at DM19,750 million 
this year. Some retrenchment is inipera- . 
tivc. This is to be carried out mainly m 
the field of arms procurcnicnt, doubtless 
to the chagrin of sundry manufacturers 
and their export-driving governments, 
whose over-eager salesmanship Heir 
Schmidt has said he finds highly repug¬ 
nant. The white book announces that 
joint <SMigfiaft*Ani«rican developtnent of 
the M;^ battle tank been suspended ; 
that jtheXuftwafFe's otder for 800 of the 
nen^. Hii^lti-role coxiibat aircraft jointly 
planned by Britain, Germany and Italy, 
iS;bmg cut to 420 *‘at the most"* and 
that sever^ other costly projects can 
expect ^ kiilfe* 

Much of the nxiney thus saved is to, lie 
diverted tp schemes designed to make 


soldiering more attractive than it is to a 
generation that can command better pay 
in the freer and easier walks of civvy street. 
The Bunde.swehr is finding it difficult to 
keep the kind of man it needs. 

It is uncomfortably short of 2,600 
officers, and of 25,000 non-commissioned 
officers, and other long-term soldiers 
(serving from two to fifteen years), 
who in theory should compose 60 per cent 
of its establishment but in fact come to 
under 50 per cent. F^ew national service 
men could be classed as willing horses. 

I’he white book contains a catalogue of 
engaging proposals for adjusting army 
way* to contemporary society’s egalitarian 
trends and rising standards of living. The 
government, it promises, will shortly ask 
parliament to agree that 5,000 jobs 
now carrying the rank of staff ser¬ 
geant shaft be' promoted into jobs for 
set^eant majors, 1,650 captaincies into 
majorships, and 2,350 inajorships into 


ir9Coii»nended,r 

'DMBoo mffflbn" 

J[^S| IS’ sp^nt between now 


sennet men with 
aBowjng : 
body than hiAterib.^ New 
swimming pools, canteens, hdbby'shop^ 
and sauna baths f^not a luxUry ") ace to 
be built There is to be less ** bull,*M%crc 
is no need, it is obsc^rv^d, to stipulate the 
; a spklieris I^aircut. 

Puitber, it is ho^ that the period of 
compulsory milita^ service can be ^ re¬ 
duced from ei^hte^h to fifteen months by 
1972. This. ppu|d be aqWCved by calling 
up everybody 'll is fit instead b€ select¬ 
ing a limited number as at present, a 
process which is a source of much grie¬ 
vance to some of those caught in the net. 
The problem of the future shape, size, 
and conditions of the reserve has been 
passed to a special committee i which i.< 
due to report this year. 


THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 


Mightier than the Kremlin 


FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

Rumania has one overriding concern at r 
the moment—to combat the greatest s 
natural disaster, the country has ever r 
experienced; The floods began on May v 
12th from a combination of melting c 
snows and two dAys of torrential down- h 
pour. But curiously little was known r 
about the catastrophe outside Rumania a 
until a week la^sr when the official party v 




A thousand mihs of road hava fiona 


newspaper, after filling columns with a 
speech by Mr Ceausescu, casually 
mentioned that the region where he spoke 
was a disaster area. So far the floods have 
claimed at least 200 dead, left 356,000 
homeless, destroyed a thousand mi'les of 
roads and inundated over two million 
acres, mostly prime farmland. And the 
waters continue to rise. Considerable 
industrial losses are forecast. Some 
Rumanians say that the floods may put 
the economy back ten years. 

Emergency aid is already coming in 
driblets from many countries including 
west Germany, Britain, Jugoslavia and^— 
rather belatedly—Russia, which must also 
have been hit by floods from the Prut 
river, along which rims part of the Ruma¬ 
nian-Soviet frontier. With Rumania’s 
arable land and pasture rendered 
unusable for some time aind industry 
suffering extensive damage, what is also ' 
needed is long term aid. The jhily 
obvious source for this is the f^bViet 
Union. « ' ^ , 

The disaster struck just as Mr 
Ceausescu was called to Moscow to ‘listen 
to yet another bitter harangue aboift 
(’ontinuirtg divergence from the Krernlin^s 
idea of “ socialist internatiohahstn." He 
appears to have stood his groti|><4^#,Ayhilp.< 
/voting;' a flood-raVliged „.to6r^^a|ba^.?th^^' 
week/ he declared' fhat'’ 
exist and reiterated that each communist 


party had the rigiit to “ shape its policy 
independently." The Russians may still 
try to wring concessions out of him in 
return for extensive economic aid. But 
some east European politician:s are saying 
that /reflations between Moscow and 
Bucharest* may now be so bad that the 
Kussiapa wUf not in any case be willing to 
underwrite Rumania’s economic future. 
The only comfort fpt thi Rurftanians is 
that the flood deyi^^tation prbbably rules 
out any major War»w pact manoeuvres 
on Rumanian territory this year. 

Jugoslavia _ 

Shopping around 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

Balgrada 

The Jugoslavs are becoming increasingly 
worried about the future of their arms 
supplies. Although they now produce 
much of their own military fik|*dware, their 
army still relie.s beavily on Soviet ^ufip- 
ment. The invasion of Czecboitkw^ia 
and, more recently, the mounting 8ovift< 
(pressure pn Rumania have prompt^ some 
^serious re-thinking in, Belgrade about ibis 
dependence on die Rdssiam. It has also 
set ibe Ju^oslav^ to exploring alternative 
tourers of supply. 

A five year arms purchasing agreement 
with the Soviet Union expires on June 
3orti| it has not yet 'been renewed and 
ti&ere strong indications that the 
^te attaching strings to any 
*of this arrangement. One 
condil’ion 'tbey are said to insisting on 
is closer Jugoslav co-operation with the 
Warsaw treaty forces; another Is payment 
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in hard currency for any future arms 
purchases in spite of Jugoslavia’s strongly 
favourable balance of trade with the 
Soviet Union. 

Earlier this month, Jugoslavia’s defence 
minister, (General Ljubicic, made a 
hurried visit to Mosc<jw; its precipiious- 
ness was Indicates! by the fact that he 
left his deputy to receive an impressive 
international collection of generals and 
air marshals invited for Jugoslavia's 
liberation day parade. I’heri, as if to. 
demonstrate to the Russians that he could 
take his custom elsewhere, he went on to 
Pai’is, the first Jugoslav defence minister 
to visit France since world war tvvo. His 
French counterpart, M. Debr^, has 
promised to return the visit next month. 

France, with its loose ties to Nato, -is an 
obvious source of .arms for the Jugosbvi. 
But the subject of arms purchases wa.s 
also rai.sed in Britain during the visit of 
the prime minister, Mr Ribicic, last 
February. A military delegation followed 
Mr Ribicic to London and left a sdiopping 
list which the British arc now studying. 
Similar discussions may now be taking 
place with a large delegation of senior 
olficers fnmi the National Defence 
Uollege of Canada. 

Jugoslavia’s armed forces already have 
some western military equipment, ni<xst 
of it dating back to the early fifties when 
the main suppliers weic America, Britain 
and France. (Ihe Russians became their 
chief souiTe of arms only after the post- 
Sta'lin reconcilliation in 1955-) The 
Jugoslavs are currently importing Rolls- 
Koyce aero engines and marine turbines 
and diesels for high speed ccxistal craft. 
’I'hey have also shown tonsiderablc 
interest in France's high-priced Mirage- 
jets. But what they mainly want to buy 
from the west is sophisticated technology 
iiK'luding electronic system.^ w'hich the 
Rus.sians are reluctant to supply. 

Czechoslovakia 


Loss of memory? 


Mr Dubcek’s position seems increasingly 
precariou.s. He has already been suspended 
from party membership. Now, according 
to reports from Prague, an official party 
commission has violently attacked him and 
recommended his expulsion from the party 
—in whi'ch ca.se he could hardly stay on 
a.s ambassador in Turkey. 

Pre.ss and radio attacks on Mr Dubrek 
have been increasing significantly in 
volume and violence. A peg was (inadver¬ 
tently) provided by Roger Garaudy, the 
Frendi coniiaunist recently expelled froni 
his own party, who has accused die French 
communist leaders <jf giving the Husak 
regime information to be used against 
I)ul)cek. The Czech communists tnaintaln 
that their party files have more than 
enough material about Mr Dubcek's 
“ oppo^tun^^t activity ” without any out¬ 
side contributions. Mr Duheek, “Who used 
to l>e ri^presented as not so much wicked 
as weak, is now being squarely blamed 


for the events of 1968. The haid-line 
editor of the party paper Rude PravOf 
Miros'lav Moc, accused him last weekend 
of hypoerby, insincerity, narroW-mindcd- 
ness, irresponsibility and tactics tha.t 
finally paraly.sed the party, government, 
economy, the entire state and society.** 

On grounds of policy, prudence and 
common sense it would seem very stupid 
to disgrace any further a man as popular 
as Mr Dubcek. But against the back 
giound of the party purge now going on 
in Czechoslovakia, it may look different. 
If Mr Dubcek was largely responsible 
for the event.s of 1968, then it would be 
logical for liini to suffer the same fate 
all those communists who are now 
being deprived of their party cards, either 
because of what they did in 1968 or 
because of their attitude now. 

'I'he “ exchange of party cards,” which 
has lieen going on since February, is in 
fact proving a tricky exercise. One major 
difficulty is tliat two years ago all but a 
quite small minority of party members 
were swept up, to a greater or lesser 
degree, in the reform movement. So a 
good hiany of the judges in the screening 
commissions arc not all that different from 
those they are judging. Not surprisingly, 
therefore, there have been complaints of 
the progre>sive.s being treated t(K) benevo¬ 
lently and their “ .serious offences ” too 
easily forgiven. ” We can say,” announced 
one district party secretary sadly, “ that 
the theory that heads would roll right 
and left has not proved correct.” 

.Naturally it is often difficult to get 
people to come clean about what they 
were up to two years ago. “ Many people," 
wrote Mr Moc souriy, ” now act as if 
tliey were suffering from loss of memory.” 
Another woriy is that the progre.ssive.s arc 
refusing to repent and make their self- 
criticism. On the contrary, ‘.some are said 
to be fighting back, even sending anony¬ 
mous threatening letters to the members of 
the screening commissions. 

But although the hard-liner.^ may feel 
that the progressives have not been slapped 
down hard enough, the fact remains that 
in some areas the purge has lieen so 
thorough that many party organisations 
have been dbsolved altogeffier. And there 
has certainly been a sharp drop in party 
membership—according to some estimates 
the pre-invasion membership of some 
1,600,000 has dropped by about :i8 per 
cent. I'he decline ha.'i l)een caused both 
by deliberate expulsions, and by the 
voluntary fading out of the disillu.sioned. 
The'second category includes a high pro¬ 
portion of young people and workcp ; 
according to one estimate, the proportion 
of workers in the party has dropped since 
January, 1968, from 40 to 28 per Cent. 

This is Obviously bad for the party*s 
image and efforts are now being made to 
put almost the entire blame for the back- 
.sBdings of the past two years on to the 
intellectuak. An article in the Bratislava 
Pravda last week maintained that the 
screening inteiviews tiad shown that tire 
rcifisiomsts and. the initiators of anti- 
Soviet passions and hysteria - were mainly 
members of the ** cultural, technical and 


scientific intelligentsia,” with the worfttirs; 
participating ” only to A i 

degiw,’' Those who can write anrfapjpfove 
tliat kind of distortion will not be bothered - 
about loss of popularity if they humih^itc 
Mr Dubcek still further. In any case, they 
have no popularity to lo.se. 

Cuba 


The sugar war 


May Day, 'like all other national festivals 
over the past six months, was a working 
holiday for the Cubans. Dr Castro told 
hi.s people to celebrate “ heroic effori.s ” in 
the canefields. 

'Fhe problem of producing a record 
sugar crop has been mainly a problem of 
nias.s mobilisation—getting the men into 
the fields and keeping them there. This 
lias involved waging a kind of psycho¬ 
logical warfare. The harvest has been 
treated by Dr Castro’s press as a mixture 
of a people’s war and a team game. 

The battle ethic was fo.stered by super¬ 
visors who renamed weeds ” Don Caries ” 
or “ Uncle Sam.” And one worker who 
fought the hotistiano invaders last month 
was quoted in a widely-publicised inter¬ 
view as saying, “ They rofjbed^us of two 
harvejjt days. Not even their lives will pay 
for that.” 

Dr Ca.stro’s production psychology 
seems to have paid off. A fortnight ago, 
(;iuba dialked up a new record for sugar 
production when it suipa.ssed the 1952 
figure of 7,225,000 tons. An ung^erous 
critic might .say that this only means that 
Dr Castro has finally managed to produce 
more .sugar than ex-president Fulgehcio 
Batista—and has taken his time about it. 
I'he harvest will continue until mid-July, 
and the final figure could be .something 
like 8J million tons. 

This i.s a long way short of Dr Castro’s 
original target of 10 million tons, which 
he has now withdrawn in favour of a 
more realistic goal of 9 million. But it 
would still be a giant advance for Cuba. 
Since the revolution, sugar production has 
varied between 4 million and million 
tons annually. The big harve.st thi.s year 
can be u.sed to justify the government’s 
policy of relying on a .single primary 
product and will enable Cuba to fill the 
Ru.ssian sugar quota of 5 million tons for 
the first time. 

Although Dr Castro .said late la.st year 
that shortfall of even i million tons 
on tKe original target would be yarded 
a.-i a disgrace, the 1970 crop Ls .still some¬ 
thing of a triumph. It has a cost. A recent 
artide in the Cuban review Bohemia 
conceded that other sectors of the 
economy have suffered from neglect and 
wastage of manpower. Thirty-five years 
ago, an economic commission 
mended as a mattet of urgency that Cuba 
diversify agricultural anti industrial pro¬ 
duction as fast as possible. Under Dr 
Castro, Cuba has mmined a one-crop 
country entirely vulnerable i!o 'pressure 
from the ciountrv it counts oh for markets. 
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American Surv^ 


Students move 


Auterican jitudentt have taken the advUc 
of their elders, it is aJnipst ux» j^ood tf) 
he true. Or is it ? Some of the politiciatt^ 
over 40 who ur^ed students t(» stop 
thn>wing rocks and work within the 
system may decide after Novemhej's 
congressional elections that the rocks 
would have been l)etter after all. I'or 
.^itierican students, sick of violence and 
desperate to end the war, are throwin:^^ 
themselves into political action witii 
enough energy and passion to defeat at 
least jiTime of the iiieiuljers of Congress 
who have been slow ia sticking anti*war 
.Stickers on themselves. 

U there were ever a spontaneous move¬ 
ment, this .students-into-politics is it. One 
of its advisers, Mr Mark Talisman, on the 
.staff of Congressman Vanik of Ohio, sec> 
the movement as nothing less than a 
miracle. Sbmehow, in the days lietween 
the killings at Kent State University and 
the hut and l>oring mass denionstratioii in 
Washington on May 9th, students by the 
thovmnd.s, in all i^rts of the country, 
decided to give up “ demos " and to work 
for political change. They began swarm¬ 
ing all thiough the halls of Congres.s, 
telling any meml>er who would listen-- 
and it was a rare one that dared not 
listen’—exactly what legislative manoeu¬ 
vres he must follow, if he wanted their 
hedp in the coming election campaign. 

As if on cue from some master pro¬ 
ducer,^ the .students combed their hah. 

their faces, put on jackets and 
ties^ (One of the many Washingtonians 
Who played host to visiting students lent 
a doxen of his ties to his guests.) 1'lr* 
young people were respectful and weli- 
iixfornm and had a devastating impact 
on startled Congressmen who have usually 
relied on^ a glad handshake and a group 
l^olograph to send visitors home happy. 
And they still have not gone awav, 
althou^ dieir nunilbers are now reducerl 
somewhat. The congressbrtal dffit^e build¬ 
ings now resemble well^ltlerod high 
schools ; small groups of earnest young¬ 
sters, books in armst walk purposely down 
the matble corridors or <}ueue« clUttfing in 
low lohes, for lunch in the canteen. 

But they are more than an .endeping 
^u^nomenon ; these kids ,mean business. 
They learned with Senator MrCiinhy'^ 


in on the system 


Washington, DC 

pie.sidential campaign in 1968 how much 
they have of what the prcifessionah mil 

clout.*' They are ready to try again. 
lf)wer down on the political ladder and on 
a iHoader scale. So far there arc around 
f)0 organisations working in favour of 
4‘andidaies or issues which fall roughly 
into the anti-war camp. Some of the 
groups are less than two wcek.s old ; 
others, like the Movement fora .New Con¬ 
gress, are well established. The movement 
has 12 regional, centres at 280 college.s 
and sorts its information out on Prince¬ 
ton University’s computer. So great is its 
potential force that Representative Adam 
Clayton Powell, the Negro who is Har¬ 
lem’s favourite son, took himself to its 
conference at Columbia University lo 
declare why he deserved the inovenient'.v 
support. He did not get it. Instead, 
the group voted to endorse hi.^ 
adversary, a black militant, Mr Je.s.'^e 
Cray, in New York’s primary election on 
June 2jrd when the parties will choo.'.r* 
their candidates for the general electiem 
in November. 

New Y(»rk*s primary will, in fact, be 
one of the first tests of dje effectiveness of 
student support. (And such support is not, 
ephemeral ; as the McCarthy campaign 
showed, the .students work hard at jobs 
that any candidate needs U» have done - 
mimeographing, telephoning, sticking 
stamp,s, addressing envelopes and pkidd- 
ing from door-to-d(K>r canvassing voters, 
.services that are worth thoasands of d *!- 
larsO One of the young people's major 
interests at the moment is the Hr(K>kIvn 
district which 67-year-old Mr John 
Rooney has represented in Congress for 
26 years. Against the conservative " super¬ 
hawk,’' Mr Rooney, the students are 
favouring Mr Peter Eikcnberry, a 
year-oid anti-war candidate, On May 
21st, Mr Rooney (impressed, it must be 
.said, not only by tHk students but by a 
block of lawyers who also visited 
Washington) broke with the President p» 
the invasion of Cambodia---an eleventh- 
hour con version ..unlikely to itnpres.s 
.^itudents. 

An earlier test of tlieir effectiveness will 
came with next Tuesday> primaries* 
Stuihtnts are hard at work in Neiv ieisey 
to deprive Representative Edward Putten 



Working on Sonmor Porcy 


of the Democratic nomination that he ha^ 
held since 1963 wlien the district wa^ 
created. The primaries will, of course, 
test the strength of the anti-war wte in 
general ; in California for example, Rep¬ 
resentative (ieo^e Bnswn has suddenly 
pulled ahead tvf Representative John Tun- 
ney, who was expected to defeat him fo: 
the Oinocratic senatorial nomination, 
solely on the strength of his »»pposition m 
the Yictnain war. But the New Jersev 
<'onte.st will l)e a niore prec ise measure *»r 
student effort. 

Some ob.serverj> in Wa.shingtoj) slnccrelv 
Ijelieve that thi.s i.s the last chance—foi 
tlie students and for *’ the system " (which 
is now accepted in the p.»liticaf vocabular\ 
as " the establishment" is in Britain). If 
tlie students do not succeed this time, die 
argument goes, they will go back to riot¬ 
ing and the police to shooting them down, 
pixxlucing 6r.st a mini-revolution and then 
a maxi-repression. If that is true, then the 
whole students-into-politirs dcvtflopmenl 
l)ec('me.s a very risky business. For the 
students may pretduce just a litUe bit of 
ciiaiige in Congress and nut a great d^l* 
If so, will they feel tliat their efforts have 
l)een worth while ? They want to 
change the system and the system must 
respond," says Mr Talisman. .Hut if it 
responds ever so slightly, or if the results 
are ambiguous-—did their man get in 
becau^' he was anti-war or t)ecause ibc 
voters weie frightened by inflatkip ?- 
will they be satished to continue licking 
stamps when die 1972 prcsidemial . elec¬ 
tion coipes amund ? 

Even now, amil)iguitaes dog their efforts. 
The House of Representatives, has 
had a clearrcut vote pti the war^and many 
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Vickers-Zimmer 

Design, engineering, supply, construction and 
start-up of integrated production plants on the proven 
basis of advanced and commercially established 
proprietary and licensed processes. 


Synthetic Fibres 


Nylon 6 
Nylon 6.6 
Polyester 
Polyacrylonitrile 
Polyolefins 
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Textile filaments 
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Staple fibre 
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Tyre cord yarn 

in addition to complete plant 
Vickers-Zimmer design and 
erect single units for 

Polycond6ns«tion 
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Chip epanning 
Oiredtuiett spinning 
Dry end spinning 
Fibre processing 

Plannlng^ServIce end Supply 
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Coning 

False twisting 
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Polyethylene 
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Service 


Feasibility studies prolssts 
incl. Investment 
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of processes 
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Tsohnlosl asilstsncs on plant 
operation 
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of its members are not easily labelled 
hawks or doves. Then too some outspoken 
war critics do not liave liberal views on 
racial or sopial issues apd^^with campaign 
funds in such short supply, it is important 
for the crusaders to concentrate their 
energies where they will, do the moet 
good, on helping candidates whom thay 
can support without qualification and 
who have a chance of winning. 

Among the sea of organisations tryin;' 
to enlist students for political change, 
there is a, conspicuous lack of a main 
stream. The Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee would dearly love to provide it 
but it must be careful : many of the 
students are alienated from the established 
parties, with their enthusiasm deriving; 
from the chance to work for specific 
causes. A more sucessful attempt to chan¬ 
nel these energies seems to be that made 
by the bipartisan Congressional Clearing 
House, a young group that has sudden I v 
sprung up out of nowhere. Operating 
with a few telephones and a lot of instant 
coffee in an empty flat in Southwest 
Washington, the young people at the 
clearing hou.se are trying to make \sure 
that anyone who wants to help finds his 
way to an organisation which can use 
him. They also try to help candidates to 
discover what sources of volunteers can 
be drawn on. The group does not endorse 
any candidates itse’lf. 

Already lists of anti-war candidates arc 
appearing, however. A group called Refe¬ 
rendum ‘70 with Professor John Kenneth 
Galbraith as the chairman of its adviser^, 
has published its list of about 70 “ peace 
and new priorities candidates who deserve 
help from students and other volunteers.*' 
This week the liberal New Republic 
magazine has brought out its own li.st, 
which includes useful speculation as to 
whether the endorsed candidate has a 
reasonable prospect of getting elected. 

Sceptics doubt whether the students 
can keep up the momentum until Novem¬ 
ber. If the economic recession is by then 
a far more pressing issue than the war, 
as it may be if Mr Nixon has taken the 
troops out of Cambodia as promised 
and has withdrawn more from Vietnam, 
students may lose some of their new 
crusading zeal. But the evidence suggests 
that they will keep at it. Hundreds of 
colleges are agreeing to follow the .so- 
called “ Princeton Plan ” in which 
students would be given two weeks off 
for political activity at the time of the 
general elections. The Congressional 
Clearing House reports that many 
students .say that they are not going to 
bother wrangling with their university 
administrations' about two weeks in 
November ; they are .simply going to 
take the time off. 

To expect that student enthusiasm will 
wane is to underestimate the encourag- 
inem that they are getting from their 
professors and administrators. At Prince¬ 
ton, for example, it was the chairman 
of the Daily Princctonian who proposed 
the autumn political holiday ; it was a 
protesor of political science who sugges-* 


ted the Movement for a New Congress. At 
Princeton and at Dartmouth, no one in 
the administration seems to be quibbling 
about who should pay for the use of the 
computer. When the mass movement of 
students to Washington began, it was the 
professors who organised transport and 
who rang up their friends in Georgetown 
and Bethesda to find beds for the 
students. If nothing else, the movement 
may bring peace on the campus. 

Whether it can. in fact revoIutioni.se 
Congress is another matter. Even if it.s 
efforts -get from 30 to 50 bright new 
Representatives into the House that would 
not be enough to pack the committees 
or to undennine the power conferred 


l)y long .serv’ice right away. But the new 
members could sway the vote on the most 
important money bills and redirect spend¬ 
ing from the war into domestic needs. It 
is too early, in these chaotic times, to guess 
what -the mood of the, wuntry will be in 
November and wthether the students will 
feel pleased or disillusioned by the results 
of their labour. But it is possible to see 
that thousands of educated young people, 
skilled, as none of their predecessors and 
few of their parents have been, in the 
intricacies of politics at the congressional 
district level, constitute no small political 
force. They are the organisers of the 
future. 'Phey will ring no dooibells for 
politicians of the past. 




Showing the flag 


The stockbroki^rs and financial experts in 
New York may have lost confidence in 
their President but the men who build the 
offices and the clerks who run them have 
not—and are going out f)n the streets in 
their lunch hour to prove it. It began early 
This month when students came to Wall 
Street to protest against the business com¬ 
munity’s involvement in the war in South¬ 
east Asia. Then the construction men at 
the huge World Trade Centre going up 
nearby rame down from the scaffolding in 
their colourful hard hat.s to protest agaiii.st 
the young people’s lack of appreciation of 
what their country and their parents had 
done, for , them. 

To begin with the police were taken by 
surprise and there were some unpleasantly 
violent clashes; but thes«‘ ceased as the 
students learned to keep out of the way 
and bu.sines.s fifms in the district learned 
to keep the .Stars and Stripes on |)ennaneni 
di.splay. Patriotic marches became a regular 
feature of lower Manhattan, with flags 
flying and ticker tape showering down. 
The building workers, who have a well- 
developed team spirit and a strong sense 


of independence residiing from the danger 
of their jobs, were joined by office staff, 
dock labourers and orher sympathisers. The 
culmination came last week when 100,000 
or rnoie demonstrators gathered before City 
Hall and this week when their leaders were 
invited to the White House so that Mr 
Nixon could thank them in person for the 
encouragement of their support of his 
Vietnam policy. 

In fact it is not the war that they support 
—^most of the marchers d-eph-fc it—but the 
establishment which i.s being attacked by 
the young activists, lb begin with, at least, 
the marches were not organised ; they 
seem to have been the spontaneous outburst 
(jf naturally conserv^alive groups against a 
threat to their simple way of life and their 
unsophisticaterl values. Another threat to 
the-se is even more immediate, in their 
view : increasingly the clcmonslrations have 
been directed against the Mayor of New 
Vbrk, Mr Lindsay, who has made hi.*? 
sym|yathy for the anti-war movement very 
clear. “ I^indsay for Mayor of Hanoi ” is 
one of the le.s.s outspoken of the banners 
carried by the marchers. 



Outside New York's City Halt: " Impeach tlia Red Mayor t" ' 
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An Englishman may naad time, but 
British fashions nood space in Qerihan 
magaiines. 

No girl says nein to a slimming 
undorgarmont from swinging London. 

Providing sho gots a chance to see it 
OrthroughiL 

As far as Hor Zu, is concerned, we’d 
have nearly 8 million females lingorinf 
over your lingerie in Just one issue. 

WtthanomerTmiilion maieeysa 
admiring the pbf^;raphy., 

Wf’reasprI df^mMiia^ of 
Woman and TV Timos. 

And vary much a womanfs 
magazine. 

So wo think yoifoouM prolltabiy 
consider us while planning your next 
advertising budget in Europe. 

Espedatty when you’re cutting ywur 
appropriatioh according to your flhlo. 



Qermany's khiihif Jiidioiiai woeh^ 
(with 6 retidndhditions, loo). 
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Incentive td 
integrate 

Believers in raeially-niixed schools have 
something to be cheerful about at last. 
President has nou' formally asked 

Congress for a total of $1.3 billion over a 
period of two years to encourage racial 
integration in schools across the country. 
Recognising the heavy financial strains of 
reorganising schools on a non-segregated 
basis, lie has recommended help for dis¬ 
tricts in. the South which arc now pre¬ 
paring to integrate their schools when the 
new school year opens in September. Some 
220 scliools are now under court order to 
provide for complete desegregation by 
then and almost 300 are negotiating about 
plans for (>pening their doors to black 
students. Financial assistance would also 
be offered to help the integration of 
school.^, mainly in the North, w!iere 
segiegation haj, arisen from residential pat¬ 
terns, not from legal requirements. 

Funds would al.so be allocated for com- 
pcn.satory progiamnies for disadvantaged 
black cinklrpii in areas such as city 
ghettos wheie integration is ilnpo^sible 
and ftn intei-iacial educational cxptM’i- 
ments. But it is the .South, wheie segrega¬ 
tion has been a delibcrale policN. that is 
the principal immediate target for the 
Nixtm Administration. Under the system 
for allocating funds, districts where there 
has been jnn , or deliberate segrega¬ 
tion, will leceive more aid than those 
where tmb r/c facto segregation exists. 
It estimated tliat <n’er half the money 
will go to the southern .state.s, witli 
:dighti\ less than half of the 8.7 million 
t hlidren in the United Slates who come 
IVom minorii\ races. 

There has been considerable .speculation 
as to what foriji the President's proposal 
would take ever since March when he first 
mentioned that he would allocate special 
funds to facilitate school integration. With 
such conservatives u.> the V’ice Piesident, 
?vii Agnew, and the Attorney (General, 
Kir John. Mitchell, on tlie committee 
uppointecl to advise on the matter, there 
vvas a certain amount of nervousness as to 
Vv'liat might coiJie v4ii^ it But now 
li berals r seem well, ^9Ugh, satisfied thatj 
I‘resident N ixon is not pu&liing llie issue 
under the White Houw carpet. ^ 

One fpf ,speculation was 

where the utpjiey for the, prpgrMiniei 
would be foupd.; The President caused 
considerable consternadon several 

n lembers of his cibihet, ’ ^ when., he 
said ifiai he would raise thi' $^00 
n lillion needed ibr by divert¬ 
ing mondy ‘ dptdestic; pro* 

grammes^. Recently .whtmrs have been 
circulating that :!l^reside^ifwbuW 
have to cut his iniyaTretjuiiretnenfts, Most 
doubts havi'been 

the time beings now thgt tn® WWttT f^tjusc 
lja.s firmly conimitted itself td *%pendin(j( 
$300 miljidh 'wifhip, the first ytSar ^nd has 
ai^hed fqr $130 million to be appropriated 


Immediately, from existing funds already 
authorised by Congress for ‘Vemergency * 
use, before tlie beginning of the next 
school year. But sf>nie people remain 
sceptical a.s to whether the fujl..%<iio mil¬ 
lion wifi be forthcohiing, especially.^ no\y 
that the President has said that ohly ^136 
million Will be fdund bv cuts "in existing 
dtunestic ^funds and that the r^hiaindef 
will have to be rai.'^ed as " pew " mopey 
and authorised by Congress, s<> adding 
once again to the ever incrca.slng deficit on 
a budget that w'as supposed to be balanced^ 
Thcie is enough in the bill to appeal to 
both southern and norlhem Congressmen 
as wHl as to conseiNatives and liberal.*'. 
But a laige amount of mone\ is at .stake 
and the present pr<»posals would give the 
.\dininistration considerable latitude in 
tllC' Use the funds ; neither of these 
features appeal to Congress. .Ml projects 
would lm\e to be approved by the 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Mr Finch, and, although two- 
tliirds of tfie money would l)c allocatetl 
directlv to the states, the remaining diird 
would l>e distributed entirelv at his dis- 
cretifiii. Both conservatives and lifierab 
inav baulk at gi\'ing him this p<iwer : 
conservatives because be favours such 
projects as tran.sporting children fioin 
Mack and wliiic neighboui hoods to mixed 
sclmols l)v hus—something that Piesident 
Nixon has condemned ; liberals becau.'^c 
tl-ie\ think that he has not [nished haul 
enough for desegregation and has suc¬ 
cumbed to the gt>-sl<iw tactics of the 
Justice HepartmtMit, 

Rising Times 

Last weekend the Mew York Times, 
although, a.s Mr David Roc'kcfellei, chair¬ 
man of the C^hase Manhattan Hank wrily 
remarked, the paper's “ editorial policy 
has l)een quite critical of others who liave 
done lilvewi.se,'* caved in to heavy prcssui'e 
anti agreed to give its typograplici s the 
largest wage raise in tlie liistory of the 
newspaper iiidu.slry : 42 .pei- cent o\et 
lliiee \ear.s with 13 per cent tr) stait with. 
As this rale a night >lnft worker now earn¬ 


4 > 

ing $193 a week will get $274 in three 
veavs and a wage adjustment if the cost of 
living uses h\ o\ei ti per cent. No stipula¬ 
tions about increased productivity 
sweetened this capitulation to Jhfiatioh. 
I his, increase was expected in set a fiatti^rn 
for t^he nine oihei ncwspapei unions whose 
contracts also expired on March ^olh And' 
came as a nast\ sliock to the puldisher.*! 
of theAVu' York Tost, tlie .Wa- York Daily 
and the Lous: Islanil who were 
alst* negotiating ctmtiacts ; they said that 
they were not piejiarcd to go above an 
increase of ;J3 per cent but, li\ Tue.sday 
the , Daily AVtcj conceded that There was 

no reali.stic alternative to paving the 
same as the Times, 

The union's caini)aign took the form 
of lengtliy chapel meetings, at one linie 
lasting 19 out of 24 hours, which kept 
men from work arul cut the size of the 
paper. The Time\ upped initial offer, 
of 23 per cent over three vears, twice— 
the union never publicly .specified what 
figure it was aiming at- but on Friday Iu.nI 
week Mr Arthur Sul/berger, its puldishei', 
^aid negoliation.s were “ at an impasse ’* ; 
unless an agreement was reached Mon¬ 
day's paper would not be published. Now 
the Times Iui.n announced an increase in 
its daily pi ice from 10 cents to 13 cent.s ; 
its evening coni])etitor the Post, had gone 
up hya similar amount a few davs earlier. 
I'he I'lmi s will uImj jnii u]i its adv'ci lising 
late^ fiom August 1st. 

Only the week before. National Airlines 
came to a tentative agreement for a 33 
jAcr cent uh rcase in [lav over three years, 
to end the strike that has grounded the 
airline for 108 days and preventC/d it from 
starting its London-Miaini services, and 
the International Brotherliood of Team¬ 
sters, the lorry drivers, agreed, hya narrow 
vote of 7 to 3, to an inciease of 28 pei cent 
over a 30 month j)eii()d. I’his moans that 
long distance drivers wlio arc paid on a 
mileage l)asis and at present average 
$i3,oc>o a year will earn an extra $3,720 
and local drivers now' earning $4 an hpur 
will get $5.10. 

aVIt Frank Fitzsimmons, acting pre.sideiu 
of the teanisteis, described the contract a.s 
tlic best ever negotiated with I'rucking 
Employers Inc. (which represents the road 
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haulage finus). But not all teamsters agree. 
There is a move amongst the 12,00a. steel 
haulers, who only grudgiifgly, returned to 
work last Monday after a seven week 
.strike, to break from the teamsters ; the 
steer men feel that their rather separate,; 
interests have been negjlected at the bar- 
gaining table. Steel haulers own their own 
lorries but only earn about $9,000 a year. 

Even greater resi'stance comes from 
Chicago where eight local branches of the 
union, allied with an independent union, 
have persuaded one group of employers to 
grant increases of $1.65 an hour over three 
years ; they say that they will not return 
to work urile.ss the other employers in the 
area follow suit. If they get their way the 
national union would insist that its settle¬ 
ment of $1.10 an hour be increased again. 

Gas turned off 

Natural gas, the fuel which accounts for 
a third of America’s supply of energy, is 
suffering from overpopularity. Demand 
has been going up by 6 per cent or more 
a year, twice the rate of the total demand 
for energy'. Already America’s largest 
supplier, Columbia (ias Systems, Inc, has 
announced that because supplies are short 
it is limiting its new commitments. 
Columbia is not the first to feel the pinch. 
Last autumn Consolidated Natural Gas 
Company made a similar .statement and 
the American Gas Association, which 
recently said that in 1969 America’s 
proven reserves of gas had declined for 
the second consecutive year, describes the 
national supply as "extremely tight." 

If demand outruns supply, as the 
Federal Power Commission fears it may 
in a few years, industry would be hit 
fir-st. Many companies supply industrial 
users under " interruptible" contracts 
at about one third the rate charged to 



artificially low and consequently tliere is 
no incentive to go exploring. Several 
members of the FPG are saying that the 
rigid price controls adopted when there 
was plenty of natural gas are no longer 
in the public interest. The chairman, Mr 
Xassikas, promised recently that, if a study 
now underway shows tliat low prices 
do deter exploration, something would be 
done about it. 

Meanwhile, imports of gas are rising— 
by pipeline from Canada and in the fonn 
of liquefied gas, by tanker, from more 
distant sources. The £1 Paso Natural Gas 
Company has signed a cx>n tract with 
Algeria for deliveries over the next 25 
years. 'Fhe FPC recently announced that 
imports in 1969 had increased to 
B78.6 billion cubic feet and now accounted 
for 3.2 per cent of domestic consumption. 

Bad news on the 
wire 

PROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
WASHINGTON, DC 

'Fhe Federal Communications Commission 


residential consumers. Last winter many finally decided, at the end of April, that 
factories had their supplies cut during beginning in July newspapers and wire 
a few particularly cold days. But in New services would no longer be entitled to 
York there is also talk of discouraging cheaper transmission charges than other 
promotion of new gas appliance^ for users of commercial telegraph facilities, 
ordinary consumers. Once natural gas was The FCC had been studying the subject 
thought of as a poor relation of other for six years and only one commissioner, 
fuels, but now it heats half Americas Mr Nicholas Johnson, dissented. In vain 
homes. A particularly adaptable fuel, the press argued that/ loss of its 
often: cheaper than others, it has preferential position would interfere wi'th 

virtue, supren^e t^ay, ^ not polluting ^ free flow of news. The FCC 
air or w^t^r, so demands from industry in^iete^ that the two major wjre. slices, 
are roaring.^ So would demands from., the Asibeiated Press and United fteis 
electric power cc^anies if more gas were international had ali-i^dy taken steps-- 
available; one of the reasons why taovt kom mkny 
America is; threatened with a power, ^nes to a single “voice” circuit wh&J| 
shortage this summer IS that f^ be subdivided-.to offset the;l^er 

expaBsion have b^n held up beciause of fpr the so-called 

the public objection to the hazards of n _ 

rs&Jiation and pollution ftom 

aloaiiic generators,, and p! air pollution 

from coal-fired facUiUes; , .. ^ 

Although the jdiscx>veiy of ^ , 

fields iw>t kept Am with dexn^^^ there For the^^t^:. rnfjor neWi the 

seems little doimt mat. large supj^s^ % blow. 9t|qiei time. Bl^idfes auffer- 

undiebb^^.'in United Slates ;an| fike 


aff-she^. tlWeji44ahatip^.for this^^ faded- 

in the jnidsTof plenty, According to thd In^Teasing 

gas interests, is that the FPC keeps prices leading newspapers began to takeione or 


more of the supplementary services during 
the 1960s and, as the new decade begins, 
publishers of these newspapers are 
questioning whether they need both major 
wire services as well. 

The usual victim of such considerations 
has been United Fpess International, an 
amalgam of the old UP and International 
News Service. Several papers such as the 
Courier-Journal and the Times, both of 
Louisville, Kentucky, have dropped UPI 
in favour of a new mix of news sources. 
Moreover, UPI has been cutting back on 
staff across the country and some 
observers in the publishing industry fear 
that a cause-and-effect cycle has begun 
which will ultimately spell the end of an 
old and proud news operation. The pri- 
vately operated UPI has l)een viable as a 
news service in recent years primarily be¬ 
cause many editors consider its reports to 
be better written and its general operation 
more spirited than those of the AP which 
is owned by the newspaper industry. 
Once a decline in reporting sets in, it is 
feared more newspapers will stop subscrib¬ 
ing to UPI. 

Even the AP has been forced to change 
its habits by the upstart competition and 
the agency’s daily and advance report 
now includes lengthy investigative stories, 
major controversial articles, more columns 
of opinion and more in-depth coverage of 
such subjects as science, medicine and the 
arts. To editors coverage of these fields, as 
well as analytical reporting and columns 
to supplement the spot news coverage of 
the wire services, have been the main 
attractions of the newspaper news services. 

In practice, however, the big supple¬ 
mental services have competed more and 
more with AP and UPI on the leading 
spot stories of the day, as a look at the 
front pages of America’s large newspapers 
shows : there are fewer and fewer AP and 
UPI credits and more and more to the 
various newspaper services. 

Moreover, British-based journalism is 
gaining a laiger foothold. Reuters, since 
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ftirticular peo^ have 
alvv^ banked at Coutts. 




Arerityou particular too? 

There are, of course, many banks but 
Courts is of a different order. It caters 
for particular people and always has done. 

Being small. Courts gives customers 
more personal attention -narrative 
statements of account, for example, showing 
tht full details of each transaction. 

You’d notice the difference at Coutts- 
in a hundred small ways. The most modern 
methods are used-but the old courtesies are 
still observed. 



Coutts & Co« 440 Strand, 

London WCiR OQS 

Please send me details ol your srrvius 

. . - . 

Addres s _ _ 
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it dropped it$ mutual exchange agree¬ 
ments witl» AP, has expanded aggressively 
in the United States.^ Guardian and 
Observer reports are disti%uted by tfie 
Los Angeles Times/Washington Post 
News Service and Times of . 

dispatches (and some Agence Frar^ce-' 
Presse reports, particularly from Asia) arf 
sent out on tlie New York J'iines News 
Service. The Toronto Globe & li^s , , 
made an impact with its dispatches froltn 
Peking, which the newspaper syndicates 
itself. 

A new factor ir) the growinj^ v' 

petition has been the announc^Khnsenit. o( 
the New York Times that it ha$ dlbided 
to establish a "'feature syndiciaie,*' under^ 
the direction of the same who di^cts 
the Times news service. The new feature 
package, to he sold Uj newspapers and 
magazines, will includef' articles com^ 
missioned by the Times for its Sunday 
magazine and its Sunday entertainment 
sectiorjN, lK>ok serialisations and new 
material not now’ offered hf,. the New 
York Times News Serxdce. , ■ 

The (^hico^iio Daily News was the ’Sir.st 
to offer a supplementary report^ starting 
in i8()8. Ovei the years it gained atten¬ 
tion ff>r its serious, comprehensive cover¬ 
age of foreign news. Later, news services 
were' formed hv the Nezv York Herald 
Tribune, the Chirax^} Tribune-New York 
Daily News, and the New York Times 
and were purchased inainly hy metro- 
f)olitan newspapers. During the iq6o>, 
thi> pattern was altered radically. 

First the Ww York Times e.stahlislicd 
a viable news syndicate, offering mn only 
columns and a diet of foreign stories, but 
also spot news coverage from Washington 
and all over the country. By there 

were 70 >uhscribers ; today there are 
more than :{2f) in the United States and 
major worlcl capitala. The Washington 
Post and Los Aufieles Times joined forces 
to establish an independent new^ .service 
in 1962, and since tlien nearly ;{oo news¬ 
papers around the world have .sub.scribed 
to it. Now the (.Idea00 Daily New^ and 
Sun- 7 'iniei 'tnvncd l)y Marshall Field 
Enteipri>cs) have started a joint .service 
witii the national Newhouse chain. 

Meanwhile, on the debit side, the N^w ^ 
York Herald Tribune went out of business 
and shut tlown its w'ire scivice, and the 
Chicago Tribune-New York News gave up 
a joint direct news wire largely because it 
was not attracting the attention of 
publishers. 1 'his left the New York Times 
and the combined Wttshin!>ton Post-Los 
Anjiieles Times services as the two largest 
supplementary services aiul the third and 
fourth largest new.s service.s in the country. 

Officials of the AP .state publicly that 
they do not consider the supplementary' 
wires as ■ real competition and, indeed, 
under AP bylaws there could be no such 
competitibn (in thebry) from member 
papers. Privately, sofiie wire service nlert 
question whether the day will not arrive 
when AP’s management has to come to 
terms with the increasing competition 
from its own member-owners. 


Grape harvest 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 
The efpbattled gntpe wor&ers of 

been on sirik^' fbrireobgnitioRO# their tibiah ‘ 
and for contracts with/their, employers, 
have finally iscoKKi^ j^^ solid victopes. 
TTie first Ag^cemeiit widi owneiss 
three vineyards in the Coachella Valley in 
southern California, where grapes ripen 
ill mid-May. All three are under 
;f^»anagement. This was a smaUr 
breali, coverhog about 750 workers in fi^^ 
that pirodlice.about 13 per cent 9I wife, 
table grR|>es iti' %hh one valley 
per cent'df.lhi'^te’s annual tot^l." ‘ 
^ fi\|t it : npvj/'been followed, by; an 

Rgrcenient bigger growers of 

J rapes in th^area 
oaquin YR^fe^yfatthfer north ; they employ 
over pltk^s and produce iiboul a 

millioh , grapes a s^tsofi* $6 




being ready to negotiate with the Uiitted 
Pann \Vorkers Organising Committee 
which represents people who historically 
have been at the absolute bottom of the 
vAmerican work force. Most of the major 
Californian growers of wine grapes signed 
contracts with the union two years ago. 
The hx'us of the strike has always been 
on the tahle-grape growers. 

1 hese contracts provide a minimum'pay 
scale this y^ar of $1.75 an hour, 
ten cents'higher tlian current rate$y and 
$1.90 next year, guarantees of advance 
notice to workers when pesd^^des arc 
used and the beginning of a pro¬ 
gramme for farm workers, for by 

the growers. Perhaps more important, all 
over America, where students and tuany 
others have supported a boycott stgainst 
(’alifornian table grapes, and all c^er the 
world, where trade union .n have d^e the 
same, the slogan need no 'longer be 
negative. This year it will be “buy ohly‘ 
union picked grapes from California.^' 
Mr Cesar Chavez, the frail but inspiring 
leader of the strikers, led a demonstration 
in Wa.*ihington recently to publicdse this 
more complicated message, to emphasise 
tliat the boycott against other grapes must . , 
continue and to protest against the ., 
l^partnient of Defence’s refusal to atop 
huvkig Californian grapes. 

the boycott has certainly hurt the ‘ 
grape growers, by forcing down prices* , 
when coats have been going up. , 

are other, reasons why the dPMg^ihed 
resistance ’to the union has ^syeajtencd. 
One is the open cor^ern of r ; 

bishops of the Ronian Catholicf'Ghm^ 
Interested, pethaps, because sucti A ' 

proportion of the {arm worJ&m 
Mexican-American and Catholic; , 

mittee of five bishops has been tdmng'/ 
California's fields, listening to both sides ; 
of the dispute. Now thk National Confer- ' 
fencp of American B^iops, meeting in, ' 
(^forniar has given ^formal support to 
tW' drive for timon recognition, the 


Chaver: a)f 

strongest sdittd taj^/so far by the 
church. . / 

The s<fic^p$ : lapfetir which seems 
indirectly tfepofidal jto" field hands, 
ip tht^t it shajj^m sympathy for 

t^em^yis giwyi over agricul- 

which are hazardous to 
farm workers. The California State 
Department of Public Health underscored 
one of Mr Chavez’s complaints when it 
announced this spring that replacement 
of DDT.by organic phosphate pesticides 
miy eliminate the ^rsistent and cumu¬ 
lative cycle of DDT* in the ecology, but 
pnly by substitu$Uig ^emicals far more 
dangerous to the health of human beings 
who come into conduct with them. State 
health officials hayel reported rising illness 
among farifi notices 

around fields winch are to be sprayed is 
one step under consideratipn. Mr Chavez 
has been demanding this for months and 
he. aimes that Workers should know 
preoUely what ^emicals they will 

encounfeir* Bilt; gtowm consider this a 
businen |ecr^ ; hoover, under the 
Dplano contra^ tireWnpioyers promise not 
to toDT and several other pesticides 
or any chemical that could harm farm 
workers. 

A third hew factor is the amount of 
litigation which has sprung up recently. 
The {td^^tiaching suit, a class action, 
federal courts by 

a rnia Rpta.! Assistance, repre- 

g the Mexic^- 
Assooiation and 
of (Cpi 


;t the 
doniinated dni 
and • ‘ 
^b^e to 1 
vlcil^ta' |eiil< 
itkie etnployj 



lean Political 
iworkers in a 
e, suit claims 
it service is 
and depresses 
8 by sending 
the conditions 
;the money for 
*comes from the 


fi^ral govdimii^ ^jO^ifornia gets $3 
a X suit names ihe 

Geoxge Shultz, 
«JF a as several high- 

^ California. This is one 
of mapy suks wjhltch have provided new 
avei|ii^ getting the workers' com¬ 
plaints before the public. 
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THE PATRIARCHAL REVOLUTIONARY 


Zap&ta and the Mexican Revolution 

By John Womack. 

I'hames and Hudson, 467 paj^es. 84s. 

Kiniliano Zapata was in some ways the 
least revolutionary of men. Deeply 
traditional, distrustful of cities and city- 
hjed men, he was at heart a peasant who 
wanted to he left in peace with his fann. 
Mis knowledge of affairs outside his native 
state of Morelos was always limited, and 
he had little sense of the changes taking 
place in his country as a whole during 
the most violent decade of its hisftory. 
His horsemanship, his knowledge of tlie 
terrain, and fiis almost endle>s capacity to 
excite loyalty made him “ die unforget¬ 
table general " of the south. He w'as one 
of the masters of guerrilla warfare. But 
to make his victories in Morelos secure, 
Zapata needed qualities entirely foreign 
tt) liim : a sense of compnnnise and a 
n<»se for intrigue. He was too simple to 
survive a revolution that was less a popu¬ 
lar upheaval than a .series of betrayals 
a nd ac' ci > n 1 m< idation s. 

Mr Womack unravels the .sitory of 
Zapata .against the giddying hackgmund 
of the 1 evolution. He has written an 
immensely literate liook that is a delight 
to read, full of startling vignettes that 
firing to life an obscure peasant leader or 
a reactionary villain like Victoriano 
Huerta. Jle Jias succeeded, above all, in 
keeping the balance between the man and 
the moment. Zapata emerges as one of 
nitiny champions of the common niiTn in 
turn-i)f-'die-century Mexico whose cause 
might have been lost with all the rest 
had he not emerged at a moment of 
national crisis. 

Zapata first took up arms in defence 
of his own village against a land-hungry 
sugar hacienda. Those were the days when 
Morelos planters, in word.s reminiscent of 
Marie Antoinette, told tlie peasants to 
“ go and farm in a flowerpot.” Zapata 
won in the first scuffle, and staked his first 
claim to a reputatiop as a provincial 
Robin Hood. Although Zapata later 
became much more radical, lie was always 
more concerned with defence than attack. 

His p(;i]itical liorizons widened between 
iqoq and May, 1911,-when the dictator 
Porfirio Diaz fled into exile. He was 
drawn into state politics when the (Juerna- 
vaca liberals opposed Diaz’s choice for 
governor. And he l>ecame a national 
figure when he pledged the support of 
the Morelos peasantry to Francispo 
^jCadero. a year later. Zapata and his 
frienrls helped to give new .social content 


to what began as a political protest. They 
forced .successive revolutionary juntas tak¬ 
ing office in Mexico City to give more 
attention to land refonns. But even when, 
after 1914, Zapata's aides encoumged him 
to see himself as the, /c/c Supremo of the 
revolution, he remained primarily con¬ 
cerned with his own .state. „ ' 

Part* of Mr,, Womack’s book have Ian 
extraoindinarily ^contemporary rinjj;/ There 
is a\whoIe manual of .counter-insiirgenpy 
campaigning, for example, to be extracted 
from bis passages on the various attempts 
made by Huerta and his generals to chish 
the rebellion in' Morelos, literal Juyencib 
Robles’s campaigns in 1912 and 1913 are 
a model of what not to do in a similar 
situation. His favourite technique he 
called ‘Vescttlertient,’' He would move the 
peasants into concentration camps or ship 
them off to a slave existence in Yucatan, 
and shtKvt any left roaming in the conntry- 
.^ide. Of course, all he succeeded in doing 
was to drive thousands of people sympa¬ 
thetic to Zapata into the hills with the 
rebels. 

Zapata'.s movement was never defeated 





by arms. Because Zapata was innocent of 
tbeoi7 and liis hold over his followers was 
wholly peldie movement teiided to 
Tall apart after his death. Because it wa^i 
essentially defensive, without outside 
.sources (>f aniT^ and reinforcements, the 
other side usually held the initiative. But 
It wa.s a friendly government tliat Anally 
bought oft' the rebels. Land reform con¬ 
tinued, but the carpetliaggers flocked to 
Morelos to cash in on the expropriations! 
Zapata's own son belonged to the new 
clasii that was the real beneficiary of the 
revolution : the state bureaucracy. 

THE WOOD BUT NOT THE TREES 

Europe since Hitler 
By Walter liqueur. 

Wcidenfeld and Nicolson. 441 pages. 6.")S. 

Profc'^.sor Laqueur’s book ought really to 
l>c entitled “ I'he Revival of Europe.” Its 
subject is the political, economic and 
moral resurrection of the continent and its 
offshore island.s from the desolation of 
Nazi occupation and the destruction of 
total war. I’he author'.*; range is impres? 
sive, he writes well, and his views are 
sensible. The general reader, looking for 
a reasonablv cjomprehensive account of 
European development.^—intellectual and 
religious as well economic, .social and 
political—which is still light enough to 
take to lied, will not be seriously ini.sled. 
Moreover, the- treatment of developments 
in both eastern and we.>tern Europe 
together is often suggestive. 'Flic lM)ok 
is interesting and reads easily. But its 
utility is reduced by the exce.ssive nunil)er 
of minor inaccuracie.s, and some careless 
.summaries of complicated events. 

I’his is a pity, for the treatment of 
dome.stic and foreign policy together pro¬ 
duces a much more coherent and con*- 
vinciiig arroimt of the cold war, for 
example, than do those by revi.sioni*tfi who 
see .Stalin as an internal villaifi but an 
external viriiin of American aggre.ssion, 
without ever noticing the apparent con¬ 
tradiction in their accounts. Profe.s.sor 
Laqueur's ar^alvsis of the cold war is very 
much the more traditional one, hut minu.s 
the demonology and diabolical cunning 
attributed to the Soviels in the popular 
discu.vsions of the 1950s. 

To try to deal with the history of the 
last quarw rentpty' in 400-pdd pages is 
in itself a feat of cohipres-sion that makes 
extended argument and demonstration of 
any particular i.ssue impas’llble. But the 
credibility of Professor Laqueur's general 
views, which are by and large .sound, is 
weakened by his carelessness over detail. 
Readers will be surpri.sed to di.srover 
James Byrnes as Roosevelt’s’Secretary of 
State and (Chancellor Erhard a> “ the 
main protagonist of u socialist market 
economy.” The delifirtus welcome given 
to (General de (laullc in Paris on August 
8th, 1944, k described as ’‘grave and 
measured.” The re.spon*ibility of the Com¬ 
munists for rekindling the Greek civil war 
in 1946 is recalled without remarking on 
ju.st how nasty some pillars of the restored 
monarchy,, like General Grivas, were^ 
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EUROPEAN MARKETS 

I.T.l. MpeciaUMtfl in European markatina and 
eeonomie rateareh offer detailed atirveya eoverina 
the follPWlRK - 

CarptU 

Floorcovorlnfi 

Oomeattc, Qaa and Electric' Oookera 
BaU and Rower Bcarlnaa 
Pumlahinfi Fabrleo 

The Bfarketlna EOletenoy of leadlna 
manufacturer* of mah*made iibre* 

A brief review of the European 

Warp'Kntttlng Induatry 

The Filament Yarn Texturlalng Industry 

The Spinner* of Short Staple Fibres 

The Splnncn* of Long staple Fibres 

The Export Agent; <An(rlo>French comparisons) 

me report* cover the '* Six " and tpe “ Seven " 
but can. be purchaied cotjU||trF‘ by country. They 
are baced on intensive high level interviews with 
leading manufacturers and distributor*, supported 
by detailed ata tie: leal and economic research. They 
zovfT all the Important aspects of markc:ing . 
market-size, market-shares, product-comparisons 
the leading compeMtors. prices, discounts, dis¬ 
tribution channels, future prospects. 

Multi-client surveys In hand Include * 

Rubber and Resin-based adhesives 

Accounting Machtne-r 

Clothing 

I.T.l. specialists are also active In many Euro¬ 
pean countries surveying .the market potential for 
Indtvldvisl clients—on a confldentlal basis—there 
Is hardly a major Industry not covered—as yet— 
by I T.l.*s cNomprehenslve European experience. 


Full details from : 


01-734 0133 , 


I.T.l,—Intematfonal Trade Information 
HPKCIAUHTR in European Research. 



I.T.l. (Europe) Ltd, 
IKA Pireadilh. 
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and still are, now that they have a regime 
even more to their liking. The author does 
not sufficiently emphasize the strain on 
the British econortiy of playing the role 
of a great power from 1945 to Suez ; a 
surprising lap.se, since his method should 
have led him to do just that. This book 
can still be read with pleasure and even 
.some profit, hut the interest on the inve.st- 
incnt of six months' more work would 
have more than repaid the additional 
time involved. 


TYING THE BUNDLE 

Memories 
By Julian Huxley. 

AlU^n and Unwin. 296 page.s, illustrated. 
6 ;-5 s. 



Hukhy: after the Zoo, then what ? 


Julian Huxley has not only borne but also 
been one of the best-known names of our 
time.^. But it is difficult to any c^uite what 
sort of mark or niche of his own he has 
made. He says himself that If 1 am to 
he remembered, I hope it will' not be 
primarily for my specialist scientific work 
but as a generalist." A friend said, when 
Huxley was levered out of the secretary¬ 
ship of tlie I.xjndon Zoo during the 1939 
to i94f) war, that his resignation would 
fiee him “for hew forms of usefulness in 
fields even m<>re important than biology 
. , , ])reparii:^ ,plan.s for reconstruction 
ih^ the social jcientific fields/' 

Perhaps his apotheosis was the work he 
did dr tried to do with Une.sco after the 
war (whi^^hc is going to tell about in a 
Second volume of these memoirs). The 
test r^f alt sueb rationalist committee men, 
wheise .yplpnlaiy pursuit of* sensible aims 
ha.s Such a feature of our society in 
war peace far Italf has been 

whetijer they could et^iet wults, out¬ 
side 1^; politics, froiusy^te^^ It is 
still tcstVjSir Julian'IluxleySias played 
hi.s ffail evi»/since he jti^ade tottch in the 
1914'tito i0iS war wjm Norn^ 

(i. ni H. Pole lind Gilbert Murray! Cer¬ 
tainly he -can take piside, fc^ ^ekample, 
that 1970 World Cfciiwrvat&n .Year, 
What a buncjle "of talents tor a 
genera!hst" Huxley inherited^: fn>m his 


Hmdgy and Arnold nurtut«d 

%/hiiMf.:' ip 

i(ejp(p;. 4 hi^ handle'. u>;’4op It 

mm ' %• 'Ms 

wi^preaw iniriosmes, ^ 
cation' his ;confideji^ AtjadenuenK' 
and sdeially,^^ he walkiKt'ei i;^ carpet from 
Eton through Balliol into ac^emic life in 
Oxford and London. But as he says in 
these simple, frank reminiscences, there 
were always the undercurrents of a sense 
of guilt, Bts qf depression, even nervous 
breakdowns. In the end he found that his 
inkier as a scientist was not research but 
“ the popular and semi-popular writing 
on science, behaviour (human as well as 
animal) and sociology which occupied 
■most of my later life.” 

Perhaps what he most lacked, whether 
he was running his work or the Zoo, was 
what the engineers call a “ governor,” to 
regulate pare and direction. Once, 
indeed, he did have one. The most 
remarkable and successful of hi.s popular 
or semi-popular writings was “ The 
Science of I,ife,” which he wrote with 
O. P. Wells, whose father, H.G., was the 
inspirer and editor-in-charge. An out- 
.standing chapter is the account of the 
way in which H.G. whipped in and 
whipped on, bullied, cajoled, advised and 
disputed with his scientific writer, mostly 
in the friendliest way, so that the deadline 
and the length were triumphantly kept to 
in the end. It was an out.stanciing feat 
of editorship. 

BOSSMANSHIP 

Up the Organisation 
By Robert Townsend. 

Michael Joseph. 188 pages. 30s. 

Parkinson, and Adam Smith (the younger) 
set the style—a mixture of wisdom and 
flip which at its worst can gel close to 
tosh. Naturally, it comes as a refreshing 
antidote to ail the behavioural .science 
jargon on management to read a scep¬ 
tical and tunny book about how to tiiake 
business work. But horse .sense is not 
everything either, and Mr Townsend 
comes clo.se to defeating himself on the 
occasions when he takes a campaign 
against the portentousness of so-called 
management science to the edge of a 
different kind of fantasy. 

Still, this is a funny book. I'he ninepin.s 
go down with most of the alphabetical 
.shots. It shows how Avis Rent-a-car 
came brilliantly to exploit its second place 
in the business under Mr Townsend’s 
leadership (he qualified for this, he says, 
with fourteen years at American Express 
which was '* ric^ enough to do almost 
everything wrong ” and where he learned 
to do the opposite). 

His l)ook is for those who have the 
courage, the humour and the eneigy to 
make a non-monster company, or a iion- 
nion.ster piece of a monster company, 
operate as if people were human. 
Business brass, he says, must stop being 
administrators who love to run others 
and become instead managers who carry 
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water for their people so that they can 
get on with the job. Since no business 
or inanageinent starts with a clean slate 
but has to work with all the accumulated 
frictions, mistakes and barnacles of half 
a generation, ideal solutions are a mirage, 
even if genius or brute force is in charge. 
'J'he super-scientific solution would be 
great if the managing directoi could 
write his own premises about company 
(objectives, product developmeJit, his 
board and each category of staff—and get 
his custoiner.s and trade unions to behave, 
•nicely too. But, poor chap, he can*t ; 
and he knows it and so do all the others. 
Thic greatest paragon of management is 
hardly likely to score more than half 
marks on Mr Townsend’s rating chart. 
The ^real question is whether he can get 
seven out of ten business decisions right 
and stop short of suicide. With Mr 
Townsend’s book he might just make it 
seven and a half. 

EUROPE INC. 

The Company: Law, Structuft and 
Reform in FA wen Countries 

Edited hy Charles dc Hoghton. 

Allen and Unwin for PEF^ 1^94 pages. 

3 

This hook is based on contributions lo a 
seminar organised by PEP in 1967. PEP’s 
original aim, in holding the seminar, was 
to respond to the then President of the 
Board tif IVade's announcement that the 
CJovcrninent intended tn introduce a new 
comp.'inies bill, although no such hill has 
in fact appeared. But wliichever party 
wins this election whll have to grapple 
witii the need for new legislation to 
keep pace witli the evolving role of the 
business enterpii'.se within the larger 
society of Europe 

Tlie participants came from eleven 
countries : Belgium, Britain. France, 
(lerinany, India, Italy, Japan, the Nether¬ 
lands, Swedens, the United States and 
Jugoslavia. One or more from cacli coun¬ 
try were invited to submit written answers 
to a detailed questionnaire dealing with 
two iinportarit aspects of the corporation 
in contemporary .society, its legal status 
and its relationships with certain indivi¬ 
duals or groups of individuals—share- 
fiolders, directors, employees, (’onsuniers 
and “the public interest,” Differences in 
actual legal pixwiisions, and still more in 
thinking about the future, rub home the 
fact ii|?t the harinonisa'tion of European 
conipaiS^ legislation has a long way to go. 
Aititud^ towards relationshii^ with 
employes are an ex(J6lIent case ip point. 
Different approaches have already caused 
praaical tJifficulties in the drafting of a 
Euro|)ean company statute. None of the 
other\members of the Six are prepared, so 
far, to follow the Germany policy of ‘‘co- 
d^terrimation.” Ihere are outstandingly 
inteiesf:ing sections on the United States, 
which were written by Professor Eells of .’ 
the Coaitnbia Crr^duate School of,Busb . 
ness. The contributions of a British 
iiirrister by contrast purely legalislic* 
and hcn<ir disappointing. 
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193* edited by James Hepburn (OUP, 
84s)., Most of the 40()-odd letters in this 
volume have not been published before, 
and they have been chosen from about 
4'iooo. By the lime the volume starts 
Bennett was well established and pros¬ 
perous ; there is Ic.ss of the Potteries man 
and more of rhe English novelist most 
'closely in touch with France. The main 
thread in a varied correspondence is 
Bennett’.s friendship witli Lord Beaver- 
, l>rcK>k, which prospered instantly from 
tlnSir first meetirig in 1917 and lasted till 
his premature death from typhoid in 
1931. Benn^t!t*,s, pride in craftsmanship 
appears at his best in his letters. When he 
write.s (as he often does) about businc.ss, 
lie is unbeatable—^'he enjoyed it so much. 

'ITic . Scottish Debate edited by Neil 
MacCiormick (C)l^P, 35s). A couipendiutu 
of .‘ihort essays (for and against) on 
Scottish Nationalism by a collection of 
dons and politicians, including three MPs, 
Mr David Steel, Mr Donald Dewar and 
Mr Esmond Wright, and two Scottish 
Nationalist candidate.s—one an economics 
don at Stirling L^niversity and the otlier 
a .sclioolmaster (but nothing from Mrs 
Ewing). Unfortunately, the es.says were 
written before eithei the Wheatley Com¬ 
mission's report on local government in 
Scotland or the Trea.sury's Scottish 
budget were published. Mr Douglas 
Young date.s.the beginning of the cam¬ 
paign for self-government in Scotland 
from vn 80. Maybe—but Rome was a 
little more remote than London. 


Military Drawings and Paintings in the 
Royal Collection by A. E. HasweJl Miller 
and N. P. Dawnay (Phaidon, Volume L 
Plates £5 I os, Volume II, Text £4 5s). 
Other volumes in this series have dealt 
with the work of particular schools; the.se 
are concerned with the o** so mili¬ 

tary drawings and painting.s in the 
Queen’s collection hy many artist.* of 
differei^fr nationalities. Nearly 500 
nJustration.% representing 60 artists, make 
volume (a second edition of 
pu'blication in i9h<3), while 


the first 


the ,text' (first published on Thursday) 
contotns detailed nates on each of the 
. jtefns. The earliest drawing is dated 
.^about jU^^re is little of note after 

the iniddiv of,, the 19th ceptury. The 
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NEWflAlMi^r 

on liitoiiwtrtinl 
Busimis a Elmmoosi 

Foroign investment: 

The ExpeHtaoe ef Host Ceentrlea 

Edited bv 1sa||di A, Utvak and 
C'hrigtopner J. Maate 

a>iMtry4i^<ountry study of ^direct 
,, fthewn investment in developed and 
. ctevefopittg areas. The authors assess 
the extern and oaiyrc of direct foreign 
hivc^ftieni and international business 
arrangements, the host country's policies 
and attitudes toward investment, the 
political and economic issues that have 
arisLMi, and the legislative action that has 
resulted. 4S2pp. Tables, chans, bibh’op. 

ISBN 0 27S 025Sfi X £7 
tC 76-85WU $16.50 

Quantitative Analysis in 
Public Finance 

Edited by Alan T. Peacock with the 
assistance of Diefer Biehl 

Although mathematical and statistical 
techniques have been used in certain 
branches of finance for years, only 
recently have these techniques been used 
extensively in public finance. This new 
application is discussed by leading econ¬ 
omists, including hlliot R. Morss. Bruno 
Coniini, , Rurkhard Strumpel, Hans- 
Juergen Krupp, and Elias T. Balopoulos. 
Published in coopcratiOh with the 
Foundation: Journal of Public Finance. 
The Hague. 282pp. Tables,charts, bihiiop, 
ISBN 0 275 02515 2 £6,5.0 
LC 69-19339 $15.00 

The Multinatieiiai 
Cerperatiea ia the 
Wcrid Eceaemy 

Dipgot Inwistiniiit In Perapeetivg 

Edited by Sydney E. Rolfeand 
Walter Damm. Foreword hy David 
M. Kennedy. Introduction by 
C. Douglas Dillon and Nell H. McCiroy 
Today, large international corporations 
provide the mtyor channel o^cconomic 
relations among countries- This btw)k 
evaluates their contribisions to date, 
showing how they ^ve helped to 
eliminate the technopgical gap and how 
they are increasing the growth rate of 
international production. Published for 
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The south-east—20 yeari on 


Three major inquiries affecting 
the future of south-east Kngland 
arc going on this year, each 
independent of the others. 
•^The best known is on the siting 
of a ihifd London airjX)rt (the 
Roskill commission): This has 
now turned from being a iTpyal 
rommi.ssion into a court of 
, inquiry in the conventional plan-, 
ning sense ; its hearings will go 
(»ri throughout the summet'. ‘ 

# The jdcinning inquiry into tin- 
Greater London Develofnncnt 
Plan (GLDP) which opens on 
October bth and could last 
months. 

#Thc South-Kast Joint Planning 
Stu<li)[—the third official aitempt 
in y^ats to produce a devel¬ 
opment blueprint for wnnh ra.st 
Kngl^iid, but like it.s predecessors 
binding nhbody. A kmui viiulrr 
Dr Wilfred Burns is at work in 
the Ministry of Uoirsiug and 
l.ocal CJovd'nmenf and will 
' reptut ill July at iHc ■ earliest : 
r i.s e.xpcctrd to favour a map 
soiBfihing like its “ strategy B" 
pubr<hed in an interhn state- 
ment December (bottom 

right majik 

Prewar -planning theory pm- 
duced two ♦mportant statutory 
planninft tools in the London 
region: one negitjve- the green 
belt -- one positive.-.- the ucnn 
towns. These v^ere designed on 
the assumption of a .stai^ popula¬ 
tion in the metropolitan region. 
But by 1964 not only had general 
population tAncl.s been revVd 
irpw'ards but the s6uth-east\ .shai*- 
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w'as seen to be growing under 
two spepial influences. These were 
(a) the so-called “drift to the 
south-east “ from less prosperous 
region.s, and, less important (b) 
Commdnwealth immigration. Bm 
it was still assumed that Greater 
London itself would stay above 
^hc H mil mark. Now the emphasis 
has shifted again. Birthrates^ 
immigration and Mrjfts” have 
declined in, importance. The 
Registrar - General’s latest 
espniatc for the .south-east 
region’.s population in 1981 is 
18.5 mn (out of a total of 52.5 
mn, for England and Wales) com¬ 
pared with nearly 19 mp fore¬ 
cast by the regional planning 
council as recently as' 1967. 
Clearly this is a figure prone to 
frvisioih and which can be 
influenced by government policy 
oti, for in.stance, industrial loca¬ 
tion and immigration. Meanwhile 
at the census London was 
found already to have declined 
below 8 mn, and people began 
oner more to a.sk “ how .small a 
London •• 1 hc GLDP .settled for 
.1 likely 7.3 mn by 1981 : it 
could be less. Rut most peoph* 
who Ir.ivi' London settle in other 
pans ol the .south-east. So, 
as the Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning .Association among others 
has been saying, it makes little 
.sense to con.sidcr London's future 
separately from that of the rest 
of the region. 

Beyond the belt 

j ill the rcgi6h as a whole the 

f ain feature of population growth 
.^he past 20 years has been 
rafi’id expansion in the outer 
metropolitan area (OMA) beyond 
the gruen belt. This was on 
nobody^ bUieprim, expept where 
it luippeneil to coincide with 
new towns aiid town expansions 
planneil ” is part of aiv overall 
scheme for the rcdepcion of 
r.ondon^s surplus popt*lsftion. But 
in ttjtj!-(/(), when the ouicr area 
as a wfiole received an extras 
307,ooiypeople by migration, only 
38,500 of these went 10 npw . 
towns. The rest was “ planned’* 
only in the sense of being siibjcct 
Ad the individual control df the 

local planning authorities, ptdmly 
cOunrv ■ couhcfis. ‘ BdcifW*^, - * , 
rountiea draw 
development, plans 





ThB afd at the aanafdf; thB we//-to-cfo in London 

t 

it is hard for Whitehall to impose The joint .study group, com- 
a more logical pattern—a fact missioned by central and local 

o&ially recojp^ised for the first government, and by the regional 
rime last D^ember by the min- planning couticil, has been told 

istry’s joint study team (map 3). to evaluate the council's own 

Their predecessors in 1964 took (*9^7) strategy and has had time 

the new towns idea and blew it and money to test only one other 

up big*--*o that instead of ,incd- (Strategy B). This is strikingly 

ium-sized towns about 20 miles different in that (as well as 

from I.ondon they looked for accepting what is in the pipeline 

cities of up to 250,000 sited 40 »p to 1981) it a.ssumcs that the 

to 80 miles away. Only one of main growth will, a.s at present, 


thL-se, Milton Kcynr.s in Buck¬ 
inghamshire, ever got the go- 


bc in the outer area and favoured 
parts of the region beyond. Gone 


ahead. The population of the are the “ coumermagnets." except 


Southampton-Portsmouth 


for Milton Keynes (which is 


looks like growing that way of already under way) and south 

its own accord. There arc moder- Hampshire (which is booming 

ate expansions under w^ay for anyway).^ It assunie.s, a lot mon* 

Northampton and Peterborough, growth in the Reading-Bracknell 

but people who gambled on New- area atid a great deal in south 

bury, Ip!!^^'ich or Ashford have P^ssex—already the fa.stcst grow- 

bcen disappoimed. part of the South-casft with 

a population increase of 63% in 

Swimmiha with the *9^^* irickjen- 

owmuiiifiy WIUI uio ^ Foulness 

tide airownt. The Town and Country 


been disappoimed. part of the South-casft with 

a population increase of 63% in 

Swimmiha with the *9^^* irickjen- 

owmuiiiffy WIUI uics ^ Foulness 

tide The Town and Country 

In 1967 Ihc south-east regional Tlalining ^^i^tioa has wel- 

cconotnic planning council pro- corned 

duced its om vemon (map a) »» 

addiitR awatljes of development mistaken 

aloag transport routes. It fos- ^ 

tc/ed die idea of barininf buiJdiwg' 

i/l Wide r areas >f landscape the iomi-Hst wdl be W much 
hittunrtfltti. V ; affected as its past has’%ceh' by 

acccptc*!^^^ < 7 people who; form the 

as one/ m different areas. 


i-^uire'pplarisatipnwilfj atrendant 

i fObial problems., ^for . instaijce 
iMact towns, in. soyth- 

akpjt^, to. become #uc^ relbeaticnt 

\ tha4 they now how 

't Vtf profitle a)J the o?a;Vopli?'i 
■,:.jpieal^ diat it wthjM .bh(i|E »«»« "artfl J1,e«^talt /hit 

m it - ;itteded (44% , Be*hill’)i 

/ . .^p«»l«ton » over ftTj) But the 
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jfdiailited, {Ike Amencai^ cities, 
^moet entirely with poot» 
un^Hed people, and a few very 
rich ones, while the middle 
claisea have migrated outride. 

In 1964 the worry was about 
too many jobs in London ^nd 
too much commuting. Now :id»e" 
tide has turned. Partly 
control on office and 
development, comm uting ^; w** 5 

levelled off. Although jobalbpiv^ 
tidue to grow, the silpjj^ ,>cff 
labour Ih London is dnopmf^ 
away. The GLDP think|| a'*^ 
dangerous trend and is wojirijied 
about the effect on l^ndw^s 
economic activity, particulady its 
factories. To counteract this the 
pljp ^fppilrscs to : 

living conditions in 
inneV London by spreading people 
from mens of densely pack^ .poor 
hou^g into the inore 
outer borougfaih a Allow much 
more' scope fcr private cars. 

# Re^ develoihrient control to 
permit some factory expansions 
and more office development in 
selected parts of London—the 
GLG would like to take over 
rdponsibility for office devclo|>'- 
ment permits from the Mimstiy 
of Housing. These measures arc 
considered necessary to keep a big 
enough middle claas population 
living in the GLC. 

iTic GLDP has been. much 
criticised, mainly for its shortage 
of concrete proposals other thfii 
the motorway box, for neglecting 
public transj^rt, etc. At the Town 
and Oquntry Planning Associa¬ 
tion’s conference last week it was 
also under fire its social and 

ecootmitQ assumptions. There is 
agreement that.hfe in Lmwlon 
must be improv'cd by better 
housing and transport. But the 
critics say this cannot bn done 
\idth a iopbladcm as , large as 
7,2 mn. The fyLG, hweVer, fears 
that to drop’ popularion will :put 
Ix>ndon imo, an iTtcverrible, 
declirtc.’ ' ■ , r, . _ 

What no one, tiowevery;: 
inclined to do much about Is/rhlxr 
ing officeyiiousing development or, 
in central lx»ndon,. ebedring the 
putinuous conversion of;honifs 
into offices. 

Industry mov^ <|Mt . 

Manufacturing in 

London tends to be mainly con¬ 
centrated in the outer ^roughs, 
and this is becon^ng ihbreariijgly 
so. It is thcrefdre only a short 
step to relocate in, say, south,. 
Essex (a location which has the 
added advantage that north and 
east i^don have the greatest 
proportion of less, skilled workers 
who—because of ‘ hbosing^acb ‘ 
«lso less , 

Div^ ^ l^pd 

dbvflibiik 'liimt 
ttittg pdiktes alohe .m 
impmve the living, cmidiridbs of 
the poor. Hib j^lanhers of Mllmn 
Keynes have sajd they want their 


is 


ddft hiavc pWy of bjj^rtun^ 
itics for semi-skilled peope^Ut 
have admitted that under present ^ 
subsidy systems there is no means 
of housing enough of thciri 
prices tl^ey can afford. The samb 
is be tme , of ^ ^pudr^ 

^built imyWhcre .in fhb «lh&ea« 

leaife lipiisinf for ijwsi- 

riajdseriritu yifoikers wh(>> 


Itens, tb Hobdo^ 

fourl^ isSiiis 


:Jhu8 th^Widening incomes gap 
\in London’s declining population 
is gOihg to be one of the major 
issues facing .south-east planners 
in the coming decade. If Britain 
, joins the common market and 
London's importance as an inter¬ 
national centre is increased 
accordingly then this problem 
could intensify. There will clearly 
be a jump in demand for office 
space for top staff. And, more¬ 
over, the present system of 
London office development con¬ 
trols (the “ Brown ban ”) is due 
to expire in August, 1972. How¬ 
ever thc^mbre .muline office Jobs 
will (Continue m be hived71#.to 
ffie outddrw.',;; * ■ , .Jj,.:;/ -/v 

Other major issues flow - from 
the continuing shift of pc^^ulation 
from l..oj^don into the outer 
metropolitan area. One is that 9s 
population and jobs outside 
Londonoutpace those wifhiit it, 
it will bneome less and less 
nt^ccssaiy to see^ the capital as the^. 
focal )!ibint of tihnsport netWrks. - 
New main - roads could by-pitij; 
lx>ndon Heg, tfajn from the Midi" 
lands to soiitltT Essea or liouth 
Hants). . 

Because the pbpuMrion' 6f, the^ ' 
entire • region cbula reach ' 

in 1991 and 21.5 mn by ’aooi) 
(compared with ^7.5 nm in 1966), 
new forms of control may need 
to be drvi^d to presclv<j the= , 
remahiing countryside alniost free, 
of n^v'growth. As the emphasit' 
shifts : aw^y- from preserving a 
ring ol gi^cn aibun^. I->blidpri to 
pfescrylng good landfCai^Un the 
area as .a whblc, the green belt 
itself may need a new look, 
especially .ihop:i parts that. haW* 
little amenky value. ' 

. Filiallyi as , ways for judguig^; 
plahiting ^options grow mdst^ 
claboiiatc, ol.?:^ 14 ^jjtg, 

^them ait bopoming .no.’, iwoap 
cffickivt# Even if the Maud'report' 
on local government refonn, or 
something like it, is implemeuied, 

' there will f will be no singlo 
authority for London aiid the sur¬ 
rounding i,yjnctropolhan region. 
Within London, fhe division of 
planning power between the GLC 
and the boroujjdis is not wearing 
well; for ihstafn^ not one of the' 
,;-]^al shopping centres listed as 
impoitfint in the GLDP is within 
lits, jitter to develop. And .*hf ; 
xb^ni^s will tend 10 find |hcir .K, 
own pktming fborc • 

. cumscribc^ .by " the tawfimy 
weighed ** .strategic.'! of WWTCi 
hall. 



bkil l^dfdnl shouv what waa gokio pri in other 

(tiruhat m^hSfapen with a 

^ >;Ms0rianct»ca^ ^ 

^'IfWiofiaucs 

^ HfiM in fldsktN 
* airport inquirv 

[HI etC-'«tt.7*3mn In 1BB3 


eouth'gasr Joint Hanning 
Studyrpapumion growth 
m-SIOnad onCMrrant 
davalopniartt propo s a ls 
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Still more peopl« after 1961 
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What To Do With Concorde 

Should the next government in Britain consider a major redesign of the Concorde airliner? 


The formal announcement in a white paper* on Wednesday 
that all supersonic flying will be banned over Britain is 
important because it put on the record what everyone has 
assumed was bound to happen. It is a decision all reasonably 
developed countries are expected sooner f)r loiter to take. In 
the United States, already acutely pollution-conscious, the 
British lead will stilTen the political opposition to the 
American supersonic programme. That opposition has jgained 
momentum this year. Support for America’s proposed 
supersonic airliner (SST) had never been cordial. But this 
year the amount of money required has jumpe^ sharply, to 
$290 million. This has coincided witli growing reports that 
the Boeing design is altering for the Worse—-with its Wcig'ht 
going up and and its performance going down, just as on 
the first prototype abandoned early last year. It has also 
coincided with reports of increasing airline dissatisfacdon 
with Concorde, which has made Americanjs. 1 ^ afr^iM of the 
possibility that Concorde would sweep the Arnerican market 
and make huge inrokds into the^ /balance of -payments, 
although the Department of Transportation still says it will. 

The result is that the American SSTs budget has been 
scraping through its various congressional stages by increas¬ 
ingly and uncomfortably narrow votes: On Wednesday, the 
House of Representatives finally passed it without cuts but 
might have been rougher had the Russians not helpfully 
flown their supersonic transport at its designed speed of iwict' 
the speed of .sound for the first time on Tuesday. But the 
SST’s budget still has to go through the Senate, where the 
opposition is tougher and l 3 e.lter organised, and where some 
pessimists in the aviation press are even beginning to .^uspoct 
that it could be voted down altogether. 

If the American programme is vi.sibly in trouble, i.s this 
the time for the next Rriti.sh government tc get together with 
the French and talk seriously about whether they should 
concede some airlines’ request to redesign Concorde—since 
there could now be less urgency about putting it into the 
market before an American competitor and more to be 
gained from ofTering an aircraft with improved perfor¬ 
mance ? The present complaint is that Concorde is too 

"'The Protection of the Envimninent. Cnid 437s- See pape a6. 


small. The two manufacturers arc currently proposing that 
airlines should reduce the seats in it U) iio; and fly it as 
an all-firsi class .si'n ice, eharging first class or marginally less 
than first class faics (which on the North Atlantic are high : 
£■(12 return'). On the manufactui.‘r.s''’figurt^,-, thjs^! wpuki 
show a profit ; on the airlines’ ralculations. it wobid not They 
(’xpect to make a. loss on Cloncorde however they fly it. 

Tht* proposal that has been put by some airlines is that 
Ckmcorde’s fu.srlagt' should-be widened so that an extra row 
of seals can be run down its Ungtij, This would increase the 
seating from four to five abreast and get numbers up closer 
to >00. TVchnically, this would be easy to do, ahd 
it also looks as if it might even inipiovc flying performance 
by giving the aircraft a bigger surface area. It is not thought, 
at this preliminary stage, that it would involve any of thbse 
co.stly changes to the wnng that lengthening the fuselage 
would. Lengthening Concorde’s fuselage, without also chang¬ 
ing the wings, would make the fuselage .«lick out at the ba^k 
and wag dangerously. It is a ploy to be avoided in a narrow, 
dcUa-sliapcd aircraft. ^ 

The C]k>vcrnmeni appeared to set its face against late 
major changes 12 nionth.« ago. It said that if 
C>:>ncorde costs were to rise more tJian 15 per rent abpve the 
estimated £730 million it was then taking to develop—a 
figun: which still holds, thank.^ to tiu’ effects of French 
devaluation- this would be tantamount to a major redesign. 
The unspoken implication was that Mr Wilson was unwilling 
to agree to go back to the drawing board. But 15 percent 
of £730 million is nvi r £100 million. And engineers believe 
that the, proposed nuKlification of the fuselage could be kept 
within £100 million. 

'fhere are two catches. The most obvious is that only 
the nah'c are still prepared to accept estimates by the aircraft 
industry, here or in the United States^ But the more important 
one is that Concorde has not, unlike the Soviet SST, yet 
flown at tw^ice the speed of sound. It should have been doing 
so any time now. Instead, it has been grounded for a variety 
of reasons ; most obviously strikes at Bristol (see page 61). 
These trials at cruising speed are crucial. No amount of 
work in wind tunnels ancf on cort^puters can substitute for 
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them. 1 hey will test the two points where Concorde is most 
vulnerable: the fuel consumption of its engines at normal 
cruising, and the aenjdynamics of its wing. If cither behaves 
fractionally less well than it should, so that it takes more 
power to push the aii craft, or more fuel to keep the engines 
up to the mark, then crossing the North Atlantic could be 
impossible for the Concorde. Thai isi, unless the airlines and 
the government regulatory bodies bcnincl them are prepared 
to compromise on the size of the fuel reserve that any aircraft 
is required to cany for possible diversion to another airport. 
In lay language, this w^ould be translated as cutting .safety 
margins, and may therefore be politically unacceptable. 

The tw^o governments need the re.siilt of thc.se trials before 
they can know what scjrt of Concorde they have on theii 
liands, or whethei it is <‘ven worth discussing a modification. 
The airlin<‘s w'ould cordiallv support them if they did think 
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of changes. It would save the airlines from having to d^ide 
how to pay for so expensive an during that pjeiidd of 

the mid-1970s when mo.st of theni Will be staggering from the 
losses they are goirig lo make on jumbos until the traffic 
catches up with the new capacity. Some airlines will simply 
not be able to, a fact that must cut sales of Concorde. What 
airlines w^ould most like is that the present Concorde design be 
treated as a prototype for a bigger aoo-scater; the laetter would 
then not be ready until, at a guess, 1976, as against a probable 
1974 for the aircraft in its present form. To make the decision 
easy for the tw'o governments, the airlines might, with arm- 
twisting, take perhaps 40 of the present Concordes: just as 
they took a .small version of the original 707 from Boeing 
y\ years ago, in order to ea^e the introduction to jets. 
This is a lel-oul that shoidd he seriously considered after 
June I bill. 


Minding the Oid Lady's Business 


After lengthy deliberations, the parliamentary 
committee studying the Bank of England 
has come up with some bureaucratic 
suggestions on minor issuds 

Heralded by forecasts of sweeping proposals, the 500-odd page 
report on the Hank of England (House of Commons paper 
'-*58. price G'ts), which landed in the lap.s of departing 
MPs on Thursday, turned out to be something of a damp 
squib. The select committee on nationalised industries has 
.'pent 15 months collecting and digesting evidence from 
the Governor of the Bank, the (ffiancellor of the Exchequer, 
IwOrcl Halogh, Lord RadclifTc, lop civdl servants, merchant 
bankers, clearing bankers, brokers, journalists. Uncle Tom 
Cobbleigh and all. Yet in the end its conclusions are 
niggling. The Bank should publish accounts in the way 
other nationalised industries do ; its capital expenditurt* 
should be submitted to annual review ; it should have a 
proper system for charging for its services ; its profits should 
i)c surrendered to the CJovcrnment ; and its own affaiis 
should be examined from time to lime by future select 
committees on nationalised industries. More tentatively, 
the committee thought that perhaps the Bank’s policy-making 
activities and major decisions, alongside those of the 
Tieiisuiy, should be subject to examination by a select 
committee on economic affairs ; even more tentatively, that 
perhaps part-time members should form a smaller proportion 
of the total membership of the Bank’s court of directors than 
they do at present. 

The committee can protest that its hands were tied 
because the Government rejected the idea of a deeper probe 
into the Bank of England's activities. No examination was 
allowed of the actual mechanism of policy-making or specific- 
aspects of the mauageiiK'nl of the money and foreign 
exchange markets, or the operation of exchange controls : 
all of them subjects that the committee’s ohainnan, Mr,Ian 
Mikardo, wanted to probe. But it is a pity thitt because of 
these restrictions MPs on the committee should have con¬ 
centrated so nigglingly on the failure 6f the Bank to* 
disclose its profits artd losses or its reserves. It is doubtless 
true, as Mr Mikardo claims, that it is tBe only institution in 
this country in that happy position ” ; /but it is naive 
to assurne that mikh.^would be revealed by a its 

balance sheets, present state jof accountabiiity. Sir 

Leslie O’Brien's'6bji|iion to disclosure* is twofold : first, that 
it would undermine 4 l|’^ome extent the Bank’s independence ; 



Committeemen Mikardo (feft) and Tory Claude Lancaster (right): 
their prey, Sir Leslie (centre/ 


and, secondly, that it w'oulcl limit its ability to “ do good by 
.stealth,” as it is called in the City—that is to say, to give- 
financial aid to avert a failure for the sake of avoiding more 
serious repercussions. (In the past ten yeai*s there have been 
about a dozen cases of tlic Bank supporting an institution.) 
The Bank behaves at present exactly as it should do under 
thc 1946 \ct by which the Attlee government nationalised 
if. It is not bound by the companies* act and there is no 
question of it concealing anything that it should at presetu 
publish. Mr Roy* Jenkins told the committee that ; 

It is a system which on the whole works well and one has 
alway.s to be a little concerned as to whether there is a good 
argument for overturning a system which works well. On 
the other hand, I would be prepared to agree with what I 
understand from you is the view which has developed in 
the committee that it i.s a little surprising that the Bank 
should not he required under the 1946 Act to publish any 
more than it publishes at present, I do ncJt think this would 
guide us enormously in assessing the Bank’s performance of 
its main functions becau.se really a profit and loss account 
would tell us alisolutely nothing about wliethei the Bank 
had given the Chancellor good advice or had managed the 
gilt-edged market well. These are matters substantially more 
important in my view than whether it manages—I believe 
the term of art i.s—ffie affairs of the Bank in a particularly 
good way. 

Omsiderable si^s of impatience can be read into other 
parts of Mr Jenkins’s evidence. At one sftage he protested 
that the committee was trying to him to do its job for ib 
In fact, neither the Chancellor hoir Penhanent^Secrctary 
of the Treasury, Sir Douglas Allen, fbund much to criticise 
in the Bank of England, despite many pioddings to do so. The 
committee expressed surprise, for instance, when Sk.Itouglas 
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ENGMffiERmG ORDERS 

RIm In total orders on hand suggests s 


Month 

Indad^ ' Pravloua 

1903«1OO month 

Thiae 

months ago 

Twalve < 
mogtha 

rise in deliveries in the coming months. 

VALUE OF THE POUND 

Revised calculations show a drop of 25% 
since 1963. 

1963 20s Od 1969 15s lOd 

1904 19s 4d 1970 Jan ISs 4id 
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^Seasonally adlustad. Indieatvs of export end 
retail trade and engineering order books reflect 
movements in volume terms, i.e.j in value at 
constant price. Unemployment raters to number 

wholly unemployed, excluding schoohleovers. In 
Aprd this was running at an annual rate of 
2.4 per cent. Hnd of period. iProvisional. 


said that he would not expect to sec the report on the Bank 
prepared by the American management consultants 
McKinsey, as this was “ a matter of the affairs of 
the Bank.” Hurrah for Sir Douglas. The McKinsey 
report was largely concerned with the Bank’s staffing 
organisation, day-to-day control of operations, an improved 
system of budgetary and cost control, computer develop¬ 
ments, job evaluations and so on. It would be a pity if 
Treasury knights had nothing better do than 

browse through that. On wider issues, Mr Jenkins believes 
that the 1946 Act helped to, speed up the evolution of closer 
relationships between the Bank and tht‘ C'hanccllor, the 
present state of which he seems to find quite satisfactory. 
Both the Chancellor and the Permanent Secretary to the 
Treasury have meetings with the Governor- about once a 
week and there are also regular meetings at less exalted levels. 
Nothing came out of this evidence which suggests anything 
but robustness in the working relations between these two 
bodies. 

This report must not be allowed to encourage the next 
Government to try to bring tht‘ Bank of England more closely 
inside the government orbit. The difficulty of meshing-in a 
central bank is not a peculiarly British problem ; but the 
traditional Biitish solution of compromise is probably, in this 
case, just about right. It may be justifiable to ask for publi¬ 
cation of fullcY accounts ; the Bank exaggerates the degree of 
independence whicli it would lose l)y that. One wit¬ 
ness, Professor Richard Sayers, put it in a nutshell. When 
asked if he could sec any disadvantage in the Bank provid¬ 
ing an annual profit and loss account, he said no ; but he 
added that neither could he see any positiv<* advantage in it. 
But it would be a mistake not to allow the Governor the 
right to express an outside opinion frani time to time, or to 
voice the City’s interests in W^hitehall. The Bank has often 
shown itself to be a step ahead of the IVeasuiy when it 
comes to innovations : more receptive, for instance, to the 
idea of bank mergers or the ending of interest rate cartcLs. 
It would be a mistake, loo, to reduce the number or role of 
part-time directors. It is good that some outside voices should 
be heard in that holy of parlours. Because the present par¬ 
liamentary system has ceased to attract new recruits from 
business or commerce, and because the civil service has not 
reaily been fertilised with as many temporary outside 
appointments as it should be, it is the more important to try 
not tO ttjiroduce the senior common room atmosphere every¬ 
where.' . 

But fill this is beside the main point, as Mr Jenkins tried 
to explain. The Bank's efficiency cannot be judged from 
profit figurelt, or by some Treasury guidejliites of efficiency, 
which ndbody would believe in -anywayi It be judged 
by the way it handles its opetatiorts in the foreign exchanges 


and the gilt-edged market. In the pewi len years the Bank 
of England has made considerable strides in technical exper¬ 
tise. In the past i j months alone it has shown itself w'ilHng to 
chang(‘ its tactics in the gilt-edged market, allowing much 
bigger downward swings in price.s than before in its attempts 
to keep a tighter check on the money supply. Some will say 
it has been slow to grasp new conct'pts of monetary manage¬ 
ment, but it is certainly much more receptive to them than 
before. It has become tiiore open about its policies, and it's 
Quarterly I^rrirw has advanced the monetary debate in this 
country. 

This openness can and should go further. It is on these 
mailers that more information is required by the public in a 
democracy. It will be a pity if officious parliamentary prying 
about relatively unimportant things should spark off any 
petty retaliation by the Bank. The committee itself says it 
would like to see Jmtht'r information about fhe content and 
motives of decisions affecting the gilt-edged market. It rightly 
cites the fact that in the liuited States the policy actions of 
the Federal Open Market Committee are published 90 
days after the event “ without any adverse consequences.” 
Even here, the Bank has a reasonable answer’: Since, in 
theory, the Treasury and the Chancellor lay down the broad 
lines of policy, leaving the Bank to do the management, the 
extent of dLsclosure on these matters rests w'ith the Treasury, 
or effectively the Government of the day. By all means let 
the next Government be prc.ssed on this front. But access to 
the Bank’s information should not be considered in isolation. 
A new broom should sweep away the accepted British 
practice of surrounding with secrecy the whole process of 
Government economic management and dccisioiv-making. 
Several witnesses before this committee picsscd for this. If 
its report proves a springboard for such a drive it will, after 
all, have served a useful purpose. 
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The Road to Faster Growth 

Dr Jeremy Bray has 4>een Labour TAP for Middlesbrough West since 1962 and is author of the book " Decision In 
Government" (1969). dealing with new systems of economic management to publish which he resigned from his post 
as a Joint parliamentary secretary at the Ministry of Technology. Since his resignation. Dr Bray has been talking to a 
computer from a terminal in his own home, and has come up with some remarkable conclusions which strongly question 
the main assumptions on vsrhich the British Treasury's economic analysis has been based for the past ten years. The 
results suggest that faster growth may nbw be possibie. Dr Bray's paper, published for the first time below, is a 
document which the next government should study seriously: 


Some startling suggestions have emerged from a fresh look at 
the rale of growtli of the British economy, and the relation 
between gross domestic product and unemployment. Present 
conventional wisdom supposes that at any rate of growth in 
excess of around per cent a year unemployment would 
fall and would go on falling indefinitely, making it impossible 
to sustain rates of growth above about per cent. My 
researches suggest that if gdp were now allowed to grow at 
a steady 5 per cent a year, then, on past form, one should 
expect unemployment to level out at about 1.2 per cent after 
three years. 

These new results were obtained by forecasting methods 
more powerful than those generally used by econometricians. 
When I obtained thc-sc results I did not believe them. I could 
find no fault with the calculations, so 1 sent them to two of 
the recognised authorities on time series analysis. Professor 
James Durbin of the London School of Economics said that 
the method seemed technically sound to him. Professor 
Gwilym Jqnkins of Lancaster University repeated the analysis 
of the data, entirely independently, by his own yet more 
powerful methods and arrived at substantially the same 
conclusion. The Treasury has had the papers for three weeks 
and has found no error in the statistical argument. It would 
be wrong to expect any immediate, reaction from the Treasury 
to a conclusion which, if true, would have important 
consequences for economic policy. 

The concepts underlying the management of demand in 
relation to “ productive potential ” go back to Professor Paish, 
whose arguments were thought to have been influential in 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s measures in July, 1961. Professor Paish’s 
argument about productive potential and the effect of 
gdp on unemployment were given precision in articles by 
Mr CSk)dley and Mr Shepherd in the National Institute’s 
Kconomic Rcvieiv of August, 1964, and in the official 
Economic Trends in August, 1968. There has previously been 
criticism from various quarters, including myself; and the 
forecasts using the published Godley-Shepherd method, like 
any other forecasts, have been far from perfect. But none of 
the criticism has been sufficiently precise to offer the Treasury 
any alternative basis for forecasting unemployment in 
relation to gdp. 

The Godley-Shepherd method assumes that for any rale 
of growth other than the “ rale of growth of productive 
potential *’ unemployment will diverge indefinitely its 
prest^rit lev^T. The rate of growth of productive potential ” 
is effectively the average growth in recent years. Thus, if 
growth were to be persistently lower than “ the rate of growth 
of productive potential,” unemployment would mount and 
would continue to mount. If growth were to be persistently 
above per cent, or whatever is the supposed figure for 
“ the rate of growth of productive potential,” then 
unemployment would fall and would continue to fall 
asym^otically towards zero^intensifying troubles in the 
balance of payments, inflation and physical bottlenecks to 
production. The chart on the opposite page shows predictions 
of unemployment for different rates of growth of gdp, usingi 
Godley-Shepherd methods. Under their system the past 
evidence is allowexl to affect the slope of thf. ftlf!^.ast lines but 


not their str^tightness and continuing divergence. This 
straightness and divergence was a major economic assumptibh, 
but it was not tested by Paish, nor by Godley and Shepherd. 
Their only type of test was to show that the assumption led 
to forecasts which seemed reasonable over the period used in 
deriving the forecasting equations. No alternative economic 
assumptions were considered, nor were the data allowed to 
choose between alternative assumptions. Their logic ran thus : 
“ That is a Ford motor car. How do we know ? Ford motpr 
cars have four wheels and headlights.” 

This assumption of the Godley-Shepherd method may not 
have been realised by all who used the results. But it is 
implicit in this method as a corollary of the concept of 
“ productive potential,” and it will have been the more 
influential as a subtle, consistent, and unrecognised bias in 
many arguments where the equivalent, assumptions were less 
dear. The forecasting methods used by Professor Jenkins and 
myself do not make this restrictive assumption, out do not 
exclude it either if it is true. The record has been allowed 
to indicate the general character of the forecasting equations. 
The conclusions that emerge are : 

(1) There are wide margins of error in predicting 
unemployment from gdp, and hence in controlling the level 
of unemployment by present methods of demand manage¬ 
ment. But 

(2) After making allowance for these wide errors, the latest 
data available up to May, 1970, suggest that unemployment 
tends in three years to a limit (hereafter called the 
“ equilibrium level of unemployment,”) which depends on 
the rale of growth of gdp. The chart also shows my forecasts 
of unemployment for different rates of growth of gdp which 
can be compared with forecasts by the Godley-Shepherd 
method. The “ equilibrium levels of unemployment ” for 
different rates of growth are approximately : 


• Rate of growth 

Equilibrium unemployment 

■2% 

580,000 

’i% 

430,000 

4% 

350,000 

5 % 

280,000 

The indications are 

that a change in unemployment 


corresponds to a change in the rate of growth, and not merely 
in the level of gdp as assumed by the Godley-Shepherd 
method. Thus, if the rate of growth remains low, 
unemployment will not rise very much. Once a low rate of 
growth is established, unemployment will not go on rising. 
Conversely, if the rate of growth is increased, unemployment 
will fall, but not indefinitely. And once a high rate of growth 
is established unemployment will not go on falling. Further^ 
more, the long term possibilities shift with time, so 
unemployment can drift up or down without moving very 
far. 

If this is how the economy really behaves, the Godley- 
Shepherd estimates of the rate of growth would tend to be 
self-fulfilling. TJie continuing divergence of unemplqymept, 
which would have been accepted as evidence of qhanged 
possibilities of growth, would not appear anyway. Sq, the 
economy would be kept by demand management broadly to 
the rate of growth alirady established. 
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The implications for policy could be far-reaching. If the 
position is that 100,000 men and women taken out of 
unemployment produce a continuing increase of i per cent 
in the rate of growth (not just a once-for-all increase in the 
level of gdp at the cost of greater “ pressure on resources ”), 
much else must be happening, and indeed it is. Changes in 
gdp do not just come out of the air. There is constant 
movement of productivity. At any one time the productivity 
of some workers in employment Ls increasing and that of others 
decreasing. Large step-wise changes in productivity take place 
i in particular firms as new technologies arc introduced or 
I work is reorganised in re.sponse to new inventions, new mar-, 
s kets, new company structures^ and the availability of hhance. 

[ And falls in productivity occur with loss of markets and 
relatively rising costs, to be compensated in due course as 
workers move to more productive employment. Some workers 
I arc dropping into unemployment, and others arc being 
drawn from unemployment into various levels of produc¬ 
tivity in production and investment. 

With more rapid growth, the pattern of flows shifts towards 
} the productivity-increasing flows, and away from the 
productivity-decreasing flows. Job changes a year arc equal to 
25 per cent of the working population, and far more 
productivity changes take place within jobs. By contrast, 
unemployment is only 2 or 3 per cent, and its net movement 
much smaller. It is quite impossible to say a priori of such a 
pattern of interconnected flows in a complex modem eco¬ 
nomy that a change in unemployment will be proportional 
to a change in output. We have to look at the record. If we 
want a micro-model, wc have to do micro-studies, and we 
should. But if we have only macro-data, we ought to do 
macro-studies seriously. 

That Ls what I would like the Treasury to do. Forecasts 
should be made, using Box-Jenkins methods* or my own, and 
the Godley-Shepherd method, on data available up to that 
time, for each year since 1961, showing how unemployment 
would have moved for different rates of growth. From .some 
work on these line.s, it appears as if in recent years there has 
been a considerable increase in the possibilities of growth, and 
that the increase', is continuing. The same methods of analysis 
should be applied to the incomes policy problem, to the price 
elasticity of exports and imports, and to other factors in the 
composition of gdp. The conclusions from these studies 
should then be put together with the gdp-unemploymeni 
picture to represent the effect of different growth patterns from 
the present, running four years ahead, on alternative 
hypotheses on exogenous factors. 

This may seem a lot of work. I was only able to do my work 
in the interstices of parliamentary life because Time Sharing, 
Ltd lent me a conversational computer terminal to use in 
my own home. Conversational-mode operation enormously 
increases productivity, in this kind of work, and the 
programmes I used are now available on Time Sharing, 
Ltd terminals already installed in government depart¬ 
ments, business schools, staff colleges, and many large-and 
medium-sized companies, It should be possible to complete 
this work in time for the July review of Britain’s economic 
prospects. The longest part of the process is likely to be the 

^schnhsal nm 

foAnscsfhng imathod uses, as r^reseion terms a aet of exponen- 
ttefly wsH^fited tnowng averages fwith different ti-me constants) 
^ the depetYdent >nd^ independent vedebies. giving an operator or 
z-traneform , whleh If a general tatignel function, without; going 
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check the . rhbdei. f r pOpef* the argument 

eh seqMOprlete' Hex shd Jenkins's book 

. gedoB AfliMysie. Forecasting fpd Controlwill be published, . 
in July. ... > . 


Farocaste of unemployment* for different rates of growth of 
groae domeette ^Moduct from 1970 second quartert, _ 



'^Wholly unemployed (excluding school-leavers), seasonally adjusted. 
tEquations fOr both methods were derived from data up to the fourth 
quarter of 1969. The compromise gdp index (1963-100) used in 
the forecasts for the first quarter of 1^70 was 120, and for the 
second quarter 121, consistent with the forecasts in thh '1970-71 
" Financial •Statement." 

tThe GS method does not yield the usual error estimates. The 
standard error of the B forecasts two years ahead is about 100.(X)0. 

consideration of all the factors in the composition of gdp, 
and the discussion and argument as people adjust to new 
methods and possibilities. I would certainly not wish to cut 
short this process. Nor would 1 expect any very dramatic 
immediate developments in economic policy. One implication 
of my conclusions is that a small but sudden increase in gdp 
can be much more 4ifficult to digest than much larger 
increases taken steadily. If the argunient 1 have outlined turns 
out to be broadly on the right lines—and no doubt many 
qualifications and interpretations will be needed as work 
progresses^! would expect a process of gradually feeling our 
way into faster rates of .sustained growth over the next three 
to four years. 

It will be an extraordinary story if it turns out that since 
we first began to be concerned about the rate of growth in 
Britain in the 1950$ the fault has lain not with our stars, or 
with ourselves, but with navigation instruments. As the 
Treasury gets down seriously to probe these questions, I hdpe 
there will be no witch-hunt either from within or from 
without. The Treasury has been quite open about its key 
methods of argument at least since 1964, and if we arc now 
able to develop new method!^ of economic management it, 
will have been a triumph for open government. If it turns oiit 
that we have suffered from one misconception, the last thing 
we want is an atmosphere in which men will try to coyer up 
other misconceptions, especially since there are bound to be 
more in .a time of more rapid development of methods of 
economic management. 

When we come back after the election we should take a 
long look not only at the methods of economic management 
but iOt the Unking, of economic policy and industrial 
to jgive us' morc tioublc-free and socially desirabte 
1 would hazard a guess that over the election enterprising 
Treasury officials will teach themselves more mathematics 
' than for many years past. 
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anew page on 
tiie aluminium map 


At Anglesey. North Wales, Britain's 
new aluminium smelter is being erected 
with care and expertise by a special team 
of Kaiser Aluminium technicians Men 
with experience from Kaiser Aluminium's 
affiliate and wholly-owned operations 
on five continents, Men helping to put 
Anglesey on the aluminium map. 

The new 100.000-ton Anglesey 
Aluminium Ltd. smelter, a joint venture 


in which Kaiser Aluminium is a partici¬ 
pant with Rio Tinto-Zinc and British 
Insulated Callender's Cables, is pioneer¬ 
ing Britain's new age of aluminium. 

Anglesey will meet 20 per cent of 
Britain’s booming aluminium require¬ 
ments, assure Kaiser's commercial clients 
of long-term supply, and will help to 
strengthen the U.K. balance of payments. 

A major ingot* supplier to Britain. 


Kaiser also participates in the newly 
organised Alcan-Booth Industhes groilp 
in the U.K.. and has wholly-owned or 
affiliate operations on five continents 
Kaiser is the world's fourth largest 
integrated aluminium producer and the 
most diversified. 

Sales approach £386 million and 
earnings tdp £25 million. < 



Creators in the New Age of Aluminium 

ALUMtNfMM 

Kaiser Akminkim IM. 9/TI St m atham High Road. LondOit SWp. 
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So there wouldn't have bOeh ia 
pre-election boom, an^ay? . 



Strikes and wages 

Oh, lyir Feather... 


The quarteily Rcricw of the National 
Jnstitufc of Economic' and Social Rescarcli 
j)rovides the latest availa]>le assessment 
(►f what may face the next government 
after the eleciion, I'he institute Ntill 
expects a smaller giowth rate than the 
'['reasury, and therefore another rise in 
unemployment : between this first half 
of jc)70 and the first lialf of rgyi it fore¬ 
casts a 2.4 per cent increase ni Britain's 
real gross domestic product, against the 
;i.4 per cent which Mr Jenkias was assum¬ 
ing on Budget day. Although tire institute 
is expecting a slightly lower level of invest¬ 
ment and stockhuilding tiian it anticipated 
at the beginning of the year', the key 
difference reniairis its prediction of a rise 
of only 2J per cent in perscmal consump¬ 
tion, whereas Mr Jenkins thougiit he was 
arranging for nearly 4 per cent at the 
time in April wlien it looked as if he 
needed to organise a pre-election boom. 

l ire institute predicts this lower rise in 
consumption despite the fact that its fore¬ 
cast for this year’s rise in prices—only 
per cent—is less than most other people 
expect ; and although it Wieves an 
increase in hire purchase and other lend¬ 
ing riray add j per cent to consumption 



during the year. Briefly, the institute 
expects wage rates t«) rise by pgr 

cent iit tire year ahead, and earnings In 
some lo-ioj per cent ; this implies smne 
slowing down of recent trench, hccau.se 
it cite.s a horrifying i", [)cr cent ns the 
annual rate of rise irr the IroiirK wage 
rate intiex for all British workers between 
the fourth quarter of iqfic) and the first 
quarter of 1970. But the institute then 
brings down its forecast rate of rise in 
per’.sonal disposable income to 7.J per cent 
mainlv because (a) petsorral incomes other 
than wages and salaries are expected to 
ri.se h\‘ only <) per’ ccirt, and (b) over a 
quarter of any rise iri wage rates is 
milked into the Exchequer hv Britain's 
“ now rather high marginal rates of 
direct taxation.” 

I>espite the high rate of wage inflation, 
the institute .still experts that Britain will 
run a current balance of payrrrents .sur¬ 
plus of £675 itrillicm this year, with goc»d 
trade figures Ia.sting right through to 
Decemlrer'. One reason is that it has 
pushed up its forecast of the gi*owth 
in world trade in 1^70 from u to 11 per 
(Tilt. This may .seeni a hit surprising 
because it forecasts only a ;; ifer cent rise 
in tire r'eal gross.national products the 
l)ig industrial c'ountries, and tnany fH'ople 
will regard its forecast rise of purchases 
hv the primary producing countrie.s as 
over-t)ptirnistic in view of the latest 
declines in commodity prices. But the 
in.stitue is right in saying that up until 
very recently commodity prices stood up 
remarkably well, .so that the pinniary pro¬ 
ducers’ exchange I'eserv'es are relatively 
high. , *.* ; 

The institute agtt!es the fall in American 
pnid'uction ' in the first quarter o( this 
year was steeper than many had antici¬ 
pated, but counters that by , pointing, to 
a biggen^dian-expected rise’ in. European 
production (largely because Itaiian pro¬ 
duction bounced back well after Italy^s 
strikes). And it belongs to the school which 
still expects output in, the t .United 
States to recover in the .second half of the 
year ai^ Cscal. and monetary policies are 
relaxed,^ F«w»cast. resd peroentagda^rowth 
'rates ioij.:,Mher''<louBtriei:;vij^;d4^ 

It for Ja^n, 74 for Itifyi j^for-Both 
France aii /Gcmiany, and jj-tor panada. 


Tw'o of tlie big printing unions announced 
this week tliat their members were feeling 
the inflationary pinch and wanted an 
immediate wage rise tjf 23 per cent. This 
was not, they were careful to point 6tit, 
intended as a suhstltute for the cj^^dbtle.ss 
substantial innea.ses that thev iiitended to 
negotiate against the time when the pre¬ 
sent two-year wage agreement runs out 
in .Septernlrer. N<n w’ere they prepared to 
tic tire interim incr'case to any deals about 
productivity, changes iii working methods 
or other necessary measures. ‘I’hey gave 
the employers two weeks in which to pre¬ 
pare their ari.swer. 

It ought to be short and rttUe. A 25 
per cent w'agc rncrea.se with no equivalent 
undertakings ahout jrrocluctivity , would 
a<.id 2d to the price of a popular paper 
like the Dtiily kimh putting it up to Bd. 
It could double the price of a quality 
paper like the Finanrial Times. And 
newsj)aper unions that time their uhi- 
inatuin to expire in the clo.dng days df 
a general election campaign come close 
to admitting their bluff before it ha.s ever 
been Called. They cannot .seriously think 
this or any other gov^ernnient would aillow 
the f)uhlicatioti of newspapers to be put 
at risk at this of all time.s. Yet everything 
that ha.s liiippened in the past fevv week.s 
must encourage the unions to believe they 
stand a good chance of ending with .some¬ 
thing, even if it is not all they asked. For 
w'hen Mr Victor Feather, acting for the 
Trades Union Congress, intervened in the 
dispute at tire Daily Mirror that 
threatened to .shut down Fleet Street at 
the beginning nf the month, both major 
print unions xpdtA with an extra £2 a 
week for thdr niembers, again Without 
any undertakings' about productivity. And 
as they pointed out to the newspaper 
employers, Workers in other indastries 
have been'oliserved to get very large wage 
awards after strike.s : the new.spaper 
ciwners wenif therefore being offered the 
option either of paying up before or after 
trouble. 

One diffic'ulty that all too many other 
employers find them.selves up against is 
the migration of high wage-paying indus¬ 
tries, frequently with government encou¬ 
ragement, into what were ^previously 
average-to-low wage areas. This is part Of 
the process of pulling up the depressed 
regions but it can prove highly disruptive 
of industrial peace. The uneasy: truce at 
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PiHcington, also engin€ered by Mr Peatfier/ 
IS l^ciy Xo^ br^ down at any moment 
beeduse attl^ough Pilkin^on is still one of 
the biggest, is no l^ger one of the 
best-paying employers in its area. And 
the strikes now plaguing the British Air¬ 
craft Corporation at Bristol are the direct 
outcome of the introduction of Rolls- 
Royce pay scales, based on the Derby level 
of wages, at the Bristol Siddeley engine 
plant on the other side of the runway. 

Export awards 

Watch that emblem 

The Queen’s Award to Industry is given 
out annually on the Queens unonkial 
birthday in April. The lucky beneficiaries 
are companies that do well either in 
exf>orts or in technology. After five years 
of prize-giving this system of industrial 
battle honours is at la^ to be extended 
to invisibles which are, after all, among 
the country's biggest earners of foreign 
exchange. In future banks, insurance 
companies and underwriters, consultants, 
contractors, shipping firms and airlines, 
professional firms, and those in the tourist 
industry, will all qualify. So if you can' 
get a party of Arab sheikhs to stay at 
your hotel at Moreton-'in-Marsh, you will 
be eligible. Similarly if you are the 
sheikhs' banker, or stockbixyker., If a 
Lloyd’s underwriter is rash enough to 
insure an entire junvbo jet, together with 
the passenger and third party liability, he 
may presumably claim to have his enter¬ 
prise acknowledged. If the jumbo then 
crashes, thus causing an outflow of British 
foreign exchange to the tune of $100 
million, what then? Will he be stripped 
of his award with dishonour? IT so the 
process will l^e complicated as the person¬ 
nel of award-winning fimis will in future 
he allowed to wear the emblem on neck¬ 
ties, cufflinks or brooches, subject to suit¬ 
able safeguards ” — presumably the 
fraudulent wearing of the emblem by 
those not entitled to do so, with intent 
to deceive. One day someone might have 
the novel idea of giving prizes for profits. 

Roads 

Issues dodged 

The expansion in the Government’s pro¬ 
gramme for improving road links between 
cities announced in this week’s white 
paper*, is as much as motorists can hope 
for, if one can take it seriously. The 
doubling of capacity compares with a 70 
per cent increase in forecast traffic. The 
delay in implementing the programme 
(completion will now be between 1985 
and 1990, instead of the previously pro¬ 
jected 1982-87) is more than compensated 
for by the increase in sfiending to £3,400 
million, 40 per cent more than the original 
plan .published a year ago. 

But are such programmes worth more 

*Road9 for the future. Cmd 4369* HMSO, 



How tnueh trodUc ? 

than the paper they are written on ? 
There is no knowing what the successors 
to Mr Fred Mulley, the present minister 
of transport, .may think Of them. What 
really matters is how many roads are built 
in the immediate future. There is a good 
deal to be said for constructing them be¬ 
fore congestion is created by the expand¬ 
ing car papulation, not aher. For one 
thing this is much kinder to the people 
whose houses might otherwise be affected 
by planning blight up to 1990. There will 
be far more of these now that Mr Mulley 
intends to bring many of the secondary 
roads up to trunk road standards. Accele¬ 
rating the programme is of course expen¬ 
sive, but the roads do not necessarily have 
to be paid for entirely by the taxpayer. 
The .select committee on estimates sug¬ 
gested a few months ago that alternative 
forms of finance should be investigated, 
Mr Mulley makes no mention of this. 

In any case the comparatively simple 
problems of getting a fair and adequate 
road network between cities pales by com¬ 
parison with the dilemmas inside cities 
themselves. The white paper observes that 
by the 1980s the proportion of the total 
programme spent on city roads will need 
to rise to well over half. This is an under¬ 
statement. The proposals for London alone 
are more than half the total projected 
for the inter-city network. 

Pensions 

New tax rules 

This week the Finance Bill passed its 'last 
stages in the^ House of Commons. One 
clause was dropped, that prescribing the 
tax treatment m cqptributions and benefits 
to and from the proposed new state 
pensions scheme. This is logical as the 
National Superannuation BUI itself has 
been dropped. But what survived was 
the detail^ section of the bill which 
rationalises the tax treatment of occupa¬ 
tional pension schemes. Under this section, 
as^ from 1972 (or a later date if the 
(Sovmiment so ne^. rules will 


determine the eligibility o^f employers* 

be cut m«.halfi^l ^inst^ the 
present two thirds^—but this cut will only 
apply to employers fully in the Crossman 
scheme. In other words if the Tories 
are returned, or if Labour is returned but 
decides to shelve the '(unpopular) Cross¬ 
man pensions jpkn, this change will 
affect nobody. The rules also fix a new 
ceiling of times final salary for the 
alice of the f^nefits that may betaken as 
a 'lump sum on retirement, a more liberetl 
formula jthah^ app^fies now. There will also 
be more liberal rules for widows* pensions, 
but meaner limits for lump sum ^yments 
to widows and other dependants when the 
man dies before retirement. 

These changes have some negative 
feature" (in particular the cUt in maxi¬ 
mum 'bene^ts for those in the Crossman 
scheme) \ and some big omissions (nothing 
has been done to ease the stifling limits 
on pensions that the self-employed; or 
those not in employers* schemes, may buy 
for themsdves). But the changes are 
broadly towards more liberalisation of the 
rules, and bring about a long overdue 
tidying up. But the sad fact remains that 
these important legblative changes have 
not been discussed or studied by Parlia¬ 
ment at all. As past debates have shown, 
pensions are a subject on which members 
are -surprisingly well informed and have 
useful views to contribute. Yet the 
Ckjvemment’s plans on these new tax rules 
were not announced until the beginning 
of March, after discussion with the life 
offices and other pensions experts and a 
fair amount of debate in the press. MPs, 
however, were not consulted. 

Publishing 

Good in parts 

Tlie part book business was a publishing 
phenomenon of the 1960s and the fact 
that the International Publishing Corpo¬ 
ration has decided to pull out of it after 
a brief and expensive flirtation does not 
mean tl^t it wdLnot continue^ to jRourisli 
throughout, the J970S. IPC*8 ihitiai 
mistake w^ ^tp underfate the difference 
bietween weijdciy part books, that are 
bmighito be k^t, imd weekly magaaine^ 
bought' to be itad ind thtx>wn awa^. At 
between 35 and 5$ a copy,^ part books are 
not cheap, people to 

spend at tHfs rate until 1 |ley haVp com¬ 
pleted the'^, ^ries "ei^pece them to be 
eacpcimvi^ pirnduced. ':|PC njay have 
spent a Iq^ on its ^ipics* but 

' loOkAs.if ithkd.' And 

' criprVi^s 


run. ..between ^ £bdb,oo6' 
but'die 

. mt, in sa|ei ttf-pape^Sjiy^^ 
binders, Ibdg after thi ewSftl iki 
The difficulty is to keep ^up the flow or 
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Almighty Dollar really worth? 



The ‘price’ is often too high to pay. 

Compared Vith Europe, the pace of 
business in America is such that many 
companies wanting a share of the dollar 
market often judge the effort not worth the 
cost. 

Likewise, Americans don’t always 
understand the difference in the tempo of 
business in Europe. 

In fact, we didn’t once. Not until we 
opened up offices in Europe and got to know 
local business methods so that we could offer 
something more than just a b'anking service. 

If you’ve been put off the idea of selling 
your products in the world’s riches^market 
place come and have a chat with us (or we’ll 
come and chat with you, whichever suits 
you). 

Our men in New York—working with 
experts all over the U.S.—will give you the 
best advice on how you can identify and 
develop new business opportunities. They’ll 
help arrange outlets for your products. 

If you need additional finance for your 
American enterprise, wc’ll fix that too. 

And if there’s one thing we’re not 
scared of it’s backing a new idea. 

Give us a ring. 

We could get that Almighty Dollar off 
your back and into your bank. 

Chemical Bank—the not so all american 
American bank. 


« ' 

London: 10 Moorgate, EC2. 13 Davies Street, Wl. 
Frankfurt: Zurich Haus, Bockenheimer Landstrasse 
6000 Frankfurt/Main* 

Head Office: 20 Pine Street, New York 10015. 
Incorporated with limited liability in the USA. 
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the material increase in profit already 
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Sir Val Duncan 
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at tfw Anniial {iBdnomI Mfftino, 20 May, 1920. 
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RESULTS 

Results for 1969 showed a satisfactory improvement 
on those for 1968. The operating mofit was a 
significant increase from £52,484.000to £69,840,000. 
Net profit attributable to RTZ shareholders increased 
from £19,279,000 to £21,076,000. Overall forecasts 
were achieved, in fact slightly exceeded. Not all 
Group companies succeeded in achieving their 
target, though others exceeded it. 

The shortfall against budget at US Borax and 
Imperial Smelting Corporation were more than made 
good in Canada, South Africa and Australia. 

CANADA 

Rio Algom had a successful year in all its activities as 
did Brinco and Churchill Falls. Enactment of 
legislation to encourage copper smelting by the 
Government of British Columbia created certain 
problems at Lprnex. Representations to members of 
that Government met a ready response and we now 
await final approval by the Japanese Government of 
contracts for the sale of mine output to Japan. 
There is in Canada at present as elsewhere in the 
world, a strong mood of nationalism. This has been 
reflected in a White Paper proposing sweeping tax 
changes, and in legislation in connection with 
ownership of uranium mines. I hope that the 
Government will retain in its own hands sufficient 
flexibility in any impending legislation to encourage 
us to continue playing our part in the development of 
Canada's natural resources on a profitable basis. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Palabora has done well, with buoyant copper prices. 
A feasibility study for its further expansion is being 
undertaken. The Rossing uranium deposits, though 
low-grade, are very extensive. I hope that sufficient 
long-term contracts for the sale of uranium will be 
concluded to justify bringing this mine into production 
around the middle seventies. 

AUSTRALIA 

Hamersley, after a fine year, is in process of great 
expansion which will make it one of the world's 
largest iron ore operations. I am confident that within 
two years Bougainville will constitute not only a 
great and profitable venture for its shareholders, but 
will also greatly increase the wealth of the Territory of 
Papua and New Guinea. Comalco has made good 
progress and its important new aluminium reduction 
plant in New Zealand will come into operation in 1971. 


RTZ-PILLAR ' 

Our recent offer for the share capitel of Pillar 
Limited has been accepted by the holders of over 
90% of the shares. 

Erection of the new aluminium reduction plant, 
jointly with BICC and Kaiser, in Anglesey is on 
target. We are sure that the new RTZ-Pillar will 
enable us to participate more effectively in the 
growth of this important commodity, aluminium. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Outline planning permission has been granted by 
the Government to develop a potash mine and 
refinery in Yorkshire. We are becoming increasingly 
confident that the United Kingdom will in due 
course yield other minerals of importance, and are 
engaged upon an exploration programme in 
Scotland and in Wales for base metals. A promise 
by the Government to enact legislation of benefit 
to the UK mining industry is a real shot in the arm 
and will, I hope, open up a new source of 
assistance to the balance of payments. 

PROSPECTS 

Given stable trading conditions and the absence of 
major labour problems, I have no hesitation in 
reconfirming that the material increase in profit 
already forecast for this year will be fulfilled. I 
believe that our world exploration programme is 
already showing the promise so desirable to ensure 
a continued momentum of new developments 
for the years ahead. 

UK INDUSTRIAL CLIMATE 

A first priority for prosperity of company or country 
is good industrial relations. These can never be 
achieved without the leadership of top quality 
management, and the fair-minded resftonse of 
organised labour It is vital for us in the United 
Kingdom to improve our management standards 
and industrial relations. No shortcomings of 
management or labour can be allowed to damage 
the Strength of our economy. 


Copies of Sir Vat Duncan's fuU Speech^and the 
Annua! Report for 1969, rnay he obtained from 
The Secretary, 6, St James's Square, London, S, W, 1. 
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titles ; the British Printing Corporation 
aippiars currently to have struck a rich 
vein in cooking with its second cookery 
series due this year. It is not making 
anything like the same headway with a 
series on technology that has Iwgged 
down in the planning stage. The risk, 
even for a company of BPC\s size, is 
that if part hooks are allowed to become 
too large an element in the busines.s, a.s 
with a few runaway successes they easily 
ran, the effect of the lending of the 
series on earnings is catastrophic. Exports 
niav l>e the answer. The American ntarket 
never took kindly to part hooks until 
Marshall Cavendish hit it with an Ameri¬ 
canised version of the BooA of Life series. 
Then aircraft had to be chartered to 
fly out copies to meet the demand and 
this set other part work pub'Ii.shers 
thinking whether they might not do the 
same. How ironic if it turned out that 
IPC^. had given up too sor>n. 

Rubber 


Not much bounce 


The rubber industry has published its 
little Neddy report^ with a verdict 
halfway between self congratulation and 
a mild grump at the general economic 
(liinate. The industry is a liig one witfi 
sales of £500 million a year and a trade 
surplus of £50 million. It employs 1.3 
per cent of the labour force in Britain 
and has made some good efforts to 
improve efficiency ; productivity bar¬ 
gaining has become an established and 
successful practice and output per head 
is growing at 5 per cent a year, having 
increased 50 per cent more tlian the 
average manufacturing industry over 
the past ten yeafs. There ends the con¬ 
gratulation and the worries begin. 

Tlie industry has 70 per cent of its 
production linked to various kinds of 
transport. Here thing.s have been .slack. 
The demand for tyres, given a boost in 
the now-forgotten safety campaign of 
1968, ha.s steadied around £250 million 
and is expected to increase at 3 per cent 
a year but only if home car .salc.s pick 
up. The trade balance on tyres should 
show a £21 million surplus by 1972. 
Direct exports, though, are unlikely to 
increase by much over the next few years 
from their present level of £33 million, 
for as soon as an overseas ni^et grows 
to any size a plant is usually built loyally 
to supply it. 

This treml overseas invef^ment, 

which the industry is keen that the 
(^vernment should encourage, will be 
given a large boost once the Dunlop- 
l^irelli merger gets under way. Both 
companies have widely scattered subsi¬ 
diaries which do not, for the most part^ 
overlap, but which wffl be the big growjtli 
centres of ^ iuture* / 

The rest, of ; the indiirtry, which has 

^Rubber Industry lR.<fonomic Assestment to 
» 97 *. SBW, 


sales about equal to tho.se of the tyre 
manufacturers h also heavily tied to 
transport. Always making parts and 
components and seldom a product 
•saleable by itself, the industry’s pace 
is obviously dictated by the economy, and 
the report rightly believes that there is 
little it can do about that. It does make 
a vague, rather helpless call for the 
(foyeriinient to enforce its tyre safety 
legislation and to give some encourage¬ 
ment to import substitution. But there is 
little hope that this report will penetrate 
far into Whitehall, when there is hardly 
a sign that tlie far more important Neddy 
reports like that published by the 
chemical industry last February are 
receiving much attention. 


Ports 


Confusion again 


For the sake of Britain’s trade the next 
goverViment must end the uncertainty 
about the ports quickly. This industry has 
been thrown into confusion yet again by 
the surprise dropping of the nationalisa¬ 
tion bill last week. About the only pei'son 
wlio .seems c('ntent with the delay is Mr 
Peter Parker, who left private industry to 
take charge of the new National Ports 
Authority. He is delighted to have more 
time to set up his organisation. If Labour 
gets back, this could have stronger {powers 
than most people have ao far expected. 
The unions, too, would be likely to 
demand more changes in workers' parti¬ 
cipation than the Ports Bill indicated in 
its recent guise. All in all, Labour seems 
to be reverting to the original and more 
radical proposials of Mrs Castle rather 
than the watered down version by Mr 
Richard Marsh that was eventually 
adopteid. 

7 ne 7 ’ories, on the other hand, would 
like to see more private enterprise in the 
transport indu.stry, conceivably even hand¬ 


ing back some of the nationalised interests 
to private ownership. They W()tild be 
hard-pressed to find private capital to 
take over sonic port interests, since 
businesses are folding almost weekly. But 
increased reliance on commercial criteria 
would encourage a better use of re.sourccs. 
This, ironically, was also the idea behind 
nationalisation. The ports are not 
capitalist enteiprises but public liodies 
without the financial discipline imposed 
on nationalised Industries. 

On two niatten both Mr Michael 
Heseltine, the Tory transport spokesman, 
and Mr Parker seem agreed. One is the 
need to try to strengthen the existing 
National Ports Council. The other is to 
put more power into the hands of port 
managers. At present the people who run 
the ports have little say over policy. 

Amenity 

Keeping silence at 
bay 


Answers are coming in from dozens 
of amenity-minded readers who played 
our game in last week's i.ssue, asking them 
to allocate an imaginary £2,000 on 
improving their property. One, who 
described himself as a cost-benefit econo¬ 
mist, said that noise did not bother him 
a hit : he wrote from ruAil depths wliere 
his radio was keeping the silence at bay.” 
Another withheld hi.s Oxford addrejss, 
because it was “ too good to spoil.'” Some 
readers found it difficult to spend the full 
£2,000, hut one, who had recently bought 
a house, had actually spent £3,500 extra 
on the amenities included in the game. 

These preliminary returns suggest that 
what leaders of The Ecovomist would 
most willingly forgo is noise and com¬ 
muting ; and what they care least about 
are nights out and Sunday outings. 'We 
hope to analyse the answers in detail next 
week. 
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Space: goodbye, moon 

Houston 


'Fhc formal report on the ncar-dlsasinnis 
explosion last month in the Apollo 
i;j spaeeeraft is duo on June 8th. It will 
say that the trouble started with a short 
rircuit in a nii.xer fan inside one of the 
two oxyjifen tanks on which tlie asiionauls 
depend, among oliu’i things, for their 
life's breath. It was caused, in all likeli¬ 
hood, l)y over-straining the wires and 
other equipment during pre-flight checks, 
when one of the oxygen tanks refused tt) 
drain properly. Part of the cure will )>e 
to eliminate the.se fans. Hy tfie time these 
and other engineering changes have been 
made, the chances of an Aineiican setting 
foot on the moon again this year begin 
to look remote. I'he earliest possible date 
for launching Apollo 14 (to tlie same part 
of the moon’s highlands that Apollo 13 
had intended to land on) is now- early 
December’. It would rmt he surprising if it 
slipped. 

So although Dr 'riiomas Paine is fight¬ 
ing it to the death in Congress it looks as 
if, this year at least, lire National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration's rate 
of nH)on shots will be down Ur true a year. 
Xasa and Dr Paine w’cre having hucJget 
tr'oubles in Congress before the Ajrollf) 13 
explosion. Nasa's original requevst for 
$4.2*, billion (a figure })itclred on the high 
side knowing that whatever was requested 
would automatically be cut) had been 
whittled progressively down to below $3.2 
hilHon la.st week. When Xasa protested 
that to cut its budget request by roughly 
2=) per cent was too savage, Congress 
advised it to make the necessary saving 
by,reducing the number of moon shots 
from the planned two to only one a year, 
lliis is really rubbing iir the salt ; the 


Xa.sa manned space oiganisation cannot 
function on meicK one space shot a year 
and would have to fje disbanded. Mayl)e 
that is what its critics in Ckmgress W'ant. 


Hallo, earth 


.Morale at the manned space centre at 
Houston is a good deal higlier than one 
rniglit expect under the ('ircum.starices. 
'File Houston centre, which does nothing 
but paper and computer w'ork, could be 
shut dow'n and its functions transferred to 
the launch site at C^aj^e Kennedy without 
lo.ss of eflicieiu’y and possibly w'ith some 
gain ; only tlie jiolitical patronage of the 
Texas vote in C.ongress prtitects it. Hut 
Houston has no-w hecoiiie responsible for 
supervising all the design and engineering 
work on tlie .space shuttle, a project that, 
together with the space station to and 
from which the shuttle will ferry goods 
and people, could involve as much work 
as the Apollo programme did. Cost 
estimates for the shuttle vehicle, built in 
two separately-crewed and separately- 
flown sections, are between $b billirui 
and $20 billion. It would be unwise at 
this early stage to be more specific. 

De.sign studies were awarded this month 
to two of the four industry teams that bid 
for the work, those led by McDonnell 
Douglas and Xorth American Rockwell. 
But the man who really controls the strings 
is Mr Max Faget, Houston based and 
Xasa'.s num'hcr one designer of ^acccraft, 
described by Ins associates as a fidgety 
little man of 47 with 1,000 of Houston's 
2,000 engineers working fnll-tiine on 


shuttle ideas under him. Industry has 
been asked to .submit proposals for space 
shuttles that could carry 27 tons of pay- 
load into orbit. Mr Faget thinks it mucli 
more sensible to go initially for half this 
size and allow the vehicle to .scale up 
gradually. 

Space shuttles, which have to fly at the 
start of their mission like rockets and at 
the end of it like ordinary dvil aircraft, 
raise some odd engineering problems, the 
most pressing of uhicli are the right shape 
of wing—short and stul>by is the Houston 
formula and how to build the vehicle so 
that it will survive repeated landings at 
cherry-red heat. I'he .shuttles will fall i)ack 
into the earth’s atmosphere as a spacecraft 
does now ; they will not start to go into 
an aircraft-like dive until they are within 
100,000 feet of the ground, and will not 
be flying normally until they reach jet 
cruising lieights of 40,000 feet. It looks as 
if the hottest spots, along the leading txJgcs 
of the wings, will have to he detachable, 
replaced at tlie end of every flight. 

This is the vehicle for mass .space travel. 
It takes astronaut-heroes in the peak of 
condition to ride an Apollo mission. Sfiace 
.shuttles are designed for the middle-aged, 
the short of wintl, and aveiage out-of- 
condition citizen. Stress at launch should 
be only two (r and the basic designs 
evolved now are likely to remain valid for 
the next 30 years. If civil flying develops 
beyond tlie jumbo, this is probably the 
way it is going to go. It is a much more 
obvious way of increasing speed than 
present attempts at de.signing supersonic 
airciaft arc ever likely to be. For mankind 
generally, the shuttle jirogramme has more 
significance than the Apollo programme, 
although without AfioJlo it would never 
have been contemplated, still less .sold to 
Congress. This is the programme in which 
Xasa is now attempting to attract foreign 
participation, from Europe in particular. 
European governments, including Britain, 
are not exactly falling over them.selve.s to 
take the offer up. 

Commodities 


Falls are normal 


'Fhe recent fall in commodity prices has 
been largely ignored, though normal con¬ 
sumers of metals and raw industi^^^ 
materials are not to be seen near the 
exchanges. Stocks hdd by the London 
Metal Exchange are growing rapidly (the 
27,OCX) tons of copper ndw in the LME 
warehouses are a record) and none of 
the transactions on the exchange are 
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Kuwait and die 
Atabian Gulf markets 
areenestepaway 

The men who make their money from the country’s most 
precious asset.. . Oil. 

It gives them an earning power much greater than any 
American or European enjoys. 

They buy consumer goods, machinery, electronics, building 
materials, cars, pharmaceuticals, fruits^ watches ... just about 
anything else you can produce. 

Hadn’t you better get the, next flight out to the Arabian Gulf? 
By Kuwait Airways.They fly 6 flights a week (no flight on ^ 


ing with Abu Dhabi, Aden, Baghdad, Bahrain, Dhahran, Doha, 
Dubai, Karachi, Bombay, Aba&n, &Teheran. Non-stop Friday: 
London to Kuwait* Non-stop Wednesday: Kuwait to London. 


LONDON: Phonm No. 499-7681, 

164 Piccadilly. London, W.l. 
MANCHESTER:Phone No. 8344161. 
Royat Exchange. Manchester M27 DD. 
PARIS: Phone No. 7046856, 

25 Avenue Paul Doumer. Paris 16e. 
FRANKFURT; Phone No. 234074. 
Basler Strasse. 35 Imuto Hof, 
Frankfurt 6. 


ROME: Phone No. 483654. 

Via San Nkola qa Tolentino. 79/80. 
GENEVA: Pnone No. 251555. 

40 Rue du Rhone, Geneva. 
ATHENS: Phone No. 234506 
234147.17 Phitelllnon. Athens. 
NEW YORK: Phone No. 581>9760. 
30 Rockefeller Plaxa, Mezzanine 50, 
New York, N.Y. 1002a 



KUWAIT AIRWAYS CORPORATION 



IS CHANGING 

To keep pace with fa$t-moving events international 
business must have concise, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute information backed by an astute assessment 
of political and economic trends. 

Nowhere is the pace of change faster than in the 
European Economic Community and EPTA. Nowhere 
is reliable data and analysis more essential. That is 
Why the Economist Intelligence Unit publishes 
'EUROPEAN TRENDS', a quarterly analysis of 
European affairs, which has becorhe an indispensable 
tool for management decision-making. 

Now. the ElU introduces a larger, improved 
edition of ‘EUROPEAN TRENDS' carrying important 
additional features designed to give a Wiarper edge to 
its service. New features include a separate Annual 
Reference Supplement, a 4-page centrepiece of key 
information presented graphically, and statistical 
appendices with time-saving commentary. 

'EUROPEAN TRENDS'—^which complements the 
ElU's Quarterly Economic Reviews, but can ba 
^activbiYu^dih<hpandantfY—\\\M ell ElU 
pubUcatiohsTlsen Impartial journal of fact and 
opinion. It cuts through the mass of slanted and 
propsgandiet material to reach the vital data on which 
sound ao^pc^ltabla dadaions can be Based. 

Annual subscription t20 (US S48). Airmsii 
postage extra. Single copies £6 (US SIS) each. 

Full details from :— 

Th. Eoonemlet InteHiganee UnM 

Spencer House, 27 St. James's Place, tondon SW1 

Tel. 01-493 6711 Ext. 27 

60 East 42nd Street, New York. MY10017 

Tel. 212687-6860 

The EeanemlM intellHieiiee Unit (Europe) SA 

137 Avenue Louise, Brueeels 5. Tel. 38-29-30 
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If Yonr business is with Africa 
the mountain wili come to YOU 


And save you a lot of lime and trouble. 

Standard Bank is big in Africa, with over 
1,200 offices in< 19 countries of that 
big continent. Each office has an intimate 
understanding of local conditions and 
regulations and is ready, at a word from us in 
London, to ^telp, speed up whatever operations 
your business plans involve. 

And you don’t have to *go to the mountain'. 
The mountain will come to you. Just drop the 




word to our Business Development Division at 
Head Office, 10 Clements Lane, London. E.C. 4 . 
(Telephone 01-623 7500 ). We will call on you, 
help formulate your plans and then get the 
strength of our local organisation working 
for 3(ou. 

There are great advantages in having 
Standard Bank at both ends of your African 
operations; For a start, you don't need to get up 
from your desk. 
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ending in the physical movement of stock. 
Most of the activity is from specuIator.N 
hoping for a profit by selling short. Consii- 
jiiers are Jetting their stocks run low, atid 
not only becau.se they aie waiting to see 
if prices will drop further ; industrial 
demand is actually slackening off. On the 
LME a contango has developed for the 
first time in three years. This means that 
demand has dropped so much that cur¬ 
rent prices are l)eing qiurted at lower rates 
than those of thiec month foiward con¬ 


tracts. 

.Ml this sounds like disaster but it is in 
fact nothing more than a return to what 
used to be normal. For several years 
there has been a boom in base metals 
with demand always slightly ahead of 
supply and a premium on immediate 
(ontra('ts, instead of the previous periodic 
gluts. "I’he.se days are now over, at least 
temporarily, and it is worth noting that 
the state of demand for commodities 
leflects the actual u.se and desire for raw’ 
materials directly felt by induslr>\ If less 
commodities are bouglit now it can only 
iiie^n less fini.shed ^rotducts. 

It would be wrong to exaggerate the 
gloom. Consumers buy the vast majority 
of their stock.s directly from producers. 


EIU Quarterly Economic Raviaw Service 
. Every quarter, 62 reviews cover 140 countries 
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and dip into the exchanges only to make 
up the difference, which .accentuates 
price fluctuations in the open market. By 
any standards prices are stjll high. 
Copper at £620 a ton i.s stiff 75 per ceil t 
higher than it was three years ago/On 
the other liand, tlie recent fall in the 
price of tin has had brokers looking in 
their hi.storv 1x)oks for parallels, and 
though the market is now checking itself 
a further fall seems likely. 

If the fall in prices is prolonged, the 
first to lie hit will be producer countries 
such as Zambia, wliich will n<» doubt trv 
to get together to restrict output, r*his is 
difificult to arrange on a falling market. 
Al.sn to be hit will he some of the huge 
capital investment currcntlv being planned 
for new mines. 

Gfirmany 

Funk money 

Hamburg 

Ironically, Germany has now joined tlic 
list of nations sending funk money to 
Swiuer)and. But the amount is very small, 
and is not a reflection on the strengtli of 
the, D-mark, which may still have to be 
revalued yet again some time next year. 
Nor is it anything to do with the fall in 
.stock prices or the fact that interest rates 
are at their highest point since the war. It 
is simply a political fear. 

Since the new government came into 
power conservative bankers and indus¬ 
trialists liave Ireen getting more and more 
suspicious of the socialist lendencie.'H in 
tlie coalition, at least as far as economic 
and .social policy is concerned. Despite all 
the attempts of the SPp estahlisliment to 
dampen all radical left-wing movements at 
the party congress in Saarhnicken, the 
well-to-do fear that the projected reforms 
in taxes, workers’ participation, and profit- 
sharing could endanger their financial and 
economic position. 

(.)ne outcome of these suspicions is the 
small capital flight by middle-class 
millionaires to Switzerland. The amount is 
not important. Far more flight capital 
from other countrie.s, such as France and 
Italy, is flowing into the Federal Republic, 
But the point i.s that the conservative Swis.s 
hankers, the gnome.s of Zurich, have one 
more rfeason to say that the Federal 
Republic is changing its economic position 
fiDm a very healthy (conservative) to a 
very risky (sociali.stj one. According to 
many Swiss bankers, We.st Germany is 
no longer so safe as a refuge for capital, 
which is What one would expect them to 
say* since they compete with the Germans 
for the intertiational funk money market. 

"riiis Swiss opinion aggravates the 
pessimism of l^rman bankers And 
industrialists who fear two developments : 
that cost inflation Is goingr ' lib 
proflis, and that higher ta^es on inCome 
and wealth and tocial reforms wiH have 
They predii» tKat a harsh 
fed&trlbution of Wealth wftl affect 
private investsm^t, the prere<|dmte of 
economic growth. Well, that is their fear, 


Property: go 
European 

The colonisation of continental Europe by 
British propeny dc\cU»ptTs is now really 
gathering rnomomnrn. l'hi.s is being helped 
by the lack of opporuiiiiiies in Britain, 
and also by the impression that the Bank 
of England is interpieting exchange cohOral 
regulations fairly generou.sly. Instead of 
buying, special dollars at a premium from 
the pool which exists for this purpose, 
developers an* increasingly borrowing 
from continciual sources on the strength 
of guarantees from British banks. These 
have to be negotiated at fairly high cost, 
because the i.ondon bank has to be pre¬ 
pared to pay the propeny dollar premium 
if the borrower default.s. However, it may 
be possible for the young developer with 
pmved ability but no financial resources 
I of his own to lK>rrovv the whole amount 
ref|uired for his development. 

Until now France has attracted the 
laigest number of British property com- 
j)anies, particularly in the residential field 
of low-cost housing on the periphery of 
Paris. This has been encouraged by the 
French governmenr : costs in the French 
building industry are high. Bovis and 
Trafalgar House arc among the firms that 
have broken into the market. 

Ofticc development is comparatively 
new to France but projects include schemes 
by Ilcrdh Holdings in Rue de la Pai.\, 
Hallmark Securities, Ccntrovincial, Town 
and City, and Holloway Sackville. Star 
(Great Britain^ recently announced a 
£to .million project in the south of Paris, 
while Oddenino’s will shortly embark on 
a major new Parisian project. Lille, I.yon, 
'I'onlouse, and Orleans arc also being 
looked at. Marseilles is more chancy. Trade 
with north Africa has fallen off but the 
city looks like becoming an important 
jjctro-chemical centre and new' office space 
is difficult to obtain. 

Br\t.s.se!.s was one of the first capitals 
to see foreign development, becaU.se plan¬ 
ning restrictions are less vigorous there, 
but many developers find it difficult to 
gauge it.s demand for new accominodation. 
.Hammersons and Taylor W'oodrow' are 
among those who have been involved in 
projects recently. 

Bui then- has been a sudden surge of 
interest in Holland, ptirtiy bccau^ of the 
ea.w acceptance of English as a language 
and the English as |xmple. Among the 
companies w-iih interests are Town and 
Commercial, Truscon {a covered shopping 
centre), London and Overseas, and 
Hammersons. 

So far little serious intcrc.st has been 
aroused in Germany. The hesitation is 
partly psychological but also office rentals 
do not always marry up with building 
and land costs. 

How eompar*.. 

us$ 

per sq. ft. 

Paris 10-18 

Major provincial cities in France 2.5-4 
Pranricfurt, Munich, Cologne 2.5-8.5 

Brussels 3-4 

Antwerp 2.5 f 

Italy—HTiajor cities 2.6-3B 

Arnaterdam and Rotterdam 3*4 \ 

Geneva 3-5 ' 

Thglse are typical tents in the city centtp. 
Estimates by Kniqht Frank and Ruttay. 
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Imt the fact ih tliat they have not yet been 
proved right, Mcanwhije the government 
is unlikely to do aiurfhfhg inore to try tr> 
curl) inflation until ^ter Ute • LaOdn 
elertKifis on June Itth. 

Sweden 


Banking turmoil 

Stockholm 

The hanks are hecoming tlie first te^t 
case of a new form of state intervention 
devised hy Sweden’s S(»cial Demociat 
governinent. I'lie plan is to put state 
representatives on the l)(»ard of private 
hanks, two in each <»f the hig liouses. 
I’hey will lake part in executive coin'it- 
tees as well as hoard meetings, and a 
final insult to the hanking community 
is a clause which says the state will 
decide the representatives' pav while the 
hanks will foot the hill. 

The minister of finance, Mr (Junnei 
Strang, ado))ted the proposal the 
Social I^emocrat c<»ngress last Septemhri 
after pressure from the party’s youth 
movement, which wanted state represen¬ 
tatives in other industries besides 
l)anking. Now some husinessmen in 
Sweden think the hanks’ reaction has 
been too cautious, paving the wa\ for a 
similar arrangement in industtv : a com¬ 
mission is currently grappling with how 
to increase state intervention. 'lension 
among the ))anks lias been too liigh foi 
tlieni to produce an effective common 
voice. 

'Fhc move against the hanks leflecls 
.1 problem that is being felt not only in 
Sweden : hanks are burdened with the 
task (»f implementing some of those 
government policies that arc most unpop¬ 
ular with their ^U-stoniers, such as 
credit and exchange control. Ihis is 
especially difficult in socialist countries 
where the controls liave )>ecome increas¬ 
ingly tight. In Sweden the pn>hleni 
is exacerbated hy the loss of a third of the 
country's reseives last year. Karlier this 
year tempers got to such a pitch that the 
central hank issued a large newspaper 
advertisement accusing the hanks of 
breaking the intent of currency regula¬ 
tions. The central hank in its turn was 
accu.sed of enacting inflexible credit 
restrictions, and is being investigated hv 
the hanking committee of parliament. 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Index Percentaee 

1903 = 100 chenoe on 
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pie.^umal>ly in a more technical way Uian 
die British |>arliainentary comiiiittee's 
pi(>)>e of the Bank of England (page ^i>). 
.\nd Sweden's largest hank, Svenska 
Handel.dianken, Ims been criticised for 
breaking a hanking law', and is at the 
iiioiiicnt undergoing un intensive 
M'oiga ni/ation. 

In Sweden tlic latest step towards 
socialisation of the hanks is one 
in a long line r)f measures, including the 
estahri.shinent of iwo new state hanks, and 
a rig«»rous system trf inspection and con- 
tnd. However, a new generation is taking 
over in the Social Democrat party, anti 
is imfintient f<u* fpiicker results. 

Aid 


The glacier moves 

Paris 

It now looks as if the icc is melting foi 
tlH>se long frozen preferences the rich 
ciuintries woukJ offer developing nations 
tn help them sell a’nd earn more 
.d)iMad and attract investment capital. 
A hreaktlirough at a ministerial meeting 
()1 the Organisation for Economic 
(’o-opeiation and Development, the forum 
for the rich countries, could mean 
implementation i>f the plan hy the end 
of this year. \o one is hiding the diffi¬ 
culties ifiat remain. For one thing, it has 
not been decided yet just which countries 
would cpialify for the preferences : Israel i* 
Portugar:* (Ireecc? Wisely, this is l>eing 
left as the last is.sue to he re.solved. 

While the rich countries were huiying 
the hatchet over the manner of granting 
the preferences, the .spirit of rompromise 
prevailed, too, ov^r the question of their 
contril)utinn.s to the International 
Development Association. This World 
Bank affiliate, which makes 50-year 
interest free loans to prK)r countries, 
will get its pipeline replenished hy $floo 
million a year for the' three years begin¬ 
ning July, 1971. 'I'his is twice the present 
!>ii(iget. The iB donors, most of whom 
are OECD meiiihers, seized on that 
figuie as a compromise lietween tlie 
$i billion that the l-nited States and 
Britain wantetJ and the $400 million 
sought hy France. Fhe low French figure 
reflected French budgetary difficultie.s, 
an aversion to multilateral aid and 
o.hjections to the way IDA aid has been 
apportioned. 

Fhe United States contributes 40 pci 
cent of the IDA total. After a period in 
which operations were curtailed for lack 
of funds, Congrcs.s voted a new appro¬ 
priation in inid^igfig, contingent on con¬ 
tributions being pledged:Other countries. 
One of France's ci^plaints had be^ that 
mcMt of ;the IDA loans went to fonher 
British colonies such as India and Pakistan. 
In the last three years the agency, mind¬ 
ful of this criticism, has set up special 
ofIice.s to help African countries pi^are 
prt)jccts which would qualify for IDA 
.distance. As a, result aid to African 
!Vtaie.<i has tripled over; this fierlod. 


The poorei countries have tieen 
pre'^sing tariff prefeiences in the 
lumkets of the rich countries since iqfij. 
T he wav the scheme ha.s ^volved they 
would he able to sell up to $1 biliipn a 
year of additional manufactured and 
^emi-manufactured product> in the 
markets of the rich countries. T'he l)enefits 
are .somewhat limited l)y the restriction.s 
placed on the offers. The EEC puts 
ceilings on its duty-free imports. The 
United States excludes petroleum 
products, shoe.s and textiles. Everyone 
excludes non-processed food products, the 
hig cash item for the poor countries. 
And anyway the American Congress is 
becoming increasingly successful in putting 
the dork hack on import quotas from 
(le\ eloping countries. 

.\ compromise between the United 
State> and the EEC led to the advance 
at the OECD. Washington has withdrawn 
its condition that the preference systems 
he identical. TTie EEC" has agreed not to 
penalise associated African states if the\ 
stoj) granting reverse preferences undei 
the \’itounde convention. What this 
means is that France, for instance, would 
not stt)p aid to a former colony if it said 
it would no longer grant Frencli products 
preferential access. 


India 


Waking the lotus 


New Delhi 

India has been having a hard time 
explaining the continuing rise in its 
reserves, up $300 iiiilluin in 1969-70, to 
the animal meeting of countries which 
give it aid. Fhe delegation from New 
Delhi, was at pains to prove that imports, 
which went down hy $450 million la.st 
year are picking up again. TTie trade 
gap is expected to rise in 1970-71 from 
last yeai's low of $!jroo million to some¬ 
thing like $400 million; on top of this, 
$joo million is needed feu* IMF repay- 
men.ts and $550 million for debt service, 
making a tf>ta] defleit of ^1,150 million. 
T his is aliout wiiat’Indiasaiigl^this-week, 
with endiirsenient from the Worid 6ank. 
, In fact it will only get about imIJion, 
the same as last vear. . ' /c r 
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Cadbu 



limited 


Cadbury Schweppes has made excellent progress towards the 
Anceirt of building a strong international Company covering 
ntiiny kinds of food and drink products and has iaid a sound 
foundation for future growth and deveiopment right across 
th» Company —^Annual Report 1969 

Th» following are further salient points from the Report. 

Mderiats Total cornfmodity purchases exceeded £76m. and profits 
are dependent to an extent on the prices of a wide variety 
of crops and materials. 

Coifec- Sales were marginally above 1968 despite a hot summer, 

tioiery The Chirk factory which was opened last September is 

the most advanced and highly automated in the world for 
the processing of cocoa and drinking chocolate. The 
product development group is currently working on a 
range of promising new projects and is planning to get 
three or four into test market this year. 

DriRS Sales of hot weather drinks were significantly increased. 

Two new products have been introduced with plans for 
rapid expansion nationally. 

Foo* Turnover amounted to nearly £50m. and the group ranks 

as a major supplier of convenience foods to the grocery 
market. The prospects for 1970 are for further 
substantial growth. 

Oversas The overseas group embraces the exports, ships' stores 

and overseas operations. Turnover increased by 15% to 
£83,000.000. The Group's competitive power overseas 
has been further strengthened by the merger. 

Tea froffee Typhoo Tea and Kenco Coffee were merged to form this 
group. Increased promotional activity is planned for 1970 
and the new group looks forward with confidence to a 
successful year. 

Profit, Asaresultofthereorganisatiohandrestaicturing' 

Impro^ent programme considerabia profit gains are expectecf;^ 
CurraiVear 1970 will be the first com^fefOyearbf operationsforthe 
, Company. Providing npijunfores^ncircumiaarices^.; 
prevent the attainment of thefirni prgfit'Obfbbtiygsi’/i 2(70 
should show a real improvement in trading profitovbr 

1969. . • ' 

' ' 1 

Board cCMractora 

Chaintii Lord Watkinson , >* ,, 

Deputy firman add Mapagipg Director G .A.H.'idl 3 dbury 
Vied-Chmdn 6;CaClbury E.G j.Rayner 

Director C.F.J.Barker D.M.Boriand Lord Carrington B.E.S.Coltins 
J J.Forbes SirWilliam Lawson J.P.D.ljioyd 

D.XMbthveh E.J,Newcomb.C.Raeby»feJ.P.Tystajp , , 

,* . ' , R.:)^. Wadsworth W. '■ 

'S^reteij' ,,;D.A%mm(^,' ^ 


Principal Financial Statistics 
for1969 



Exports £10,500; 


Trading profit 

£21,055,000 

Net profit 
attributable to 
Stockholders 

£9,120,000 

Employees 

35,004 were paid 
(34,561,000 

Taxation 

£8,320,000 

Purchase Tax 

£19,252,000 


The Seventy-third Annual General 
Meeting of Cadbury Schweppes 
Limited will be held at the Royal 
Garden H0^,J§ftr\s1rtgtoh High 
'•Street Lond^'WiBwiJhur^'ay , 
25thUtine^' 

nooh ; ,. .'‘'1 

CopiespfthejShtp’sArfhaai ' 
Report B been 

dircufatecftos^s^bpfi^ffs^ 

CpbiestnaviMO^einArt' ) 
on request from' ■* 

TheSecf^tmry, 
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I'he WorJd Bank wants India to ease 
import curbs and shift the focus of its 
pl^s from import subsidief to production. 
IndeM, if liidiah intfuitry mis moihe usec^;^ 
to lineeting fptjfcjgn csotiipetMra, Aw lew " 
piiltip^red by thA sociaikl^b^^ucrats w^) 
work for Mrs (lanc^, it injght achieve a 
faster rate (if economic growth. As the 
World Bank points out, one reason wliy 
India is failing to attract nryv aid is that 
it has few projects ready for financing. 
Mr Robert McNamara, the bank's pre¬ 
sident, disclosed recently that, although he 
was ncm prepared to support worthwhile 
industrial projects even, if they were 
government-owned, he was still waiting 
for New Delhi to foniiulate proposals. 

Disastrously, India has sought aid from 
the Soviet Union. Last year die Com¬ 
mittee on Public Undertakings exposed 
gn>.ss inefficiencies resulting from colla- 
lioralion with the Ru.ssians in the field of 
medical supplies. This year the same 


committee has scrutinised the Flussian- 
aided activities mining 

machinery corporaSon. Here the demand 
for'. roftf vinlhW ^chinery was 
.j^eised about a(i^ve the actual , 

requiremertt.|hdiim;;,officials fail^ to r 

check the Russian e.st 1 mates, a c^^dinal 
error for a countiy sophisticated enough 
to be nearing a capability in nuclear 
weapons. 

Oil 


Syria splits the fold 


The failure of the Aral> world to work 
in harne.ss has iieen demonstrated again 
this week by Saudi Arabia's threat to close 
the 'IVans-Aiab pipeline, which carries a 
fifth of its oil production.' I’he real culprit 
is the left-wing regime in Syria, which has 
refused to carry out repairs to its sector 


of the pipeline. The damage tliat took 
place a few weelu ago is officiaU«bi^],^d 
on a bulldozeti; a more likem^xpfsiw- 
tipn # 

Arab, st&es,,Sywa 'l 4 |^bcen u^t 
tthti4sr8iijs(. 'It rhas ^ 
most acutely the juxtaposition of wealtl 
and poverty : next door Iraq and Saud. 
Arabia arc positively vomiting oil, Syria’s 
action in sabotaging the pipeline Irpm the 
Pei>ian Uulf to the Mediterranean (here- 
fiire seenis to lie akin>tc> throwing a brick 
through a rich man's window. Saidi 
Anglia is unlikely to sufTef any redu^Adn 
in revenues, and the opst q€. taking ithe 
oil round the Cape will be borne the 
(pi companies. But Syria is much less able 
to suffer the loss of tran.sit revenues from 
tiie pipeline than tlie companies« this 
extra cost. The only other possibility is 
that Syria is glad to hurt the right-wing 
regimes in Jordan and the Lebanon, 
through which the pifieline also pa$^s. 


Italy: the real tiger 


What really worries Italian employers at 
present is pot the .sjiectaciilar stoppages in 
public ser\'ices organised by the official 
unions, but the wildcat strikes and (piiet 
salxHago of pmduotion lines carried out 
by small numbt'rs of workers. The instiira- 
tion comes fmm extreme left political 
groups which have sprung up in indu.sirial 
c(‘ntres ov4t the la.si couple of years. 

The fact i.s that in the factorie.s the 
unions an* riding a tiger. 'Lhe main reason 
why they arc mnv acting so ckxsely 
together on a national .scale is that they 
find themselves rapidly lo.*jing membership 
and support at the grassroots. In particular 
they failed to w'in much .sympathy among 
the immigrant workers who have Hooded 
the notrh, and wdiose j)mblem.s the unions 
were slow to take up. The major one is 
housing. Some workers are reduced to 
.sleeping in railway cars, while others have 
to pay over a quarter of their wage for a 
half diare of a bunk. In cirdcr to sun'ive, 
the Social and Christian D<nnc»erar ron- 


federation.s have had to huddle much closer 
to the C'ommuni.sts, and to strike for social 
i.s.sue.s as well as wages, and generally try 
to convey an impresijion of militancy. 

Bill there is no real evidence yet that 
they are succeeding. Fiat and other big 
firms are only too anxious to .see the unian.s 
build up their strength. 'I'hen at least they 
might have .some .solid op|X>.sing bufeaii- 
eracy with w'hich to bargain. Only a 
({uarter of Fiat's workers are union mem¬ 
bers. 'Fhe more extreme niarxist-based 
groups, lik(' the Lotta Uonlinua, which are 
as against the unions a.s they arc against 
the main jjolitical parties, including the 
orthodox Ck>mmum.st.s. are .still w'inniing 
support. 

I’lu' left-wing Deinoctat riiinisier of 
labour. Signor ITonat (^attin, last week 
described three of Italy’s largest factories 
as di.saster areas: Mirafiori in Turin where 
two-thirds of Fiat’s cars come from, 
Montedison, the biggest petrochemical 
plant at Porto Marghera, near Venice, and 




My'9 May: confusion in the cities 


the Jtulsider .steel works at Bagmuii, near 
Naples. At each one the causes and the 
issue.s are much the same. The background 
IS the hopelessly incoitipetent Italian 
govemineru machine. But there i.s also a 
genuine politically-oriented bloodymindcd- 
iies.s. Italian management is either hack- 
waid or paternal. FAcn the shop floor is 
ligidly .stratified into different classes of 
workers. For .sonu* time .students, parti¬ 
cularly in 'J'urin, have been propagating 
among workers marxism with a strong 
anti-authoritarian tinge. And in contra.st 
to ITaiice they have found serme active 
snp)x>rtrrs, so much so that it is now the 
wcirkcrs rather than the students who are 
making the running. J'hc number actually 
involved is probably small But in highly 
integrated factories it is enough to disrupt 
production. 

Just y\hat it all iii('an.s can be seen by 
the eveni.s at Fiat. With st'veral new 
models, such as the ijH (now ln'ing 
produced at the rate of a day), it is 

having to face a cut in output compared 
w'ith la«t year. The effect on its competitive 
po.rition has becni dramatic. In the .space of 
a year ii.s .'^‘hare of the Italian car market 
has fallen dramatically from 73 to 56 per 
cent. Abroad, in the key (Jerman market 
w'heie it had a 8 to 9 per cem Alaiti in 
iqbq. It rum has half that amount.. This 
niay w'cll be a temporary phenomenon. 

'rhe irony is th»t Fiat has already 
(l(Tid<>rd that Turin cannpt take any further 
('xpansion. It desperately hoped that when 
its major new plant at Rivalta wag built 
two yc^ars ago the government w'ould hblp . 
with houifing for the workeni. it got 
promises, but no bricks and moi^tar. As a 
nsult its next bout of expaAiibn ^Will bi* 
in the south. But k is the smitbetoers who 
have been foremost among the ^militants' 
up , 

' Qiie altpniative would^ W to follow the 
Ford pattern of building ^factories routid 
' Kiirope, Fiat has a 30 per c<*nt stake :in 
th(v coitilmnY Citr()CH. It is 

hrqicd that^ni^ ,jrlvonth French blessing 
will '^ false this to nearer haff. 

The Citroen model;' 

rarigeju'lfh 'billitw^ aliH 

n main.s Wedded to Italy. 
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Investment 


BUSINESS 


Was that the bottom ? 


For the present there is no doubt that 
the London stock excliangc is highly 
receptive to any fna)urageiiient frtnn 
abioad. as shown bv the five-point 
recoveiy of the Financial 'Fimrs industrial 
ordinary index t>n Wednesday and the still 
.sharper imj)rovement on Thursday, 
returning it to 3:r4.4. This was fairly a 
reflection of seminient, though most 
immediately accounted for ))y hasty bear 
coveriijg as .in New Yoj'k. ()n a slightly 
longer view the prognosi.s has to be less 
as.snred. 

On Tuesday Wall Street had dropped 
kV;;, in six weeks on the Dow-Jones 
industrial average, which went from a 
seven- to an ciglit-year low, before jumping 
back m one day to a seven-year low' 
again (see following note). London’s^ fall 
from April i|)th to the beginning of this 
week was of the same order, taking the 
Financial Times industrial index to 316 
on I'uesday, its low'e.st since Maich 7, 
1967—before it folhnved Wall Street up 
again. Both these falls are now regarded as 
the continuation of ;hear markets w^hich 
started more than a year ago and which 
have seen .equity values eroded by between 
35% and 40% op avierage and much 
more sharply in many of the most 
fashionable stocks of the late 1960s. 

I'he weight of investment opinion in 
London is that the further price trend 
is w^holly dependent rin Wall Street, which 
is to say that domtstic issues pale into 


insignificance be.side the crisis, of con¬ 
fidence that i.s overhanging American 
markets. On this view no amount of good 
news on the home front would make a 
jot of difference against continuing weak¬ 
ness in >\^ew York ; perhaps a'lso implying, 
converseK', that bad new's from the Briii.sli 
economy, opinion polls or whatever, i.s 
about as completely discounted as it can 
possibly be. Against that, some of the more 
optimistic brokers endorse the suggestion 
that New' York's summer of discontent 
proliably can be cordoned oflT to .some 
extent, holding out hope that favourable 
factors will begin to count ; whfle the 
more pessimistic arc inclined to doubt 
whether the recent heavy reverses liave 
made the market any more resistant to 
local downside influences than it would 
otherwise have been. 

Part of the problem is that the average 
earnings yield is a creature of fashion : the 
level that has seemed appropriate at any- 
given time for the past several years has 
depended on nothing more tangible than 
Wall Street’s whims (underpinned as may¬ 
be). It could be asking a lot of any other 
market to expect it to establish its own 
htandards, or to assume that Wall Street 
will again honour those it has lately for¬ 
saken. The more likely prospect is that 
the London and other markets will find it 
more prudent to follow than to lead, 
particulariy while their flanks continue to 
be exposed to historically wide reverse 


yield gap.s, both earnings and dividend; 
Bmkers draw a mea.sure of comfort fiom 
the >harp rise in earnings ami dividend 
yields wliich are the obvei^e ot falling 
equity prices, but it tends to be nullified 
by ihe almost equally steep cJiinb of gilt- 
edged yields—not least in the context of 
the widespread supposition that dear 
money is a pernianent feature of the 
investment lmidsca[»e. 

Wall Street 


All shook up _ 

New York 

Wall Street thi> past week was treated 
to wildK flucmaiing maikets that placed 
nerves and expectations on edge* hut left 
prices fairly dejncssed. .Although Wednes¬ 
day's explosive s\nge of 3:2.04 points on 
the Dow-Jones industrial average was a 
record ri.se for a single day^ trading on 
the New York stock exchange (since statis¬ 
tics were first kept aiound tlie turn of the 
century} it barely erased the cumulative 
cl]o]> (‘f the previous two days. At the 
midweek leading of 663.2, stock prices 
were >till at a seven-y-ear low. 

Few analysts expected the rebound to 
la.st much moie than a tiay or two be¬ 
cause of the ah.sence of any fundamental 
changes in the domestic economic and 
international politic,d outlook to turn the 
market around. The consensus rather was 
that stocks had been so drastically over¬ 
sold lliat a technical rebound was almost 
inevitable. Yer the rally wdien it came was 
so overpowering tliat inost brokers were 
both very much .surprised and not a little 
awed. 

Two technical factors were clearly the 
main forces at work. One was a .scramble 
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to cover positions by sfiort sellers, inan\ 
«>f whose speculations have been growing 
both in size and daring in the past two 
months of the market’s sharp slide (thus 
contril)Uling in a major way to that de¬ 
cline). I'he other had to do with the 
appearance of further flaws in tlie 
exchange's sperfalist systeni.' Jttst'a.^ these 
market makers permitteti prices to fall 
away rapidly under the deluge of selling 
orders in recent weeWs, thev seemed on 
Wednesday to demonstrate an equivalent 
propensity to mark prices up extravagantly 
in what hat} suddenly become a .sellefs 
market. With price.s thus moving upwaril 
under the pressure of short covering, hai- 
gaiii-seeking investors who had been 
('oveting the low price issues from the 
sidelines rushed in, too. Many brokers 
took heart from this showing, feeling that 
the market's resilience could fore.shad()W' 
a bottoming-out phase sometime soon. 

Some analysts thought that the impetus 
may have cojiie from President Xixon's 
approaching dinner meeting with three 
score or so of the nation's business leaders 
on Wednesday niglit. Short sellers, it is 
theorised, decided that such a meeting 
could result only in an optimistic state¬ 
ment that might at least halt the market 
decline for a time. And so it .seemed on 
Thursday morning. 

Royal DutchjShell 

A new horizon 


'The Royal Dutch/Shell Group acquired 
a ifiew dfiniension this week, adding min¬ 
ing and metallurgy to its massive interests 
iri oU, natural gas and chemicals. The 


breakthrough, which promises to be only 
the begiiinmg, caaiie witli an agreed bid 
(tf i-4b.7 mn for N\' Billiton, the Dutch 
mining group which hav exploration, pro¬ 
cessing and trading interests in several 
metals, notably l)auxite, tin and zinc. 
Billiton has a smelting and lefining busi¬ 
ness in Kuropc, while its exploration acti- 
\ities iiave taken, it as far afield as 
Australia, Brazil, Surinam, Libeiia and 
Mala\ sia. 

I'oi Shell it iiiaiks the end (»f a longish 
se.jrch foi a suital)]e avemie of diversifica- 
titni, offering the pleasing quality of 
activity related to its main lines of busi¬ 
ness, as oppo.sed to tlie ctJiiglomeration 
which has been favoured by some of its 
competitors. F’oi Billiton, which is to 
retain its identity within the group, the 
potential advantages are no less obvious 
seen against the capital hunger <»f the 
extraction industry. 

.Siime recent figuring by Mr Michael 
West, editorial director of the Minimi 
journal, puts a $40 i)n price tag on the 
investment that wdll be needed in the 
mining industry in the next five yeat>, 
allowing $4.7 bn a year for replacement 
(lists (capital .spending needed to main¬ 
tain the pre.sent rate of extraction), $j bn 
a year for the expansion of output by 
some 6% overall, and for the fact that 
(ajiital expenditure is becoming increas- 
mglv concentrated at the initial stages of 
new venture.s. 

Against totals of thi.s .sort public flota¬ 
tions cease to make much .sense. Mr 
West's guess is that the mining industrx 
worldwide tnay have to resort to Ikutow- 
ing for as much as jo'X) of its capital 
requirements, though.this cftUld <%ducr to 
alK)ut $9 bn for the five y^ars if the indus¬ 
try mobilises its own rt.sources to >>est 


advantage. Essentially that is wheie Shell 
has come in, as to both fundrgt^neratihg 
and borrowing capacities. Prqflthbflity ‘ is 
something different again. But the mavltet 
has been prepared to respond to the 
notion that it will follow, marking up 
Sfiell Tran.sport and Trading from a 
depressed 38s to (x» fid. 

Eurobonds 


The second floater 

With the capital markets of the world 
paralysed l»\ forebodings of 1929, the 
$73 mn Eurobond issue liy Pepsico under¬ 
lines what a little ingenuity can achievi’. 
Following the $t25 ihn floating rate i.ssue 
b\ Ente .\azionale per Energia Elettrica 
(Enel), Bankers I'rust International has 
come up with a similar deal for Ptepsico 
witli if anything, marginalK more favimt- 
able conditions. 'The margin over the six- 
montl) inter-bank Eurodollar rate is the 
same 0.73%, as is the teii-year period and 
the now standard 2% spread (of which 
•IV,, is the management fee and i4-% the 
sales commission to participating banks). 

Hut iu vatious small wavs the loan has 
been made easier, reflecting the odd 
situation in which an American companv 
finds it.self a marginally better proposition 
than an institution guaranteed by the 
Italian governiTient. Pav-off condition^' 
are fractionally ea.sier—if the gross rate 
goes over 12% in the ra.se of Pepsico, 
compared with i;;% for Enel. 1 'he 
minimum guaranteed rate on the bonds 
is fi^% compared with 7^% for Enel and 
the ceiling i.s ij% as again.st a similar 
(filing only for RnePs guarantor (the 
government of Italy). And Enel's non- 
callable period is two years compared with 
a year for Pep.sico, 

The succe.ss of these issues depends 
considerably on the aftermarket, since the 
lUJtes are intended to be Iield as money 
market instruments on a relatively .short 
basis. And with the first Enel coupon 
fixed at iot%, it is f^asy to «ee why the 
issue was oversuhscribed. In first deal¬ 
ings on Wednesday turnover was not 
particularly heavy. But business has been 
two-way and with the middle price not 
fluctuating too wildly from the .small 
to \% discount I from par, the first 
signs at least are that the -notes should 
catch on. i 
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Mre aivare, MaWs, 
that iw BAd'ition to supplying 
70% ofaW the cplourty 
tra ns fitters -for the national 
netivork at which yoware now 
gosling, the (Jroup is also 

a hig and expanding wheel in 
Logarithmic Amp/ifiers^TFansfonner 
Rectifier U hits, Oermaniuw Diodes, 
FTtlse Height-Analysersdnd 
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Stok0s: it could hove boon worso 


British Ltyland 

Humbled 


After the strikes both at British Leyland’s 
factories and at their suppliers’, afjter 
Lord Stokes's alamiist remam about the 
industry's and his company's lack of 
proBtalMlity, the market in British 
Leyland's shares was finally killed when 
Mr Jim Slater, a director and rhe lary^est 
individual shareholder, sold off the bulk 
of his million shareholding:. Since then, 
the market has waited tensely for the bad 
news. Rumours of a loss drove down the 
price on Tuesday night to 6s lod (which 
compares with a 1970 high of 13s 6d), 
and there it stayed until the announce¬ 
ment on Wednesday afternoon that the 
group had made a £ i. i mn pre-tax profit 
for the six months ended March this 
year. In the same period la.st year it 
had turned in £19.3 mn. 

The jobbers could hardly have been 
more pleased. The price was marked up 
quickly to 8s and then to 8s 6d, before 
falling later in the day to 7s 6d. But the 
stock had gone “off," No longer were 
half-million .share deals possible and 
realistic transactions were mentioned in 
10,000 or 20,000 share lots. It is the 
speculators who have made the market 
in the past few weeks. 

The figures, however, make depressing 
reading. Sale.s for the first half arc 5% 
up at £458 mn, but this represents price 
increases; in volume terms turnover was 




5J% down on 19^, The cost effect of 
disrupted production, die lack of cadt 
How from 77,000 cars and commercial 
vehicles lost through strikes, wage 
increases and raw material prices have 
ail taken their toll of profits. In April 
alone, external disputes cost the company 
nearly 14,000 cars. But production was 
still well in excess of sales, with 500^000 
vehicles produced in the six months to the 
end of March, so the problems of British 
Leyland also owe something to the 
market place. 

Meanwhile the company has 70 
factories dotted about the country and if 
its plans to reduce these to a score or so 
to take it into the next decade, it will con¬ 
tinue to face the risk of disruption here 
and there from among its 175,000 
workers in Britain as well as those of its 
suppliers. On top of this the group is 
involved in a capital expenditure pro¬ 
gramme of over £200 mn up to the end 
*973» is therefore vulnerable to the 
loss of cash flow with each major strike. 
British Leyland, unlike General Electric, 
cannot dismiss 30,000 workers in two and 
a half years. 

So the profits which attracted so many 
investors to Lord Stokes’s standard are 
unlikely to be forthcomir^ until the end 
of next year at the earliest. Meanwhile 
British Leyland's competitors, Ford, 
Vauxhall and Rootes, while similarly 
unprofitable at the moment, are also 
gearing up for the big battles of the 
1970s. And although locked^n investors 
would hardly think of selling at these 
levels, which gives the stock a long term 
look, it tuay also begin to rank as an 
interesting s^c. It is possibly even belter 
than betting on the election. 

Institutional itmstmmt 

What sort of a 
prop? 



native forms of inflation-hedged invest¬ 
ment. One of these three said he would 
not have been buying equities anyway, and 
will not be until the Investors* Overseas 
Sendees cloud has lifted. The other two 
were more encouraging. But for their 
property commitments they would have 
been buyers; finding suitable lines of 
stock is hard enough anyway; once the 
market turns there will be none to be had 
until prices have risen a good deal— 
enough to shake out some sellers. 

This bullishness, however, in all cases 
is faintly qualified, not by parallels with 
1929, but by slight bewilderment over the 
viciousness of Wall Street's plunge, which 
not only surprised managers, but seemed 
mysteriously out of proportion to the 
seriou.sness of the prevailing factors. " Of 
course," they say, " to be bullish you do 
need to have confidence that the 
capitalist system will continue as we have 
known it." 

Figures (see table) for the past three 
years show a big cutback last year in 
institutional buying Of equities. Unit trust 
managers experienced a drop in their net 
inflow of funds. The investment trusts 
were actually sellers of equities, thus not 
for the first time drinonstrating a timely 
flexibility in investment tactics. Life 
offices and pension funds cut back their 


Not so long *go Throgmorton Street buying of equities, partly because ^ their 
optimists were saying that the sheer increasing aopetite for property. Pension 
weight of equity buying by life offices, funds put £131 mn mto property last 
pension funds, unit trusts and investment Y*®*' compared with £79 mn in 1967 ; 
trusts would he enough to sustein the insurance companies £186 mn compared 
reverse yield gap at its 1968 levels even £95 mn. In total institutional pur- 

if some of the private investors' con- chases of equities wete over £300 mn 
fidence evaporated. Well, it wasn’t. But down last year on 1968. There was 
why not ^ actually a net fan iil sales by private 

A spot check this week on six of the holders, but private hdders’ rwt wiling is 
biggest institutional investors revealed beerpcsidc institutional 

that three have continued their normal buying. The two underlying determinants 
programme of equity investment this year equity prices nowadkys are institutional 
despite the fall in the market. “ Normal" on the one h^nd and com^ny 

in this case can be taken to mean 25% demands for equity fiijaMc on the other, 
of new money for insurance companies Meanwhile as a | short term null 
and about 40% for pension funds. The 
other three all had a good excuse. B^Oie 
of heavy commitments to property paia 
for earlier this year, or to be 
for later, equity investment has Imn c^t' 

bs^>,perhaps to nil. This is natiaitlt» ^ _ 

inifitutionai investment 4 iai»^s 4,fcatltutlont total SS 806 4 TJ 
regard property and equities as after- holdera - TSj -62 -65 


Mat purehMoa of aquMa 


UfeTpfftcat 
Ntfiioii) fuoda ^ 
IhWitniiaOt truatp 
Unit truata 







The study of the shape end structure 
of things in the world of micro¬ 
structures, can be just as challenging 
and fascinating as the exploration 
of outer space. The^echnology that 
has made journeys into the 
mysterious universe of inner space 
possible is electron microscopy. 

Hitachi recently developed Model 
HU‘12, with the highest resolving 
power in the world, up to 2 
angstroms. This means that atomic 
structures in the range of 
1/50,000,000cm can be observed, 
and newly designed imaging system 
permits continuous zooming over the 
entire range from 500 to 500,000 , 
times. Built-in safety devices protect 
against water, vacuum, and power 
failures, as welt as against operator 
mistakes. 

With its fantastic resolving power 
and Mst, efficient operation, Model 
HU-12 will speed up research in 
biology, metallurgy and medicine, 
especially in the fight against 
cancer and in the study of genes 
and chromosomes. 

Only time will tell where scientific 
research will lead to next. We at 
Hitachi are dedicated to the pursuit 
of new knowledge—not only in 
electron microscopy but in many 
other areas as well-so that we may 
contribute our share to the building 
of a better world for everyone. 


0 HITACHI 
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Architects create 


new building 
systems. We 
create new materials 

for them. 




Town planners, architects and sociologists 
project novei housing systems; BASF has 
worked with them in developing 
three-dimensional units prefabricated from 

‘^^Styropor concrete. 


BABF — partner for pr^gpoao In aN ^rkata 


Mobility is the trend of our time 
living densities ere Incressing; 
towns are growing faster; jobs 
come and go. People must be 



mobile and housing has to be 
flexible. 

Flats that can bs rearranged or 
even moved from one site to 
another - these are no castles 


] 


in Spain. At the CONSTRUCTA 70 
Exhibition In Hanover BASF 
demonstrated apace-units. made 
from (Sstyropor concrete, that 
fit together In a loadbearing 
framework. These prototypes 
are the first stage In realising 
an urban building system devised 
by Doernach-Systsmfbrsehung of 
Stuttgart. They exbmplify the 
results of genuine ocH>peratlon 
betweeh building research and 
development and BASF. 


BASF 
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point investors iaitDeemnber 

were more liquid tlian two^ j^ars earlier. 
Tlvpre«<^As t^dHcaii^ trnaliS# Hnj^ort- 
term aiseis in ttie Itiindf dl jsetisioit'liinds 
and unit trusts. But the life office.^ held 
£235 mn compared with £iao ann at 
end-1967 j while the investment trusts' 
liquidity stood at £t68 nin, compared 
with £89 mn two years earlier. 

But in the medium term the appetite 
for property will be a bear factor. I'he 
chart on page 76 shows that reduced 
equity buying hy institutions is a 
definite market dcpres.sant. And the past 
two months have shown that even semi- 
normal institutional buying is no prop 
against .short but sharp market plunges. 

Financial services 

On the shelf 


For a moment it looked as though it was 
going to be Surinvest Holdings' had luck 
to come back to the market on l uesdaN, 
when equity prices took their sharpest 
toss for two years. Shareholders in this 
fund management group may consider 
it a small mercy chat the quotation was 
not restored just then. But equally they 
must he in a hurry to see dealings 
resumed, having been locked in since 
February and—when the suspension was 
sought pending completion of the details 
of the takeover of I.ondon & Dominion 
Trust, now dropped--covering a period in 
Which they will have had many an urge 
to sell. 

The past two months, as the table 
suggests, liave been traumatic for share¬ 
holders of a good many companies whose 
business relates to financial services of one 
s('rt or another. Although there are some 
overlapping activities, specifically fund 
management, fhe operation.^ (and 
standing) of those listed are far from 
comparable. Yet the majority found 
investment favour in the March quarter 
in the glow which then attended financial 
activities of almost any kind. And the 
majority have felt Che abrupt change of 
fashion. 1'hat indeed is about the only 
appropriate generalisation. It is conceiv- 
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able that the troubles of Investors 
C3v6rsea5 Services, for winch it easily 
gels ‘ bottom ranking, have cast their 
darkest shadows thus near at hand. But 
on the whole it cannot he justified. Tlie 
Slater Walker infant, Ralli International, 
has probably lieen directly under the lOS 
^lip, having been among the disposals 
in its hid for greater liquidity, .\gainst 
that, Hill, Samuel gets no closer to lOS 
than its association (with othens) with 
last year s flotation, while fund manage¬ 
ment ^is a small part of its business in 
terms of earnings. Ready marketability 
and an impression that merchant l>anks 
are not as busy as they were must be 
largely responsible for its 35% price drop 
lhi.s year. I'hen Hambros wa.s knocked for 
six on Wednesday, its price falling liel(»w 
80 on the index (see table) when its 
dividend yield in the 3-4% range was 
called into question. It had just 
reported profits up to £2.2 mn. 

In yet another case, J. H. Vavasscur 
has traced a formidable arc in a particu¬ 
larly thin market; the market 
capitalisation of the companv having 
doubled wiriii»i six months, it was 
[)roinpt]y halvetl again. It had not been 
an lOS investment. Its business is 
presumed to have gone on much a.s before, 
though clearly the market takes a bearish 
view of its ability to druni up new invest¬ 
ment management commissions in the 
prevailing state of the industry. 

Surinvest may well l>c judged less 
fortunate. The market has yet to see it 
in any Imt an erratically higli-flying orlyit 
—it was H.sred only at the end of 
Dccemljer and produced a flight path of 
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(k>s to 1 19s and back to 888 at the 
suspension two tnorLths lator. Since then, 
however, Mr tohn 0 tmond, the 
clvairman, has had to live with his mfe- 
judged backing of E. J. AuMin (which 
went into receivership on the failure of 
its Clalifornian gold hopes) and the 
devaluation of his lOS contract, at Icakt 
in the market's estimation. But judgment 
must Ire reserved on a proper price until 
the board has had its say, giving soi|;^ 
idea of the value of the 37^% stake ip 
London & Dotnininn whif 4 t is intact. 

Taisei Construction 

Hiding its light , 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmrnik 

Tokjm 

Having gone to a new low for the year 
otr Wednesday—the stocl/exchange index 
closed at 148.81, 20% below the a 11-time 
peak of March 31 si—the Tokyo inat*ket 
is just at pre.sejit in a mood to make a 
little hit of a recovery, if oiily Wall Street 
would. l'hi.s it showed on Thursday, 
index rising to 153.03. Brokers look 
favourably on hou.sing stocks as candt* 
dates ff>r a rebound of any proportion, 
thougli probably not with any specldl 
enthusiasm at the real heavies, such a$ 

1 'nisei Construction, a long establish^ 
construction and civil engineering 
(ornpany, which has turned in another 
solid perfonnance. The results shqw 
earnings per share up 6.3% to 25.1 yfcn 
after adjustment for a capital increa^, 
and there is the assurance—as tfec 
company says—that earnings would 1^ 
spectacularly higher if group figures wfae 
coiTsolidated. But, disa|>pointingly, it 
does not intend to publij^ the 
consolkUted results “ for about three 
years." ; 

This is sufficient reason for caution 
over,Taisei, especially taken with 
immolate earnings prospects. Earmr^s 
per share look like reachnng only 26 y^i 
in the current year. On the other handi 
the coinfiany^s order Iiook is s^id to be 
healthy, which is no surprise, given tte 
Continuing Ixiom in construetbn all cw|tr 
Japan. Taisei has recently made effo^ 
increase its business in private houti^ 
construction, but the really interesting 
lines in housing and ia real estate 
conducted by subsidiaries whose figures 
are not consolidated at pre.sent. 
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ALdOMA CENTRAL 

SI r Denys Lowson on Steady Progress of 


The followir^ is th« address of Sir Depys 
Lawson^ Bt, Chairman of the Board, presented 
to the Annuat General Meeting in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, on the 29th day of April, 
1970. 

Total operating revenues /or the year 
amounted to 14^863 as compared with 
$16,^35,416 for 1^6, a decrease of 6%. After 
providing for income taxes together with in* 
creased wage and material costs, the net 
income fell by to $1,651,450 from 

$2,045,150; before the inclusion of the special 
tax credit referred to in our 196B annual 
report. This arose from the donation by the 
Company to the Province Of Ontario of all 
of the timber rights as well as other valuable 
rights on the reverted townships (i.e. the town¬ 
ships on whiih mo.vt of our original rights 
have been surrendered in 1941, and amount¬ 
ing to some 400,000 acres), at an agreed value 
of $5,707,^72. In accordance with the Income 
'Pax Act this donation will be deducted by 
the Company from its income. taxes, as re* 
ported in the notes to the financial statements. 

Earnings.per commoh share were 51 cent.s 
versus 63 cents in 1968; dividends totalling 
32 cents per common share were declared and 
paid. After including the special item men¬ 
tioned above, net income for the year was 
$4,619,231 or $1.42 per share. Cash How for 
the year (after payment of all expenses and 
taxei but before deprtjci^tion) decreased 
slightly to $1.74 from $1.84 a year curlier; 
and the book value of the equity per common 
share increased to $8.04 from $6.94. 

The directors, at dicir meeting on April 2nd 
last, increased the quarterly dividend rate 
from 8 cents to 10 cents per share, or a total 
of 40 cents per year. This decision reflects 
the confidence of your Board of Directors not 
only in the prospective eantings for 1970, but 
in the long-term growth potential of the 
Company. Despite the inen^ases over the past 
few years in production, capacity, wages and 
costs, the shareholders of the Company have 
not received any increase in tlie rate of return 
paid on their investment since 1966. It seems, 
therefore, now most appropiriate that they 
should share as soon as possible in any further 
anticipated increase in earnings. 

As mentioned previou.sly both rail and 
steamship traffic in 1969 .suffered because of 
labour problems. Total tonnage of rail move¬ 
ment decreased from 4,391,070 tons in 1968 
to 3,248,308 tons in 1969. The main move¬ 
ments affected were the loss of some 585,000 
tons of sinter moving from Wawa to the 
Sault Ste. Marie plant of The Algoma Steel 

Corporation Limited together with a _ 

decrease of 600,000 tons of other ore 
movements. In spite of the Algoma 
Steel sliut-down for a period of tliree 
months, the shipimmt of actual manu¬ 
factured goods increased by nearly 
7V^t over 1968. 

In addition to vessel traffic being 
reduced because of low wheat sales 
with decreased traffic moving from 
the Head of the lakes to eastern ports, 

Strikes also closed the Coppercliff 
plant of International Nickel Go. of 
Canada Limited, while both Wabush 
Mines Limited of Labrador and Iron 
Ore Company of Canada Limited did 
not ship iron ore pellets from the 
Point Noire and Seven Islands, 

Quebec, respectively for lengthy 
periods of time. Total tonnage in¬ 
creased by 5% to 4,395,779 oespitc 
the above problems, but we had Lumbei 
anticipated an. increase of approxim- 


DEBT REDUCTION AND CAPII AL 
SPENDING 

In 1969 the Company reduced its long 
term debt by $3,388,500. This was possible 
because of the low programme of 1960 capital 
expenditures. Term loans due to the bank 
were reduced by $1,800,000 and $1,107,000 
of 5i% bonds and $381,500 of 5^';^ deben¬ 
tures were re-purchased and held against 
future sinking fund requirements. The result¬ 
ing gams on the purchases of bonds and deben¬ 
tures amounting to $205^37 r were included 
in income. 

Our capital programme in 1969 of 
$977,800 was the lowest programme sime 
196a. We installed ten miles of new lOO lb. 
rail at a cost of $350,000 and spent $90,900 
on our regular tie renewal programme. We 
were fortunate in obtaining six air-conditioned 
coaches no longer required by another rail¬ 
way to meet the increasing pas.sengcr demands, 
particularly of our Canyon Excursion. Also 
during the year we completely renovated, at 
a cost of over $200,000, the main ofHie build¬ 
ing at Bruce Street station, Sault St<*. Marie, 
originally constructed in 1913. I'liis renova¬ 
tion resulted not only in improved working 
conditions for our staff, but also in the 
creation of badly needed additional office 
space. 

The major portion of our capital spending 
in 1970 will be the purchase of another sc*lf- 
unloading vessel. Under the provisions of the 
Income Tax Act, accelerated write-off of the 
capital cost may be made over a three-year 
period. Arrangements have been made with 
the Company's bankers to finance this con¬ 
struction on a short-term basis. This form of 
financing has been usc*d in the past few years 
mo.st successfully, as it gives us flexibility as 
well as avoiding the necessity and ex(N*n.se 
of issuing bonds or debentures which can 
usually be repaid in a relatively short period. 
The Company anticipates that it will retire 
the debt required for this new vessel by the 
end of 1972. 


ately .5%, over i^. SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 

Although not of major importance to total • n _ j -j j . . 

operating revenue., we did record a mo.t In 1963 your Company decidri to eow^ 

iatirfartury increase in our pa»enger traffic mlf^n ^mg ve.Mls. Since that tune 

to Agawa Canyon. The CanyJm tourist traffic «odemiairf our lake fleet, 

reached it. pelk in Oc tober when we carried ‘"creamsg our .o^qg capacity from (13.000 

more than 1,000 passengers on a ungle to.U4,SOO tons. It if in^terest^ to note that 

excursion with a total of nearly 30,000 ’^ilein 1963 earned a total of 3.130.484 

visitors during the summer months. tons; «* y^ l^r. m 1969, we carried more 

than double tmt figure. In spite of one of 
the worst years tor strikes affecting our custo- 
DEBT REDUCTION AND CAPITAL "T* 'I" suffer^, traffic in 

^ ^ Other commodities such as salt, limestone, 

SPENDING potash and sand increased to a record total 

In 1969 the Company reduced its long of ^844,449 *<»»• In 1069 75 
term debt by $3,388,500. This was possible wsiffic was earned m self-unioading vessel.. In 
bec ause of the low programme of 1969 capital service the growrig demands of our 

expenditures. Term loans due to the bank =“»“>"»*«. » contract with 

were reduced by $1,800,000 and $1,107,000 Oanadi^ Shipbuilding Engmeeri^ 

of bonds and $381,500 of 5IV0 deben- Col ingwood, Ontario for a self- 

tures were re-purchased and held against unloadmg vessel similar to the M.V. Algorail. 

future unking fund requirements. The result- "'w vessel, of 32 ,oot> mn capacity is 

ing gains on the purchases of bonds and debeti- expectesd fie delivered by Collingwocid Sltip- 
tures amounting to $305,371 were includ^ yards in November, 1970, and we hope it 
in income ' *** make aomc contribution 

Our capital programme in 1969 of iQ.?" earnings. Forecasts for the current 

$977,800 was the lowest programme since ^* 1 ?/ mdicate that sales of Canadian wheat 
1963. We insulled ten miles of new too lb. «*“!* ‘"vreased demand for shipping 

rail at a cost of $350,000 and spent $90,000 share in 

on our regular tie renewal programm?. We but it ^ould be noted that rates 

were fortunate in obuining six air-conditioned 

coaches no longer required by another rail- f’®ve nest increased m proportion to operating 
way to meet the increasing passenger demands, I" ^“vt, gross revenue rates on such 

particularly of our Canyon Exc ursion. Also ‘'“''K”” h»ve actually decreased by appromm- 
during the year we completely renovated, at ately 30,0 dunng tl^ past five years. This 

a cost of over $200,000, &e main office build- <>ffs<-t by the replacement 

ing at Bruce Street station, Sault Ste. Marie, ‘>f “•'f'’'' vessels witli capacities of 10,000 to 

originally constructed in 1913. Tliis renma- 13.000 tons by vessels such as the Sir Denys 

tion resulted not only in improved working , ‘7.ooo ions c apac ity, “ntl 

conditions for our stafif, but also in the Algcx en 37.000 tons capai Uy. VVe do believe, 

creation of badly needed additional office however, that some of the prim ipal shippers, 

in ihcir endeavour lo reduce prices tor 

The major portion of our capital spending Canadian grain in world markets, tend to take 

in 1970 will be the purchase of another self- advan age ol the existing over-supply of avail- 

unlomling vessel. Under the provisions of the able sliippmg in this area and .the continued 

Income Tax Act, accelerated write-off of tlie carriage of gram at such prices can only 

capital cost may be made over a three-year continue for a limited time, 
period. Arrangements have been made with Because of increasing operating costs, it has 
the Company's bankers to finance this eon- bci.oiiu* very apparent that vessels under 

struf tion on a short-term basis. This form of 15*0^^ t‘»ris and which have been in operation 

financing has been used in the past few years for the past twenty years or more arc not 

mo.st successfully, as it gives us flexibility as caj.Mble of, piofitabK- ijperalion in the coin- 

well as avoiding the necessity and exfMmse petitive conditions ruling today. While there 

of issuing bonds or debentures which tan are still certain^ types of traffic available for 

usually be repaid in a relatively short period. these vessels, it is the larger and more 

The Company anticipates that it will retire automated ships which will continue to take 

the debt required for this new vessel by the an increasing share of most of the Great Lakci 

end of 1972. markets. Our present fleet, with the addition 

of the new vessel, consisting of threr 
bulk carriers of appropriate sizes and 
four self-unloaders, will give u$ the 
greatest flexibility and, we believe, 
excellent potential for operating in a 
very cxDmpetitive market. 

We are confident that our Com¬ 
pany’s sizable investments in vessels 
since 1963 will pay excellent dividends 
duiing the future years. With thr 
increasing industrial growth in the 
Cvreat Lakes area we Hee a continuing 
trend for self-unloading vessels which 
will take a steadily increasing share 
of the transportation market; and wr 
will be prepared to continue to main¬ 
tain our share of this business position 

RAILROAD IMPROVEMENTS 

I have referred to the further 
9 S one of the principal commodities carried by . the ^ improvementt which we have made 
Ra^ay, in track mifititenanoe. B^rause of the 
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RAILWAY 

The Railway and its 





use of slag ballast over our entire line, go<^ lead to future ini 
drainage and the mechanization of track work, the Annual Re] 
resulting in substantial reductions in personnel rejnrted t^t 
required, we have this year again been able Acid & Iron Ltd. 

to extend the length of our divisional sections. of sulphuric acid 

Some twelve years ago we had no less than movement by rail 

forty-five sections over our main line length quantities of pyriti 

of some 325 miles. We were able to reduce to the lower La 

these to twenty-five sections by 1968., been deferr^ I 

During the past year, while still retaining economic condition 

our high standards of road maintenance, we has been diown in 

have been able to reduce further the track that Company h 

work forces by six sections; and now have drilling programn 

only nineteen sections in all. In 1970 we will present time, Tjb 
intmuce the use of new aluminium pre- bility that this 

fabricated buildings mounted on railway cars proceeded with 

to replace the former box-car type of board- indicated in the j 

ing cars. New Federal regulations are id^ng recogt>i» th|t C*' 
It necessary for us to install improved facm^ unc'eitgmw mllft 
and conveniences on work and locommivo . tion. "td' the JFtoC 
equipment. This programme will be spread contained in th 
over the next three years resulting in increased Reform and in ce 
capital and operating costs, but without any made until 
compensating revenues. In view of oui" in* morq 

creased summer passenger traffic, we are alsd Al- uaj ' 
upgrading more of our passenger equipment 
and making improvements at Canyon Park contim 

for the benefit of the numerous passengers property r 

dons of the proi 

PROSPECTS FOR 1970 necessar>' 

f invcstigatidH' of 

While we recognize that general ecdttomic incentive .Mnfs'bi 

growth in Canada shows some indkatibu ^ regardini|^ 4 irther 
easing during the year, wc have beei)‘'jfore-‘ .. > 

casting improved results over 1969, paf^cW 
larly during the first six months. The outlook WATEftFKON 
for steel seems excellent, and our good fhtmds, 

The Algoma Steel Corporation are andfir At the last Ai 
paling near record production at any/^te announced regard; 

in the early months of the year; fdtet forty-five acrer cf, 

products are moving well and 1 have alratf^y, Sault Ste. Matie. 

indicated that we anticipate increased shippiflig ^ that prelimina^ 
traffic. Subject, therefore, to a , , 

continuation of satisfactory labour "1 

conditions we anticipate improved (Central train pas. 

•■arnings for 1970. . 

Effective March 1,^1970 there was 
a general tariff increase of 6%. This 
replaced the interim rate increases of 
4 'n applied on all non-competitive 
traffic and 2% on all competitive 
traffic on September 1, 1969 which 
had partially equated the additional 
'^'age costs awarded January i, 1970. 

However, this 6% general increase 
will not equal the increased wage 
»osts nor will the Company be able 
to effect savings through increased 
rfficienry or productivity to offset 
them. For some years improvements 
in mechanized maintenance tech¬ 
niques, improvements in car repair 
arrangements and maximum use of 
our maintenance staffs has resulted in 
better productivity, but we have now 
taken virtually full advantage of all 
such possible savings. 

natural resources 

DEVELOPMENT 

Wc are rontinuing w develop to 
the best of our ability the natural 
rewurces of our lands; carrying out 
^ long term programme with respect 

our timber limits and entering into 
^reements in respect of possible 

ineral developments which could 


lead to future increases in traffic. In 
the Annual Repoh for 1989 we 
rei»rted that the {dans of Superior 
Acid & Iron Lti., for the production 
of sulphuric acid by the mining an^ 
movement by rail and water of large 
quantities of pyrite ore from Goudreau 
to the lower Lake Erie ports, had 
been deferred because of present , 
economic conditions. Increased interest 
has been diown in this proposition and ' 
that Company has an underground 
drilling programme underway at the 
present time, Tjbuerc is now a possi¬ 
bility that this project will be 
proceeded with more quickly than The 
indicated in the Annual Report. We 
recogniee eemttiL mnount of 

uncertamty in 

, tion, "td' the^ F^eiai , 06 wnMnent^s>' proposals 
contained in the White Paper on Tax 
Reform and in certain areas decisions cannot 
be made until the effects'df the White Paper 
are more kdown. .; 

AlgiQK^ itvsfts Limited, a subsidiary o!" the 
Couptany, continued drilling of the sQi^en- 
kaqlin property north-east of Hearst at me - 
nor^ern end of our line and an applicatioh 
is presently being made to take selected por*-^ 
tions of the projpej-ty on lease. It will be 
necessary- tq'poliiplelte marketing studies and 
invcstigatidH' of the availability of any 
incentive m^nts'befqrb hiaking a final derision 
regardir^jffirther j developments. 

WATEiUFieONT PROPERTY 

At the last Annual Meeting planif' were 
announced regarding the ultimate use of^sbme 
forty-five acres qf^ our waterfront property at 
Sault Ste. Marie./ We are pleased to report 
that prelimina^ investigations indicate ihat; 


Island Lake, Sault Ste, 
)ntario. 



Chairman Sir Denys Lotason, JBt„ and Mr. Ian 
Lorc-jon a Director on an inspection tour. 

best 'use for the land at the present time 
wohld be a commercial development which 
woald\, include a major shopping centre 
togp^^ with one or more office buildings, 
aparttnents and a motel. Certain feasibility 
Studies ibave now been completed and it is our 
tlKat the economic climate will be 
favourable to the advancement of this project 
during dtc next few years. 

‘ White 1969 was disappointing from an 
'beamings standpoint because of labour prob- 
*.terns', not directly connected with this Com- 
pgnyi'* we believe that maximum action was 
takes to reduce operating expenses and that 
we, eoiild expect that the continued co- 
operatipii of our employees will enhance the 
future earnings of the company. It has always 
been oi^r aim to serve the needs of our 
customers and to work witli them at all 
times to produce the best psssible results for 
thetici* We believe that satisfactory customer 
ser^ce is best achieved by the provision of 
the most suitable equipment possible, together 
with •enthu.siastic and capable employees. We 
V,- '■ endeavoured to provide the best 

" equipment available and we would 
. Marie, liice to say thank-you to each member 
of the Company who has assisted in 
our continued development and ex¬ 
pansion. 

.Since the rlo-^e of the year Mr. 
Leslie C. Waugh, our President and 
General Manager, who has served the 
Company loyally and faithfully for 
more than twenty-four years has 
retired from office. I would like to 
place on record our grateful thanks 
and appreciation for all that he has 
done, particularly during the last 10 
years as President when the Company 
has made such notable strides in 
developing and improving not only its 
railway but also its shipping assets. 
Mr. John A. Thompson, previously 
Vice-President, Rail Operations, has 
been appointed Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Company. 
He has already given us outstanding 
service over 39 years and we feel 
confident that he will be a valuable 
source of strength to the Company in 
the future and in his new role. At 
the same time there have been a 
number of other consequential ap¬ 
pointments and promotions. 

I look forward to presenting a 
satisfactory report to you in twelve 
months time. 
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First Quarter Earnings 


First quarter earnings matched those of and process development expenditures, 
the comparable quarter last year but were Work is pr^gressiny well. on the con- . 
considerably below averagd eernings for struction of the ferronickel mining and 

the four quarters of 1969. metallurgical complex in the Dominican 

At $8,574,000 or $1.73 per share they Republic by Falconbridge Dominicans, C. 

compare with $8,435,000 or $1.72. por A., and on the company's Manibridge 

The need to replenish in-process and nickel- mine under development in 

finished goods inventories, following a Manitoba. 

strikb at the company's operations, at Quarterly Report for the three months 
Sudbury. Ontario late last year, has kept ended March 31. 1970. is available on 

the quantities of metals available for request from the Secretary, Falconbridge 

delivery to customers at a low level; Nickel Mines Limited, Seven King Street 

Increased income from three major East, Toronto, Canada, 
affiliateswasalmostequaltothereduction Dollar amounts are in Canadian funds 

in operating profit from nickel operations and subject to audit. FALCONBRIDUc 

plus the increases in exploration, research Toronto Canada 
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Highlights from the review of 1969 by the Chai|j|^ 
Mr. John A MacCohochie MBE 


‘Long-term future is 
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I The 1969 results confirm the significant improvement forecasilt'TilMKr^. ago. 


■ Last year’s success owes much to the skills, initiative and loyalty 
of die Group’s employees, to whom I pay ti^ute. 


■ We have continued to dispose of obsolescent ships and we have 
pressed ahead with new investment not only in those businesses where 
we are already established but also in related areas. Major 
long-term developments in the shipping industry dp not, however, 
move into profit immediately. 


■ We have acquired a controlling interest in Manchester Linem and Economic 
bwurance and we now hold 63% of the ordinary stock of Moulder Brothers. 

■ 1970 is likely to be difficult. Although we will enjoy the favourable profit 
benefits of increaised investments we are faced with higher costs for Wages, series 
and raw materials whi<di it will not be possible to recoup immediately. 

MI expect a temporary halt to our recent pattern of growth but I am 
confident that the policies we are pursuing vnll lead to increasing profitability 

in the years to Croiiie. 


1969 1968 

Group pre-&x surplus £6.472ni £3.S96m * 

Total ordinary dividends 15% 11% 

(10% iixtal recommended) 

..Sctipiasu»pi»poM>d.:.oiHioidi>uury£l (hare for «uhC6 at«idiiwW*tiPiee held. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts are available froicn the Secretary, 
Fm^neas Withy .& Go Ud. jpuruess House. 56 Leadenhall Street EC 3 
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Sir John Hunter confident 1969 Group loss only temporary setback 


The foltowinp are hlpH* 
llphts from the circulate 
Statement* of Sir John 
Hunter, C.B.E., D.Sc., D.L., 
Chairmen of the Swan 
Hunter Group: 

1. Exceptional circumstances 
in Swan Hunter Shipbuilders 
led to a Group loss in 1969. I 
regard thia as a temporary set¬ 
back >> ar>d It is the second 
occasion only in 66 years that a 
loss has been sustained. 

2. Losses on three 250«000 
dwt. ton tankers, ordered m 

1967 have proved substantially greater than was originally envisaged 
and full provision for these losses has been made in the 1969 accounts; 
a sum of £5 million having been provided which relates almost entirely 
to these ships. These coni[racts were taken prior to the Tyne merger to 
keep the yards in production and the labour force employed while the 
merger was being achieved, They were taken at world prices then 
prevailing and no margin for escalation or profit was possible. Moreover, 
with the completion of the first giant ship it became evident that, in 
common with moat of our competitors, our assessment of labour costs 
in building vessels of this size, of which we had no previous knowledge, 
was underestimated. The distances and heights involved led to a rise 
rather than an anticipated tall in the manhours involved per ton of steel. 
We are taking steps to adjust construction methods to counteract this 
factor. 

3. Because of current escalation in costs, largely outwith our control, 
we have thought it prudent to, abandon the practice of including in 
profits an assessed amount for profit on work in progress on uncom¬ 
pleted contracts. This policy has substantially Increased the loss for 
1969 to the benefit of subsequent years. 

4. The loss on trading for the year amounts to £4.265.009 (1966* 
prof it--£1,457,000) after providing for depreciation thd sum of 
£ 1,367,000 (1968: £1,334,000). 

Investment income, interest receivable, etc., amounts to £1,104,000 
(1968: £436,000) and interest payable to £130,000 (1968: £243,000) . 
After taxation relief of £668,0()0 and after deductiryj thd proportloh of 
loss attributable to minority interests in subsidiary companies of 
£942,000 there remains a loss applicable to the parent company of 
£1,651,000. 

5. Having made what is cormidered to be adequate provision for 
prospective losses it is considered that the year 1970 should Show a 
substantial recovery and a return to profitability. In the interimstatement 
last October there was envisaged a final dividend of 4}%, but in present 


circumstances# a final dividend of 4% is considered to be justified 
notwithstanding the adverse result# making, with the interim dividend 
already paid, a total of 7^% for4^e year (1968: same). 

6. Twenty-seven ships representing'294,000gross tons were launched 
during the year and nineteen ships were delivered to Owners. Orders are 
on hand for 72 ships representing a total value of over £254M, with 
deliveries extending well into 1974. With new orders provision will be 
made for prices to be subject to some form of escalation and substantial 
orders have recently been obtained on this basis. 

7. Other mattersof interest are: 

(a) To increase steel production and the output of ships a large auto¬ 
mated panel line shop is being set up at Walisend. Erecting of steel 
on Tyne shipbuilding berths will be increased by 500 tons a week. 

(b) Group shiprepairing establishments repaired 4.513 ships in 1969 
and made a profit of £847,000 (reduced from £1,165,000 in 1968 
due to rising costs and intensive competition with a consequent 
lack of continuity of workload). 

The Contracts of Employment Act has added to costs by the 
requirement to pay substantial sums to workpeople for idle time in 
an industry .which is essentially fluctuating. While the desirability in 
a modern society of providing continuity of employment is 
appreciated, the Government, if it would will this end, must make 
the means attainable. Some form of fiscal measure is needed to 
induce ahipowners and British shipowners in particular, to repair in 
the U.K.; more particularly since every repair order placed in the 
U.K. is a saving of foreign currency and thus a valuable contribution 
to the balance of payments, 

(c) For the Malta drydocks 1969 has shown a,substantially increased 
turnover. In Singapore Keppel shipyard is maintaining its impetus 
and the commercialiaation of Sembawang shipyard has made very 
good progress. In Trinidad the year brought considerable improve¬ 
ment to the fortunes of Furness-Smiths Dock (Trinidad) Ltd. and in 
South Africa our joint interest with Dorman Long was building 
up steadily. 

8. The prospective negotiations for British entry into the E.C.C. present 
a further grave threat to the shipbuilding and shiprepairing industries. 
To adopt the agricultural policies of the Six will greatly increase food 
and other prices in Britain and with them our labour costs and the cost 
of all the products we buy to build ships. This unilateral increase in 

^ Britieh shiiibuildtngi costa (not suffered by overseas competitors) can 
pre^nte real and threat to the employment of those who serve 
the industry. 

The current rate of escalation in both labour and materials is a matter 
of concern. Shipbuilding contracu will not stand abnormal escalation in 
costs without accompanying increases in productivity. It is our hope that 
over the years the prosperity of our workpeople will steadily increase, 
butImihodarete demands unjustified by logic or incieased productivity 
can ofiiyresirtt in heavy losses followed by large scale unemployment. 
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The ilet AttEual CSeamI Mecthif oif IW BrHMi IftPcetnihri 
Trust Limited will be held on ISth June, 1970, nt 40 
Cw^le Street, Edinburg 

following are extracts from the Report of the 
Directors for the year to 31st March, 1970: 

HIGHUGMTS 1970 ^ 1969 

Total Rev^ue . tt,l4$,000 £1,695.000 

Earned on Ordinary CsapitEl ••• 13-76% 13.06% 

Ordinary Dividend . 131% 13% 

Total Assets . fi9632|000 £106,841,000 

Net Asset Value per Ordinary 

Share . 28/lld. 33/7d. 

REVENUE The Total Revenue for the year shows an 
increase of £430,000 over the previbos year and has passed 
£3 million for the first time. The United Kingdom Revenue 
has benefited from a full year*s investment of the proceeds 
from the Convertible Debenture Issue made at tbb end of 
1968 and trom the relaxation of dividend lesttatait during 
the second half of the year. Both our United Kingdom 
and Dollar Revenue were further supplemented by the 
high rates of interest available on shorirterai deposits 
throughout the year. 

As shown above the Earnings were 13.76% and the 
Directors now propose to pay, as indicated in their 
Interim Report in October, a final dividend of 7% 
making 131% for the year. 

VALUATION The Valuation of Investments, excluding 
property, amounts 10 £93,133.000. showing a reduction of 
£12,601,000 from the previous year, £6,108,000 of which 
is accounted for by the fall in the dollar premium from 
451% last year to 28i% this year. The net reduction in 
vahie of the investments is therefore £6.493,000, or 
about 7%. The Net Asset Value of the Ordinary Shares 
includes 2/lOd. of dollfir premium as against 5/- the 
previous year. 

The total net Capital Gains for the year is equivalent 
to 0.77S8d. per share. Since this is less than Id. per share, 
it is being carribd forward to next year. 

THE PORTFOLIO We have used the pioceeds of some 
sales in North America, where the short-term economic 
outlook is uncertain, to increase further our premium 
dollar investment in Japan and the Far East. 

We have increased our investment in Offshore Funds to 
around £2,000,000 of which £1,000,000 is in ftinds 
covering special North American ^tuations and the balance 
in Japan and the Far East. ^ ' 

In both the United Kingdom and North America stock 
markets have reacted from the high levels achieved in 
late 1968 and early 1969, and the leading indices on 
both si^cs of the Atlantic show sutbslaiftial falls during 
our fiitandial year. TUa his been, a vary dHtofft year 
and in tliese dreumstanoes we are pfoased lo ib^ort that, 
ignoring the" dollar premium, the fall in value of bur 
investments has been less than iHiJf that of ihe leadiag 
market indices. ’ , ^ 

DOLLAR LOANS In July 1969 a Dcfilar-Steriing 
*'Back-to-Back** Loan 7 yean was neShtiated with 
a leading United States CoicpbitidSon whereby Wq borrowed 
85,000,000 from the AmcMnita parnnt^fliib lonnecL the 
aterimg equivalent of £2,0^,000 40^ Ir Bntm lRbsiaiary. 

The existiiig $5,000,000 Euro-Dollar Loan lias ^rfomied 
satisfactorily, showing only a modest depreciation despita 
having borne a rate of interest substantially higher than in 
the previous year. 


SUiSlDlARIlS OwRe InvestniiBls continued its policy 
of investing in small to mediubi sized U.K. companies 
with good growth prospects aiM its, performance in a 
difficult year has been very sqtisSRtory in that it still 
shows a modest appreciation on bie^ecbt 

Monarch Prop^ies has made ^tij0|^i!ii||her invesloicnte 
during the year totalfing just befofh 

the end of •<pur 'flnaheial year neidiliiAMe were begun 
for the purchase of three further sditoMai properties 
for a total of around £3,000,000. These consist mainly of 
offices and two of them are in Central London. On 
completion of these purchases the total value of propehles 
owned will be approaching £5,000,000. 

FUTURE PROSFECTS Revenues Our estimate of revenue 
for the current year shows a reduction from the year 
just ended, which received substantial benefit from the 
exceptionally high short-tenn deposit rates already men¬ 
tioned. However, we expect United Kingdom revenue to 
be usefully increased with the lifting of dividend restraint 
and there should be some improvement in revenue from 
North America. Taking an overall view at this time We 
expect earnings for the full year will be such that we 
shall at least maintain the present rate of dividend.. 

United Kingdoms As already mentioned we are looking 
for a resumption of growth in our franked revenue from 
this country now that companies have greater freedom 
to increase their dividends and we expect this to be 
reflected in due course in higher market prices. ^ 

North Amerkni The economic prospects in the Uifited 
States for the remainder of 1970 are difficult to assess 
and the stock market is reflecting the uncertainties. We 
leniain confident, however, about the Jonger-teim growth 
potential of this area and of our investments there. 

Japan and Far Easts The Japanese economy in the last 
few years has shown exceptionally strong growth and 
appea-a to be soundly based. Our total interest in the 
l^r East is now approaching £2,000,000. At present over 
half is invested in Offshore Funds but we have started 
to build a portfolio of Japanese and Hong Kong equities 
which we intend to increase further over a period of time. 
We believe that investment in this area will be very 
rewarding in the years ahead. 

Australia: We regret that we are still restrained by the 
British Government from making new investments in 
Australia. We have, however, been actively engaged 
in buildiiig up a number of valuable personal contacts in 
the country so that we will be well placed when wc am 
once more free to invest in this fast growing area. 

MANAOEHENT Mr. R. M. Robertson, Manager of the 
Company since 1938, retired from that position at 31st 
March, 1970, but remains a Director of the Company. 
The Directors would like to thank Mr. Robertson on 
behalf of the Shareholders and the Board for the in¬ 
creasingly successful resulli achieved by the Company 
throughout his thirty-two years as Manager. In recognition 
of his achievementa with the Company over this long 
period, the Board has decided to pay him a gratuity of 
£5,000 on his retirement. We am 1 ^ that the Board 
will continue to benefit from his long experience^ 

The Board baa appointed Mr. M. D, Pentland 6s 
Manager from 1st April, 1970. Mr. Pentland has been 
with die Company since 1960 and has been Assistant 
Manager for the last five years. 

Mr. J. B. Hubbard, who joined Che Company in 1946, 
has been appointed Deputy Manager. 
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Tumover dimbs to £268m... .Profits 

' ‘ ^ ; I ■' '!.» , , ' i , • ‘ 'V * ' ' ' 

refiect toiler costs...Poficy bocl^tound 
to United Kingdom expansion 


Charles W. Beit/'C/7a//777dr7; 


The foUowittg are extractjnJrom the Chairmon*s 
circulated review for the year ended 3 ht 
December, 1969 . 

Turnover of Coats Patons in 1969, increased 
to £266,460,000 against £210.368,000 in t968. 
The ratio of profits (before tax and loan 
interest) to sates was 8*2% apd to capital 
employed 12*6%. The proportion or foreign 
sato, including exports, yvis 67% and of 
foreign pfohts 64%. 

Trading profits were down by 
flbproxiitiately £1,100,000 mainly reflecting 
difficulties in the U.K. and the United States. 
Pre-tax profits are reduced by ground 
£2,900,000 after absorbing an interest char^ 
increased by approximately £1,900,000. This 
faults from expenditure on expansion 
through acquisitions and organic growth 
which will make its contribution to future 
profits. Provision fof taxation is lower by 
£ 2 , 000 , 000 . 

ACQUItlTIOMS AND INVCSTMENTS 

Mr. Bell refers to the acquisition during 1969, 
and since the turn of the year, of a number of 
companies all of which have a pre-determjned 
part to play in Group strategy. In confirming 
Board policy he said the Directors had 
considered it prudent to attempt to increase 


the proportion of profits earned in the U.K. 
in order to preserve a reasonable balance 
between U.K. and overseas trading. No 
attempt would be made, stressed Mr. Bell, to 
curb foreign expansion but rather to match 
that with equivalent expansion at home. 

Mr. Bell also refers to the Board^s policy to 
reduce the previous over-heavy dependence in 
various sectors of the U.K. business on sales 
of yarn to third party converters. Although 
they woifld not, he said, seek to achieve 
complete vertical integration, additional 
converting capacity, particularly in the field of 
knitwear, and additional although only 
partial sale.through their own outlets would 
have a stabilising effect on production and 
thereby on costs. This was a policy however, 
he said which called for considerable restraint 
and judgment. 

OPERATINQ COMPANIES 

In a review of the operating companies 
Mr. Bell said: 


. J. A P. Coats established a new sales 
record. In only five markets were sales lower >- 
marginally - than in 1968. 

Wtotol. With Its trading pattern particularly 
susceptible to the textile cycle, Patons A 


Baldwins had a poor year. There was some 
evidence that the low point might now have 
been passed, 

CMIdrmii'g Wggr. Pasolds increased sales in 
1969 by nearly £lm, and successfully 
launched a new range of teenager swimwear 
and beachwear under the title of ‘Miss 
Ladybird*. Profits were affected by increased 
costs but this is considered a temporary 
setback. 


. 1969 was not a good year for retailing, 
and the results of Coats Patons (Retail) did 
not realise the potential available. Re¬ 
organisation undertaken in recent years 
promises well for the future. Jaeger had a 
disappointing year but the forward projection 
shows sales possibilities considerably in 
excess of 1969 figures. 

PROSPECTS 

1970 is an unusually difficult year to forecast 
says Mr. Bell. The main determining factor 
will be general trading conditions in our 
two main noarkets, the U,K. and UJ5.A. 
where there is as yet little positive sign of 
improvement. One is, therefore he concluded, 
in the somewhat curious position of being 
rather more hopeful of 1971 than of 1970. 


GROUP RESULTS FOR 1969. 1... ANO WHERE THE PROFITS CAME FROM 



1969 

1968 

1967 


rgoo 

£'000 

£000 

Turnover 

269.490 

210,308 

190,840 

Aiseti imployad 

174.516 

158 . 66 B 

153,630 

Profit before tix & 
lean iptereet 

22.011 

24.916 

21,121 

Profit! earned for 
ordinary sbarehoiders 

10,091 

11,364 

10,762 

Profit before tea S loeti 




interest aspereentM* 
ef eebete empleyed 

12 J 

15.7 

13.7 

Profit epmed for. ordinary 
shareholders ss 




psftsntags of there 
cepitel 

19.7 

18.6 

. 16 J 

Gross ordinsry divldi^ 
per cent 

14^9 

tl ;6 

i 3 .i 



Coats Patons' homo'd^anlsatlon—ratjaonsibla Incid^infalty for ah 
export trade in 1969 of over £27.5 million —is, indeed^ one of 


B«l|g^*e Key textile enteepr 
ebraiad wher# It ptbaisePi In^ 


Yet the is sven bigger 
ffiiflleend fisttorids in 26 countries. 


V 
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SCHllIMBERGER LIMITED 

. ■'if, ‘ 1 , ^ ' 

The following is the statement of the President, Mr. /. Riboud, which has been circulated to Shdroholdors witht!li 4 Annual Repottr^or tgSg: 


During 1968 and the first h^lf of 1969 the oil industry thrbugh- 
out the wor]d showed vigour and health. The outlook in the 0 :$. 
oil industry changed in the summer of 1969. Discussions in the» 
Congress on the depletion allowance ; threats to the oil pricfc 
structure resulting from a possible change in the import policy; 
fear of an extension of the Middle East crisis ; the campaign cm 
pollution—all these factors together were reflected in a pronounc cd 
decline of oil securities on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The vulnerabilities of the U.S. oil industry have been, over¬ 
emphasized, we believe. Basic economics arc and will remain the 
determining factor. Demand for oil products in the world wilb 
double before this decade is over. Realistic action against pollution 
will result very likely in a greater consumption of oil pnxlucts 
should, for instance, lead additive be banned from gasoline. 

The price of crude oil in the U.S. remained firm throughout the 
year and shows no sij^n of softness. Allowables in Texas vaulted 
to 68“o—the highest in 17 years. Allowable restrictions on pro¬ 
duction have lost much of their impact as many oil fields in 
America are being produced at the most efficient level and their 
flow cannot be further increased. Reserves of oil and ,gas in the 
U.S. have decreased in the past two years. At the end of 1969, 
excluding Alaska, reserves of oil in the U.S. were down to a^ut 
ten years of consumption, the lowest figure since the war ; the 
ratio of gas reserves to annual consumption has declined to half of 
what it was ten years ago. The oil industry will have to find more 
gas and more oil in the United States in the next ten years than in 
the last decade. 

With the present uncertainties in the U.S. oil industry we fore- 
rasi a 4‘’o increase in U.S. wireline logging service revenues in 
1970, probably occurring in the second half of the year. Eastern 
Hemisphere revenues will grow at the .same rate as in recent 
years, namely 15% ; this is not only the fastest growing but also 
the most profiti^le area. In 1969 net profit from the Eastern 
Hemisphere was greater than U.S. profit on wireline business. 

In January 1970 service prices were increased to offset higher 
operating costs ; our drive to reduce expenses and cut cost will 
show its full impact in the second half of 1970. 


In December Schikiml>er|^r anjbounced a ^lan to acquire 
Gompagnie des Cdmptcun. The products and business of 
Gompteuis and the features of Schlumbcrger convertible deben¬ 
tures offered to Compteurs stockholders are described in this 
report. 

The proposed acquisition of Compteurs U in line with our basic 
strategy for the growth of Schlumberger, 

We believe in the future of the oil business—more so today 
than five years ago. We believe that we will remain the most tech¬ 
nically oriented and the most profitable oil field service company. 

Schlumberger business has been and is measurement : oil well 
logging i.s the measurement of physical parameters indispensable 
for oil exploration. An EMR telemetry system or a photomultiplier 
tube, a Solartron digital voltmeter, an SIS industrial Control 
instrument are also part of the measurement technology and 
industry. 

Compteurs has been and is basically in the technique of measure¬ 
ment. 

It has a dominant position in W'estern Europe in the field of 
counters and meters for public utilities. It is a profitable and 
growing business. 

(kimbining Compteurs activities in the instrumentation, 
regulation and process control fields with Schlumberger's own 
endeavours (Solartron in the U.K., SIS in France, SOMV in 
Germany), will double our si:i;c and enable us to penetrate the 
Western Europe market more effectively. With the technical 
assistance of Schlumberger subsidiaries in the U.S:, these activilibs 
should expand rapidly on a profitable basts. 

If all Compteurs stockholders were to accept the offer and were 
to convert the debcnture.s, they would receive 940,000 Schlum¬ 
berger ^^larc.s (*r B",' of outstanding shares. plan to use Tr*^3isury 
shares now on hand and subsequently purchased to satisfy the 
conversion. 

It is our judgment that the acquisition of Compteurs will not 
dilute earnings per share in 1970 and will make an important 
contribution to the future of Schlumberger. 


FIVE-YEAR FINANCIAL SUMMARY (CONSOLIDATED) 



1969 

1968 

■ 967 

1966 

1965 

For The Year— 



(Stated in millions) 



Sales and services'. 

$420.6 

$409-» 

$369.2 

^343 ' 

$ 3 18.1 

Research and Engineering . 

21.1 

20.4 

20.6 

18.1 

‘‘>•7 

Taxes on income . 

28.5 

27-3 

20.5 

21.2 

20,0 

Net income . 

46-3 

41.0 

3>*3 

28.1 

27*1 

Cash flow . 

80.4 

72.7 

60.8 

55-5 

5**9 

Plant and equipment additions . 

59-7 

39 a 

34-8 

36.5 

36.1 

Depreciation of fixed assets . 

38.0 

29.1 

26.8 

25*4 

22.7 

Amortization of intangible asset.s . 

2.2 

2.6 

2*r> 

2.p 

2.1 

At December 31— 






Cash and short-tenn investments . 

91.0 

106.8 

74.7 

76.2 

88.1 

Inventories ... 

102.2 

84.1 

77.2 

74*5 

61.7 

Working capital . 

« 79-7 

183.6 

165.6 

148.1 

143*4 

Current ratio .. 

2.6 

2*9 

3.4 

2.9 

2*9 

Plant and equipment— 


298.8 




Gross book value . 

3330 

275-8 

258.1 

235*4 

Accumulated depreciation . 

185.0 

172.4 

* 55*6 

144*2 

131*6 

Net book value . 

148.0 

126.4 

120.0 

*>39 

103.8 

Stockholdiers’ equity .... 

344*3 

321.3 

293*6 

266.8 

252.6 


1965-1968 ResUted for comparative purposes. 


Average shares outstanding -(thousands)* ... .><>573 

Net income per share* . . ... 84.00 

Dividends paid per share* . $i.aB 

; *Adju»t^ 4 lMr.tbr^<'fpr-M} stock .splits in March, 1966 and May, 1969. 




n, London to be made av^ilabUt 
ay, tgyo during usiMiJ business 
Annual Report may be*obtained. 
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Principal Activities 



HOLDINGS LIMITED 


Pootwaar*—Preemaii, Hardy & Willis: Trueform: Saxone; LtUey & Skinner: Oolds: Mantietd: Curtess 
Dapartmental stores —Selfridges: Lewis's: Robinson & Cleaver 

EhgineeriJig—Bentley Knitting Machinery Group: Pegson: Alexander Findlay: Sears Pipework Installations 

Motor 4istrlbutioii^SMT Sales St Service: Shaw St Kilbum 

Jewellery Jk Sllverwanh—Mappin dc Webb: Garrards 

USAo^Sears Industries Inc.—Consolidated Laundries: Highlander Knitwear 


Trading Reauita 

1967/68 

1968/69 

1969/70 

Sales to external customers . 

238,215 

£ooo’s 

262,029 

* 74,799 

Trading Profits 

Footwear retailers and manufacturers ... 

10,438 

11,084 

12,162 

Departmental stores . 

5,968 

6,209 

5 » 4 i 5 

En^neering . 

5,361 

6,042 

6,740 

Motor vehicle sales and service . 

763 

1,061 

683 

Jewellery retailers and miscellaneous ... 

480 

1,151 

901 

Sears Industries Inc. (U.S.A.) . 

1,089 

• 1,321 

1,85* 

Interest . 

24,099 

26,868 

(5,407) 

* 7 , 95 * 

( 0 »O 3 S) 

Profits for the year before taxation . 

18,786 

21,461 

*1,917 

Taxation thereon . . 

(8,112) 

(io, 4 J 7 ) 

(io,79t) 

Profits for the year after taxation . . 

10,674 

11,024 

11,126 

Taxation and other adjustments relating to prior years 

1 , 343 . 

689 

(308) 

Appropriations including minority interests 

Preference dividends . 


1,145 

1,145 

Ordinary dividends. 

5,717 

5,785 

5.445 

Retained profits . 

5,155 

4,783 

4,028 


Dividend 

A dividend of 25% on the Ordinary and ‘A’ Ordinary shares is proposed in 
respect of the year ended 31st January 1970. 

Scrip Issue 

The directors are recommending a scrip issue of one fully paid ‘A* Ordinary 
share for every five Ordinat^r or ‘A’ Ordinary ^res held on 22nd May 1970 
and, subject to unforeseen circumstances, intend to recommend a dividend of 
25 % for 1970/71 on the increased capital. 

A copy of the Amual ftepori and Accounts^ including the ChaimmtCs review in fidl, can obtained on 
appUcation to: The Stcresary^ Scare Holdings Limited^ Parl^ Street^ London^ W^. 
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Group’s 

strong 

financial 

position 



Net pre-tax profit up nearly Ef m: 
Dividend raised 


Group's streamlining takes priority 


Roadstone Division rides the storm 
better than competitors 


Record turnover and profits for 
Construction Division 


Briggs Amasco have the ingredients 
for profit growth 


Padley & Venables improve sales and 
profits 


Further improvement expected in 1970 
From Sir Charles Barman's Statement 7969 


Copies of thp 1969 Report and Accounts may be obtained from: 

The Secretary, Tarmac Derby Limited, EttingshalL 
Wolverhampton, WV4 6JP 


HHHBHHHHHHh 


SNIA yiSCOSA 

SOCIETA KAIiONALE INDUSTRIA 
APPUCAZIONI VISCOSA 
SOCIETA PER AZiONI 

Head Office in Milan—Via Montebello 18 

CAPITAL LIT. 64.107,750,000 

The Ordinary and Extraordinary General Meeting of SNIA VISCOSA ^ 
was held in Milan on April 30, 1970, under the Chairmanship of 
Ing. Luigi Crosti. 

The report by the Board of Directors, after a detailed examina¬ 
tion of the international economic scene, particularly with regard 
to the chemical fibre industry, illustrated the situation of the 
Italian industry and the SNIA group. Production of chemical fibres 
in Italy during 1969 was equal to 442m, kgs., an increase of 14.2 

f >er cent. Equally, sales were increased both on the home and 
nternationai market. 

The Report wenit on to illustrate the results of the various 
Divisions and Administrative Dejpartments of SNIA, whose total 
turnover was equal to Lit, 199,200m. in 1969, an increase of 7.8 
per cent, over the previous year and calculated in homogeneous 
terms. The tqtal turnover of the Group, which includes the com¬ 
panies owned in part or totally by SNIA, both in Italy and abroad, 
was equal to Lit. 355,700m., an increase of 8 per cent. 

The improvement of the Italian textile industry in 1969 allowed 
a dhange in direction of sales from the international market 
towards the internal one. In addition, there wag a decisive 
improvement in the qualities and the types produ<ced. Thus, the 
increase in value of the turnover in the textile division, equal to 
14.7 per cent., was nPtabiy higher than the increase in quantity, 
which was equal to 8.2 per cent. The turnover of viscous fibres 
(continuous filament and staple) increased by 9.6 ^er cent, in 
value and by 3.4 per cent, in quantity, that of poTyamidic and 
polyestic yarns (liliQn, deifion and wistel) increased by 14.7 per 
cent, in value and by 8.3 per cent, in quantity, and that Of 
poliamidic. acrylic and polyester staple yarn (lilion, aelflon, velicren 
and wistel) by 24.9 per cent, in value and by 23.8 per cent In 
quantity. 

Positive results were also obtained in the chemical, mechanical 
and the defence and aerospace Divisions. Simitar results were 
shown in the remaining departments dealing with installations 
abroad, plastic matfrials, hydrocarbons, electrical energy and 
agricultural activity. 

During the course of the financial year the Company gave care¬ 
ful attention to the strengthening of two Research Centres, one 
at Cesano Maderno which was concerned with the processes 
relative to the production of chemical fibres, and the other at 
Colleferro, which dealt with processes in chemtcai, military and 
spacial production. 

The Report illustrated the principal problems regarding work 
and social assistance, and concluded wfth the assurance that the 
short and medium term programme of the Company, both with 
regard to the increase and the variety of fibres produced, was 
adequately developed. This was in spite of the dimcultles occa¬ 
sioned by increased salary expenditure which waa higher than 
the increase in productivity, all kinds of financial difficulties, 
increases in the price of primary materials, the absence of labour 
and so on. The Report then went on to review the situation of the 
associated companies and Italian and foreign share paiticipatlona. 

Finally the Report illustrated the accounts for 1969 and the 
profit and loss account, which closed with a net profit of 
Lit. 7,338m. after an appropriation of Lit. 15,823m. to ordinary 
depreciations, which allowed the distribution of a dividend of 
Lit. 130 per share. 

After having heard the latest information supplied by the 
Chairman on the activities of SNIA, the Meeting unanimously 
approved the proposals by thp Board and confirmed the members 
as follows: Inge^er Ennemond Bizot, Ingegner Luigi Crosti, 
Douor Paolo Marmotti and Ingegner Ugo Rosazza. 

The Chairman, Ingegner Luigi Crosti, asked to be released 
from office after fifty years of activity dedicated exclusively to 
SNIA, but wished to remain with the Board of Directors, In his 
place the Board nominated as Chairman Awocafto Luigi Santa 
Maria, who held the position of Managing Director. The Vice- 
Chairmen were Dottor. Paolo Marinetti, re-elected by the Board, 
and Dottor. Francesco Serra di Cassano. 

Aft the extraordinary session the Meeting unanimously amroved 
the fusion with SNIA of the followiryg companies: Fll-Snia Trieste, 
In.Te.Na., Intes, Tordtura dfi Cologno al Serio, Torcitura di 
Viuprio Veneto, Lysandra, Phalera, TOrre Sarda and SNIA SAKDA. 
Tlia «epkal of tSiese companies was entirely owned by SNIA. 
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£xtnets front the Annual Statement to SharehoUere tor 
1969 by ttffmam Shapland, Chahman. 



the next five years 


"Your Directors estimate that, subject to arty unforeseert 
contingencies, the Group pre-tax profit for the year to 31 at 
October 1970 shouid be not less than £3.4 million (against 
£2,950,000 in the previous year). On that basis it would 
be the Directors' intention to r^ompiend total Ordinary 
dividends for the year to 31 m Octolm 1970 of not less 
than 16 per cent on the Capital as increased by the 
proposed capitalisation issue" (against (he equivalent of 
14.54% for 1969). 


"In the five years to October 1969, ottr Grebp Sales 
increased from £25.7 million to £57.2 million. Having 
regard to the Increasing demand for eBrth«moving 
equipment created by the growth of the mining, public 
works and construction industries throughout the world 
and to the steps being taken by our suppliers to expand the 
range and improve the quality and availability of the 
equipment which we sell, your Directors believe that they 
must plan for a further substantial expansion in our 
business over the next five years. 


"The Directors of Blackwood Hodge balfove that the 
Group must have as its objective a turnover by 1974 of 
net less-than £100 million and that subject to major 
catastrophes and other contingencies ovar which they will 
have no control, and provided that adaquata finance can 
be obtOnad on reasonable terms, the objective of not lass 
than £1 op million of profitable turnover by 1B74 la capable 
of achievement" 

Cofiha of the full Seport S Accounte can be obtained from 
28 Berkeley Square, London. W1A 4AX. 


nit NOMTS uaetsT DWTiiimoi of uumwoMwo HURnmir 


SmithTs 



TADCA«hr«9l amiWMV fSOMIMNY UMITBD 


Record hatf-year prafits 


^ Equitjf earnings increased by 22% 

^ Interiin dividend increased to 6% 

n Forecast totai dividends— 

^ DP from 15i% to 17i% 

II Profitability continuing to increase 


H«if-y«mr to ond Mmroh 


1070 1060 1068 

£000i £000m moa 


Profit (bafore >intaraat and Tax) 1« 

AvttHrtHa for Equity I 

Intavim Ordinary DMdiand t 


*Befora exceptional Stock Profit—'1069 £a2«0(X>; 1066 £25»0C)O 



MptropoUtan Estate and 
Property Corporation Limited 

INTERIM STATEMENT 


Results for half year to 5lit March (utihtidited) 


Rents and other Income 
Net Revenue before Taxation 
Net Profit available,for 
appropriation 
Equivalent to otmihgi on 
ordinary coital of 
Interim Dividlend Payable 
24th June 

* Ad justed for strip issue 


it.aa.oos 

4,m,oeo 

•,*56^000 

17 . 3 % 


•969 

£ 

^iSyOfOod 

a, 50»3000 

1,322,000 


0.64%* 


The net profit before taxation phows an anorease ol £1,7593000 
including the profit .of The London County Freehold and Lease* 
hold Properties Limited, and the share capitd has increased 
from £16,917,000 to £24,208,000. It is anticipated that dividends 
toulling 15% vvili be paid for the year to 30th September, i 07 tk| 
compared with 1,1.0% (adjusted for scrip issue). , 

Charles K. M. Hardie, Chairman. 


An mtfrifh b^^poststi to shorfhMBt^ with th§ 

iim 4 $nd warroiai on ifia MSrd fund, ^970* 
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Bovril intensifies 
its marketing effort 


The 73rd Annual General Meeting of Bovril Limited will he held on 
J7th June. The following are extracts from the review by the 
Chairman^ Lord Luke, 

This has been a year when our well-established products, 
Bovril and Marmite have continued their growth in popularity. 
In the milk field there has been a tendency to fall back, while new 
products have proved difficult and expensive to establish. 

^ The Group profit after taxation is £646,365 compared with 
£926,239 in 1968. The Directors propose the payment to Ordinary 
Shareholders of a final dividend of 7”o and a further dividend of 
2.25% from the special reserve set up in 1966 making a total for 
1969 of 13.25% compared with 13.2747?i; in 1968. 

^ Our growing product range and the increasing intensity of 
our marketing e^ort behind our established products, as well as 
those in the new product pipeline, made it necessary to expand 
and reorganise our Marketing company early in 1969. This 
completed the reorganisation ^ our marketing and selling or¬ 
ganisations, which, after the inevitable settling>in period, are 
meeting our objectives. 

^ There has been a marked improvement in the turnover in 
this country of our proprietary products during the first quarter 
of 1970. Given reasonable trading conditions for the rest of the 
year we hope to be able to show improved profits for 1970, 



BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 



Tha internationally succaasful Forestor Sawmssterl 
dramatfoally cuts your capital, administrative and 
maintenance costs, it saws logs of any length ■ 
up to 72in. m diameter anU is powered by diese-l, I 

B atroil or electrc motors I 

o log carrier ia required. It is simple to operate 
and easily transported. It is ideal for mobile and i 
static work. I 


Forest & Sawmill Equipment (Englnaara) Limited. ' 
180 West Hill. London. 8W15. , 

Cables : PAGAZI - -London SW16 . I 


BUSINI^ IN BANGKOK, HONGKONG 
AND TOKYO. We offer reduced lat* on 


schedule Airlines OSB Travel Service, 
80 Charlton lene, London SB7. 
TelepAione: 01-858 2044. 

For further 
announcements see 
pages 5,11, 93 to 98 


SPEAKERS I Are you lookme for 
n first class speaker or entertainer 
fur your Annua] Banquet, liadles 
Luncheon Club, Literary Bocluiy, 
prise glvine, or any event ? Poyles 
Lecture Asency can offer the best 
In Lcolurea and Entertainment. 
Write for our list of speakers to 
Poytes Lecture Aaency. 121 Cbarlns 
Cross Road, London, WC2 


EUROTEC (Investigators Extraordinary)- FINAMniAl MflTIHF 
World-Wide secret Service. 01-437 4818, | ■ lUrtllWlftl, lUUHUC 

or write B.C.M. Burotec, London, 

WCl, Bnglarui. 


DIVIDEND No. 2^ 

Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend (No. 227} of fifty cents 
(50^) per share m Canadian 
currency on the outstanding 
8 hare.s of the Company will be 
paid June 1,1970,^ to sharehold* 
era of record at the close of 
business May 19,1970.' 

By Order of the Board, 

F.T. MCKINNEY 

CprponteSwereUey 

Dated at Toronto, Ontario, 
this eighth day of May. 1970 


BANKING APPOINTMENTS: Wide choice, 
all levels—wt are ^ S^allite, Tel. 01- 
240 2777 (detslla poati^. Abe. conAdentfal. 


OASSmED ADV»nSW6 
RATiS 

Appolntmente, Bueineea Notices, 
etc., lie per line, 

Dhsplayed, £0 Ss Od per elngle 
column inch. 

Education, Oouriee, Property, 
Hotels, Travel, ete*. 9s per line. 
Display, £7 lOs Od per single 
column mob. 

Box numbitar aervlce provided 
free of charge. 

Laitieet doite for acceptance 
of advertising copy. noon 
Wedneaday. 

Phone : 8188, Sat. 808. 
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APPOINTMENTS 







cbundl. 90-91 Tbttonham 1 

3iMir< 

1 Bwid, 

London WIP ODT, nom whom ^ 

partteu 










■!'.) iT^I f.TNMTTffCTI 


■OQIfOtaar with tnUdnc In 
mntiMaiMiai ei mmtini ngulnd 

gbiSSSiSWl.””"' 

AppUeanti should hsve onthuslwm 

S apply tlMlr tralnlnc to probtow 
premetlon and db^on analjm 
in and inltlafclvo to 

explon now mainoda. 

Oonitilbtttory Pension Scheme, 
l^unoheon Vouoheia. Oar AUovanoe. 
Salary by arradinnrat. 

Apply K. Clemens, FRIGS, IfTPZ. 
Drtveta Jonas, » PaU Mall. 
Xiondoa, SWl. Telephone 01.930 
0991. 


13,045 per annum, wi^h super- 
amiuniMoA under the P80a. 

Further partleutars of ^e above 
boat may be oblatnod the 

Kh.^: 


London Sohool of 
Boonomlos' 

tnoMfU^ Of London 

AppHeauans > are invited (or 
appQlnliaenit (rpm Ootober 1. 1070 
to alaeftirfiMOl SoOal Adbhirap. 
oioiy< If iM^eeOmraeadaaone of 
the Report of the HatloMa Board 

tureie will bc^l!w x £13^3,330: 
eAdieaey .bar,- x fii39<£3.i09 

a Mhr pitti £100 a year London 
Allowance. In amrertng the etart- 
tns eeJary, eonalderatton will be 
given quandoatlofla, age, and 
expenoBee. 

•AppMeattone ehould be received 
not &ter than June 33, 1070 by the 
Academic Seoretary. Ttox London 
sehool of i^nomlee, and FoAReat 
Sdenoe, Roushton Street, London, 





pricingl 


We are creating a new poet at 
Ipawioh to provide aaeistanoa 'm a eii|«^ ;ii^^ 

Tariffs and Economies Saetlpn,' angoNHlMf. in foirmiMting 
elactridty tariffs and charges to panaum^ The auecpga^ 
candidate voould be expected tpiHrogreield M pMicipi#44 
in the work of a managebiibt yitl^ 

elactiriGity pricing policy. 

Preference wifi be given to i i ^e er e jD^ #00f^^ 
e degree' or equivalent q(jaNfiq|^|j|^i. BipeMlj^.! 
margirral and othff, epproec^^ lb ooeVi^ epeobMig 
be in' edveribibe. 

Slfiry wtt tie virithin t!he'range £2,ei3-£3,2tb. (NJ.B. 
Concfitione). . 

Apf^iemions shoutd be sei?t tp: 

The Oommer^al Meiwger, Eeitem Beetricity, P.O. Box 40/ 
Wheratead, Ipewicfv IPO 2AQ by June 12/1970. 


AMBITIOUS YOUNG MEN ^ 

, (over 23) 

,^witl And ths opportunity to train for • mvwsrdlne husInpM osrssr, now 
offowd by Bntmin'v most IrnipArtant INTWINATYONAL wookly ntwapspor 
vory attntoiivo. Ttw tiiccasahji condMoto WW not only Imvo gmMtion, *'A** 
.lavoi or highor oduoadonal quallficatiiont and toma provopus mIos 
''•oKporienco. ho wN) also havo convincod us of his ShfUity' lo guccood. 


AppKcPtion forms msy ho ropMOflod from tht 
^ Sfcrotiry to tho Advorilsomont Mofigeor, Th# ieonomlgl,. |ei. Ol.aa0 esiB. 


County Boroiigii of 
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APPOIIMTMEIMTS 


Market 

Research 

Executive 


loMMiji L, y , 


Shell-Mex aiid B.P. Ltd is the marketing and distributing 
brfiMisation in the UK for all petroleum products other than 
chmfcals produced by the Shetland B.P. groups of eoaipanieB. 
Research is carried out into many different markets: petrol 
(Shell. B.I\ and National), motor oils, domestic heating 
. ^central heating and paraffin), and ^‘arious other fields ranging 
from'agriculture to aviation, marine and bitumen. 

We are Ibokihg for a man or a ^oman to take on responsibility 
for a group of research projects. This will involve foUowiog 
the proj^ts throttg|i from the birth of the idea or problem, to 
discussipns with marketing personnel and, to presenta¬ 

tion of results with Tecommenijations for management action. 
The ability to communicate effectively is vital. 

Applicants should preferably be betw'cen 26 and 85 years of 
age and have at least 2-3 years' experience of market research, 
backed up by relevant qualifications, eg in statistics, economics 
or psychology. We are prejuired to offer an attractive salary 
for a short-term contract, say two years, with the opportunity 
to esitehd this period. 

Please apply in writing quoting reference number D 650 to 

The Manager, Personnel Development Division, 

Shell*Mex and B.P. Limited, 

Shell-Mex House, Strand, London WC3. 


If statistics is part of your degree course, you 
can begin an interesting and influentipt career a$ an Assis¬ 
tant Statistician. (£1,3a7-£2,107 Jn inner London.) 

The Government Statistical Service collects, 
analyses, and Interprets information for the nation's policy 
mgk§re. Coni^equently, it needs not pniy graduates who have 
a prcdominahtly'statistical training, but also graduates in 
Economics, Social Science, or Mathematics. 

Vy^V Uie job like? 

a world of figures. You apply your knowledge to economic 
and social questions such as international trade, highways 
planning and population projection. You make use of demo¬ 
graphy, model building and manyothertechniquee, including 
advanced computer applications. There are opportunities 
for further study and research, which will keep you In close 
contact with the universities. 

You can expect to be on the £2,945 to £4,027 
scale as a Statistician by your late twenties. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF DUBLIN 




UCTOREB W jUIOR 
LECTURER IR 
ECOROMICS 

AppUoftUoni are Invited far the above 
peat. 

BaUiry aoalei; 

Junior Ueturer: £1.3BB x £66—ei.iSO 

LKturer: £1.650 x £67—£1,565: Merit 
Bar) £ 2.081 X £ 67—£2482 
Marrlate and chiUdren’e aUotiraneca are 
paid and there U a non-eontrlbutory 
roStr-type pensloA a^^me. 

Further partloulars may be obtained 
from: 

Aaalatant Secretary (Stag), 

Trinity College, 

Dublin 2. 

Oompleted aniUeatlona dhould be 
returned not later than June 20, 1870 


OuCillflCdieiAnC ^ honours dsflree 
Vd^Piaill HiCIVIOnS In.8tati8tic8, or a,subject 

Jtwebke staOtitiek. Or a poit>aTadtiata aripiMUva^ lirom^' 
. sfonal qu^tfication in statistics. Age normally 20-27. (N.& 
Ca^elshifps^ salaried one year university courses in statis¬ 
tics may else l»e offered.) Final year studpflte may apply. 

S hoi ^ler m centraclsii,>°; 

can Join on a 5 yeqr contract, with F.S.S.U. pension provision. 

;; ' Writs for full detoHs and an application form (to 

be returned by 22nd June), to the Civil Service Commission, 
23 Savlte Row, London, WIX 2AA. Please quote 661/34 





AUSTRALIA 

ROYM. SELBCURHE IRSTITUTE OF TECMHOLORY 
BEPRRTMERT OF MAHAOEMEHT 

LECTURERS 

SAURY RANRE: 

SA5.300 to $A7,300 pa., according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Vacancies exist in the following areas : 

ORfiANISATIOtt THEORY ARD BEHAVIOURAL ANALYSIS 

QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED : 

An Honours Degree or Higher Degree in one of the 
Behavioural Sciences, including Psychology, Sociology^ 
Political Science, or in Philosophy with a minor in 
Behavioural Science. 

OPERATIORS ARR QUARTITATIVE METHODS 

QUALIRCATIONS REQUIRED: 

A degree in one of the quantitative acidnees with 
experience in quantitative economics or in the use of 
the computer in solving operational problems. 

FIRAROiAL ft MARABEMEHT IHFORMATiOR SYSTEMS 

QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED: 

An Honours Degree in Economics with experience in 
financial analysts and management information 
systems. 

The Department of Management is under the direction 
of Dr B. Yuill.' It has 300 students engaged in post¬ 
graduate work. All students are engaged in industry 
or government and their average age is 25-30 yeerft 
The course is designed for a general education in 
Mansnjament studies and has • distinctive intet- 
disciplinary basis. 

Consideration will be given to the appoihtmeht of ah 
acadaiptcaily W9II qualified person (not necssserny 
in the management fisid) who comes from an under¬ 
developed qountry and proposes to return, to that 
country in two to three years time to develop msnige- 
ment educattehi'' The minimum contract period' 
be two years. 

Applications close Juns 30,1970. 

Rather titfomnation and, a Schedule of Duties edit'b* 
obtained troln the FecaomMl Branch, Box 2A76y. 
QPD Melbmirhe, 3091; Vhftpria, Australia 
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APPOINTMENTS 


General Secretary 

NEGOTtABLE ABOUT £4,000 


The Society for Promotiing Christian Knowiadge 
applicaJJ^ lor ttm pogt jrf 
who, as the-|tw ^ 11 ^ Oe ratpM^i Vto 

the Governmf aUnaoSnaot *«di 

direction of the work of the Society. 

The Society exists to promote Christian knowledge 
as a crucial part of the world*wide mission of the 
Church. This the Use of au aiipro^te 

media of coRubfhihiHiokv particular enwisia 
on literature, Including pUDlishing apd pfoemctibh 
of books ; and bookselling both at home and oveesaaf. 
The Society seeks to anticipate and meel tba needs 
of those who are looking for a faith clearly exipresied 
in terms relevant to the 1970s. 

The denerel Secretary .muet have a sympathetic 
understanding c4 and a readiiiess to become dracated 
to, the work of the Church in this fteld; together 
with the administrative and business aMUty necessary 
to preserve the financial vlabUity of the Society and 
to supervise the subsidiary management units con¬ 
cerned with polblishing, production and bookselling. 
Publlshiflg experience wouild be useful but not^ 
essential. The successful appllcam is likely to be 
between^ the sges of 35 and 45. 

The salary, which will be In the region of £4,000 
per annum, will be negotiable; as also conditions of 
service. Applications (which will be tfeated in 
confidence) should give succinct details of qualilfftca- 
tions and experience and be sent in writing before 
30th June. 1970 to'the BJnhop of London, Fudham 
Palace, London;- S.W.g. with “ S.P.C.K.** mafteed on 
the envelope. 


THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN XNOWLEDOB 


Come into 


Senior 

ReseiM^oh deicer , 
Research "Aeslsti^t 

Applications are invite'tf fdr thd ibb^ posts in the Econometric 
Forecasting Unit at the London Business School. Opportunities 
are available for thpsg who are graduating as well as those 
with considerebtb expeNerlciJfH^e experience 6r qualification 
in the genei«r field of quantinthrb dconofnics is edaentiel. 

The Econometric Forecasting Unit, under its director, Pro* 
fessor R. J. Ball, is engaged in a reaearch programme entailing 
the cohstrtictibn and use of fnaero ecdnomic rrtoddls of the UK 
economy. Members of the Unit have pobJ/shed the results 
of their work in determining relationships In the various sectors 
of the model, and in generating predictiohe from the complete 
model. They ere continuously involved in refining and extend¬ 
ing the scope of the relationehips in the models, and tn the 
problem of improving predictive performance. The models 
form a basis for research into the underlying structure, of the 
macro economy, and in determining multipliere and evaluating 
alternative policy strategies. There ie every opportunity for 
some independent research within the framework of the 
research programme. 

Posts ere eveilabte on the following scales: 

Senior Research Officer (£1,85S-£2,855 plus £100 London 
Allowance). 

^ Resagfrch Officer (£1,3S5*£1,730 plus £10p London 
AtfoWance): 

Research Assistant (£856*-£1,276). 

Position within the indicated salary - raises will be determined 
by age, qualifications and experience. Please apply in writing, 
attaching a curriculum vitae, to : 

Prof. R. J, BalL 

LONDON BUSINESS -- 

SCHOOL OO 

28 Northumbertand Avenue, ■■■ ■ i " ' ■ 

London, WC2. ^ 


development 

.t/, ■' ‘ ■ 

llie task of IBM’s.Maiiagement Devdopnientk to assist line 
nianagemesat in Assessing the effectiveness pi tHI^ganisation 
and'to implement change programmes that wil| 4 tieetthe 
needs.of both the in^vidual and the oi^auiisatidt|bt 
At IBMj'Muiagement Oevek^moit does ndis|mply mean 
mapager training. We believe that die developfijpht of 
imliyidtials can i^y be effective if it stems &oid’ krat<|gy to 

iniMve the dimate ofdiedi;^nisatic^ |s.avl)^ 1 

IBM has thto^ the ycats iimlemei^ aopPmcated 
diagnostic tedunquetitm wbadi^mis VKodtiabapi, i.e. 
Aj[ipniisd and Cohhadling, aitdttule sunnqrs,. 

fbixe-fidd aI^4ysk,etc.^ 

As a result btieoemprooKmons totjMifgemqftt pomtions, 
i^e are now looking for Mmageittieitt P e v q flfaheot Officers < 

develobment needs of 


Qfiallficfttioiis 

You should be up-to-date with thinking in 
Behavioural Sciences, and may have 
qualifications in either the Social Sciences or 
Personnel Mana^moient. You 
had some orgaifiskional exp^jOto.^^^ 
coiddetsohavd done some 
as a lecturer, discussion leader or in any 
other area where you help people to learn. 

Salary and Pro^iects 

The starting salary is up K> jC3,ooo and 
there’s every opportunity of increasing it. 
The prospects are really outstanding too. 
The list of fringe benefits includes a non* 
contributory pensjon scheme and free 
Life Assurance. 

Phope or Write Today 

The next move is yours. Either phone 
^ Uowani Gibson, Manager^ Personnel 
Relations at 9951441. Orwritetohim^ 
giving dctcdls of your experience, at IBM 
Um^Kingd^ limited, 389 Chiswi^ 
Hi^Rdad,Umd€^ liPWb^ ^ 

quottngiel^ce I KE 

B/90341. mDmfm 
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APPOINTIVIENTS 


THE O^N UNtVERSITY 


Faculty 

of Mathematics 

Additional vacancies exist in the Faculty of Mathematics tor 
academic staff who can make a strong contribution to the 
teaching and research in the faculty. The ability to work 
In a team and an interest in modern teaching methods 
would be an advantage* The faculty 1$ at present preparing 
second and higher level courses and would welcome, In 
particular, applicants with expertise In the following fields; 
Anelyals^ Computer Sdence. Numerical Analysis, Statistics 
and Topology. 

Appointments will be made at the LECTURER or SENIOR 
UECTURER level with tenure. There are also vacancies for 
short-tenn appointments for two or three years; periods 
Of secondment frcun other InstitutioAs will be welcomed. 

Applications, stating age, education, qualifications, 
experience and the names of three referees, should reach 
the Establishiment Officer (4), Ihe Open University, Walton 
Hall, Walton. Bletchley. Bucks. 


IRELAND 

Honours graduates (ar>d undergraduates) in 

Mathematics or Economics 

are invited to apply tor poets as 

Statistician 

in the Central Statistics Office. Dublin. 

There are 2 vacancies at present. 

SALARY: C1,210-£2,810 (married men), Entry up to £*1,703. 

Non-contributory pension scheme. Wido‘W8' and 
C p'hens' pension scheme. Upper age fimit; 36 
years. 

for an application form and further details write to the Civil 
Service Commission (R/XE). 45 Upper O'Connell Street, 
Dublin 1. 

Latest time for receipt of completed application forms is 
5.30 p.m. on June 16,1970. 



Vacancies exist for economists with substantial 
experience in transport research, either in roads, 
railways, ports, airpo<rts or aviation services. Persons 
appointed would have the opportunity to travel widely 
in developing countries. Familiarity with, or wiHingnese 
to learn, mathematical research techniques and a 
knowledge of French or Spanish would be an 
advantage. 

Satarlea would be commensurate with qualifications 
and experienca. Pieese send lor an application form, 
enclosing a brief statement off qualifications to: 


Transport Energy Division 

THE eCONOh^lST tNTElilGENCE.UNfT LtP 

Spanoar 

27 St ^tJaiMaiTs' flaca. London 'j^l 


a*) ^ (lo 




TJxe UnlyeMltjr 
College dr WIMS, 
Aberystwyth 

Tutor ^ ' 

S m forms quoting reference 
ue obtmnAble Crom the 
, to wbom lUI gMUca. 
ould be returned by not 
Inter than Juno 12, 1B70. 


PLANNINQ ft TRANSPOUTATION 

Tnmsiionatioii 


A leader is required for a team of transport analysts whoae 
principal task will invoiva the testina of highway and public 
transport strategies and their relationships with land use. 
This Includes the preparation of network and socio¬ 
economic data for tasting, the operation of the transporta¬ 
tion model for foreoestifig and evaluation and the 
interpretation of results for policy making purposes. 

The analytical problems are amonget the moot difficult 
anywhere in this field and applicants imiet have aubstantial 
experience in the development and application of the 
techniques of large-ecale transportation atudlae. 

Salary up to £3,430; but for an outstanding candidate with 
exceptional qualifications and exparience a salaiy within 
the range £3,600-£4,010 will be considered. (Rtf MS) 

SacM Statistics 

Vacancies exist In the Population Studies Section which la 
reaponalble for producing forecasts of the size, structure 
and social characteristics of the population In Greater 
London and for giving a general service on population 
'questions for London government. This involves research 
into the patterns of economic end social change under¬ 
lying current trends: the development of projection 
techniques and also the design of special tabulations to be 
got from the 1971 Census, and co-ordinating the require¬ 
ments of the GLC and London boroughs. 

Applicants ahould.have a degree (or equivalent) In mathe¬ 
matics, statletics, ecogomles or related subject with 
atatlatical content. An interest in applying statistical 
toehnlquaa to practtcal ptoblema la esaentfal: experience 
of workino with oomputers would be uawut but not 
essential. 

Salary for candidates with suitable experience up to £3,070; 
fgr recently qualified applicants up to £1.625. (Ref 214) 


Mi 

iTl fTTn mTTi 


Vacancies exist In a team concerned primarily with 
measurement and evaluetlon of strategic inveatinent 
alternatives for the development of greater London. The 
woik involves the development and use of planning aids 
beaed on economic and aiatiatieal analyals and math#* 
maticalprogramming techniques. .. 

Qualifications: Honours degree In Economics or a related 
Urban Development dlaclpflne or a numerate dldelpfihe; 
or at least two years' experience In Operational Reaearoh« 
An acquaintance With mathematical programming and 
ability to use a high leval computer language an adN^aplaM 
Salaries ^p to £1,625 and £2,550 according to quallficMlpn| 
and experlend#. (Ref M 


ApfiUetitlQii fotmtt rHwnabta by IS June from the Jmnt 


DSictor,C 
The Cowl 


OjC 


^ ^Ptannfnsend Trrnisportetlm (Alh' 
U Pfssse etisU reference No. e/poi 
isbNngmade. 

6RRATER LONDON COUNCIL 
OepMflineiil #f Plamilnfl A 
Trafiepoitalloii 
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APPOINTMENTS 



to American AS 
dtfi^cAA Me? courses g^fying 
tor Ameelnsn College , freshman. 

ffl8g"^..'r?'(RSf ssssi 

AN notable for those seeking to 
^tm mttt degree At a Biitleh Unl- 
Nrslty. 

Cbllege. wUeh will be predomln- 
Mtifr resldentla], can take a very 
number of day students 

Mtuated In a Cotswold village 20 
hdles south-west of Oxford, Alves- 
OOC will during weekends provide 
Miportunities for students to make 
feudy vlNts to cultural centres In 
IQuthern England, and can also 
Offer VAOatlon study tours lor 

S idents not going home for their 
lidars. 

Faculty includes British and 
Amenoan University graduates. 

Fuller particulars and application 
forma obtainable from Mrs Miriam 
Porter. MA. Dean of Btudenta. 
Alvsaoort Cbllege, Oxfordahlre, 
■N^and. Tel: Carterton 7464. 
















Applied Economics and 
Business Studies 


AppMcaMona are Invited for a new 
post, establlMied 
with the Inter-t 
for Higher Bduonttoit 

overseas unlvsriLUes. of 




U 

Lcct 

E1.340-£3,a60 

ureie Is 

and U 

a broad] 

870 






Intematiosal OrgasiMtion 


requires 


Mjcatiohs officer 


The of 'Consumers Unions is looking for a man or 

woman ‘wim journalistic experience to edit its magazines, publica¬ 

tions and rep^r^; end to co-operate closely with its Information Officer. 

Candidates, prefsr^y graduates between the ages of 25 and 40, should have a 
sound grasp of eponomlc principles, a lively interest in consumer affairs, and a 
working knowledge of French or German in addition to English as first language. 

«r'. 

The Publications Officer will be expected to live for much of the year in The Hague, 
but s^hould be prepa|;ed to travel. A competitive salary will be paid, and there are 
favourable arrangemlints regarding expenses, holidays and superannuation. 

Please apply, gfiving:details of career and qualifications, to the International Sec¬ 
retary, Consumers' Association, 14 Buckingham Street London, WC2, not later 
than June 13th. 


SHAG (Slider Housing Aid Centre) requires 
Prof ffiihfM ^inistretive 
and AeeejNMey Staff 


SHAC fo A centre wSilch seeks to give 

Adviqe Ahff.Atd ffg fAinUF ;wlth a housing pnfolexn. 
Add ther^M deal* . with: A range of actlvlliee In 
the hoMhig Asld« 

The increasing volume and oompleKity of progeny and 
Anancial admlnictralldil hgought about the following 
appoiatme n ta^ ' 

tiMIfNr, Ost-lf-UAlMl SelMNM 

DepaHment oipekiaftN aod .administers a scheme fo 
tatoiifiN igttli bahlo liouirtng problems out, «ff 
London and Into a provincial environment. 

THR MANAGER will apply vigorous and competent 
leadenhlp to this newly constituted Department. He will 
devise and initiate administrative ayttems, plan further 
growth, undertake supervision of .some provincial offloea, 
and create follow-up and feedback syatems. The 
- appointment fo baaed In London, ttuMigh there wiU be 
some travel, eandldaus should be aged at lefiet SO. 
They should be of graduate calUbre or profesefonally 
'' qualiffed (ACZ8 or a similar profemJooal skill, 
prcferdbly). They ntust have had sound eKputence at 
senior Administrative level in a subetaoual orgaolaiUon. 

STAHTINO SALARY ffB,0OO-CS,ISOO. niffsIlhMe. 
C/OHc. 


Fiaueiil HecoMtast 

The Family Homing Aosoolatlon now ffwng and 
admiMsters property valued at acme iSlni^ Thtd^ ffgurc 
will iMive' incroaeed fo £4«n by the end oC.thf yeaiv naff, ; 
probably, doubled again by 1B72. Them W a crudd 
Oash Flow exceeding £3m, of wfaKfo . BciH; ffotl 
reproeente a substantial part, 

THE FINANCIAL ACCOFNTANT who mpffida tS the 
Flnatwlal Director (who will be entirely moffUMlMe for 
the financial management of FHA) wlirff|Mnffvm‘'%gnlk • 
aa Chief Aeeoualant «f a major property csmffnnF uMlim 
3 yMUs* time. Hie duties for FHA wUt ffMludji htt tiw 
Cost Accounting, the production of quarlcl^ .Boowtoti^; 
and flnancial planaing, and partlelpaUOB'.fo 
inetallatlon of oomputsrited aooounUng sifficflg* pfo 


additionally, produce quarterly management acoounta lor 
BHAC 

Onndldates will be qualllied ACC A, ACA or 
AIMTA, and, eepeciaUy if newty quaUAed. shdutd 
have gained experience with a large pipofeaslonal Arm 
or a subetanlial orgmnisatloa. He ehould be aged 22-30 
and should be consciously developing management and 
social skills rather than *' departmental " ones if he le to 
keep on top of the rather special demands of ^le POet. 

CTARTINQ SALARY ap to Ujm, aegdtigible. 

C/Wb. , 


AbilsistrffiVN Offinr 


This Officer is tequired for a central liaison function. 
His prime objective is to ensure efflelent admtnbsinuilon 
of the Centre. 

He will do this : , ^ 

a> by devletog aod ,, Imiilenghting now or ffutewnt 
admlnUtrativs procured, Or iffiavNhIhl:existing 

b) by^omrhaailiiff idU oBIm ilotail," edd 

The AdmintetraiilN Officer eiffR rank «s a Pepa rtmow t 
Hegd, and, ,Mks dhiMq, #tlt report to the Dlrootor of AHAiC 
CindMatce muet hF ptofoMlcnaliy 
ACIS or sUnllar) dhiff^muSt have a pi^n reCDtH hi 
Admlntstration and flyitenM. Sxperleocs of social 
and a knowledge of apeiai leienoe wowM he an. affiit. 
They muet have the ,ed|Mielty for being seen to As 
,eQaipctsnt-~^thoujgh' ahoM on eelf-safoeia, and able ,to 
aoit the priortt^ffDoi the mesaeittUiiB. 


total Authormeo; Tbcm hr a giMa, Mhridieei, pM 

S and20tv.weeifo*aiiaiiailwMdiiFr . 

wrhO to A. X. JUmagHTlcmTB LTD., AO tea 
Lcadon «^A lOffTriTuto^s tt-TM MM MMI 
or ffX-TSdim <anto a.so Rm,; ^tor.agpliaotion feiivu 
Duoto tsf ercnee 0/ffff/BO. YqniP 4ri«iffUty wltt not M 
■tfioijigied wRhout pcfRlHlqOu . 


udthout pcHRlHlqOi. 






niOFC88lOil4l. Atib MAtiAC'eMENt SfLECTtON 
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University of Durham 

Department of Economic 
HiUory 

Apphcatlon« are invited' tat the 
poat of LECTURER IN icO^MlO 
HISTORY from October 1; MW, or 
MCh earlier d«te aa may be 
arranged. Prclerred areaa of 
tntereat Include the Brttlah 
economy during the late nineteenth 
and twentieth eenturiea and indue- 
triallaation on the continent. 

Staary on the acale ei,i240-£a,Sfi0 
p.a (under revlew> plua F88U 
benenta. 

Further parUcuIara from the 
Reglatrar and Secretary. Old Shire 
Maiil, Durham, to whom appMea- 
tlona (three copieai. naming three 
reftrcea, ^ould be aeni by June 
aa, i97(J. 


EDUCATION 


Home study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Boon) LL.B. 

and other external degma of the 
University od London. Specially prepared 
eoureea for the Federation of Stock 
Exchange!, for Accountancy, Company 

‘ Ihp^ShJy cmiraBfin - 


OMinVln ' 

WiSStoAty^f dd^^ior ad^ce/WtsiS 
Bubjecla In which Intareawd to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. Oi»). 8t. Alhuit. 

or call at 30 Owen Victoria Street. 

London.’8C4. TO. 01-SM mi, 

I Founded IfilO.) 


For further, announeemente 
see pages 6. 11, 92 to 97 


8 ROUP WORK SHOP " EXPLORING 
UMAN CONTACT,” verbal and non¬ 
verbal aenelUvlty tnUnlng and eneoudter 
gtuupH for bualneMmen, peraonnel 
managere. teachera, doctora, aodal workera. 
riuraes. atuclenta. urLiatii and all otheru 
Intcreated in education, communicationa, 

g gr.'>up und inter^gruup actlvltieN. Day 
eetlngs June 27lh at National Inatltute 
r Social Work Training, July 18th. 

Augutt' 16th. £3 each lAMadtng tontm 
letudenta 3 (Ib)- For full detatla aend SAE 
to LObateln. (B>. 41 Copthall Oardena, 
Twickenham, Mtddteaext 


Bead for a degree at home 

Postal tuition f.>r London UnlversUy 
■xte^al Degrees. BA. BSc(fieon). etc. 
and Dtplomaa, OOE ”0” and ”A‘‘ leteia, 
iipd profeasiuiial career exams l^essons by 
po.*it to a personally planned programme, 
individual guidance by graduate tutors. 
Modernie fees, payable by inst'ilinent.<i. 

(8 years of sucoe'a! Write today for FREE 
Proapectiis to Wyndham Milligan. MBE, 
MA. principal. Dept C.A 3, WOLSEY 
KALL. OXFORD. 0X2 UPK 


Kingston Potytechnic 

One week course 

MPITM MVESTNENT 
APPHMSM. 

June 22nd-26th 

Apply: 
Management 
Kingston Polytechnic, 
Pemtiyn Road, 
Kingston upon Jhames^ 
Surrey. 

Tel: 01-546 1127. 


j®.Ou)en^ 

A PROUD MEMDfR OF THE SWAIN OROUP 


Intodays 
unceit^ 
wc^... 






( I 


Distinguished for ^rvice 








1 


aninvestm^in 

theHALIFAX 

makes good soise 

f' "' / . ' 

In an uncertain world, the security of .die Halifax 
is especially reassuring. As nearly two millkm in- 
vtttois know u> their money in the HDlifis 

is safe... with added interest it grows steadily... 
and is readily availdib^wheneseedieyiioedit. And 
sdiat could make better Aenie thm that ^ 








tuy.iF 

buIdi 


IFAX 






VESTEIUU^HUE. 


|IJ 


> A mtmbtr cf tht Bt^t^ng At to tt t ttbm 


iT.«iHini?Kn. B*mM. t.i. MiaMM 


» aim iifc «« mi 
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IN A STANDARD LIF£ WITH PRDFITS PDLICY 


A COMPREHENSIVE RONDS SYSTEM 

A system which combines the solid, ever-increasing protection of reversionary bonuses 
with the 'equity' participation of special claims bonuses. 

RcyfifSiOllflry Bonus The flexible, twa-rate declaration has greater cumulative effect than an 
ordinary compound bonus system. For the year ended 15th November 1969 in the U.K., the 
rates were 70/-% on the sum assured and 100/-% on attaching bonuses. 

SpOCinI CIniinS Bonus Pioneered by Standard Life from 1963, this type of bonus, payaUa.. 
on claims by maturity or death, gives a direct share In profits from investment in the equity 
market. At present the rates of bonus in the U.K., calculated on the sum assured and attaching 
bonuses, vary from 1% for policies effected in the year ended 15th November 1987 to 35% for 
policies effected on or before 15th November 1943 with a maximum of 100% of the sum assured. 


WHICH RIVES RESULTS LIKE THESE 


Exan^les of with profits endowment assurances taken out at age 30, maturing in 1970 


£1,000 policy effected in 

1946 

195Q 

1955 

1960 

Term in years 

25 

20 

15 

10 

Sum Assured and Combined Total Bonus £2,510 

£2,161 

£1,776 

£1,424 

Total Premiums Paid 

£863 

£87S 

£890 

£951 

Effective Gross Annual Yield 

13.1% 

13.7% 

13.8% 

12.0% 


Note: The effective yield is calculated on the assumption that income tax was paid, at the actual standard rates 
experienced during the term of the policy* Ufa assurance cover of oourstr provided in addition throughout^ 
term. All figures relate to policies effected in the United Kingdom. 


t ''' ■ 

pasat 

n Sfandapd Uto 

ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Ettablishcd 1825. Assets exceed £750,000j000 
HeadOfncerSGeoigeStiee^Edinbui]^ 
BnutdiesthioughouttheUiUtedJHlagcum, 
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NEW YORK^S 


COCOA 




limiiiitiiilitliiiisf 


A JUmt lm lats 4 th quarter 
” iqSssbouiqhabaarf^. 

© OcMar 1M - be prepared tor 
st^pHedine. 

© Decambtr 1969 - lower prices in 
first quarter 1970. 

For over a quarter of a qmtury, 
this is how our basic research 
had enabled us to anticipate well 
in advance a major reveml in 
the price trend. It is typical of 
the commodity work performed 
by us for many large corpora¬ 
tions in industrial and agricul¬ 
tural commodities. 

Our activities encompass a 
broad range of commodities, 
many of which may be of par¬ 
ticular ihterest to you. We 
invite your jpquiry on your cor¬ 
poration lert^rhead, addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiory pf Industrioi Commodity Carp. 
122 East 42fld St., NiW York, N.Y. 10017 

Cibit: ICONOSIAM TtlArtMMt 2 t 2497 <IS 42 


S^cc^mmoduikiom 
iefA trmiHent 


I MADISON AVENUE AT 76th SI. 
" NEW YORK, N.Y, 10021 

( CABLE: THECARLYLE 
NEWYORK 
TELEX : 620692 


MONTHLY 
AVERAQ& 
ACCRA 
N.Y. SPOT 


c c e 



STtb YsarWoild Wide Service 


Ciii A Unique Floating Rig drills in 

"j ■ al: #“■ deep water. 

Transworld Rig 61 was launched on 

i 26th Jan. 1970, six months after its 

r, n keel was laid In Sas€bo Shipyard. 400ft. 

long, 58 ft wide and 23 ft deep Rig 61 
, , will displace about 11,000 DWT.^ The 

^ legs are 160 ft high, with a footing af 

A. each base, and the distance between leg 

■ ‘ : J centers is 270 ft. On the job the main 

. / hull will be about 30ft above ^ater 

‘ ^ level; providing a stable drilling platform 

^ I ^ ' ■-“'I 1 : ^whatever the wind and sea conditions. 

I I I Casing will extend as far as 600 ft 

I • ./ /; ^ . ; down.to the seabed. Drilling and pipe 

t; work can be carried out to depths of 

V 20,000ft. Rig 6rs unique design and 

; ship-shaped hull increase mobility 

"vand'permit .fastei: .towing times^i^.and 
^ cut the cost of moves. Designed by 

Transworld Drilling Co. of U.S.A., this 
unique vessel will be ready for delivery 

Sasebo Heairy Mustries Co., Ltd* 

HIABOTMCI: ToLyo. Jc^pon Tolax' );K4345 SSKOOCC Coble-Addr. U 1 . SASERQOOa 

FURTHIR inform at ion- SIEEL structure lAI E5,1 :ANA6tl^ 
SAfiaO SNIPYARDf Nogoiuki. Jopon Tdex. ;4«2.I9 “bA&EHOOOCF SAS" Coblr- Addr«s^; 
SASLBODOCK'bAStbO 

OVlRStAS OMiCiSiG London OffkoiBinhppjiguii Houie,flO Brifiopiqott. London, E.C ?,EnyUmd Tclox, 23591 "SA5EBODOCK LON "UK Cuble Addr<>tt:&A$EROOOCK iONbONtC2G#lowTOf4 
Officoi n Broddwi.^ N,w rork. N Y. 1P3C4. USA, T«le* 421075 SASEBO NEWYORK" USA CobU- Addr«is SASEBODOCK NEWY0«K □ Hon« Kong Offtcoi Hong Chonq Bldg., .5. Oo*m'» 

' Road. Conirtil. Hong Kong Cubto Addrots SASEBOOOCK HONOKONG O 0 »Io Agonfi NIELS EBBESEN ^ CQ Kail Johmuqt I3fi. Oilo 1, Norwciy Tckxi 4675"EBBESMlr OSLO" NORWAY 




RMOdtered w a Rewipmr, Authored u Boooiid Cloio Moll. Pool Offlot Dtpt, OUowa. Pimitd in Bnfliuid tor llo^ool ProM LM (Web-OffMt KMvui^L mrloo^ I%S*Si«S'^iSmijSc 

tiMMinv aaMli/kn 11 UiA*iruil-iAfl hw Rf m,.manl,a Olnah J> Ai-naa T.lil 1*.Mi4nn Biih1l«ha.l liw VAMn«,M4a* Wa.uanan*v t 4*4 M flt RtrABfc T*\n4fnfi Nlttl ^ViwOlkanB Ol.BlO BIM. P0B«OO- 
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STOCK PRICES AND YlEliDS 


BRintH PUt4M 


$avlngt ftondi 3% 
Exch«flu*r 6»*% 
British ElMtrlc 1% .. 
Funding 4% 
Savinis^Bonds 
Britlin Eltcerlc ri% 
Fundtnf6't% 

British Transport 3% 
Funding S% 

British Gas 3% 
TrOasury 
Troaiury 5’i% 

War Lean 3*s% 
Ceasela2's% 



.frioa, ' 

Ftiea,^ 


M?y 



20 , 

27. 


I9W 

W. 

lW-70 

9rs 

9r»ii 

If7| 

9i"« 

96*s 

lMB-73 

90 

69*s 

IHMO 

97»* 

97*1 

I96B-75 

8t»ii 

8l*s 

l«7A-7f 

«6<4« 

6E*s 

l9BS-ir 

Wu 

7A 

l97B4a 

46*4 

. 46's* 

1993 

«9«. 

: 48% 

I99B*9S 

42<t 

42 

I995<9E 

73'h 

73% 

^008-12 

Al 

40*a 

&r 1952 

37* 

34*4 


27 

24% 


GroMBiid. 


INteHATIONAL DO^MI BOBiM 


Adropert de Paris 

^^inNjgsh^Tolophona , 

Wdiranu 7% 

HlB Samtnl Cx Warrtnu 7% 

Qnowkiand -i 

Houses Cum Warrants 7*i%. 
trust Houses Ex Warrants Pi% ' 
Uidted Merchants 9% 


; Ust-.w«ok^_' TWi^waak''» ' 
prtaaa 


' JiP*** WO W : 


Frida. Chanfe YMd 

3?if70 vilk 


Electrical AllikHo 
AvE.G. 

ASEA 

Am. Tel. A Tol. , 
B,I.CC. 

Breem Boweri 'A‘ 
CG,E. 

Chlerld* filactHic 

Comsat 

Oauea 

Electrolux‘B* 

UM. Erleciofl 'B' 
Can. Elcperie 
GEC.EB 

Gen,T«LAE(ee. , 

HltacM 

Hoo*nr,'A' 

Ini. Gomputars 
Int. Tel. A Td. . 
Maphlfies Butt , 
Matsushlu 
Phlttpt Lnp. Win. 
WpMry, 

bca ' . 

HodlffOtion 
RaVroila Ftrtons ,> 
Simndns 
Sony 

'Spa^ Band 
1pomion«Heust. 
Thorn Electrleal 
Western Union 
Waaunhst. EL 


♦/4's.: S-a' 






























mciw chmm 

on 

\m o^oofa 


viwiBi. 


Pitch Lovott 
GonofilPbodt 

VflWrll IWw 

GImo 

HtH» 

Krifteo Corp. 

VOfw^ 

Moeu 

Naciio 

Porrtcr 

ProcurGwhWo 
lhnfca«Ho»)l 
RtcfcHit A Gotm. 

^itylo 
Unifm 
UnHm 
UnItovOr NV. 
UnHad Btseuiu 


Motor*, JUrcnlk 
Auee. Enginrg. 
BLMC 

Beolnf 

dcowtlcr Tract 

Chrytior 

Ckroon 

Oiimlor-B«fn 

Dowtjr Group 

Ounwp 

Sh<bda) 

Gtn. Oymmlcx 
Gtn. Pfo. (Un.) 

Sld4al«y 
Honda (EDA) 
KomitMi 
Lockhotd 
J. lucM 

Mhmv For|uien 
. HcDonnotl Douflu 

MMiottn V 
Nlnantioior 

ftOOCM^^I* *A' 
Smkht Iftdun. 
Sc«yr<Oml«r-Pch. 
Toyota Mocort 

Unitod Aircraft 

:- 

▼owiwiwn 

Volvo 

Wanland 

Wllmot-Braadan 


Ofllco Equip.. Mioco. 
Canon Camara \ 

Eaitman Kodak I 

Fuji Photo 1 

Gaviart Photo. f 

Gaitatnor 'A' 4 

Nippon Optical ^ 

Olivocti Priv. I 

Oialld 3 

XcroK I 


43/3 

Popor A Publlahloi 
Bowatar Paper 

43/9 



British Printing 

Buns! Pulp A f. 

6/3 

-l/l'i 

Ah 

13/- 

l/IO* 

23*1 

Crown Zallsr. 

S26H 

^1*4 

21/6 

DRG 

21/6 

1/3 

6/4>i 

Invartik Paper 

6/4't 

1/4*. 

27*4 

MecMlItan Bl. P. 

SC. 25*1 

-1*1 

14*1 

McGraw Hill 

Si4*i 

—i'l 

21/- 

Newt of the WId. 

21/6 

2/3 


Pearson Pub. 

rt/6 

-6d 

Penguin Pub, 

Read Group 

37/6 

39/3 

u 

i [ 

m 

W. H. Smith 'A' 

ti/6 

1/6 

14^ 

Thomson Organ. 

14/9 


43/1 

Wiggins Taape 

50/- 

-Ih 


CaplM A Coumiat 11/9 

Hamnwram. ‘A’ 95/- 

Uiitf Socumio* 21/9 

Lon. March. Sact. IO/7'» 

Matropohtan ^ A Pty 19/i 
St. l^rtliM 

$. G. Immobllairo L.»H*4 

Star (Gt. Britain) Wl't 

Sleek CMvaran. 9^ 
Trafalgar Homo t7/4>« 


AIHIiwairShlppli« 
AfOorion Alrtlnas 
BHt. A Comm. 
Cammall Laird 
Cknard 
PufflOM Withy 
HariamtA W^ 
Japan Air Lines 

Udkhania 
Oaaan Staamanip 
Pan American 
P.AO.OaM. 

Swam Huntor 
Swiaitir (Bairar) 
TWA 

Uniaad Airiinai 


'Si£f 


Galarlai LaApatto 
Gaiorlat Pnelos 
Grattan Ware. 
C.T.A.AP. 
GUS'A* 

Homo of Praior 
Innowalien 
tot. Scorat 
Kantadc 
j^fhef 
LaRodouca 
La Rlnaaoanta 
Marks A Spancar 
MKMihoahi 
MonCfpmary W. 
MyarEmporiom 
Nadcarman 
Nouvtilii Gala. 

O.K. Bazaars 'A' 
PrIntafflM 
Provid. Clochf. 

Sears Roebuck 
Taace Stores 
United Drapery 
Woel^rch 
Tuitllaa, Clothing 
AK3CO 
BurUnfien 

Carpmi Incarnatlonat 
Carrinimn A D. 
Coau, Ptns. 
Couitauids 
Genasco 
Eng. Calico 
Snii Viicosa PrIv. 
Stavans, J. P. 

Tallin 
Toray Ind 
West Riding W. 
Wooloombars 


Brk. Amur, Tob 

89/- 

•fl^id 

5-1 

Carraru 'B' 

4/i 

e<5 

Gatiaher 

21/3 

'V7 

-3d 

IS 

Imperial Tobacc. 

- 3d 

6 5 

Rembrandt 


... 

l <2 

Uttntlas/Rolla 

Cansdlin PatiAe 

KSVi 

- 1*1 


Chubu 

y. 6 io 

-3 

7-9 

Chugeku 

Y.700 


71 

Coni, Edison 

^B^ 

-1*4 

7>7 

E.B.E.$. 


6 'S 

Intercom. 

Pr.B.I674 

-B 6 

6>9 

Kansai Elac. P. 

Y.639 

+6 

7-8 

R.W.E. 

0.154 

-.5 

5 2 

Tokyo Elac. Power 

Y.6i5 

-12 

B-) 

Tok^ Gas 

YJ 6 

-3 

70 

Imraat. Truaca 
AINanca Trust 

27/6 

- 1/6 

3 3 

Atlas Elac. 

lb/9 

»l/9 

4-5 

B.E.T. DaN. 

15/6 

60 

Briclih Aiiats 

9/9 

■-2/3 

23 

Cable A Wiralais 

17/6 

19/1*1 

-1/9 

4-1 

Foreign A Col. 

- 2 / 1*1 

30 

Globa Inv, 

17/- 

15/7*1 

-1/9 

4 3 

InduMrial A Gan. 

-1/4*1 

5.5 

Mercantile Inv. 

6/7’t 

-1/0*4 

6 0 

Robeco 

n.2fl(2-4 

« 8-2 

5 1 

Rolinco 

FI.IS 8 9 

-a 

1-3 

Wlun Inv, 

11/6 

-V3 

30 

Mlacallonaoua 

Air Uquide 

Allied Yp. 

Fr.962 

-10 

2-5 

e/4*i* 

■-l••d 

6-6 

WllUem Btird 

U /6 

' V) 

9-4 

Beitobell 

2 V-* 

- 1/6 

f'l 


H«ii^ MarkGl IndicBtori 


StorlinQ WMktnod again dunng the week, touching • four-month 
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•lightly; tho preaaura of demand in thia market, in turn was again 
widoly ettributad to antleipatory borrowing by Amorlean banka 
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We’f c brewing more tham 
coffee in Colombia. 


Mjinufacturers 
Hanover is an 
international 
bank. 
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AsapassengeronJbqpanAIrlinesjim 
a pleasant duiy\^ Mailt jott to be veiydfemaiidiiig 

of your htistesa Ask her to do things for youf 
fetchyouasecxindpillovs another t^ass of champagne 

your fewtwirite magazine. Becauseit& second 
natureibrher to enjq^kxikuigidt)^ 

Which inaliesafiigh^aiijrMhere round the 
ivithjb^ian Air IJnes ddi^itfid fbryouboth. 















You know the three guys on the road 
to Oz. The Lion without the nerve. The 
Tin Man without a heart. The Scarecrow 
without a brain. 

We were like that in steel in 1950. A 
424,000-ton-a-year open-hearth weakling, 
Without a blast furnace to our name. 

Those were the days when dozens of 
Japanese blast furnaces lay idle. 

Business was rotten while everyone 
daydreamed about wizard sales, 
green profits and steelworks big 
as Emerald cities. People thought 
we were out of our minds when 
we took off the fairytale glasses 
and faced up to realities by 
building our own modern 
mill and furnace. 

It took courage to face 
the criticism. But we had 
the guts to be the first 
steelmaker in Japan to 
more than just update 
antiquated equipment. We ' 
forged ahead with construc¬ 
tion of an integrated works at 
Chiba: first in Japan. 

Integration gave us what we wanted: a 
heart. To pump production and profits up. 
(Chiba capacity: 6 million metric tons.) 

As production spurted and demand kept 
pace, we started thinking. We calculated 
increasingly rigid specifications from 
customers, growing computations from 
orders, concurrent production problems 
and acute labor shortage. We decided we 
needed brains. 

So we asked Univac. And, in 1954, we became 
the first steel company on earth to computerize. 

1969. Mizushima. New integrated worte in 2nd 
phase. Mizushima’s got (1) docks to accommo¬ 
date 135,OOODWT cmriers: we were first in Japan 
to s^ raw materials cost savings m chartering 
combined cargo carriers. (2^ The 2 blast 




furnace, at 63(X)t/d capacity. (3) Japan’s largest 
continuous casting machine. (4) 160-inch plate 
mill with 75-inch back-up rolls: computers 
(and X-ray gauge) see through plates to guar¬ 
antee precise dimension/temperature/quality. 
These are part of the progress that projects 
Mizushima to 7.5 million metric tons in ’70. 
Two future phases will boost capacity 
to 10 million, and make Mizushima a 
steel world Oz. 

Figures like that make it hard to remember 
we’re not seeing things through tinted 
glasses — everything’s so rosy. Our 
gross profits, investment-return, opera¬ 
tional economy have led the industry for 
10 years. Our central research labs opened 
this year, and coordinate nation-wide in-plant 
R&D for improved steels. And our vision 
isn’t rimmed in by steel, nor by Japan. 
We’re in can and construction materials 
manufacturing; and in on joint ventures 
in more than a dozen nations. 

r And we’re not so blinded by success that 
^ we let criticism color the necessity to cut 
out vestigial steels or outmoded operations. 
We break with traditions to do so. 

But then, we’ve never been an 
‘orthodox’ steel firm. Not in 
the narrow, steel-rimmed- 
spectacles kind of way. 
And no one can accuse us 
of being a hippie-type 
company, saucer-eyed and 
stealing after rainbows. 
We have arrived. 

Our initial 
and continuing 
aggressiveness; 
vast integration, computerization experience; 
constant innovations: These are reasons 
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Ireland on the brink 

The extremists who have assaulted 
Mr Lynch in Dublin arc the 
mirror-imaRC of the men threat- 
cninR the governmem in Belfast. 
Moderation is indivisible in 
Ireland, page 14. 


Peru shudders 

The latest Peruvian disaster 
emphasises the need to ensure 
that buildings, houses and dams 
ill developing countries arc made 
more eartliquakc-proof. li‘s an 
international effort thatV'Wantcd, 
page 27. 


The man for the crisis ? 

Britain does not have the strong 
economy Labour claims, but is 
plagued by its worst crisis of 
wage inflation since the war. Both 
major parties are promising that 
they would do nothing about this. 
The bc.st economic argument for 
Labour i.s that it would probably 
quickly break this promise. The 
better economic arguments for 
the Cnnserx^atives are that they 
would probably restore some 
incentives for risk-taking and 
industrial investment, and would 
make desirable reforms in trade 
union law, page q. Where every 
vote will count, page 12. The 
campaigning of Wil.son, Heath, 
Rrowm and Powell, plus the odd, 
pas.sing is.sue—and how the polls 
have j)lumped for Labour, pages 
17-25. 



Hints of peace 

Mrs Oolda Moir ha.s given 
America and Russia a chance to 
conjure a seirlemcnt out of the 
growing Middle Ea.st violence, 
page 13. 


Wallace again 

The primary elections suggest that 
California may have .stopped 
mov'Jng right, but George Wal¬ 
lace's Alabama has taken a 
deci.sive step in that direction, 
pages 41-42. 


The water’s fine 

The Canadian dollar is floating 
painle.ssly in the international 
exchanges. What happens to it 
has worldwide implicatioivs, page 

58 . 
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economic knowledge sis well as out knowledge 
of particular induitdek/ 

rxc^n^c of views here is brisk, public 
and made, in the council and litdef Neddies, 
by peoj^e who between them have 10 make 
a goO!# many of; the key political and 
industrfpl rcsalities of life.—Yoms faithfully,. 
I Fred Gather wood, 

1 Director-General 

I^tional Economic Development Office 


mental rcait^ Idf, ifte M 

into the EEC. Neither of tne 
this country hai seryiS^tp 

politics, or to \^rld polittotyidl wC mmy, 
by taking the politjlcailly easi’cr j^h pf/Cop- 
ccntratijig ott iion«^provftjbH( 

If economic^^ion Et 

all, it cannot remain subject to nadbnal veto. 
A majority voting system of some sort is 


Economic Debate 

Sir —You hanker (April iiih and May 23rd) 
for an economic forum, other than Neddy, 
to raise the Icvd of economic debate and 
also to act as some counterweight to the 
Treasury. You also give the impression that 
the fields of economic debate in Washington 
arc much greener than those in London. All 
bodies have their limitations, but 1 really 
do think that you underestimate the 
advantages of the Ned council (representing 
government, managoment and unions}, the 
indepciidctM Ned office and 23 little Neddies. 

In a talk Which I had last week in Wash¬ 
ington with one of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, he made >ihe point 
that they had no forum and no machinery 
through which to deal with management aud 
labour on wage-price guidelines. The Ned 
council is. such a forum and I have no doubt 
that this subject will shortly be debated again 
in this forum. 

On the same day 1 talked to one of 
the senior economic advisers to the Secretary 
of the Treasury and he complained that he 
had no access to t*he most vital information 
of all, what was happening in the economy 
” tight now ” and especially how the new 
factors differed from those past relationships 
on which his economic models were based. 
Because of its strong industrial links, 
especially through the little Neddies, Neddy 
does have such access. This is still not so 
fully developed as we would like, but it 
dues at least lead us to question conventional 
economic wisdom muOh more .diarply and on 
much mure solid grounds than those 
economists relying on last year’s Braddiaw. 

You ask for a forum to stimulate high-level 
research on size, conglomerates, multinational 
companies, effects of taxation, etc, and assert, 
without saying why, “No, Nedu won’t do.” 
The biggest and most controversial tax pro¬ 
posal with the widest effects is the VAT. 
The latest definitive work on the nature and 
implications of VAT is the study prepared 
last year by the Ned office. The council has 
discussed multinational companies and has 
alkcd for further research on the subject. 
The office has submitted a considered paper 
on conglomerates to the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission. 

Both council and office have also contri¬ 
buted 'to the public debate on the need for 
higher industrial investment, the need for 
specialisation, the need for much more highly 
developed c?mploymcrit services—fully accep¬ 
ted in the Department of Employment and 
Productivity's latest proposals—»thc need for 
wider tariff-free markets and the kind of 
price worth paying for the EEC markets 
(paper to London University, March 9, 1970). 
A great deal of other basic economic research 
ana analysis is done in the office and all 
this finds its way into public discussion in a 
variety of ways. For instance, I have given 
considered papers on multinational companies 
(February, 1969) and conglomerates (March, 
1969) both of w'hich were widely reported. 
All of this is additional to the Studies earned 
out by aiid On behalf of the 23 Hvtlf Neddies 
which add considerably to our ^ general 


London,SW i 

The Road to Fastet Croivth 

Sir —In your issue of May 3ofh Dr Bray 
claim.s to have discredited some work which 
I did with J. R. Shejrfierd in 1964, but 
without publishing the grounds for this claim. 

1 have read Dr Bray's technical paper 
and have come firmly to ihe conclusion that 
its main inferences are not valid; I will 
give my reasons w-hen this paper comes to 
be published.—Yours faithfully, 

Wynne Godley 

London, W8 

Sir —Although it i.s hard to comment in 
detail on Dr Bray’s article (May 30th} 
without precise knowledge of the tech¬ 
niques used, I find his conclusions ^ barely 
credible. Is he seriously suggesting that even 
if Britain was willing to stomach the inffa- 
'tionafy consequences of a level of uneibploy- 
ment of 1.2 per cent that wc could, within 
•three years, permanently su.stain a real 
growth rate of 5 per cent per annum ? With, 
an average rate of growth of produaive 
potential since 1950 of only 2.9 per cent per 
annum 'this implies nearly a 75 per cent 
increase in labour productivity once the 
reduction in unemployment has ceased. This 
represents a colossal addition to growth which 
only radical economic and ihstitu'tional 
changes on the supply side could effect, if 
at all—but certainly not in three years. 

It is true that unemployment must level 
off at some low rate, whatever growth rate is 
a.ssumcd, simply because unemployment will 
approach a frictional ffoor. This tells us 
nothing about whether the growth rate 
assumed is sustainable. Since wc have never 
had in this country a real growth rate of 
5 per cent for any length of time. Dr Bray’s 
arithmetic must be based on* pure simulation. 

I am tempted to think that he fi't.s into the 
mould of all good economists—good at 
explaining the past but lousy at predicting 
the fvrture. 

My hope is that Dr Bray will not be taken 
too seriously by other politicians, and induce 
further experiments of the Maudling type. It 
was ,thc Conserx'ativcs mystical belief of a 
positive causal relation between the expansion 
of demand and the rate of growth of produc¬ 
tive potefMial that led in 1964 to Erittdn’s 
worst balance of payments deficu Its 
recorded history. To say that unemployment 
will ultimately cease to fall as dmand 
expands is one thing; to conclude from this 
that we could expand to 5 per cent growth 
in three years and maintain this rate, as, Dr 
Bray seems to be suf^sting, is cntirdjr 
another matter and, in my view, a fedpe 
disaster.—Yours faithfully, A. P. Thirlwall 
Keynes College, Canterbury 

The Mew Europe 

Sir— I must take issue with Mr Pickles 
(Letters, May 23rd) on his statement that Mr 
Macrae's premise that “k is fairly clear that 
wkhitt the next 30 years somcaon of Euroncaal 
coi^edenttion will cbmC :iht6 
unsupported. To my mind, this is thc'funda- 


term conflicting national interests. 

The major issue to be discussed at the 
moment is the form that system is to take. 
.>y 4 tht^ul^ a ^ecific decision it will'inevitably 
grow, but haphazard evolution is just as likely 
to result in a sterile result ai in a 
one. Politically, df coutK, such a discussion 
must arouse Che emotional reactions associated ' 
with the lOrcallcd ^ surrender of national 
sovereignty. Hence, its unpopularity among 
politicians. No one is willing to ^sp the 
nettle of pointing out Just how little 
sovereignty remains to us in intemational 
affairs, particularly in the fields of defence and 
the economy. 

The effects of the containment 6f German 
nationalism within a European context on 
east-v/ein: relations must be substantial for, 
rationally or otherwise, there can be little 
jdoUbt that it is the fear of a resurgence of 
German militarism that colours those relations 
today, The integration of European culture 
and traditions within a viable political 
authority will, moreover, provide stability to 
the balance of power between America and 
Russia. This is of particular importance at 
the moment when America is showing all the 
signs of a disintegrating society—^an unwin- 
nable foreign war, a^inistrativc corrup¬ 
tion, a yawning gap between the privileged 
and under-privileged, a dis.sidcnt population 
and growing social violence. The omens are 
not improved by the fact that the military 
establishment appears to occupy a position 
outside polhical control, of increa.sing strength. 
No one should forget that the classic reaction 
of established authority to a turbulent popula¬ 
tion is the creation of an enemy at the gate. 
With so much at stake, it is vital that the 
ultimate form of European supranational 
authority should be one capable of indefinite 
expansion. This can only be created by 
positive decitton; 

Perhaps Mr Pickles would have been 
happier if Mr Macrae’s assertion had been 
expanded and presented as ; *It is fairly clear 
that within the next 30 yeati effective 
economic union will bring into being some 
form of European confederation; our 
immediate task is to lay tbO' foundations of a 
system capable of being developed, possibly 
into the ultimate world oiganisatioh, by which 
meanf alone the threat of war and universal 
destruction can be eliminated.” If not, perhaps 
he has an alternative suggestion for the bans 
of a stable world order.—Yours faithfully, 
Heme Bay, Kent Cyril O. Appleton 

De Gatdle in Paris 

Sir— ^You:? reviewer of ” Europe since Hitler ” 
(May 30th) rakes,me to task for deaspribing as 
“ grayc and rrmsiired ** the dcTIrifius i^elcbmc 
given to General dr Gaulle in Paris on August 
8, 1944. He seems to have overlooked the 
fact that I am referring to tl 'vtty different 
opcasion, hamdy the Street scenes on May B, 
1945, and that anyway the words grave ct 
contenuc**) are de Gaulle's and not mine 
(**Mifmo.ires de Guerre,” Ue ^Salut, page 178)* ' 

In 'a book of; riiii size and scopes therk'arev 
T fenr, bonnd 10 be lomO mistakes; bdt I am 

me cripf wak*%ot mine.—Yolirs faltnniiiy, 
London, Wi Walter Laqueur 
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MANAGEMENT APPOIMTMENT 


£3 


£5000tPA AND OVER 



Management Conaultanta 
in Human Resources 

17 Stratton Street London W1 


General Manager-Services 

Zambian Copperbelt 
A Professional Accountant 

£8000 

to take responsibility for all the centralised management services of a 
major operating unit managed by Roan Selection Trust. Working ^ 
from modern high-amcnity offices in Ndola and backed by specialist 
accountancy, legal, secretarial and computer managers he will develop 
the services offered by his 400 staff to the engineers who rUn four large 
mines on the coppcrbclt. The post calls for a qualified accountant with 
at least five years* appropriate functional management experience 
including computerised management information services, (An IBM 
Systems 360 Model 40 configuration is used at Ndola). A man ftom 
the engineering or chemical industries or from the nationalised sector 
would be preferred. Two to four year service contract; ex^tive 
housing with swimmingpool at a nugatory rent, car, life assurance, 
medical and educational assistance schemes, paid leave and return 
passages, 55 days annual leave, terminal gratuity. Salaries and benefits 
have been evaluated using the HAY- MSL system. 

J. C. Day reference S.1402. 


□ 


Tho MSL Consultant has analysad this appointmant 

F urther information will be sent if you provide your name and 
address by telephoning 01 *629 1844 or writing to the consultant 
quoting the reference Your enquiry will be m confidence. 


Investors 

Chronicle 


Editor 


Tl)e hodJxl of Thn^murtpn Publications, |)uh|ishers of the 
\ Investor^ Chronidc, >viah^*s^to select the man wjli 
;..i^<»erl the pfesput Kditw later this \ear. The main 
.rcs|>(m8ibilities of this irfiportani appointment are the 
framing of editorial policy and the man.tgement of a 
substantial numbtT of journalists and other Staff. ‘ 

• The successful camlidate Vill have wide and varied know-,, 
le*lge of the investment field, the ability to f^am uf 
specialists add the resilience to cope with the demiAjnds;4nd 
pressures which the'jiuKlishing business brings, : ^ 

• The salary will reNec’f the im|K>rtance the Bdard 

at$aches to ^is appoii^tniept,; . < 

Pleas# wri^4 ' Persopal aitd Private’, to: 

■fThe InVMti^' ptiji^icie ' ''''' , 

tv . ^ ■ 


Group 

Managing Director 

DESIGNATE 

• Hxrr UTIVK direction of this profitable public com¬ 
pany, wbich has diverse interests in mamifacturing, 
processing, and services to industry and llic consumer, 
will p.iss into the bands of .uiotlicr generation of 
niaiiagcincnt within two years. 

• A sucossoB has to be found now for the Chief 
Executive. 

• BKOADi Y based commercial experience in accelerating 
the profitable development of a competitive business 
is needed. A background in textiles or a related 
field would be advantageous as would an 

for dealing with the problems of a company 

in traitsjtion from a patiernaUstic to a professional 
style of management. 

• REMUNEHAttON IS for discussioji: it will be well into 
five figures. Under 50 is the preferred age. 

Write in complete confidence to A. Barker as 
adviser to the company. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

10 HALT AM STKKKT • LON.OON WIN 6DJ 


Business Planning 
Exemrtivn 


In the City 


A major U.K, Group, bgaad in London, wtffi growing 
Interasts in cogimeroa, fingni^ and industry, aaidhip^'iappdint Afdfilpr 
ai^utiva to asaiatiri the fpriAM planning of gwp gpargttona. %ha 
Buripess Planning Extfcqttvo^ibf ^nvoWad at a aanior vtavaf ?ntha 
formulation of the bu^ioasa^adatagy .of th« Grogp with the 
pbjeettve of ensuring long^lihm growth; fwwill be conearned With, 
anafyiies and inveatigadodi Ididlh^-tpprk^at jocoim^ 

The selected candidate is -m be kn 3^^$ and wiH 

be profesaionaily auAlJfied or bUaiwala |chool 

jKddOate; if not a quaKfled a^coiMim; posseeae high dagrea 
: hif-flfiancial analytical ikiK. The wlff hava takan an active 

td aopeidllarlei: he w^ also 




poMW pmfit^mapongii^; apd ¥v(g ba 

thbrougMy Tamitiac wHh tnik&hi^mahag«n^ 

The pesmon, which offers axoeltdht cereer dawdpplherit opportunity, 
requires energy, creative And predticei ebility>nd« Pdsiti«>aorKf seff^ 
starting approach. . , 

The post is City based and the selected candidate will probabValtaady > 
be earning ot teest £5.000 per annum. 

Gondhlorv of anractive, including non-comributDry 

penalgatwRi file jneurdOoe benefita. Assistance will be given tqwafida ' 

L,;f :’■ ,0».«rW ^la/weiq;? .v 

ii.w.iiageaaa,Bi^0ia#pifTi/lt» 

ClesfllleO # ResrelMMU lenrleae Ltd.. 

D J dwegeieftsfdlwfiMei^ 

«/8e£i«il|ardii«ftnpLUfidan.E.C.4 , 
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liiWlleoxgaihedak^<0aq36riene^ 

inmebackofaS-iJtre. 


Like any good secretary, Liz will do almost 
anything for her boss. 

And for her that‘s meant a Ibt of travelling. 

Years ago, she'd never have believed 
that work could be done in the back of a car. 

But, like we say, now she knows better. 

Because in the back of an Austin 3-Litre, 
there’s room to talk. Without sitting on top of each 
other. There’s space to sit back and, say, take 
notes. With plenty of room. 

And there’s enough comfort to let you 
concentrate. And let you forget you’re on the move. 


It’s that kind of car. And there aren't many 
like it. Because it isn't flashy. 

And it’s hardly what you’d call an 
'executive* car. 

It's a car you can rely on, A powerful and 
dependable car. That's a pleasure to do 
business in. 

Yet at £1,745* it doesn’t cost the earth. 

So get your secretary to call your nearest 
Austin dealer. And we’ll give 

you both a test drive, —-- 1 

If you're willing. gg AU8T1M [ 
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COLLINS & COLLINS 
& RAWLENCE 


announce that as from June 1, 1970, they are 
amalgamating their practices. 


The City office wHI be known as Hampton ft 
Sons and will remain at Skinners' Hall, 9 
Dowgate Hill, London, EC4, telephone 
' "nunttMir tn 783^; >'r•• '> ■' 
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WmM markets at our fingertips 




The heartbeat of a market. Only long experience of its people and 
customs will find it. And that is why Dodwell have research and trading 
organisations established in the world’s fastest growing markets. 

S .Vour trading is in good hands with Dodwell. 

OODWELL. 

a force in world trading 

UNITED KINSDOM ' HON« Nona‘ CANADA WCVraillMANV 

*Mbi)>h«dl8&8 AU«TI!AMAKEH,VJ;t-.lfaANDA>T^f|f^-^'lf|IIDIA-TAIWAN 

DOOWa.i: ft COMI‘ANY UMITib'HEAOt WiCeNe mISEijRY ClMCUS, 1,OI»OON EC2 
I, , . Tt^hoo^i^OI-MSeSj^ . 47311 
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Who'd Solve Which Crisis ? 



The public opinion polls (see page i8) all now suggest 
that the Labour Government is likely to be re-elected on 
June i8th : after having fought the camj^aign on its 
economic record, with a manifesto whose title begins with 
the words: “Now Britain’s Strong. . . There are many 
reasons why this is astonishing, and some why it is disconcert¬ 
ing. The record needs to be looked at bluntly and in chrono¬ 
logical order. 

First, the election of 1966 was won by Mr Wilson on 
exactly the same theme, with a manifesto that proclaimed 
“ A Strong Economy ” in one of its main subtitles. This 
proved to be a false bill. In retrospect, the chief objection 
to Labour’s electioneering then is not so much to the mis¬ 
representation in Mr George Brown’s National Plan, although 
Labour’s manifesto of 1966 contained no less than eight 
references to targets in it at a time when ministers already 
knew that their policies were not designed to achieve them ; 
nor Is the clinching objection that the 1966 election, like 
this year’s, was timed to fall in a period when an exorbitantly 
large recent ri.se in wages was jingling in the electorate’s 
pockets and before it had wreak^ its full effect on imports 
and price inflation. The irremovable objection is to Mr 
Callaghan’s mini-budget on March 1, 1966. In this he 
told the Commons that his immediate post-election Budget 
would be designed to pay for a scheme of mortgage relief 
for poorer home owners by a tiny mouse of a gambling 
tax (yielding £8 million in the first year), because “the 
best guidance that I can give the House, at this stage, is 
that I do not foresee the need for severe increases in taxar 
tion.” Mr Callaghan declared that he was thus anticipating 
his Budget because “the Government’s intention is that 
the election should be fought with the country having before 
it a true understanding of our situation.” 

This was untrue. At the time it was evident, and evident 
to Mr Callaghan’s Treasury advisers, that additional steps 
were likely to have to be taken to restore the baliuice of 
payments. The division was between those who mistakenly 
thought the situation could be righted after the election 
by powerful internal deflation alone, and those who accq>ted 
that it would be better to combine an internal deflation 
with prornpt sterling devaluation. In his actual post-election 
Budg^ introduced in the second week of the new Pariiameat, 
Mr CallagHan imposed a then near-record tax increase df 
^375 million a year, almost wholly through his new Selecdve 
i^mployment T^. Although SfeT was an ill-considered 


goulash, it must have been in some sort of planning stage 
when Mr Callaghan was making his pre-election statements. 
While eight weeks is a long time in politics, it Ls a short 
time for administrative digestion of so extraordinary an 
innovation. Since even the SET Budget was not enough, 
Britain slid into another crisis ten weeks later. The pound 
should then have been devalued. Instead, the crisis was met 
by a policy of deflation more resolutely applied, especially in 
the extraordinarily courageous wage freeze, than by any other 
government since the war. Within four months of the election 
of March, 1966, Britain was therefore siaggefing, with rising 
unemployment, towards the inevitable devaluation of 
November, 1967, under what could best be described as a 
dishonest, brave, and misguided Government. 

Would any Tory government in 1964-67 have deserved 
better adjectives ? On one count, yes. Even during the Con¬ 
servative cover-up of their very bad pre-election year of 1964, 
there was a sort of Tory noblesse oblige against making formal 
forecasts in which ministers themselves could not possibly 
believe. And the lowering of standards in ministerial utterances 
during the early days of Labour rule has had a visibly bad 
effect on British public life ; it has increased cynicism against 
all politicians among—in probably descending order of im¬ 
portance on this point—British civil servants, foreign bankers, 
British industrialists, British and foreign newspapermen, and 
the ordinary British public. Against this, Labour can rightly 
say that a Conservative government would not have been as 
brave in the disinflationary measures of July, 1966. Labour 
can also put a strong case that a Conservative government 
would have delayed devaluation just as long as Mr Wilson did. 
In 1967 Mr Heath was still attacking any idea of devalua¬ 
tion to the last, and right-wing opinion in the City of London 
was wholly against it. But this third charge is uncertain. 

The point is that by mid-1966 much expert civil service 
opinion was in favour of devaluation. And the Conservatives 
while in office did not, in fact, usually keep to’ the right of 
civil service, opinion on economic affairs : witness the Tories’ 
progressive polides on legislation against restrictive trade 
practices, resale price maintenance, and so on. Mr Wilson 
felt obliged to keep to the right of the civil service in matters 
where City of London opinion was to the right of it, partly 
because he was afraid of City reaction. This was one oi 
dife ifekebhs to his extraordinary personal order that civil 
sisfVice itifeinoranda discussing the case to devaluation 
dioutd' bc destmyedi It may be said that Mr Wilson had 
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some cause to be fearful of the City, because its distrust 
of hint had sparked some runs against the currency, thus 
necessitating fargi- 81*11141 short-term borrowing abroad. But 
that is another argument ^hat C'onseiA ative government in 
the p<Tio(l i9f)4-()7 would probably have served the country 
belter, liven if devaluation had been delayed just as long, 
it \s unlikely that di.<;trnsl would have obliged Britain to incur 
so many de bts before devaluation day arrived. 

I'he Jenkins recovery 

When sterling eventually collapsed into its devaluation of 
No\emb«*r, 19(17, there was no eontingency plan available 
for the internal measures needed to back it up. This was 
jiarlly the* ronserjuence- of the Prime Mini.stei'’s orders. Mr 
Roy Jenkins therefore inherited a situation of chaotic 
vacuum. He* made a mistake in deferring the necessary 
large-cut in personal ronsumplion until a Budget in March ; 
and in concent rating hr.^t on making cuts in government 
exp(*nditui<' that w( r<- supposed to bolster foreign confidence 
because they would annoy I.ilibouy backbenchers very 
much (eg, reiiilroduetibn of pre.sCription charges). But 
since the budget of March, 196H, .Mr Jenkins’s handling 
of macio-economie policy has Ixeti exceptionally good. 

In particular : (a) he has held personal consumption steady 
for two years, which has been exactly the right policy in 
order to jiiake room for ih*' increase in exports at last made 
possible by devaluation ; and (b) he has since early 1969 
switched the emphasis in policy more tow^ards control of 
the m<Miey supply -in line with modern American economic 
research, even although the Bank of Kngland felt this inter¬ 
fered with its ieleas of niaiiUaining an orderly market in 
gilt-edged. This is one of the few instances w'here a British 
politician since the war has imposed modern methods of 
eeonmiiic management before his advisers wanted them. 

I'nfortiinalelv, .Mr Jenkins has shown two weaknesses 
as a Clhancellor*. I'he lesser, although more surprising, is in 
international economic affairs. Lahonr has been lucky that 
its rule has ebincided both witli a recoi'd period of growth 
in inter national trade and w ith quite radic al initiatives from 
the y\mt‘ricans in favour of grrater irrteinaticmal liquidity 
and excliange rate flexibility. Both the.se initiatives were 
greatly to Britain's advantage, and Britain should have 
eagerly sponsored them. NeithcM* of l.ahour’s (Chancellors 
has done .so. 

Mr Jenkins’s biggest failing, however, has been his share 
of the responsibility for the collapse of the Government’s 
inerunes policy since* rqfifl. The Wihon-Jenkins team has 
supixrrterl poor Mi's Gastle much less courageously than the 
Brown-Callaghan team supported Mr Gunter. The collapse 
heckle total in the summer of last year when Mr W'ilson 
decided he must placate the trade unions before the election, 
and when his policy became one of asking Mr Feather 
to help to see that every threat of a strike ended in surrender 
to an unprecedented rate of inflation. Mr Wilson this week 
asked an)’ ^‘newspapers who have hitherto supported Mr 
Kdvvard Heath’s incursions into the field of industrial 
R^ations’* to say whelht'i they criticisexi Mr Feather’s 
intervention -in the recent newspaper dispute. He announced 
that he “ awaits the answer,” so he had belter get it. 

Mr Feathers settlement of the newspaper dispute was on 
a basis which gave members of the two major print unions 
an extra a week without any undertakings 011 produc¬ 
tivity, and it ha.s been followed within a couple of wcete 
by a demand for; another 25 per cent rise accompanied 
by another threat of strike actiori. The genie unloosed by 
Mr Feather’s sort of intervention is going to force the closure 
of newspapers that would have survive^ if Mr Wilson had 
li|tuck to his prc-1969 incomes policy, 1 % k niangerous 

effects on the whole national economy. In consequence. 
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hourly wage rates for all 

rate of 15 per cent between the: 

the first quarter of 1970, In 

risinj^ at an annual rate of unde^, 2cent. 

of Britain’s many inflationary crisps sulpe 

IS therefore more than a tang 6£ 

-Mr Wilson says that Britain is entering this election with “ aii 
economic strength such as we have not known for many 
years past.” 

Who’ll check wages ? 

Nev'crthelcss, the big economic question is : which Govern¬ 
ment would be most likely to rescue the country from this 
mess ? The issues can be summaiLsed under four heads. 
First, who would do best at ch<*ckiiig wage 

If a Labour Government is re-elected, iWlI in fact 
return to some statutory controls on wages ahM prices ; Mr 
Cros.sman’s entirely justified action iji delaymg part of tHc 
exorbitant 30 per cent rise reconiniended for allrioctors is the 
first small step towards this. There is the moral objection that; 
nearly all Labour candidates are at presept falsely assuring 
their most loyal supporters that they will do no such thing. 
And there are strong econf)mie objcTtions to the pric<’ free/e 
that will accompany a Labour wages squeeze. But the 
Cionseryatives are denying assiduously that they would estab¬ 
lish any .statutory controls against wage inflation ; and 
there is the danger that the Conservatives actually mean 
this. 

The realistic choice on this point is probably cither (a) 
for a Labour party which would ditch its present promises 
fairly quickly and resort to statutory wage controls quite 
early in the post-election economic crisis that recent sur¬ 
renders have made inevitable, but which will then recklessly 
scrap the controls in time for the next pre-elcetion boom ; 
or (b) for a Ck)nservative party which may delay action 
until the crisis of w'age inflation has giown even worse than 
it would do under Labour, but may then introduce the 
controls in a more sensible and probablv more enduring form. 

Actually, the best suggestion on curbing wage* inflation 
has come from the LilxTals ; that nationwide trade union 
bargains should have to be approved by the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Court, just as other much less dangerous restric¬ 
tive trade practices rightly are. But the Liberals ait* not 
shouting, out this proposal very loud.. They are devotmg 
more propaganda to the very illiberal way, in which they 
would favour greater aid for the small and inefficient : small 
farmers, small businesses, small pressure groups, tfie lot. This 
leads to the second main economic issue in this election. 

Interventionism and trade union reform 

There was something attractive in Labour’s theme in 1964 
that more could be done by government action to help 
the advance of a ” white-hot technological revolution ” in 
Brttam, including deliberate aid for the spreading pf modem 
managerial techniques, management consultancy,, efficiency 
auditing and the like. Unfortunately, the mechanisms that 
Labour set up for this nominal purpost* of inculcating 
fflficiency arc now mairly engaged in the business of propping 
up inefficiency instead; Much of tfie money poured out 
by Mintcch js going to. aid uneconomic shipyards and other 
.ifi^making industries,, and to help lame dogs halfway up 
$tUat* The best way of sweeping up the nriany cdbwCte 
in British industry , is prpbably going to Be through th^ 
ordinary market jjroccss of connncrcial takeover bids) ajded 
by dearer advertiseinent of which managements ire" ri|)e 
for takeover because they are making shockingly upremWera- 
dve use of their assets. , 1 . 

However, the most obvious ' need! for lestrucbirijfig in 
British industry concerns the trade*union movement. Bntaii» 
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is unique among industrial countries becag^ i^s law pi^rmits 
anybody to break almost any contract, iif iic isa)^ Ht k 
acting as a trade unionist. Mr Wilson and Mr Feather have 
claimed tliis week that this system has given Britain one of 
the best industrial relations records in the world. It is difficult 
to overestimate the fury that this sort of insular misstatement 
arouses among many big multi-national companies, who 
operate here as well as abroad. 

A system of industrial relations cannot be judged solely 
by the delays to production caused by strikes, although 
Britain has a \’ery bad record even on this count if one 
makes the proper allowanci* for the \’ery much greater xiis- 
luption caused by .®nddcn breach-of-contract stoppages 
than by official strikes whose dates are announced well in 
advance. The real criterion is th<! total barrier put in the 
way of ad\ ancing productivity : how far employers are in¬ 
hibited from making the most efficient use of labour and other 
resources, because a stoppage called by a minority can 
with complete legal inviolability prevent working '^y a 
majority, even when employers have made specific bargains 
and contracts with the unions concerned. In these respects 
Britain may get better marks than some countries in South 
America, but than nobody else. 

Mr Heath's present proposals for trade union reform, like 
Mr Wilson’s original proposals of last summer, would not 
go far enough to^vards introducing a true law^of contract 
into union affairs ; but they offer sonu' advance. There is, 
of course, no truth in the assc'rtion that the legal system 
operating in all other industrial countries can work only 
by putting thousands of trade unionists into prison. The 
sanction under a reformed system is that an isolated group 
of troublemakers who started a breach-of-contract stoppage 
could and would be sacked, and the union’s funds would 
he at risk for damages if it then supported them by any 
further action. If the troublemakers are not isolated, but 
are expressing a genuine majority grievance, so that all 
othfr workers walk out spontaneously if they arc sacked, 
then the firm floes not in practice sue. In modern countries 
with nf)imal systems of trade union law, there has proved to 
be this fortunate balancing factor which" docs .safeguard those 
who express genuine gi ie\ ances within an advancing economy. 
But under Britain’s present svstem. the balance is wholly rm 
any disrupti'r’s side. 

Growthmanship and taxation 

At present, Britain's production is growing at well under 
its supposed capacity rale of per cent a year, and-the 

country has well over half a million unemployed. But no 
Government can afford to push lh<‘ growth in internal 
demand up nearer to the capacity rate, .so long as wage 
and price inflation are still proceeding at anything like 
their present pace. The issue of which party would do best 
ill getting Britain moving towards economic growth again 
thereforf' depends mainly on : (a) which would regain mo.st 
control over incomes policy ; and (b) which would be most 
likely to increase productive capacity. The way to accomplish 
(b) is U) devote more and more of each year's increment in 
national production towards higher investment and greater 
encouragement for individual risk-taking, while still holding 
down personal consumption. Mr Jenkins has been very good 
at restraining consumption, but Labour egalitarian tax 
attitudes makt‘ it bad at encoui aging risk-taking. A ^ving 
grace of the Conservatives’ present rather noisy commitment 
to try to cut taxes is that it wouUl in fact drive them towards 
relying more heavily on the right policy of brutalising the 
gilt-edged market in order to control money although 

they are not at present raying this. 

The Conservatives make the usually^dubious claim that 
thev could reduce taxes more extensively because perscinal 


savings; would be higher under theip than under Labour. 
But Lafbouf has probably provided last-minute jq$tific 0 (mio^ 
this by Mr Cros.sman's pensions sclu nie: in effect, [i His 
people that they need no longer .sa\e up for their oW age 
bfxause Mr Grossman promises that our grandeb^red: will 
pay for all our pensions. This really is fiscal irrespOtisihili^. 

The Conscrv'atives have a worse case when they say 
they would cut government expenditure. Labour has held 
down government expimditure on goods and services pretty 
sternly since 1967 ; most further Conservative economies 
on these things (roads ? education ? environmental expendi¬ 
ture ?) would be anti-economic. Where economies should 
be made is in the great weight of indiscriminate social service 
transfer payments, so that social ser\'ice money was concen¬ 
trated on the relief of the really needy through a negative 
income tax scheme, The Conservatives mention a proposal 
for n<'gati\t’ income lax in their manifesto, but Mr Heath’s 
leadfTship has produced much less constructive thinking, in 
public, on this sort of project than was at one time hoped. 

Into Europe 

Some people will say tliat the economic policy of the 
government elected on June i8th, which could last to 
early 1975, may anyway be largely decided in Brussels. If 
Britain gets into the European Community, these will be 
years of progress towards the EEC’s scheme for economic 
and morn tary union : including the obligation to advance 
towards free movement of capital and labour throughout 
Europe, and to gradual harmonisation of many tax rates, 
of monetary policy, of some parts of social policy and of 
planning objectives. The Economist would like to jsee Britain 
in the ICIX^ but with a go\ermm*iU that had eff<‘clive ideas 
on these subjects. 

Probably the British government with lea.sl hopt‘ of efft eting 
entry to the EEC would be a Conservative government with 
a very small majority. If that happened, Mr Wilson in opposi¬ 
tion might well thiealen to join with Tory rebels 
in voting any agreement down. A Labour government with 
a small majority would have belter hopes of entry ; because 
Mr Heath in opposition would be less likely to rat, although 
indivkiual Tory backbenchers would threaten to join with 
Labour rebels. A Conservative or Labour government with 
a large majority would be much more' likely to gel Britain 
in. No party has yet done any constructive* thinking about the 
right policy on such vital mallets as the pace of advance to 
economic and monetary union. Noimally, one would have 
expecte'd Mr Jenkins to he a progivssive thinker on things 
like this, but his lecord in international econemiic negotiations 
has in fact been less imaginative than Mr Maudling's or Mr 
He'ath's. 

That le-acis to a final point. Mr Wilson has said that Labour 
Is fighliiig this election on its economic record. It is difficult 
to se'e how it can d<‘se*n'e to win a single \ote on its economic 
record during Mr C^allaghan’s Chance’llorship, but much 
easier to see the merits of Mr Jenkins’s. But Mr Jenkins is 
unlikely to remain at the Exchequer during much of the 
coming ParlianieiU, if during any pf it ; and few of the 
possible Labour alternathes to him inspire confidence as 
being well fitted for the job. Admittedly, on the other side, 
ther<‘ are some possible C'onservative Chancellors who would 
be singularly unsuitable loo. On iht* separate economic issues, 
neither party seems at all well poised to contiol wage infla¬ 
tion. Until that is done, economic growth is not'going to 
be resuniecl at a healthy pace. But the Conservatives provide 
the better hope on at feast three grounds : restoring sqhie in¬ 
centives, to risk-taking, not destroying savings through ,Mr 
Grdisstnfiti’jt penrions scheme, and making some overdue 
advance^ towards trade union reform. 
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Where Each Vote Cdunts 

The iswing invariably deals with the just and iihjust. But thd personal 
vote can count sometimes 


' i, ■“ I 


It is now part of the psephologists’ creed that the personality 
and antics of a British pai liamentary candidale affect only 
a beggarly proportion of the vote. Just what this proportion 
Ls has been variously estimated from around i per cent— 
or not much more than 600 votes—to the most generous 
possible figure of up to 3 per cent. And this higher figure 
is based on a survey made after the last general election in 
which voters were (iskcd if their choice was affected (not 
decided) by their opinion of their candidates. Quite apart 
from television’s concentration on party leaders, political 
labels on the ballot papers now make the ordinary candidate’s 
name even more unimporlanl than before. 

But especially in maiginal scats the vote of the individual 
still counts—and not just on straight party lines. A strange 
alliance of progressive backbenchers on both sides can 
actually affect legislation, even in the well-whipped British 
Parliament, and it is high lime for a move towards an 
election style in which the candidate counts for more. Here, 
therefore, arc The Economises selections for 1970—our 
choice of candidates in some of those constituencies in which 
the margin between the parties is likely to be narrow enough 
for an independent-minded vote to be really worth while. 
The sitting member’s majority is given in brackets : — 
Aberdeen West (l.ib, 1.195) • Laura Grimond could prow a shade 
radical for some r.iberal colleagues, but Parliament would proht. Her 
Tory opponeni, C'oloiiel Mad Mitch” does, however, look, good in a 
kilt. 

Ayr (Con, 484) : If there is a promising young Scots Tory with roots 
in the esta'bli^menr it is George Yrmnger. He' deserves to hang on 
against J<ab9ur's James Craigen. 

Bebington (Lab, 2,537) : Edwin BroqJa is worth preserving. 
Particularly as the 1 ory is no longer Oeoffrey Howe, but an unproven 
candidate. Kric Cockeram. 

Helper (Lab, 4,274) : George Broirn should be propped up against 
Tory Geolfrey Siew-art-Smith—if only because he would actually have 
beiiehicd from redistribution. Mr Wilson and Mr Callaghan shouldn't 
have it all their own way. 

Berwick and East Lothian (Lab, 1,689) ; The highly intelligent 
John Mackintosh, former professor of politics, is the arch-critic 
of Scottish secretary Willie Ross, so will get no preferment until 
he sits fur an English scat. Votes for Tory export director Donald 
//ardic might even oblige. 

Bexley (Con, 2,333) • That there is still a Tory majority here owes 
.something to a personal vote already. Bui on June 19th Ted Heath 
ought to be immediately available, either to form a government 
or—more than likely—to .sa\e the 'Lory party fiom Powrlli.sm. Which 
is above the head of Labour's John Cartwright. 

Brentford and Chiswick (Lab, 607) ; It would be w^orth making >it 
a bit more difficult for Commander Oliver Wright to take the seat 
away from Miehael Barries, a fair-minded MP, if a rathcr-too- 
worthy loyalist, 

Buckingham (Lab, 2,254) = ^f more publicity Buckingham 

naves for, it will stick with Bob Maxwell. If it wants .something more 
it will turn to the Tory, William Betiyon. 

Caithness and Sutherland (Lab, 64) : Although barrister Robert 
MacLennan is a useful antidote in a dimly proletarian Scottish 
Labour contingent, the Liberals' big George Mackie seems better 
suited to the constitutency which he held 1964-66. 

Cambridge (1966 : Lab, 991 ; 1967 ; Con, 5,978) : David Lane should 
manage to hang oil to his new'-woii seat against George Scurficld, 
w"hich will be an cKcellent thing for the Tory party—particularly now 
it is losing l.ord (Sir Edward) Boyle^ 

Cardiganshire (Lab, 525^) ; Elystan Morgan is decidedly able, 
and should therefore be retained in preference to the Liberal, 
Huw Lloyd Willianrls, who is next in line, 

Cheadle (Lib, 655) : Dr Michael Winstanley brooks no trimming 
on £uro(>c but an unquenchable belief in his oyfit talents would 
ensure a successful return to his career ai a te^ytsion doctor if 
lie wa.s deserted for the Tories'Tom NormanroM. 


Chislehiirst (I^b, 810) : Parochial Alistair Macdonald (ambition : 
“ to walk tall down Chislehurst high street ”) should be returned 
to urban district obscurity and replaced by battling Tory Dame 
Pat Homsby-Smith (MP, 1950-1966). 

Croydon South (Lab, 81): Juvenile performer David Winnick has 
been a poor exchange for solid former Tory junior minister, 
Sir Richard ThompsoUt who is fighting again. 

Devon North (Lib, 1,166) : Do vote for Jeremy Thorpe. He has 
lots of the right Ideas, and the Liberal party should not be allowed 
to dwindle to a Grimond family tump. And, unlike the other two 
leaders, he actually looks as if he.\s enjoying campaigning, 

Edinburgh Pentlands (Con, 44) : The capable Norman Wylie was 
briefiy solicitor*general for Scotland under Sir Alec. He is worth 
keeping against Labour's Ewan Stewart, although it is high time 
Mr Wilson got a Scottidi law officer into 'die Commons. 

Falmouth and Camborne (Lab, 3,263) ; Dr John Dunwoody is the 
silting tenant. The lory’s name is Mudd. Vote Liberal. 

Glasgow Pollok (Lab, 1,975) : One of Ted Heath’s few academic 
recruits, Esmond Wrights captured the scat by 2,201 in a by-clcction 
in March, 1967. He is the sort of Tory (that Glasgow, and lihe west 
of Scotland, badly needs. Preferred to Labour’s Jam^ White. 
Hampstead (Lab, 2,253) * Whitaker has come on apace 

since he was eleeted in 1966, but the Tories have a bright candidate 
in Geo grey Finsburg. 

Harrow East (Lab, 378) : Roy Roebuck, self-styled “young eagle” 
(now 41) of Harold Wilson’s, has proved a lightweight. A young 
(30) Heath acolyte, Hugh Dykes, is preferred. 

Hornchurch (Lab, 3,033); Alan Lee Williams has turned out to be 
a backbencher with a mind of his own and the courage to speak it 
(eg, over Vietnam) even when unpopular with lefties. Preferred 
to Tory unknown John Loveridge. 

Lewisham West (Lab, 2,034) ; It would take a better Tory candidate 
than John Sclwyn Guirimcr to destroy the sentimental 'conviction 
that James Dickens should be preserved as a specimen of economically 
neanderthal, high-principled man. 

l..owestoft (Cpn, 358) : There is no more agreeable or sensible man, 
around Ted Heath than the friendly, deserving Jim Prior, his PPS. 
It would be a suitable reward for him to be confiimcd against 
l.abour’.s Dougta.s Baker. 

Mitcham (Con, 528) : An above-average swing to the author of 
the Tories’ proposal.s for t^ade union reform, Robert Carr, is important 
to the country right now ; which is just bad luck for Labour’s 
Reg Vincent. 

Norfolk North (Lab, 737) : In a contest of farm worker fending off 
fanner Bert Hazell is preferred to Tory Ralph Howell. Farmers have 
a big enough lobby anyway, 

Orpington (Lib, 1,622) : Hard work for good causes has made a 
valuable MP of E*ic Lubbock, under all that rabbity charm. He is 
preferred to Tory Ivor Stanbrook. 

Portsmouth West (Lab, 1,227): Do-gooder Frank Judd (Volun^iry 
Service Overseas, etc) deserves continui^ support against the threatened 
restoration of illiberal Brigadier Terence Claifce, who does not 
rank in ithe Toty intelligentsia. 

Rochester and Chatham (Lab, 2,246) : Perpetual protester Anne 
Kerr has become an embarrassment to her party when she speaks 
in the Commons. Victory for Tory challenger Peggy Fenjner would 
bring all-round relief and release Anne for marches and other histrionic 
engagement.s. 

Roxburgh, Selkirk and Peebles (Lib, 2,211) : David Steel must be 
supported in prcferejicc to Russell Fairgrievc; he brought in ,4he 
abortion bill and is now g^^ting kicked about a bit. 

Stretford (Lab, 3,365) The Economist would pass over Winston 
Churchill even for the unimpressive Ernest Davies —as it probably 
\^uld have neglected his grandfather in 1B99. 
iLtbrIdge' (Lab, Sgo^} : QolourlesB John Ryan is of less use to bU 
party* than the return of down-to-egrth Charles Curran would 

be to the Tories, although Curran may now (aged 67) be a little 
long in the >tooth for a really effective comeback. 

Wallasey (Con, 589) : On his recent record it is difficult to say 
other than that Marples> can. go—to the benefit of Labour’s Bui 
WeUs. 

Yamiouth (Lab» 797) : A depressing choice betwijen Labot^’s 
Gray and the Tprics’ reactionary Anthony Fell, but dric which 
definitely Tnusf|»lfi be taken against Fell.' 
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Hints of Peace 

Now President Nasser and Mrs Meir have both said things worth 
listening to. Can the Americans and Russians cStch the chance? 



Who, on Friday, can find cause to celebrate the third anniver¬ 
sary of the beginning of the six-day war between Israel and 
the Arabs ? Only those who can deceive themselves that 
the vyar and the three years of political inaction since are 
working and, more important, will continue to work to 
their advantage. This means those Israelis who contend that 
the long-term security of the country has been increased by 
the great padding of Arab land seized in 1967, It means 
those Arabs, remote from the battle, who have been able to 
use their people’s frustration as a catalyst for revolution. It 
means those Russians who believe they can continue t© dig 
themselves a comfortable burrow on a volcano. And it means 
those Palestinians who, having forged from the Arab disaster 
a new and indisputable respect for their people’s identity, 
go on to believe that they can fight their way to the fulfilment 
of their dreams. 

For the rest, these seem three lost years. Yet during May 
there have been changes, some perhaps for the worse, but some 
for the better. These include the confirmation hf Russia’s 
decision to take more direct measures to protect the 
heart of Egypt against Israeli air attack and the domestic 
political pressure on President Nixon to supply Israel with 
the additional aircraft that might enable it to stamp out 
Egypt’s new defences. They include the boost to Egyptian 
military morale after the commando raids and Israel’s 
unusually high rate of military casualties: 42 Israeli soldiers 
were killed in May, including 29 in the Suez canal zone. 
All this signals a further hardening of attitudes that had 
already grown steely over the past three years. But May 
also included a major speech by President Nasser that con¬ 
tained something for everybody (except for the militant 
Palestinians) but on balance sounded much more like an 
appeal, particularly to the United States, for peace than a 
call for war. Perhaps most important of all, it included a 
speech by Mrs Golda Meir to the Knesset on May 26th 
that suggested, atdast, a significant flexibility on Israel’s part. 

Mrs Meir made one important statement and an even 
more important omission. She reminded listeners that her 
foreign minister, Mr Eban, had told the United Nations on 
September 19, 1969, that six months earlier he had formally 
informed Mr Gunnar Jarring that Israel accepts the Security 
Council resolution of November, 1967. This is a curiously 
indirect way for Mrs Meir to settle the long-disputed question 
of whether Israel does or docs not accept a resolution which 
its leaders (Mr Eban apart) have usually shoved aside as 
irrelevant; ^1 the same, it will serve as reaffirmed acceptance. 
Mrs Meir went on to say that '' it is not our intention that 
Israeli defence forces should remain after the establishment 
of peace on any territory beyond the agreed boundaries 
determined in negotiations with our neighbours,” The 
interesting point about this is that Mrs Meir speaks of 
'' negotiations ” and not '' direct negotiations.” Israel’s insis¬ 
tence on direct talks, though sensible enough if the Arabs had 
not made an issue of it, became the one single factor most 
damaging to earlier peace efforts. 

Mrs Mdr’s peace initiative was an exercise in subtlety. 
It might even have gone unremarked, especially as both 
Arabs and Israelis are no good at all at gouging out the 
peaceful bits from each other’s speeches, if it had not been 
for the row in the Knesset. Israel’s prime minister may not 
have said very much but it was too much for 19 Gidial 


deputies who registered their dismay by abstaining in a vote 
that endorsed the statement. Mrs ^lci^ could run the country 
without the help of Gahal, which is all for keeping the 
occupied territory come What may, but she prefers, at least 
for the time being, to stick to her cabinet of national unity. 
Gahal’s consternation ensured that the meaning of ^frs Meir’s 
pronouncement was not lost ; it was further undeiscored 
by the hardliners on the Arab side, the Palestinian Resistance 
Movement, who attacked the statement over their radio 
channel as an “ imperialist plot.” 

What, if anything, happens now ? Both President Nasser 
and Mrs Meir have said their countries accept the 1967 
Security Council resolution ; they have both expressed their 
interest in peace in a manner slightly more convincing than 
usual. The importance of the resolution is that it is the only 
framework for peace that all the governments directly or 
mdirectly concerned, except Syria, have accepted. And by 
accepting the resolution the Arab governments are explicitly 
accepting Israel’s right to live in peace behind its prc-1967 
frontiers—and dissociating themselves from the Palestinian 
ambition to end Israel’s existence as a state. But agreement 
was possible only because of the resolution’.s ambiguity, 
particularly about withdrawal. It calls for Israel’s with¬ 
drawal.” But is this total withdrawal, as the Arabs and 
Russians say, or something rather less, as the Americans 
propose, or something much less, as the Israelis will no 
doubt argue if and when they get to the point of map- 
drawing ? Nor docs the resolution offer a programme for 
peacemaking ; it is an outline of principles with all the 
flesh, including a Palestinian solution, still to be filled in. 

Both the Americans and the Russians have had a go at 
filling it in, the Americans in more detail than the Russians. 
There are major differences between their programmes but 
not so wide a gulf that, if the will were there, it could not 
be closed. So back one comes to those vital talks between 
the two patron powers. The Russians, it is often 
suspected, do not have the will. They already profit politic¬ 
ally and strategically from the Arabs’ estrangement from the 
west ; they might also, one day, profit economically. Set 
against this arc the perils involved in trying to contain an 
independent-minded region in a state of semi-war. It seemed, 
a ^ort time ago, that the Russians had decided that the 
inconvenience of peace was a lesser evil than the danger 
of full-scale war—and the defeat of their clients. Their 
decision to put in those Sam 3s to defend Egypt may indicate 
a change of mind. But not necessarily so ; it can logically 
be argued that if Egypt and Israel arc ever to get to any 
sort of negotiating table, the former has to be less battered 
thaii it has been and the latter a bit less self'-confidcnt. 

There must be an optirpum moment for leaning on both 
Egypt and Israel. In theory this could be when Egypt 
emerges from total military humiliation but has not, as 
happened three years ago, become drunk with ideas about 
what it can get away with—and so far, at least, the mood 
in Cairo is sober enough. For Israel it would be when the 
disadvantages of defending its extended frontiers begin to 
outweigh die advantages but before a real fear of invasion 
prompts new pre-emptive action. There is a long-odds chance 
thsa>^ucli a moment^ may be coming Up. But Who can say 
widSl t©lt^ that cither Russia, or indeed America, is 
pitpaitsd tomake the most of it ? 
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like it or not Joe, 
bat we need 



ulcotta office. 


You can’t win them all, Joe. 

We know. But at least one thii^ you don’t have to worry 
about is the move. All you have to take with you, 
is your wife, your little daughter and a suitcase 
witi) your personal belongings. 

A iitde later, your exclusive flat in sunny Calcutta will look 


almost like a rqplica of your London residmce. Paintings, 
carpets, china and even the doll of little Alice carefully 
install^ in the same order it was in London. 

All you have to do Joe, is give a ’phonecall to Interdean, 
the international moving experts. Tell than where 
and when. TheyH do the rest...Good luck, Joe. 


(k>rftiTK)vewtthoiitcaMlng 0 intordean 


Vienna: 824364 / Antwerp: 31 7990 / BmflMh: 176380 / Copenhagen: 76-4561 / London: 0I-623-S934. 5.6, 7. 8 / Peril: 2656062 / Bonn: 224949 
Bremen: 31 1581 / Frankfurt: 727^48 / Mannheim: 12071 / Munich: 351 2061 / Milan. 650N0 / Rome; 478432 /'Verona: 505209 / 
Amitcrdam : 760479 / Madrid : 2044040, I, 27 IhirofelonB ; 2551299 / Stackholm : 53413^/ Qeneva : 43 85 30 / Zurich : 602000 / Ankara : 17 2012 


vanhoeck & suUlvan 


TUB SCXWOMIST JVKB 64 I970 
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Up, tip and away in our 
beautiful balloons 


The two major |>arty leaders set off this 
week on their very different campaigns, 
Mr Wilson, radiating affability, playing 
his plain man-of-the-people role, Mr 
Heath, never less than the commanding 
officer, flying from one mass meeting to 
another. £^ch seemed convinced of the 
wisdom of his chosen method ; both 
encountering tepid interest from all but the 
activists. The first time the balloon 
looked like going up was on Thursday, 
after Mr Wedgwood Benn’s splenetic 
attack on Mr Powell the night before (see 
page 22). Mr Wilson supported Mr 
'Benn ; Sir Al« Douglas-Home defended 
Mr Powell ; Mr Heath attacked Mr 
Benn, but couldn't defend Mr Powell. If 
it was a deliberate Labour attempt to 
split the Tory party publicly, it was 
unlikely -to come off. But it is perhaps 
as well for the Tories that Powellites, 
latent^ i»r overt, have no one to vote for 
but their ’local Tory candidate. 

;Meahwhile» b^k on the hustings there 
are several reasons why Mr Wilson has 
decided to concentrate on what his 
advisers call “ meeting the peopte,” One ; 
reaaph is to exploit Mr Heath's manifest 
shoiseomings s|s a gladrhander. There is, 


no doubt that, by contrast, Mr Wilson's 
own easy humanity is enhanced. His 
folksy manner is as genuine as it is calcu* 
lated. He does not have to try to be 
friendly or put on, a look of intense inter¬ 
est when someone mentions Huddersfield 
Town football club. This natural quality 
is reinforced by carefully chosen trap¬ 
pings.. On his first foray on Sunday, into 
his native West Riding, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter and his. wife rode in an unpompous, 
four-year-old family car, with a minimal 
police escort. There was, too, a notice¬ 
able Battening of vowel sounds and a 
touching recollection of having written a 
poem about Slaithwaite, where he called 
in, when he was a boy of iz. 

The mode of Mr Wilson's campaign is 
not, though, as novel as he would like to 
suggest. In visiting Labour party cmm^ 
mUtee rooms, jollying the faithful and 
showing himself in public with the local 
candidate, he is merely extending the tra¬ 
ditional practice of any party bigwig de- 
scentfing to the grassroots at election time. 
His Basic aim is to Aatter or ^^hamfe party 
workers into doing th^i^ bU 

to counter the Toiy .-machine,about 
whose efficiency they havt Jiea^ 


than enough. Maybe it doesn’t matter^— 
see page 19. But there is a well-founded 
fear within the Labour party of the lack 
oL enthusiasm for the battle in the places 
where' ft counts most. Mr Wilson also 
hopes, by skilful selection of locations, to 
ensure television coverage that gives the 
illusion of him making contact with a mass 
of ordinary people. It is an illusion because 
although, by maintaining the mystery 
about where he is going, he has managed 
to avoid the dangers of large-scal^ or¬ 
ganised demonstrations, he has had to 
pay the price. He has been received, for 
the most part, by only small crowds, 
chiefly party supporters* who have been 
tipped off. But it is the illusion the mil¬ 
lions see on their screens that counts. 

What comes over loud and clear is Mr 
Wilson's relish of a contest for power be¬ 
tween Mr Heath and himself in which 
points are awarded fot style, both per¬ 
sonal and political. He is so boundly 
confident of his own superiority that he 
repeatedly makes known his gratitude to 
Mr Heath for issuing the challenge and 
to the Tories generadly ffor having bUilt 
him up by their attacks. With something 
less than modesty, he draws the attention 
of journalists to the personal ratings of 
the two leaders in the opinion polls. 

Mr Wilson's first day out in Yorkshire 
could be regarded as a trial run, a gentle, 
amiable, sentimental journey to start 
what he hopes will he “a happy, enjoy¬ 
able election." On Monday, in north 
London, and on the next two days he 
had eggs and abuse thrown at him. He 
dealt with both with wit and good 
humour. Nothing at this stage, it would 
appear, can disturb his sweet temper. He 
wants nothing more than to stroll in the 
sunshine and allow others to share the 
sunshine of his thoughts. 

On the first of Mr Heath*.s excursions 
from London on Tuesday, everything 
that good organisation could do to create 
the presidential style for him had been 
done. He was off to Cardiff and froni 
there, ®n Wednesday, to Leicester, in his 
chartered, 50-seater, Dart Herald aircraft 
of, British United Island Airways. The 
jouh^alists accompanying him had been 
taken to London airport in the coach 
most favoured by American ‘tourists, com¬ 
plete with bar (drinks served by a secre¬ 
tary doubling as hostess), television and 
leg-room. The leader himself—followed 
by advisers wearing blue suits, blue shirts 
and blue ties—boarded the aircraft and 
more refreshments were serv^. He was 
able to listen tp a tapC'^recorded playback 
of the speech He was to make^and another 
secretaiy got on vyi^i the job of typing it, 
before she was called upon to pose with 
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Iiini for the benefit of the cameras, she 
squattiiif; on the arm of the seat beside 
him, he looking relentlesbty' serious. At 
(ianlifF airport, a tiny reception party 
greeted him, and a friendly man offered 
him a pint of beer, which Mr Heath 
refu.sed, explaining he had just had coffee. 
He was whooshed away in a four-litre 
saloon. 

The Tory leader liad come to meet the 
people of South Wales in his own way, 
which was by addressing a meeting of 
some 3,000, seemingly all but one con¬ 
firmed followers. (The one dared to call 
out, at the very end of the meeting, for 
three cheers for Harold Wilson * he was 
not heard again.) Before leaving London 
Mr Heath had already defended his deci¬ 
sion tf> nm a campaign of set speech* 
making by claiming, at hi.s daily press 
conference, to have met more people 
about the countr\' than any other political 
leader. No journalist had the heart to 
ask if that was why he was so unpopular. 
Certainly, he did not try to compete 
witli the Prime Minister by taking to tlie 
pavements, except for a brisk, surprise 
vi.sil to Bariv on Wednesdav morn¬ 
ing. .\n\onc in Cardift who 
wanted to see him had to go to his meet¬ 
ing or to his hotel or watch his party 
political on television that same Tuesday 
evening. Mr Heath stayed up to watch 
England's world cup game in a hotel 
lounge, but retired at balf-liine—thus, 
symbolically perhaps, missing the game’s 
only goal. 

On the platform with him at the 
Sophia Gardens were some dozen candi¬ 
dates, including those fighting marginal 
seats like Cardiff North (l.abour majority, 
^72). He commended them collectively 
hut did not think fit to mention any of 
them l)y name, thus missing a chance to 
boost their vanity, if not their vote. Mr 
Heath's purpose was twofold : to deliver 
a iKilitical message for national con.sump- 
tinn and to exhort the local faithful to 
“ fight for a better Britain, fight for a 
better tomorrow.” He did so in his stiff, 
crisp manner, the military bark, the staff 
officer lecturing the troops, using a basic 
vocabulary, hammering home some well- 
tried jokes with elephantine subtlety. Like 
Mr Wil.son he .seems to feel no embarrass¬ 
ment about repeating his laugh lines. 
Like Mr Wilson, he professes to abhor 
personal abuse, and like Mr Wilson he 
is fond of mocking and ridiculing hi.s 
opponent. Mr Wilson employs the sly 
gibe, Mr Heath a straight right, delivered 
with savage pleasure. 

The political theme of his speech was 
the one he spelt out in the Tory mani¬ 
festo, a theme from which, very wisely, 
he shows no intention of being diverted 
by Labour : an attack on rising prices, 
high taxation, broken promises. He 
derided Labour's announcement of a new 
housing policy—“ government by after¬ 
thought "—and mused on how strange 
it was that the nian who called the 
election .should not have had his manife.sto 
ready on time. He promised that a 
dohservative government would speak 
with truth and act with honesty : “ We 


trust the people." 

AI)oard his aircraft was a bc^ of cahi- 
paign buttons, yet to sprout ori “ loyal 
lapels, bearing the legend: ** 1 trust 

l ed.” Mr Heath does inspire trust. He 
inspire.s respect, too, and admiration. 
Those (Were the reactions an observer 
might have detected among the audience 
at Cardiff. But it was hard to imagine 
that any had been inspired to the warmer 
emotions. That, irrelevant as it might 
appear to the choice of a prime minister, 
be a political fact of substance. 

In, a serw, the styles of the two cam* 
paighs become the men. Mr Wilson, 
more at home wheeler-dealing with the 
people and problems of the moment dtan 
defending his (Government’s record or 
exprtoing hopes for the future ; Mr 
Heath, solitary, earnest and clear, know¬ 
ing how tp deal with the problems, but 
n6t very sure about how to deal with 
the people. Incredible as it may seem, 
both parties are agreed on one thing: it 
i$$to their advantage to isolate Mr Heath. 
Mr Wilson does it by being washed by 
a faithful crowd and largely leaving Mr 
Heath isolated on that, nights tally with 
the serious stuff ; the Tone?; .do it fay 
always showing their leader alone. If it 
goes on like this, people ai^ going to 
believe that no other Tory leader wishes to 
be seen dead with Ted Heath. 

Polls _ 

So that seems to be 
that 


Five of the six public opinion polls 
out this week show almost conclusive 
uniformity in suggesting that Mr Wilson 
wa.s last week set to win the general 
election with an overall majority of 
between 56 and 70 in the House of 
Commons. As will be seen from the table 
below, (Gallup, Harris, NOP, and the 
Evcriin^ Standard's ORC all report 
Labour leads of between 4J and f)J per 
cent in public opinion in (Great Britain. 
Marplan really belongs to exactly the same 
category'. Its report of a 3.7 per cent 
Labour lead refers to public opinion in 
the United Kingdom (i.e. including 
Northern Irelatid) ; in the general election 
in 1966 Lalrour's lead in the total vote in 
Great Britain was 7.3 per cent, and in the 
Ibiited Kingdom only 6.0 per cent. By 
coincidence, four of these five polls suggest 
an overall Labour majority of 56 
(counting the Speaker’s seat as Labour) ; 
this is because no Labour seats are 
vulnerable to swings between 1.1 and 1.7 
per cent. 


The odd poll out was the special ORC 
poll in the SuMny wK^e ia rush 

poll that completed its interviewing on 
Saturday, and processed the results at 
speed for publication next morning, 
fluttered all the political dovecotes by 
announcing a Conservative lead of 2 per 
cent. As this poll wa.s based on fieldwork 
a week later than (Gallup, it seemed for 
a time that there really might have been 
a swing back to Conservative in the week 
to May 31st. But as the other four polls 
(including the ORC’s second one) carried 
out end*May interviews, it now looks 
increasingly as if the report of good news 
for Mr Heath was merely a rushed 
mistake., 

Pr»8g bonlerchcgs 


War by jaw jaw 



It couldn't be worse than today—for Heath 

The daily press conferences of the three 
partie.s arc like going into battle by 
Bradshaw. When Mr Wilson and Mr 
Heath are in London in the mornings 
(which i.s practically every day), Labour 
kicks off with a conference at 10 am, 
meticulously ending in time to allow 
political correspondents to slip around tlie 
corner to the Liberals at 10.30, and then 
on to the lories at 11. It is arguable who 
has the advantage : Mr Wilson by going 
'first and therefore setting the topic for the 
day, or Mr Heath by having the last word 
—until the evening speeches. 

Monday's opening shot.s in the battle 
of Sinitli Square were patchy. (Strictly 
speaking, it is no longer the battle of Smith 
.^uare ; the Labour party has taken a hall 
several hundred yards away from their 
headquarters, and the Liberals aie no 
longer in Smith Square. Only Mr Heath 
is “ at home ” to tlie press.) Mr VVilson 
had nothing to say, and there was not 
much, apparently, to ask him about except 


Latast opinion polls « 


Gallup (Sunday Talagraph) 

Lab 

Con 

Lib 

Other 

Lab lead 

Indicated 

overall 

Lab (+) or 
Con(-) 
malority 

50 

44.5 

4.5 

1 

+6.6 

+70 

Marplan (The Times.) 

48.1 

44.4 

6.2 

1.3 

+3.7 

+96 

Harris (Oaily Express) 

HOP (Daily Moil) 

48 

43 

7 

2 

, + 6 

. +66 , 

49,6 

44,4 

4.8 

1.3 

+5.1 

+56 

OrtC (Si^Py Timas) 


47 

7 

1 

- 2 

-14 

ORC: (tvaning Standard) 

*7.6 

43 

8 

1.6 

+4.5 

+56 
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housing; he did, however, promiMi a 
Staten lent of ravishing interest for Tues¬ 
day, but it turned out to he a rather 
turgid attack On Mr Heath's industrial 
policies. But by the end of the week Mr 
Wilson's past promises and present inten¬ 
tions about a wages freeze seemed nuirv 
likely to catch fire as an Issue. 

Mr Heath opened in lighter and bettei 
forim Unlike Mr Wilson, who is flanked 
by Mr Denis Healey, Mr Harry Xicholas, 
the party secretarv', and his deputy, Mr 
(iwyn Morgan, Mr Heath takes the 
conference on his own, suppi)rted only hy 
a large notice on his desk reminding him 
to ** look to the front," and a silent Mr 
Barber some feet away. His ciuestions 
were largely about the ecomniiy, and llw 
answers were familiar : no, he would not 
accept that a compulsory wage freeze 
wouJd ever he necessary, and yes, 1 ’ors 
policies would stop inflation. 

On I'uesday, when Mr Wilson had 
portentously sounded off with a series of 
(juestions on industrial policies which he 
knew Mr Heath would not hothcr to 
answer, Mr Heath came up with the best 
wisecrack of the campaign so far, Mr 
Wilson had been hit hy an egg on hi> 
walkabout through the north London 
marginals the niglit liefore, and Mr Heath 
was asked about tlic incident. It had, he 
said solemnly, serious implications. Mr 
Wilson's was a .secret loin whicli nobody 
was supposed to kium- about in. advance 
-which meant there were citizens of 
this counrry going around with eggs in 
thcMi’ pockets on the off chance of rupning 
itito the Prime Minister. But the ghost 
of Mr Powell was always around. 

'The Liberals liave to figlu hard foi 
atreiMion, hut they are not particularly 
handicapped by the continuous absence 
of their leader, Mr Thorpe. Mr lliorpe 
has a fight to retain his own sent dtXVirth 
Devon, and it is noble of him lo spar*** 
the time to flip off by helicopter to help 
Liberals in wo#se piiglit than himself 
In, his absence the conferences arc taken 
by Loid Byers, wh.o displays a wit and 
gu.sto foi politics which is worthy of, a 
major political party. He struggles hardv 
to get la})eral policies taken seri(»u.sly, for 
every journalist knows that no biheral 
wins a parliamentary seat on national 
Idheial policies. But they like him, 
deservedly, and he gets the Liberals rather 
more television and newspaper space than 
they often deserve. 

Party organisation 

Who cares? 


'Lire one ray of lingering 'Lory hope amidst 
the c(»ntinuing gloom of the large Labour 
lead in the opinion polls is that in the 
vital marginal seats the lory voters will 
prove more disposed to turn out on 
June 18th than Mr Wilson's supporters, 
and tliat vastly superior Tory org^nkg^cicw^ 
will ensure,they are got to the polk It is 
a slender hope. Since the good old days 
when Lord WooUon was partv chairman 


Thorpe, family and friand 

there has been a gradual decline in the 
size, enthusiaMii and efficienev of local 


vassed bv one majdr paity alofte arc 3 per 
cent more likely to v^6le;for the party 
which knocked them up^ If true, that 
me,am that if either JLalX)U)r: or the Tories 
gfaye up canva.sfting altogether the othei 
side would gain a couples of .stats. 

In practice most voters will either Can¬ 
vassed l)y neither party or !>/ fioth. 
Assuming tliat superior Tory ot^artisiation 
enables them to canvass per cent niort* 
of the electorate in the marginal^» than 
Labour, their advantage w-ill amount to 
04-0.5 per cent of the total vote, or about 
250 to 300 votes per constituency. In 1986, 
this margin of >uperkmty enabled them 
to retain four seats: Peterbonmgh, Edih- 
burgh IViitlands, \orf(»lk South and 
Button. It is a .small return for so much 
money and effort. 

Housing 

Was that an issue 
that flashed by? 


Conservative organisatiouN, patticularlv in 
m ham areas. Even in the 60 to 70 critical 
Labour-held marginals the Tory organisa¬ 
tion is uneven. Since 196b, the efforts of 
Clenlral Office in the.se seats have been 
largelv taken up with preventing further 
decline rather than with extending their 
activities. Although alniwt all the. .seats 
have full-time agents, sonic of them are 
young and inexperienced. 

Only in comparison with the Labour 
party diic.s the Con.se rvn live machine 
appear as the miracle of efficienev it i^ 
.sometimes cracked up to he. Despite 
'J'ransport House .shelling out £50,000 to 
improve the salaries and conditions for 
Labour agents, there ate fewer full-time 
agents thap any tinie .since the imme¬ 
diate postwar T^nod. The number fell 
from 204 in 1966 to *146/in 1969, ;md 
nmre recently there liave been further 
lo.sses. Nor has it been pos.sible to allorau* 
agents to all the real marginals. In 
the hundred marginal Laixmr con¬ 
stituencies, a third are still without 

ptofes.sional agents or organisers. The 
niemhership situation is even more serious. 
In one marginal after another there is a 
paper inejirhership of l>V) 01 less, and 
active membership is considerably lower. 
Some con.stituency Labour parties will be 
pushed to find volunteeis to write 
addresse.s on envelof)es, let alone to can¬ 
vass, Nor are the arrangements for outside 
aid as effective as in the 1'ory paitv. 

But does it matter ^ Most candidates 
pay lip service to the importance of, but 
liave no faith in, the traditional process 
known as getting out the vote. 1'he labour 
party is enviously willing to admit that 
the 'Lories garner in their postal votes far 
more effectively, and in i(>66 this may 
have given the 'Tories a dozen seats whipb 
they would otherwise have lost, T«e^ 
'Tories will probably repeat their ^Succ^s.^i 

The effeef Of camfRssii^ is thebi|^al|y" 
likely to be much greater. Kec^tT 
academic re.search suggests that voters tsim-. v 


The election has pushed both j)aitics into 
l)roniising bigger housing jn’ogrdinmes, 
and has brought a belated effort fnnii 
Lalxjur to improve its image bv ap|)oint- 
ing tougii Mr Bob Melli'sb as housing 
minister—he was g(»o<l at wlilpping up 
council building under Mi CnK.snian Irack 
in 1985- Bnt building more houses is Ie^^ 
important than' where the\ are Imilt and 
b>r whom. So there aie other housing 
points in the electapi ^campaign imo» * 
worthy of notice. T'lie Tories have said 
they" would renegotiate .subsidies to diiei i 
them to places and people where tbev are 
really needed ; Mr Mellish has >ai(I more 
sul).sidies should he allocatcil to slum 
clearance and areas of .shortage (which 
already get prim it \) hut has not actually 
.said whether lie. would take avvav any 
money from autlioritie.s which need it 
less. The ministrv's own recoiximcndatioii-' 
on this were eillicr not ready in time f<u 
the election, or thouglit to be UX) unpalat¬ 
able. Disappointingly, neither <»f the 
main parties lias featured subsidies for the 
worst off group—rprivdte tenants. 

Mr Melli.sh, l>esides, living fun shying 
al mean Tory counclL for not huildin:; 
house.s, has . been nfaking much more 
eager noises about extending liome ovvnc]- 
ship than lii.s parly's manifesto did. T he 
paiticular Labour-looking plank he has 
introduced is that councils should them¬ 
selves build hou.scs for .sale (as thev lati 
do anyway). Such sales would he to 
needy pcfipic, liy implication, on special 
terms. It is not clear that this would be 
any impnAement on more* 100 per cent 
council mortgages, rightly demanded hs 
both parties. Mr Mellisii has promised 
to turn Labours housing policy on it- 
head, but that propo.sal looks a bit silK 
■’after the Government's lough line against 
.sale of existing council house.s. It all 
4n^|l a bit of fuss on Monday, but 
illfidujgh Ml!* Hfeath tried to bring hous- 
^ back into the election on T hursday 
nJid not look like getting v'erv far. 
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' As 1 lie here;acting tiic 
pstfentand indulgent fatihetr; 

I observe inthesKya 
Sea KiVifl helicopter. It's a very 
fair bet that it is equipped with 
FVe anti-submarine radar ^ 

This leads me to muse on the 
part F\c play in the whole field 
of aviation-VHJrPinsction finders) / 



rely on 



an international group of comf»nie8 
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Stirring it up: Paishy, Clark, Fin and Davlin 

Ulster 

All kinds of 
everything 

rhe atmosphere in Ulster remains tense 
and unpredictable, l-he outbreaks of 
violence on the Shankill and Crumlin 
roads on Tuesday and Wednesday do 
not augur well, and Major Chichester- 
Clark could easily be proved right in 
his forebodings about the impact <>f 
electioneering on his riot-torn province. 
Certainly the daily press accounts of the 
Scarnian tribunars hearings on last year’s 
troubles, tlte occasional eruption in the 
Falls and Ardoyne areas of Belfast and 
in Londond^ry’s Bogside, and rumours of 
IRA gun-running over the l)order, do 
little to calm the situation. But as next 
month’s traditional parades are likely to 
inflame emotions anyway, jt is probably 
pieferable to have a short, sharp election 
campaign now rather than in the autumn, 
when tempers might be even more frayed. 
It is often forgotten that there were three 
nights of rioting in Belfast during the 1964 
election, when" the Rev Ian Paisley 
objected to an, Irish trico-lour being flown 
from the Divi-s Street HQ of the Sinn 
Fein candidate in West Belfast. Those 750 
extra British troops brought in this week 
to strengthen the security forces for the 
election period may well be needed before 
June 18th. 

There is still some: uncertainty about 
the final line-up of dmdidates to contest 
Tester’s 12 parliamentary seats. By the 
middle of the week over 40 were in the 
field—the largest number iti the province's 
turbulent history, even though the newly 
formed moderate Alliance party and the 
left wing Peoples Democracy are not 
bothering to put up candidates. It 
promises to be the most unpredictable 
election in Ulster since Mr Gladstone 
committed the Liberal party to Irish 
home rule in 188^. Until recent times 
most Ulster scats, have eith^ remained 
uncontested Unibnist strongholds or 
returned Unionists . , with thumping 
majorities. Only West Belfast, and the 
rural constituencies west of .the river Baihn 
—Mid Ulster arid Fermanagh, and South 
Tyrone—-have ever returned anti-Uniortist 
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MPs ' to ■ v.tlwn 

repUhiic^hi^ and ' natioj^ali^ts i)mve bdm 
able x6 'And i^nbige 

forces'bfehiad a candidiat^j able ;to appi^l 
to the Roman .Catlkili^ majority•< Miss 
Bernadette Devlin’s victory last April fn 
Mid Ulster was no surprise once she won 
the nomination as a Unity candidate. 

Despite the hopes of the civil rights 
movement, the past 18 months of political 
turbulence in Ulster have hardened old 
attitudes, not softened them, and this 
election, like every other since 1922, will 
not lx* b>ugbt about social or economic 
proljlems, or even the pros and cons of 
the recent Smrmont inform pacI^Age, but 
over that non-issue—the border. Both 
sides seem to like it that way. The 
Unionists arc running scared in the face 
of massive disaffection by their bewildered 
and angry supportiers, which was so 
dramatically di.splayed in the recent 
Paisleyite victories in two Stormont Iry* 
elections. Their manifesto published on 
Tuesday ,seems a desperate attempt to 
outbid Mr Paisley’s cause by its emphasis 
on getting tough with subversjyes, and 
calling on the Britis-h Government to 
reject the claims, threats and, intrigues'* 
against Ulster from over the border. No 
responsible British politician from any 
party has suggested revi.sing the Govern¬ 
ment of Ireland’Act or talked of unifying 
Ireland without Stormont’s assent And it 
is obvious that law and order are being 
upheld in Ulster by British troops put 
there by a Labour government. 

The manifesto glosses over differences 
in the Unionist ranks by drumming up 
the old danger. It might hold together 
cliehaids like Mr Brian Me*Roberts, who 
lias Mr Paisley’s ble.ssing in his campaign 
in West Belfast, and Sir Knox Cunning¬ 
ham’s successor in South Antrim, Mr 
James Molyneauic, with moderates like 
Mr Henry Clark' in North Antrim and Mr 
Stratton Mills in North Belfast^ who lx)lh 
face Paisleyite threats in their consti¬ 
tuencies. But, of course, the cry of Ulster 
in danger can be tnnre effectively raised 
by Mr "Paisley ki his barnstorming 
campaign through the Protes^nt'villages 
of North Antrim. Tlwi Unionists make no 
c6nc<^sions to Gafhbiic Teblirigs, nor do 
they mentioh" the Qh^i^kesteti-Clafk 
government’s' rtMrti pfbjgi^nic, and 
many moderate Unionists (however few 


in number they are) will be unconvinced 
l.>y Captain Lawrence Qrrs suggestion 
that these internal issues are irrielcvant m 
a Westminster election cAmpaigu, atm 
that Mr Wil.son’s only interest in Ulstiir 
has l^eei) to make party capital out of the 
situation. ,, ^ 

The anti-Uniotiist forces arc also havitig 
difficulty in pulling togetlier, and they 
remain as divided and iaipotent as ever* 
The fragile unity lK)rn out of the civB 
rights njovement has gor^e. Fhe decision df 
the moderate aitd widely respebted civfl 
rights leader, Mr John Hume, to endor^ 
the Nationalii^it party president, Mr Eddie 
McAteer, as Unity candidate in London¬ 
derry has sh(w'ked many of his supporters, 
pariieula:r?V as Mr McAtecr has recently 
expressed u public regard for Mr Neil 
Blaney in neighlKiiirihg ^Donegal., An 
alli«>iice, however inch Cert, with green 
Toiyifthi is a sad demi.se for a cause, once 
non-.scctarian and working within the 
Ulster constitutkm for political and social 
refoitfi. Mr (ferry Fitt, who won West 
Belfast in ic)66 for Republican Labour, 
is hopeful of holding his seat, even though 
he is unable to cainpaign in half of it 
without causing a riot. 

In Mid Ulster MiSfi Bernadette Devlin 
has changed lier niincl and is again dte 
Unity candidate, but her left wing view.s 
and trendy image inay lose her votes, 
What' might save her is that Majbr 
Roiiald Bunting, an archt "^kleyite, 
ai.so in. the field. In Fer'hianagh and 
South 'pyrone, a Ulitey candidate iff 
likely, aithbugb hot ^et chosen. If one 
does emerge, the Marquess of Hamilton 
will bb hain^ pr^f^cd to hold the .seat for 
TTnionwnf; ■ 

The established non-sectarian parties 
are not realfy in the running. The 
Northern Ireland Labour party is fielding 
seVen candidates, but only a Methodist 
schodl teacher, Mr David BJeaklcy, in 
East Belfast, has much cliance of election, 
Althougli the non-sectarian 'trade union 
fnbvement won acccrIacTes for keeping 
strife our of the shipyards last year, 
Labour is unlikely to wean the Belfast 
working class away from its old habits, 
and like mo.st oppewition parties it is 
riddled per.'ional dissension. The 

extreme left wihger, Mr Eanw)nn McCann, 
has been refused an official endorsement 
in I.^ndondcrry, and Mr Bleakley is 
intent to plav'down his Labour partv 
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a" ‘<higrhly 

have four' taund 
candidfil^V 9d|y\.' Mr 

’tJk&pr ^’'iyftine 

'iq]|!hi,j| k a 'det^kioratiiS^ ^ 

idtimim 'Ir :k a mixed, if 

predte^^y^ Cnion^^i: batch V)f MFs 
to althod)^ 

‘^imre V <>f ^be' 

spectrum^, 

Q^oHe i^morny^'v 
,.the'' 
Unidhisti^''’kn«P‘^t,r) the' 
pd«»^mty w \Mi" Heath 
election. Althougli the 1'orie.s have poured 
scorn pn Mi Wilson’s .style of leadership, 
he evrike.s p;reater trust from the Catitolic 
community in IMster than Mr Heath, 
who, although unlikely to take up a 
partisan attitude, is still felt tnore likely 
to ease the ptie.ssure on a hard-pres.sed 
l^nionist government at Stormont. Little 
reassurance comes from the Unionist 
manifesto, and much will dejiend on what 
Sir Alec Doiiglas-Home has to say when 
he visits Twister during the campaign. 

George Brown 

On the Stomp 

“Why don't you put it to . muiiic 
darling ?" shouted Mr George Brown 
as the chants of “ llnec per cent mort¬ 
gages " threatened to drown his speech. 
(Jeorge Brown, on Tuesday, was in East 
Anglia and Essex on the .second day of 
his a.ooo-mile toui of iiuiginal constitu¬ 
encies in a schedule designed to e>diaust 
anv man. But Mr Brown took the pace 
with predicialde energy, demonstrating 
that if the party leaders have changed 
or tailored their styles he certainly ha« 
not. It was good knockalK)ut electioneer¬ 
ing of a sort that he excels at ; injecting 
confidence in the party locals and 
squashing the hecklers, kissing babies— 
and con.stantly mopping his brow in the 
warm June sun: “If I sweat as much 
as this, 1 should take off a few pounds 
all right," he chortled. 

Mr Brown's street corner tour started at 
Brentwcx)d, which Labour won narrowly 
from the lories in the la,>t election. 
Brentwood's main .street, lined with .shops 
selling, do-it-yourself household equipment, 
refrigerators and modem fuiniiure, testi¬ 
fies to the influx of young mariied couples 
who have recently come to new housing 
estates from Londmi and whose \otes 
ccmld swing the balance. Setting ofl with 
the theme <jf a Britain, rejuvenated by 
Labour, “going into the 7ps strong and 
free and developing all our potential," he 
argued that indu.stry had iitjproved undet 
LaUiiii and quoted, somcwliat inaccur¬ 
ately, Lord Kearton as having said on 
television the night before that Labour is 
the best party to tackle industrial prob# ' 
lenis. ^ 

A guaranteed winner at all meetingl 
wa.^ Mr Brown’s references to the Torifis 


own til 
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Brown knows they alt have votes 

as a “ {>arty of snob.s" whereas Labour 
stands as “ the party of Compassion.” 
“ I’he standard of living is higher now for 
tho.se the l ories neglected,” he said. “ We 
ace no longer the country of the 'lucky 
few." At Withanr he added: “ Our 

people will live in the .same hou.scs as they 
do, go to the same .vchools a.s they do. I 
don't want to lake privilege away, I want 
to give it to everybody." 

Another frequent speech topic is how 
the Ivories plan to cut taxes. Mr Brown 
jts.sure.^ his crowds that this can only be 
done by cutting public spending. His 
figures vary' a l)it from place to place, 
but the gist is that by cutting income tax, 
surtax, SET and possibly purcha.se tax 
the Conservatives would lo*e around 
£1,500 rriillion a year. In addition, they 
would be spending £500 million more at 
least on defence. “ Where tlie hell are 
you getting it from, Mr Heath ? Maybe 
your computer went wrong! 

On foreign policy Mr Brown speaks in 
generalities. “ Our role is to bring together 
smaller nations of the world to speak with 
authority," he told his audience at 
Yarmouth—a seat with a narrow Labour 
majority. He fore>aw Europe .speaking 
with a European voice on such issues as 
the Middle East. He avoids where 
pos.sibJc di.scussing American intervention 
in,Cambodia. At Colchester, however, the 
topic was thrust upon him by students 
from tlie University of Essex who 
drowned Ids public meeting with heckling 
and, determined to extract a reply to their 
question why Mr Brown “ supports 
fascism in Cambodia,’* tried to bar hU 
exit from the hall. Somebody fell down* 
.somebody hit out, so did Mr Brown—^fie 
missed. It’s the same old George. So 
much so that it takes an effort of will tp 
remember that the last time he was on 
the stomp he was No. 2 in the Goverp- 
meiit as well as the Labour party. As this 
election is bet^veen the Government and 
Ae party it can only be sentiment 
Jteeps him going—and the ^ press 


Id Smtth-Ww tbe^ctwj- 

, jttittienpy whitfc Mrhas 
hcld'^ lor' the Tories,years, 
PovyeBIliin no cai^, a i^. ^The 

few^oua^- In '|bwn 

4 ' Wly 

not'-'id^ their 
;^|ii^‘'.|yis% l|eM;'^w?«|gfeo 4 i. his 

manifeiib lifted G<mtmqnwe|I^ 
‘ as' Britain's .A]ai|^'r one 

datfgjfef ^ numbers two and thtee being 
entry to the' common market and 
socialism. 

But Mr Powell got 'the natioilAl head¬ 
lines he was certainly seeking, anjd no 
doubt will continue ; to dp: isp ; >^iefveVer 
in Ills election .stomp around the .west 
Midlands he say.s. Anything sufficiently 
shocking. His speech at Smethwick on 
Wednesday night had the television 
cameras eagerly watching, although it was 
not he, but the petulant Mr Wedgwood 
Henn who gratuitously rai.sed the heat 
on the race issue by dedaring that the 
flag hoisted fwer Wolverhampton was 
“ beginning to look like the one that 
fluttered over Dachau and BeJsen.” That 
is one way of giving Mr Powell a boost. 
But, having achieved notoriety, Mr 
Powell can always find publicity at 
moments of his own choosing. After the 
latest opinion polls the question he must 
be asking as much as anyone else is : where 
does Enoch Powell go from here ? 

The answer fias to begin in his home 
town. He has the unanimous support 
of his Ibcal party machine and is sure 
of re-election. He is opposed by four other 
candidates this time instead of one : so 
any significant personal vote against him 
may not show up. Certainly .some people 
resent his exploitation of social issues in 
Wolverliampton to build Up his own 
image. His opponents believe that he must 
foif^it the moderate Tory vote. But how 
many immoderate Labour one.s has. he 
won over ? I low much of a portent can 
be read into the fate of the Bradniore 
working men’s club, in the heart of Mr 
Powell's constituency, which recently lost 
a court case brought by the Race 
Relations Board ? Charged wifh refusing 
to allow coloured guests on to . the 
premises during a public party, part of 
the club’s defence was that all working 
men's dubs in that area of the country 
banned coloured people. 

, Tliere are at ..least .6,000 coloured 
Commonwealth immigrants living in 
South-West Wolverhampton and probably 
more than half are now potential voters. 
Xhe large Sikh coninmnity is; being 
wooed by the .I.»abour candidate and 
(through fhe, local Indian Worke^i’ 
Association) by the jGonxmunLst.. Sprue, will 
be decoyed by the Independent, ^. px- 
naysll officer who has popped up from 
nowhere on a ‘^frec hiuuigrauon' ticket. 
The . West Ihchans, arp rplcasccl with Mr 
CaJJU^han,for Stopping ifie Soqrh Afficao 
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Baric is the newest name in 
computing. 

As suoh you mig^ expect it to 
be at jthe,hack of the field in 
ttW provide the best 
business services for the thriving 
and'deyefoping business world of 
foda^-SM tonunmw. 
jE^jdpe fact is that we 
nave a head start. We 
have the customers—we started 
tin May 7tb:yddt 2.fi9Q clients. 


We have the resources-^the merger 
of ICL's bureau subsidiary ICSL— 
the biggest Briti^ bureau—wd 
the Customer Services Division 
of Barclays Bank, arms Baric 
with more drill, more branches 
end more ei^rienoe than any of 
thecomb^ition. 

When tiW liewplanS are ao- 
tiounced shortly, we think tK^ vrill 
set the computer bureau business 
:e\^ rnore decisiyely tin niap. 


BARIC 

Baric Computing Services Limited 
UJC Headnuarters;’ 

Kidsgrove, St(dce«n*Trent,Sta£^ 

Sales Ollices in Belfast, 
Birmingham, K'istol, Cork, Difolin, 
Edinburg, Glasgow, Heeds. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
Nottmgham, %eflid(i^ 


Ail tCUSmitiaCeAHMl^ 
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At the end of thijs tlecade the 
population q (this country will be 
4 million more than it is todtty- Thi^ 
will create problems of housingi 
among many, others, in oiir motorway 
era. Urban areas must be re-thought. 

Surprisingly enough, research 
studies have shown that skyscraper 
wh^ldings are not necessarily the, : ; 

best solution. W{e can still cootiniue .' 
to live in ‘low-rise' housinii'aii 4 still 
have plenty ofu^enebuntry to . 
enjoy sr if onlitwe plan properly. ■ >: 

A^Turnef & Newall we visualise 
ail entirely different suburb, one 
in fact that is out of town and just, 
ofl'the motorway for easy access. - , 
A motorway suburb. '■ ; 

Each motorway suburb would 
be a separateeomplex of buildings 
that would c(»^itute a self-contained 
residential cdmnrirunity with shops, 
schools, cinemas and places to meet. 

Wec#ita8upef subufbinthc . 

, countJy'; a'JOMr-ucbr'' .r 

Such super^t'bs would help X 
; ^p the increasin^^rawl of our big 
^nes and give a better Hfoout of 
•'-;|#!Wh. 

i • Idqis like this provide oppoffun- 

itksforT&N IMAGINEERING 

- forward thinking engineered into 
profitable realities. 

Playing an essential part in 
creating such vast projects and help¬ 
ing them to bewme a reality would 
be many of the composite building 
materials that T&N now manufaaurc 

- and which account for over a third 
of l&N’s turnover.^ 

Composites, which are solid 
materials reinforced with fibres, are a 


, major growth industry in which 
'I'&N is an established leader. 
Moveable walls 

Each super- urb home could be 
made of composite bricks, the size of 
tabic tops, that would provide the 
structure of the building as well as 
, JhsulgtHig^t. Homwlhat are flexible 
ipsiaeanaout. Sn it,,w|pU be easy 
to extend the liviiig spli^ 


I ndoors Hll I . 

pgrtitjon wttUscQ^d tie; ., 3 ^^" /). 
mbyed to divk^ fspW:e 1 hto any .! 
$|wpe or size you need. Yotu’ hiHtse , 
■.cb|t|d be aWfe'S fi«ce- 

bedirbohied House, ©r one big <x>en 
’spaCc-pJan. 

Alfiwdy I'&N internal and 

eXferhai wall panels With built-ih " 
insulation that such a home would 
need. Each super-urb home would 
also be heated from a communal 
central source by warm air ducted 
through T&N’s new district 
heating system. 

New ideas—new markets 

It is ideas like these jhXt create 
new markets and expand others for 


composite materials. Existing 
markets already include building, 
tran.*port, domestic appliances, 
engineering components, chemical 
plants and the aerospace industry. 

Our greatest asset 

'{.The entire success and expansion 
of the T&N group in the seventies 
, depend on its greatest asset - highly 
traiifed and imaginative people of 
tfie rjglp quality at every level, that 
is why at T&N we put such 
importance on training and 
. management develo^ent. 
Graduateswho loin T&N undergo ; 
a thorough, Tfc’fbssional tr^ning, ‘ 

including for most of them a year at 
business school. By then they are,top. 
tpianage^ntmaterial. . 'v. 

From these youn^ managers will 
come our company direcio^- Many 
*|illbcun<lte: js.' V;'■ 

'■ '■ ' ' ■ ' '[ 

: Tan means groMflb ■' ’'"' . 

'./: T&N is an intemcidonal grgpp of 
27 industrial ctunpaiiles wtm;; i ^ 

togbther. Thembpp^s msbhi ar^JfipX 
mdHbh tii^tb suck at milljjpb. 

annually. It employs Some 
' people throughoutthe world. The . 
group is diversifying more and more 
as it expands its international 
markets, with profits to piatch. 

If you would like i nfo^ation on 

T&N companies and .Ullilllllfll 
what they do, please 
write to; Turner & T" 

Newall Ltd, 77-79 ‘ "" My%f 
Fountain Street, 

Manchester M2 2EA. ■HHHHI 


TURNER & NEWALL LTD make ideas work in composite materials 

Turners Asbestos Content Co Lid Turner Brothers Asbestos Co l^ld Ferodo Ltd Newalls Insulation & Chemical Co Ltd British Industrial PlastiCb Ud Cnglnaaring ContponenU Ltd 
J W Roberts Hd- Shiliie Products LW Turners Asbestos Fibres ltd Turners Asbestos Ca?t««*t (NOrtliarn Irelond) Lid and 17 overseas mining and manufactunny oompanms 
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ELECTION BRITAIN 


^5 



Powell: waiting 


nicket tout but this may not get them 
as far as the jtolls. 'I'licy (and some 
muderatt^ Tories) ma\ piefcr the Liltcial 
eatididate, who is known and liked 
locally. I'hc Kaboui organisation is pooi 
.ind has got to work too late to take 
.idvantagc of the fluid vote. In othe. 
circunistance.s Mr Powell'.s (),“)Oo majority 
might have been in some danger, but not 
here and now. 

Hut is Mr Powell running ft)i South- 
West Wolverhampton or the future 
leadership of the Tory party ? fie is not 
without his pretensifuis to leadersliip ; he 
pul Hi his visiting card by allowing his 
name to go forward when Mr Heath was 
elected (lie got 13 votes), and the idea 
that he might lead the 'lory party fine 
flay df)es not strike him—as it does not 
'trike many Tories—as being absurd. 
W'hether bv intellectual conviction or 
design, Mr Powell picks tlie issue.s that 
arou.se the emotions of the mass 'Pory 
party nienibers. He has done it again 
in his election address, and it is not 
insignificant that the first two items of 
his tliree-poiiu program me—the luinning 
of the wives and children of immigrant 
workers and re.sistance to Britain 
joining the comuKjn market—afe m direct 
opposition to Mr Heath and the otl>er 
l ory leaders. 

Perhap.s it is all emotion, and perhaps 
Mr Powell is not the cold, logical, analyti¬ 
cal brain that l^e is said, to be. But if he 
i.s he woi 4 d write 

a scenario ' br6iught:i himi to the 

leadership tfS Tory jparfiy j^ the 
wishe.s ofvthe riilijarity or SRtiMpy ^iifliamen- 
tarians. ijie los^thii election 

liadly, Mr Ptrmirs. pQwer and influence 
among rank'^^l^*^ ^^orie.s will be 
roughly equal Bevan had 

in the Labourmr^ aftet^iq^i. It seemed 
irnpo.ssible Bevan or 

CJaitskell or their irl^nds would ever 
reach tlie accbmmidAtlon that'cvehtdkBy 

came about That might of 

Mr Pc^wcU^s anilntions p depufy 

ship with the prospect of succe.sRion, But 


whatever the ambition, if Mr Heath 
were overthrown by the combined pres¬ 
sures of a despondent 'Porv parliamen¬ 
tary party and an angry rank and file, 
his successor w^ould be faced with de¬ 
mands to reach an accommodation with 
Mr Powell. Mr Powell has nothing to 
gain by a Tort' victory; he will be 
excluded from oflice by Mr Heath. Pro¬ 
vided he is not personally disloyal to Mr 
Heath in this cainpaign, he has every¬ 
thing to gain fmm a Torv^ defeat. 


Take a break here 


Television lurclied inU) the campaign 
ptoper this week., I'lte ,BBC has, as well 
as; its ;n|yain evening news, Campaign 
Report in 54 slightly uhc(>mfort- 

ahly juxtapdsed between or separated by 
the sort of in-depth, nf>t-too-topi( al 
.stories tliar are that pn)gramiiie’s stiong 
suit. The BBC got off to a good lead 
with its three Electum Forum program¬ 
mes last w'eek, even if it was foolish 
enough to make the tacic admission that 
it had lost its balance the week before 
that, by letting Mr Robin Dav and com¬ 
pany pitch into Mr Wilson far more than 
into the other two' 1eader$. 

On IT\\ tlie election campaign report 
goes out as a package in I'l'X's News 
at Ten, which, because the politicians 
have pre-empted the to o'clock slot for 
their party politicals, has become News 
at Ten Plus for the duration f»f the 
campaign. But some of U N's .staff may 
well feel a bit miffed that the politicians 
hav^ not only .stolen their tinn* but .some¬ 
thing of their style as well. 

On Monday, in the first party political 
broadcast, Mr W’ilson look up the full 
ten minutes talking fluently straight to 
(amera—a lirilliant jjerformance which 
for both sheer, eloquence and effrontery 
Mr Heath could not hope to match, 
'riie few minutes of tire Torie.s* broadcast 
on , I'uesday that were devoted to a 
similar performance on Mr Heath's part 
iie coped with very effectively, which 
ju.st shows what he can manage when he 
IS encouraged or prarti.sed, whicli of 
cour.^ re-opens the ciuestibn of what he 
has been doing in tlie Tbwt years. 
But the first part <>f the 
given over to the lories' tw telly hoys,' 
Mi' Christopher ChataWay and' Mr 
Geoffrey Johnson to turn into 

wliat was virtually on News at Ten. 
They even took a break ,,for an **ad ’' 
for the Torie.s—that wastepaper basket 
fuH oif broken Labour promi.ses, making a 
l>et^r itnpact on film. But vteWers Iiave 
seen, too much of Mr Heath lately to 
share their bieathles.s excitement that he 
was alxiiit to appear in a few moments. 

ThorpeV to camera per- 

for&a^. , 

but unexciting. Ne^s shots of h» heli¬ 
copter jauno^ do much more for his image. 


Doctors' pay 

Held up 


“ And what about the doctors ? " Witli 
the.se words Mr Wilson tried to convince 
hi.s Birmingham audience on Wednesday 
that doctors, along with nurses, teachers 
and other workers in the public sector, 
would have tlieir pay frozen l)y a Tory 
government pledged t<) restrain spending. 
The very next day he announced that his 
own (rovernment has neither rejected the 
awArd niade by the review body on doc¬ 
tors' pay, dor phased it, but has held up 
half of it for reference to the Prices and 
Incomes Boardi 

1.01 d Kindersley and hi.s colleagues 
recommended roughly a ;^o per cent 
increase for all doctors and dentists, tlie 
new rates to rentin’ Until April, 1972- 
Though less than thi Hritirh Midica) Asso¬ 
ciation proposed for senior hospital .doc¬ 
tors, tlir increa.ses are still ixtremely costly 
and will put up the health service bill by 
£fl’, million a year. But the main rea,son 
why the (iovernment has held up part 
of the award is the impact it Will hplve 
on the economy by* its effect On. Other*pro¬ 
fessions, particularly in the' upiv^rsiffes 
where health service salaries react on the 
salaiics of teachers in medical schools and 
therefore on n(»n-niediral lecturers and 
professors. However, the Government 
accepts that young doctors in training are 
j)Of»rly paid for the work they do. They 
will accordingly receJve the full 30 pc^ 
cent ri.se, hack-dated to April ist, at the 
end of this iiumth, which will give them 
a scale running from £1,626 a year as 
hou.se officer to £3,588 as senior registrar. 
Senior hospital doctors will similarly have 
15 per cent of the award paid promptly 
and general practitioners 20 per cent 
(which include.^ an. increase in their 
expen.se allowance). The remaining 15 per 
cent, in money tenn.s equal to £28 mil¬ 
lion, will be considered by the PIB. It has 
been asked to say by July 15th whethe: 
senior hospital doctors and general prac¬ 
titioners should receive any or all of it. 

As might be counted on, the profes¬ 
sion's leaders are angry at the Govern¬ 
ment's action, mainly because they resent 
anything less than full acceptance of 
“ their " Kindersley—though they thein- 
.selves refused to accept it ilt 1965 when 
it proposed .something they did not like. 
But oOce the dust has subsided on this 
particular dispute the Kindersley method¬ 
ology should lie reconsidered. In deter- 
tit-itung its award it looked backwards and 
found that doctors’ incomes between 1956 
and 1967 increased less than com¬ 
parable incomes, a procedure that it is 
itself worried about and which the 
Government rightly rejects. Furthermore, 
tlie review body has not attempted to 
influence fundamental matters like the 
hospital staffing structure. Yet it is the 
junior doctors’ career prospects that need 
improving as much as their purses, and 
so far all atte npts to bring this about 
in'eet witlt notliing bUt obstruction, from 
their .‘senior colleagues. 
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If we're Pickwick’s paper, it’s 
because we reach a fantastic number of 
tea drinkers. 

All the Mums, Dads and teenagers 
in over 3^ million households, to be 
fairly precise. 

We're a sort of combination of 
Woman and TV Times. 

The kind of house magaiine that’s 
viewed over the tea glasses. 

When the family's viewing TV. 

8o, frankly, if you put us into your 
media mix, we think you’ll get more 
flavour in the brew. 

Not to speak of more tea in the pot 



Germany’s leading national weekly 
(wltlifl regionaledHions, loo). 
Aci^: Telepiione 01>683 7M0/9S48 
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W 4 . BOM ta onus ArFMior ^ 
Anchorage 




When will they do something 
about earthquakes? 


CANADA 


NAihcouven 


San Francisco 

SANANDHlLvf*^’^ ^ 

B^uLT \ In UNITED nr 

1 STATES : ^ 


ITEINCHSHIF 




IVlwicoCIty ^ 
iL^nJose 


They are burying the dead in Yungay 
and Huaraz this weekend rolled in news¬ 
paper. There is no reason to think that 
the estimates coming in from Peru of 
35,000 dead in Sunday's ear^quake and 
the tidal waves, floods and rock slides 
that followed it are in any way exag¬ 
gerated. Every year, an average of 
around (jOjOOo people die this way in 
various parts of the world, and some 
100,000 are made homeless. Although Iran 
has had much the worst of it in the past 
15 years, the most active earthquake zone 
in the world runs directly beneath Peru. 

A huge, series of faults rumibles and 
shuddersr its way frbhi nhrth to south 
down the west coast of the' Americas ai| 3 : 
across to the other side of the Padhc 
with an equaUy un^talUe. fi^es of trenches 
in the sek bed'It was in 
one of these trencher that this lateh 
earthquake is said to in> 

1960,^ a cu)ii^j»ble ; eart^^ 
the shape ofiatgc areks of ChiJej filsingf 
some parts of the coasthae ^ four to' 
seven feet and sinking others so' that river 
ports several juiks from tha^ea find 
thermelves 'inuitda^^ Watei’^^ ' 

F^our years later, miles -of 

Alaska wete ^n^Ked m one 
gest ekrdi^uatu^ eyar k^orded | whole 
mouote^his ah||^Me floor of. theocean 
is; places h||^Er now. 

4s . rell^v^ uhdgrpf^^Mflatedj" 
but tthat ctf Francjik0, bmlr 
on df ihe; San seeddn U 

tha Paedto earthquake girdle and^^ lail,.. 


wrecked by it in 1906 ? Statistically, a 
major earthquake can be expected some¬ 
where along this particular fault once 
every century. On that basis, San 
Francisco should remain relatively safe 
for another 30 to 40 years, by which time 
technology may have found some way of 
releasing earthquake pressures before 
they , become catastrophic. But the San 
Andreas fault also gave a huge twitch in 
1B57 ; a repetition of that particular 
calamity is, on current reckoning, about 
12 years overdue and could therefore 
occur at kny time. The fear of this pro¬ 
duced sojrnething like near panic in 
Southern California tWo years ago ; that 
part of the itate is now luiaviiy teilt Over 
and the destruction diat even a moikrate 
earthquake could cause is vast. 

’ XfekitBJ;thc Ml issue, garth^jiuakes 
nqjmally kill people, 
baoept when" ih®y ti<W waves or 

the, n^hhare flooding^'fliat follows the 
cradi^ of iaice. walk eudi dams, which> 
Is whatVAppears to hat^ happened' in 
Peril; Hie faiths and die-damage axe 
caused by t£e buildixiga diat fall down 
after/J^ eafth has sfopt^ shaking. And 
a jgt; is unneccisary,, Engineers 
know how ,,to build Sh earm^^b coun¬ 
try r.^^dme and egaih the * of 

isolakd s^tufOi in a sfea 
total deN^H^dn iiave proved it. IMmitive 
pMle to build ikpn too. 

tt£aMhlaT« houstp. of Japan, and 

4 akb^ 

.Men'jdKHiih' ' 


Mhuana^ 

PcmMjSUiHntt 

loimmMm 

^r^ntofagdsta 

SOUTH AMERICA 
iffirSantiago 


/TltmidW 


' ^ MAJOR 
W iARTMQIMea 
iMi^EARTNQUAKE 
BELT 

In BfiiaTRENCNEI 


about a bit. The secret is flexibility, 
while at the same time the sections of the 
building, walls, floors and roof, are firmly 
at^h^ so that they can sway and rock 
without breaking apart at the joints. 

All this is elementary; So is the need to 
build on suitable foundations. Rock is 
the‘best, made-up soil a'hd sand the very 
worst. The trouble is that neither land 
developers nor local authorities in develop¬ 
ing countries seem to be paying much 
attention/to it. In California, huge care 
is, being, given to the design of the great 
aqueduct now. being bii^: to carry water 
from the north to the'foj^.of the state, 
to make it earthquakii^p!^. . ' , 

In Japan, a, hugq ‘ made over 

^e iiMtaflatiojn , earihciuake-^proof 
lottlvdatibns ?, ,i» |X)wer stations. 

But there is htde the same atten- 
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tion to design in the earthquake-prone 
ckveloping countries. In Liatifi Acnfifica^ 
towns that have been Wrccff^cl a]^ar to 
he t)eing rebuilt to an almost identical 
pattern—as in the Middle East at 
Agadir. Factorie.s in these earthquake- 
prone zones should be built^to a special 
pattern, with all heavy machinery on the 
ground, with a low centre of gravity, 
without big roof spans. 

Should the programmes for dain-builtl- 
ing in these earthquake areas he revised ? 
lI)oes the evidence show that the creation 
of hu^ artificial lakes tiehind the dams 
actualTy increases the risk of earthauakes 
as the water presses upop already 
unsteady rocks ? Aid to the stricken 
areas of Peru is being offered from all 
around the world. What the Peruvians 
needed was help to prevent the disaster 
from ever reaching such proportions. 


Soldier in a hurry 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

Before this major catastroplie hit their' 
country, Peru's soldier-rulers had been 
carrying out the most radical programme 
of refojnm that has been seen in,^ l^tin 
Ainefi^a since Che early yeai's of the 
revolution. Cieneral Velasco Alva- , 
^do ha.s already proved that he was 
j^rious when, after seizing power in 
October, 1968, he .said that he would 
transform his country’s social, economic 
and cultural structures. The blizzard of 
decrees over the pa.st iB months has sur¬ 
prised*—if not always plea.sed—many of 
thpse disheartened by the slower pace of 
reform during the constitutional period 
that ended with the fall of President 
Belaunde Terry. 

President Velasco’s ** revoilutionary 
government ” appealed , to nationalist 
feeling When it quarrelled with the 
United States over the confiscation of the 
Standard Oil itistallations at Talara. 
Since 196B, it has decreed sweeping land 
reforms and brought important sectors c>f 
the economy under state control. State - 
coxporations are now th^, sole exporters 
for the country’s two ' main products, ^ 
minerals and hshmeal The central bank 
(fonnerly controlled by private interests) 
and the American-owned teleplione coiii- 
l>any have boUfi been taken over by the 
.state. President Velasco is also trying to 
clean tip the slum fringes of Lima and 
t>iher cities, hopefully rechristened pueblos 
jnvenes (** young towns ”). 

President Velasco 'has not been quite as 
radical as the uKra-nationalistir rhetoric 
of the government newspapers might sug¬ 
gest. In many Helds the government has 
followed the course warily charted by 
Mexico of curbing the role of vforeign 
hanks and persuading foreign businesses 
to go into partnership “with nationals or 
the government, ' 

T*he regime’s nationalism (which in 
Peru, elsewhere in Latin America, 
largciymeans ahtj-Amcricanisin) and even 
the OIfkience of genuine reform do not 
seem ^to have won real popularity for' 


Peru’s new rulers. This could be par'tlv 
due to distrust of the army. (Not that 
many Peruvians have ever participated in 
politics. Before 1968, the electorate com¬ 
prised only 1.6 million voters out of a 
population O'! 12 million.) The 
was ei^ineerqd by a ttpy ehte of ■ 1 

ligence Mceti 'md tank 
The “ revolutibhary govcmme<(l^^' 
is trying to^ expand its political' ha.se 
within and outside the^ army. 

At cabinet levd, tbiji has meant 'dj^tri-, 
bali^ poftfoUos to dWkers frorti "other/ 
coil^u^ds. The govenutient has turned 
to extreme lefft-wing groupings, including 
the trotskyists, the communists and 
S<^i(d'\Progresis^as, for intellectual sup¬ 
port. Among the .peasants, it has set up 
” coinniittees for the defep^ of the revo¬ 
lution ” (penetrated by pommunists, their 
critics say) on the. model qf Or Castro’s 
eaily vif^nte groups, 

JDie rural co-6perativc is the basis for 
la|i^, reform,, /it appeal|, rioti' onfy to 
ih^Utg and lOhristian Demoqraitt but to 
-traditionalisti who remember the 
rhe ancient. .Andean comnuine. But 
agrarian reform i.s .suffering from being 
too much a favour handed down from 
above. Hie programme is run by bureau¬ 
crats with a heavy-handed pater¬ 
nal i.sm, and the fact that there has been 
little chance for local initiative iha.s? liieant 
that the government has failed to mobilise 
badly needed popular support. 

The cities of Peru have been growing 
.so fast that city jobs, rather than land 
reforms, are the most immediate need. 
I’he government will need the backing of 
the peasants who have swarmed down 
fn^iTi the Andes into Lima during the past 
two decades. They need jobs, schools and 
iebou.sing—and they are likely to support 
anyone who offers them. Thanks to rising 
prices for Peru’s export commodities, the 
government has been able to draw on a 
$100 million surplus in die balance of pay¬ 
ments. There were many claims on' this 
money before the earthquake created new, 
and overwhelming, priorities. 




While fhe world 
is watching 






\tiixiGans in the Guadalajara stadium 
6 ri Tuesday roared their approval every 
time an English player was tackled. After 
ali» the English ate not only champions 
ainid ebinently eligible ipr, all 

manner^ and arrov^s—ffiey are 
pingos W b^t^ and no g^d Mexican 
}dvdsh|^^gTOflp niore serious dian the 
hoots; and i^jfclstles drawh by the %gtish 
plaiNNi' were the threats of kidnapping 
ami; .,sa|^tage that reached the west 
in training at Le6n. These 
were We 'i&St signs that the World Cup 
the same kind of trouble 
that j^pted. on the eve of the Olympic 
gaxtieS\^m 1968. 

Stu^ht radicals realised then that an 
international sporting fixture provides a 
glorious opportunity to focus world at¬ 
tention on a local protest movement. 
There have been rumours this week that 
Mexico City’s students arc planning 
mammoth demonstrations to complain 
-about urban slums and the plight of poli¬ 
tical prisoners. They have an added 
reason for trying to stage something dur¬ 
ing the World Cup. In a month’s time, 
on July 5th, the Mexicans will go to the 
polls to elect a new president Only one 
man has any hope Of winning : the official 
candidate of the ruling Institutional 
Revolutionary ^party (PRI), which has 
monopolised power for almost half a 
century. The next president of Mexico 
will be Sr Luis Echeverria Alvarez, a 
conservative who was formerly minister 
of the interior. 

In the eyes of student radicals, Sr 
Rcheverrla is a marked man. They hold 
him responsible for the exceedingly brutal 
way in which the police handled the 1968 
demonstrations.Eve-witnes.Hes have 
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Jardine,Matheson & Co., Limited 

The Annual General Meeting of the Members of the Company was held on Tuesday, June 2nd, 
Mr. M.A.R. Young-Herries O.B.E., M.C., J.P., Chairman and Managing Director, presiding. 
The following is an extract from his review of the year ended 31st December, 1969. 


Earnings for the year 1969 have year aisc) meant that we were able to Pty., Ltd. in which H. C. Sleigh Ltd. and 
again increased to the highest recorded deploy our financial resources to more our Australian subsidiary each have a 
in the Company’s long history. The advantage than usual. S 0 % interest. We have also made a con- 

consolidated trading profit before tax Japan - Jardine, Matheson & Co., siderable investment in an Australian 
amounted to HK$45,S76,330 compared (Japan) Ltd. group engaged in the transportation 

with HK$34,587,655 for 1968 and the The Japanese economy .continued field which complements our existing 

net profit after taxation increased by to advance during 196^ and this sub- interests. 

41% to HK$38,484,745.(£2,644,999) sidiary experienced a satisfactory year’s In general our other operations to 

Hong Kong trading. which reference was made last year, 

The sustained economic upsurge Malaysia, Singapore, Brunei and Thailand are progressing satisfactorily, 

experienced In Hong Kong is well illus- - Jardine Waugh Ltd. In New South Wales our real estate 

trated by the publi^cd trade figures for The rationalisation of Jardine developments were particularly succcss- 

1969. These once more set liew records Waugh Ltd., following the merger with ful during the year. Further ventures are 

with domestic exports again up by 25%- Guthries of its trading interests in due for completion in 1970 and others 

and re-exports and imports also higher. Singapore, Malaysia and Brunei, con- are under investigation. 

Bank deposits rose consistently through- tinuod during the year. Future Prospects 

out the year and any fears that Hong The new joint company 7 Gutlirie It has become almost an annual 

Kong’s role as a leading financial ahd Waugli Berhad - liad a satisfactory first feature to refer in this statement to 
liglit industrial centre in this region had year. No dividend was declared foj 1969 uncertainties in'the Far Eastern area, 
in any way diminished were clearly for fiscal reasons, but one is expected These, I am afraid, are still with us, and 
dispelled. The building and opening ol to be paid later in 1970, and plans for a peaceful settlement in Vietnam has 
new factories and the added conceii- a public quotation for its shares arc yet to be reached. At the present time, 
t rat ion here of foreign owned subsidiary under consideration. there are further problems in Laos and 

companies and representatives of large London - Matheson & Co., Ltd. Cambodia. We can but hope that reason 

overseas organisations - both financial Profits were in line with those for will prevail and that the bitter figliting 

and industrial - were a feature of the 1968. The shipping and chartering in Vietnam will not spread further afield, 

year. Tlic real estate market has also business remained satisfactory though Hong Kong may be faced with 

fully recovered with residential and below ..the exceptional figures of the some export problems, particelarly in 

business accommodation in keen prevbus year. Banking services were textiles. The U.S.A., to which so much 

demand. Profitable. Exports showed normal pro- of Hong iCong’s products are exported, 

in the light of these buoyant g^ss but tea was marginally down in a is presently tending tofvacds a somewhat 

economic conditioi^s in Hong Kong, yw when gf>rices ruled very low with restrictive policy whicliin the ftoft term - 

the Company’s trading departments pibdpction exceeding consumption. A rni^ affect our industry. However, the 
again had a successful year, the import small new specialised vessel went into recent lowering 0 C|^U.S. interest rates is 
field,, being particularly profitable, s^vice at the end of the: year. Turnbull perhaps a sign tha( it, is fdt that some 
Exports which are largely handled Gibson ic Co., Ltd. .a subsidiary - reflation ^ necessai^^foilbwidl a.^^riod 

through associated, companies . also conducted a satisfacjtt^ lousiness as ; of sevefe ymonetaiy ^re- 

yielded good results. Tl^ lairdinc freight add insurance bakers. straint introduced tor correct excessive ^ 

Engineering Corporaiion?!^ : egrnings Aiistcalie t Jardine, MMheaofi & CO., inflation, lb addition^ Hopg Kong will I 

benefited from,the improved, building (Australia) !*ly„ Ltd. also have to watch its ceisti iii af) fields 

condkioni and the outlook for this ^ Our Austrdiah subsidiary had a to enihi^ that it does not lose out to its ' 

subsidiary is promising. satisfactory year. competitors in the 1970*s through ; 

When, trade is good the ancillary William Crosby (Holdings) Ltd. excessive price rises in its exports, 

services benefit, so that the Shipping, showed, as forecast, anrimprovement in Generally speaking the outlook 

Airways, Ijteurance,; Se^retarisd and earnings for its financial year ended for the Group for the immediate future 

Finance Diwon^ satis- 1969. Satisfactory progress ip its trading areas is enmuraging, and 

factory resulti^ ^hoBy owned ^tindpfl. overall the first year of the 1970^s should 

subsidiary, finmre Sfoance L vehicle deck container ship/ produce results in line with those Of ' 

liad a particttlfely successful ^ year’s: ’Matthew Flinders’, to whidi reference 1969. Our p61i<^ of'expansion md f 

trading in Hohg Kong and Japanese was made in my last statement, wg^ , diversification.Oontint^S.^^^ we fodl 

stocks, the mai&ts for both of which taundied in March this year in Japan, ^sore that 'the|e will bd^ increastng : 

reache4 peak The to be In service earhfogs ^ fonger. term^^ , ^ ^ 

interest* tha|, preyailed thfougbtwil\,|Hc., „ ui^^^fiag (4',,info4e|s,,Shippuii^ v 
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clakned thftf as many as 500 pedple wane 
sihot dead in dhe riots of Octoiber,' 1968. 
The nrtcmory rankles, and it is likely that 
student and leftist leaders will try to sei^e 
their chance to remind the world of the 
killings. The Mexican police havi^ already 
locked tip more than 200 students on the 
suspicion that they were planning protest 
rallies. While England defends Ute Cup, 
a difle^nt »kind of game could be played 
oui;M the streets pf Mexico City. 

Argtnfina 

Our corpse for 
yours _ 

N^ot all of Latin America’s kidnappers are 
interested in money or political prisoners. 
The men who abducted General Pedro 
Aramburu, a former president of Argen¬ 
tina, oh May 29th said that they were 
going to execute him for his crimes against 
the followers of the country’s fohner dic¬ 
tator, Juan Per6n. Oh Tuesday they 
claimed that tliey had done just that, 
though there was still some doubt in 
Argentina whether they meant it. But 
they have hacked their claim with a pro- 
po.sal to trade General Aramhuru's corpse 
ft)r the remains of the late Mrs Peron, 

That macabre suggestion reflects both 
an Hispanic obsession with the cbarnel- 
hou.se and the .survival, 15 years after 
Peron*.s fall, t)f the extraordinary political 
phenomenon known as peronism. In 
Argentina, relics can still have a political 
function. I.ast year an ultra-nationalistic 
army chief, General Uriburu, won a lot 
of applau.se when he demanded that the 
g{>vernnient repatriate the remains of the 
legendary dictator Juan Rosas, who ha.s 
lain in a gouthampton cemetfry since 
1877. President OpganiaVgounter-thrust 
was to stage a s^jeciai ceremony to dedi¬ 
cate his country to the Sacred Heart of 
tlie Ble.ssed Virgin. 

Eva Per6n was hardly qualified for 
saindiood, although she is .said to have 
proposed herself for the 'oflRce shortly 
l)efore she died of ctincer in 1952. But like 
Perdn himself, who at' 74 is still receiving 
a cohUtant streani of Argentine visitors 




at jfiiiyUla lust outside Madltid, 

1 $ by her 

sfeihi-mligiQU|i.^^|j»|fectiDn. ^ 

buck’s abductors belong to 

'iafter a' pen^at'. ^ 

^ho was Thcy ibaite* 

pemmt 

pjeronism remained so stxh)B^ 
At fi^ election held since the |K 
tatoir iRm into «exile> the peronists him 
jx>Bed more than ^ per cent of the vot& 
Qene^t seized power four ^ 

in on<i' 

mort'.. .WihK;' ■ 'amd; &:(“ ■ 

** Euroj^h > 

there se^ |o be only twb real V 
choicest fhe army or the fet 
The^ polarisation df 

acdfrRuatSifiy^dw^ most bf |he 

sol®^ govtJlfeii|g;:4^ii'tirta 
the ^ impor^nL exception ’ 'of Ofen^l 
lanu^, the inhy qpmmander-in^^^irf— 
are ihoqerates wfo;^originally, hoped to 
esf!abli.sh a civiliandflra force.” 


Peronism is not a programme, but a 
mystique. Perhaps that explains its popu¬ 
lar following. Although all peronists would 
like Sr Per6n to return from exile, few 
feel that he is. capable of ruling again. Sr 
Perdn’s personal liold over the movement 
has probably been exaggerated. lliC two 
most important wings of the peronist 
movement-^labour and the radical intelf 
lectuals—are more concerned with their 
own interests than with his. 

The roots of peronisni are deepest 
among organised labour, and the govern¬ 
ment has quite failed in its efforts to win 
control of the trade union executive. 
Perim was rashly generous to Argentina’s 
industrial workers, and built up a whole 
new cla.s5 of privileged union officials for 
whom peronism means inflated .salaries. 
The unions have mounted a militant 
resistance to government attempts to curb 
wage inflation and to end overmanning 
in national industries. There have been 
two general strikes in the past two month.s 
and there were big demonstrations last 
week to mark the anniversary of the brutal 
police action again.st rioting workers in 
Cordoba a year ago. 

Other groups have also climbed on to 
the peronist bandwagon. There are old 
cronie.s, and opportunist, city-based poH- 
tician.s, and jinxes who remember Peron 
in his early fascist phase when lie rattled 
his sabre and talked of Argentine domi¬ 
nance in the' cDiYtlnervt. But the radical 
wing* is far more important. Sr Raimundo 
Ongaro is the leader of a union faction 
that, espouses ” revolutionary peroni.sm,” 
and many of his goals ane shared by the 
400 or so priests who belong to the influen- 
Third World Movement. President 
Ongaida hais daimed that the peronist 
movement has been^ infthrated by extreme 
castroista and maoists V. who are^pctxploit* 
ing its popular'xppcdl lor their OMpt/piir^ 

poset, WhatjJrtij^ped, to 
huru', h 9L rsigp,.,{liidt' 
thiser&bave turned ihe medipdi^^ifa 
terrorwts^eJscwhcre in. th^ continent. . 


W 



France 


Not the fire 
this time ^ 

FROM QUR PARIS COflBESPONDflif 

History, as the well-wofn cliclu^ lias it, 
dt^s not repeat itself. Yet people often 
lielievc that it does. Last week the air, 
thick with tear gas on two successive 
nights in the Latin Quarter of F’aris, was 
enough to raise in many mind.N the ghost 
of May, iq6 B. 'I'he coinpari.son wds 
absurd. But there were .some excu^s 
for making it: 

The Latin Quarter was virtually 
occupied by a force estimated, at some 
10,000 men. I'rue, the police were toi- 
porarily bewildered when faced, not Wtth 
a mass demonstration, but with small and 
mobile groups of maoists. But the sur- 
prise'^ did not last ahd the police were 
able to parade all their new units .and 
weapons—the jeeps, the squadrons of 
motor-cyclists, and the plain^clothe.s men 
mingling with the crowd. 

AH this mobilisation was ostensibly 
designed to cope witli the Proletarian 
Left, which is only one of several maoist 
groups. It proclaims that the time; has 
now come for violent action and it 
was a perfect target. The governit^t 
to some extent provoked it into a^tic^n 
when on May 27th it bamjied the .group 
altogether ; on the same day two edilpcs 
of the group’s paper, La du 

feupie, were being tried,, . , ; 

Vet even if. all the revqlutio^ry 
..groups h?id come out onto the s&cets 
;to^|^er last week thjs .situation/Wpuld 
not have been much different. Two years 
ago the everypocly 

fjirprise.^It enjoyed a great deal of 
popular, supppit ana its success; prepipi- 
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federal striius, 

SiiiciT^^meri, th<J conibm€!i^^ piopajj^^ 
the ofiii^.Coiim 

ultra* 

UalS^^^r :$veft iif the l4a!tp .Qi^rter had 
hem set 00 ^^re IsAt the rest of 

the ^ 45 *^^ w^wiW* not havfe 

niovsed'.' '■ M,- ' 

The be feeling 

comfortably l^haves as if 

ft ;i¥ere in '- tofeai id of a besieged fdr- 
tit^.This week it was trying to get its law 
wircckers” tl^rou^ ^rliameui, 
of many that the 

pr^^le of collective respomibility may 
wiim lcad to dangerously arbitrary action. 

magistrates are meting out stiff 
sehtenees. The government 4 t 8 eK is so 
deteitnined to strengthen **law and 
Cider *’ that it docs not cveh bother to 
preserve ,,the idea that the lavv ^applies 
equally Two editors of /^a Cause 

du Pea pie were arrested, b^ied and 
sentenced, but the man Who took over 
fnym them-^Jcan-Paul Sartre-^is still 
in the editoria! chair. Has Lm Cause du 
Peuple changed its tune under him-^or 
has the government ? 

Italy 

Will the middle get 
squeezed again ? 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

For the first time in Italian history, the 
local elections this Sunday will include 
the electi<in of regional councillors for 
the 15 “ordinary" regions recently 
set up by parliament. The “ ordinary" 
distinguishes them from the five 
“ special “ regions, four of which (Sicilv, 
Sardinia, Trentino-Aho Adige and V’al 
d'Aosta) have enjoyed local autonomy 
since 194&. 

Regional decentralisation was written 
into the postwar constitution, partlv as a 
reaction against fascism. But the centre 
parties hut their enthusiasm for it when 
the first elections showed that the Com- 
rnuni«fts and Sociaiists (who at the time 
were linked) had a majority in central 
Italy. Tlie idea was revived in the early 
iqfio.s when economic planning was being 
much discussed, and after the Socialist 
party had broken its traditional Hnks with 
the Communists in order to join the 
centre-left coalition. Shortly afterwards 
the Socialists and Social Democrats, 
divided since 1947, reunited but the 
reunion was short-lived. The Social 
I>enK)crats aga'rn hived off ori the ground 
rhat the Socialists were opening the door 
to the Communists. 

Today, in the three “ red regions ** of 
central Italy, Emilia-Romagna, Tuk^any 
and Umbria^ th6 Conirnufnrists with 40 per 
cenf^of the votes are .strong enough to 
conml the local government ; and the 
Socialists have refused to pledge them¬ 
selves not to co-operate with them in the 
regional or ntunicipal authoeittes, tfhbugh 



Stiii In the hansom pre-poll ere 


they 'have agreed to “ prefer “ the centre- 
left formula wherever fiossible. The dis¬ 
pute between the Socialists and the 
Social Democrats on this point has domi¬ 
nated the election campaign, for all the 
other parties have l>een Obliged to geai 
their propaganda either to oppose or to 
approve of the anti-communist platform 
of the Social Democrats. This has made 
this election resemble the campaigns of 
1946 and 1948. 

The revival of the anti-communist issue 
lias been made easier by a series of striker 
and demonstrations whose main object 
is to force the government to carry out 
its housing policy, reform the health sys¬ 
tem and public transport and raise the 
minimum taxable level of wages. Against 
these demands, the Treasury and the 
governor of the Bank of Italy plead that 
unless a curb is put on public spending 
the country is heading for inflatioii. The 
unions have called a brief truce for the 
elections but the agitation will certainly 
revive immediately afterwards ; die 
government has already invited the union 
leaders to talks on fuiie loth. 

To add to the malaise, the school¬ 
teachers are on strike and are refusing 
to hold end-of-term examinations. All 
this has helped to increase the govern¬ 
ment’s unpopularity, and there is a .strong 
upsurge of dissatisfaction with politicians 
in general and with the four government 
parties in particular. 

There are no public opinion polls on 
the election ; Italians tend to feel that 
these polls are vaguely immoral and llkelv 
to prejudice the resultSi So bne can only 
guess that the Communsts will maintain, 
and possibly increase, their 1964 vote 
which ranged from a maximum of 42.4 
per cent in Emilia-Roipagna to a mini- 
muiit of 14.3 per cent in Venetia, with a 
nhtit^al average of 26 per cent. The 
Democrats should maintain 
their 55' per cem majority in Vcnctia but 


may well lose votes outside this old 
Cathoflic stronghold They have confused 
people by trying to present themselves 
both as a party of progress and as one 
of order. In addition they share in the 
discredit;which has fallen, justly, on the 
whole concept of a centre-left coalition 
and, less justly, on the four-party govern¬ 
ment which has been in office since April. 

Hie Sociaiists are even more schiao- 
phrenic, running with the government 
and hunting wkh the opposition. But this 
is an old S^ialist dilemma and the party 
should benefit rather than kite from its 
breach with the Social Democrats. The 
latter will certaanly gain votes from the 
right, possibly from the Christian Demo¬ 
crats, more probably from the Monar¬ 
chists. But they have dropped all the old 
socialist mythology and are likely to lose 
votes on the left to the Socialists. 

. Of the other parties, the Monarchists 
are fading out of the picture. The pre¬ 
sence of two eldeTly royal dukes on their 
television sAiow this week can hardly have 
done much to inspire the voters. The 
extreme left-wing party, the PSIUP, 
suffers from dull leadership and will 
probably lose ground to the Communists. 
The Liberals should hold their own and 
may even improve their present modest 
position. 

No fundamental change in the balance 
among the three major parties is to be 
expected. But even a marginal shift of 
the Socialist party from its present 11-12 
per cent level could affect the future of 
the centre-left coalition. If the Socialists 
lose more ground in the local elections, 
the present government could hardly 
.survive. 

Germany _ 

Cold feet on the 
road east 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Next weekend’s state elections cannot 
break the government in Bonn. But they 
can make .Herr Willy Brandt’s job of 
governing a food bit harder. Over 40 
per cent of tne west German electorate 
is involved in the poll fo; , three state 
parliamehts^ r The inembeischoose 
will th 4 hn 8 el^ft dhodse the states' 
slbmatlves to the Bunctorat, GeiitenyV 
upper house, wf^ch can obstruct#'hot 
nullify decisioni Bundestag; Sub- 

"itahthd , losses few l 3 emoc^^^ 

life Frae Denioci^ ph Juti^ 
would strei^then opposition m the 
were it already 

makirity , ■ 

par.fe:1th#t jstandf''jq,j|G8e dsie*&ho|t 

H the' 

|oT thew three state ^rlM|hehtii four 
y^$ ago, it. Woa' 7.4 per'of .{j^ 
pei\ ip 

bent in LoweriBAxoity, 

id Saarland. Shlf 'm faM/ 

general election it v,.wph ^ phly, 5,8 per 
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TELEPHONE COMPANY 

WORLD HEAUbUARTim; STOCKHOLM 3t 





At the Annual Meeting in Stockholm, May 29, T970. iiioekIxMMa: 

^ Approved financiid statements for the year 1989. > ' ' 

^ Approved a cash dividend equivalent to $1,06 based ^ 19^ earnings. 





THE ERICSSON GROUP 


Thou 9 and$ 6 fdQnM 
unfess ^thiBrwM tndfcMd 

INCOME DATA \ 

Net sales.;$5jn,2a6 

Income before special adjustments and taxes. 

Per cent of sates.... 

Depreciation ......... 

Special adjustments. 

Swedish and foreign income taxes. . 

Reported net income. 


Dividend. 

Per share*' .. 

*AII per share figures based on 12,304,094 shares outstanding at year-end 1969. 

balance sheet data (year-end) 


Ratio of current assets to current liabilities 

Net property, plant and equipment. 

Long-term debt. 

Minority interest. 

Stockholders’ equity. 


OTHER DATA (year-end) 

Number of employees ... 


1999 

1968 

$Sla.299 

' $487,887 

89,869 

70,779 

1S.9?4 

14.8% 

17,988 

16428 

»,m 

12,434 " 

36,318 

29,864 

29,388 

26,520 

$ aj8 

$ 2rt6 

$ 3.20 

$ 2.62 

13,080 

9,918 

$ 148 

$ .81 

1969. 

$304,798 

$ 277,670 

24101 

2.3 to 1 

127,534 

115,611 

100,037 

92,520 

28,481 

22,869 

242,878 

223,022 

53.608 

48,700 

12404,094 

10,253,412 

$9i3,74M 

$548,555 


Adjusted net kicolirie per share refiects net income after adding back special adjustments, less amounts % 
equivalent to reduction in current income taxes resulting from sucb adjustments 


Copies Report in English are available through ^ 

SaridMi Ericsson Company Ltd., Cropm Houso, London Road, Mordan, Sunray 
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cent throughout the country and as little 
as 54 in North Rhine-W^stphalia. A 
further drop in its vote this time could 
put the party into death throes. 

The Free Democrats are already suffer¬ 
ing from internal divisions. Their party 
chairman, the foredgn minister, Herr 
Scheel, has provoked rumblings on the 
right wing of his party by his breeey 
readiness to assert himself by hurrying 
to Moscow to be^in formal negotiations 
for a non-aggression treaty. Even that 
“progressive liberal” Ralf Dahrendorf, 
parliamentary state secretary at the 
foreign ministry, seems suddenly to have 
misgivings. Disappointed at what he 
describes as the “polarisation” of the 
Ostpolitik between government and oppo¬ 
sition, Professor Dahrendorf has resigned 
a job more important to his political career 
to become west Germany’s second man on 
the commission of the European commu¬ 
nity at Brussels. 

Herr Brandt’s uneasy majority of 
12 depends on the 30 Free Democrat 
deputies m the Bundestag. He will need 
a two-thirds majority-in. both houses for 
ratification of the kind of agreements he 
is hoping to reach with Moscow, Warsaw 
and East Berlin. With the state elections 
very much in mind, the chancellor began 
belatedly this week to try to dispel 
alarmling rumours about the price he mav 

about to pay for a deal with Moscow. 
He reaffirmed that German unity and 
.self-determination fot the German people 
were still the governnienl’s aim. He 
assured Gennan voters that the Soviet 
Union would fall in line with the three 
western allies in declaring obsolete those 
clauses in the United Nations charter 
which sanction intervention in Germany 
under certain circunistances. He promised 
tliat no existing treaties would be sacri¬ 
ficed to a Soviet-German accord. And. he 
insisted that 'he was striving to assure 
that the non-aggression treaty would be¬ 
come valid only after agreement had been 
reached on the future of Berlin. 

All three major parties are electioneer¬ 
ing all out for the Landtag elections. In 
North Rhine-Westphalia both the Social 
Democrats and the Christian Democrats 
are investing the equivalent of some half 
a million pounds. Domestic issues are 
playing a part in the campaign, particu¬ 
larly rising prices. But it is the govern¬ 
ment’s moves east of the Elbe that are 
provoking the sharpest controversy. Late 
on Thursday the caWnct was discussing 
whether formal n^otiations with Moscow 
should be started at once. 

Rumania and Jugoslavia 

Gates of iron 

FROMOUPtEAST^UROPE 
CORRESpOWOa^T ; ^ 

A ihonth of disas^ps floods 

economy moi^ 
world war. The.J)antkl^ 
has biw! steadily ^and the 

wove stiff ;vreek to go to ref|ch the 



Black Sea. It lias flooded the country's 
18 river ports and may yet engulf the 
showpiece of Rumanian industry, the steel 
town of Galati, on the lower Danube. But 
it scems'unlikely to claim Rumania’s new¬ 
est industrial achievement—the remark¬ 
able < hydroeiettric project it has built 
with the Jugoslavs at Djerdap. 

Rumanian land Jugoslav engineers are 
congrattdating themselves on their fore¬ 
sight in providing their Iron Gates dam 
with a protective belt capable of with¬ 
standing the* huge pressures of floodwater 
which'^rolled past it this week. They have 
other reasons to be pleased. Only four 
years after excavation began on the 
project, it is six months ahead of schedule 
and will be completed early in 1971. The 
barrage across the Danube is finished 
except for superstructure and one 
shipping lock is already in operation mi 
the Rumanian bank. 

1’he first of the 12 turbine generators 
planned for Djerdap goes into operation 
next month and two more by the end 
of the year. The total, power output will 
Ultimately be 10 billion kilowatt hours, 
which will take care of most Rumanian 
and Serbian requirements with more 
power to spiare for export to Bulgaria and 
Hungary. 

As an engineering feat, the Iron Ciates 
project is phenomenal. According to 
preliminary French and Soviet asses.s- 
ment.s, the crucial perUxl of cutting off 
rhe river to complete tlie wall should 
iiave taken 60 days. But thanks partK 
to the low level of water last August it 
was completed in 1 1 davs without any 
interruption of river traffic. This process 
involved putting into position no fewer 
than 10,000 concrete blocks of 25 tons 
each. Engineers believe this was the 
largest cut-off of a rh^er ever achieved. 
At Djerdap, which means whirlpool, the 
Danube flows full and fast; 18,000 cubic 
metres per second at a rate of five and 
half metres per second—five times faster 
than the Volga. 

Ttie Djerdap scheme will radically alter 
navigational facilities on this nio.st difiUcult 
and dangerous stretch of European inland 
Waterway. Dangerous rocks both above 
and just the water surface and 

tte de^: mtr^oyr. gorges: where the 
Oarpathian mountains force the river 
through a over 60 miles have 

always 4)0sed in enommit; navigational 
h^aard' ihe lifeKne ^ich connects 
Bavaria, Austria and neighbouring 


countries ito south-eti«t. Europe and. the 
Black $ea. Up to now^^pasaage through 
the gates has been onemyt daytime-only 
awj ,limtJ^;^tO vessels of TjjptVo tom. it 
haK requited a romplicated ^systeni ,of 
pilots and tugs tp get a ship tlu?o^b al 
Optimum: jppeed ,, in 132 jt'he 

Htaximuin tragic was 1*^ niilHon 'tom 
annually.,With Ixith new shipping iocHs 
in operation, s^ips of up to 5,000 tom 
Will he able to Uirough in ten hours 
and jthe annual caparitv will i>e enlarged 
to 50 . million tons. 

'fhe Rutnaniaas and the Jugoslavs have 
succeeded miraculously in keeping within 
their oi^ginal estimate of $^o miJlion 
for the entire project except for an extra 
$10 million to help resettle 23,000 
villagers whose homes will disap^ar 
below the rising waters^ But they arc how 
in financial trouble. It was expected that 
the $95 million cost of die two shipping 
locks would be offset by the international 
Danube commission which has „ it', 
headquarters in Budape^. Negotiations 
have dragged on since; 1964. .\ow' the 
Russians, who account for 75 per Cent 
of the river traffic at this point, ha\'e 
vetoed the expenditure. 

Clearly, the Rumanians and the 
Jugoslav.? cannot be expected to subsidise 
tlie improved navigation facilities alone. 
One alternative to increase die tonnage 
tolls through the Iron Gate* substantially 
arid thus to rej|lise their investment over 
a Jengthy period. Hut toll charges are 
also subject to appfd<''a^ hy .4he Danulie 
commission and if die'Russians veto one 
request they are quite likely to refuse 
the second in , their ^ determination to 
continue dominating. Danidie *hif>ping 
routes. 

.\nother possibility has been opened up 
recently by the tacit agreement of, tlie 
Danube rominis.sion to accept we>t 
Germany as a member : $93 million may 
turn out to lie the (ieniian niem)>ership 
fee to this rather exclusive mercantile 
club. 

Russia 


Angry schoolboys 


Student unrest throughout the western 
world was descrilied by Mr Brezhnev last 
week as a sigh of** the deepening general 
crisis of capitalism/’ He was addre.s^ing 
a congress of the Konisornol, and there 
was undeniably a contrast between, the 
unrtily students in $0 many countries and 
the disciplined ranks of his audience. 
Indeed, superficially, Russia seems to 
have been strangely by-passed by a wave 
of unrest which is not limited to the 
capitalist world. Students played an 
important part in the, M|>heaval of Prague 
as well as in ParU. A few years ago they 
wrjere daring to rebel in Warsaw as well as 
in New York and Tokyo. In Russia, .n 
few intellectuals have been lx>'kl enough 
to challenge the establishment and thev 
have suffered for it,-^ut the . schools and 
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ttniveniti^i are apparently ^uiet. 

To judge by the Soviet p:m, the only 
trouble v/ith Rustian youth EetlMth Hooli¬ 
gans and wrecker!^. ^ Oecasionntly, how¬ 
ever, an article i It^ that 

^mething is brewing b^w the sniootb 
surface. A pieceAvith the Vgnificant title, 
** Disturbed Yoilth/^pnb||l^ed two months 
ago in a good example 

Its author^ Mr l^dititin, a lecturer at the 
Tomsk ediju^iM was worried 

about a section of the pupils in 

Soviet schools. As a rule, the^ am among 
the l^st'and brightest until they reach 
the seventh or eighth forms, roughly the 
equivalent of the British O level. Then 
they seem to lose interest. They sit 
through classes devoted to literary or 
social subjects looking obviously t^red 
and do everything in their power to opt 
out of the proceedings. 

Mr Pichurin put some of the blame for 
these rebels on his colleagues ; he said 
they minimise the prdblem on the ground 
that it only affects a minority who will 
grow out of it. He also blamed the low 
level of the teachers* own education in the’^ 
arts. If the rebels have their heads filled, 
with Pop, and other fadiions, the 
teachers are in no position to counteract 
these influences and the sceptics take 
advantage of their ignorance. In one form, 
for instance, some pupils asked the master 
for his views on a painting. He dismissed 
it as formalistic and degenerate. They then 
produced evidence to show that it had 
been officially praised and that studies 
been publish^ about the author. Mr 
Pichurin also contrasted the pains taken 
to teach boys physics and mathematics 
with the fheblc attempts made to influ¬ 
ence them on such subjects as dress, 
behaviour and the arts. He appealed for 
Ixjtter criticism of films, plays and books 
as well as for a more sophisticated strug¬ 
gle against foreign ideological influences. 

Mr Piohurin's diagnosis was rather 
naive and his conclusion perfectly ortho¬ 
dox. But he was drawing attention to a 
major problem. When the brightest pupils 
and students start contracting out there 

something wrong, l^his does not mean 
that today’s “ outsiders ’’ will be tomor- 
row’f" rebels. Sonic of theni rhay even 
liave been among the 27 million members 
of the Komsomol, whose delegates Mr 
Brezihnev addressed last week. But the 
price fbr the present system has to be 
paid ‘in, selfishness, Self-seeking and 
cynicism. Gone are the days when young 
Kamsomoltsy eagerly volunteered to 
pioneer in the easti 

There is plenty of unrest aniong Soviet 
youth^ but it cannot reach 'the surface, 
because there*-are no channels, because 
of fear, because of the force of habit. The 
Russians have Ibst the idea of genuine 
debate and criticism. Nobody can forecast 
how long they will take io relearn it, but 
one is tempted to paraphrase Mr BreaJh- 
nev (who should be an expert on the sub¬ 
ject since he has just published a bcxik on 
j^Mth) and suggest that the ^ problem 
ip 4 sign of the deepenii^ crisis in the 
SPbviet brand of communism. 


Tunisia . ' ; 

...• —■ ' : 

Tho peasaiftejvviri 

OUR SPECIAL CORRESraNDENT ' 

T^isiaiui usUslUy tontrive to ^ve 
Omt las a happy ending. The 

g n to Tunis of President 
Monday after six 
ded a bright finale 

saga of last month’s political trials. The 
trials led to the sentencing of Hlr Ahmed 
Ben Sala'h, tlie former minister of plan¬ 
ning, to ten years’ imprisonment and 
to similar or lesser sentences 1 on some of 
his closest colleagues. 

What was really on trial was Tunisia’s 
co-operative policy, which verged on 
Russian collectivism—and its single-party 
system wbjeh had ruthlessly silenced 
criticism and permitted a headstrong 
minister to have things all his own way. 
Th^ court heard a tale of gross govern¬ 
mental mismanagement. It is hard to say 
which iwas more riveting—the testirnpnies 
of farmers and shopkeepers ruined, dis¬ 
possessed or maltreated in the course pf 
behig “ collectivised ” or Mr Ben Saiah’.s 
own plea that he had not realised their 
suffering. He admitted to making mistakes 
but claimed to have done so in ignorance. 
Anyway, he said, no one had tried to 
s^ him—at least not until he was pre¬ 
cipitately dismissed from office by 
President Bourguiba last autumn. 

The thousands of Tunisians who 
shouted their president’s praises as, he 
drove into Tunis on Monday did so with 
genuine fervour. He is popularly seen 
once more as his country’s saviour who 
has struck down the monster 
collectivism with a single blow. All the 
.same, it is sad that “ co-operative ” is now 
a dirty word in Tunisia. 

Eight years ago, in their pilot stages, 
the country’s farming .co-operatives 
seemed full of promise. They were humane 
and practical so long as they were applied 
to land that was either public or taken 
over from the Frendh. The rot set in witii 
the seizure of private property, from that 
of the humblest smallholder to, latterly, 
big modern farms. There were neither 
experts enough to manage so many co¬ 
operatives nor monciy enough to 
compensate the di.spossessed. 

Coerced and refu.sed a hearing, many 
peasants within the co-operatives downed 
tools and refused to work. But the jugger¬ 
naut rolled blithely on. Co-operation 
became not just a matter of planning but 
Tunisia’s new ideology. Ministers, to 
illustrate their faith > in it, jumped onto 
bulldozers and personally bashed down 
the hedges between one little farm and 
another. Refractory .peasants were iinpri- 
iKmed. Some resisters were shot. In this 
heady ideological dlimate, Ben Salah went 
into a spin and attempted last year , to 
ceilectivise the whole of Tunisia. 

THia|efFoit was disaster-bouixi aince the 
exiMang co-operativea (cpvermg^m only 
about tenth ^of the couittry's foims; 


were mostly bankrupt, thanks partly to 
three years* drought. The impoverished 
peasants found new allies in the wealthier 
farmers who now had their land expro¬ 
priated. At last it got through to President 
Bourguiba that a nevok ^as brewhlg. 

The end of she collectivisation 
campaign has been a victory for the 
peasantry over a blind single-party system. 
But much confusion remains. After Ben 
Salah’s downfall last autumn^ the big 
fanners took back their land ; k was not 
so easy for the small ones to sort them¬ 
selves out. But, at least, aB over the 
country peoi^e are working again and 
last year’s great rain promises bumper 
harvests. Some 15 per cent of the co¬ 
operative farms have been saved and are 
in good heart. 

Pdlitically the country has been shaken. 
Its Destour Socialist party will 
never again enjoy the same po^larity. 
It must be hoped that Bourguiba will ^ 
able to restore Bourgulibaiim—^the gradual 
approach to problems from which Tunisia 
so recklessly strayed. To do so he will 
have to remodel his political system to 
allow for more real consultation between 
people and government. , 

In^china: 

North Vietnam gets 
new sanctuaries 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

The communist attacks on Dalat last 
weekend and oil a South Vietnamese army 
outpost near the demilitarised zone on 
Tuesday are a dramatic reminder thatt 
tliere is still a war in South Vietnam as 
weH as Cambodia. The South Vietnamese 
did not do very we'll in either action. The 
situation in Dalat has been bad for 
iTionths,’ and known to be bad. Yet the 
local authontie.s, to the dismay of their 
American advisers, did little to get their 
security forces in better shape for what 
was virtually an inevitable attack. 

The battle 25 miles below the demilitar¬ 
ised zone was typical of the tough war 
that has long been fbught in the I corps 
area. A force of well-trained North 
Vietnamese regulars made a surprise 
attack and killed 40 South, Vietnamese 
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RADIOTELEPHONES 


-save time- save money 
-save wear and tear! 

Pye Radiotelephones offer you up to 20% increase in efficiency. That's the rate of improvement 
reported by many Pye customers—large and small companies alike, over the whole spectrum of 
industry. In deliveries. In turnaround pf costly transport. In contact with employees on the road. 

How often would 20% greater efficiency have saved situetioins for you ip Ihe^past 7 r ; 

Pye Telecommunications are the largest manufacturers of mobile radiotelephones in the U.K 
That's some indication of the experience you benefit by. When you rely oit Pye. 



: Mj^maiket RMd, Camt>rid9« CBS BPO. Tel; CambridB^ <C^3) 61222 Telex: 81166 
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The diit^fully air-conditioned hot^ in Kenya; the Id^torey 
Nairobi Hiiton od:ers auperfo rdnUurants, a hea^jd pool, . 
sauna, sdiddeck, snack bal*,, and a landscaped Boot Terrace, 
amidst exqtdsite African furnishings. The iVory Bar and 
Ivory Lotmge promise to become the rend&voua of the 
sateri woidd: As a business traveller you vrit a^recMte 
the Hilebn . Appointments Secretary. Telex. And bur 
exoeUent, fully equipped, modern confer^ce laalities 
lor ^ many as 350. 

Thciluxurious new Madagascar Hilton is built higH,oo a 
hill overlooking the city of Tananar ive. Whep you can tear 
your eyas away from the spectacular view and get down 
to business, youMl find every facility to help you carry it 
out quickly and dfiiciently. Like direct-dial telephones, 
telex, a Hilton AppOintnients Secretary. Business done, 
you'll find yotirseff perfectly located for excursionsto the 
beautiful lake regtotn, the beaches, or the Ipsh jungle. 

The most luxurious hotel in Ethiopia—only ten minutes . 
from the aitiport—is the Addis Ababa Hilton, tqwering 
twelve Storeys above a glorious valley, which you can see 
from the balcony of your elegantly funiished, air-condi¬ 
tioned room, The pool is set in superbly landscaped formal 
gardens. To facilitate business matters your room has a 
direct-dial telephone. In the hotel is a Hilton Appointments 
Secretary. Telex. Fully equipped moderfi confe^nce 
facilities for 600, plus smaller private rooms. Goll^ tdnnis, 
polo, and horse-back riding are conveniently nearby. 
Hilton in Africa—the best of all worlds. 

For reservations, call your travel agent, any Hilton 
hotel or Hilton Reservation Service. In the United 
Kingdom, call 01-493 8888, in Paris 273-1625, and in 
Frankfurt 28-16-83. 


RDOis nensR HiLTon 

in Ethiopia's capital 

NAIROBI HILTON 

in Kenya's capital 
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maaaqascar ni 

in the city of Tananarive 
(C^iening date 1970) 
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Since its foundation in 1856 Credit Suisle has endeavoured to 
rjc^tinuously increase its efficiency in order to better serve its 
i^aiiy clients by adhering to the motto: safety, tradition, quality 
and progress. The year of 1969 brought new highlights: addi¬ 
tional Representative Offices were estaUished in Hongkong and 
Melbouipe, furthermore a partidpation of the majority was 
acquired m^ Jelmoli, a leading Swiss depaitipent store ^oup, 
and at tfie beginning of |970 the edsting W way of a 
finandal interest in Eledro**Watt. Eledyrical & indultrial Man- 
agiment Co. Ltd; were streit^ened; the gening qf seven 

new branch offices^t^ clients of CrediiSuis^ imw have at their 
disposal a 'total pf 73 branches. ' ■ 

The balance figures rose by 34% to 20,89B-Mi|lion Swiss francs 
(£2,014 Million), while net profits increased by 18%. to 105 
'Million S>^ss francs. To the sharehdkfers a dividend of Swiss 
francs 80(- pet share was disbursed; t i^vidend has been paid to 
them evt^ single year since the fbahdation Of bank. The 
share capital has been increased by 60 Milt&n Swks, francs to 
400 Million Swiss francs. Capital and re^^' .aihount to 
close to 1,170 Million Swiss francs. In the future, as itlias done 
in the past. Credit Suisse will spare no efforts to offer its clients 
around the world the wide range of those services whidi they 
can expect of a Imge Swiss banh doing a worldwide business. 


BoanI of Dfvectors 

F.W.Sehuft^BSs, Chairman 
^ ff.Schwanenhack. Vice^Chairmaat. 
Rqbt. Schwarzenbach a Co. , 
>'P,Schmidheiny, Chairman and 
Managing Director. Escher Wyss Ltd. 
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R. Biihler, Chairman and Managing 
Director, BOhler Brothers Ltd. 

E:L. Kei/er, Chairman and Managing 
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Managing Director, 
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Director. Hans Cioer Ltd, 
R.Devrient, Chairman, *Xa Suisse*' 
Insurance Companies 
M. H. Schnee'beti, Member of the Board 
and General Manager, 

George Fischer Ltd. 

P.Schnorf, Industrialist 
R. Ador, Chairman and General 
Manager, Au Grand Passage S.A. 
R.R.Sprhngli, Managing Director. 
Chocolate Works 
Lindt A SprDnoli Ltd. 


, E. R, Meyer, Chairman and Managing 
Director, Swiss Aluminium Ltd. 

E, Baumann, Cbuncitlor of States 
A.^SuIier, Vice-Chairman and 
Managing Director, 

Ursina-^anck Ltd. 

M, E. EiseMing, Chairman, 

Swiss ReiNsuxance Company 
P. Ddtwyter, Vice-Chairman and 
Managing Director, 

DAtwyler Ltd., Swiss Cable, 

Rubber and Flasties Workt 
U. Albers. ScHOELUX A ch* 

S. Koechlln. Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, J.R.Geigy S.A. 

E. Mettler. Chairman. 

MeTTUR IfiSTRUMENTE AC 
R. Sonthefm, Managing director. 
Brown, Boveri A Co. Ltd. 

Th. WaldesbuM, Member of the Board. 
Nestl£ Alimentana S.A. 


General Management 

E. Reinhardt. Chief General Manager 
R.Lang 

H. Escher , 
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The South Vietnamese stake out the Mekong up to Pnom P%nh 


and wounded another 65 in a fire-support 
base. The South Vietnamese claim to 
have killed more than 80 of the attackers. 
But with the air and artihery support they 
called in they should not have taken 
the losses they did ; unless there is a 
large number of uncounted dead North 
Vietnamese, it was a win for Hanoi. 

Both the Americans and the South 
Vietnamese have been expecting the 
communists to put on the pressure iii the 
top part of the country. 1’he communist 
forces there have been little affected, if 
at all, by the Cambodian operation. I'he 
north-eastern part of Cambodia, which 
borders on central South Vietnam, is 
not considered very important by Saigon, 
and South Vietnamese operations there 
have i>een modest in size. 

But in the southern half of the country 
—the vital in and IV corps areas—the 
South Vietnamese now confidently say 
they have the initiative. I'hey are 
planning an intensive pacification 
campaign there for the rest of the 
summer to deal with the Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese units which arc still 
in the area and which, according to the 
calculations, should now be running out 
of .supplies. President Thieu went down 
to Bac Lieu in the Mekong delta this 
week both to praise the fiist division, 
fresh home from Cambodia (and, a.s one 
Vietnamese official put it, “ all looking 
ten feet tall ”), and to tell it to start 
hunting the North Vietnamese regiments 
that have been in the delta since early 
last year. 

The return of the 21st means that of 
the three South Vietnamese regular 
dlvision^ in the ^delta only one, the 9th, 
is still occupied with Cambodia, though 
some of the local frontier-protection 
troops still there too, From a peak of 
about four divisions in Cambodia tliere 
areprob^ibK now the equivalent of two, 

The Saigon government is starting to 
ildefine i|s ihain interests ip;* Cambria. 
{These include a strip several miles wide 
along the bolder from the Fish Hook area 
down to the Gulf of Thailand ; the 
Mekong Corridor to Pnom Penh ; 
and the road and river strongpoint at 


army 5eems likely to keep a sort of 
strategic reserve of three or four battalions 
of rangers or marines. 

North Vietnam’s' troops are similarly 
beginning to sort themselves out. They 
continue to avoid battle if they can in 
Cainl^dia. The biggest fighting of the 
week was at Prey Veng, north of Ncak 
Luong, where South Vietnamese troops 
once more had to come to the rescue of 
Cambodian troops. The North Vietnamese 
command seems to be pulling most of its 
men into three new base area.s. The first 
lies .south of the Laotian lx)rder, down 
to where the rubber plantations come clo.'e 
to Kompong Cham. The second is the 
old Vietrninh area, of the Cardomam 
mountains north of Sihanoukville. 7 'he 
third i.« the rocky and hilly country north 
of Kampot, just west of the South 
Vietnamese border. The trouble about 
the second and third of these is the 
difficulty w'ith .supplies. 'Ffie coast is 
unde,r blockade, and it remains to be 
seen liow ammunition can he got down to 
them from North Viepiam. 

Some Vietcong units that were left 
behind when the big withdrawal from the 
sanctuaries began are now believed to be 
moving back towards the border. I'hey 
are split into small groups, but l>oth in 
Svay Rieng and in the Fish Hook they 
have pulled off some sliel'ling attacks and 
smalt ambushes. This is taken as a sign 
that Npfth Vietnam is beginning to knit 
together its disrupted communications and 
command system. 


Philippines 


A Chinese muzzle 

■ ■ -j- - -' - 

The Yuyitung brothers, editor and 
publisher of Manila's laigest Chinese’ 
new$paper, ai;e M iail in Taiwan. They are 
there tecaiise President Marcos deported 
them into the? Chinese 

Nationalists last month. In the Philippines 
they •yr^pe atcused first of subversion and, 
when that cham failed to stick, of 
smtiggiing'' €uM&^' ' ^iwan, ^ ykitre 
formal ehaiging is frequently dispensed 
with, tbayjdtre agenjis. 


Tlie penalty for thi^, xrinie, can be deall^. 

If the Nationalists do not carry oiif the|r 
maxiihum penalty ort the Yuyitungs, 1ft 
may be because of the intcrnatiopil 
reaction, to the case. The Vuyitungs were 
allowed to see a lawyer and their families 
after a strong protest from the Inie;r- 
national Press Institute. The I PI, into 
which Taiwan hopes to be accepted* has 
also been promised the right to send 
ol^servers if the ■. Yuyil^pgs are tried—a 
privilege not usually granted to political 
, prisoners in Taiwan, 

The Philippine government has 
similarly been attacked for its part in the 
Yuyitung affair but mainly by its local 
press. President Marcos has been accused 
of threatening the freedom of the presp, 
violating legal procedures, and doing a 
" .shady deal ” with Ckneral Chiang Kai- 
shek. Significantly, two days before the 
Yuyitungs were bundled on to an air force 
plane for Taipei, the Nationalists took 
delivery of Chine.se criminals whom 
the Filipinos had been wanting to deport 
for years. 

President Marcos undoubtedly had his 
own reasons for di.sliking the Yuyitungs. 
Their pjaper, the Chinese Commercial 
\U'ws, had been outspokenly critical of the 
president and his administration. But th^n 
so had much of the Philippine preiis 
which was—until tliis case—among t^c 
freest in the world. The main-reasons why 
the Yuyitungs were handled so roughly 
seem to be that they were Chinese and 
that the Taiwan government was gunning 
for them. # 

Tlie Philippine government relies dn 
tl>e local Nationalist embassy for virtuafly 
all information on its 300,000 indigenous 
Chinese. Eight years ago the Nationalists 
fed information to the police that led io 
the arrest of one Mr Yuyitung, the 
publisher, and almost his entire editorial 
staff. The charge then was the publication 
of unpatriotic and coinmunisrt sentiments. 
Much of the evidence was very dubiops 
and the case was settled by a compromise : 
Mr Yuyitung apologised and went back 
to his publisher's desk. 

This time the government’s case Was 
even weaker. The leading prosecution 
witne.ss, who claimed to be the army’s 
Chine.se lexpert, maintained that the 
Yuyitungs’ Chinese-language newspaper 
was communist. Yet under cross-examina¬ 
tion he confes.sed that he could not read 
or speak Chinese and had “^rgotten” 
how to define communi.sm. In what 
seemed to be an effort to avoid public 
ridicule, President Marcos ignored a 
pending appeal to the supreme court as 
well as the Yuyitungs' renunciation ^of 
Chinese nationality and their request ^to 
’iie sent to Singapore and ordered their 
summary deportation to Taiwan. 

President Marcos ran no risk of losing 
popularity because of tjie Yqyituiiig case. 
Filipinos tend to be anti-Chinese anyway. 
But now he finds himself at war with the 
press and looking a despot in. the eyes, of 
the world. And the Chinese Commercial 
News, managed by the Yuyitungs' lawysers, 
ha5 jiTcreas?jd cicQiladpn spectecufaHy* 
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' San Francisco 


Californians^ those at least who are not 
conservative diehards, say that Californfia 
is moving politically to the right. Is it ? 
The conservatives have dominated the 
Republican party in the state since 1964, 
the year that saw Mr Ronald Reagan 
make Senator Goldwater's 'best speet'h for 
him and another figure from the movies, 
Mr George Mqrphy, elected to the United 
States Senate. With Mr Reagan, a? (;^over- 
nor and party leader they dominate it still. 

The Democrats, after losing the 
Cjovernors'hip to Mr Reagan in 1966, lost 
control of the State Legislature too. The 
state educational system so cherished by 
moderate and liberal citizens, and so 
closely identified with California’s mag¬ 
netism and grow'th, is on the defensive, 
its budget squeezed till the pips squeak, 
its young dissident factions threatened by 
Governor Reagan with a “bloodbath” if 
one is necessary to keep them in hand. 
The government of California in the 
person of Mr R^eagan opposes even 
President Nixon's welfare reforms as 
being liable to keep paupers in idleness 
and sin. 

None of thes^ facts tells whether the 
rightward drift in the most populous 
American state is still at work, or whether 
it has come to rest or perhap.s has begun 
to be reversed. Tuesday’s primary elec¬ 
tions (in which the parties chose their 
candidates for next November’s general 
election) were of interest for the light that 
they might shed on that question, which 
does 'have a qu‘ite substantial importance 
for the national political outlpok. 

‘To take tljie plainest instance, the hop^s 
which President Nixon has,entertained of 
winning the handful of Republican vic¬ 
tories, necessary tp produce a Rqjublican 
majority in the Senate next year cannot 
easily be reconciled with the idea of 
actually, losing any seats npw lield by a 
ReptibKcan to the Democrats, ^t the 
terni which Senator Geogge Murphy vyot? 
in 1964 expires this year. In one or two 
ways Ifenator Murphy, Sui aggeeahia and 
personable „man, is not in a^ gopd shape 
npw as he was then. A thirx^t opera^tiqn 
topk away most oLhis W>ke.cIUrnaturim 
persqns revealed, that he was on die pay- 
of Technicolor, Incorporated^ and 
the^ore, if indhnertly, of ,.onc pf ,the 


eittrerne consen^ative millionaires who take 
a hand- in Californian politics Mr Patrick 
P’rawlev. Some worried Republicans tried 
to persuade Senator Murphy to .^tand 
down and Mr Robert Finch, President 
Nixon’s precariously situated Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare,1 to run 
in his place : but Mr Murphy would not 
and Mr Finch, therefore, could not. 

.At the last moment a millionaire of a 
different colour, Mr Norton Simon, 
entered the Republican primary lists 
against Mr Murphy. Mr Simon was one 
of those who would rather have had Mr 
Finch candidate. A decided individua¬ 
list now well in his sixties, Mr Siinon has 
built a large conglomerate empire and a 
distinguished art collection on a base of 
canned tomatoes. But until this ’spring 
he had never been heard of in politics 
and it was news to his few friends that he 
thought of him.self as a Republican at all. 
However, spending money at a hilarious 
rate, he mounted a hri.sk anti-conservative 
campaign against Senator Murphy and 
collected about a third of the votes in this 
election, on Tuesday. 

Mr Murphy was nominated all right, 
•but resp<Exrta'ble • of Mr 

Simon’s \^te i.s a sigml fer hito. 

When Max 

Rafferty, ;^cti^^ ca^idate, for the 
other Senate ^seat two ytiri ago, a Demo¬ 
crat, now Senator Cranston, elects, ^ 
wherea^^ if tb^ ri|[h|^ wing had not rashly 
thrown out/the sitting Republican &na- 
lor, thli;int>derate Mr Kuchek Mr Cran¬ 
ston .jC^Uld :^not defeated bmi. The 

jilepubli^ns,^ the'ittinDrity party in the 
state, tneasiir^* by^vvVoiet rcf^trarions, , 
cannot afford ^ havf ^ substantial'sec^fon 
bi thc'it vq|erstdis^iffect)^;,^nd, *2^ W 
v^“' fqi; "'a ^';iDenioctjtt^^K'A^"i 

-roite., offen? Hiiniselfi? 'in the 
gfeitetaI elections. 

' P^^*|lii|point.of view tb* cl^toe made . 

voters',,i^^een .two " 
pai:ty'-‘'|^;jthe same 
bearing dh the party’s 
fortune^ Democratic Congressmen 

gave pp' tkwk i^ts in the House of Rpp- 
esjmpctc for the privilege 
of Mjjupphy i% Novem¬ 

ber. The elder one, 

jBrown, opposed the American inteivendon 


in Victilain vociferously from the start. 
He has been heard to call for the impeach¬ 
ment of President Nixon for his Cam- 
l»odian operation and a campaign by him 
for the Senate would -inevitably have 
become something of a plebiscite for or 
against President Nixon’s policy in Indo¬ 
china. Mr Brown enjoyed the kind of 
devoted student supjxirt in his campaign 
thi.s spring that the young people gave to 
Senator Eugene McCarthy two years ago 
and with their help he came almost within 
reach of the nomination-—and that 
would have assured the conservative Mr 
Murphy of re-election if anything could. 

However, by a fairly narrow margin 
the nomination went to the younger 
Democrat, Representative John I’unney, 
the son of a great heavyweight boxer. Mr 
Ttinney’s criticism of the President’s war 
policy is newer and more cautious than 
Mr Brown’s. Hi.s career so far has shown 
him to lie more circumspect^ altogether. 
He can hardly expect Mr Brown’s devoted 
following ; on the otiicr hand he can unite 
the centre as Mr Brown could not and is 
decidedly the more likefy of the two to 
take the disaffected Republican vote away 
from Senator Murpfiy. 

(Jovernor Reagan’s supremacy in the 
.state Republican party is not questioned 
and nobody troubled to contest the nomi¬ 
nation for the Governorship with him. 
But he will have a .serious fight on his 
hands against a strong Democratic oppo¬ 
nent, Mr Jesse Unruh. In the Democratic 
contest fo! the nomination for Governor 
the Deinpcratijc .^yoters overwhelmingly 
chote the man of . the centre against, this 
time, ^n ^rcentfio politician of the Demo- 
cratk? right,) thfe Mayor of Los Angeles, 
Mr Vorty. The scale of Mr 

UnruhV'^^css over Mr Yorty seems to 
settle^ for a while .to come, the usually 
unan^erable question of who is the chief 
DetOlgWat ^ (he state. By now the reputa- 
tipn for liigh-handedness and brutality, 
which Mt L'nruh won during his ascen¬ 
dancy in the State Assembly when he was 
ln> bi* ^tt**^** been laigely dissolved. 
At W Mr Unmh ^ ,an experienced^ 
well.' able to lead a 
unifieplf and professionally), competent 
att^ept^^on Governor Reagan’s strong 


irt^this state, where educational policy is 
always a political issue, the post of Super¬ 
intendent of Public Instruction is amus¬ 
ingly defined as non-partisan. Its holder, 
Mr Max Rafferty, is the right wing dema- 
jgQgue who won die pnritefy electidn but 
lost the general election for the Senate 
}wo yaars Running for a new term 
as Superinten'deht, Mr Rafferty predict- 
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ably came in at the head of a numerous 
field of candidates on Tuesday. But 
apparently he failed to Win, since this 
requires a majority of the votes cast, which 
lie does not seem to have got. His own. 
deputy, who resigned to run. against him 
with wide support from the educational 
community, Mr Wilson Riles fa Negro), 
collected such a lespectable vote that a 
lun-ofT election will he necessary in 
Xovcmher. 

One place where the centre failed to 
hold was the Berkeley and Oakland con- 
gre.ssional district which Mr Jeffery 
CkjJielan, a liheral Democrat, has repre¬ 
sented with distinction. It was Mr 
Ckihelan's misfortune that liberal opinion 
ill his district took on a more extreme 
tone over a period of years in which his 
hlack constituents, aix>ut ;{f) per cent of 
the population, l>ecame more militant. A 
Negro .sociology graduate and member of 
the Berkeley City Council, Mr Ron 
Dellums, managed to make Mr Cohelan 
look old-fashioned and defeated him. 

1 wo aspects of the public mood, already 
plain to common observation, are con¬ 
firmed by the voting on several state prO- 
posiiioFKs and innumerable local ones: 
the.se aie measures, for .such purposes 
a.< the issue of bonds and the amendment 
of cliarter.s or constitution.s, that need a 
leferendum. The voters of California 
refused this week to authorise a bond issue 
to finance the urgently necessary expan¬ 
sion of the university's medical schools. By 
a much l)igger majority they rejected 
another proposition which would have 
transferred more of the burden of school 
budgets and welfare co.sts from local 
authorities to the state without, however, 
saying where the state should find the 
moriev. Covernor Reagan supported the 
first of these propositions and oppo.sed the 
second. A proposition ti» ielea.se the .state 
government from the constitutional restric¬ 
tion of -j per cent on the interest rates it 


may offer wa.s approved : the state can 
now pay 7 per cent and can, if necessary, 
raise tliat limit by normal legislative 
action. The citizens of San. Francisco 
turned down every spending proposition 
that was put to them. Much the same 
thing happened around the state. In sum, 
the taxpayers are tired of taxe.s and tired 
of public spending. They are impatient 
in particular with the insatiable demands 
of education and are downright hostile 
to the unruly universities. All this makes 
it more difficult for C^wenurr Reagan to 
govern, hut a few more college riots in 
the autumn will help to ensure his con¬ 
tinuance in his uncomfortable office. 


Wallace again 


Always one to break precedents, Mr 
Creorge Wallace, who wa.s Governor of 
Alabama from 1962 to 1966, was vic- 
toriou.s on Tue-sday in the run-off elec¬ 
tion in which Democrats chose their 
candidate for Governor—and in Alabama 
that means the next (Governor. The run¬ 
off became necessary when neither the in¬ 
cumbent Governor, Mr Brewer, nor Mr 
Wallace won a majority of the votes in 
the primary on May f^th. Mr Wallace’s 
succe.ss belied the tradition that he who 
conies first in the first primary—in this 
case Mr Brewer, by 7,000 votes—will 
come first in the run-off. Mr Wallace’.s 
victory also refuted the widely held hope 
that Alabamians were tired of him and his 
populi.st, .segregationist demagogy, for he 
won after a more rabidly anti-nigger cam¬ 
paign than he has ever had to run before. 

Polling was heavy and, with practically 
all of the votes counted, Mr Wallace had 
•)42,i‘^4 against Governor Brewer's 
510,422. Wlien the results of the original 
primary had come in, most local politi¬ 
cians prophesied .success for Mr Brewer 
in the run-off hecau.se most of the I48,<)()<) 



Wailac0 greets his friends 


votes that had gone to Mr Charles 
Woods, the third of the .seven other can¬ 
didates in the race, were likely to go to 
Mr Brewer. Both Mr Wallace and Mr 
Brewer- attempted to win Mr Wood.s’s sup¬ 
port without having to concede him any¬ 
thing in exchange. But neither succeeded 
and Mr Wallace was galvanised into 
abandoning the restraint on racial 
i.ssue.s which he had shown during his 
rather listle.ss earlier campaign. 

Before the run-off over :i5,ooo new 
voters had been registered, it is reported ; 
the majority of these were poor rural 
whites who were scared stiff by Mr Wal¬ 
lace’s fiery .slogan.s, .such as “ un]e.ss whites 
vote on June 2nd, blacks will control the 
state." The “ block vote "—by which was 
meant the black vote—accounted for Mr 
Brewer’s success in the first primary, 
according to Mr Wallace. This is true, 
although Mr Brewer—hardly a liberal 
on civil rights himself and in the past a 
.supporter of Mr Wallace —certainly did 
not get all the Negro votes cast as Mr 
Wallace says that he did, Mr Brewer, a 
younger, smarter man who appeals to the 
better- off', more “ with it" whites, could 
only reply that Mr Wallace was trying 
to scare people. To have come down 
firmly on either side on the race issue 
would have shattered the base of his deli¬ 
cately balanced support. 

Mr Wallace also accused Mr Brewer 
of receiving advice and financial support 
from the Republican party. True or not, 
Mr Wallace’s victory will certainly come 
as a blow to the White House. During 
his campaign Mr Wallace said that only 
by returning him would Alabamians keep 
the government in Washington “ honest ’* ; 
by that he meant lenient towards the 
South over such issues as racial desegrega¬ 
tion in schools and states* rights. His 
victory means that Mr Nixon will have to 
keep up his efforts to woo the South away 
from Mr Wallace and into the Republi¬ 
can fold. Had he been defeated he might 
not have run again as a third party can¬ 
didate for the Presidency in 1972 ; now it 
is expected that he will do so—although 
he said on Wednesday that he had ‘^no 
political plans at present *’—and once 
again the country will ht faced with the 
possibility that no one will have the clear 
majority that is needed for election. 
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, All these sectiHtiu having be^ sold, Skis assnestncement appears as a snatser of record only. 


New bine 


$150,000,000 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


9% Debentures, due May 15,2000 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 

Incorporatiid 


DiBon, Read & Co. Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Drexel Harriman Ripley 

IncorporaledI 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Eastman DiDon, Union Securities & Co. 


Glore Forgan Staats Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Homhlower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 

Incerporatad 

Kidder, Peahody & Co. hazard Freres ft Co. Lehman Brothers Loeh, Rhoades ft Co. 

laeorporatod 


Merrill Lynch, Kerce, Fenner ft Smith 

Incorporatud 


Paine, Webber, Jackson ft Curtis 


Salomon Brothers ft Hutzler Stone ft Webster Securities Corporation Wertheim ft Co. 
White, Weld ft Co. Dean Witter ft Co. Crddit Lyonnais Con»oration Paribas Corporation 

Ifieorporatud 

SoGcn International Corporation Robert Beming First WasMngton Securities Corporation 

iBoarparatad 


The Daiwa Securities Co. America, he. 

June 2,1970 


Nomura Securities Intemationd, he. 
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lOOPEMTIVA HNUUNDEr (Iff) 

and the Swedish Consumers’ Co-operatives 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE ORGANISATION 

KoofX'rativa Fbrbimdct (Thf Federation of thf Swedish Con- 
sunuTs' Co-operatives) is the rentral organisation of jonsumers' 
«f)-«»peration in Swed<'n. 

KF is re|?istered as a business association, the members of which 
are ii4() JcK-al eci-opcrative societies with a total individual 
'iiic'nibership of some 40 per cent, of Swedish house- 

holdii. Rt^rail sales in the co-operative shops represent some 17 
per cent of Sweden's total r.'*tail trade. For food only the per* 
I entage is ahcnit 25. 

'I'hc' lornmercMal activity of KF consists mainly oi purchasing, 
warehousing and manufac turing of goods for the co-operative 
shops, but beside* this KF has a number of subsidiaries in the 
industrial field which market to a very broad category of buyers 
both within Sweden and abroad 

KF, on basis of turnover, ranks as the largc .st enterpri.se in Sweden, 
S.M.nS ANO EXPORTS 

Total retail sales of the* eo-op»erativc shcjjjs amounted in 19(19 to 
Kr.7,2;^7m., an increase of Kr.fi^^im. or 9.6 per cent, in 
c oinparison with 1968. 


Department and supermarket stores (334 units) accounted for 
54 per cent, of the total sales. 

The sales from KF to the associated societies (in wholesale prices) 
rose in 1969 by Kr.493 to Kr.4,i56m. 

Sales from KF to purchasers other than co-operative societies 
within Sweden amounted to Kr. 1,011m. and exports totalled 
Kr.5i6m. These sales came mainly from the industrial enterprises 
belonging to KF. 

PURCHASING AND LMPORTS 

The purchasing of consumer goods for co-operative shops is highly 
specialised within a number of departments for food and other 
prcjducts. On the basis of its purchasing and industrial ac tivities, 
KF is a very large importer of goods from all over the wc»rld. The 
total value of imports for 1969 was Kr. 1,050m. 

PERSONNEL 

The number of employees (average for 1968) in the rerail trade 
of the societies was 57,307. 

The number of employees in KF was 24,665, ol whicli 2,995 
related to central purchase and administrative departments, 2,556 
to regional warehouses, 3,389 to regional meat factories and 
bakeries and 15,735 to different industrial enterprises. 


INDUSTRIAJ. PLAN'l'S 

The sales figures for 1969 for the largest industries which are 
owned whcilly by KF but ac t in tlieir own names were as follows . 

NAMF-BRANCH OF ACTIVITY 

.Sales Exports 
Skr.m. Skr.ni. 

AR Karlshamns Oljcfabrikcr, Karshamn. Vt*getable 

and animal oils, margarine, ico cream . 321 

Kvarn AB Trc Kronor and AB Trc Lejon, 

Stockholm and Gothenburg. Flour, grain, macaroni, 

I risp-bread . 

AB CbroiTiladerfabriken Elnio-Calf, Svenljunga. 

Leather . . 

Svenska Gunimifabrik.s AB, Gislavcd. 'Tyres, font- 
wear and other rubber products, plastics . 


AB Gustavsbergs Fabrikcr, Gustavsberg. House¬ 
hold and sanitary china, batli-tubs, pipes, plastic- 

tubes . 

Lumalampaii AB, Stockholm. Electric bulbs and 
fluorescent tubes, molybdenum and tungsten wire, 


321 

43 

281 

4 

33 

26 

>45 

22 


Hugin Kassaregister AB, Stockholm. Cash 

registers . 

AB Bygg- och Transportckonomi, Stockholm. Lift 

trucks and vc^hicles irac tors . 

AB Helios Kemisk-Tekniska fabrikcr, Stockholm. 

Detergents, cosmetics, soap . 

Fiskeby AB, Norrkoping. Pulp, paper and sawn 

tinib(*r .•.. 

Karlholms AB, Karlholmsbruk. Karlit fibre board 
Domkraft AB Nike, Eskilstuna. Hydraulic jacks, 
hairdressers chairs, drawing boards . 


302 

30 

n.'j 

>4 

9 ('> 

79 

I 14 

38 

167 

3 

3>4 

167 

64, 

39 

37 

25 


FINANCIAL S'TA 1 US OF KF AND .SOCIETIES 
I’lie consolidated balance sheet pre.sentcd below includc*s both the 
central organi.sation KF with 143 wholly owned subsidiaries and 
the associated 246 local socielies. 

In accordance with general principles for co-operative financing 
in Swfden the capital has been acquired mainly within the 
nuweinent. As can be .seen from the balance sheet a sum of only 
Kr.t>24ni., out of a total capital balance of Kr.4,978m., 


comes from the outside capital market. 

The profits of the societies, after allocation to statutory rescr\'es 
and interests on .shares, are distributed to the embers as divi¬ 
dends on purchase's. For the vear 1969 the total surpluses of the 
societies amounted to Kr.2i5m. of which it was proposed 
Kr. 186m. be paid to the members as dividends on purchase's. 

The net surplus in KF and subsidiaries amounted in 1969 to 
Kr.26ni. Almost all is retained as own capital. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET FOR KF AND ASSOCIATED SOCIETIES 



(Million Swedish Kroner) 



ASSETS 

* 1 1. 13.(»9 

Increase + 
Decrease' ~ 

LIABILITIES 

31.12.69 

Increase 4- 
Decrease — 

Current asseU 



Loans from banks and outside 






institutions 

624 

■i* 43 

Bank-balances, cash and bonds 

790 

- >33 

Loans from co-operative pension 

Receivables 

544 

+ is8 

foundations 

1168 

-f 156 

Inventories 

*373 

+ ai8 

Loans from members 

1059 

+ 85 

Less Current liabilities : 

2707 

H" 313 

Total loan capital 

2851 

+ 284 

Payables, accrued expense? 

1151 

*+■ 53 

Net f’lirrent assets 

1556 

-f 160 

Own capital 

Share-capital (member-owned) 

216 

+ 9 

Fixed assets 



Statutory and free taxed reserves 


+ 43 

Shares, loans and deposits 

331 

-h 41 

Free untaxed reserves 

868 

+ 30 

Machinery and equipment 

633 

+ 30 

Total own capital 


■+• 83 

Real estate 

3408 

+ 145 

3137 

Total fixed assets 

34^2 

+ 406 




net assets 

4978 

+ 366 

Total Habdlities 

497 « 

+ 386 
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• horses, combined to make 

A new kind of television ? “ Sesame Street ” work. The show, pro- 

duced by the Children’s 7 elevision Work- 
Washington, DC shop, has been praised by President Nixon 
* ... . / 1 , , . . , I • I- • 1t ■ • *hose who interriret the statistics 

If American television is (and who can television and subsidising public telwision what practical difference the series has 

deny It ?) a vast wasteland, there are a at the same tinie. 1 his mere hint of free- ^^^de to those who watch it. (One trouble 

few flashes on the horizon that suggest doin was enough to send the cable ndustry ;« o^atherintr futun* statlstlr^ will bp the 

hope. The Federal Communications Com- into wild exhilaration, the public television difficulty in finding “ uncontaininated ” 

mission a government agency comatose people into planning what they would do control groups ; 12 million children watch 

for so long that it was left for dead, has with the money and the three major com- week-dav and even commercial 

come up with a giddy idea. It is that mercial networks that broadcast through dt^pnels are showing it.) 

cable television might be freed from res- the air into wondering if diey would ' w e o ” 

traint, allowed to try to make the kind of become ocean . liners of tomorrow : r • Sesame btreet costs nioney, lots 

money that its sponsors are certain that enormous, opulent, unnecessary* For, year s senes cost atjout $8 mil- 

it can, and then forced to subsidise the while thte FCC*s suggestions coufd be bon ; sonie crt it came from the Corpora- 

new public, non-commercial corporation mere flights of fancy, the astute Mr Burch ^ Public Broadcasting, some from 

that has, with hardly any funds, been is known to be the kind of man who talks goyernmem agencies, some from 

trying since 1967 to build itself into some- to the White House and the Senate .Com- ^ord Foundation. And tliere are tho.se 
thing comparable to the British Broad- merce Committee first and has his flights , ai^uc far from being 

casting Corporation. of fancy afterwaid. The FGC is expected America s pride, ;^same St^et is 

Nothing is settled yet. Gable television, to issue its more formal thoughts on ^ ® shame. All that money that 

the kind that comes into the house over a cable television very .soon. been poured into educational tele¬ 

wire instead of through an aerial on the Before getting into why and how life vision an these years, they say. and the 
roof, is still hobbled by the FCC^s rules has become brighter for owners of cable United States has coi^ up with only one 

that foibid it to enter the hundred biggest systems, one must say that American good programme. Other critics claim 

television markets or to offer its fee-paying non-commercial television, has had its that it reaches inamly the middle classes, 
customers a wider choice of television first, long-overdue and unquestionably others that 

programmes than their neighbours get resounding success. It has produced a f, ® ability to rattle off numbers is no 
from their ordinary over-the-air television children’s television programme that really ^q>cri besame to real education at all. 

reception. Moreover Congress, and parti- teaches. Called “ Sesame Street,” the series The genuine problem remains un- 

cularly the Senate Commerce Committee, finished its first season la.st week, with solved: how to raise the really big sums 
has been dithering for years over a copy- the kind of kudos reserved for Broadway money needed to give not just one 
right bill which is supposed to decide how musicals and returned astronauts. As children’s programme but the entire 
a cable system should pay for the tele- cheeky, fast-paced and cheerfully inter- public television network atiything like 
vision signals that its high towers snatch, racial as “Hair,” “Sesame Street ” was the gloss of the commercial operations ? 
without payment, out of the air for designed to give the pre-.school child in When C’ongresS set up the Corporation 
re-transmission. the slums the same awareness of numbers, for Public Broadcasting in >9^7, it 

The Corfjoration for Public Broad- letters and logical concepts that the followed the recipe gfven it liy the 
casting, for its part, is hobbled both middle-class child has when he enters CJarnegie Omimission on Educational 
by lack of funds and by the fears of school. I'elevision—literally, except for the 

Congress that it will turn into a govern- I’he programme draws heavily on both manner of financing. 'I he C^arnegie 
inent-owned television service, a mouth- Skinnerian stimulu.s-response psychology group recommended a tax on tele¬ 
piece for the party in power. So far the and on Madi.son Avenue’s advertising vision sets as a way of insulating 
non.-profit making corporation, established techniiques. Children like to succeed, they the corporation from political pressures, 
in 1967, has managed to knit together the like rock music, they like commercial while providing it witli a permanent 
180 noncommercial television stations in advertisements better than anything el.se .source of funds. Instead Ctingress gave 
the United States into a network that is on television. These truths, combined with the corporation money directly—$5 
on the air about five hours a day, five days a refreshing willingness to admit that most million for the first year and then $15 
a week. However, the corpe^ration lacks children are more familiar witli bricks million for the second. But tlie perma- 
twex^f the major powers that the commer- than, with gra.ss and with ice cream vans nent .souire of funds has not yet been 
rial networks, and the BBC, enjoy: to 
make programmes and to design 
schedules. The programming has been 
hived off, at Congress’s insistence, either 
to an older organisation called National 
Educational Television or to the 
Children’s Television Workshop and to 
some of the non-commercial regional 
stations. The networking job has been 
handed to a new entity, the Public Broad- 
c.asting Service, which will make the 
decisions on what shows to run at what 
time and when to shove aside scheduled 
programmes to make room for pressing 
news. The CPB, therefore, is essentially 
a source of funds for non-commercial 
stations. As such, it would be stronger if 
it could rely on some source outside Con¬ 
gress—a tax on television sets or the 
income from a British-style licence fee— 
for the money that it dispenses. 

In the midst of all this confusion, the 
FCC, under its taut new chairman, Mr 
Dean Burch, asked, almost casually, that 

its staff draw up plans for liberating cable Lman^ng to count with mother 
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1b everyone who% 
ever had cargo held up, 
misdrected, damaged 

or gone astras^ 
BEA has this to say: 
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♦7 


A reliable cargo-handling system 
can’t rely these days on human hands 
and human heads alone. ' v 

You need automation \ 

to keep things moving, \ 

and electronic systems 
that can read and 

remember what Y // 

| |of^3Hi; human heads 
1 can forget. 


On the other hand, you can’t rely 
on automation and electronics by 
themselves. 

You need human heads and hands to 
control them. 


So at Cargocentre Europe, we’re 
determined to do everything humanly 
possible to harness every automatic 
device, but to control it at every possible 



Our aim is to handle your cargo 
more speedily and more reliably than it 
has ever been handled before. 


How do we propose to do it? 

By routing your export cargoes to 
flights as soon as they 
arrive at one of our 
many reception 
points. 


And by using 
electronic eyes 
and robot cranes 
to read, remember 
and direct yoiu* 
imports to the 
right lanes for 
collections or delivery, thinking about 
your cargo every second without^ 
stopping for a second. 

We have human hands to control 


the automatic ones. And human eyes to 
keep an eye on the electronic. 

As far as we’re concerned, all this is 
only the beginning. We’re determined 
to make air cargo-handling so reliable 
that we can locate cargo anywhere in 
our vast system in minutes. Create at 
London Airport the speediest, most 
reliable ground movement of cargo ever 
achieved anywhere in the world. 

And follow this up with matched 
systems on the Continent. 

As an earnest of our intent, we’re 
spending £6 million 
on Cargocentre 
Europe. 

But we won’t rgj 

achieve perfection U^L^Lra 
automatically. Puts you first in Europe 
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found. (i()njTrc.''v Ila.^ a patliolo^ical fear 
of creailn)n autonomous agencies. It is 
even iclurlant to i»ivc tlit* C!>^H tho tluei»- 
yoai autliorisation that it want.^ so tliat 
It rail plan ahead (and that Piesidimt 
.\i\on htis himself asked for). 'Mie lej^i-s- 
latois lio not like to lelimpdsh tlie opfjoi- 
tiinits loi .in annual (‘lamination ol wh.il 
pulihc television has lieen doiiej^ with 
the la\pa\ei v' mone\ . 

The PKCl is also ohlii^ed to solicit ,u[ifts 
from the phiianthrojiu foundations and 
from jnemlieris of the puhlic. T’here are 
indeed a great Mian\ pc^ople wluj will 
donate $10 01 $ i a \e.n to keep alive 
a television rhariiHd whieh does not force 
upon them a lei tmeon how to keep their 
armpits dry as the price of getting the 
news from (lamhodia. I'lie coipoiation 
seems lesigned to .soliciting gifts and 
(longiesN will reward its sia'ccss with 
matching grants. But at the same lime 
the (oiporation must accept the fact that 
the Ford Foundation w'ants to w'itlidraw 
as the |>rincipal henefactru of non- 
commeiclal tclevi.slon 'lire foundation 
has j)ourcd ahoiit $200 million into the 
cause since H)5;{ : it likes to u.se its tumls 
.IS wliat it (‘alls “.seed money" and now 
that the government has accepted some, 
if gmdging, responsibility for public 
tel(‘vi^ion. Ford would like to turn its 
attention elsewhere--to cable television, 
foi e\ain|)le. 

'Fb»* I'oid Foundation finanied the 
report on the [jossiblc tliieat of cable 
television to com entional bjoadt asliug 
wliii h was i(‘Ieas(\l eailv this \ear bv the 
Rand Cl(»)})oiatinii of (lalifoinl.i. But it 
is not onl\ Foul ;ind Rand anej the FOCI : 
suddenly e\(‘i\body ''Cems to have dis- 
coveied cable tele\ ision. It has (like 
“ Sesame Street hec'omc the inteilectual's 
darling. ()ne political mag.i/in(‘, the 
\aftoti, devoted its <mlire Mav i.ssue to 
tlie potential of ('.ihle television. N’arions 
univei'sitN law ie\iews are also full of it 
iind .sociologists pour out jrages mi how 
cable television, whic’h can bring .^o 


EIU QUARTERLY ECONOMIC REVIEW SERVICE 
Every quarter, 62 reviews cover 140 countries 

SYRIA 

LEBANON 

CYPRUS 

How high a toll is the troubled situation 
in the Middle Bast taking on the 
economies of the countries involved in 
the dispute ? As Syria becomes 
increasingly embroiled, high defence 
expenditure is inevitable ; the already 
unstable situation ih Lebanon is not 
helped by the approach of the 
presidential elections. In Cyprus the 
economic outlook is brighter, though 
there is no early solution in sight to 
the Greco-Turkish problem. These and 
other developments in the three 
countries are examined in the latest 
Quarterly Economic Review. 

An annual subscription to one review (4 
issues and an Annual Suoploment) is CIO 
{USS28) A r mail posia'je extra Sinfile 
cppies 60/^ (US$9) each Details from 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 Si James's Place 
London SW1 Tel 01 493 6711 Ext 27 
60 East 42nd Streel New York NY 10317 
Tei 212 687-6850 


cliannel.s, all of them sharp and clear, into 
the home, can solve the problems of the 
ghetto fliv providing truly local television 
programmes-ill foreign language.s or in 
job training appropriate to the petjple 
living in a few' square milc.s). Cable mearif: 
diversity, in other word.s, and all the 
sopbisticate.s wlio have boasted about 
liating television ikjw realise that it was 
onK commercial network television that 
tiie\ loathed. 

Right now cable is a fa.st-gi’(7W‘ing but 
still off-beat way to get television recep¬ 
tion. About 6 per cent of Aniei'ican home.s 
with televi.sion have it by means of a 
co-a\ial ral»lc .strung into the house, 
rather than of an antenna on the roof. 
How fa.st cable television will gr'ow if the 
FClCi allows it into tlie largest centies 
and uliows it to import what signals it 
vvant.s (inst(‘ad of r'cstricting it to .showing 
only what the local bmadcasling stations 
aie ofrciing to their viewers) is anybody's 
guess. Some .sav tliat it will take off 
immediately. Others say not until tlie 
T()Hf)s. \o one says nevei'. 

\eM week the National Cable Tele¬ 
vision As.soclation will meet in Chicago 
in a state of euphoria. Even a year ago 
Its 4,(700 members were the backwoods¬ 
men of the televisi(7n industry. Now Mr 
Burch of the FCC w'ill come to addres.s 
them in person, along with a number of 
other big names in polities and communi¬ 
cations. The cable men are unlikely, for 
the moment at least, to grumble over the 
jjiospcct that most of them will .soon have 
to ])av i'o[)vrighi fees to somebody, .sorne- 
where, or tliat they, unlike the broad- 
(asting indiistiy, will be asked to sub¬ 
sidise ediHational television. What the\ 
want to do is to get into the biggest 
maikeis. (If cable were allowed into 
Wasliiiigton, for example, as it is not at 
pi'esent, Washington viewers could get, for 
$") a month, television sliow's frxjin 
Baltimore, New' York and Boston.) First 
the wired city, then the wired nation. The 
visions (It amfjitions of some cable entre¬ 
preneurs know no bounds. 

It will take a good five years for either 
(‘able telev'i.sion or public broadcasting to 
show vvbethei it will live up toils proinI.se. 
(One guess: cable televi.sion, yes, public 
bioadcasting, if it lias to continue grub¬ 
bing for money, no.) Obyiously they can 
helj) each otlier. Obviously there are 
ob.stacle.s, too dreary to mention, in the 
way. Public bioadcasting and piugrain- 
ming aie now being fragmented into 
a bureauciacv that would .scare an inter¬ 
national civil .servant. But the idea that 
revenues from cable can provide the 
a[)oIitical source of funds that public 
broadcasting needs is a fre.sh one. Some 
attribute it to Mr*- Burch, whose 
inqiaticnce with Inaction outweighs his, 
Republicai* conservalisin. Others trace it 
back to the Ford Foundation’s proposal 
in ifrbfi that revenues from a domestic 
communications satellite .‘‘Vstem be u.'‘ed to 
i>ay for national iransmis.sion of public 
televi.sion. Flie technology is diffci'ent, the 
principle is the .same. Pe!’fiap.s seed money 
.sometimes bursts into flower. 


In and out of the 
White House 


A wind of change is .stirring in.side the 
White Hou.se this summer. But which 
way is it blowing ; towards or away from 
greater isolation ? 'Fherc is perhaps a hint 
of an answer in the resignation of Mr 
Clark Mollenlioff, President Nixon’s 
controversial hatchet man and .special 
investigator into the conduct of public 
officials. Oflicially Mr Mallenhpff, who 
earned fame as a “ muckraking” reporter 
before he joined the White Hou.se staff last 
summer, lias left of his own free will. He 
i.s returning to hi.s old new.spapei', the Dcs 
Moines Rvouter and Tribune, as the chief 
Washington correspondent—an oppor- 
tunitv too good to be mis.sed " in bi.s own 
words. He is leaving at a time, however, 
when his inve.stigations and scandal- 
rnongering were becoming increasingly 
unpopular both inside and outside the 
White fiouse. Although he is known to 
have saved the President from some 
embarrassing appointments, his defence of 
Judge Haynsworth, the first of Mr Nixon’s 
rejected appointees for the Supreme 
Court, his delving into .supposedly confi¬ 
dential income tax returns and his charges 
that the Columbia Broadcasting System 
has been doctoring .and fabricating news 
bulletins on the X'ietnam war have 
endeared Iiim to few. Now that he i.s 
going there are some wlio tiiink that 
President .Nixon, the first chief executive 
to appoint aii^ official “ pi ivate eye,” 
wouUl be well advised not to pick a 
succes.sor. 

A more far-reaching and significant 
change, liowever, is the reorgani.sation of 
the system feu' making and iinplemeniing 
domestic jTolicies, wliicli the President first 
.submittt'd to Congress in March ; the new 
scheme is now due to come into (operation 
this summer since (kirigie.ss has decided 
not to hold it up. Many people are hoping 
that this will decrease the f’lesident’s 
present dependence on his aides and that 
it will bring liim somewhat closer to his 
own Cabinet. Others, induding .some 
members of the Cabinet, fear that the 



MoHenholf — well-timed departure? 
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OLAYAN GROUP OF COMPANIES 


(Transpotfing and Trading Componanh) 



GENERAL CONTRACTING COMPANY (GCQ 


Agents end sole distributors throughout Saudi Arabia for: 


' Aeroequip Corporation 
■ Atlas Copco 

• Baldwin Lima Hamilton Corp. 

Cummins Diesel International Ltd. 

Goodyear International Corp. 

Hobart Brothers A.G. 

International Harvester Export Company 

Ken worth Motor Truck Company 

and other international manufactOrers of industrial 

and agricultural equipment 


• Transportation and Maintenance Contractor 

— Heavy Duty Common Carrier 
Leasing of Equipment 

— Road Maintenance 

— Equipment Maintenance 

# Workshop and spare parts facilities established in 
the three main provinces of Saudi Arabia 


HEAD OFFICE 

P.O. Box SSS, Al Khobar (Eastern Province) 

Cable: KHAIRALLAH. Tel; 42733. 

Branches: Riyadh—P.O. Box 967—Tel: 61810—Cables: KHAIRALLAH 
Jeddah—P.O. Box 1227—Tel: Kandars 242—Cables : KHAIRAilAH 




GENERAL TRADING COMPANY (GTC) 


# Franchise wholesale distributor for: 

— Armour A Company 

— Astor Supply Co. Inc. 

— Cadbury Brothers Ltd. 

— Campbell's Soups International 

— General Foods Corporation 

— General Milk Company 

— Hunt Wesson Foods Inc. 

— Kimberly Clark Corp. 

— Pillsbury Company 


of dry and frozen food 


— Tuborg Breweries Ltd. 
and other manufacturers 
and luxury items. 

# Licensee for converting KLEENEX Facial tissues. 

# Distribution network covering the whole Kingdom. 

# Cold storage and meat processing facilities. 


HEAD OFFICE 

P.O. Box 319, Al Khobar (Eastern Province) 

Cable: GENTRACOM 

Branches: Riyadh—P.O. Box 693—Cables: GENTRACOM 
Jeddah—P.O. Box 1085—Cables: GENMERA 



GENERAL TRANSPORTATION ENTERPRISES (GTE) 

• A hading Transportation Contractor in the Middle East Area 



<3TE “OUNESUQGf " 

. . ^ 


— Operating a large fleet of heavy duty 
equipment including specially 
tailored trailers and dollies. 

— Specialised in hauling up to 500 ton 
vessels and oil drilling rigs, utilising 
the Dupe-Buggy" the largest 
truck in the world. 

— Rental of light and heavy duty 
automotive equipment and exclusive 
transportation contracts with oil 
companies. Activities spanning 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and the Gulf. 

— Agents and sole distributors of 
Aeroequip Corp., Badische Anilin & 
Soda-Fabrik AG, Cummins Engine 
Company, Eidai International Cor¬ 
poration, Kenworth Motor Truck 
Company, Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company. 

HEAD OFFICE 
Kuwait P.O. Box 1096 — 

Cables : KHAIRALLAH 
Tel: 34030 

Operations Base : Wafrah—Kuwait 
(formerly Neutral Zone) 

__Air4: :M.£. 















reorganisation will iiierely cxi)and the 
existing hureaurracy and jiiake llic 
President even less arressihle!'* 

Lender the new plan Domestic 
Clounci) will he set up to determine policy 
jiiattejs and an Office of Management 
and Hudget as an administrative agency 
Tlie first, as the fVesident ’'aid, will he 
concerned with “ what we do, ' tfie second 
wilfi “ liow it is done." f ile Domestic 
C^ouncil will deal with home affairs as the 
National Security Oamcil does with for¬ 
eign policy and will eliminate, it is hoped, 
tire preNeut need lor endless proliferation 
of advisory bodies and task forces. It will 
he made up of the relevant dahinei mem- 
heis as well as While House staff. It is 
thought that the President will appoint his 
chief assistant on domestic matters, Mr 
Khtli(’hmarm, to preside over the council. 
'Fhe Office of Management and Hudget 
will he an expanded versum of the 
present Bureau of the Budget, winch with 
its control over depai'tmental finances has 
Been, until now, the only co-ordinating 
hody for' the government's numen»us 
<iveilapping programmes. In the future 
this lunction will Ire expandetJ to cover 
the analvsis and evaluation of legislation ; 
it will determine the pnoiiries trf policies 
handed down hy the council and w'ill see 
that tliev are implemented, specially 
when several different agencie'. are in¬ 
volved. It is expected that the new office 
will he led hy Mr Mayo, the piesent head 
of tile Bureau of the Budg(‘t. 

Most of the criticism of this reorganisa¬ 
tion has come from within (kmgres'. The 
main line of attack has hecn that, w'ith 
neilhei of the new agencies tespoiisihle to 
(longress, and hoth headetl hv presidential 
appointees who do not have to he 
approved hy the Senate, the President will 
lia\e an almost totally free hand. But this 
(rhjection is jjriinarilv aiurtliei indication 
of growing uneasiness ov(‘r the evri- 
increasing power of the President. 


Jawbone needed 


Washington, DC 

'riie pressure upon President Nixon to 
“do sometliing ” airout rising price.s and 
wage.s, apart from puisiiing a classic fiscal 
and monetary policy, is intense and apoli¬ 
tical in its origin.s. Since the middle of 
May, W’ith varying degrees of precision, 
the lineup of those wdio have asked for 
the government to involve itself in. the area 
of private wage and price setting includes; 
M. Piene-Paul Schweitzer, the managing 
director of the International Monetary 
I’und ; the group of Democrats on the 
Banking Clornmittec of the Hou.se of 
Representatives ; the economic consulting 
firm of Lionel D. Edic and Company : the 
Organisation for Economic Co-opeiation 
and Development in Paris ; the Republi¬ 
can members r>f tire Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress ; Mr Artliur 
the chairman of the Eedcral 
subcommittee of the 
Operations Cornmit- 
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tee ; and a numljci of Wall Street firiris in 
their letters to clients. 

I'he President will give his response, no 
doubt, as pan <»f his mc.ssage to tire public 
on the economy ; this has been much 
[)ostponed hut is now apparently 
scheduled for the second or third week of 
this inonlli. Nh Nixon lemaiiis as per¬ 
suaded as ever that legal restraints i’)!! 
inciease.s in prices and wages are unwork¬ 
able fijr Jong and a if* an aditiinistralive 
nightmare. I'lic Democrats on the Hou.se 
Banking Committee have postjroned 
giv.ing him standby authority to apply 
such restraints—it would require a new 
law—hut it is not certain that the proposal 
W'ill even emerge from committee, let 
alone clear tlie House and Senate. T'lic 
committee plans early hearings on the 
piojMisal, l)ut tlie Pie.sidcnt's sj^eecli is 
likely to oc( ur before any vrjte i.s taken in 
the committee. Almost anything cfuild 
liapfren in Congress hut, if there i’- ari\ 
certalritv left in this world, it is that the 
Uniterl States will not, in fact, impose 
legal controls <n’er prices and wages. 

'I'll is leaves, of course, a dazzling array 
of po.ssihilities for' voluntaiy “ income.s 
policy” or “ jawhoiiing.” 'I'o list the sug¬ 
gestions that have been made, in and out 
of Congress, would make the mind boggle. 
An. indication of the trouble that the 
matter is giving the Administration 
emerged last inoritli. Mr Chads Walker, 
the Under Secretary of the 'I’reasury, 
spoke sympathetically of the plan of the 
Republican members of the Joint 
Economic Committee to have the Council 
of Economic Advisers report once a mon.th 
on price increa.ses or wrage changes that 
the council regarded as significant and as 
having “ inflationary implications ”— 
though with no formal effort to roll thenr 
])ack. At the same time, Mr McCracken, 
chairman of the CEA, wrote to Senator 
Javits, the original promoter of the plan, 
giving all the reasons why it would not 
work and, in particular, why, from pa.st 
experience, it would have no impact 
whatever on claims for higher wages. 
Bringing “public opinion" to beat*: 6ij 
these matters, so far as wages con¬ 
cerned, is likely to be “counterproduc¬ 
tive,^* in Mr McCracken’.s view,' and only 
a few “ highly visi'lde “ prices might be 
influenced. The division within the 
Adinirii.stration w'as brought further into 
the open this week when Mr Muiray 
Weidenbaum, an A.s.si»tant Secretary of 
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the Treasury, told a congressional Com¬ 
mittee that “ personally I think the time 
has come to give some .serious con.sidera- 
tion to an incomes policy." 

Though the Administration is under- 
staudably clo.^emouthcd in advance of the 
Picsident's speech, it i.s now known, that 
all the pressure from respectable and not- 
so-respectable sources is forcing upon the 
Piesidcnt and his men a decision of .some 
.soil. The speech will disclo.se it. There are 
now vague hints that Mr Nixon will resort 
to a very generali.sed appeal for “ restraint 
on the pan of bu.siness and labour," of the 
type w'hich has already acquired tlie nanie 
of “.soft jawboning." If this i.s indeed his 
deci.sion, much will depend upon the con¬ 
text in which he places Jiis appeal. 'I'here 
does seem to )>e a fairly widespread yearn¬ 
ing in the country for presidential action 
of one sort or another. Mrflardrier Ackley, 
the former chairman of the ClEA under 
President Johnson, is prohahly aC( urate 
in saying : 

Boili labfuir and businc.s.s know by now 
fha! ih(‘y are caught u]) in an inflalionary 
rat-race that'.s rjetiinij them nowhere ; they 
want and need .some leadership in slowing 
down the treadmill they're on and 
esentually getting them olT it. 

Even. Mr McChacken has said that he 
is not “ theological ' on the point of 
incomes policy. And, on the other side, 
Mr Burns has been at pains to make clear 
that he i.s not .splitting with the President 
and has no gieat hojH' that an incomes 
))oli('\ of w'hatcsei soi t will do much 
good. But lie thinks that it is woitli try¬ 
ing, The next move is the Piesident's and 
the decision.s .lie heing thrashed out now 
as his speech i.'^ prc'jiared. 


Patent protection 


New York 

Recently the Antiti'ust Division of the 
Justice Department charged the Westing- 
house Electric Uorporation and two major 
Japanese companies with illegally con¬ 
spiring not to sell certain products in each 
other’s country. The suit, filed in 
San Francisco with the foreknowledge of 
the Japanese government, also names the 
Mitsubishi Electric Corporation and 
Mitsubishi Heavy industries Ltd. The 
complaint allege.s that the agreement not 
to compete in each other’s home country 
is part of a broader pact for exchanging 
patents and other technical information 
on a wide variety of industrial and 
consumer products, ranging from trans¬ 
formers to television sets. Westinghouse 
promptly warned the government that if 
4t should win the case there would be no 
stopping the Japanese companies from 
jacking Westinghouse products in Japan 
with low cdst labour and then selling them 
in the United iStates in competition with 
similar priced American-made 

products. This is the first major patent 
suit to be filed ^ the Antitrust Division 
in 20 years and it c.oiild affect oliier firms 
which have licensing agreements wiffi 
Japianese companies. 




Ilu' 

f (onomist 


A survey of the Arabian Peninsula 








compnnv iimiTED 


Kuwait Oil Company's 
oil exports have steadily risen 
from 5 million barrels in 1946 
to last year's record total of 
921 million barrels. 

Over 50,000 tankers have 
loaded Kuwaiti crude, refined 
products and L.P.G. at the 
Company’s three loading 
terminals which include a Sea 
Island for mammoth tankers 
ten miles offshore. 

As one of the world’s 
leading producers of oil, Kuwait 
Oil Company’s production 
and export facilities 
are geared to meet the 
world demand for 
Kuwaiti oil. 
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To develop Qataris for adflolnletratiye and tMtinlcal p^sts in ' |i^icoy W|t^ Company^ Q1.F.C. matte avaltiftife 10 
the Company, Qatar Petroleum Company provides training for scholarships a year of up to S years' duration each, for Qatari 

hs own employees and suitable apprentices fh>m outside in the students to stu^^]|ephnical and administrative subjects at the 

Company's Training Centre at Dukhan and on the job. Arherlcan Unfvteity of‘Beirut or at training establishments in, 

Employees are also sent abroad for specialised training. the United Kingdom. 

Training pri^rammes are designed to provide employees with 

craft, commerciat, technical, administrative and SMpeivisory Q.P.C. also provides ffnahcial assistance the Vocational 
skills. , Tn^ning Centre v^ich has been set up in Doha by the Qatar 

Government. 

Outside the Company's arrangements for training Qataris'lbr 


TRAINING FOR 

THE FUTURE WITH QATAR PETROLEUM COMPANY 
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SAUDI ARABIAN MARKETS LTD. 

IMPORTERS. AIRLINE, SHIPPING, INSURANQ i COMMISSION AGENTS 

HEAD OFFICf i WAH 

R.O. BOX45 . : CABUS>' MARKETS” 

tEL:3l41.S142 .r BRANCHES, RIYADH AND AUKHOBAk (ilIbnrtehM) 


Shell International fietroleum Go. U.K. 

Sankey Sheldon Ltd. U.K. 

Ing« C. OHvetti & B.p.A. ' Italy 

Rdls-Ro^ Ltd. U.K. 

Dexioh Ltd. U.K. 

Willis Fafcer & Dumas Ltd. U.K. 

Sudan Airways Sudan 

Halal Shipping Co. Aden 

Middle East Hamburg Line , Germany 

Ethiopian Shipping & Forwarding Corporation Ethiopia 

Miag Muhlenbaii Und Industrie GmbH Germany 

Lockwood Survey Coxp. Ltd. Canada 

Trojan Boat Co. U.S.A. 

Jenbach Werke A.G. Austria 

Ekco Radio & Television Sales U.K. 

S.A.D.A., S.p.A. Italy 

Sillco International Coxp. U.S.A. 

Barton Washers U.S.A. 

Lockwood, Kessler & Bartlct U.S.A. 

Enterprises H. Gourtfoot France 

A. J. Seward U.K. 

Acres International Canada 

Field Aircraft Services U.K. 

Greenleaf & Telska U.S.A. 


Aircraft Refuelling and Lubricants 
Office Furniture 

Typewriters and Calculating Machines 

Motor Cars 

Slotted Angles 

Insurance Brokers 

Airline 

Shipping 

Shipping 

Shipping 

Flour Mills and Silo 

Surveyors 

Boats 

Pumps and Generating Plant 

Television sets 

Copying Machines 

Air-conditioning 

Washing Machines 

Consulting Engineers 

Construction^ Ports and Pipe Lines 

Surgical Equipment 

Consulting Engineers 

Aircraft Overhaul and Maintenance 

Consulting Engineers 


Meuble (Furniture), P.O.B. 1403, Jeddah (Home Furniture) 

A new company is being formed for general contracting and construction 



We’re the only airline who actually fly into 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia’s capital and principal 
business centre. Only SDI stay with you all the 
way. So why change airlines on the way ? We fly 
twice weekly London-Jeddah* non-stop, then on 
to Riyadh; and from June 14th, once weekly 
via Frankfurt and Jeddah. 

And we fly you there in the fastest time. 

Three times weekly from London. 

Six times weekly from Europe. And remember 
only we can fly you onwards to the 24 business 
centres within &udi Arabia. 

It all adds upjto the fastest service to the 
Kingdom and the most awnprehensive service in 
the Kingdom. That’s <^r bu^ness - and yours. 

* in association with boac 

SAUM ARABIAN AmumS 

171 Regent Street, London Wl. 

•Tel. 01-734 6944 



Member of lAIA 
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THE 

COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF DUBAI LTD. 

Opening shortly in premises 
on 

CINEMA SQUARE 
DUBAI 


Partner Banks 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK, NEW YORK 

THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF KUWAIT, KUWAIT 

COMMERZBANK A.G. 
DUSSELDORF 


General Manager’s 
Temporary Office 

Carlton Hotel, Dubai 

P.O. Box 1709 Dubai 




SAUDI ARABIA 




Shipping and 
transport services 


Our service comprises shipping, air 
freight and road haulage to all parts 
of the region. 

Among the projects we are currently 
undertaking are: 

Transport of turbines (46 tons each) 
and cupro-nickel tubes 32 metres in 
length; trucking cargo for 1,000 kms., 
50% of the distance over rough 
terrain. Co-ordinating transport and 
customs clearance for 45,000 tons of 
deliveries fronri Yenbo and Jeddah to 
Tabuk and Medina. 

ALATAS AGENCIES 
Clearing and forwarding agents 
Lighter owners and operators 
Shipping and chartering agents 

Head Offine Jeddah P.O. Box 4 
Telephone: 329t -4396 Cable: Ajship 
Branches at Tabuk—Yenbi^HGiaari ' 
and Dammam. 
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REGULAR CARGO AND 
PASSENGER SERVICE 

BETWEEN 

' 

KUWAIT INVESTMEMT 
COMPANY S.A.K. 

ALL RED SEA PORTS 

JEDDAH, PORT SUDAN, BERBERA 

MASSAWA, ADEN, KAMARAN, MUKALLA 

MOGADISIO, AQUABA, SUEZ 
also the transport of pilgrims from the Philippines, 

Bangkok and Thailand. 

(Ineorporatad in Kuwait undar Amiiy Daenw 

No. 29 of 1991 ) 


Paid up capital: KD. 7 , 500,000 

Reserves: KD. 1 , 241,195 

Total Assets : KD. 27 , 183,291 

An investment banking institution owned ^ 50 % by the 
Government of Kuwait and 50 % by Kuwaiti nationals. 

Its main activities are as follows: 

1 . Direct participation in joint ventures of industrial, 
commercial and real estate development under¬ 
takings. 

Passenger Ships Cargo Ships 

King Abdel Aziz Leila B 

Noor B Fauzia B 

Mariam B Assma B 

Arafat Hejaz 



mmsm 

2 . Major underwriter of international debt and equity 
issues. 

ij^m y 

ErtiMlilMd lf« 

M. A. BAKHASHAB PASHA 

JEDDAH SAUDI ARABIA 

P.O.B. 66 

Talftphona : 2182 2183 2184. T«ltg ; BAKHASHAB 

3 . Placement of Joan and equity funds to existing 
enterprises. 

4 . Investment management of defX)sitors’ funds. 

IMPORTBRS OF 

f 

CARS & LORRIES, 

TIP-UP LORRIES, 

RUSES, 

OERERAL TRARSPIMTATIOH 

Mail Address: P.O. Box 1005, Kuwait 

Cables: ESTITHM^ TeleidioiieB : 33398/9 

Telex: ESTITHMAR 115 

40«fiP*; ISUZU MOTOR CO.. JAPAN. 

’ 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF KUWAIT 

SJUL 

Capital and Reserves KD. 4,356,517 

Deposits KD. 95,896,003 

as at 31st December, 1969 
(KD. 1 - US. $2.80 - £1.166) 

Head Office 

ABDULLAH SALIM STREET KUWAIT 

Telegraphk Address 

BANKTUARI 

Telephone: 20186 (5 lines) Telex 004 

Sixteen Branches throughout Kuwait 

Associate Banks 

The United Bank of Kuwait Ltd., London 
Rifbank S.A.L., Beirut 
The Commerciai Bank of Dubai Ltd., Dubai 

CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

For your budness and banking enquiries in Kuwait ask your bankers to consult 

THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF KUWAIT S.A.K. 




Patterns in the sand 


On the map the Arabian peninsula is a 
neat and hninogeneous whole—a tidy 
chunk of Arab land separated from 
Africa and Asia by long, narrow seas and 
its bulk formed by one kingdom, Saudi 
Arabia, So it should be. Its people are 
Araib, they share a common language, 
they follow the Moslem faith. They 
suffer the same climate, they have lived 
for centuries on a similar pattern—either 
wandering the deserts, existing on their 
herds of camel and goat, or settling on 
the coast to fish and pirate passing 
trading vessels ; or, in the mountain 
regions, farming the more fertile ground. 
In a tidy world the peninsular Arabs 
should be one. 

But they arc not. The peninsula 
contains not just Saudi Arabia but 
13 other states. One civil war continues 
and a .second ended only last month. 
Allegiances to tribal and religious leaders 
are still often stronger than to the con¬ 
cept of statehood or of Arab unity. Here 
the traditional and in some areas feudal 
structure of society has not yet been swept 
away by the influences that have changed 
the face of the rest of the Arab world. 
Yet in no other part of the world has so 
much wealth come so suddenly to 
people. 

With the flow of oil fiopi the deserts 
and the seabed, those living over the 
hidden wells have been transported from 
the middle ages into the twentieth century 
|n a matter of a decade. Thus the penin¬ 
sula has attiacted. the attention not only 


of its more powerful neighbours but of 
the world’s great powers. The wealth 
which transformed tlie small fishing and 
trading port of Kuwait into .square miles 
of concrete buildings and flashy villas and 
put small merchants, fishermen and 
nomads into air-conditioned offices and 
enormous cars, which has brought a 
Hilton hotel to the Buraimi oasis and 
given the 30,000 Abu Dhabians the 
highest per capita income in the world 
has made the- peninsula a land of sharp 
contrasts. It contains now the richest and 
the poorest of Arab states ; it will soon 
have the most developed, and the most 
backward. The future holds the threat 
of not only outside interference but of 
internal conflicts caused by the gross 
material disparity between those who 
have oil and those who do not and by 
the inevitable struggle between tradi¬ 
tionalism and political and nationalist 
philosophies. 

The peninsular states have, with one 
exception, escaped occupation by a 
foreign colonial power. The British 
involvement in Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar 
and the Trucial States has mainly con¬ 
cerned defence and foreign affairs and 
the rulers have been left to administer 
their territories as they plca^. Only in 
Aden and the South Arabian protec¬ 
torates was the British Government the 
administering power. Here the tide of 
Arab nationalism Gained strength from 
having a foreign cdonial power to fight, 
and the legacy of that stni^le is the most 


politically extreme government in the 
Arab world. Ironically, the one peninsular 
state in which Britain will remain 
involved after ip 7 b ^be Sultanate of 
Muscat and Oman, is the one where no 
political or social progress is being made. 

No state in the peninsula can look 
to the future with any certainty that the 
coming decade will not bring political and 
sociaTupheaval. Over the past ten years 
the exploitation of oil has wrought 
changes which would have been unthinkr 
able 20 years ago. Immigrants in 
their thousands have flooded in to provide 
the skills and labour needed -to establish 
the infrastructure and services for states 
in the making. With them have come the 
ideas and ways of life of an outside world. 
Money has brought education and 
peninsular Arabs are retuniing from 
northern Arab universities as well as from 
Euiope and the United States vrith 
experience of more open societies. Political 
change will come. How quickly and by 
whkt means is not so certain. Can ruling 
famUies and tribal chiefs pass on respon¬ 
sibility for government to their people, or 
wiU it have to be wrested from them ? 

The pUuin^ British withdrawad from 
the Gm during next year is another 
question mark over the future. W31 Inu^ 
risk a dash with the Arab wodd by 
intervening in some future dispute, bn the 
Arabian side of ifie Gulf ? (Tne Iransauis 
insist it should be called the Persian Guff ; 
the Arabs refer to it.as the Arabian Gulf j 
in this survey .it will be called just the 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF DUBAI 

LTD. 

Established 1963 under charter granted by His Highness Sheikh 
Rashid bin Saeed al-Maktoum, Ruler of Dubai and its Dependencies 





Authorised Capital QDR. 20,2509000 

Paid Up Capital QDR. 18 , 131,100 

Agents for Qatar-Dubai Currency Board 




.sJUtX^ 


LONDON CORRESPONDENTS 

National & Grindlays Bank Ltd. 

The Chartered Bank 

Midland Bank Limited 

Morgan Guaranty Trust of New York 

Bank of America 

The Eastern Bank Ltd. 

Chase Manhattan Bank 

The United Bank of Kuwait Ltd. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENTS 
Morgan Guaranty 'I'rust of New York 
Bank of America (International) 

The Chartered Bank 
Chase Manhattan Bank 


A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE FOR TRANSACTIONS WITH 
DUBAI AND THE TRUCIAL STATES AND ALL PRINCIPAL 
COUNTRIES IN THE WORLD 


POSTAL ADDRESSi 

P.O. BOX 777, DUBAI TRUCIAL STATES ARABIAN GULF 

Branches in Deira, Abu Dhabi and Umni.uLQawain 


Cables: ** NAHONAL,** Dubai 


■ * 4 ^ **'**-* 'JrT 


’Telex: NA'HONAL DB421 
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(lulf.) Will Iraq again turn its attention to 
Kuwait once the British defence agree¬ 
ment expires ? Will the Soviet Union and 
China try to expand their inBuence from 
the Yemens into the oil states on the 
CJulf ? These questions exercise the minds 
of the rulers and their advisees as they 
contemplate the folding of the comfort¬ 
able British umbrella. 

The tensions within the peninsula 
cf)uld also endanger the . stability each 
state needs at this period of its economic 
and political development. There are 
hopeful signs that the conflict between 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen over support 
for the remnants of the Imam's follcwers 
has l>een settled, but the Marxist-Leninist 
revolutionaries of South Yemen have set 
thdr sights on spreading the “ people's 
revolution" into every state in the 
peninsula. They have a long way to go, 
hut the threat is there—and they have 
powerful foreign friends. Visitors to Saudi 
Arabia hear only from a few oldei' 
r(»yals about the country's claim to the 
wliole of the Burainii oasis, hut no one 
in A'hu Dhabi has forgotten its existence. 

I'heie Sheikh Zaye<rs own army is now 
some ;^,5)O0 strong and the first of iii.s 
12 Hunter aircraft liave been delivered, inoic quiikly, any internal upheaval Oman and Yemen are there higher pro- 

There is no doubt that he envisages that in one will more certainly affect them all. portions of agricultural land, but they 

they may have to be employed if the The events of the next ten, or even five, are hot extensive enough to affect the 

Saudis again threaten the oasis. Yet the years are unpredictable. What is needed peninsula as a whole. As a consequence, 

Saudi air force showed its mettle again.st above all is a stability which will allow t'le peninsula dejjends on importing 

the South Yemenis at the end of last year the new wealth to be deployed in building agricultural commodities—and as the oil 

and the King keeps some *ut*n economic foundations which will stand wTalth brings rising standards of living 

under arms. firm should the oil revenues anti markets so tlie demand.s for wider ranges (tf food- 

As a>inniunications improve, as road> diminish. Alongside this development stuffs increase, 

are built to join stale to state, as transistor ])olitical structures that can keep pace “ . . . And no .trained^ brain.s." This, of 
radios become a part of every bedu's with the movements of the twentieth course, is an exaggeration. There are, in 

chattels, and as ideas and newv arc spread century iim.st be allowed to gnw. each of the developing states, men with 

high technical and administrative ability, 
Imt , with few exceptions they arc 



Oil is not enough 

In Arabia we are all primitive and hack- revenues have, to a great extent, been 
ward peoples. Save for the oil we are poor. reali.sed. Minds are l)eing turned to 
We have no ram and. no trained brains, possibilities of diversification, of using the 
We have not enough people. The infra- oil and natural gas, not jusft for paying 
structure for modern technology is simply for welfare services and consumer good.s 
not here. What's the use of graduate.s and services, hut as a source of eneigy 
when they are not backed up by tcchni- and a raw material for other industries, 
cians ? We arc like Spain and Britain I’he basic facts about the peninsula 
were in the fourteenth century. Both reveal the width of the difficulties the 


f(»rcigners wliosc skills have been bought. 
Palestinians, •witli no home to call their 
own, Iraqis, Egyptians and Lel)anese 
make up the majority, but Indians and 
Pakistanis with acadejuic and technical 
qualifications as well as Europeans and 
.\msricans have been induced to work in 
the peninsula by the salaries offered. The 
[jace of development tends to djepend on 




found wealth. Spain turned it into 
palaces, Britain info The question 

we face is, we turn oil into 

skills?'* The « Bahraihi economist’s 
analysis of 4he problehi of the whole 
of Ar^aii pemnsulamight seem 
harshly i^imisjtic in view of the obvious 
wealth aW development bl his <a(wn 
capital and this cities of $audi Arabia, of 
Kuwait; Dubai, 

but it is rjb>i^etheii^ true. . . - " 

One fhcyf, ^ however, giv^s C^use . fdt 
optlmism^ijj^ ei^ of'*1^^ dijfe^ stages 
tlw .ride%,and the^lijmisteW or advisers 

' The' future, 

P!fcjli|s;’‘<rt oil 


M/oBaef Waff 


planners face. I'he whole area covers 
about i,200,0iX) square miles but the total 
population is probably under 12 million. 
(In Saudi Arabia and Yemen particularly 
there are differcnceB,, between of&ial 
government estinigjb ancl; 

those made by irmep^ent l^d 
government figures beinj{' 

There a're ' no’' si:^ble:^ 
average' rainfall is 

year. In Kuwait, andi^he 

Tniciai'Stotes .^grfculji^jrai' law 
' 'to no ’ more. 

(although a, third. k for 



Islands of advaneod reeflho/ejgy t 
K^ait . . >• i 
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the finance available to buy more skills. 
, The number of nationals of school age 
receiving education is rising spectacularly, 
but except in Bahrain, Qataf Ku'wait 
it still touches only a small proptjrtion 
of the children. It will take two to three 
generations before the nations themselves 
are in a position to provide the skills their 
countries need. But a depressing factor 
is the general attitude of the peninsular 
Arabs to sustained work. They dislike it. 
They consider manual work, even that 
requiring a degree of technical knowledge 
and skill, beneath their dignity. 

In Saudi Arabia, Bahrain and Kuwait 
there are nationals, both from the 
ruling families and commoners, who 
are as able, as forward-thinking 
and as 'industrious as any of the hired 
brains—but they are the exceptions. 
The result of this attitude is twofold. First, 
foreigners make up the greater part of 
the manual labour force and also provide 
and man the services for the community. 
Second, a national with any education 
beyond the primary level exjjects employ¬ 
ment in government service. Immigrants 
from Iran, Baluchistan, Pakistan and 
India, a.s well as from Muscat-Oman and 
the Yeniens, have flooded into Kuwait 
and the Gulf states, legally and illegally, 
to find work. Without them nothing could 
have been done. They form the backbone 
of the labour force. 


At the same time the administrative 
machines have become more a means of 
providing employment for semi-educated 
and even illiterate nationals than for the 
efficient administration of the state. Only 
now is it being realised that providing 
unprcxluctive employment for young men, 
who should be learning technical skills, 
is not the path towards economic develop¬ 
ment. But there is a long way to go 
before the young men themselves will sec 
any dignity in work that dirties their 
hands, or recognise that material benefits 
are connected to productivity. They may 
well ask, if education and health services 
are free, if there are generous unemploy¬ 
ment and welfare benefits, if power, fuel, 
public transport and telephone services 
are free or heavily subsidised, if there are 
soft jobs running messages or behind desks 
going for the asking, why on earth they 
should ex^ themselves to learn to be car- 
penteWi plumbers, mechanics, or radio and 
television engineers—especially as there are 
foreign^ endugb willing to fill these 
posted..*; 

But ihe of foreign drills and 

foreign Uibpur/hiust always remain pre- 


canous, d 
add ipiermfi 


ent 6n political stability 


Such a 


l^ftduf • ■■' baM ' for ■ 







of i 

for _ 

of hirisd foreign labour. 

Professor Yusif Sayigh, lecturing on the 


peninsula in London last year, pointed out 
the dangers ahead for' the oil-producing 
countries with high incomes which wre 
not the product of the performance of 
the society and its productive forces. In 
these states, the oil sectors are islands of 
advanced technology and organisation 
and intensive capital investment in a sea 
of underdevelopment and backwardness. 
He maintained that unless there is some 
productive activity in which the popula¬ 
tion at large is ernpiloyetl the people will 
turn themselves into a massive group of 
consumers and rentiers who have lost 
the habit of working for a living. 

The efforts to broaden the l>ase of the 
national economy have gone farthest in 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Bahrain. 
Their governments are committed to 
development and they have leaders, both 
national and hired, who have the neces¬ 
sary vision and drive. They have the 
resources and the population to succeed. 
But social development will have to keep 
pace with the material. This must involve 
a change in the attitudes to work, to the 
place of women in the life of the country 
and to the foreigner in their midst. It will 
also invoilve a far greater participation 
of the people in political life. 

Hopefully, even more fundamental 
changes of attitude throughout the 
whole peninsula will fdllow. One would 
be an acceptance of the principle that 
if Arab unity has any meaning 


the oil wealth must be shared, in order 
to iron out the exti'aordinary disparities 
between the standards of living of neigh* 
bouring people. Political polarisation 
makes this but a dream today. Another 
is that individual economic planning by 
tiny neighbouring states makes little sense. 
Deep-water harl>ours, international* air¬ 
ports, cement factories, petrochemical 
complexes, hospitals, college® and other 
prestigious projects are being planned for 
locations with only a few hours or even 
a few minutes of travelling time between 
them. Resources, skills and manpower are 
thus being wasted and will continue to be 
until common sense overrides national— 
or, more kccurately, tribal—prides. 

It has taken Europe centuries to come to 
the threshold of economic co-operation. It 
is a lot to expect that men who have been 
forced to jump centuries, in at the most 
thirty years, should without fear or 
questioning pool their resources and give 
up their traditional positions of leader- 
ship and power in response to moral and 
economic arguments. When much of the 
world is crying out for fo(jd, while in other 
parts there is enough to burn, it is a lot 
to ask that, for instance, the }>eople of 
Abu Dhabi should see a responsibility 
for financing agricultural pnijects in oil¬ 
less Yemen. Yet it is along such lines 
that the Arabian peninsula’s future 
stability and continued prosperity will be 
strengthened. 


Saudi Arabia 

Giant among the dwarfs 


'File future stability and prosperity of the 
whole peninsula depends in the end on 
what happens in Saudi Arabia. It dwarfs 
its Arab neighbours by it.s vastness ; and 
the variety of its natural re.sources and 
the size its population give it an 
economic potential far in excess of theirs. 
Yet its very size presents problems, and 
none of its neighbours has to contend 
with its provincial variation.s, or cope with 
crossing the desert.s which separate the 
centres of activity. 


Saudi Arabia is peculiar too in that 
religion still remains an integral part of 
the national fabric. I’he custodianship of 
Mecca and Medina and the organisation 
of the pilgrimage give Islam an important 
voice in the framing of both home and 
foreign policy. No ruler, governor or 
director can afford to igrK)re the religious 
authorities. 'I'hey run their own police, 
who keep a watch on mosque attendance. 
They arc consulted by tlie king, whom 
they helped in the long process of ousting 
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Capital and Reserves KD. 3,915,870 
Total Assets KD. 81,163,719 

HEAD OFFICE: ABDULLAH SALIM STREET. KUWAIT 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: GULFBANK KUWAIT 
TELEX: 001 TELEPHONE: 22076 

BRANCHES: Fahad Al Salem Street. Commercial Area No. 9. Salmiah. Abbasiah. 
Fahaheel, Shuwaikh. Hawalli. Sharq, West Udailiyah, Sha'ab. 


With a world-wide network of 
correspondents and extensive 
knowledge of local markets The Gulf 
Bank offers a complete range of 
banking facilities in Kuwait. 

For expeditious service with 
traditional care and courtesy contact: 


THE GULF BANK K.S.C., P.O. BOX 3200, KUWAIT, ARABIA 
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J£DDAH Vnd KHOBAR (Saudi Arabia) 

OVERSEAS OFHCES 

BEIRUT • TEHERAN • GENEVA • PARIS • LONDON • WASHINGTON 

ACTIVITIES 

COMMERCIAL 

Agents and consultants to major US, British and European firms. (Construction, Main> 
tenance. Telecommunications, Electronics, Aviation and related fields.) 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Two wholly owned subsidiaries : 

1) NATIONAL AUTO AGENCIES Distributors for Chrysler, Irnperial, Dodge Cars and 
Trucks 

2) TRIAD AUTOMOTIVE Distributors for Fiat Cars and Trucks. Both have show¬ 
rooms, workshops, parts department in Riyadh, Jeddah, Khobar. 

INDUSTRIAL 

Founding member and major shareholders of NATIONAL GYPSUM CO. A public stock 
company with paid up capital of S.R. 12.000.000./- with a 50 year concession for 
mining and manufacturing gypsum, also producers of acoustic ceiling panels and 
decorative gypsum panels and by-products. 

REAL ESTATE DEVELOPMENT 

Founding members and major shareholders of the SAUDI ARABIAN INVESTMENT CO. 
SERVICES 

Founding member and major shareholder of the NATIONAL GENERAL SERVICES CO. 
(support to International firms operating in Saudi Arabia in equipment, material and 
manpower). 
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his less worthy predecessor. They control 
women's education. It is the king who 
holds the balance between them and the 
forces working for faster modernisation. 
On their insistence he has refused to 
sanction cinemas, yet he turned a deaf 
ear to them over the foundation of girls’ 
schools, and to the introduction of tele* 
vision which they opposed. (The schools 
for girls are, however, under the control 
of the chief religious authority and not 
the ministry of education.) 

It was some years after the oil started 
to flow that Saudi Arabia began to turn 
its wealth into development. During the 
1950s it was used by the 5,000-strong 
royal family to build palaces, buy 
luxuries and invest in property abroad. 
Not until the country was plunged into 
a balance of payments crisis by this 
wanton spending did sense prevail. With 
the creation of a Saudi Arabian Monetaxy 
Agency—lieaded by a remarkable Paki* 



Oasis grazing for the fortunate few 


stani, Anwar Ali—the currency was 
devalued and the budget balanced. Only 
then could a start be made on planned 
development. Today a Central Planning 
Bureau, advised bv the Aineric.an Stanford 
Research Institute, is charged with 
establisliing development priorities and 
co-ordinating the efforts o'! the individual 
ministries. Its first report is due late this 
summer. A measure of the countiy’s 
commitment to development is the 
allocation of 45 per cent of the budget 
to it in 1969. In i960 the proportion was 
7 per cent. 

Progress, though steady, is slow. While 
the continuity of personnel—King Feisal 
prefers familiar faces around him and 
makes few ministerial changes—is an 
advantage, there are certain handicaps. 
Far tcx> many decisions are referred to the 
king, the cabinet or to a body of ten 
calling themselves the Higher Committee 
for Administrative Reform. Decentralisa¬ 
tion was once on an agenda that made 
provision for ptovincia'l councils with 50 
per cent of their memfbers elected, but 
this notion has never got beyond the 
desk stage. Most matters have to be 
referred to Riyadh, tbe capital. 

As in all the countries which have got 
rich quick, there is a perfectly justified 
fear of being taken for a ride by foreigners 
with their eye on the main chance. All 
Saudi desks bulge with rival reports com¬ 
missioned foi the same projects. The 
Saudis want to make sure, by checking 
one against the other, that there has been 
no trickery. Not a bad way of getting 
the best buy, but the delays involved in 
this process are immense. Just as serious 
a handicap is the way the civil service 
is overstaffed as a means of distributing 
weaikh through salaries. An Institute of 
Public Administration, itself a model of 
how the civil service should be run, is 
trying to lower this mountain of cotton¬ 
wool with the h^ of a team from the 
Ford Foundation out, as etowhere (for 
example in Egypt), decades must ixoss 
before there is alternative employment fit 
to tex^t a civil servant to leave a 
prestigious sinecure. 


The dislike of the average Saudi for 
sustained work—a common feature in the 
peninsula—does not apply at the top level 
of direction, which often means the royal 
family level. The family contains many 
able men endowed by birth with the habit 
of command, and, although in theory all 
rniinisters could be commoners, several key 
ministrie.s remain in royal hands. The 
prime exceptions are the ministers of 
Petroleum and Mineral affairs, and of 
Agriculture and a few key civil servants ; 
below that level the technicians, teachers, 
doctors, nurses, shopkeepers, manual 
labourers and domestic servants are, with 
few exceptions, foreigners. They number 
between 3 oo,ck)o and 250,000. 

Some professions are nol^le enough for 
a Saudi to contemplate and it is said 
that doctors (including women) and 
engineers account for almost 30 per cent 
of the Saudis training abroad. But the 
bulk, though they may study non¬ 
technical subjects with zest while away, 
on return cannot resist the immediate 
offer of a big job behind a desk with 
four telephones, either in the civil service 
or in private‘ business. The need to con¬ 
centrate on the theory and practice of 
a profession calls for harder and more 
regular work than most Saudis will yet 
tolerate. 

At the labour level, foreign workers arc 
in short supply. No visas are necessary for 
men from the Gulf sheikhdoms or Oman, 
but the government is wary about 
importing northern Arabs who may be 
carriers of subversive ideas. But in pmfes- 
sions that call for Arabic, such as teach¬ 
ing, it has little other dioice. However the 
delay in .scrutinising individuals often 
holds up important work. 

Desert fruits 

Despite these /seff'^imposed pr' inherent, 
bandica^k, Satidi Atabw has moved ; 
forward remaifoi^y 

The road progi^itfoe!^^ iitii 

work of asphalted main roads from 1,300 


miles in 1963 to 4,200 miles by the end 
of 1968, and since then much of the 
further 2,000 miles under construction 
has been brought into use. Major im¬ 
provements to the sea ports of Jiddah and 
Dammam are under way ; the former, 
which is ahead of schedule, promises to 
overcome present handling delays quickly. 
These are so serious at Dammam that 
many Saudi-bound goods are unloaded at 
Bahrain and brought across^ by dhow. 

Saudi Arabia's lack of water, not only 
for irrigation,’ buit ailso for washing and 
drinking, was once a comuKmplace. But 
tihis holds no longer. Modern techniques 
have revealed that the centre and east 
of the country overlies an aquaffer, at 
least 29,000 years old, containing enough 
sweet water to last a period varioudy 
estimated at between 30 and 100 years. 
I'he urban areas are the first to benefit. 
Land irrigation is the next .step, but if 
this is to spread and bring substantial 
benefits it must be accompanied by sus¬ 
tained instruotiion in new techniques. No 
Saudi farmer can hp expected to btiow, 
for example, that evaporation of irrigation 
waters will bring salts to tht surface 
unless there Is rimiiltanepus draini^. 
The ministry of agriculture hopes tnat 
farmers will extern their' hoklings by 
using loans from the Agricultural Gi^edit 
i^ank, when they see the prospect of 
increased revenue, but the crying need is 
for a staff of derhonstratprs who can diow 
on the ground what needs to be done. 
Some good experimental farms would 
achieve more if they wouild open their 
gates and let farmers see, what is being 
pone behind their high fences—erected to 
keep the goats out. ^ 

Efforts are belxig made to settle the 
bedu and induce them to becoifie fanners, 
but Ibis is diffiCtih, because bedu 
fancies the sustained work, that 
entails. There is more hope of ^tfi^itig 
the target of 0 i 9 to«a^ percent in 

agricultural ptio^tion Over the five 
years by distribu£l|g better seed ai^inore 
fekilisers and? entc^^ the 
agencies tumohg ; com¬ 

munities. 
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One of the liveliest sectors of govern- of this year four-fifths of the country’s 
is the luinfBti^ of pet^leum and requirements should be home-produc^, 
neuheial. tind^, Zaiti The local market is as yet too small tp 

Vainani and its ofFslu>^, ^ Petrosnin, encourage other private industries of any 
an agency sot up in 196a to establish size. Licences have been taken out for 
national p^liodiemical nnd mineral joint ventures with forei^ firms to manur 
industrias. Petfieoxisn, reasonable' iifacture steeQ pm (a British firm), asibestos 

efficiency, taken o^r from Aiamco, cement jnpe (Swiss) and plastk pipe and 
the Aroian ^American Oil Company, polystyrene building’board (British)« But 
the sale of oil products throughout apart from small individual efforts at 
the country, the refineries at Riyadh and making shutters and blinds, and installing 
Jiddab and the,' projected lubrication oil service industries such' as ice-plants and 
plant at Jiddah. It pkins to encourage laundries^ the locaA inclination is still to 
private interests to take shares in the be a merchant, not an industrialist, 
enterprises it establishes, and eventually 
to take some of them over. At present the 
joint ventures, such as the lubricating 
oil plant in which Mobil has a ^9 per 

cent share,' mostly involve foreign capital. ^ , . . 1. 

Its fertiliser venture, is^ich has just ^redom is Ae odious feature of 
Started a 30-monfii experimental produc- m ■ Saudi Arabia. For the younger 

tion period, has the advantage of cheap people pai^culariy, there is very little to 
raw materials, but faces high operating Fridays absolutely nothing. 1 he 

costs as well as competition from neigh- women are even worse off than the men. 
bours. Petromin’s small steel rolling mill No woman, not even a foreigner, niay 
at Jiddah, which pr^uces 30,000 tons a drive a c^. The wealthy give orders for 
year from imported raw materials, cannot ir^nning their houses and then pass the 
hope to pay its way until a high-grade y^siting each other, gossiping and 

ore is discovered near at hand. counting the days until their next visit 

- r . . . . abroad. Veils arc whipped off and inini- 

T he seamh for minerals ^ntinues with desses donned even before the aircraft 
foreign help. Copper has been sighted ; reaches Beirut. The young men can at 
iron ore, but of a low grade, has been le^st drive around in their cars and 
found north of Jiddah ; and silver and occasionally watch football, but so far 
phosphates .have been discovered in what there are few facilities for leisure activities, 
are believ^ to be commercial quantities. Fortunately the ministry of labour and 
The possibilities of exploitation have yet social affairs has three huge sports 
to be determined by technical studies, but stadiums, including swimming pools, in 
few Saudis realise the extent of the ^he making. 

investment th^t will be needed by mining However, this does result in one benefit 
companies* They themselves are reluctant —^ craze for education. T his is free at 
to take long-term investment risks, pre- all stages and indeed at the higher levels, 
ferring the quick returns of the cement particularly in technical studies and 
and electricity companies, and foreigners teacher training, the student is paid to 
are deterred by the political hazards. study. Between i960 and 1969 the ministry 

"ITiree private cement plants are of education’s budget was trebled (it now 
increasing their capacity, and by the end spends £38 million yearly). The number 



Tmighi to u$o tMr hoods 


After Feisal 


of boys in primary and special schools rose 
from 96,000 to 254^000, and in inter¬ 
mediate and secondary schools from 4,280 
to 39j50t- But since any boy with inter¬ 
mediate schooling can quickily get a good 
job, far too few are going on to the 
secondary schools. These are now dividing 
their pupils into technical and arts streams, 
when they can get the teachers. 

Riyadh University has faculties of 
science, engineering, pharmaceutics and 
agriculture, but the latter attracts only 90 
out of 2,900 students and the drop-out 
rate in the other faculties is very high. The 
ministry of minerals and petroleum 
opened its own technical training institu¬ 
tion in 1964 near the Aramco complex at 
Dhahran and has succeeded in main¬ 
taining university standards. It is a 
boarding establishment and has an esprit 
de corps Jacking clsew'here—perhaps 
because the duds are sacked. Vocational 
training centres are run by the ministry 
of education, and excellent trade courses, 
where the boys arc actually taught to 
use their hands, by the ministry of labour, 
aided by the International Labour 
Organisation. 

Education for girls started only in 
i960 with 16 primary schools. There are 
now 406 schools with nearly 115,000 
pupils. Only five are secondary schools 
and 26 are teachers’ training institutions. 
TTie best girls’ school in the country is 
a private establishment in Jiddah which 
is free of the religious restrictions imposed 
on the state schools. At university level, 
girls have to take the equivalent of an 
external degree. But by the beginning of 
this year only three had done so at 
Riyadh. In Jiddah a private university 
teaches women separately but hopes 
eventually to combine sexes at its 
lectures. It is extraordinary that nowhere 
has closed-circuit television been intro¬ 
duced to alleviate the strain on teachers 
who have to give separate lectures to men 
and women undei^aduates. 

T'he few women doing medicine are ail 
studying abroad. But career outlets for 
women are limited. No unmarried girl 
could possibly work away from home. 
The only career open to an educated 
girl is either as a teacher or a social 
worker. Nursing is unpopular because it 
is menial, and there are only about 100 
Saudi girk in training in the country. 
This, however, is an advance. T'wo years 
ago there were only 11. Petrhaps the 
greatest incentive for a girl to be 
Vacated is the improved chance it gives 
of finding a husband. The city-dweller 
now prefers a wife who can read what 
ia on the bottle. 

Since the country’s income per Saudi 
head (if one knew how many Saudi 
heads there were) is probably as high 
as in most European countries, there are 
no nationals who are really poor. Widows, 
o^ans, invalids and unemployed are 
given assistance. The poor people you 
do see, living in the shanty-towoe which 
ditfigure the' cities, are the fc/ieign lab¬ 
ourers from 'the Yemens or Oman. A new 
labour law, for some reason suddenly 
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rushed through at the end of last year, 
]>rovides the worker with better salaries 
and fringe benefits such as social security, 
family hospitalisation rights and saving 
plans. Its purpose is probably to forestall 
social discontent at the lower levels. 
However, it is likely that the health 
l>encfits will remain paper promises for 
some time. The shortage of doctors and 
nursing staff make any real extension of 
the present facilities impossible. Even a 
new, largely automated hospital for the 
army has 'had to shut down for lack of 
staff. Preventive medicine has not got 
off the ground and (except by Ararnco) 
no use is being made of television to teach 
hygiene. 

That there is discontent within Saudi 
society cannot be denied. <.T'he abortive 
revolt last summer, which involved a 
considerable number of officers, particu¬ 
larly from the air force, was stifled 
without difficulty, but it brought into 
sharp question the stability of -tiie Saudi 
regime. It acts as if it is rattled. Arrests 
continue ; the dean of the ,l)hahnrn 
technical training college was recently 
detained. I'hc king's government is over¬ 
centralised and autocratic ; he himself 
is slow to take decisions and tends to he 
over-cautious. The young men, while 
respecting I’eisal, ciiafo about his deliber- 


TV is one outlet in Kuwait 


Kuwait 

La dolce vita 

It is easy to be rude about Kuwait. It 
is not a beautiful place. Except during 
the short winter, the clinuite is hatefully 
•hot. It has wide, well-surfaced roads, a 
higher proportion of the latest American 
cars than any city outside the United 
States, and some of the worst drivers in 
the world. It is also untidy. Little of the 
origjiul city and only one or 


ate ways and crave for faster change. 
But their frustrations are caused as much 
by the influence of the religious authorit¬ 
ies, the absence of the cinema and the 
dullness of the tei^ision programmes 
as by the denial of; political participa¬ 
tion. Although famih^’s roots 

do not run so deep into society as do 
those the at family in Kuwait, 

the family hEs a broad base and contains 
many firm ait^ .competent men. It will 
certainly hang t^ether as long as Feisal 
is alive and probably for longer ; for there 
are able princes, such as the present 
ministers of finance, defence and the 
interior, who are wise enough to see the 
advantages of family agreement afx>ut 
the seat of power. 

I'he family’s security is strengthened 
by the effiqi^icy of the system that keeps 
watcK OB f^ormcr and potential trouble¬ 
makers. This allows men who have I>een 
involved in rebellious plottings to ulti¬ 
mately return to their homes provided 
they stay there and make no trouble. 
Although Saudi Arabia’s smaller neigh¬ 
bour.', in the Gulf arc, rightly, apprehen- 
about what might happen were 
Fei.sar.s regime to disintegrate, the danger 
does not seem to be immediate. Saudi 
Arabia seems today as .stable as anywhere 
else in the Arabic-speaking world. 


two of the concrete buildings which have 
rep'laced it haye any arcWtectual merit or 
interest?' % Vtllas, spread 'square 

miles of former-rfesort^ pve tte impress 
sion that each is seeking to outdo its 
neiglibqm: in ;bi*anwes% of and 

fantasy of decoration. Tclcyiyon aerials 
are designed to loc^ like mifuature Eifd 
towers. Were it possible to buy a drink 


and were it not fox* the Kuwaitis* tmU* 
tion of wearing Arjiib dress in their owij 
country—made, of course, of the finest 
cloths and cottons—-it would be difficult 
to bdieve that Kuwait is an Arab capital. 
(Even so over half the pd^le in th^ 
streets are dressed western-St^^e-**-^ 
unhappy reminder to Kuwaitis ihfif 
form me minority in their own 

On the surface it apjpears diat the 
Kuwaitis have successfully adopted the 
style of the west-even if ffiey esUggerate 
the worst facets of it. But scratch a little 
and the |»ittern beneath is still formed 
by the traditional ties, habits and taboos 
which regulated sixiety before the oil 
was found. For ii^tance, only 1,150 
women are working and even in their 
homes they tend to , lead separate social 
lives. . . 

Yet Kuwait can '^justly be proud of 
what it has achieved since 1946 when 
its first crude oil was exported by the 
Kuwait Oil Company. The vast wealth 
which has flowed into the country since 
then has been wisely used to build up a 
modern state, which provides all the 
basic needs of its people. That Kuwait 
stands today as a sovereign, independent 
state is due, in large part, to the wisdom 
of one man, the previous ruler, Sheikh 
Abdullah Al-Saiim Al-Sabah. He under¬ 
stood that Kuwait could not develop 
unless its society evolved out of its tribal 
structure, that it could not be isolate^ 
from dhe rising mood of nationalism in 
the Arab world, that it could not ignore 
the aspirations of its owif younger genera¬ 
tion, and that wealth and power had 
to be shared. Has only weapon was 
money, and this he used to divert the 
forces from outride and within which 
threatened Kuwait’s independence and 
security. His-policies have been continued 
i)y his brother. Sheikh Sabah, who became 
ruler on his death in November, 1964, 
and the present crown prince and prime 
minister, Sheikh jaber. 

This is not to say that Kuwait can 
look to a cloudless ftiturfe. There arc 
flaws in Jts political, economic and social 
structure, which could open up into 
dangerous chasms. Ki^iwaiti society is 
stratified into five layers. At the top are 
the members of this ruling farnily ; then 
the old Kuwaiti merchant families. These 
are relatively few in number but they am 
powerful because of their wealth, their 
influence with the Rulerv and the educa¬ 
tion they have been able to receive abroad. 
Below them—^at least in their eyes—-are 
the former bedu from the desert hinter¬ 
land who, now living in urban hous^, 
make up the majority of the Kuwaiti 
nationals. Tlicy are traditionalists and 
religious in outlook. Their infiuence is 
strong, as the majority of the elected 
national assembly comes from their ranks. 
The fourth small class is made up of those 
from other Arab countries who have been 
granted Kuwaiti nationality. Lastly, there 
are the foreigners, who number more than 
half of Kuwait’s estimated total popula¬ 
tion of some 600,000. The Planning ward 
estimated that there were 441,000 pon- 
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Kuwaitis out of a total population of 
700,000 in January, 1969, but as many 
as 100,000 may have left since then. 

Other figures reveal the extraordinary 
structure of Kuwaiti society. Only 20 
per cent of the total labour force is made 
up of Kuwaitis, and of the Kuwaitis 
employed 70 per cent are on the 
government payroll. The reasons for this 
disparity are simple. The Kuwaitis have 
not yet gained the necessary skills and, 
furthermore, their society has accepted 
that Kuwaitis should not have to do jobs 
which involve manual work or provide 
service for others. The lot of the Aral) 
expatriates who have filled the void 
is not particularly happy. The majority 
are single men who have come from more 
open societies. Apart from their work, 
they find little to do. There are no 
opportunities for them to meet Kuwaiti 
women and, except for tlie cinema and 
winter football games, there is little to 
take their minds ofT their sexual fnistra- 
tion. They and their more " fortunate 
fellows who have contract posts and 
enough security to have their families 
with them share an uncertainty albout 
their future. In every sense they feel 
second-class citizens. 

I’he Kuwaiti government is naturally 
anxious that Kuwaitis should replace the 
expatriates in the better jobs while the 
Kuwaiti nationals, especially the tradi¬ 
tionalist and less educated majority, are 
anxious that the whole of the national 
cake should be divided among themselves. 
Their case was strengthened in January, 
1969, when a few bombs explod^ in the 
capital. Immediately blame was laid on 
subversive elements among the expatri¬ 
ates and, although the culprits turned 
out to be 18 Kuwaitis aided by one 
Palestinian, the scare provided an excuse 
for the expulsion of foreigners who did 
not have permits, the limitation Of new 
arrivals and the withdrawal of such 
privileges as free education for the 
children of those who remained. 

I’hc expatriates themselves are bitter 
that, although it is their .skill and work 
that allows Kuwait to develop and even 
function at all, they have no incentive 
to give it their loyalty. Those who can 
afford to send their children to private 
schools ('but 17,000 expatriate children 
receive no education) are tempted to 
leave when they require higher educa¬ 
tion, for there are few places for them 
in Kuwait university. Denied the rights 
of owning land or businesses, and with 
little chance of eventual naturalisation, 
they can regard their work only as a 
temporary means of making money. The 
turnover among them is high. The state 
is thus losing the chance to integrate into 
its fabric highly skilled and hardwoiicing 
Arabs. 

The real shock of the 1969 bonVbs was 
that they were not planted by foreigners. 
They were an expression of the sense of 
frustration felt by young Kuwaitis from 
ex-^bedu families, who at bottom believed 
they were not getting a big enough slice 
of the cake. Thtir more specific com¬ 


plaints were against the supposedly 
e^ansionist fordign policy of Iran and 
rigged elections at home. The last 
national assembly was elected before the 
Arab-Israeli war of 1967, v^en Arab 
nationalists were enjoying a deil 

of support. Few in Kuwait will deny that 
ways were devised of keeping the nation¬ 
alists out of the assembly. The Arab 
failure in the war has tarnished their 
message, and it is unlikely that even if 
the 1971 elections are fair they will make 
much headway in them. But the assembly 
does need new men who will not jib at 
reformist plans at home—even if they 
involve greater privileges for the better 
expatriates and a tougher attitude to the 
nationals who do not believe in work. 

I’he government has spread the state’s 
wealtfi i^ three ways. It pays highly 
inflated prices for the land it needs for 
development; it provides free education 
and free health services and hands out 
generous welfare benefits ; and it provides 
reasonably paid and undemanding work 
for nationals, even if they are illiterate, 
in the civil service and government 
departments. This is pleasant enough for 
the nationals, but it is not the way tu 
push a people into learning skills. 

Fairygodmother 

Kuwait has seen the wisdom of sharing 
its wealth, not only among its own people, 
but among its Arab brethren. It came 
to the aid of Egypt and Jordan after June, 
1967, and, with some reluctance, increased 
its donations to them this year. Altogether 
a hefty slice of Kuwait’s income goes to 
the Arab cause against Israel. The divi¬ 
dend is stability at home. No one outside 
wants to upset this particular applecart 
now. Less publicised but more significant 
is the aid Kuwait grants to the Arab 
world through the Kuwait Fund for Arab 
Economic Development. Set up in 1962 
with an authorised capital of £50 million, 
which has now been quadrupled, the fund 
makes grants for specific development pr>. 
jects. At the end of its seventh year, 18 
loans with a total value of £80 million 
had been granted. Each project is carefully 
examined by the Fund’s technical stan 
before a loan is made on the grounds of 
feasibility, potential profits and markets 
and the efficiency of proposed manage¬ 
ment and administration. 

Kuwait is also the fairy godmother to 
the Gulf sheikhdoms. It has built, super¬ 
vised and staffed with Palestinian teachers, 
33 scliools and several hospitaik. Citizens 
from theGuif states are treated as nationals 
by Kuwait university and places for them 
are freely available. All this involves some 
sacrifice for Kuwait. 

Although this is not officially admitted, 
development projects are being cut back 
and delayed. Last year there was a 
nolSceStble levelling off in the consumer 
trades. This led merchants to grumble 
at thdir gOvetnmeM’s weakness in giving 
in to Pmident Nasser's dlanaods and to 
lestrs that the bOiSiif dk^r^'were over. But 



Boy moots girl—but only in tho Ubrmry of 
Kuwoit^ Univorsity 


other factors contributed to the slackness. 
The prohibition of interest rates higher 
than 7 per cent induced holders of capitail 
to invest abroad and this shift, in turn, 
has been in part responsible for a short¬ 
age of cred'it. Banks have been tough 
about loans and as a result many mer¬ 
chants have had to sell thdir stocks at 
reduced prices. Competition has l>een 
savage and profit margins are smaller. 

The bomb incidents in 1969 have 
also had thoir effect on trade. The gov¬ 
ernment's restrictions^ on the entry of 
foreigners sharply reduced the number of 
Iranians and Iraqis who came to Kuwait 
to shop and the expulsion of foreign 
workers who did not have permits 
unsettled the whole expatriate community, 
which began to think of saving money 
against an unknown future. In some 
quarters it is suggested that the tardiness 
in goiing ahead with some of the more 
spectacular development projects, sudh as 
the sports city and a new international air 
terrrtinal, is partly political. If such obVious 
luxury programmes went ahead now, it 
would be hard for the Ruler to jusftify a 
refusal to give more cash hand-outs to his 
Arab League colleagues the next time 
they ask. 

Yet despite the s:igns of slackness last 
year, Kuwait’s economy is basically sound 
and its prospects are bright. The state 
^its over the ‘ world’s largest proven oil 
reserve and there are no reasons why its 
crfl revenue, amounting to £330 iniMion 
in 1969, Should not continue to grow 
Ijy 5 or 6 .per cent each year. A ten-year 
plan now under discusslion in the national 
assembly envisages the jspending of as 
much as £1,200 million on development 
projects. 

One of the major items wiB be an 
extension of electric power, for Kuwait's 
suiv<ival depends on a vast amount of 
dicap eledtricky. In 20 years* time t^re 
could be a need for a generating capacity 
of 8,000 megawatts. But the Osl 

Oompany’s requirement for natural gas 
to reinject intb the» oilfields so as to 
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raise the pressure is also risii^* It is ment are also limited and fanning is 
esttimated that by 1974 thexe may not be likely to remain a maiginal activity, Jk>r 
enough supplies of natural gas to mee|t t^ie is x^ incenti^; to,Jaipur 
the demand of the electrical generating the^kixl in unpleasatw tdiirM 
plants. So minds are turning to tlie pos- when iui^fa^e and less deriding |bi^ 
sibility of a nuclear power station, requir- arc aimiWbJe in government aridl^ odli^ 
ing loo million ga^Mons of water per day mettel llie ^^ng indusM,, > 
from a desaiinisation plant. should "j^ay ahVimpoiiant'part' ih thb 

The need to- broaden the base of couhtry^s diive for tnvenii^ 

Kuwait’s economy is the basis of forward gtuvetni^pent h^ embarked on a program- 
planning. The infrastructure for an me 51! mbdem tmwlers. 

industrial! complex at Shuaiba is already ^ If one feoks into jftin more distant 
laid. The Kuwait Fertiliser Company’s ao jp&i^ing board is 

first plant (in which British Petroleum doing, {Here arc -tWb further areas which 
and Gulf Oil each have a 40 per cent Kuwait cou*ld exploit. One is flipping; 
interest) came into operaltiion in 1968 and both the Kuwait Shipping Oompany and 
a second is under construction. A flour the Kuwait Oil Tanker Company have 
rriiW linked to an automatic bakery and recentfly increased their capital for tlie 
macaroni factory, a metal pipe factory purchase of new ships, and the latter now 
and an asbestos plant arc already estab- owns thTee.*tankers of more than aoo,ooo 
tished. Decisions have been taken to set tons. Another is inlternalionaA finance, 
up a .cement grinding plant and a vehicle Why, it is asked, should Kuwait not 
battery factory. Feasibility studies are become an intemationali banking and 
being made on a steel rolling mill, the insurance centre as Beirut already is ? The 
manufacture of air-conditioning uhits, a Kuwaitis have the flair for business— 
pharmaceutical factory, a dry cell battery but before these dreams are realised the 
plant and a woodwool factory. Among state Willi have to change its ideas about 
other ideas being considered are plants foreigners holding Shares Sn KuwaHti 
for manufacturing tin containers, soaps banks. 

and detergents and canned foodstuffs. Lastly, there is the dream : that Kuwait 

The government gives wha't impetus could become a centre of learning and 
and encouragement it can by providing research in the Arab world. It is not 
the infrastructure, letting land at nominal impossible although the climate is 
ren'ts, subsidising water and power sup- against it. Oil and hydroponics are two 
plies, .providing low interest loans and obvious starters for research. The country 
participating in the share capital. Rightly lias the money to pay the beat brains to 
it has refused to .put up high tat^ff walls lead the research projects and to teach 
to protect inefficient industries. But Kuw'aitis and other Arabs, Such high-level 
although there is scope for industrial trailning of young men and women could 
expansion, manufacturing is unlikely to provide a corps of experts to be exported 
account for more than a small proportion to the deve'Bc^ing countries in Asia and 
of Kuwait’s domestic output. The Africa. There is no reason why, in the 
scope remains limited by the small words of Dr Sayigh, men and funds should 
markets and the shortage of raw materials not strike out logger. Kuwait’s future 
and skills. could lie as much with its manpower as 

Tlie possihlilities of agricultural develbp- wJdi its oH. 


Bahrain 

The club of the Gulf 

Bahrain is a suipiising place. One would by Britain. Today the Bahrainis are a 
not expect life on the group of islands livelier, more tderamt and a more out¬ 
lying between the Baudi Arabian coast wani 4 ^king people than any of the 
and the Qatar peninsula to be greatly others in the Arabian peninsula, 
different from that of its neighbours. Bui Bahrain too has had good fortune dur- 
it is. ** Bahrain is the club cf the Gulf,” ing its recent history. For a start, there 
a young hote^l manager explained. He was a remarkable Englishman, Sir Ghartes 
added: ” Our neighbour^ come here to Be%rave, at the side of die rulers be- 
let their hair down and enjoy them- tween 1926 and 1957. When he arrived 
selves.” Not that Bahrain life is as gay as 'Bahrain flourtshed as a commercial centre 
an that. Society is basically traditionalirt. with firosperous pearling and boat-build- 
The al-Khalifa family still holds the reins ing industries. Wlien die bottom was 
of power as they have done for almost knocked out of the peart ^ business by 
aoo *^ars. pchtical structure seems Japanese cultured pearls in the eaify 
stuck in a rut. Bht it is the Bahrainis 1930s Bahrain’s future was saved by the 
themselves whjp are different. F6r centuries discovery of oil. In 1932 the first weB was 
the islantb hkVe been trading posts, their drtlled and in 1936 the Bahrain Petrofeum 
inhabitants merc^ma and ihartncrs in Company (BAPCO) open^ its refinery, 
ccmfatt .wirii odicr divilissnSons. They have Su^ Chattllis sa^^ what had tio be done and 
b^h ^nduered by Oman’is, Arabs, Portu-* on his advicei Sh^kh iiaTOdi and later 
guesa and Persiana ahd for the ]>ast' 150 Sheikh' Sulman, laid ithe Ibttx^tkms for 
years they have had a stkMity guaranteed the peninsula’s first wdffare staitc. Ffec 
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Iss town, designed by Wimpey, wiU house 35.000 Bahrainis 


cducaHon and medical services were pro¬ 
vided ; jpoads, a port atid water supplies 
were constructed ; and a police force was 
fonned. 

But Bahrain with tits Icmg lead in the 
. devdopmcm stakes 'has already experi¬ 
enced the tensions that inevitably arise 
When a society educates its young, hut 
will not change its structure to meet then- 
aspirations and fails to provide them With 
gwxl enough jobs. The undercurrent c)f 
discontent was fanned by the events in 
the Arab wor^Jd between 1952 and 1957 
Bahraini youths took to the streets de¬ 
manding trade unions, elections and the 
departure of the British imperialists. 
Arresits, deportations and a landing by 
Britisli troops sfteiiiined the troubles, and 
since Uhen the present ruler, Sheikh I.sa, 
has had to deal with only one serious out¬ 
break When in 1965 a BAPGO redundancy 
announcement led to riots. But tin- 
explosive material of educated but undei- 
cmployed men, reined in by a traditional 
sodiety and a political s'tructure whidi 
does not pcnnit iheir voices to be heaj-tl, 
remains. 

In January, Sheikh Tsa made a long- 
await^ move by appointing a i2-nian 
Council of State to administer the coun¬ 
try. Only four of the departmental direc¬ 
tors—they are not called ministers—are 
from the ruliing family and all are Bali- 
rainis. One of the coLincil’s tasks is to 
reconiinencl a means for “ popular partici¬ 
pation " in the government. At long last 
there are signs that the abKhalifa fainiK 
uiAy have recogni.sed diat ij cannot act 
like Canme much longer. 

The urgent necessity to provide ade¬ 
quate employment for the educated 
Bahraini is reason enougit fur the state's 
present efforts to attract foreign firms and 
investors by publicising Bahrain's poten¬ 
tial as industrial centre. In addition, 
the fact that Bahrain's own oil reserves 
may not last longer than 30 years makes 
it essential for’a sdf-generating econonu- 
to-be cjwted, BahraJin , lias water, cheap 
power in tlie form td natural an 
^educated cewn- 

’ ipumcatibn^ ‘iCab!|e Wiilesfs opened 
ite: ^rtih last yCcu 

which gives Bahi|Ow|it^||p'telephone, 
c^le and telex (%|MBanr witli man\ 
centres. Tlie p<«te Mina Sufnian 
^as bertlis for tpix ocean ^liig vessels and 
eotcelknr trans-shipment facilities. The 


airport, soon to be extended to receive 
the jumbo-jells, is served regularly by seven 
international airlines, arid is the head¬ 
quarters of Gulf Aviation which provides 
a network of local flights. 

The breakthrough to industrialisation 
came in October 196B when a consortium 
of aluminium users was impressed enough 
with Bahrain’s natural advantages to 
establisli its own smelter there. 'T'he con 
struction of the three vast pothouses (a 
fourth is now planned) and the power 
rooms to take 14 John Brtjwn iiirl)ines is 


One of tlie axiom.s of Gulf politics i.s that 
next-door state.s arc on had terms and 
friend.ships are formed with the next but 
one. 'J’his certainly holds good for the 
relalion.dii}) })ctwecn Bahrain and Qatai. 
Sepaiated only narrowly by a stretch of 
sea, their pcoj)Ies arc totally different in 
ouil(H)k. Tilt- indigenous inhabitants of 
the Qatar peninsula are Wahabis. 'I'licir 
spiritual home is the desert. Their 
natural soul-mates, despite recent rin lions, 
aie the Saudi.s. The Balirainis regaid them 
as puritanical and vulgar bigots. Tlvey in 
their turn regard the islanders as aggres¬ 
sive, arrogant and downright rude. I'licre 
is a grain of truth in botli assessments. 

Qatar* has tlie distinction of having the 
largest and mo.st powerful ruling family 
of any of the Gulf state.s. I’he Doha 
telephone book has page after page of 
Sheikhs witJi the name al-'l'liani. As many 
Ixrys (.some moustached and l>earded) 
arrive at Dolia secondary .school in tlicir 
own large, flashy cars as dismount from 
the school buses. The family is rich and 
it ha.s not he.sitated to use its share of 
lire state’s oil income to build palaces and 
keep its members well'provided for. But 
there are few other faniili(^.s with any 
power or influence. This, it is .said in 
Qatar, is the country’s strength and the 
guarantee of future stability. 

Since i960 the state has been governed 
by tire ruler Slieikh Ahmed and the deputy 
ruler Sheikh Khalifa running, .somewhat 
uneaj>iiy at times, in double harness. Jn 
ApHl a new provisional constituticSi was 


well advanced. The entire project will 
cost near £40 million. A target of 90,000 
tons of ingots a year i.s aimed at, but the 
Bahrain govci-nment plans to use its shait- 
of the smelts alumina for ancillars 
industries. The first is already announced, 
Bahrain Atomisers International, which 
will take liot metal direefly from the 
smelter of Aluminium Bahrain and then 
produce aluminium atomised powder. Mi 
Yusef Shirawi, chairman of the new com¬ 
pany and director of development and 
techriical .services in the Bahrain govern¬ 
ment, is hopeful that this i.s (mly the 
start. He hopes diat his government's 
shai e of the smelter’s product will he used 
for extmded tubing, meJtal paints anti 
window and door frames. He has also 
initiated studies into every rneta'I requiring 
'high energy for its treatment. Magnei^inin 
is certainly a possibility. 

Bahrain’s own flour mill is due to open 
in 1971 and there aie prospects of develop¬ 
ing the prawning and fishing industry. 
I'here is talk too about building tourist 
hotels. Indeed the good })eache.s, wann 
cloudless winter day.s and a friendly people 
offer as much as the Caribbean docs. And 
for those interested in ar<*lruefVlogv Bahrain 
offers evTti inniT. 


announced which will give Qatar a prime 
minister (Sheikh Khalifa), a cabinet of 
ten ministers and an elected Advisory 
Council of 20 “ capable citizeiLS." Bv 
specifying that Sheikh Ahmed is respon¬ 
sible for defence matters and that he 
remains liead of the executive the 
constitution .seems designed to strengthen 
his position. 

But the ruling family is only part of 
die Qatai story. The iiune important 
side is the extraordinary progress that 
lias been made in the pa.st ten years in 
the state's welfare and develojmient 
prograniines. The arid peninsula with 
almost no natural water and under 
100,000 inhabitants is today far advanced 
in administration, in educational and 
medical .services, in enlightened labour 
regulations and in the u.se of its natural 
gas for industrial puqjoses. 

The first .sliipnient of crude oil from 
the Durkan field of the Qatar Petroleum 
Company (QPC) was made in 1949. 
19^9 Qrc and Shell Qatar, which started 
olfshore drilling in 1949, together shippeil 
I29.f) million barrels and paid to the 
state some £45 million. Last year a 
Japanese group .snapped up an off-.shore 
conces.sion relinquished by Shell six years 
previously and hopes to start exploratory 
drilling by the end of tbe year. If oil 
is found in commercial quantities Qatar 
will benefit handsomely, as it Is e.stimated 
tliat arrangements with the Japanese 
could give Qatar 68 jjer cent of the 
profits oii po.sted pnees. 


Qatar 

Progressive puritans 
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ABU DHABI 

PROGRESS IN THE SEVENTIES 

Abu Dhabi lies in the south-eastern corner of the Arabian Peninsula. It has an area of 80,000 sq. km. 
and a population of 75,000. There arc 200 islands attached to the Emirate, the most important of which 
is Das, which is close to the offshore petroleum wells. The climate of the Emirate is extremely hot and 
humid in the summer with temperatures ranging from 100-120 4cg> F* and mild in the winter, with some 
infrequent rain falling between the months of November and April. There are numerous beaches which 
provide ample facilities for swimming, Ashing, water ski-ing and sailing. 






mSTORlCAL SURVEY 

Abu Dhabi forms part of the Coast of Oman, which was under 
Portuguese occ:upation in the seventeenth century. However, the tribes of 
the area fought the Portuguese and forced them to leave the coast in 1624. 

The discovery of water in Abu Dhabi Island by one of the Bani Yas 
tribesmen in 1761 led to the migration of the tribe to the island. Sheikh Issa 
Bin Nahyan (the ancestor of the present ruling family) gathered the tribes 
around him and was succeeded by his son Diyab. Sheikh Zayed Bin Khalifa, 
who came to be known later as al-kabir (the Great) (1855-1909) succeeded 
in spreading his influence over the surrounding tribes and in establishing 
cordial relations with the neighbouring emirates. During his reign the 
Emirate of Abu Dhabi prospered and began to emerge as one of the import¬ 
ant emirates on tlie coast, llie present ruler, Sheikh Zayed, is the grandson 
of Zayed the Great. The Ruler of Abu Dhabi came to power in 1966 after 
bring, for 20 years, the Governor of the Eastern District. 

Abu Dhabi has a special treaty relationship with Britain since 1892. 

SOCIAL SURVEY 

'Phere were three types of inhabitants in Abu Dhabi: Ck>astal 
inhabitants, who, by virtue of living near the sea, took to diving for pearls, 
Ashing and trade, and lived mostly in the islands of Abu Dhabi; the Oases 
inhabitants, in Al Ein and Liwa, who depended on agriculture as their 
means of living; and the Beduins, who never settled in any one area but 
roamed in the mainland in search of pasture and water. The Beduins lived 
in tents while the Coastal and Oases inhabitants lived in mud or palm 
leaf houses. 

The discovery of oil in i960 led to vital changes in the social pattern. 
With the developmental process the inhabitants are being attracted to 
industry, commerce and modern agriculture. The extensive education and 
health programmes are contributing to the raising of the standards of living 
in the Emirate. The Emirate has been opened also to outside technicians, 
businessmen and experts. 

SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 

The process of modernisation since 1966 has entailed the setting up of 
an cfAcient and modern administrative machinery which can cope with the 
constant changes implicit in the Emirate's social and econmnic develop¬ 
ment. The Ruler has ordained the establishment of 30 departments of 
Government responsible to members of the Nihyan family and other leading 
Abu Dhabi personalities and containing expert personnel from the Gulf, 
Arab countries, Britain and elsewhere. A Supreme Planning Council was 
set up last year. Containing 19 members representing various sectors of the 
community, as a free and democratic institution reAecting the wishes and 
opinions of the inhabitants of Abu Dhabi. The Emirate has built up its own 
defence and security forces. 

On the Ruler's directions a 5-Year 
National Plan was drawn up in 1967 
which allocated 6.0.296 millions to be 
spent over the years 1967-1972. 

Emphasis was plac^ on providing 
the basic social and economic services 
which are essential for the country in its 
Arst few years of development^ such as 
education, health, social welfare, as well 
as the provision of water, power, houses 


EDUCATION 

When Sheik Zayed Bin Sultan became the Ruler of Abu Dhabi there 
were only six preliminary schools with 587 students. The past three years 
witnessed a real growth in the educational Acid. The number of students 
increased to 800 in 1967, 4,937 in 1968 and 7,000 in 1969 attending 20 
sch(K>ls of various! levels. The teaching staff soared from 77 in 1968 to 399 
male and female teachers in 1969. More important is the fact that the Ruler 
had sent 150 students abroad, 50 of whom arc in the British universities. A 
bonus scheme has been introduced to induce parents to send their children 
to schools. 

SOCIAL WELFARE 

The Emirate offers free medical and educational facilities and con¬ 
sideration has been given to vocational and labour training, adult education, 
labour disputes arbitration, and other welfare functions, gs well as providing 
employment opportunities to Abu Dhabi and the Gulf citizens. 

PETROLEUM 

Oil was Arst found in Abu Dhabi in Mirban in 1960. Since then 
production of oil has increased from 710,604 tons in 1962 to 28.3 m. tons in 
1969. Abu Dhabi is rich in proven oil reserves which, at the end of 1967, 
stood at 2,000 m. metric tons. In 1967 Abu Dhabi produced i.i per cent 
of the total world oil production, thus becoming the 12th largest oil pro¬ 
ducing country in the world and the Afth in the Middle East. 

Oil concessions were granted Arst in 1939 to ADPC (an associate of 
IPC). In 1953 ADMA (33.3 per cent owned by Coinpagnie Francaiie det 
Petroles, 66.7 per cent own^ by British Petroleum) was granted con¬ 
cessions in the waters of the &nirate after a demarcation dispute over the 
marine areas had been decided in favour of the Ruler. Three other con¬ 
cessions, on increasingly better terms, have since been granted, the Arst an 
onshore concession to a consortium comprising Ihe Italian £N 1 group. 
Philips Petroleum and Aminoil; the second an offrhore concession to a 
consortium of three Japanese Arms; and a third to the Milsubiihi group. 
Oil revenue increased from B,D.2.5 ^9^3 ^ B.D.86m. in 1969, and 

is expected to be around B.D.ioom. in 1970. Tl^e offshore Japanese 
consortium announced last year two promising strikes, and new relinquished 
areas have been offered for international bids. 

INDUSTRY 

It is now planned to diversify the economy of Abu Dhabi so as to 
develop a sounder economic infrastructure and to provide new sources of 
income. Industrialisation plans include the setting up of a refinery, a 
petrochemical plant, cement factories as well as the export of natural gas 
and crude oil. 

ARAB AFFAIRS AND TRUGIAL COAST DEVELOPMENT 

Abu Dhabi has recently played an increasingly important role in Arab 
affairs. The Emirate was represented at all political and economic confer¬ 
ences of the Arab League. It has contributed generously to the Arab 
development fund, the Arab Postal Union, the Arab Chamber of Commerce, 
as well as other institutians in the Arab world and abroad. The Ruler has 
initiated a full programme of ofAcial state visits to Arab and Moslem 
countries. 

Abu Dhabi ocmtributed 95% of the 1969 Trucial States Development 
Budget and has allocated B.D.30 million to be spent on the devek^ment 
of the, neighbouring states. 


FIVE YEAR PLAN 
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Waiting on Sheikh Ahmed 


land at nominal values and tiie pix)vision 
nf the neces 5 ary infrastructure facilities. 

Qatar’s geographical position puts it 
in a state of semi-isolation from its 
neighbours, but when the ISaudi and 
Qatari road-building forces join up on 
the Qatar-Saudi frontier this yeajr the 
capital, Doha, will l>e linked by'^ an 
iisphalted highway to the Saudi road net¬ 
work. Iliis will give Qatar a road link 
with the Arab world and the Mediterra¬ 
nean—an important factor in assessing 
the marketing potential ami transport 
costs of future industrial pmducts. It 
could have political importance too. The 
Qatar government is fully r(»mmittetl Kj 
making the Union of Arab Krnirates a 
workable federation, but if it were to 

The Trucial States 


find itself excluded from such a federa¬ 
tion its natural course would be to tighten 
its links with Saudi Arabia. The desert 
highwav is a uecessar\ first step in the 
process. 

Qjatar still has a long way to go, 
not only in relaxing the traditional 
restrictions within its society which 
prohibit the drinking of alcohol and social 
contact between the sexes, hut in training 
Qataris to take over managerial positions 
in government, industry and business. The 
oil companies are critici^^^ed for not train¬ 
ing more young luen, but they in turn 
complain that their apprentices disappear 
as sotMi as they have learnt to read and 
write English. One hears the same cr\ 
throughout Arabia. 


Abu Dhabi's headstart 


As in the othei oil-producing states, 
Qatar’s fu'st prioritv was to build the 
infrastructure of a modern sUitc. Roads, 
A deep water port, an international air- 
j)()rt, water desalination and power plants, 
schools, hospitals (the general ho.spital in 
Doha is one of the best in the Arab 
world) and medical clinics came first. 
.Now Sheikh Khalifa and his advisers 
have set their sights <in diversifying the 
industrial base of the state and finding 
use for the surplus production of natural 
gas. The largest pmject underway is a 
€2E) million fertiliser cx)niplex situated at 
Unim Said which should lie in production 
l)> ipyii. "I'hc Qatar government and 
Qatari private interests have a 63 per cent 
shareholding but a Norwegian firm will 
undertake both the management and 
world marketing of the ammonia and 
urea. A cement fartnr\% entirely owned 
by Qataris, began production a year ago 
and now produce.s 300 tons a day, while 
an automated flour mill .should be pro¬ 
ducing tons a day by the middle of 
1972. The govcrnmeiit’.s inducements Ui 
foreign investors to co-operate in joint 
ventures with itself include tax incentives. 


For centuries the small independent 
sheikhdoms on the southern coast of the 
(iulf couild safely be ignored by the world, 
riic great ptjwers made transient 
incursions, usually to protect their .shipping 
from piracy, and it wtas only after Britain 
forc^l the local rulers to observe a 
perpetual truce at sea that they became 
known as the Trucial States. Left alone 
their inhabitants lived on pearling, fi.shing, 
camel-breeding and slave-triiding. And 
they fought one another. Until iq66 very 
few fieople outside tlie fiulf would have 
been able to name even one of the states. 
But in August of that year Sheikh /ayed 
bin Sultan al Nahayan, as a result of a 
j>alace revolution liacked by the British 
government, took over as ruler of Abu 
Dhabi from his bmthcr Sheikh Shakbut. 
From that time Abu Dhabi has been 
firmly on the map. 

It should have been four years earlier, 
for in hj 62 the first shipment of crude oil 
from an offshore field left Das island, and 
a year later oil was fieing exported from 
the Murban onshore field. It was (yhvious 
then tliat the Abu Dhabian fields were 
going to bring extraordinary wealth to 


tins state of 28,000 .s(juare miles of arid, 
barren de.sert with under 20,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. But Sheikh Shakbut .stacked away 
his royalties (which ho did not want and 
tried to refuse) in boxes under his bed, 
and steadfastly determined that Abu 
Dhabi was not going to be .swamped by 
foreigners and ruined by the modes and 
morals of the 20th century. He refused 
to spend his money. His peaceful removal 
clianged Abu Dhalii overnight. 

Sheikh Zayed, untibthen governor of 
Buraimi, had no qualm.s atxiut 
transforming his state into a second 
Kuwait. He opened the purse strings and 
with them the flood gates. Foreign 
advisers from the outside Arab world were 
hired. Foreign consultants arrived and in 
their wake came the big contractors. 
Thousands of foreign labourers, trans¬ 
ported in dhows from Persia, Baluchistan, 
Pakistan and India, were landed illegally. 
Merchants, salesmen, teachers, doctors, 
ruirse.s, soldiers and aimien were recruited, 
Abu Dhabi town has been turned from 
a small fishing community of some 2,000 
people into a conglomeration of concrete 
iyuildings of offices, flats and banks, at all 
stages of completion, joined by wide 
asphalted roads and unmade dust tracks. 
Estates of well appointed villas 'for 
government officials and hired men with 
.skills are sited alongside the nmgh shacks 
of foreign labourers and the simple low- 
cost houses built for the Abu Dhabians. 
It looks a mess but behind the chaos is 
a plan and if Dr Maiklouf, the Egyptian 
town planner, is allowed his way Abu 
Dhabi will be a city carefully planned to 
accommodate and employ a population 
of 250,000. 

Sheikh Zayed has a plan too. A shrewd, 
tough fighter, accepted by the bedu a$ 
tlieir natural leader, he is determined to 
fiiake his state the most i^bwerful on the 
Trucial coast. His, deep and personal 
coinmitipeet-to "^ keeping Al Ain in the 
Bufaimi oasis within Abu Dhabi’s borders 
is the main.spring of his reasoning. He is 
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using his money lavishly to increase the 
population by enticing ba«k to his state 
branches of the four main tribes which 
have settled or roam elsewhere. Zayed's 
bedu resetdement schemes at A 1 Ain and 
the Liwa oasis providing free permanent 
houses, land, wells and pumps, seeds, 
fertilisers and cash grants are more im¬ 
portant for him than grandiose projects 
for a deep-water harbour, bigger desali¬ 
nation arid power plants and eveiitual 
industrial diversification. 

Zayed understands that Abu Dhabi’s 
security will be strengthened by the draw¬ 
ing together of the seven Trucial states, 
and he himself does not object to the 
inclusion of Qatar and Bahrain. He has 
again used his wealth to extend his 
influence within the other states by 
generous grants to the Trucial States 
Development Fund, the one organisation 
whioh can look at the area as an econo¬ 
mic unit, and which allocates funds for 
development of agriculture, health services 
and urban development in the smaller 
and poorer states. 

His responsibilities are enormous. The 
state’s admini.stration is still sketchy and, 
although there are some 32 departments 
of government, the major decisions arc 
taken by the ruler himself. Getting his 
ear—and in the Trucial states this ex¬ 
pression must be taken literally—^^is a 
time-consuming and frustrating process. 
The rulers by tradition are available to 
listen to their people. In the majlis (or 
court) those who have busines.s to discuss, 
.who want to hear or give advice or who 
want contracts, cash or favours, sit 
around the walls waiting their turn to 
move into the seat next to the ruler and 
to whisper their business into his ear. The 
same procedure is followed in govern¬ 
ment offices, when conversations have to 
be whispered if they are intended to be 
confidential as no office door is closed 



and friend.s, business visitors and other 
officiails wander in to cither interrupt the 
conversation or occasional'ly to await their 
turn. 

‘It was inevitable that troubles would 
accompany such rapid development. Last 
year the Abu Dhabi government began 
to realise that it was spending more than 
it had in the kitty. There was, in fact, a 
short term problem of liquidity, intensified 
by Zayed’s spending on his defence 
forces. At the same time the whole 
business of government spending—'it is 
responsible for between 80 and 90 per 
cent of the state’s economic activity— 
swamped the administration and con¬ 
tractors and suppliers did not receive 
payments. There was panic talk about 
recession but, in fact, the shock was 
entirely healthy. A supreme planning 
board, with authority to control and 


co-ordinate the development programme, 
which had existed on paper since the 
five year plan was approved in 1968, was 
actually brought into existence and a 
more careful look was taken at the way 
each department had been spending its 
money. It was found that some had 
grossly exceeded their estimated budgets 
and that several wasteful projects 
had been approved. Heads rolled, depart¬ 
ments were reduced in size (unfortunately 
at the expense of the Palestinians) and 
the pace of the development programme 
was deliberately slowed down. An English¬ 
man, with guts enough to tell Sheikh 
Zayed exactly what was wrong, took 
up his duties as financial adviser at 
the beginning of this year. Last year the 
oil revenues brought in £78 million; this 
year they could l>e close £90 million, and 
three more oil companies are now working 
on their concessions. There can be no 



fears now that the development plans will 
flounder for lack of cash. 

When the elderly Sheikh Shakbut 
returned from his three and a half years 
of exile last January he may have thought 
to himself that his own cautious approach 
to spending riches was wiser than his 
brother’s. A 1 Ain, which he left as an 
oasis village little different in character 
to the neighbouring Muscati village in 
BuraimLnow has the look of a gcyld-strSce 
town, ^e status sytnbol in the Trucial 
state.s—the >laige road roundabout 

smothered in —is at each street 

intersection, tall street lamps adorn the 
dual-earriageway ro^ds, apartment blocks 
and low-cost housing States are being 
erected and a half<^niidied hotel stands 
oa the'ho2i|ion« And even htrt foreign 
workers outnumber the Abd Dhabians. 
Rumour has it that Sheikh Zayed will 
make A 1 Ain the royal capital. This fills 
the nutneroua people Who ^ have hjs 
ear with some lore^ictg^. 
now c|q tirWrt hft i falt'^tdi^ 
8tre'afa;;jsiq^ ^ert 'fiom 'Mbu ISiabi 
to Burkihti. and ^ill be assured cttm- 
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Golden Dubai 


If th€ accident of oil had not brought such 
wealth to AIbu Dhabi Sheikh Zayed, 
remarkable a man as he is, would not 
have been the unchallenged leader among 
the Trucial states’ rulers. 'His neighbour, 
Sheikh Rashed bin Said al Maktum, a 
shrewd, cunning and hard-working 
merchant who has ruled Dubai since 1958, 
would have been as likely a candidate. 
And Dubai, which in effect is a town 
straddling a 6->mile long creek (although 
there are 1,500 square miles of desert too) 
has for centuries been the main port and 
trading post serving the Trucial states 
and the interior of Oman. Sheikh Rashed 
intends that it ^hall remain so. 

With a thriving and well-established 
trading community of some 60,000 people, 
a frantically active waterway running 
through its heart, with lighters and dhows 
being loaded and unloaded 34 hours a day 
at its centre, Dubai is in strange and 
welcome contra-st to anywhere else on the 
Gulf. The difference is not only physical. 
The tolerant and broadminded attitude of 
Sheikh Rashed (what other Arab ruler 
would lay the foundation stone of a 
Protestant church ?) infects the life of his 
state. There are almost no restrictions on 
anyone opening busines.ses ; the foreign 
community (Iranians alone number 
11,000) is treated as equal to the 
indigenous, and no eyebrows are raised if 
young Arabs take to the dance-floor. 

The tolerance extends to trade. It is no 
secret that a large proportion of the wealth 
accumulated by Dubai merchants comes 
from smuggling gold bullion (mostly from 
Britain), Swiss watches and Japanese 
cloth into Pakistan and India and tea into 
Iran. Between 15 and 20 ton.s of gold (at 
£600,000 a ton) arrive by air in Dubai 
each month. It is taken to India, often in 
fast, modern launches, and by the time 
the agents are paid off, and the rupees 
c^inverted into hard currency the organ¬ 
ising syndicate can expect a profit of 
between 18 and 22 per cent on a consign- 


luent. This adequately covers, the losses 
on consignments that arc caught bv 
Indian or Pakistani customs patrols, or 
which have to be dumped into the Indian 
Ocean if arrest seems imminent. Import 
statistics show that Dubai is the sec>ond 
largest importtet of Swiss watches in 
world—£7 million worth arrived in 

The state's main source of income 
^en its 4.625 per cent custom duty on 
imports, hut in 1967 oil was discovered . 
in commercial quantities off-shore 
shipments began last year. This. ytar 
Sheikh Rashed’s income could readh £iO - 
million and next year £14 million, tft 
anticipation Rashed has embarked on one 
of the major development projects on the. 
IVucial coast—a 15 berth deep-water 
harbour, which is being constructid by 
Costain at a cost of £24 inillicm. It is a 
brave venture, for Qatar, Abu Dhabi and 
Sharjah are in the process of building 
their own, more modest ports, and if 
Dubai's is to prove worth its cost, it will 
have to attract the merchandise de.stined 
for the other states as well. This is not just 
the Sheikh’s wild dream, for by the time 
his harbour is finished, the whole Trucial 
cxiast fnmi Doha to Ras-el-Khaimah will 
be joined by asphalted roads. He is also 
confident that the experience and standing 
of the Dubai merchants will justify his 
investment. 

Rashed understands the economic 
advantages that will follow a federation Oif 
the states, but he does not hesitate to tell 
his brother rulers and his visitors that no 
one is going to interfere in the running of 
his .state. It is very much a family affair. 
One son heads the municipal council of 
appointed merchants which runs the town; 
another, the Crown Prince, heads the 
Land Registration Committee ; and a 
thiixl is in charge of the police. But 
Rashed has his own eyes and ears and 
little e.scapes his notice. He drives around 
the town, fishing hi.s pipe tobacco out of 
an old a.spirin bottle, and if he notices 
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anything amiss or new he stops to ifind out 
for himself what afoot 


His next-door neighbour, Sheikh Khalid 
of Sharjah, whose state boundary is just 
a few miles down the road, is another able, 
hard-working ruler with a business back¬ 
ground. In the fivfe yekrs since he took 
over he has also transformed his small 
domain from a run-down fishing village 
into B small active tradmg town with 
water and electricity ^su^ties. t He is 
indebted to Sheikh Zayed for the road to 
the agricultural centre of Dhaid and to 
the Trucial States Development Fund for 
aid in developing the fishing indusjtry in 
Sharjah’s enclave on the Indian Ocean 
coast. The long jetty built at great cost 
by his predecessor to give the state a deep¬ 
water harbour is doomed to be a white 
elephant as the prevailing winds and tides 
deter captains from tying up alongside, 
but Sheikh Kahlid has started work on 
dredging the silted-up creek and this, he' 
hopes, will bring trade back to Sharjah. 
He has recently granted oil exploration 
concessions to two groups on favourable 
terms and this income will more than com¬ 
pensate him for the loss of revenue from 
the British base, when it disappears. 

Oil exmeessions have also brightened the 
outlook for the next two small states along 
the Gulf coast, Ajman and Umm al- 
Qaiwain, both little more than primitive 
villages. Ajman, however, sports a laige 
cinema that could take more than its 
whole population, and both now have 
wat^ and electricity and are trying 
tn deveb^ their dried ffsh industries. 
The youngest state, Fujairah, which 
was only recognised in 1952, lies on the 
Batinah coast of the Indian Ocean. It, 
too, is poor and its working population 
ekes out a living by fanning and fishing. 
Both industries could developed 
considerably were the money and the 
exmrtise available. Finally, there is Ras- 
al-Khaimah and its wOy old ruler, Sheikh 
Saqr. A simple, i^ubborn, fighting man, 
Sheikh Saqr rules his 10,000 subjects with- 
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out much outside aid. He keeps his fingers 
crossed that one of the two oil groups 
prospecting on and off shore will strike 
oil in commercial quantities. If they do, 
he may well insist on building his own 
international airport— a. useless project— 
but he has plans as well for a cement 
factory and agriculture and fishery 
developments, while a power station will 
be in action in 1971. Sdtqr has been insist¬ 
ing that the defence headquarters of the 
proposed federal force should be in his 
capital—an impossible idea—but the 
motive behind this and his plan for an 


airport is his fear of Zayed of Abu Dhabi. 
In the conferences up to date, he lia.s 
aligned himself with Ahmed of C^tar and 
Hashed of Dubai and it is noticeable that 
the Iranians have taken trouble to fete 
him on his visits there. He owns the two 
small Tumbs inlets which the Shah wants 
for himself, and if Saqr play.s his cards 
right, he could get a handsome cash pay¬ 
ment for them. But so unpredictable are 
the alliances and feuds on the Trucial 
coast, that the recent news that Sheikh 
Saqr and his son have lieen visiting Sheikh 
Zayed comes as no surprise. 


Countdown for a federation 


“ Whatever changes come about in the 
(Julf, the oil will continue to flow—and 
in the direction that Britain wants.” The 
Kuwaiti official was deploring the timing 
and the manner of the British Govern¬ 
ment's decision of January 1968 to with¬ 
draw its military presence from the Gulf 
by the end of 1971. He hit on the one 
justifiable expectation that the British 
government must hold—‘British oil 
interests will not be endangered. But 
other hopes to which Britain clings may 
prove to have been built on Arabian sand. 

riic interests of Britain—which draws 
60 per cent of its crude oil from the Gulf 
area—as well as of Iran and the Arab 
Gulf states are that the area should remain 
stable. It .is of primary importance to 
them all that there should be no threat 
to the (iulfs bottleneck—the Straits of 
Honnuz, If there was any danger that 
hostile interests might gain control of 
these waters, Iran would be bound to act 
to protect its only oil outlet to the sea. 
For this rea.son it will insist on possessing 
or at least controlling the islands of 
Tumbs and Abu Musa by the time Bri¬ 
tain withdraws. It will be the strongest 
pow'er, militarily and economically, in 
the area and the Shah is determined 
that it should remain so. Some Arabs har- 
bour deep suspicions about the Iranians 
l>ecause of theii alleged sympathies with 
Israel, their border dispute with Iraq and 


their long-rtanding claim to Bahrain which 
the Shah has now renounced. Any move 
Iran may feel obliged to make to preserve 
its control over the C»ulf would be i)ound 
to stir the Arab world—and such a situa¬ 
tion would seriously ein!)anass Saudi 
Ara)>ia. In recent month.'* bf)tli countries 
have realised that their common interest 
demands their co-operation in preserving 
stability and their relations have been 
steadily improving. 

Jbe British recipe for stability is the 
creation of a federation of the nine (iulf 
emirates—that is, Bahrain, Qatar and the 
seven Trucial states. This grouping, which 
would put almost half a million people 
under one flag and add a new country to 
the Arab League and the ITnited Nations, 
looks as sensible on Whitehall desks as 
did the federations proposed for South 
Arabia, the Caribljean, Malaysia and 
Nigeria. 'Fhe shock of the announcement 
of the British withdrawal propelled tlic 
rulers into each other’s arms, and the 
Union of the Arab Emirates was officially 
fonned in February, iq68. Since then 
traditional family feuds, tribal distrust, 
greed for money and ptwer and, alxwc all, 
the slow realisation of what federation 
really means have b](x:ked every attempt 
to move forward Ijcyond mere agreement 
to the idea. * Now it is anyone’s guess 
whether the federation will contain nine, 
eight or seven states, and even whether it 



will become a reality at all. 

If it does fail, the blame will not aH lie 
upon the rulers. Successive British govern¬ 
ments have deliberately left the Gulf rulers 
to order their own affairs within their own 
})oundaries. They demanded only that 
they sliould not pirate ships, that they' 
should free their slaves, that tliey should 
not entangle themselves witli any.other 
power and that they should not each 
other too seriously. In return, Britain 
assumed responsibility for their security 
and handled their relations with the rest 
of the world. 

In November, 1967, the British Govern¬ 
ment gave each ruler a specific a.ssu ranee 
that, although Britain Was to withdraw 
from Singapore and Malaysia, it had no 
intention of abandoning them. Britain 
would remain in the (rulf. Two months 
later the rulers were told that Britain had 
taken the irrevocable decision to pull out 
by the end of 1971. From then on they 
would \ye on their own. But before this 
tibrupt pronouncement the concept of a 
federation had not been put forcibly to the 
rulers. Had it been pursued vigorously 
before the oil wealth brought them in¬ 
creased power and privilege, it could well 
have been accomplished. Not only has it 
come too late, but the attempt is being 
made to push it through Ux) fast. 

.Another factor bedevilled the nego- 
tiatioas—the Iranian claim on Bahrain. 
The Shah made it plain to the rulers of 
Qatar and the Trucial states that he 
would consider it a provocative act if 
Bahrain l>ecame a meifiber of the federa¬ 
tion while his own claim remained 
unsettled. Behind all the prevarications, 
di.sagreernents and walk-oufs that have 
marked the meetings of the rulers during 
the past two yeais has f)eeii tliis unpubli- 
c.lsed threat. 

Vet the Iranian objections to the 
inclusion of Bahrain have suited some 
rulers well. They fear, with some cause, 
that the federation would l^e dominated 
by Bahrairii.s not only because of their 
numliers (they would account for half of 
the federation's population) but also 
because they can provide the men witli the 
education and ability to run a federal 
government, and the other states most 
surely cannot. They fear, too, that radical 
and even revolutionary' ideas, which they 
believe many young Bahrainis to hold, 
will .spill over into their own populations. 
They also realise that Bahrain, which is 
relatively poor considering the size of its 
population, could prove an economic drain 
on the federation. 

'The Bahrainis did little to allay their 
neighbours’ apprehensions. In the early 
stages of the negotiations ‘they demanded 
the presidency ^ the federation, the site 
of the capital and half the seats in the 
union’s legislative council. Their attitude, 
according to the other rulers, was arrogant 
and patronising. Since then Sheikh' I^ 
has dropped all his original demands, and 
in May tlie Shah of Iran renounced his 
claim to Bsdirain. 

But $0 strong is the antagonism against 
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Bahrain among the other states, particu¬ 
larly Qatar, Dubai amd Ras-el Khaymah 
(which incidentally hav« the strangest 
links with Iran), that wheii negotiations 
get going again they are certain to find 
other cause for objections. Of course, a 
surprise may be in store. In May, Sheikh 
KMifa, deputy ruler of Qatar, was feted 
in Bahrain. But the Bahrainis have 
accepted the likelihood that they must 
stand on their own. With this in mind, 
they are looking both to Saudi Arabia and 
to Kuwait for moral and material support. 

Another threat to stability is Saudi 
Arabia’s claim to the whole of the Buraimi 
oasis. It may arouse little interest among 
the Saudi people, but it still looms large 
in the mind of King Feisal, and it is 
certainly in the forefront of the mind of 
Sheikh Zayed of Abu Dhabi. Zayed was 
bom in Buraimi. He was governor there 
before becoming Ruler, and he intends at 
all costs to hold on to it. For Feisal, the 
desire for all Buraimi is a matter of pride : 
for Zayed, the retention of AI Ain (tlie 
Abu Dhabian part) is essential for the 
devebpment of his state. He will fight to 
hold it and it is to this end, rather than 
because of any commitment to build up 
a defence force for the proposed federa¬ 
tion, that he has so rapidly expanded his 
own local troops into a formidable striking 
force of armoured cars and Hunter air¬ 
craft. 

But Zayed's military strength, in turn, 
worries tlie other rulers. They fear that 
Abu Dhabi’s wealth and military power 
will dominate the federation and that its 
intervention on the side of one state in 


Going, going ... 

The British military presence in the Gulf 
is studiedly inconspicuous. The total 
force of about 6,500 men, split between 
Bahrain and Sbarjali, is hardly noticed 
by the local inhabitants. If the soldiers 
go into the towns they wear civilian, 
clothes, but since the only bars are in the 
most expensive hotels they tend to use 
the recreational facilities in their camps. 
The Royal Navy’s frigate and seven 
minesweepers show tlie flag in the ports 
of the Trucial states and may do some¬ 
thing to deter the smugglers of illegal 
immigrants, but the flying and military 
training takes place in uninhabited desert. 
Tliere are no signs as yet that the military 
presence is either disliked or resented. 

Yet one of the standard arguments for 
withdrawal is that sooner or later radical 
forces will demand fundamental changes 
in the Trucial states and Britain does not 
want to be caught maintaining internal 
security in order to defend its bases. It 
is an odd proposition—the same argument 
might justify the immediate withdrawal of 
American troops from Europe—but one 
goes on hearing it. Perhaps the more 
telling argument is that, since the notice 
has been given that the withdrawal will 
take placej any reversal of this decision is 



Ths arm of the law: Shariah police (left) artd Trucial Omarr Scouts 


one of the interminable boundary or water 
disputes will settle the issue. From the 
outside, it might look as if Abu Dhabi’s 
I>redominance in the I’rucial states would 
be the best solution, but the other rulers 
do not see it this way and their appre¬ 
hensions will lessen the chances of getting 
the federation off the ground* 

The latest dispute, lietween Sharjah 
and Urnni al Qaiwain over off-shore 
oil concessions near Sharjah’s island of 
Abu Musa will be another hurdle con¬ 
fronting the Rulers when they meet this 
month. 


liound to unleash chaiges of imperialism 
throughout the Arab world and at the 
same time to antagonise the Shah of Iran. 
'Fhe British Government may have done 
great harm to its country’s position in the 
Gulf by the timing and manner of its 
decision to withdraw, and by its refusal 
to discuss the implications of the with¬ 
drawal with the rulers. But it can be 
argued that even greater damage might 
tie done in the long run were it now 
decided to reverse the decision. 

There are service voices, particularly in 
the Gulf, urging that Sharjah should be 
retained as a training base. These people 
point out the value to the RAF and to 
the army of a desert training area where 
there are uninhabited target areas, where 
the climate and conditions present a 
challenge to young leaders and their men, 
and where training „ can be a fulUtiroe 
occupation. They are naturally backed up 
by the rulers, who would welcome even 
this small toehold of a British military 
presence and the continuation of a part 
of the financial benefits they receive now. 
But the maintenance of a training base in , 
where there is »p orgawfd 
military establishment to act as a^ 
provide the services that would be. needed 


would entail keeping almost as many men 
as theie are now. For this reason it is an 
unlikely starter. 

The RAF has been in Sharjah for 30 
years and in that time it has become an 
integral part of the state’s life, providing 
medical services to civilians and fire 
services to the town. It will be badly 
missed. But the most serious void that will 
be created in the whole area by Britain’s 
withdrawal next year is the departure of 
the independent umpire. 

This role has been played since 1951 
by the locally raised levies, the Trucial 
Oman Scouts. The success of this force 
is demonstrated by the fears expressed by 
the rulers about what may happen if it is 
di^anded or comes under non-British 
control. Made up of 1,600 local tribesmen 
—Omanis, Dhofaris, Adenis and Yemenis 
—^and officered by 31 Britons seconded 
from the British army and 29 local Arab 
officers serving under them it is called out 
on an average twice a month to some 
dispute. The dispute may be over a 
frontier line, a well, a goat-grazing ground 
or a tribal quarrel. The officers, backed 
by evident firepower, act as peacemakers 
and lawyers. They have not had to shoot 
anyone since 1962. The force’s strength 
is its independence. It could not do the 
job if it was known to be under the 
command of any one ruler. If it did not 
exist, unimportant disputes would become 
bloody fights and once again state would 
be fighting ftate. 

The solution proposed hy General 
Willough^, the defence^ adviser to the 
paper Union'^of Arab Emirates, is that the 
^uts should become the nucleus of the 
union’s defence forces. These forces would 
be under the political oontiol of the 
union’s Supreme Council and not of any 
one ru&r. The only hope of this being 
accepted by all the mien is that military 
control of. ^ iorce should be in non-Arab 
hands*. Ih &tt that means in the hands 
of Bri^:^jB&6ers---^hather seconded from 
die Ermsh aimy br under contract to the 
union government. If the British Govern- 
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aient jibs at even this involveniient after 
1971, the chances that the Imcial states 
will not try to cut one another to pieces 
are slim. 

General Willoughby’s secret report to 
the rulers on their future defence planning 
is believed to have advpoated a grpund 
force of two battalions, (one based on the 
present Scouts), with supporting engineer 
and mortar units, an air force of i8 
Hunters, i2 helicopters and a number of 
small freight aircraft, a navy of 12 motor 
patrol lx)ats and a simple air defence 
system, such as that provided by the Tiger- 
cat missile. The report suggested that the 
rulers should not spend vast sums on 
forming their own armies, but should 
amcentrate instead on building up well- 
trained police forces and security .services 
which would keep tabs on what was going 
on below the surface of local life. 

There is little sign that his initial advice 
has l)een heeded. Sheikh Zay^id of Abu 
Dliabi now has some 3,500 under arms— 
but l>arely trained. Qatar, not to be out¬ 
done, has ordered four Hunters and three 
Figercat missiles, and it is increasing its 
ground forces to two inotiile battalions. In 
the north, Sheikh Saqr of Ras-el-Khamah 
has set h-is heart on his own mobile strike 


Muscat and Oman 


force of, 300 men,, although he cannot 
afford more than half at the moment. 
Fujairah is making similar noises. 

Only Sheikh Hashed of Dubai is spurn¬ 
ing the idea of a private army. He says he 
does not see who is likely to attack him 
and, although no mean warrior himsel;(, 
having fought both Abu Dhabi and 
Sharjah in the past, he says he ha.s no 
intention of attacking anyone now. Tlie 
formation of these national forces is an 
obvious danger to the future stability pf 
the area unless their activities are in some 
way cQ-ordinated through a joipt head¬ 
quarters. The rulers are at the moment 
employing British ex-officers to command 
both their soldiers and their police. If 
British officers also staff the. headquarters 
and run union’s forces, the dangers of 
one force being pitched against another 
will be diminished. 

But. one fact seems to have been pushed 
to the back of the rulers’ minds. The tradi¬ 
tional rulers of the Arab world have, one 
by one, been swept aside, not l>y civilian 
politicians, but by their own soldiers. The 
private armies they are raising now could 
i>e the beginning of the road to tlieir own 
downfall ; for eventually they will })C 
officered by nationals. 


spreading. In Iraq and .$yina disgrvmtled 
()manis from the north pf t^c Sultanate 
are being trained in the kteails^nd methods 
of revolution and when the time, is con¬ 
sidered ripe they will be inffltral^ back 
into their own country throogh the 
Frucial states. It is already known that 
plans exist for the smuggling of arms inti» 
On^an abng the same route. 

The second fact that the Sultan has 
been unable to disguise is that when these 
meii l^feturn they vyiil be working in fertile 
ground. Altho^h the Omani Liberation 
Movement which caused the rebeffipn in 
1957—British troops were called in to 
suppress it—became almwt defunct when 
the ex-Irhan Ghalib bin Ali and his 
brother Talib ffed to Saudi Arabia two 
years later, there are plenty crfpeoplc who 
are uneasy and dissatisfied. The country 
has l)een desperately poor. Its revenues up 
to 1967, when the first oil'was exported, 
amounted to little more than £1 million 
a year and the British subsidy of £ij 
million went on building up the Sultan’s 
defence forces. The only hospital worthy 
of the name, run by an American, mission 
at Muttrah, has had to charge fees becau^ 
the Sultan iinpu.sed customs duty on 
drugs and supplies. The few government 
clinics throughout the country run by 
either an Indian doctor or a male nurse 
are supposed to be free but those in charge 
invariably acc.ept payment. 

Education ,has been limited to two llx)ys* 


The soft underbelly 


Worrying as the future iiiny appear to the 
Chilf state rulers in view of the impending 
British withdrawal, one of their main con¬ 
cerns is what is happening in the hidden 
country of the Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman. The truth is difficult to come by. 
Said bin Tairnur al bu Said, the 13th trf 
his dynasty to nile, is detennined to keep 
the world and its influences out of his 
country and his people from contact with 
the world. He personally authorises all 
visas and journali.sts are his particular 
anathema. He does not let them in. Yet 
he has been unable to prevent certain facts 
from being known. 

First, the rebellion among the DIu>far 
tril)esmen in the south which started in 
1963 is now assuming serious proportions 
and is causing the Sultan and his British 
advisers considerable concern. Since the 
end of 1969 the Sultan’s forces have lost 
control of the whole Dhofar area 
and now are holding defensive positions 
along the coastal strip. Since the British 
withdrawal from Aden aasd the 
ProU^torates at the end -of 1967, the 
been opciily iupiwrted 
g^Wemment^m Feople^s 
Republic of Soutb Yetpen. Chinese' mili- 
taiv arisen are knowp.;':|Q be ppeijating 
with the rdbet trl^eameti and laige qtian^' 
tides of Chinese broMkht 

Jn. The ,8ultaii*C been to 

■increase/hj| ownVdejSs^.ios^ 

4e enpit^ erW the 

rebeUkhi' Isefohsi the Britiiiti withdraws^ 

from the Gulf next year. It is unlikely to 


he successful. 'Fhe mountains, ravines and 
thick .scrub make ideal guerrilla country. 

'Fhe implications of this rebellion, 
localised and geographically cut off from 
the Gulf states though it is, are .seriou.s. 
The aim of the Peoples’ Front for the 
liberation of the Occupied Arabian Gulf 
(Pfloag) is, as the name implies, to bring 
a left-wing revolution to the whole penin¬ 
sula. Containing the guerrillas in the 
Dhofar will, not ak>ne prevent it fron* 


primary schools, one in Muscat and the 
other in Muttrah. Otljiierwise children are 
taught to read 'and write in Koranic 
village scliools. The Sultan does not 
believe in educating Omanis. He has 
argued that it w^s a useless exercise since 
there were no jobs in the country 
requiring it. Now the new prosperity 
from oil is creating jobs but the Sultan 
prefers them to be filled by foreigners, 
particularly Indians. The Omanis who 
want to be educated leave the country. 
Those the Sultan allows to return have to 
i>))taln his permission to take jobs. He 
seldom grants it. 




fkhing 
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The bil company employs Omanis as 
unskilled labourers and treats-them as well 
as the Sultan alknvs. They receive free 
transport to and from work, the company’s 
medical services and the benefits of a subsi¬ 
dised canteen. Yet by law they are for¬ 
bidden to attend the cinema f>r to have 
any form of labour association. Omanis 
are refused permission io build stone 
houses or to buy a car ; the city gates are 
shut at .sundown and water and electricity 
supplies, where they exist, have to be paid 
for. 

Oil revenues now bring the Sultan sf)rtie 
£30 million a year but he is reluctant tf) 
spend it on development projects. A hospi¬ 
tal has been built near Tbri but it has no 
staff. Another is under construction outside 
Muscat. Work has also started on the 
country’s first school for girls. Plans to 
develop the port at Muttrah are still at 
the paper stage. 

The Sultan him.self lives the life of a 
rcclu.se in his palace at Salalah on the 
green, rnon.soon-fed south roast, .served by 
his slaves, and conducts the country’s 
affairs by radio telephone to Muscat. Ho 
distrusts his own people and indeed most 
Arabs and his advisers and administrators 
are mo.stly British. He keeps with him in 
his palace his son, Qubus, who was trained 
at Sandhurst. A half-l)rother, Tariq bin 
Taimur, who left his country ten years 
ago and now lives in Hamburg has let it 


South Yemen 

Defiant isolation 

“ From the roof of tlie Orescent Hotel in 
Aden you may look out over one of the 
widest, finest and busiest haibou rs 
between T/ondon and Bombay. Here is 
the 'harsh peninsula’s be.st and biggest 
port. Bumboat.s, ocean liners, tramps and 
tankers churn up the water and put 
ashore their pas.sengers and crews to 
search f(jr the duty-free luxuries.” So 
could David Holden begin his lx3ok, 

“ Farewell to Arabia,” in ig66. He could 
not start that way today. Aden in 1970 
is a sad skeleton of a city. The great 
harbour is almost empty, no bumwats 
go out to meet the few .ships that arrive, 
the Indian shops behind the waterfront 
are closed, • the Crescent Hotel is 
nationalised and lifeless and tlie scars left 


be known that he is ready to surplant the 
Sultan, but so long as he remains in exile 
there is little chance of his rallying support 
at home. 

Thfe British involvement in the Sulta¬ 
nate Has deepened since the Sultan agreed 
to allow his island of Maisimh to be used 
as an RAF staging post. Part of the pay¬ 
ment is a British undertaking to build up 
and train lx)th his -air force and military 
units and to defend his airstrip at Salalah. 
British officers, both seconded and under 
contra-ct, fly his planes and command his 
army units. This involvement is doing 
untold harm to British prestige and influ¬ 
ence elsewhere in the peninsula. The 
aigumcnt is simply this : unless the Sultan 
liberalises his rule and allows his people 
to benefit from his revenues they will rise 
up in revolt. 

When they do there will be many out¬ 
side powers ready to help them and the 
.«>tability of all the Trucial states will be 
endangered. Britain, it is maintained in 
the Gulf states and also in Iran, has 
the responsibility and the means to force 
the Sultan to change his ways, or, if he 
refuses, to arrange for his removal. It is a 
difficult argument for the British Ckivern- 
ment to refute. Yet as long as Briti.sh 
officers are in command of the Sultan’s 
forces, the Salalah recluse is proba'hly 
more -secure than any other ruler in the 
peninsula. 


administration is not corrupt. 7 ’hey have 
purged the government and civil seivice 
of its " bourgeois elements ” which in 
effect has meant pushing out the men 
with graduate degrees and professional 
training. With them has gone the hope 
that these people would have a moderate 
influence on the young men (all under 
30) who rule. Opposition to the party 
line is not tolerated. In March the 
Supreme People’s Court held its first 
trial. It was in secret. Eight men were 
sentenced to death for subversive activi¬ 
ties. Seven of them were ^shot the next 
day. At the same time a further plot was 
uncovered involving an ex-provincial 
governor and army and security officers. 


In Aden there were rumours that up to 
400 others had been arrested. 

Meanwhile the government, which 
sees Itself as the forerunner of the Marxist- 
Leninist people’s revolution in the Arab 
world, continues to propagate its gospel 
by using its radio to attack North Yemen 
and Saudi Arabia and to call on all Arabs 
to free themselves from the imperialists 
and their lackeys. It openly supports the 
Marxist-dominated rebellion in Dhofar. 
The North Koreans, the North Vietna¬ 
mese, the Vietcong and the Chinese have 
their embassies in Aden. The New China 
News Agency reports the victories of the 
Dhofar rebels and the achievements of 
the communist states of Asia. The Adenis 
who are not party members tighten their 
belts as taxes are increased and work 
becomes harder to find. When they Cannot 
be overheard they complain bitterly that 
they cannot survive on a diet of political 
propaganda. The Russians now com¬ 
prise the largest non-Arab foreign com¬ 
munity in the country. As they do not 
spend their money on luxuries or drink, 
or employ servants, they are, in many 
Acleni eye.s, a poor replacement for the 
British. 

The government has to face a des¬ 
perate economic problem. In 1969 its 
revenues fell to £10 million ; expenditure 
was £iH million. It needs, above all, 
cash—but neither the Russians nor the 
Chinese are providing aid in that form. 
'I'he Russians are providing material aid 
in the form of truck.s, agricultural 
machinery, and doctors and medical 
teams. They are engaged in the develop¬ 
ment of the fishing industry and in water 
surveys. Russia is also supplying military 
aircraft and arms. The (Chinese pre.sence 
Is inconspicuous. Twenty-six Ghine.se 
doctors are known to he working in the 
cxmntry and it is likely that China will 
agree to provide the money and the 
experts for certain development projects. 
Under the United Nations development 
programme there are schemes for teacher- 
training, for the development of the 
airport and for agricultural irrigation. 
The FAO has also given $1 million for 
famine relief—'but this lias not been 
rejx>rted in the local press. 

The government’s open hostility to the 
Yemen government, which it considers 
has betrayed its revolution, lessens the 
prospects of economic co-operation 
between the two countries. Two-thirds 


by th^ fighting in 1967 remain untouched. 
The closing of the Suez canal was the 
mort^. blow^ but the political attitudes 
of tfhe People’s Republic, of South Yemen 
have confirmed the country’s isolation. 

The gov^mentjs pfeienf leaders — 

i^en . President CHiatto al Ashabi and 
his bioth^, who was j^rkne minister, were 
ai^ted—are at Jeast tn^e to their 
principles. Nationalisation' iSf all foreign 
banm/and firms (with the ^ceptiont so 
-flie BP refinery) has bew tSdwi- 
pleted, foreign traders have lost the 
right to import merchandise, And the 
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M ANIMAI 

TRADING 

COMPANY 

P.O. Box 76, Doha, Qatar, Arabian Gulf. 

Automobile Sales and Service 

Contractors Plant and Equipment 

Commercial and Household 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 


Radio — Television — Telecommunications 

Household Appliances 

Watches and Clocks 

General Importers 

Manufacturers' and Contractors' 
Representatives 

Telephones: 22771 (4 lines) 

Cables: Mannai Doha 

Telex: Doha 208 






I'lii 




BRAY MACKENZIE 
&C0.1TD. 

■ \ (iWfl^rpofatea England)'’ ■ ' 

A Member of The Izu^bcape Group 6fG<Xhj)anies 


■■W. 


Liavo's aBents 

UGHTERMUII. StW^SEMTS’ ta^EL AfiEiTrs 
INSURANCE AGENTS ‘GENERIC MERCHANTS 


Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 

Branches: 

IRAQ—Baghdad. Basrah ^ 

IRAN—Teheran, Abadan, Bushire, Kharg Island. Khorramdhahr. 
Bandar Mah Shahr. Bandar Abbas. Bandar Shahpour, Lavan Island 

KUWAIT—Mina al Ahmadi. Mina Saud. Mina Abdulla 

ABU DHABI—Jebel Dhanna MUSCAT—Mina al Fahal 
BAHRAIN DUBAI SHARJAH RAS AL KHAIMAH 


Subsidicry Companies : 

BAHREIN SLIPWAY CO. LTD. 

Engineers 81 Ship Repairers 

DILMUN NAVIGATION CO. LTD. 

Coastal Tankers & Dry Cargo Vessels 

GRAY MACKENZIE. TOWELL & MOOSA (MUSCAT) LTD. 


Associated Companies : 

IRAQ—BUSREH SLIPWAY CO. W.LL 

KUWAIT—KUWAIT MARIINME ;» MERCANTILEK.S.C. 
Shin Agants Eraei^al Mawhanw i . 
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Arabian Oil Company was established in Japan 
in 1958 for the purpose of developing oil 
xesources in the offshore area of the ex-Neutral 
Zone between Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. 


The Company started, during last August, the 
commercial production of low sulphur “ Hout 
Crude Oil ” in addition to “ Khafji Crude Oil ” 
which has been produced since March 1961. 

A total of 117,689 thousand barrels of crude 
oil was produced from Khafji Oilfield and Hout 
'Oilfield during 1969 with a daily average of 322 
thousand barrels. 


The combined sales of Khafji Crude Oil and 
Hout Crude Oil during 1969 amounted to 
111,254 thousand barrels, and most of the said 
quantity was shipped to the Japanese market. 


ARABIAN OIL CO., LTD. (JAPAN) 

, »<(■*, . 

Head OQce: 9th Floor, Fuji Bldg, 2-3, Marunouchi .3«Chtee, CMyoda-kU): Tqicyo, Jaaan': P.O.B. ' 

cable: Arablaofil Tokyo. Phone 201 6821' 

Field Ofltoe: Kha^, ex-Kuwait-Saudi Arabia Neutral ' ^one, Arabian Gulf 
Kuwidt Office:P.O.B. 1641, Kuwait; Riyadh Office: P.OB: 336,RlyadlvSthidlArabia 
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of the imports landed in Aden are ijuuiid 
for Yemen ; the principal merchants 
operate in both countries and the People's 
Republic needs to buy agricultural pro* 
duce from the north. Yet the Yemen 


Yemen 

Be my friend 

Until the Imam was overthrown in 1962 
North Yemen was as hidden from the 
world and as backward and as suppressed 
as Muscat and Oman is today. Sadly, 
the expectations aroused * by the revo¬ 
lution that opening the country to the 
world and allowing it to move out of 
the middle ages would be followed by 
rapid development have yet to be fullfiihed. 
The fault has not been the republican 
government’s. Both Britain from the south 
and Saudi Arabia from the north viewed 
the developments in Yemen with sus¬ 
picion and open hostility. King Saud and 
after him King Feisal have financed and 
armed the nortfiem tribes to keep a civil 
war going and even 10,000 of President 
Nasser’s best troops could not suppress 
them. Even after the Egyptians left in 
1967 the fighting in the north smouldered 
on and the government has been forced 
to spend its slender resources on its mili¬ 
tary forces rather than on development 
projects. 

But at last the agreement reached 
in April between the governments of 
the Yemen Arab Republic and Saudi 
Arabia will allow the country to be 
reunified and the government to con¬ 
centrate on economic matters. It is 
also hoped that tliis agreement will remove 
tlie last obstacle to British recognition of 
the Yemeni governenent. The continuing 
recognition by Britain of the exiled Imam 
and its refusal to contemplate any form 
of aid—even in so modest a form as the 
loan of teachers or the granting of 
scholarships to yowng Yemenis—^is 
regarded in Sana as an unjustified hang¬ 
over from the colonial past. It is especially 
frustrating to a government which is 
determin^ly ,, atteippting to pr^ent 


government is being driven to consider 
developing its own ports of B^eida and 
Mocha in, view of the attitiide in the 
south. This will a further blow, to 
Aden. 


Yemen from becoming utterly dependent 
on Russia and China for aid. There is a 
further danger. Unless the present govern¬ 
ment of mt^erate, unaligned, pragmatic 
men can show its people that its policies 
are bearing fruit it may not survive. It 
is under constant attack from the extre¬ 
mist government in South Yemen and 
there are other outsiders to step in with 
money and bribes to stir the tril)esnien up 
in revolt again. 

President Kennedy did not hesitate to 
recognise the republican government, but 
altliough diplomatic relations were broken 
off in 1965 cultural relations have l^en 
maintained and last month an American 
delegation airived in Sana. Italy and 



Sights 9nd soumts Ui 


West Cjennany have anvbassadors in the 
Yemen and both ccHintries are engaged 
in development projects. The Italians are 
concerned with a tobaccx) fkdto^ whicli 
will produce 5 million cigail^ttet a day 
and the GernUns are to extendi Sana 
a^alt the Talx-Sana rdad, and 
i^tivate their former demoristption 
&i^. A French loan of £4 milHofi ha.v 
re^ntly been negotia^. 

The goip^meht^s three leading advi¬ 
sers— on statistics, industry and agriculture 
—are Rusajans. The Soviet Union has 
granted Yemen a d^-rtuitlion-rouble 
interest-free loan to Ixt used on the 
Hodeida-Taiz road, ,a cement factory, 
fishery development (which may include 
a drying and canning plant) and agricul¬ 
tural expansion. l''he Chinese government, 
which built the textile factory at Sana 
(producing 30,000 yards of cotton cloth 
a day) and constructed the Sana-Hodeida 
road, is now building the Sana-Sada. road, 
a technical high .schor>l in Sana and, on 
a grant-in-aid basis, has undertaken to 
build a hospital in Sana. Chinese medical 
teams are working in the capital. I hc 
government’.s own projects include the 
expansion of tiie salt mining industry to 
an export capacity of 1 million tons a 
year. Oil and mineral exploration i.s being 
carried on in co-operation with Algerian 
experts and the UN’s Food and Agricul¬ 
ture Organijiation, and the Kuwaiti Fund 
for .\rab Ec(moniic development arc 
examining irrigation and agricultural 
projects. , ^ 

'litis does not add up to a lot in a 
country of perhaps 7 million people who 
have l>een cut off from modern civiii.sa- 
tion for centuries, but at last the wiude 
scH'ial .structure is beginning to change, 
schools and medical services are being 
provided, roads are opening up the 
country and the fanners are realising that 
production can l>e increased by the use 
t>f fertilisers and machinery. The shortage 
of trained men in ever>' field is desperate 
and Yemen lacks the resoutx'es of the 
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TravtUing haavy and travaHing light on tha Talz to t^na r 6 ad 


oil states to buy Che necessary brains 
and skills. Yet the country’s potential, 
especially in the fields of agriculture, 
fisheries, and associated light industries, 
is great and it has the advantage of a 
government more committed to develop¬ 
ment than to an ideology. 

Yemen is also staggeringly beautiful. 
On the five-hour drive on the American- 
built road 'between Sana and Taiz, which 
makes all drivers curse the United States 
as windscreens shatter, tyres are ripped 
and axles and shock-absorbers give out 
—the contractors having decided a grit 


surface was best—'it is hard to believe that 
one is still in Arabia. The gaunt granite 
mountains tower above the green and 
carefully cultivated terraces of the lower 
slopes, and from a distance the villages 
of tall stone houses perched on hill peaks 
look like Italian Renaissance castles. No 
male leaves his house without his rifle 
on his shoulder and his dagger in his 
belt, but the visitor is made more welcome 
and feels more secure among the tribes¬ 
men of the Yemen mountains than in the 
street.s of Aden. In a decade this could be 
the peninsula’s tourist centre. 


British Trade 

The fool you know 


The British are here and the fool you 
know is better than the wise man you 
don’t. Of course they have a built-in 
advantage, and there is a vast fund of 
goodwill. But if they want to retain their 
position they will have to work at it 
much harder.” llie Bahraini official was 
speaking about the British itrading pros¬ 
pects in his own country, but his remarks 
summed Up •what can be heard in every 
state, in the Gulf. Britain’s political and 
military inyolve^ent in the Gulf has 
naturally. beneliSted British business 
interests. Oyer the past ao years, as the 
povernmants have used their oil wealth 
in development, they., have turned to 
Britain to provide advisers, consultants, 
contractors and machinery. The rapidly 
rising demand for cbnPsumer goods was 
met, also naturally Britidi imports. 

Until recently the figures of each 

state showed hdd the 

lead. (In 1969 wiuu exports to the 
eastern shore c€ the GuK tbtelled £92.6 
miaion.) 

: This k not the situation today, l^ro- 
jpean and Japanese manufactures are 
miking ^ititnuous efforts to capture these 
rapidly expanding markets and non¬ 


British consultants, engineers and contrac¬ 
tors are gaining business which some years 
ago would have certainly fallen into 
British hands. After 1971 when the Gulf 
states will be standing on their own, tlie 
competition will become even keener. 

Yet certain factors will continue to 
work to Britain’s advantage. The first is 
the language. Hie thirst to learn English 
is insatiable. Not only is it a sure way of 
getting a better job, but it is a prerequisite 
^ scientific and technical training in 
colleges, universities and the armed forces. 
The Ministry for Overseas Development 
provides teachers of English as part of its 
technical aid programme and teactog 
English is an im])ortant part of the British 
Councirs activities in ^udi Arabia and 
the Gulf states. Its fj^ngu^ classes are 
filled to capacity. Thus Britiui consultants 
and contractors are preferred to those 
whose command of , Engliih may be 
limited and busitietemen writing and 
talking in English have an advantage over 
competitors using any other ncm-Arabic 
]an§^ges- 4 )ut the Japanese and 
Gernmns speak English well. 

Secondly, the British reputation for fair¬ 
dealing and the high quality of ^British 


goods have left their mark. For instance, 
British contractors were involved in the 
early stages of building Kuwait. Later 
local contractors demanded they should 
participate, but the standard of their 
work was low and today the responsible 
government departments would like to see 
future building projects in British hands. 
The reputation of the British engineers, 
technicians and advisers supplied by the 
Ministry of Overseas Development is also 
high. Hiis, in tum^ encourages govern¬ 
ments and merchants to think twice before 
awarding contracts to other foreign firms 
or syiritch^ to non«BritisIi suppliers'. Hie 
British ttefeh^ agreements and the 
military presence and the fact that in 
Qatar, the Trucial states and Muscat and 
Oman the local defence forces are run 
by officers from Britain has meant that 
British amis manufacturers have picked 
up the bulk of the orders. Without the 
sale of military aircraft to Kuwait in. 1969, 
Britain would have run well behind the 
United States and Japan in the import 
stakes—and, if arms sales are excluded, 
Britain now lies fourth after the U.S.A., 
Japan and West Germany in imports into 
Saudi Arabia. 

But there is no room for complacency. 
The delays in delivery, often long after 
the promi.sed dates, are becoming almost 
synonymous with orders from Britain. 
This is doing untold harm to Britain’s 
reputation as a reliable supplier. It is no 
help to explain to a Bahraini importer 
that the delay was due to the ship having 
to wait three weeks off Abu Dhabi to 
unload cargo there before being able to 
move on. Nor is he mollified to receive 
a letter excusing the delay because of 
factory or dock strikes in Britain, especially 
if a building project has to be held up 
until materials arrive or he sees his 
competitors selling similar goods fmin 
Japan. 

There are good grounds for believing 
that British exporters do not take enough 
trouble to explore the local market. Stories 
of the businessman arriving on a Thursday 
to do two days’ hard selling before leaving 
on Saturday are not fictitious. He may be 
surprised to find the business houses shut, 
but his hosts will be hurt that he knows 
so little of their life and has no time to 
prolong his visit. The Japanese work 
differently. They will arrive quietly, spend 
at least a week in a small hotel, examine 
the market unobtrusively and then make 
up their price list. When they are ready, 
they will invite the merchants to view 
their samples. This is proving a more 
effective way of «tting their goods on the 
market than >the method, which the 
British seem to prefer, of descending in 
a, large trade delegation. The delegates 
may meet their agents and other importers 
at official functions and stimulate some 
temporary interest but they make little 
impact on the market. In 1969 more 
goods were imported into Dubai from 
Japan than from any other country. 

A close knowledge of the local market 
woujd prevent British manufacturers from 
making mistakes about agents and dis¬ 
tributors. They would then learn that 
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THINGS ARE MOVING IN ABU DHABI 

In this case it's a thousand tons of dh'liing equipment to,a neyk (qcdtkm; 

-part of ABU DHABI PETROLEUM COMPANY'S o/f exploration operations. 

But 4 foidf dil has 
rpqved too., Ei^orts 
from the Murban 
oilfield, discovered and 
developed by the 
Company, now total 
more than seventy 
million tons. 
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AL-ARJI ENTERPRISES 

CONTACT US FOR ALL YOUR REQUIREMENTS FOR; 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT & MATERIM^ 

Distributors for Lokomo Graders, Excavators and Compaction 
Equipment. Whitlock Loaders. Armourlite Welders, 

Generators and Block Making Machines. Blew Knox 
De-v/atering Pumps arid Equipment. FEB products, etc. Pam 
and service facilities available fpif ail equipment. 

Foreign contractors intending to operate in Saudi Arabia are 
invited to contact us also fqr, assistance in detaining labour, 
materials, accommodation, 

^ " AL-ARJI ENriliniSES 

CaN«; CROWN DAMMAM P.O. Box 46, Dmmmm 

Td; 21^60 . • Saadi AnUa 
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After sales 
and spare 
parts service 


Modem Management 


WAHIBS.BINZAGR&fiROS. 

P.O. Box 209, 

Jeddah, 

Saudi Arabia 

Cables: Binzagr 
Branches; 

Riyadh, Alkhobar, Mecca 


Agents for: 

Vauxhaii, Bedford, 
Acadian, Beaumont, 

English Electric Diesels, 
Stamford Alternators, 
British Petroleum Products 
and Domestic Appliances 
including Air-conditioning 


Service throughout 
Saudi Arabia 




IMPORTERS & DISTRIBUTORS 


MACHINERY DIVISION 

Engfineering Workshops-DeaJers in Mechanical Equipment. 
Representing:—^Rolls-Royce Oil Engines, Hystcr Com¬ 
pany, Aveling-Baiford, English Electric Diesels, British 
Crane & Excavator Coxporation, Perkins Engines, Holman 
Brothers, Symington Wayne Intci national, Brown-Boveri- 
Sulzer, International Harvester, Eutectic Castolin, Simms 
Motor, Leeds Meter, Harland Engineering & Dawson 
Keith. 

HARDWARE & PAINTS DIVISION 

Dealers in Hardware, Paints, Electric and Hand Tools, 
Laminates, Timber, Plastics, Chemicals, Transformer, Tyre 
& Tubes etc. 

Representing:— Arthur Balfour, Asian Paints, British 
Ropes, British Visqueen, Dexion, Ducati Meccanica, 
Enfield Standard Power Cables, Fenner International, Fire¬ 
stone Tyre and Rubber, Formica, Imperial Chemical, John 
Bedford, Lindley Thompson Transfonner, Landis and Gyr, 
Minimax, Masuhita Seiko, Pilkington Brothers, S. Dyrup, 
W & J Leigh, and Wolf Electric Tools. 

CARPENTRY DIVISION 

Carpentry Workshops and Joinery-Manufacturers of 
Ultra Modem Furniture for Homes and Offices, Boat 
Building and Repairs undertaken. 

ALRASR NOVELTY STORES 

To the Children : “ TOYLAND with Toys for ail Ages : 
A unique display of varieties of Models of all British 
Vehicles, Mechanical, Musical and Clockwork from Match¬ 
box Series to an Electric/Battery operated Racing Car, fit 
to go on the road with a speed limit of 4 kilo miles per hour 
and travelling limit is 15 minutes with a single cliarge. Also 
a wide range of Greeting Cards for every occasion specially 
for Christmas ! Party Fancies, Novelties, Giftwares, Handi¬ 
crafts and Decorations, and many more . . . imported from 
all parts of the world. 

CABLES: TELEPHONES: 

“ALNASR DOHA” 222D0, 22264, 

4578/9, 24451/2 

r.«. MX a DOHA-QATAR 
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BuUt by Britain : govamment bbiiding, Bahrain (Wimpay ); Dubai harbour {Costain }; Shaikh lsa*$ runabout 


smart letter-headings do not necessarily rival to the British Land-Rover is tfvery- U is not just the foreign advisers tivfeo 
indicate well-established businesses and where far more in evidence than the , Und^tsuid the economic v^sta^ involved 

that as a general rule it is the local man original article. ' The British model is as tiiiy statelets construct thek. own 

who lives and woiits in the district who preferred, but there ^re just not endugh separate liaibours, airpOil^S and technical 

gets the business. An agent in Beirut is of them, Tne United States still holds colleges next door to each other. Itie 

unlikely to do the business in Kuwait that first place in the Kuwait and Saudi youn^ inen returning from foreign, ^td* 

a Kuwaiti could do. Nor will the iSubai Arabian car and air-conditioning maritets, versities sec the importance of a workahle 

merchant be able to cover Qatar as well but in the other Gulf states the big federation, on economic gmupds idone^ 

as a Qatari. I'he Arab is a good salesman demand is for a hiur-door saloon with a and if the rulers prevent its fruition 

in Ills own shop. He is less used to going simple engine which the owner can use as through personal pride or greed their more 

out to get busines.s. He needs encourage- a taxi until he has earned the money to enlightened subjects, although they may 

ment and an example. It is important pay for the car. be younger members of their own families, 

that he be visited. The commercial offices in. the Britisfi will have further grounds for discontent. 

The Japanese have made deep inroads emba.ssies, or their equivalent, are of liigh Certainly it is in Britain’s interests that 

into the market for cars and trucks, standard and c.an be of invaluable assist- the Gulf states should have time to 


Datsun and Toyota models are more 
noticeable than any other make through¬ 
out the peninsula. Air-conditioning in 
family cais is the latest status symbol. 
Datsun saloons are selling because of their 
standard air-conditioning. In British cars 
it is a highly expensive extra. 7 ’oyota’s 

Give them time 

After centuries of slumber the Arabian 
}5eninsula today needs time. It needs time 
to digest the stunning changes of the past 
two decades ; time to work out systems 
of governiiieni more acceptable to peoples 
no longer isolated from the rest of the 


ance to British traders, but local traders 
question the policy of having trading 
assistance as an adjunct to the diplonjatic 
service. 'I’hey believe trade mis.sions 
under the direction of men with a back¬ 
ground of business experience would reap 
a better harvest. 


countries. Eventually these last will take it 
anyway, but by methods which could 
reverse the economic strides that are now 
being made. 


establis^h their stability. Perhaps more 
hann than good would follow a total 
reversal of the decision to withdraw 
Britain's military^ presence in 1971. But 
this is not to argue that Britain should 
wash its hands completely of the Gulf and 
its future. It cannot afjord to do so. 
If the flow of Gulf oil was in any way 
impeded this would adversely affect the 
British economy ; the peninsula is an 
important and expanding export market ; 
and Britain, obviously, would like the 
sheikhs to keep their balances in sterling. 

During the next few years the Gulf 
states in particular will need continuing 
moral and material support from Britain* 


world ; time to devdop economies that 
will not be totally based on oil. Until 1967 
it did not seem that this time would be 
granted. But the worsening of the Israeli- 
Arab conflict has altered what appeared to 
be an inevitable course of events. 

Political activists from the northern 
Arab states have had their attention 
diverted from the fomenting of radical 
change in the peninsula. Stability in Saudi 
Arabita, Kuwait and more recently Abu 
Dhabi has become as important to the 
Arab states confronting Israel as it is to 
the buyers of oil.. Without their gifts of 
cash, Egypt, Jordan and the Palestinians 
would be in a sorrier plight. 

The present quiescent mood cannot last 
indefinitely. Last year's events in Libya 
and the Sudan show that internal dis¬ 
content is enough to topple an established 
regipie without pressure^ or prodding from 




enough to the rulers atid their govern¬ 
ments. They have an Opportunity now— 
which, if they mi» it, will not come again 
—to gpve their educated people a greatw* 
part in ordering the affain of their 
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Aden^s memory of British days 

That can be given without having militah>' 
bases on the ground. The technical 
assistance programme, the provision of 
teachers and places for students at British 
institutions and help in training the states’ 
own defence forces do not depend on the 
continuation of the present defence and 
political arrangements. 

The rulers of Bahrain, Qatar and the 
Trucial states are hoping that some 
formula can be devised which will allow 
them a special relationship with Britain. 
They are reluctant at this stage to spell 
out exactly what they want. But they 
appear to have in mind a defence agree¬ 
ment for a limited period, such as Britain 
has had with Kuwait, so as to ensure 
Briti.sh aid were an attack threatened by 
an outside power. This will be a difficult 
issue for the next British government, be 
it Labour or Conservative, to decide. It 
would certainly have to be accepted by 
both the Saudi Arabian and Iranian 
governments if relations with those 
countries are not to be soured. 

The Arab likes to see his friends, 
small American naval presence 
in V the Gulf is welcomed everywhere. 
Wither‘or not the British government is 
willing to consider a defence arrangement, 
there is a strong case for showing the 
British flag in. the Gulf. The sight of 
Brlfish warships in the Gulf ports, on those 
** goodwill ’* Visits, would be an important 
stabflising factor: Soviet ships have 
cruised up the Gulf before now. If the 
Soviet Union were the only great power 
to show its interest and iis strength in the 
Gulf, it would encourage the revolutionary 
movements to expect Soviet support and 
spur them to action. There is little doubt 
that the Iraqi regime will take every 
opportunity to spread its Baathist doctrine 
throughout the peninsula and encour^e 
th^ Gulf Arabs to oppose Iranian 
influeitoe, IT the Russians turn their eyes 
to pullImUtics Iraq will have an 
important role in their plans. 

The next British govermnent will also 


have to reconsider its relationship with 
the Sultan of Muscat and Oman. An RAF 
.staging-post between. Cyprus and Gan is 
.still essential if Britain's “general capa¬ 
bility ” in the Far East is to be more than 
a fiction. The Sultan’s island of Masirah 
provides a secure and i.solated air base, but 
the political cost may prove to be too great 
if Britain becomes involved in defet^ing 
the ruler against the majority of his 
people. So there is an argument for reach¬ 
ing an agreement with the other Trucial 
states’ rulers on retaining the RAF base at 
Sliarjab, which politically could prove to 
be a more acceptable staging-post than 
Masirah. I'his, however, might be 
unacceptable to Iran, and current British 
policy is to keep Masirah and to let 
Sharjah go. 

The present British C^rWernment’s 


timing of Britain’s withdrawal, for next 
year, is lamentable. All the peninsular 
states have enough to contend with as they 
move, however hesitantly, to broaden 
their political and economic structures and 
open their societies. That the small Gulf 
states 'have also to face the daunting 
prospect of standing on their own is an 
add^ burden. Ycft die future is not wholly 
black. Much will depend on how closely 
the Saudi Arabian and Iranian govern¬ 
ments can understand each other’s 
interests and; co-ordinate their policies. 

Relations between them in the past have 
not been cordial but they have greatly 
improved since the Shah expressed his 
willingne.ss to allow the United Nations 
to express an impartial opinion on 
whether the Bahrainis wished to be united 
to Iran. Mini.sters have been making 
return visits to one another’s capitals, 
obviously to work out a modus vivendi 
after the British withdrawal, and in the 
improved atn)osphcre there should lx; Ies.s 
difficulty in persuading the Saudis and 
the Gulf Arabs that Iran’s determination 
to control the islands of Tuinbs and Abu 
Musa is no threat to them. British 
diplomacy during the next 18 months 
sliould he directed towards ironing out the 
potential clashe.s, real or imagined, 
between Iran and the Gulf Arab.s. 

This survey has mentioned a number 
of individual projects around the Gulf, 
in industry and farming, which in 
developed countries would pa.ss unnoticed. 
Yet it is such projects as irrigation works 
in Saudi Arabia, the smelter in Bahrain, 
the cement factory in Qatar, the fertiliser 
complex in Kuwait and the textile factory 
in Yemen that will assure the future of 
the peninsula. It is not oil revenues only, 
but productive employment, that will 
firmly establish the peninsula in its leap 
into the twentieth century from the 
middle ages. 
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The series of 28 page illustrated booklets looks at some current world 
problems, isolating the real issues and giving indispensable background 
information so easily lost sight of. The booklets are illustrated with 
maps, charts and photographs wherever appropriate and give some 
basic statistics. There is also a short bibliography. 

The Brief Book box The first fifteen titles are packaged in an attractive 
black slip>case (see Illustration), printed in two colours. The booklets 
cover the following topics; Vietnam, Europe, devaluation, communica¬ 
tions, race relations, China. Canada, gold, road safety, trade unions, 
technological forecasting, life assurance, taxation, communism, and 
the Middle East. A number of the earlier titles have been revised and 
up dated. Further titles are listed in the coupon. 

ll«tM (rr> 0 kj'dinQ jrastage): The Brief Book biox, intend «|tid eurfeco fflevl 4SA, 
eirmeil 75/> (US»). Single titles. 4/- each, airmail 6/- (T6c) 


Please send me The Economitt Brief Book box (Briefs 1 to 15) L 1 
Also send me the following booklets;^ 

Brief 16: Student revolt - Brief 20: IdeoloflieB (April) ......u:.,. 

Brief 17; The Common Market . Brief 21: The mBnaneiheat . 

Brief 18: Prieona . gap (Mey) _ 

Brief 19: Edncetinn (April) . and the next B booklets _ 

Name . , 

Address 


I enclose a cheque/postal order for; 

(please enclose payment) 

The Pnblicetiens Deportment. The Eceoomiot ZS St.Jnjn|s*e Street. 
London SWl TolophoOo Ot SM 6tS6 Totml 24344 ' 



P.O. Box No. 54. Jeddah, 5aiK50nbla. 
Tel.: 2201/3704. Cablea: IKBAL. 



One of the oldest establishSid companies in 
Saudi Arabia, with the most up-to-date 
consumer product distribution service. 


Exclusive Distributors for major British. 
American. European and Austranan 
Companies. 


Principal Agencies: 

Unilever, B.A.T., Heinz, Uptons. ' 
Corn Products International. 

Lloyds Dairy. 

Maypole Ltd. 

Producers Co-operative Society Ltd. 
Knorr Food Products Co. Ltd. 

Shell Interrwtiof^i Ltd. 

Branches; Depots or Subagents: 

4pddah> Mecca. Tail. Medina. 
Jizan. Hajaran. Tabouk. Riyad. 
Alkhobar. Dammam. Qatif. 
Rastanura. Hafof. Dhahran*. 
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ShuaiM Refinary 


The 95,000 B/D ultra-modem refinery of ICNPC fwordfi another 
milestone in the advancement of petroleukn refinSng > tedhnoloc^. 

The refinery which is a major advancement in the Qounitry's induttiial 
development is an integral link in the expanding operations of KNPC. 

Owned 60 per cent by the Government and 40 per tent by. Kuwaiti 
private capital, the refinery is Kuwait’s .Slaigeit buriheM controlled hy 
citizens of the country. 

It produces high-quality petrochemical naphtha, gasoline, kerosene; 
automotive and marine diesel oils, fuel oil and sulphur. As catalyst 
hydro-processing is involved in every unit, it can be credited as the 
first all-hydrogen refinery. 

The hydrogen plant used to supply the huge volumes of hydrogen 
required is the largest ever built. 

The refinery's Il-Oil Unit, residual hydrocraoker, is the first commercial 
unit in the world because it is about ten times larger than any other unit. 
All vacuum bottoms are hydrocracked in this unif to produce distillate 
and lighter products. 

Its Amine unit, is the .second of its type to be completed. It recovers 
ammonia and hydn)gen sulphide from hydrocracking and other wash 
waters in which these impurities are concentrated. The ammonia moves 
across the fences to a fertilizer plant, the acid gas is charged to tlie 
sulphur-recovery plant. 



TAMIMI & FOUAD 


COLLECTIVE COMPANY 


DAMMAM — SAUDI ARABIA 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS 

THE MOST EXPERIENCED 
PIPELINE CONTRACTORS 
IN SAUDI ARABIA 


P.O. Box 172 DAMMAM 


CaWo: FOUADr-OanuiiMn 
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Despite its rapid development, Qatar is not breaking its links with 
tradition - picture shows fishermen’s dhows at low tide in Doha 
harbour. However, a new deep-water port with a 4-berth jetty is 
now virtually complete. 




A symbol of the political and cultural development of Qatar is the 
new Government House building recently opened. 

III A 




QATAR — INTOTHEI970’s 


Qatar, an independent sovereign state on the Arabian Gulf, at the 
moment in special treaty relationship with Britain, is completing its 
own development plans in anticipation of the British withdrawal 
in 1971. A Provisional Constitution has already been published and 
Qatar is a member of the Union of Arab Emirates. 



Ji 


i . 


Education is one of the Qatar Government’s main pre-occupations. 
This school in Doha is one of several coping with over 12,000 
pupils in the primary stage. 


Evidence of Qatar’s in¬ 
dustrial development is the 
cement plant at Umm Bab 
about 90 km. west of Doha, 
the capital. It is planned to 
double the 300 tons per day 
output of &e plant in the 
near future. 
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THE BUSINESSMAN’S GATEWAY TO KUWAIT 
ALAHLI BANK OF KUWAIT 

for Business transactions and expert banking advice 
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CONVERTS AND FANATICS 

Since Silent Spring 

By Frank Graham. ; , ’■ 

Hamish Hamilton, 31;^ pages. 4 Qs% 

The Assaults on Our Senses 
By John Barr. 

Methuen (to be published on June 25th). 
. 218 pages. 50s. 

Grumble, grumble ; moan, moan ; some 
people are hard to please. Science opens 
up ways of expanding food supplies, 
controlling sickness, eliminating pests, 
reducing squalor, and taking the grind 
out of heavy manual work, to be rewarded 
by a barrage of angry books complaining 
that the cure is worse than the disease. A 
decade ago, their authors would have 
been dismissed as food and nature 
cranks. A measure of the change that has 
taken place in public opinion is that 
today they are taken seriously. 

And who changed public opinion 
One woman wiiting, in her dying years, 
one book. Rachel Garson’s “ Silent 
Spring" appeared in the United States 
in 1962, and in Britain the following 
yea.r As a piece of writing, it was well 
below' the standard of her previous works, 
over-shrill and angry where they had 
been cool'ly elegant. But its impact was 
devastating. Its message was e.ssentially 
.simple and easy to grasp, that farm 
chemicals were being misused, usually 
f>ecause they were being over-applied, to 
a degree that threatened health and the 
long-term future of agriculture. Ihis 
mes.sage was driven home by a series 
of scalp-tingling examples of pesticides 
accumulating in flesh, bone and soil. 
Biologists had been growing increasingly 
worried al)out this for years, w'khout 
managing to communicate their fears tn 
anyone but themselves. Was it Irecause 
they lacked Miss C^arson’s talent and her 
reputation as a writer ? Or was it, as 
Frank Graham points out, 1:>ecausp a good 
many of them were either in government 
service, or supported by official funds. 

His is an interesting, if not very pro¬ 
found, account of how “ Silent Spring " 
came to he written and what happened 
after it wa.s published, of the heavy- 
handed attempts 'to discredit both the 
book and Miss Carson, and the $npport 
she got inside the administratior from, 
most noticeably, the Department of the 
Interior and its then secretafy, Mr 
Stewart Udall. Graduafly, tbe more 
dangerous chemicals were liann^d in one 
wuntry after another ; this summer DDT 
IS coming off the market ia fwany. People 


Before Nature Dies 

By Jean Dorst. Translated by Constance 
D. Sherman. 

Collins. 352 pages. 63s. 

The Rape of Noah’s Ark 

By James Dtwar. 

William Kimber, 254 pages. 50s. 

are now beginning to take more active 
interest in other forms of pollution too. 

'I’his is a reflection of higher living 
standaixls throughout the west. Now' that 
the majority has enough to eat, to wear, 
is more or less adequately hou.sed and 
has acquired the conventionally accep¬ 
table number of cars and television sets, 
its values are undergoing a subtle 
change. It is becoming marginally 
lc.ss intere.sted in acquiring material goods, 
more interested in the quality of its 
surroundings. The pollution movement 
gains its strength from this shift in public 
ta.ste ; the clear air, the birdsong, the .spark 
ling waiter and poetic arrangements of 
trees and cow'.s that wealthy gen'tlemen 
acquired wiili their country estates are 
now being demanded as of right by tlie 
community as a whole. A book like John 
Barr's lists the offences to eye, ear and 
nose that are tolerated in Britain. 

I>)es a book like this haim its case 
by overstatement ? The Britain we live 
in today is not W'holly bad and ugly, nor 
arc its fine points inherited wholly from 
the past. 'J’he clean air of cities is entirely 
an achievement of this generation ; sonic 



“ Some diy, tny boy, thb wB all be youn<** 


food has but some 

of k is iresber 

and more and 

more pec^le htfe ^epared^vpay premium 
prices But you t^ufa-never think 

so if ^ 'Britain 

was Mr progres¬ 

sion from bad Id worse. : v' 

It is remarkable how often fanners 
ratfier than industry! I are coming to be 
singled out for blame. 1,Their sins range 
from squalid building's to the destruction 
of trees aftd hedgibs, and the adoption of 
one-crop cujtuit^yhicli invite.s pests that 
the farmer ihen enndjats with massive 
doses of chemicals. iThc first two books 
both take a ride^swipe at farming 
'methods ; Profesiw>r Dorst, who is a 
zoologist, goes into rhe subject in more 
detail. Man has been tiianging the , face 
of the earth ever since he learnt to 
cultivate it, irsually for the bet?Wr, 
occa.sionallv for the w^orse. On the* debit 
side is the tiacle in animal.s, for pets, zoos, 
vivisection anil the like, about which Mr 
Dewar tries to be reasonable and dis- 
pa.ssionate but for which he finds it 
hard to conceal his dista,ste. However, 
what si lakes the professional detachment 
of men like Professor DCrst, and what 
explains much of the ill-tempered shrill¬ 
ness of the other books is the accelera¬ 
tion of these processes of killing off* 
animals, cutting down forests, creating 
deserts, over-cropping, ovei-hshing, and 
upsetting natural balances in the pa.st 
few years by the impact of new techno¬ 
logies, so that they ina^ lie going too far 
and loo fast to reverJic. It was a com¬ 
parable fear that inspired Rachel Carson. 
But .she was a pioneer ; they are preach¬ 
ing to the more or less converted. In 
which case, need they thump the pulpit 
.so hard ? We’re not deaf, but if they go 
(in yelling at this rate we soon will be. 


HOW NOT TO REVOLT 

The Spanish Revolution 

By Stanley G. Payne. 

Weidcnfeld and Nicolso 7 i. 414 pages. 
60s clothUjund, 25s paperiK>und. 

Professor Payne, writing in vigorous 
American from full command of the 
Spanish sources, gives a dispa.ssionate 
account of the activities of the Spanish 
left in the 1930.S, to 1 ^ set against the 
books he has already written on rhe 
Spanish right. He begins in mediaeval 
Castile, but soon come.s forward to the 
First International, the anarchists of 
Cajalonia, the extremists of A.sturias> and 
the prevalence of violence in politics. In 
his view, “ On the basi.s of civic 
culture, literary rates, and economic 
development, it might be hypothesised 
that by 1930 Spain wa.s at the level of 
England in the 1840s and 50s or France 
in the i86c)s and 70s,*” though Spain had 
stiffer tests in prospect. 

He sketches, by summary and quotation, 
the ideals—roften attractive—of die, le6t ; 
such as “the building of tjie 

emancipation, of society from . 
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A Btody of tha aconofniic gaognpphy of this 
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Purchasing power is not restricted to 
central bank money end deposits but 
includes all claims in the economy 
including shares and other securities. 
This means that the stock exchange 
index is not only a dependent variable 
but also an independent one and may 
have to be neutralised by suitable re¬ 
discount policies if exaggerated econo¬ 
mic fluctuations are to be avoided. The 
$250 bill, drop in USA share prices 
compares with $300 bill, total USA 
commercial bank deposits (demand 
and time) or $46 bill, dollar notes in 
circulation throughout the world. The 
1929 crisis was generated by Wall 
Street as much as by any other cause. 

htemational 
Monetary Issues 

EdAor; G. Alon. P.B 1313, Haifa 

Twice Monthly Annual oubocriptlon : Europe 
DM80, S22.50, £9.7.6; elBowhore DM93, $27, 
£11.6.0. 

RoproMntatlvos i London : Pu'bUohine arvd DIb- 
tributing, 177 ftagifit Otraet. TaJ : REG 29«1. 
York : INTA. 1680 Rroadway. Tel ; 
66VS7S6. 

A publication which tiieif to appty 
sound sense to economie snd monetsry 
snslysiB in order to rstionatNie inveit^ 
and policy issues. 


injastice" (stH'ialist.s, 1933); or tlic 
.spontaneous “ organisation of society 
without a State and without private 
property'* {anarclii.sts, 1934); or the 
thirteen-point communist programme of 
^935 J t)r the eight slogans on arnne.sty, 
welfare, and reform that brought all 
three groups inXo power in the ,popular 
front of 1936. I'hese social democratic 
slogans were on the whole $0 mild, 
so admirable, that tiiey helped to blind 
people abroad to the atrocities that 
accompanied the republican regime ; so 
that in Britain and France and even 
America hundreds of- thousands , of 
people (Mine to feel an intense degjwe pf 
psyc hoe motional solidarity \ with the 
struggle of the Spaniish left.” And within 
Spain “the revolutionaries in nearly all 
parties, mesmerised by their own propa¬ 
ganda, could not appreciate ” the extent 
to which the bulk of the population was 
still Catholic, still prepared tp put up 
with things as they were, and uiiready 
for any completely new start or .system. 

You need more than popular support 
for a successful revolution. You need what 
Lenin used to cajl “ a revolutionary 
siiuatjoti *’ of chaos and cla.ss conflict ; a 
competent, daring revolutionary party ; 
*and luck. In Spain, by the .summer of 
1936, theh; was tension, confusion, 
distress, but not real chaos. People were 
ff)nd that autumn of making cpjnparisons 
between Spain, or Catalonia at least, and 
the Rus.sia of 1917 ; but the two cases 
were not really comparable. All le.sser 
points aside, Spain had not ju.st spent 
some years and .some millions of lives in 
losing a great war. (Professor Payne 
bring.s out some interesting parallels Witli 
the troubles in Hungary in 1919 and 
1920, while aware that his analogy is 
imperfect.) Seven months before the 
civil war began with Mola's revolt in 
July, 1936, the Spanish communist party 
was already larger, in proportion, than 
tiie Bolshevik group in Russia was in 
January, 1917. Yet as Trotsky put it in 
retrospect 

The Spanish proletariat displayed first class 
niiHtary capalwlities. In its specific gravity in 
the economy of the county, in its political 
and cultural level it stood in the first day of 
the revolution not lower but h'igher\than the 
Russian proletariat at the beginning \>f 1^17. 
On the road to victory, its own organisations 
stpod as the chief obstacles. ' 

Meithgr the commuhists,. nor ', the 
anarchists against whom they devateij so 
mucli of’ tiie'r eflrt)rt, nor the .spei^ist 
trade. unions, were ^.aiblc to provide 
adequate swift, decisive,, central leader¬ 
ship. This book provides a se^es of ihterest- 
ing and still relevant lossdtts in how not to 
carry out a revolutk>n.* 

SPOCK SPEAKS^ 

Decent "and Indecent i Our Vefsortkl and 
Political Behawikur 
By Benjamm Spock. 

The Bofiley Head, 211 pages. 30s. 

Tlie first generation, of babies whoin Dr 
■Spbek ha.s vicariously reared has grown 
mp and is sforniing the barricades-—and 
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Spock: against iniustice 


he is proud of it. But he doe.s have some 
wt>rds of advice for the young protesters 
and demonstrators derid^ by President 
Nixon. Protest sliould start peacefully, 
politely and democratically, and should 
turn niilitant—which means picketing, 
leafleting, sit-ins and eventually obstruc¬ 
tion if neces.sary—only when authority is 
obviously stalling. But he is opposed to 
violent pmtest, to the “ roughing-up of 
dean.s " and the “ taunting of the police,” 
and to the refusal to allow the other side 
a hearing. 

Well, who could possibly disagree ? Is 
this the Spock whose book has launched 25 
million mothers on to demand feeding 
and llie belief that baby knows best ? In 
his new hook he could almost be described, 
in some of his affirmations, as conserva¬ 
tive, For instance, he disapproves of the 
mutual merging of men and women in 
their behaviour and their roles, of the 
degrading of sexuality and the loss of 
romance, and of promiscuity. And lie Jia.s 
changed his views on censorship, believing 
that some books, films and television prt> 
grainines can be positively liarmful in 
their obscenity and brutality. 

Tliis part of his lx»i)k is concerned with 
the first half of its subtitle—personal 
behaviour—and is written from Che stand¬ 
point of a ctjufirnied Freudian. But he 
continues to use this psychoanalytical 
approach when he conie.s to political 
behaviour, and the non-Freudian will find 
these chapters unconvincing. He argues— 
or seems to—that the infantile aggiession 
postulated by Freud is carried along into 
adult gioups and even governiuent.s, and 
is therefore a main cause of war. President 
Johnson's escalation of the Vietnam war 
was brought about l>y “ his excessive ,need 
to pn^ve virility and to save face.” The 
.uDtet^nces of people in power, as of ordi¬ 
nary ^people, can certainly be indicative 
of tjieir psycliqpathoiogy. But psycho¬ 
analysis is only one tool that can be used 
in seaifching for the truth ; to ignore the 
rest gipssly oversirriiplifics die complex 
pathology of national issues. 

Dr Spock iwrkes easily and with Ga.shes 
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of real insight. But his book is far more 
relevant in America t)han in Britain where, 
even if we are not making love in the way 
he would like us to, we are certainly not 
making war. For essentially this book is 
a polemic agains^t the Vietnam war, 
America’s foreign policy and the oppres- 
flon and injustice of its society. One hopes 
that as Dr Spock tours Britain on behalf 
of the American Civil Liberties Legal 
Defence Fund he also reflects that at 
least this society still allows him to speak 
and write as he pleases. 

CAMPAIGN SHORT LIST 



T§d as a toddtar 


Edward Heath : A Personal and Politi¬ 
cal Biography by George Hutchinson 
(Longmans, i6s). Mr Hutchinson has 
written a typical campaign biography ; 
it falls short of hagiography, but only just. 
It really is little more than a Baedeker s 
juide to the mlilestones in Mr Heath's 
ife : where and when he was born, where 
ind w'hen he went to school, Where and 
when he hitch-hiked in Europe before the 
var, and so on,' but it gives no more 
insight into the man himself than a inile- 
itone de.seribes the road it is on or the 
country that surrounds it. There is jDre- 
cious little more 'insight into the consider- 
Ible political events in which Mr Heath 
las been involved. Apparently he is not 
^ispo.sed to discuss Suez, or the common, 
market negotiations, and for Such an 
experienced political journalist Mr 
Hutchinson makes the drama of Mr 
.ieaUh*s great achievement of ending 
esale price maiintenance f|^ll surprisingly 
Hat. The bcx>k would be quite useful, 
lowever, if you Are exacting Mr 
rteath to lunch: don’t bother about 
:he sherry, port or brandy, concentrate 
bn the Moselle and the clarit and have 
jorne malt whisky in the cupboard just 
in case ; offer simple food—steak and 
kidney pie and chicken are favourites— 
j)ut remember he has a little weight prob¬ 
lem there. And don’t worry if ,the kids 
^re playing Beatle records Upstairs. No 
Mou'bt this will all be grist to the mills 
w readers of the Sunday Expreif, which 
is now serialising the b^k. ti will rUake 
mny (^rs> wiMidep w^etluw there is a 


real Mr Heath after all. 

Election ’70 by David McKie and Chris 
Cook (Panther, 6s). An inevitably 
.superficial textbook for the voter who is 
conscientious enough to want the facts 
and figures on not only electoral chances 
but the issue.s as well. Some of the 
comment must annoy anyone with 
opinions of his own, and the chapter 
devoted to policy advertising by a hand¬ 
ful of MPs is out of place—and why two 
Labour essays to one each few; the. Tori^ 
and the Liberals, which just looks un¬ 
balanced ? But there is a wealth of good 
charts and tables, and on the whole the 
issues are tackled fairly. Most valuable 
of all is a tabulation of every MP’s voting 
record on bills to reform the law on homo¬ 
sexuality, abortion, divorce and on the 
permanent g^olition of the death penalty. 
And the names of the Labour back¬ 
benchers who voted against the 
Gfwernment’s w*hite paper “ In Place of 
Strife ” are there in cold print for the 
record, too. 

The Labour Government 1964-70 by 
Brian. Lapping (Penguin, 3s). Penguin’s 
pre-election rush job is unfortunately not 
published until June iith, which natur¬ 
ally somewliat reduces the value the 
publishers believe it will have as a voters' 
aide. But it is a weightier job than 
Panther’s. 

Polrtical Parties and Pressure Groups in 
Britain by Geoffrey K. Roberts (Weiden- 
feld & Nicol.son, 30s and 20s). This topical, 
competent but dull tour of the political 
.scene is more likely to be read by earnest 
students than floating voters. It curiously 
includes poor Mr Kenneth Robinson in 
the Tory shadow caijinet in 1968 (is that 
why he dropped out?) and de.scribes Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home’s background as 
being a “ party official." Well, he was 
leader, but not for long. 

The People Machine by Robert MacNeil 
(Eyre and Spottiswode, 55s). After three 
years with the BBC’s Panorama team, Mr 
MacNeil has updated his book on the 
position of television in American politics, 
adding some comparisons with Briti.sh 
lf*levision‘. The BBC, on first encounter, 
.scenied to him “ something close to a kiss 
of life." His account of how American 
politicians have manipulated tlie media, 
from Mr Nixon’s “ Checkers ’’ speech in 
J932 to Senator Edward Kennedy after 
‘Cl^ppaquidick, and of their Madison 
Avienue managers’ techniques, varying 
from' ■** terminal blitz ’’ to “ gentle rain ” 
tactics, makes the present efforts of British 
political candidates look even more 
amateur. And there is a critical chapter 
on the incongruous relationship between 
the broadcasters and the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission which theoretic¬ 
ally regulates them and the “umbilical 
cord ” which compels Congressmen, 
dependent on television for publicity, to 
defend the industry. Mr MacNeil argu^ 
that “the informed electorate“ is lulled 
“on a sea of inconsequence/* and rubs 
hoiOe the illo^calky oft news living to 
compete with ewtortainktifeht in the 
- popularity^ ratings, v 
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rhe derision that Britain should * go metric ’ 
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companies 

An important new phenomenon In the 
industrial world is the growth and 
spread of nvulti-national corporations, 
a phenomenon which has far-raacheng 
implications for industry, the 
financial community, and governments 
throughout the world. It also raises 
management problems of a new 
and rapidly changing character 
for both the multi-national firms 
themaalvas and their smaller 
competitors. Q.E.R. Special No. 5 
oxaminas these implications 
and problems, and looks ahead at 
fusurq trends and problem areas 
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It's rough in the air 


'riirrr an* nf>t many new air 
roiit<’s Jrfr in thr wiirld and f»n 
I'nrvday the British Overseas Air¬ 
ways (Irnporatinn opened up oik’ 
of them, Hyin^i ilte o\<'r)an(l rome 
aeross Hnssia to Japan and eni- 
tinn three hotirs off the inierniin- 
able loiirney from lokyo by way 
of the south ptde 'f'he Rnvsians 
have Ix't'ti allowing; an incre.isinL^ 
tiiiriiber ol airlines to Mv arniss 
Siberia this yi’ar, installing a 
chain of iiav i^atitn; sratiotts u iih 
I'aif^lish-speakinti traftic r<irifiol- 
lers. But at the round tii)), 

ei'ossitn; Sibeiia is not i;(»iin; 10 
co?inil)in<' nuich tow aid helpim; 
the airlines till theii empty seam. 

IIt>w' bad are the pio.spects ? 
It varies accordini; to when* yon 
Hy. In those jtarts of the w-orld 
where irovernments re{»nlate the 
tMiinb(‘r of fliuhts that may be 
operated to and from ibeir cities, 
which in ))ractice means nn>st 
parts of Ibtroj)e, Asia, Africa and 
Australia, the main concern cori- 
tlnnes to be rising costs. On 
lontcs 10 and fiiMU Noith 
America, it is excess rapacity. And 
to this must now be added the 
elTect of the American recession 
on the American uri^e to travel, 
liven last year, this had put a 
dampener on the growth of air 
trathr getier.dly, and tht' tale of 
expansion turned sharply dt)W'n. 

I'Acess cajiaeiiy had signalleri 
its coming from a long way off. 


I'roin the moment the first jumbevs 
wen‘ ordeied in iijlili this was 
inevitable. N»‘arly joo Boeing 717s 
and atoinid 400 Douglas and 
lax kheed im rlinin-range air buses 
have beeti or^letcfl, all of them 
carrying bciwecM ^lo and 400 
pasM’itgets. This gives ih(‘m twice 
the eapac iiy <'f the jets from 
whit'll liny will be taking over. 
I In- limited immbei of Boeing 
7] 7s that will be operating t>n 
the north .Atlantic this .summer 
will j>ni up rapacity on that route 
3') ctmceivable 

stretch of imagination could traftic 
jump thiti much in one season. 
Bstimatt's v.try frt»in a gnnvth of 
13".. (which is what is shown {>11 
the charts tlown lo ft".', 

Airlinc.s exptxt this kind of 
cycle.. It is noirnal whenever 
ec|nipment undergoes a major 
technical ehangi' anil it happened 
when the big jets were irttrodneed 
1.» years ago, in the autumn 
of l<)’>ft 'I'hey qnadniplefl pro¬ 
ductivity by doubling sjreed as 
well as si/e ; in a .sense, ihtTcfore, 
tht' jtimbos should be less dis¬ 
ruptive. But because the airlines 
went on a daft buying spret' of 
conventional, narrow-bodied jets 
simultaneously with the jumbos, 
and ordered nearly i,o«»o fm 
(leliverv by 1^7.^ the capacity 
problem is liable to be worse than 
it need havt' been. So w'ill be the 
diftienity of selling old jtMs 


rhe re-equipmtmt cycle norm* 
ally lasts ten yt'ars, and consists 
of four years when capacity run.s 
ahearl of traffic and pi'ofit.s are 
low to non-existent, followed by 
.six years in which traffic has 
caught up with, and ihtm begins 
to oniMiip, cajrarity and at peak 
limes there is an actual .shortage 
t»f seats. It is during tho.se years 
that profits are made and reserves 
built lip against tin* ne.xt re¬ 
equipment round. On this count, 
airlines would expect to be livifig- 
laigely on their reserv es between 
now and 1974, after which profits 
.should start to perk up. However, 
things'have recently gone wiong* 

What went wrong 

Most set ions ha.s been the 
spectacular growth of charter 
Itaftie. pariicnlatly on the North 
Atlantic, l.a.si year, the number 
of charter pas.sengers on that route 
jumpcfl neatly Go"., to just 
under 780,1100, or gening on for 
one pas.senger in si-x. The number 
of ordinary passengers flying in 
tirdinary .scliednled aircraft went 
ii|t only 14and over the 
year a.s a whole the scheduled 
flights were little more than half 
full. Aik! by no means all those 
seheiluled passengers were paying 
lull fines; a gotid many of them 
wire flying on jnickagerl tours 
wliere the airline ticket costs sub¬ 
stantially le.ss than normnl. But a 
charter ticket can cost from as 
little a.s il-Ki letiirn at exceptional 
times, as in winter, and when 
the operator is anxioirs foi a 


return load, to an average of £60 
to £70 return in the summer, 
which is well under half the 
normal |)cak summer fare. 

Charter flying has therefore 
been creaming off much of the 
grow'th of air traffic both on this 
kt7 route and w'orldwidc. The 
schednl(?d airlines are very wor¬ 
ried about it. Although they do 
some chartering themselves, it is 
usually the province of specialised, 
non-scheduled airlines, many of 
which have modern jet fleets and 
offcf a standard of srrv'ice often 
approaching first cla.ss. They 
proliferate on routes where tht' 
.standard air fare is high and has 
not changed for several years, so 
that it i.s easy for them to under¬ 
cut. 

The American recession has 
also made serious inroads into air 
traffic, although so far only inside 
the United States. Last year, 
American domestic airline.s 
reported poor traffic and this hit 
them financially. Two fare 
incivase.s last year did nothing 
to softtMi the blow. 1’his year to 
date ha.s been even worse. The 
first quarter of the year i.s a 
time when mo.si operators expect 
to lose money, but lo.sses among 
the big American carriers have 
been running at twice the 
normal rate. Curiously, airline: 
report that the recession ha: 
not yi‘t hit .American holitla* 
travel abroad. Bookings are good 
Bui it is hard to see how they cai 
escajjed unscathed ; 8t .% of iK.- 
.Americans flyittg t(» Luiopc ar 


Air traffic is still growing, particularly on the North Atlantic, but the rate of growth is dropping 
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holidayrmakcrs, only a fifth arc on 
business. Among Europoan.s going 
to the United States, the ratio is 
1)0% holidaymakers to 40% 
lU'ss. Airlines fed air holiday.s i^ill 
remain popular because the price 
of the air ticket is one of the 
few things not affected by Ameri^ 
ran inflat inn In the grass rdotS< 
however, there are murmur- 
ings of canc«‘lle<l charter nips. 

Financially, therefore, some of 
the biggest airlines are embark¬ 
ing on the tough first half of the 
u)7<is in worse shape than they 
would normally expect. 'I’herc are 
exceptions : BOAC’, for one, ])ro- 
bably made a gross profit of £30 
nin in the last financial yeai. 
But there are equally striking 
evreptions in the other direct inn. 
For the hr.‘-r lime that pacesetter 
of the indu.stiy Pan American, 
made a loss last year. 

Pan American does nothing by 
halves. 'J'hat lo.ss amounted to 
Cto} mn mn) which 

is a turnroiind of something like 
£^o mn iti }2 motjihs. Some 
of this misfortune the airline 
brought on it.self. 'Fhe veterans 
who succe.ssfiilly managetl Pan 
American fiir so many years 
Hew by the .scat of their pants 
and reached retinng age at murli 
the same time, when it then 
became apparent that the 
planning and forecasting that 
lesser mortal.s needed to guide 
their decisions was woefully 
inadequate for the task. The air¬ 
line sailed into the red unaware, 
until the middle of la.st year, that 
traffic was falling well below 
expectations. Heavy losses were 
.still being made in the first 
quarter of the year. 'J'he re.sult 
has been .sa\agt‘ retrenchment 
and whirlwind management 
changes. But other airlines besirie*; 
Pan American are going to pay 
for these miscalculations. 

Pan American's tni.scalculaiion.s 
have exacerbated what would in 
any ea.se have been an exce.ss of 


capacity to a point where other 
airlines cannot remain unaffected. 

. What appears to have happened 

• to Part American is. vfrry .ipuch 

• the same that happened to BOAU 

in the mid-1960s. Indeed, feOAC 
has offered to Pan American tin* 
benefit of its own painful .experi¬ 
ence over those years. Apart from 
growing Habby and overstaffed, 
BOAC had during that period 
over-ordered jeis. It vvas at qne 
time in a position to buy 60 VC 
10s on the basis of traffic forecasts 
that proved wildly over-optimisur. 
Pan American b(Might 3.3 

Boeing 747s, more than half of 
vxh'ieh are aireaefy Hying. ' 

Thi.s is a biggihr jumbo fleet * 
than any other airline has 
committed itself to ; the biggest 
domestic giant, far larger thap 
Pan American, ha.s qrdcred only 
18 and Trans World , Airlines, 15. 
The comfortable economic size of 
a 747 fleet is regarfled as 20 anfl 
the big ailrlines, including BOAC, 
a re planning at or around that 
figure. So, on this Pan* 

American has approximately 13 
too many. The airline may,, have 
calculated nn itsing them in the 
Vietnamt airlift, where so many 
aircraft have been'engaged. But 
it is obviously in for a rough time. 

On top of these worries there 
is the additional One, still 
hypothetical at the present time, 
that Cdncorde might be due fpr 
delivery around 1974 for a price 
roughly comparablc^ with that of 
a jumbo. Few airlihes will he in 
a financial position to finiance two 
rounds of rc-cqnipmcnt within fivc 
years of each other. Apart from 
paying for the aircraft, there are 
heavy introductory coirts in 
fhe foiin of training and new 
ground equipment AH ground 
equi|5mrnt has had to be rebuilt 
to fit the jumbo.s. Airlines are 
talking of taking a maximum of 
five (a)ncorcles each. 

Ideas f(»r getting out t>f lhe.se 
difficulties fall into two camps, 


the restriciionist and the expan- 
.sioiiist. There is, unfortunately, a 
growing feeling thgt the govern¬ 
ments that have most . restricted 
com petition , h^^c^ne aviation a 
public service. Those that have 
limited the flights which can be 
flown into their cities,.;- fnd 
allowed: no airline to^, cj^cohd,. its 
permitted numb<*r, have indirectly 
saved those routes from’'exccs.sive 
competition and excess capacity, 
and as they gaze on their forecasts 
of empty scats, many airlines arc 
deeply grateful to them. They 
prophesy that this practice of 
government restriction on capacity 
will have to spread if the industry 
is to stay healthy, and that it 
.^ght to be introduced on the 
Nollh^ At Ian I ic. 

for restrictions 

Th<‘ North Atlantic, dominated 
as it (s py,^ the Americans, is the 
one route in tfic world where 
capacity is wholly unlimited, and 
once an .Airline has been licensed 
to fly TO .a 'named destination 
there is no limit to the number of 
flights it m*y^ put <yn or jthe .size 
of aircraft it may us*- The same 
free-for-all 'applies inside the 
.United States. The North Atlan¬ 
tic is also the route where exeyss 
capacity this con^n^ season is 
going to be most acute. 

The a 1 ternative ; to restrict i on 
would, the'^tfk{i^n>i;ibnists believe, 
be to simplify ,air fares, starting 
w 4 th the North Atfanffc, but 
extending it to other routes, thus 
winning back vital marginal 
traffic from charters. 'That sixth 
passenger who flew charter last 
year could . have put scheduled 
loads up to 65'o, at which 
h*vel.s airlines would have U’en 
coining money and would have 
had plenty of vop|)v to cut fart-.s. 
Break-ev'cn at present fares is 
40 ’., of capacity. 

For nearly five years, the North 


Atlantic fare structure has been 
dominated by the concept of mar¬ 
ginal pricing. Top rates arc 
Gorged to people who need to 
flf, ami a series of progressively 
decreasing rales arc then offered 
to attract the marginal traveller 
prepared 10 stay for a given 
period ; only in mid-week ; on the 
olT-seasfwi ; in the dead of winter; 
on a packaged tour; with the 
restrictions getting increasingly 
complicated as the fare declines. 
Finally, there is this year's gim¬ 
mick, the £80 return fare for 
people flying in group.s. In es.scncr 
this is a small-.scale charter of 
pan of the capacity of a much 
bigger aircraft and is intended 
to hit the charter business without 
offering fares quite as cheap. 

Some airline managers think 
this pricing by gimmick has 
reached self-defeating levels and 
is actually putting passengers off. 
Thc’V wojLild like to replace it by 
a .straight fare cut. History is on 
their side because the growth of 
North Atlantic flying has been 
sustained since the war by a 
regular .series of fare cuts, and 
begins to lag noticeably when the 
effects of the latest cut wears 
off. North Atlantic traffic i.s in 
such a .Stan* now. But one of the 
iu-words among airlines is 
dilution of revenue, a phrase 
]Mckeil uj) frruiv ICuropean 
o|)ei.iior'‘, v\hich are a restriction- 
miiuled lot whose basic fans have 
not ch;mg<‘d since the early 1950s 
(y<’s, truly) :yid whose grow'th 
rate i.s in con.sequence well below 
that for the industry as a whole, 

AirliiH-s as a group arc not 
inclined to be adventurous when 
frighteiu'd or when feeling poor, 
and at the present time they are 
both. So this .summer is likely to 
see a groundswoll for more 
restrictions on services, and 
stricter licen.sing. Governments 
anxious to see traffic expand to 
fill those empty scats should 
Tcslitt ij at all costs. 


and this is hitting profits, as more and more passengers fly charter 


Operating profit (+) or loss(—) 
^8 as % of operating revenue 



. lnttrn$tion»4 Atr Trsnsporl Ass0ci»tion snd lnt§rnition§l Civil 
Aviation Organisation 


End of hols, St Now Vork customs 
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Your hotel receptionist 
may not know much about 
foreign trade... 



but she could tell you 
the way to 


THE CHARTERED BANK’ 


Our branches in Hong Kong are as much a part of the city as the familiar 
Star ferryboats, such a common sight in the harbour, or the colony’s London- 
style double-decker buses. 

The Chartered Bank including its su()sidiaries and associates has branches 
throughout the Middle East, Asia, Europe and America and forms the largest 
British banking group in the East. 

Each office is a local yet international bank, offering tourists the full range 
of financial services and businessmen an unrivalled source of information 
covering export and ihvditment opportunities abroad. 

' Our Trade Promotion Department special^cs in services to the exporter 
fnd dan fee contacted at any of our branches in London, Manchester or Liverpool. 


fiw Chartered Bank 


j (Incorporated in EnglEnd by Royal Charter 1353 ) 

Mead Officet 38 Bltkopagate, London, E.C.2. 


A MpMOnni OF 9TANI^itD AND CHARTiaiED BANKING (UtOUP LIMITED 
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BUSINESS 


The Three-Bob Loaf and All That 

Rip-roaring rises in food prices are a major embarrassment to the Labour Government. 
Asking the Prices and Incomes Board to look into things won't make it disappear 


Prices are a major elrctif)n issue. And ^^r Heath knows'Where 
to kick hardest when he sees the possibility of a three-bob loaf. 
In the first quarter of this year retail pric(‘S, at annual rates, 
went up by 8 per cent. Food prices went up by over 1 2 per 
cent. 'I'his sort of increase makes the alleged rise cjf 18 to 26 
per cent in food prices if Britain joins ihe common 
market (which will be spread over several years) look like 
almost a minor additional irritant. 

The collapse of the CiovernnuMit’s prices and incomes 
policy has made it easier for pent-up price increases to catch 
up: the tizz between the Food Alanufactnrers’ Federation 
and the Ministry of Agriculture over notification of intended 
price increases last month provided ample proof of that. The 
food manufacturers felt wronged because fresh food prices 
arc allowed to fluctuate from day to day while increases 
in their manufactured products were subject to a voluntary 
i»8-day notice to give the ministry an opportunity for vetting 
the proposal. Despite exhortations from the ministry, food 
manufacturers decided to drop the warning period altogether. 
They were eventually peisuacled to give “ adecjuale" 
warning, but “ adequate ” can mean as little as a day or two. 

Tea got caught before the relaxation and has been referred 
to the Prices and Incomi'S Board because prices were raised 
without advance warning. So the price will now be frozen 
for three months—but at a level 7 per cent higher than 
it was. Tea is a, singularly unsuitable subject to single out 
for castigation because prices for all the main brands have 
been pegged for 1 ^ years (which has been possible only 
because the price of the raw material has been falling 
steadily). But as the British still drink something like five 
cups of tea a day (even though consumption is slowly falling), 
this may be a subject neat enough to the electorate's heart 
to be worth fighting for. 

Bread is certainly a matter of concern to plenty of people. 
It is 30 per cent dearer than in I9fi4, and the PIB has 


looked at the industry no fewer than three times. This year 
alone there have been two increases of id on a large loaf, 
in January and April, and the big bakers arc already talking 
about a further increase in the autumn. Although flour 
has not gone up much, costs of other materials arc rising, 
wages and salaries are rising, as they are everywhere else, 
and bulk discounts to supermarkets air making a big hole 
in profits. Bread consumption is on a very slow decline, but 
together uith other bakery products and cereals it still 
accounts for 13 per rent of total expenditure on food. 

Milk, too, has been going up and will put on another id 
in Septc'mber, which will bring it to a minimum of is a 
pint. I'his new increase comes from the extra 2^d a gallon 
the farmc*rs were granted in the agricultural price review— 
which was rather less than they asked for. Potatoes have 
added more than their usual share to housewives’ shoppii^ 
bills. After over-production in 1968, a smaller acreage was 
planted in 1969 ; then bad weather reduced the crop, so that 
old potatoes are twice as dear as last year. And the new crop 
will not be lifted until August. 

Margarine has seen .some fairly massive price increases 
this year: 11 per cent in January and another 7 per cent 
this week from Van den Bergh and Jurgens, again with the 
blessing of the PIB. This is because of a world shortage of 
both animal and vegetable oils, which has driven prices 
up to unprecedenterl heights. If these high prices persist, 
butter is bound to make further inroads into the margarine 
market. (Butter consumption in Britain is already up to 
300,000 tons a year compared with ;V)o,ooo ton.s for 
margarine.) 

Increases in such essenfials as bread, potatoes and milk 
are widely fell, hut the list by no means .stops there. Meat 
prices are also on the up and up. The foot-and-mouth scare, 
resulting in the* ban on carcass meat from Argentina, may 
have had a marginal eflfect, but it is really the same old 
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jstory ; higher labour costs. For the same reason there have 
been small increases in the prices of sausages, pies, and jams, 
as well as of items not bought so often, such as pickles and 
apices. Even cheese is deafer becausi' the former larg<‘ 
surpluses have disappeared, CJiocolate manufacturers, who 
raised their prices only around the turn of th(* year, are 
already talking about pushing prices up again. Coffee went 
up a few months ago. And so it goes on. To cap it all, tinned 
food is going up because of the hefty increases in steel prices. 

It is hardly surprising that the Government is concerned 
about the situation- -i)articularly jis higher food prices are 
a favourite justification for wage claims..But what can the PIB 
do ? It was asked fast wr'ck to look, at only one side of 
the problem, at prices, profits and costs in food distribution. 
But one stage back, a row is growing between the food manu¬ 
facturers, who claim they average an annual return on their 
capital of only lo to i i per cent (as little as -5 in 4 per cent 
for bakers', and the food supermarket chains, the ten largest 
of which chalk up cent. The PIB rnav crmie up with 


some ideas for clipping these supermarket margins, but if 
so it will be over the dead body pf >th<i sipall grgcor, already 
selling at higher prices than tKe multiples on iWgtiis as 
slim as they come. 

The Government’s reference of food prices to the PIB was 
a straightforward electioneering move. But it will expose a 
political hornets’ nest when the report is made, presumably 
in the usual three to five months’ time. The PIB will doubt- 
les.s find that an increase in the prices of some materials, many 
of which are imported, has contributed to the food price 
avalanche—and nothing can be done about that. But the 
escalation of labour costs must have been a^inajor factor and 
it will need direct government action~hoiv entirely absent 
—to put a stop to it. Moreover, although, ironically, the inde¬ 
pendent grocer has welcomed this inquiry because, he says, 
his small margins: bear .scrutiny, he may. be smiling too soon 
becaust^ margins cannot be isolated from efficiency. Yet the 
British have always been sentimental about small shopkeepers. 
The PIB report will precipitate some painful choices. 


Another Float for Freedom 


The floating of the Canadian dollar's exchange 
rate could have even more important 
implications than the D-mark's temporary 
float last autumn 

No time limit has l>een put on the floating of the Clanadian 
dollar in the international exchanges. Apart from attracting 
the: wrath of the International Monetar)' Fund, the 
Canadian authoiilics have nothing to lose by playing it cool. 
They remembei what happened last lime. The floating of 
the Canadian dollar in i<)f)0 was intended as a temporary 
device to tap th(‘ market l)aromelcr. It lasted 12 years. 

This i.s a more adventuious step than the month-long 
German experiment last autumn, oven though that proved 
an excellent way of changing an exchange rate on the pegged 
system. The German move was taken in a political vacuum, 
and the market had to guess what tlu‘ new government’s 
policy might be. The Canadian float is a surer test of 
market reactions. But once again it has been shown that 
floating can be fairly painless. Although there have been 
some erratic fluctuations in the rale and some interventions 
by central hanks, the Canadian dollar was si'ttling down at 
mid-week : effectively upvalued by 4 to 5 per cent against 
the American dollar. AltJiough sterling has suifeicd from 
a withdrawal of some short-term funds moving into the 



Benson: floating " for tha tima being at least " 


stunning improvement in exports. This has brought a trade 
.surplus at an annual rate of $G868 million in the first 
five months of 1970, compared with an average deficit 
of $C715 million in the past five years. There has 
also been continuing heavy borrowing abroad by companies 
and provincial governments. Last year a large outflow of 
short-term capital limited the increase in the country’s official 
reserves. This year the flow has been inward as American 
and liurodollar rates declined, as C]!anadian investors have 
retreated from battered Wall Street, and as an unidentifiable 
dose of hot money was attracted by the mounting odds on 
a revaluation. C’anada’s official reserves rose by something 


Canadian dollar and other currencies that speculators think fike $1.2 billion in the first five months of this year, to close 


are also undervalued--notably the 8wis.s franc, German mark on $4.2 billion, both figures excluding the allocation of $124 


and Dutch guilder--pressures have not been great. Many million in special drawing rights (SDRs) from the Tnter- 
Oan^an economists, and some Canadian businessmen, have national Monetary Fund. 

beep anxious to remove the widespread belief that According to IMF rules, the Canadian dollar .should he 
QanadaV '^perience of floating rates from 1950 to 1962 kept within a i per cent margin either way of the peg of 

was a failure which no subsequent government would repeat. 92.5, American cents that was fixed m 1962. It should there- 

Thc truth has been very much the reverse : it was the retum fore not be allowed to rise above about 93.4 American cents, 

to a fixed exchange rate 1962 which brought continuing These rules have been deliberately broken. The cost of buying 
trouble for Canadian ecoilGipic poj^^ in the next ci^t ycais.-^^ American dolkrs, and selling Canadian dollars, to keep ihr 
Last Sunday’s dedsioh to waa taken under conditions exchange rate belbw this veiling proved in the end too much 

broadly similar to those of; % in Canada and of 1968-69 for the authorities. A few’weeks ago they made a last-ditch 

in Germany. On| Occasion, the currency was very attempt to replenish the government’s cash balances, by a 
evidently undervalue* a massive inflow of spOdal issue of treafpry fills to raise $€250 million* They 

short-term funds from wfich was on a scale, or also announced a haUTpoint reduction in bank rate, in order 

thieatened to bca)me oir ^ s<^al 4 powers of the to ma]ke Canadian interest rates less attractive. But they 

authorities to contml Tbe;lk^^ the fJahadian dollar did why they i^ould go on pushing against irresistible 

%hfs tirhe has come iii the ifirst place from the Country’s forcesTot*Wer. 
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’ What happens now to the Canadian economy could have 
a decisive effect on current world discussion about exchange 
rate flexibility. A floating exchange rale allows a govern¬ 
ment to manipulate its domestic economic and monetary 
policy without having to worry about the effect on its external 
transactions. It is true that unless the right dt^mestic policies 
are chosen no amount of flexibility in the exchange rate 
can protect a country. During Canada's last pcrk>d of 
floating a central bank governor, wrongly deflating in the 
middle of a rece.ssion, found that he had to contend with 
the added deflationary effects of exchange rate appreciation 
in lesponse to a capital inflow induced by his own high 
interest rates. This floating was then brought to an end in 
ipbj only becau.se a government intent on reflation panicked 
in face of an exchange rat(‘ depreciation induced by its owr4 
policies of fiscal and monetary expansion. 

It has been p]ea.sanl for Canaria to blame the Unit eel 
States for its own inflatkm ; and to say that its^ high 
unemployment, now pei cent, has been brought on b\ 
the anti-inflationary actions which C'anatia has been forced 
to take. 'I'he floating of the (Canadian dollar will allow the 
Canadian aulhoritie.s to handle .some of their j)roblehis ii. 
their own way. Inevitably, tlu* move has been unwelcome 
to exporters and labour leaders \^ho believed that 
the anti-inflation programme had gone fai enough even 
lK*forr the decision to float the dollar. To as.siiage critieisni, 
(he government r]nickly made two leflalirmaiy gestures, tr 
r^ffset the deflationary effects of the nj)valuation. Bank rate 
was rut by another half-point to 7 per cent, and Mr 
Kdgar Benson, the finance minister, promised to .scrap 
his controversial controls on consumer credit. Ht* 
and his fellow ministers have also been able to point out 
that their fight again.st inflation i'*- producing results. 
In the first quartei prices in CCanada rose by only 0.7 
per cent, after having risen by i.fi per cent in the last 
quarter of 1969. 

The le.sson for the I'c'si of the world frtrm Canada's decision 
is that there is a real need for flexibility in exchange rates. 
.Most of the cavilling about it expressed by monetary officials 
this week has been about the way it has been clone -without 
consultation, without a tim<‘ limit, without saving whether 
the Canadian authorities wall intervene, and so on rather 
than that it has been done. And yet this comes at a time 
when the common markta countries are di.^ru.ssing, more 
.seriously than ever befon', a rigid fixing of exchange rates 
betw'een themselves. Canada has a special link with the 
United States. To oul.side observers it might seem sensible 


that their cmrrcncies should be locked in the same way as 
the LtXJ countries envisage cvenutally for their own 
currencies. Yet Canada has realised that fixing its exchange 
rate to its neighbour’s currency has forced it to surrendtu* 
autonomy in domestic policy to American political pressure. 

Superficially, it seemed that w^hen the finance ministers of 
the Six met in \^enice last weekend they came nearer to 
agreement on the outlook for their exchange rates. But 
behind the scenes the differences still remain. They all 
say in public that the aim should be to have full t conomic 
and monetary co-operation by 1980; But in private there is 
fuller recognition than before that, until and unless thert! is 
a convergence t)f ideas on target rates of growth and on 
periTiissibie limits for inflation, resort will have to be made to 
adjustment of paritic.s e^en within the common market. 

The distant horizon for the international monetary system 
is changing shape. The 1960s .«aw' many upheavals, but 
culminated in the .setting-up of the new system of SDRs in 
tlie Iniematioiial Monetarv Fund. It also .saw the zenith 
of the fiollar as the dominant world currency. The 1970s 
have .started with a new fashion for the idea of regional key 
currencies ; and particularly for a Kunjpean currency that 
might one day provide an alternative to the dollar, both as 
a reserve asset and as an intervention currency. It would be 
foolish to think that this is just around the comer. Dr Otmar 
Emminger, deputy gox ernor of the Bundesbank, has said that 
a common Kuiopean currency could probably only conrk^ 
about through a “complete merging of the currencies of the 
common market countries, and through the centralised 
administration of this common currency by a Federal Rcseivc 
Bank of Europe.’' He added : “It will, of course, take some 
lime before we can reach such a state of affairs.^’ .Mr Robert 
Roosa, a former iinder-.secretary at the American 
Tieasury in the Kennedy Administration, has also forecast 
that by 1980 there could be an owrwhelming need for other 
currency facilities to.supplement the dollar, as interchangeable 
currenei(\s in trading and investment settlements. He sees 
a pos.sib]e common currency for the EEC: countrie.s as the 
logical best Marler for this purpo.«e, although for legional 
requirements a more exicn.sive use of the Japanese yen in the 
Ear East, and the evolution of a truly convertible louble in 
the communist group of states. It is a tribute to the very recent 
piogre.ss made in inteinati(maUmonetary co-operation that 
the prospect of such changes is now' being discussed without 
causing any alarm. But these i:leas are still theoretical 
gleams in the eye. In the meantime this week's float shows 
how to get out of the shadow' of tiie niightv dollar. 


The IRC's Done It Again 

Last month it was Rolls-Royce. This month British Leyland gets a £10 million loan from 
the Industrial Reorganisation Corporation. Is the IRC learning at last? 


The flurry of pre-election grants and loans that the Industrial 
Reorganisation Corporation has been making to companies 
has, inevitably, been read as a ploy by the IRC^l to make 
it hard for the Tories to disband it should they wdn the 
election. Sir Keith Joseph has been gunning hard for the 
IRC, on the grounds that it usurps the nbrmal functions 
of the market, and that anything useful which it does now 
could as easily be performed by some agency like the 
Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation, or the 
Finance Corporation for Industry. But there is another, 
perfectly innocent explanation, which is that the IRC has 
for the moment grown disenchanted with the technique of 
rationalising industries, particularly the machine tool industry,, 
through a series of mergers and takeovers that are depres¬ 


singly sirm' to show results, and is experimenting now with 
a new' form of leverage, of which the British Leyland loan 
is the first example. 

The recent IRC loans to Cammell Laird and Rolls-Royce 
were intended to carry the two companie.s over a bad patch. 
It was money the Government would have provided anyway, 
and the IRC w’as merely a machine through which to channel 
it. The British Leyland loan is different. British Leyland is 
one of the bigge.st buyers of machine tools in Britain,.spending 
about £15 million a year on them but importing about 
one-thiid of its requirements. Home orders for machine tools 
happen ,at. the moment to be at an 18-month low. Exports 
exceedeii imports last year by £27 million,, though in the pre- 
. vious two years the net balance W'as nil. But where Germany 
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exports two-thirds of its machine tools production, Britain 
exports only just over oi\^-third, and with falling home orders 
the outlook could be grim. ^ 

The set-back could hardly have been worse timed. The 
IRC has invested money and energy in attempting to put 
the machine tool industry on its feet, it has helped Plessey to 
put together a group incorporating Airmcc and the machine 
tool division of Ferranti. That cost the IRC £;^ million. It 
gave £1.5 million to Marwin and £2,5 million to Hcrbcrt- 
Ingersoll. The latter’s new factory at Daventry for the produc¬ 
tion of advanced machine tools is now running at capacity with 
deliveries of £4.5 million a year, but it is still lasing money, 
needs to be expanded further, and, to cap it, Alfred Herbert 
has already had two financially disastrous years. 

This is the background against which the loan to British 
Leyland has to be judged. The Ministry of Technology did 
try to help out advanced machine tool companies by 
financing a building-for-stocks programme. This was intended 
to tide them over the usual cycles in machine tool orders ; 
it attracted exactly one application and has now bc'en 
slopped. What the IRC is doing instead Is to provide a 
revolving credit with which British Leyland can buy tools 
in a period when it might otherwise have been reluctant to 
do so. Or to be quite crude about it, to buy at home .some 
of that £5 million worth of machine tools a year that it 
would otherwise have imported. The money is relatively 
cheap, 8f per cent for the first £2.5 million (the money can 
only be drawn in instalments), or one-half per cent above the 
IRC’s own borrowing rate from the Government. But it 
is not as cheap as overdraft money. There are strings 
attached to it; the IRC will advance the money only if 
it approves the companies with which British Leyland is 
placing the orders, ie, if it thinks they deserve help. But 
in any one year, IRC-financed orders would account for 
only a portion of British Leyland’s total purchases. 

This is, of course, a distortion of free triidc and an inter¬ 
ference with competition. Bui it is aseless to preund that 
the same thing docs not go on in most other countries, the 
United States included. Apart from lli(‘ Buy America act. 


American companies getting government contracts are 
frequently told what machine tools to use on the job. These 
tend to be the ultra-advanced, and should they give 
trouble, well, the government pays anyway. 

The IRC is. clearly looking on this as a pilot run. After a 
period of often controversial merger-making, it is reverting to 
one of its original functions, that of acting as a broker within 
industry: that is, matching up buyers and sellers and 
oiling the wheels with a little finance on the side. It has 
£50 million of the Government’s original allocation of 
£150 million still in hand. It so happens that this question 
of finding markets for advanced new products is one that 
has greatly exercised the Ministry of Technology and, before 
that, the National Research Development Corporation. The 
failure of British industry to buy new technology once it 
has been developed is the biggest single reason why this 
country lags technically behind the United States. Without 
a space industry, with very little defence production and 
only a vestigial aircraft industry, most of the normal avenues 
for pushing new technology are closed. The IRC has 
conceivably invented a new one. 

The risk is the ever-present one that attends any form 
of govcmnient intervention, the feather-bedding of the 
inefficient. The IRC could—indeed, may already have— 
shut itself into a trap where it encourages the formation of 
groups in industry and then has to lend out money con¬ 
tinuously to other companies in order to channel orders 
through to those groups. The IRC has already said it is 
willing to extend the facilities granted to British Leyland to 
other big machine tool users. This is virtually an invitation to 
companies like General Electric, Reyrolle Parsons, and 
Babcock and Wilcox to conic along with the begging bowl. 
The one protection is that these are all really large companies, 
and if they do not like the tools that the IRC wants them to 
buy, then they will probably turn down the money and not 
buy them ; cash at pci cent is not so attractive that it 
makes up for lumbering your production line with a dud 
automatic, multi-spindle, numerically-controlled grommet 
scrounger. 
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Steel: yet another price rise 
coming ? 


I'he British Steel Corporation Is expected 
to ask for price increases after t.he general 
election, because costs are rising at twice 
the rate estimated when the Government 
allowed a 10 per cent rise in steel in 
January. An increase of 5 per cent, which 
would put £50 million on industry’s 
direct costs and £71^ million on selling 
prices, is likely. The private sector of the 
industry, which accounts for only a small 
proportion of crude output but has a large 
share of the high-pnee special steels, 
^It^ld be pleased to follow any price move 
corporation. 


Two years without further price rises 
were hoped for when the last price rise, 
effective from January 27th, put 10 per 
cent on most steel costs. Now it looks as 
if it will be much nearer a six-month price 
plateau. The last increase, which added 
£100 million to steel users’ direct costs 
and is calculated to have put £140 million 
on to the eventual customers’ bill, was 
apprecia^ily les.s than the BSC calculated 
was really needed, i he 15 per cent the 
BSC first hoped for was trimmed down to 
12 per cent and' then cut, by the Govern¬ 
ment, to 10 per cent. Now/ with the 


BS(”s own unpublished estimate of cost 
jn(Tcase.s .since that time, rising to £50 
million, a further price rite, the third 
since nationalisation in July, 1967, is said 
to 'be inevitable. 

Current costs run to more than £1,200 
million a year, with the largest single slice 
being £650 million for raw materials, fuel, 
and power. Here the largest item is the 
£176 million which goes to the National 
Coal Board for coal and coke, which is 
now scarce world-wide. Ironically, there 
was a 10 per cent rise in the price of coal 
in the same month that steel last went up. 

A 5 per cent rise in steel prices would 
seem, on the ba^is of the figuring now 
before the BSC’s executives, to be neecs' 
sary if they are to contiyiuc to make profits 
at the current rate of £75 million a 
year. A 5 per cent increase would also 
keep British steel cheaper over-the- 
hoard than European steels. But the 
present price margin here would be very 
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The backing of four great 
banks gives us a little 
more flexibility in the area of 
major medium-term 
financing than is perhaps 
customary. 


Western American Bank (Europe) Ltd. 
International Mdirdumt Bankers, 

18 nnsbury Circus, London, B.Ca. 
Tdephonet oi>d38 Teles!88s487 

Westem Aatericsn Bshk (Europe) Ltd., has 
been established by Hambros Bank, 
NadocudBitdiofpeiroit, Security Pkctfic Nsttonid Bank of 
Los Angdes and Wells Fargo Bank of Ebucisoa. 


Wko rediy hpw to 

assess election issues ? Read 



mRMERS! 


As a reader of thf. economist you are already aware of its 
authoritative presentation of views and news about challenging 
subjects of national imponanec. rhe general election merits 
assessment of the issues involved ; and you are now 
offered a unique opportunity to be comprehensively informed by 
writers wj^ live and know politics 52 weeks a year. 

I’he^ Informers are The Economist, Spectator and New 
Statesman. When you read Tho Informers the gossip ends and 
the facts begin from all points of view—left, right and centre. 

£2 OFF A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION ! 

The coupon below makes it simple for you to take advantage of 
thLs offer. You simply'c;o]le(rt SIX such coupons (the one below 
is already your first) : not more than,four from any one of the 
three publications and not more than one from any one issue and 
^*nd them in an envelope to P. L. Gray, y2 Brornplon Road, 
SW3. Coupons will appear in each of the thfee publications 
issued from May 27th to June 2oih. 

You will then rcccKe a voiicher entitling you to 4^2 off a full 
year’s subscription to any one of The Informers. 

NOTE : If you wish to send 12 coupons you will get £2 off each 
of any two of the three publications. (Not more than £2 will be, 
allowed off any one publication.) 

This offer applies to new subscribers only 
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(Tick appropriate nu'niber) 
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in return for whicti 1 .shall receive a VOUCHER 
entitling me to order a year's subscription, at a saving 
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indeed nnles^ the Europeans move 
up l^weett liow and the BSC petting its 
higher prices., 

^ There are forecasts that world steel may 
be atardng a downward movement of the 
cycle hy the end of this year, so this is 
another factor which is pressing Lord 
M^chett to get higher prices while there 
is still a boom market. 

Tlie last price increase v^as penuitted 
oh condition that the BSC mounted a 
n^ot ; cost tutting programme and also 
shibiniued its results to the Commission 
on ^Industry and Manpower. But while 
the co^t cutting is going ahead there can 
be no question of reference to GIM in 
the immediate future, if only because the 
general election meant that the bill setting 
the CIM up had to be scrapped. 

If a Conservative government is 
returned on June i8th it can be expected 
to take a tougher line witli BSC prices 
than a Labour one—if only because a 
Tory government would be reluctant to 
have as one of its, first decisions the 
approval of higher prices by a state 
industry. Yet in some ways a right-wing 
government would force a much tougher 
commercial policy on to Lord Melcliett. 
This is because the BSC\s present long- 
terni structural plans to buy up a number 
of small, private-enterprise firms making 
high-profit steels would not he allowed, 
and the state managers would have to 
confine themselves to their present limits. 

Cammell Laird 


Odd way to run It 


A radical reorganisation of the Cammell 
Laiid group, which was rescued from 
collapse by the Government a few weeks 
ago, was announced on I'hursday by the 
company itself and the Industrial 
Reorganisation CiSrporation. There are 
two striking things about this. One is the 
far-reaching management shake-up, 
including the appointment as chief 
executive and managing director of a man 
who has had no previous executive 
experience in an industrial company. I’his 
is Mr John Gardiner, aged 34, who was 
for five years Lex of the Financial Times. 
He has spent the past twt) years as a 
senior executive of the IRC itself. He will 
have as his chairman a former deputy 
chairman of British Petroleum, Mr 
Maurice Banks, who has recently l>cen 
running a government committee. 

Tlie choice of Mr Gardiner will be 
called itnaginative by some people, and 
risky by others. His financial experience 
may help hhn to introduce into Cammell 
Laird the financial control it has lacked. 
Tbis lack control has piayed[ a bijg part 
in the deterioration which—had it not 
been for the over-generous support of the 
Governmeiit~*-would have led to its dowrj- 
fali. Mr CiSardiner was-^nmng the IRC's 
investigation pf Cammell Laird. 

1 'his liaises the second issue. Thursday’«. 
^hnpuncjenierrt says virtually nothing 
tne i^pyard, which- , yet tnt», 


reorgani.sed ; the Government’s 
cern to date .seems merely to have to 
prevent- it from shutting down xh ,die 
middle of an election campaign. .In the 
same .spirit of clearing in-trays and tidying 
away embarrassing loose ends, the 
Government has within the past few days, 
got Cammell Laird t<i agree to take over, 
through one of its aircraft .subsidiaries, 
the remnants of the Government-owned 
Beagle aircraft busine.ss, which the 
Govermnent had decided to shut before 
it decided to have the election this month. 
Beagle owed Caininell Laird a lot of 
money. 

riie group is .selling half its shipyard 
shares to the Public Trustee, who will hold 
them on the shipyard workers’ behalf. One 
detects a feelixig tliat the group i.s now 
likely to wash its hands of the yard. The 
arrangement could vet work out to be 
))ackdoor nationalisation of the worst sort, 
without proper financial control. Alter- 
ivatively, the shipyard could be earmarked 
for the .same kind of management shake-up 
as the main group, with the Public Trustee 
demanding the introduction of the finan¬ 
cial control that is now lacking, 'riieoreti- 
l ally, there is no reason why the yard 
should not now be profitalrle. It is getting 
the money to pay for £8 million of los.ses 
on contracts it took at the wrong prices. 
Maj(3r customers have agreed to take 
orders elsewhere, leaving the vard one of 
the few in the world able to (juote early 
delivery in a sellers’ market. If tliat does 
not rescue the group, nothing will. 

Cars 

The fun bug 
cometh 


Motorists who are short of cash sometimes 
.settle for a new car tJiat is one wheel 
short, in v)ther words those sturdy Hulfe 
three-wheel prcxlucts of the Reliant motor 
company. But this week the youngest 
sector of motorists, the 17 to 23 year-mds, 
liave been given a three-wheeler with a 
difference. The name of the Bond Bug hasi 
been tailored, like the shape and the price 
of the car, to what Reliant hopes are the 
tastes and tlic needs of those who are 
trying to get as mucJi kick and mileage, 
out of their first pay packets as possible. 

'Phe Bug can touch over 70 mpli, but 
speeds nearer 60 mph are recohiiiiended 
by tlK).se older drivers wlio gone 

Bond Bugging. I’he glass fibre body comes 
on'ly in one colour, but unlike Henry 
Ford's black, the only Bug colour is bright 
tangerine. And the price is ’a little stce^r 
than a Model T cost, a top price of £oa8 
for the de lukest three wheeled There is a 
special hire purchase scheme which 
nut only purchase of the car but insuiratiiet; 
road licence and a twb years’ wanufijfy (dr 
24,000 miles of driving), 50 it wifi be 
interesting to see if Reliant a 

new cat buying puyk lOr, 

so ^|^,c^a'il,'hu:t ' 

inafiS^tur^n of bjgger ; 

threi? latest indicators on the car indUWhy 



Fewer wheels efe mOre fan 


.show that it is still running well below the 
level which its Neddy had set it. 

Registration of new cars in April 
only 2.5 per cent above last year’s 
dcpres.sed figures. Production in the first 
three months of the year was 11 per cent 
less than, in the previous quarter, with 
exports down by 13 per Cent. And sales of 
new cars on hire purchase in May were 
up by on'ly 2,1 k) 0 on the 22,000 total of a 
year ago. At this rate it will be surprising 
if the industry can hit anything like the 
mihunuin estimate of 1,250,000 sales on 
the home market which tlie Neddy says, 
w’ithout producing too much evidence, is 
v"ital for the industry’s health. 


Power 

American change 
of heart 


Reyrolle Parsons may he on to a good 
thing in its joint venture with the North 
American. Rockwell Coiporation to sell 
turbines and generators in the United 
States, Or it may be on to nothing at alP 
Xoitb American Rockwell claims that 
American electrical power utilities are 
anxious' to have an alternate .supplier to 
the Westingliouse and American General 
Electric giants, but if they are, their 
change of heart is recent. 

.Ameri<^an utilities have traditionally 
resisted buying nan.-Anierican equipnieritj^ 
even wlien it was cheaper and of better 
quality than that offered by Westlnghotise 
and General Electiric.' The major excep¬ 
tion over the years has lieen tlie Tennessee 
V'alley Authority, the / United Statei^ 
government-owned power comparpy, whiefi' 
is required by law to give contracts to thV 
lowest bidder on many items,. OtherwiW, 
the close ties between the American, 
.manufacturers and the utilities haw 
to keep nxost foreign, companies 
out Parsons itself has not made a sale to 
the United States since 1959 and that .was 
to the TVA. 

If North American Rockwell tP 'r^ht, 
the Joint venture company sho]^ be sell¬ 
ing enough equipment in United 
States in three or jour years to justify the 
establishing of manufacturing operations. 
Eventuatiy, it is hoped, the joim comj^ny 
will* take about an eighth of the American 
iiiarketi worth, over’ '£100 miHibn by 
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Already Parsons is planning to increase 
the capacity of its Newcasl^ 

50 per cent. North/|||(^ierican '^Rockwell 
manufactures no conventional generating 
equipment but through its Atomics Inter¬ 
national Division is developing a fast 
breeder nuclear power reactor. Twenty- 
four Aiiierl^ah utilities are joining in the 
breeder programme and together they 
represent ^.more than one-fourth of 
America’s electric generating capacity. 
North Ammcjah Rockwell should be close 
enough to these 24 utilities to know what 
they want. Anyhow, the joint venture 
company will cost North American Rock¬ 
well and Reyrolle Parsons only about 
$i million each in its first phase, small 
change in this league. 

National savings 

Waking up 


'fhe national savings movement is 
gradually waking up to the fact that unless 
it offers competitive interest rates people 
will simply take their money elsewhere. 
So it ha> upped the rate (»n the 
National Savings Bank investment 
accounts from 7 to yi per cent. This rate 
will also be available on tl\e trustee 
savings banks’ special investment depart¬ 
ments, though a month’s notice will be 
needed. 

At the* riioment y\ per cent is not bad ; 
ordinary bank deposit accounts pay only 

per cent, and tax has to be paid on both. 
After tax for a standard rate taxpayer the 
National Savings Bank deal means 4.4 per 
cent, admittedly not enough to beat in¬ 
flation at its present rate, but pos.sibly a 
wiser investment tliaji stocks and shares 
at the moment. Still, so long as building 
society rates do not come down—and 
there \s little reason, to believe that they 
will in the near future—their f) pei cent 
tax-free return .still looks more atti active. 

The new 7! per cent rate is not a very 
expensive nu»ve‘ for the National Savings 
liank unless it brings new .savers flooding 
into it. In March £260 million was 
invested in its investment accounts, against 
£1,500 million in the ordinary accounts. 
Ai?d interest on ordinary accounts is only 


2J per rent (tax free). 

In view of last years net loss on the 
amount remaining invested in national 
savings, the Chancellor in his Budget 
speech made provision to vary that 7^ per 
cent rate (which up to then was fixed by 
law) when it seemed convenient. It has 
not been convenient up to now becaitse 
this can only be done at the beginning of 
the savings banks' financial year, which 
liappens to be in winter. But some action 
may well be taken then. Sir Robert 
Bellinger, who has just succeeded Sir 
Miles Thomas as chairman of the National 
Savings Committee, is already on record 
as saying that “ the pace of change has 
forced a competitive element into the 
incentives to save, and whether we relish 
it or not, we must compete or gradually 
lose our sliare of the market." 

Amenitjf 

The real choice 


More than 1500 replies to the amenity 
game in die bank holiday issue of Thr 
Economist hav^e been analysed by Social 
and Community Planning Research, 
which devised the game in a more refined 
form ftir the Ministry of Traasport. A 
further 200 late answers will be usexl to 
help to build a national picture of the 
envinuinient. Economist rcader.s rated 
thei] homes rather well compared with 
the weightings given in the test ; even for 
factors like noi.se and fumes, on which 
they placed special importance. Their 
average journey time to work was only 
42 minutes, compared with a median one 
hour u.sed in the game. Only wlicn it 
came to traffic in the shopping centre and 
as a iiazat'd to pedestrians did readers 
think they were worse (>11 than average. 

The figure of £2,000 chosen for the 
game meant, for our more affluent 
readers, accepting an average cut in 
standards amounting to y] per cent of 
their existing level. Even .so readers still 
.sought to reduce noise and fumes, while 
for three other variables (pedestrian 
safety, traffic in .shopping centre, and 
travel time to work) they were prepared 
to accept only marginal cuts in existing 



Amenity is where you find it 

standards. As trade-offs they offered 
sharp cuts in non-business travel. The 
drop in standards were : 

per cent 

Walking time to park 80 

Travel time for Sunday outing 76 

Travel time for evening outing 63 
One of the most important mdic.ators 
that can be obtained from a game of 
this kind is people’s “ .satisfactiort ratio.” 
A high ratio .shows people are willing to 
pay a premium for that sort of amenity, 
or were dissatisfied with the level they 
have now. Or both. A score of 0.7 implies 
that readers have reduced the standara to 
correspond exactly to the need to reduce 
total value from £3,000 (the median for 
the existing position) to £2,000. A score 
above 0.7 means that standards have been 
cut by a lesser extent and vice versa. The 


results are : 

Noise from traffic i.i 

Fumes from traffic i.i 

Pedestrian safety 0.9 

Time to work 0.9 

Shopping centre traffic 0.8 

Parking at shops 0.5 

Parked vehicles on .street 0.5 

Walk to park 0.4 


Travel time for Sunday outing 0.4 
Travel time for evening outing 0.3 
Our thanks to all those readers who took 
part. 


KEY indicators 

THE BRIT ISH ECONOMY 
HSEf^ves 

Ub £3 mn to £1,163 mn. 

BANK ADVANCES 

Up by £110 mn, of which 90% is probably 
in this private sector. 

OAR PRODl/CnON 
Significantly roducod by atTnees. 


MACHINE TOOLS 

Home orderi et .their lowest for eighteen 
But expert orders now 44% of 
total order book. 
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"0bBS:0uf'0^pr'e yog, o^iioBs 


» prolki1%' ^ diffi^dt Pr^fqi^or iias no for^ 

'jind pfciyalive pijodcn^ advanced for enriching j(^ con^nt <btt^' 4 ii .Article 

'< ; :i|id£lstiial aoeleticg. And me move advanced jpublished by ffae H^rmrd Review 

V/ imc iQdety f]|e:nM»re adi^pced the bore- of Janti^-F^uary, 1968, hfe. outlincd the 
The eniiid. Starts with the job ,but' changes he as: always looking to' make; 


aAects every facet of life. Everyone knows 
, this but industrial leaders generally avoid 
the isstie and for a good reason. Until 
no one has had a solution, 
r Professor Frederick Herzberg, an Amcri- 
; \ca^ bsnavioural psychologist, not only has 
He claims a proven' cure, **job 
ehtilchment/* and throughout great parts 
f '-pf the, mdustrial World he is bSng hailed 
’^^,as a .prephei in hi^ own time. Controversy 
. still jpjirrounds his name in some quarters 
hut this is oply to be exp^tedwhen a man 
makes such sweeping criticisms as he does. 

Professor Hereby .holds that industry 
as a whole has never learned to motivate 
pcbpie» It has relied on moving them, 
offering more money, better working condi¬ 


tions, shorter hours, more generous fringe letters d< 
benefits, in othCT words, a tugger carrot, nnivereitv 
or as Professor Heis^rg would put it: “ Til 
give you more of my jellybeans if you will 
. do more lor me. It’s bribery^mass i;„u p-of 
bribery.” l^s approach may work in cQucrvisio 
bas^k^mdiMltrUt'iipderi^ where the worker’s 
an^g^ w nwer far fropn Ws ™ „wn l«tc. 
but as he and his Society advance the less ingtheco 
important these become. Previous material * 

. gains will be taken for granted. The and^ cnci 

employer niust offer more and more to develop h 
move the employee less and Jess. ^^^^01 

j Emplpyere; have generally overlooked (jther 
I ' man’s other needs, which relate ” . . . tO ^bo 

that unique human characteristic, the and mora 
’^;^^'lily to achieve and. through achievc- 
' :': "m.cht,“ to eKperience psychological growth. \ 

The stimuli for the growth <nceds are tasks rented I 
j that induce growth : in the Industrial set- students, 
dng die^ are the joh rogren/. Contrariwise, one foim 
the- ^stinpiii -inducing pain-ayoidance ^ 

behaviour arc found in the }ob environ- f"hough 
nient” Freed off jaigon, this means a 'job 
must be worthwhile in itself. If it isn’t, . ^ 

, the worker will be bored ho matter what compl, 

^ the fringe benefi'ts. ^ fty an m*] 

Professor Heizberg |pve« full credit to 
, the importance of salary, hours, and hmitanon 

;' w^ing conditions fiut he Iconsiders them^ 
hygiene ” that has little to do rwith 
j:?to0tivatioii. They must be provided or . w 

■; the. employee will become unhappy but i**'bs. 

^.: /' they, ha^ power to make him happy. 

- he think mqch of the various For all 

^ propjsaaAa of other psycholb^sts /or on in the 

-imprgj^iiig ipduserial relation^ such hs widc-swce 

, *';^pia^cip|it^^ ^ These may world is 

. ^Cmical 

\ )' thca^ are al^emed with changing behavfpur, mixing its 
'■ t)V}ihai^"Agutdtudej^ ” But attitudes don't . Herzbcig, 

...ebangO bjehaviburj'" bkhaviour changes its empl 

Herzberg, whose Uxvderon 

home, is 'Case W.estern Reserve beginning 

Univdrsity,, but'/wly> the world , collar wO 

expoundiotjf diooricaf recently, some 'jobsarift 
441 .British business cxcoutivbs paid £0^ improved; 
each to h^ar him speak for «a day at a . have prb| 
lAUidDn hotel. Some dkedurives oatn^med were star 


changes he as: always looking to' make; 
removing some controls while retaining, 
accountability ; increauiing the account¬ 
ability of an individual for his owm work ; 
jpving a> person a complete unit of work; 

. granting additional authority, to an 
^ employee; making reports directly avail¬ 
able^ to,the man himself rather than to the 
supervisor; introducing new and more 
difficult tasks not previously handled, and 
as.s^ning Individuals specific or specialised 
tasks, enabling them to become experts. 

Most of these, principles were applied by 
Professor Herzberg in an early experi¬ 
mental project at American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co, the first corporation to 
become enthusiastic about his ideas. The 
project concerned answering stockholders’ 
letters, done for the most part by young, 
university-cdvicated women who, despite 
close supervision, were doing an indifferent 
jobc Morale was poor and staff turnover 
high. Professor Henifocrg did away with most 
supervision—letters were sent out without 
being checked—made the girls sign their 
own letters (instead of the supervisor sign¬ 
ing the cor])orate treasurer's name), allowed 
the girls to determine their own work loads 
and encouraged individual women to 
develop into experts on particular aspects 
of the company; they were then consulted 
by other women on matters they knew 
most about. The increase in performance 
and morale was noteworthy. 

Since these experiments, carefully docu¬ 
mented by Professor Heraberg and his 
.students, the job enrichment movement in 
one foim or another ha.s spread to almost 
every major American coxpora'tioii>, 
although in many case.s Professor lierzberg 
feels his ideas are being debased. ” It’s 
often a big smokescreen for incompetence,” 
he complains. “ You can’t motivate me to . 
By an aitplane: 1 don’t know how.” He is 
quick to admit that his ideas have their 
limitations: not every job can be enriched. 
Nor docs every worker want his job 
enriched, although this is no problem: 

" Everyone complains about Mickey Mouse 
jieybs. We can find Mickey Mouse people 
'to do them.” 

For all the job enrichmt^nt activity going 
on in the United iStates, probably the most 
wide-sweeping company programme in the 
‘ worief, is being undertaken by Imperial 
^emical Industries here in Britain. ICI, 

. mixing itspWn ideas with those of Professor 
Herzberg, aims at eprichii^ the jobs of 
its employees, all ioo;ooq of them. 
Uxvder one progremme, Just stiurted at the 
beginning of tb^jear, ICU’s 46,000 white- 
collar vreifk^ are investigating how their 
jobs aref being^done and how they might be " 
improved;the" factory floor, matters 
. have pidgres^l furthc*. Pilot programmes 
were staitcid Several ytars ago and a new 



mat Professor Herab^i^'a ^rf<nmanoa: „ sebme, Called tbc^)Vd6kly Staff Agreement, 

.uninspired and wondered ff he himself ' was drawn up.'lne scheme, already esritl^ 


lacked motivation. Later, the professor skid . 

>Jhe was just tired frohn tod’anu^.travelipA ’ increased 

'too many.speejQbcs. ^ 


lialicd ih, plAht^ covering i8,uoo jpf lCl*s 


Honberg: prophet for some 

freedom and responsibility than traditiom;fj| ' 
managers would dream possible. ICl cor¬ 
porate management is completely com¬ 
mitted to it and hopes to have most 
factory-floor employees working under its 
provisions by the end of this year. Allbough 
often confused with productivity agree¬ 
ments, the Weekly Staff Agreement 
is a completely different kind of project. 
Professor Herzberg di.smisscs productivity 
agreements as Just more jellybeana 

At ICl Fibres, in Gloucester, the first 
sizeable plant where the Weekly Staff 
Agreement was tried, the scheme has the 
enthusiastic support of almost d\e„ entire 
work force, plus shop stewards^ sujrervisors 
and plant management. The scheme went 
into effect early in 1968 and the plant’s 
uperacions improved almost bnmediately. 

“ From the way they gO on UPW, it's their 1 
factory, not just a place where they come 
10 work,” one supervisor rays. And a 
wizened production worker, a 
veteran of the industry, commetvts; ^*Thcy 
tell us we’re turning out 20 per cent mom 
than we used to but it doem’t seem like 
any more.” Work levels arc no tbng^ ", 
pegged to the lowest commpn denon^^tdr 
as they were under the pre\ 4 ous incqlmyes 
scheme. Instead, a work group sell the 
level it thinks reasonable for most gronp ^ 
members. While almost all quality ^ 

checks have been abolished, and tbe ptini^ 
tive sanctions that formerly with 

them, quaHty has remained good. 

^For Geoffrey Gilbertson, Id’s coi^ratc 
4^|Miiel manager, new scheme it not 
‘^roi^sout industry there is’':tl|e 
ih^el diat industrial work is no Rmgor. 
imij^rtant, Mr Gilbertson says. As ^ resul.t*^ 
many workers change j(^ Ir^uttotly*' ‘ 

” They are looking for someithjM^^i. ' 
don’t ^know what if Mr Cpbcitioh^^, 
rays. “I myself befievc they are 
for a worthwhile ;w^ ro spoim. thdr , 

IciV'WeeUy suffjjkmwwcnt h ;; 

'help them, in their v. 
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Oil: North Sea breakthrough 

....„ , , 


Western Europe has now got a major 
sK^urce of oil on its own doorstep, in the 
shallow' North Sea. The announcement on 
Tuesday that a ‘'giant oilhcld " had been 
proved in the Norwegian sector more 
than confirms early estimates, which 
were so heartening that the oil industrv 
found them difficult to swallow. By 
finding oil running at the rate tyf 10,000 
barrels a day from sands which are 
estimated to be 700 feet deep and covering 
40 sqpare kilometies, the Phillips oil 
company has given the green light to 
the other groups exploring for oil in the 
North Sea. If the Phillips find, which 
on current estimates contains enough 
crude oil to power Britain for 18 months, 
is found to be a solitary reservoir then 
it will be the first example of this in the 
history of world oil exploration. 

Some 55 per cent of the revenue from 
the PhiJlips find will go to the Norwegian 


government in taxes and royalties, but 
the oil is unlikely ever to be landed on 
Norway's shores. I'hree countries, Britain, 
Denmark and west Germany, are all 
round about 200 miles from the 
Ekofisk oil find, and it will be economic 
attractions that will determine to which 
Phillips channels its pipehne. As Phillips 
owns a refinery which processes 5 million 
tons a year at Billingham on I'eesside, 
Britain’s east coast might seem the obvious 
spot. There are, however, a number of 
reasons why Phillips is deliberately fledg¬ 
ing its bets. With two more exploratory 
wells to be dug and then development 
platforms to be built, all part of an 
exploration-exploitation plan costing 
Phillips £i()o million, it will he late 
August before it is absolutely clear just 
how much oil is where. B\ that time not 
only will the British general election fie 
over, and questions of changes in regional 


investment be less i|ht:eHain thkn 

they arc at iM'esent, but Phillips's Euro¬ 
pean partners in the Norwegian 6pei^#tibn 
will have been able to sound ouf'.'the 
continental European marketing possibili¬ 
ties. For although Phillips is the largest 
single shareholder (36.96 per cent) in a 
four-company group, the others, Belgium's 
Petrofina (30 per rent), Italy's A^p 
(i3.(»4 per cent) and the Fraheo- 
Norwegian Pctronord group ( 4 o“jpi^r,t:jen^), 
all have close links with their various 
national governments. 

Britain is badly placed to get the 
Phillips oil for two reasons. One is that 
Phillips has no petrol stations in Britain. 
The Other is that Phillips processes 
petrochemicals in 35 places round Europe, 
and the return on this activity in Britain 
is not particularly high. Re-export is 
expensive and ' must face tarijffe'^ which 
could be obviated by building In Gerniany 
or the Benelux countries,' where th^ is 
an effident ethylene grid, system. ' 

Oil traces have been found in the 
British .sectors .the North Sea, but ijo 
commercial-size find has happened, 
although theDutch have struck oil at the 
rate of 2,000 barrels a dayi* thanks to 
another American-owned rig, But later 
this week the British Governmifcnt k to’ 
announce further exploration concessions 
for the oil-potential areas stretching from 
the Scottish nofth-east coast over (to the 
rich Norwegian sector. Tfie fact, ^ which 
has not bieert announced by leither the 
Government or the companies cdhcerned, 
that both Shell and Bp refused to apply 
for the exploration licences ih the irish 
Sea^ which were due to be announced thi.s 
Friday, suggests not only that they are 
I'eluctant to accept the new Goveitiment 
ruling that either the Gas Counerl or the 
National Goa] Board should be takjen as 
partners, but that they are Confident or 
hopeful of^^jfidmg oH off Scotland. 

It is Uit too early' to speculate wliat 
global changes in oil supply and demand 
the Nhrtk Sea hiay presage, ^he oil 
comf^nies hasten to emphasise that the 
pateiinly low transport costs lof crude, from 
such finds must be balanced with the 
much more expensive exploitation costs. 
But the target figure below whkih the 
^iBips p 4 f 1 tiei^hip is aimiii^ Ctj^e^nt 
iome a barrel And it 

has -found ^^ most rnSu-fce,title in 
the woiid gt present, as. % jis low in 
poljution-clieatii^ 

Middle Eastern crude.Tbe problem 0^ ^e 
Norway Tretf^,, lA g^oleglcal fault ^Which 
creates a seab^ chasm just off the 
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Norwegian coast, must be balanced 
against this. And, liesid^ that, the 
Norwegian market is so siiiafll and its 
geography so dtfBcult tliat it is expected 
the Norwegians will f^ket their pride 
along with their new oil revenue. 

If the North Sea proves to be wliat 
some prophets are claiming, “ a second 
Alaska/* then things would become very 
different. Especially for the British 
energy industry, still managing to protect 
the ^oal mine.s at home by taxes on 
non-indigenous fuels. But until then .the 
oilmen are determined not to rate the 
Xortli Sea higher than pleasantly, Init 
not astonishingly, good newa. 


France 


Glitter, glitter 


Paris 

FVencIunen lioard more gold tlian the 
rest of Europe put together and they 
still think in terms of “ la l 3 elle ter re ” 
rather than holding paper securities. Eight 
per cent of them now own second hr)mes 
compared with i per cent of the British, 
and when a recent poll asked Fienchrnen 
what they would do with future savings 
Bo per cent said tiiey would buy land. 

With stock markets behaving in their 
present fashion, this is understandable, hut 
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the finance minister, M. Valery Giscard 
d*Estaing, has been try'ing to persuade the 
French to change their savings habits. 
The raw statistics are tliat, excluding land, 
the French save less than 9 per cient of 
their earnings after tax, as against 21 per 
rent by the Japanese. I'iie rate has been 
dropping. In the first quarter of this year 
deposits in savings accounts exceeded with¬ 
drawals by Fr^.;^ billion. 

Not that the French aren’t savers. They 
are. A peasant without running water in 
his house may be the owner of a produc¬ 
tive vineyard and saving to buy the one 
next to it. But, instead of putting his 
money t(j work for the good of the 
economy (and to earn interest for himself), 
he puts gold louis in the mattress. One 
expert has figured that if all the money 
spent privately in France on gold was 
invested constructively it would be pos¬ 
sible to build 300,000 homes or 6,000 
kilometres of autoroute. Even the mutual 
funds into which some Frenchmen are 
being tempted these days have half their 
investments in foreign securities. 

M. Georges Pompidou, the' president, 
recently sitid that the French have learnt 
about economics only by accident. This 
may be true, which is all the more reason 
why the government’s programme of 
exhortation is not enough. Its economic 
council has suggested that guarantees be 
given against monetary erosion (the cost 
of living went up 0.5 per cent last month). 
M. Giscard d'Estaing is against a tie-up 
between purchasing power and interest 
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rates. What he does see is some kind 
of regulation to favour smsdl family 
savings, espeei^ly those in the savings 
banks in which the majority of Frenchmen 
hold accounts. 

Other groups are thinking in terms of 
increased equity investment. One sugges¬ 
tion is that stocks in companies be sold 
in department stores and supermarkets, to 
get across the idea that anyone can invest, 
not just those high up the financial ladder. 
I'his is all very well, but the poor need a 
different investment product to the rich. 
The French cou}d much to bring equity 
investment within the reach of the 
ordinary man by encouraging ,a properly 
controlled mutual fund industry and by 
allowing insurance companies to invest 
more freely in ordinary shares. 


Le Monde _ 

Growing worldly 
wise 


Paris 

I'he abbey of Royaumont is to be the 
.scene of an unusual industrial conference 
this weekend : the staff of Lc Monde, 
who between them own 49 per cent of 
the paper’s .share capital, are meeting to 
discuss the theory and practice of workers’ 
participation. 7 'he present structure has 


Aswan: how not to 

The Aswan dam, high on the Nile, is 
universally considered to have been a suc¬ 
cess, but many of its social and economic 
benefits are being undermined by a .savage 
and unprcdlcted ecological backlash. 

The biggest change caused by the dam 
has been the creation of J.akc Nasser, which 
stretches for 4,500 square kilometres where 
there was once little but arid desert. 'I’his 
lake, which is still filling up, ha.s suddenly 
become the breeding ground for bilhar/ia, 
the dangerous human parasite. The parasite 
is. carried by a water snail which is itself 
Jiarmless but which has begun to appear 
in almost plague proponions in the 
lake and along the many miles of new 
irrigatjon canals. The parasite larvae are 
bbm in the snail and swim about in the 
water until they attach themselves to a 
, human and become embedded in the liver 
or bladder. 

Bilhaizia has always been one of Africa’s 
coi^otiest diseases and n is estimated that 

?b million people arc currently suffering 
rom it. (this number is now sharply 
on the increase. The disease is seldom 
fatal though it does seriously shorten life. 
Farm workers using the new irrigation arc 
[ all likely to haibour the par^te. Attempts 
were beui|; made to wipe ou|t the snail 
with chemicals but this does not sem 
V to have had much effect "and rhe snails, 
once established in Lake Nasier, will be 
' almost imposs^e to eradicato^ 

The w(!^ing of the dam Itself has aim 
* becii thfeaicn^ by eco(ogical change. This 


do it 

time the bogy i.s the phenomenal growth 
of a familiar pest quaintly christened water 
hyacinth by a well-meaning missionary. 
This weed, unknown in the lake a few years 
ago, Boats in patches that can be measured 
by the square mile. It clogs the surface 
destroying the hopes for a fertile inland 
fishery or for an attractive tourist amenity. 
Worse than that, the weed threatens one 
of the key purposes of the dam. Evapora¬ 
tion through the leavc.s of the hyacinth 
is very much faster than from the .surface 
of the lake itself. 

But the most visible ecological upset 
has occurred many miles from the dam 
itself in the fishing grounds of the Nile 
delta. Five years ago there was a regular 
catch landed of around 18,000 tons of 
sardines a year. Today the industry is 



bankrupt, hundreds of fishermen are 
unemployed, and boats lie idle. Last year’s 
catch was just 500 tons. The rich 
nutritional silts that used to flow down the 
Nile are now caught in the dam upstream 
and the fish have moved off to richer 
feeding grounds. Even rhe catches of fresh 
water fish carefully built up over the past 
ten years have dwindled away. 

The last but not least ecological change 
is that sea water has begun backing up 
the Nile, no longer kept l^ck by the full 
flow of the fiver. Large areas of the delta 
itself, once renowned as the most fertile 
soil in the world and the bread basket of 
the Roman Empire, are being made sterile 
by deposits of salt washed up by the sea. 
In the past this marine erosion was kept 
under control by the 140 million tons of 
new silt that was carried down the river 
each year. Most of this is now trapped 
at Aswan. 

Started 10 years ago under Rtissifui 
guidance and finance, the dam is now 
genrrating 400 megawatts of electric, power 
and irrigating 1.3 million acres of desert. 
But in view of its harmful side effects it 
is hardly surprising that in the Ceylonese 
clextions Mrs Bandaranaike should have 
opposed an even bigger project for the 
^Mahaweli Ganga. Here too there have been 
Russian experts, this time in a United 
Nations team, but the finance ts by the 
World Bank. Little seems to be known 
about, the likely effects of ^1,000 
million project on the thin laycff ,0^ ^ 
.soil in much of the area ihten^d to 
be irrigated. Vet Ceylotnls . riven are 
rmtorioiwy |>rozke f^dlpg* 
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lih'die maze of the City there are many y^ays of 
atiranging corporate 
compUcatcd opei;atji$|ili. ,%fc,as'. 
aeed to find Hie blror #ay, ~ 

Itving’s iatemationai banking specialists cim 
cater for your current (M* long term needs. WbaHiar 
it be in the operation of a current account, ti«ip> 
actions in foreign exchange, or eurocurrency lot^ 
to finance your worki^,. capital or esinii^to 
requirements. 

Let Irving be your gu^itT yoii’ll.flnd ft a better wiiy 

Irving CompanI(^ 


36-38 CORNHILtJife.C.3.TEL (^-626 Q%1 
ONE WALL STR^, NEW 




Let living beycxr guide 
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diUTSfANDIMG GROWTH 
0 ^^ g^SyULOPIVieNTlN 1969 
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' -I' I ' , 

''ItiRI^Tiitention to sook ooiitinu^us grwwth in earnings, 
divi<ftijitGi[|.ind assets per ^Rle... tllie|>r^pects for an 
i n te wi diiOwal trading organisationfiaye riidver been brighter' 


mUeiit poWU'^l^^oni t)i« Statement of the Chair- 

: ■-"‘■#4'^R0FITg.Alil»’DIVIDEND 

^f<ig0ifi^t|pEiition for the y^or ended a 1st Decetiiber, lOdO 
Idhoitaml^p )n;|lU5,000 a(i^in«t £8fl2,0()0 for the previous yoar* 

iiiihoriit>' interests there remains a 
net profit Inr tSe period attilhiitable to shareholders of itr86,000, 
(18683 Board hdii reeoniiiiended an Interim Divk 

dend of for Idd^anyditis hot intended tOreoonmiend 

.fdither pay^Sj^t hkTQhpapt ofUtiKtyw 

f^jtl^UISITIONS 

i^rite.^e< yjeaf ilire' aiaqM(r6dv]^4 1 ^* B. Willcox &, Co, Limited, 
.MIHiw Limited and Aalli Australia 

lHy« Limited, Wf investment in The 

Jute MlliiiXJofnpany Limited^m Pakistan whidi has an excellent 
, record for laying oonsistently-increasing dividends. 

IIALLI SROTHCM |JRADIMG> GROUP 

fllbjl^^neipal membi^ of is HalU Brothers & Coney 

I^Wthd, wiiien Is pOa of the ’v^^qd^.le^ding nierclwnts and broken 
^;ta^. •oottoiv; This oompiMniM^^ a very' good year in 1069 
'1 j^mising. ^lli Willcox 

JE, B Limited. Ttita ^^nipany will 

1^0 eo^iid^hlii^le savings in overhead and 
Rmlppm and & ti^!teading tlie ra#)iite com|)afiy 

^ith eqmsMlerable pr08)lieclft for futiirr 

ox.aL'aRoup ;. 

Vllle ^ extend our inteiesta in carpet distribn^ in 

Auttpe^kjt'WA iaiid to dispose of OXlio]. (India) Private 

^ Mankets and yam, and,has oom-' 
wHh the traditiOTial business of tl^ Gjrod^ 
oomikmtes did well in i960 and arh 1^- 

Wf:' >• ■l#.'.-****^* osoup 

improved tremendously. 
itw^PimutierV 1060, the group has been rcr 


If'ha^ been improved tremendously. 
muberV-1069, the group has been rcr 


' ,.?jv ‘ ^ 


organised and the focal point of the operations has been moved 
to Australia. This has resulted in the release of surplus funds in 
that country which has enabled us to make a successful bid for 
74 rent" of Sheet Metal Holdings l^imited. This company is 

complementary to Millars in its services to tlie building industry 
and being (piotod on the Perth Slock Exchange provides a useful 
.vehicle for further expansion in Australia. 

RALLI AUSTRALIA GROUP 

Tills company is looking forward to k record year in 1070 and to 
' b year in which a number of old premises will be disposed of at 
aittractive prices and more economic low cost sites developed. 

EXCITING OUTLOOK 

It is the intention of the Board to seek continuous growth in 
earnings, dividends and assets' per share. It is also our intention 
to develop and grow on clearly defined lines based on sound com¬ 
mercial and geographical logic. We believe tfiat the prospects for 
/ an international tmding or^mpisation have never be^ brighter. 
Our business is concentrated mainly on areatt of natural 
growth such as Australia. It is the addition of our expertise and 
enthusiasm to this natural growth that makes the foture of the 
Companv so exciting. 

EXCELLENT PROFIT AND 
DIVIOEltD FORECASt 

The Board - has already forecast that pibfits in 
taxation but after minority interests, will be atjeast 
low range and £2,500,000 high range showing anJoeimMe fo 
eamingO per share of 26 per cent on the lower figure ana 40 per 
cent an tlie higher figure. As already announced ft 1$ our initentjem ^ 
to pay an incfeased dividend of 50 per cent for the 'year ending 
Blst December. 1070. ' , 

THE FORDHAM 
INVESTMENT GROUP 

^nce the publication bf the Annual Report, and your 

^ gnmpany has made an offer t6 aequke,T|ie Fordharfi miSMtment 
43boup Limiteck This offn has been aieeeettiA by -a majority or 
j- Foedbam sharehblderfi and has now been dedared uncondtUariaL- 
^ The aofiuisition accords extremely with the intention of yOiir 

Boaid to seek giowtb in eariifogo and aiisetysp^ahare. 





t and Aficaunuxxrt avaAatiefmm The Seetfpfo’Vf'-, 
itedr 3p&; Pdid*^ Cbic^liyanl* landen, RCA;, 
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been in operation since March, 1968. and, 
though there have been criticisrrts, on the 
whole it has worked quite well. 

Le Monde*s circulation has doubled in 
ten years to over 400,000 ; the number ot 
journalists has also doubled : and it 
rare now to find an issue with fewer than 
32 pages. Also, the paper is making 
money, which should be enough to make 
Lord Thom'son and the managers of 77 // 
Times envious. But, as with The Times, 
expansion changes a paper's chariu ter. 

For one thing, with an increased stafT 
it is difficult to achieve the intimacy and 
sense of editorial consistency of a .smallei 
paper. J’luis, in the May-jmie riots of 
1968, much publicity was given to the 
students’ case, but tlicn tlie fonnder- 




Playing state monopoly: Ceylon's Bandaranaike, Uganda's Obote, Somalians Siyad, and 
Sudan's Numeiry 


editor-publisher, M. Hubert Beuve-Mery, 
returned from Madagascar and the 
balance seemed to change with his now 
famous “yes or no" editoiial of June 
12th. 

On the agenda this weekend are 
salaries, the content and size of tlie news¬ 
paper, and editorial independence. 
Nothing very startling is likely to emerge 
hut the most interesting thing is that it 
is taking place at all. 

Nuclear power 

Hexafluoride 

hullabaloo 

Competition is hotting up over a material 
called uranium hexafluoride, the com¬ 
pound from which enriched uranium is 
made. Participants in the battle are the 
five non-communist organi.sation.s in the 
world capable of producing the sub¬ 
stance : Britain’s Atomic Energy Autho¬ 
rity, France’s Commissariat i I’Energie 
Atomique, a Canadian company, Eldo¬ 
rado Nuclear, and two American com¬ 
panies, Kerr-McGec and Allied Chemical. 
Briefly, the American and Canadian com¬ 
panies complain that the British and 
French authorities are cutting prices un¬ 
fairly for the conversion of uranium ore 
to uranium hexafluoride, all of which in 
any case flows to the United States, since 
the American Atomic Enei^y Cornmi*-- 
sion is the only organisation in the world 
that enriches on a competitive basis. 

The British and French plead inno¬ 
cence. Britain in particular has tried to 
sell a number of American electrical 
power utilities on the idea of shipping 
uranium from the United States to Eng* 
land for processing and then shipping it 
back to the United States aiS uranium 
hexafluoride. The total prra quoted by 
the British would be less than it costs to 

g rocess the uranium in America. The 
ritbh have yet to land a contract with 
an American utility but there are reports:.^ 
that they may do so in. the near « 

On (he contihent,Aiqeri^ 
coippanics also cympetei, the 

more suceesMuI: m. 18 , 

thondis they have converted .500 
tons for continental compaliie.s. 


Nationalisation 

Living with it 

7 'he outlook for foreign investment in 
developing countries is not a.s gloomy as 
the lecent wave of nationalisation in 
Uganda, Sierra Leone, Somalia and the 
Sudan might suggest. 'True, the surprise 
victory of Mrs Bandaianaike in the 
Ceylonese election.*; means another .spate 
of socialism there, just as Imsiness confi¬ 
dence was reviving. .And natitmalisation 
must now be accepted as part of working 
conditions in most developing countries. 
But the fact normally goes unnoticed that 
those few companies which have had the 
foresight to prearrange their finances in 
the expectation that their businesses would 
be nationalised will lose little t>r nothing 
from being taken over. 

it goes without saying that banks and 
oil companies are better run by bankers 
and oil cxecutiv'es than hy p(>lilirians. Hut, 
by comparison with German, Japanese, 
and Italian industrialists, many British 
firms are far too pessimiMic about the 
chances of working in partnership with 
local pol'ificians. The reasons are histori¬ 
cal, and not hai'd to find. British involve¬ 
ment is mostly in traditional industries, 
which attract the most antagonism from 
African and Asian nationalists. This is 
because of their importance to the econo¬ 
mies concerned ; thc\ are in many cases 
also old-fashioned ; and carry unhappy 
overtones of a colonoial past. The experi¬ 
ences Briti'Sh business has had in these 
older industries discourage it from invest¬ 
ing in the new ones. German, Japanese, 
and Italian businessmen have no such 
inhibkioas carried over from the past. 

Of course, some British firms, notably 
ones like National and Grindtays Bank 
(whose chairman. Lord Aldington., k a 
former politician himself) .and l^ker 
McConnell , (whose diairnia«; Lord Canip^ 
b^ll of Tskan, ha 4 a background of Labour 
s^pathies) haye )>een enlightened fpr 
sorng, Jiwje. the current spate,, of 

to auit. ,Thi$ iheav^^ loir exanij^te/ 

biviiing'IpCal ^eminenfs to 

sometiiiies a 4 ocal 

project.s. It also mav involve nnnimislBg 


the phv.Nicid ci>veis companies kdq) in 
dpvelopin,g countries, leaving their iiivolve- 
meni as little more than a management 
c(>ntract. In several cases foreign l)U.sine.s.ses 
wliich hav'c iieen nationalised have been 
willing to accept management contracts 
to go back and run the show. 

There are al.^o enlightened and less 
enlightened .governments. Zambia's copper 
nationalisation was a model of how to do 
it, but Uganda’s recent measures, incom¬ 
prehensible to almost everyone, seem to 
be a sudden initiative by President Olxite 
to show that, despite the attempt, on his 
life, he is still in charge. 

Indochina 

The cost of the war 

Cambodia is in the process of catching 
some ' of South Vietnam’s economic 
diseases. The first signs of an inflationary 
spiral were steep falls in the value of the 
riel, and the reluctance of local traders 
to accept 300-riel banknotes. 7 'here is no 
shortage of rice, thank.s to a .good harve.st 
before the shooting began, but Cam))odia’.s 
rubber plantations liave been hurl by 
American and Soutfi Vietnamese air raid.s. 
Rubber production is at a standstill, and 
wide swathes of the huge Chup and 
Mimot plantations have been dcstrosed. 
This will Niash Camlx>dia’s expor t earnings 
and may inflict great personal Iiardship, 
since it takes up to .seven veatv to rcjrlace 
rubber trees. The Ameiicans have 
promised to pay compensation for damage 
caused by defoliants, but Camljodia will 
need massive economic aid for many years 
to come. 

In Soqth \ 7 etnam, the government has 
been unable to curb the inflationary .spiral. 
Tire cost of living has risen by more than 
10 pet; cent over the past three inonth.s, 
and the value of the piastre was halved 
between October and .April. Panic 
hoarding by peasants and shopkeepers 
undermined tire effect of last year's 
excellent rice harvest. 'The general feeling 
persist.s that it is safer to hoard foodstuffs 
. than to bank piastre.s. 

Unhappily for South Vietnam^ ^nd 
probably for Camlxrdia also, the econpmic 
future depends on the quan^ty and 
' quality of non-military aid frmif the 
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Umted Siaite;^. Cambodia still lias to gfet 
the flow started. And it cdUI^ lie harder 
/or ei^er country to extract all that is 
now that the House Appropria¬ 
tions Conuuittce in Washington has voted. 

tnillion cut in President Nixon’jf 
foreign aid programme. ^ 

Brazti 

Coffee crisis 

The world’s coffee market is suddenly 
faced with a horrifying spectre. The 
<*rop in Hrazil, which accounts for almost 
half the world's production, is being 
ravished by a fungus tliat is wiping 
mjt whole p)untatk)ns and could spread 
rlirougbout Latin America. Rumours of 
the f)utbreak have been circulating in 
Brazil for several months hut now the 
government has spotlighted the scope of 
the disaster and is giving immediate aid 
of million to try to halt its spread. 

rhe steps being taken are extreme hut 
not out of proportion to the threat. Brazil 
earns $750 million a year from its coffee 
exptnts and the erop employs 6 million 
workers. If the fungus catches hold, and 
there is every sign that it is spreading 
rapidly, it could ruin the industry, making 
|)ast worries f»vcr frosts and poor yields 
seem trivialities. An area of 70,000 square 
miles in the northern growing region is 
being isolated from the richer southern 
plantations by a belt of scorched eartli aoo 
miles long and ;jo miles wide. Millions of 
trees are being uprof)ted and the assistance 
of experts the world rwer is being asked 
f<»i. 

'I’he fungus, which takes the form of 
a leaf rust (»r mould, has never appeared 
in Latin America before, but it is known 
lo belong to the same family tliat takes a 
regular toll of 20 per cent of most African 
green coffees despite heavy and extensive 
use of chemicals. The fungus is thought lo 
have been accidentally brought to Brazil 
by an African delegation to,a cocoa con¬ 
ference in Bahia three years ago. Bahia 
has now become one of the worst hit 


about half that, rould dwind)^ much 
lower. it h the fungiiK^ put 

paid to the Brazilian replanting 
which attempted tp.shift plantatioinit 
, from, the frost prone south towardii '^e 
^inore temperate areas f in the state, jrf 
Minas Gerais .where the leaf rust is cUr*r 
rently spreading;. 

I'he fungus could ndt have appeared at 
a worse ^ tiinc., Brazil has had hmr 
haryast&.4K<msacutively and has had^ to ifelip 
heikvily into its once massive resells, to 
.tnalce up, its share of the woild‘q^ta»of 
51 tnrlhoh bag.s. ' Its preserit stocks total 
under 30 n^illidn ’bags, barely a year's 
^ reserve, l ire effect of the fungus will 
not be felt until late 1971 by which time, 
if stocks are further depleted, Brazil might 
well be unable to meet its commitment, 
ritis would send world prices, already at 
record levels, spiralling further and would 
evoke a sJiarp reaction, from consumers, 
notably America, to see an end put to the 
present International coffee agreement 
which artihrially restrict.^ the pioducers' 
output. Brazil grows liigh grade Arabica 
coffee almost exclusively. It is this crop 
that is in increasing demand. But 
unfortunately, since it is a more delicate 
crop than the crude African robustas, it 
is showing itself to have a particiilarlv low 
resistance to the fur^gus. 

Arabian oil 

Gunboat diplomacy 

1'lie row between two of the I'nicial 
States, Sharjah and Uinni al Qaiwain, 
over oil-drilling right.s off the island of 
Abu Musa took a nasty enough turn oyer 
the weekend to force tlu; British Govern¬ 
ment to change course. On Sunday it 
recoinmended'—in other words, ordered— 
the ruler of Umm al Qaiw'ain to tell Occi¬ 
dental Petroleum not to start its drilling 
operations in the di.sputed waters. I 7 p to 
that moment the (Government's view wa.s 
that Occidental should be allowed to start 
drilling without prejudice to the .settle¬ 
ment of the dispute. 

Although no one likes to ad?nit it, the 


(Jovemment's mind was changi^ by the 
horrible fear that Iran, which claims Abu 
Mu.sa and its territorial waters for itself, 
would send its na\^ to prevent Occidental 
or anyone else from operating off the 
island. This could have precipitated the 
one thing Britain fears most—an Iranian- 
Arah clash in the (Jidf. But although 
Iranian gunlioats - kept off the scene, 
British gunboats did not. Occidental has 
now issued a writ against the captain of 
tile Royal Navy's minesweeper Yarnton, 
the Ministry of Defence and the Attorney 
(General. It claims damages for the bf>ard- 
ing of its drilling vessel. It is also seeking 
an order to .stop the British (Government 
preventing it from carr\dng out a legal 
contract. 

The (Gulf dispute Is not the sum of 
Occidental Petroleum's troubles. In 
Libya, where it is the .second largest pro¬ 
ducer, ]t has been ordered bv the Libyan 
governinent to cut back its production 
bv "]() per cent. This appears to be a re¬ 
action to tli(' company's policy of increas¬ 
ing the outflow from the fields already 
producing and rutting back its invest¬ 
ments in drilling jiew ones in view of the 
political uncertainty in the country. The 
liibvan action is seen a> a move in the 
wider war between the Libyans and all 
the companies over oil prices. 

Meanwhile the row over the shutdown 
of the Trans-Arabian Pipeline (Tapline), 
carrying oil from Saudi Arabia to the 
Lebanese port of Sidon, is no nearer a 
.solution, despite the efforts at mediation 
b> the Jordanian prime minister. The 
Syrian motives for refusing to allow the 
damaged pipeline to be repaired are still 
not clear. It could be that the Syrian 
government is hoping to replace the 
Saudi oil on the Mediterranean by its 
own, which it finds hard to ,sell for liard 
currency. At the same time it may feel 
it is striking blows against the Lebanese 
and Jordanian governments by depriving 
them of transit-fee revenues, estimated to 
he £13 million a year, against American 
oil interests and against Saudi Arabia. 
The Saudis are now piping the oil to Ras 
I'annoura on the (Gulf coast where the 
rice Is 13 per cent lower than it was at 
idon. 
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Puzzled brokers feel better" 


- New York 

_ 


Wall Street brokers arc pleasantly 
surprised by the market’s new and per¬ 
sistent strength following its dramatic 
upturn in late May. Ordinarily so steej) 
a rally a$ the market experienced over the 
week to Wednesday could be expected to 
give way to some backsliding from profit- 
taking. In tho.se six trading sessions the 
Dow Jones indu.strial average of ;jo blue 
chips on the New York stock exchange 
gained a spectacular 83 points (or over 
rV ’»0 to close on Wednesday at 
713.86 ; in only one of those trading days, 
Tuesday, did the market show a loss and 
then of less than a point. On Wednesday, 
w''hen most analysts were resigned to a 
fair-sized correction, j^rices went up 
another 4.25 points. 

I'he market's peiverse staying power 
was attributed to both technical and 
fuiidaiuental factors. As on that wondrous 
Wednesday, May 27th, when the Dow 
Jones average soared a record 32 points, 
the major technical thrust continues to 
corne from purchases by short .sellers to 
replace previously borrowed shares. jThe 
short sellers then had hastened to cover 
their positions, on the assumption—which 
proved correct—that the special dinner 
meeting held by President Nixon for 
business and hnancial leaders on that 
Wednesday would give a boost to the 
market. With President Nixon's televised 
talk on his Cambodian plans this week, 
short speculators again rushed earlier in 


the day to cover their positions for fear 
he might ruake ah unasuallv favourable 
report and thereby send prices up 
markedlv. After the talk, the market was 
pleased witb his disclosure that he plans 
to withdraw by as soon as next October 
f,0,1)00 troops of the iP)(),()oo he originally 
jjroinised to have out by next spring. 

Brokers repoited at mid-week that for 
whatever reason a l)roadcning segment of 
tire investing publu', both individual and 
institutional, was returning to the buying 
side of the market. 1 or many weeks the 
mutual funds had stayed out of the 
market waiting for prices to go down 
further", but tlie\ have lieen ob.served 
ijack in the thick of things, seeking to 
establish or expand existing positions 
l)efore prices get out of hand on the 
upside. 

At the start of tire week-long rally, 
the strengthening trend mainly affected 
blue chips and other quality stocks with 
highlv visible earnings. On Wedne.sday 
the buying surge extended to tire so-called 
glamour stocks, including conglomerates 
such Us Litton Industries, Ling remco 
Vought, I'airchild C'amera and I’exas 
Instruments. Hrt)ker;.'N conceded they were 
somew’hat puzzled by .>0 swift a move to 
emlii'ace tbc erstwhile high flyers although 
some thought this was a sign of confi¬ 
dence that the market may have emerged 
from it.s bear pha^se. 'Llie consen.sus how¬ 
ever is that the rally is not likely to be 


I •it 

lung bustainifed but tfiaC in all probability 
some con«olidati<>n ' of the recent gains 
(an he expected to take place fairly soon. 

Wall Street’s more optimistic mood has 
been taken up around the world. In Lon¬ 
don, the market has come up some 8% 
from its low but was moving indeci¬ 
sively sideways at mid-week as brokers 
turned to the Derby to take their minds 
off continuously improving Labour elec¬ 
tion prospects, according to tjie opinion 
polls. In Australia, mai'kets appear to 
have turned strongly upwards, somewhat 
earlier than had been expected, with even 
ihe . mining .sector beginning to recover 
sometliing of its old look. Tokyo, too, has 
turned round. 

Meanwhile a gathering of international 
investment advisers at Lake Como in 
Italy, whil^ still unable to shake off the 
habits of the equity cult, have b^cyi.a^u- 
ing down the market, with assumptions 
of a longish-terrn European inflation rate 
of about a year. With bond 

prices also on a gradually declining trend, 
the outlook for the medium term niu.«;t be 
bearish. But faith in Maynard Keynes still 
underpins long-term investnient thinking. 
A really long recession in America or any 
other indu-strial country was unthinkable 
on Como's shores. 


lOS 


Carve it up 


Some two months of exposure to the 
problems of Inve.stors Overseas Service.s 
have finally produced a certain immunity. 
In the present mood, the City seenis past 
being shocked by anything that could 
happen in Geneva, though the damage 
that has already been done to the mutual 
fund industry may not be easily repaired. 
Meanwhile the going of Mr John McCan- 
dish King-—minus $8 mn which he had 
already advanced—^has been received as 
a non-event. The financial establishment 
had decided he was unacceptable, making 
i|: impossible for him to assemWe the con- 
hbrtium which was to have backed up his 
$40 inn convertible loan rescue op^mtion, 
well ahead of his withdrawal last week¬ 
end, which’ came finally after America’s 
Securities and Exchange Comthission had 
, dashed the hope that, under his manage¬ 
ment^ IQS operations would again be 
(yi^llowed Jh the United Stajtcs^.' 

' t The mildly bullish feature of Mr King’s 
departure i$ thint it again opens up the 

Continued oU page y6 
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ANGLO AMERICAN 
CORPORATION 

OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 

INCORPORATED IN THE REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 

FROM THE STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR. H. F. OPPENHEIMER 


As a result of the rapid development in recent years of our affiliated 
companies in the United Kingdom and Canada, and now our in¬ 
creased interest in the Engelhard group, the Cori^ration has grown 
from an organisation operating only in Southern Africa into one of 
the largest of the international mining groups. 

Our primary objective remains the location of mineral deposits 
which can be worked at a proBt. This has never been easy and is likely 
to become less so, as most of What might be considered obvious has 
already been found. In more and more instances it has become neces¬ 
sary for technical, Bnancial and political reasons, that this search 
should be carried out by organisations with world-wide affiliations or 
by groups pf such organisations, often with the support of inter¬ 
national agencies and with government participation. 

To operate in the international sphere imposes new disciplines upon 
any organisation. In addition, economic nationalism is prevalent to 
some degree everywhere, but more particularly and understandably 
in regard to a country's mineral resources on the grounds that they 
are wasting assets. Nonetheless they are frequently the best if not the 
only springboard to general economic development. Our task is 
therefore a challenging one but the rewards for success can be great. 

In 1969 the consolidated profit of the Corporation after tax 
increased by 10.6 per cent to R36 510000, owing largely to a rise of 
12 per cent to R33 879000 in investment income. Earnings per 
ordinary share rose from 25.2 cents (adjusting for the share split) to 
27.9 cents per share, and the ordinary dividend was increased from 
14 cents to 16 cents per share. As a large part of our investments con¬ 
sists of shares in holding companies that do not themselves distribute 
their profits in full, the equity earnings I have quoted do not fully 
reflect our situation. If the Corporation's share of the undistributed 
profits of these companies were to be included, after allowing for 
cross-holdings, our total earnings would be approximately 52 cents 
per share compared with 47.5 cents in 1968. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Since I wrote my annual statement last year there has been a major 
fall in share market prices with the result that the value of our invest¬ 
ments (taking quoted shares at market value and unquoted at book 
cost) fell by R138 2I7000, or 14.5 per cent, to R8I8 138 000. It is 
estimated that the value of the unquoted investments at the end of 
1969 exceeded the book cost of R78.6 million by some R60 million. 
Last year 1 commented that the rise in market prices in 1968 was 
certainly not the reflection of a corresponding increase in company 
earnings but was due largely to unusual liquidity and to the acceptance 
by the investing public of much lower earnings and dividend yields 
than had previously been considered normal. Similarly, the fall in 
market prices in 1969 did not reflect any coritsjponding fall in com^ 
pany earnings nor, I would think, in expectatiMs about earnings. 
Indeed, anf i nave already said, our investment eatings last year were 
considerably higher than in 1968 and we expecf h ibrther increase this 
year. 

There were wide fluctuations in the free pripe of gold during the 
year. From $42 an ounce at the beginning of 19^9 it rose to a peak 
of S44 in May and then declined, reaching the fixed price of $35 
before the end of the year. Such hopes as had been entertained of an 
increase in the fixed price in the near future i^aporated and many 
people began to fear that the official floor pride of $35 might not be 
maintained. This naturally brought to an end the;speculation in gold 
shares which had been an important factor hiv: maintaining boom 
conditions on the sto(^. exchange. , . 

In these circumstances the airangetnent between the International 
Monetary Fund and South Africa, of which were published 
early this year, was very well received. It remo^lhe uncertainty that 
had preWously surrounded die purchase of n|^v||^ined geda by the 
moneiary system, and provided for the fthc^ilitei l^tio ny 
Monetary Fund of newly mined gold from ; 

the free, price was no higher thanjhe fixed pi4ce. of 


the role of gold in the international monetary system has thus been 
confirmed, and it would seem very unlikely that any shortage of gold 
that may develop outside the monetary system in future will be made 
good by sales from monetary stocks. A higher free price for gold is 
therefore likely to depend, for the time being anyhow, not so much 
on the speculative buying and selling which dominate the market 
last year, as on the fundamental relationship of supply and demand 
for non-monetary purposes. In this regard the situation appears to be 
encouraging. According to the best information available to us the 
demand for gold outside the monetary system now equals, and may 
perhaps even exceed, the world's supply of newly mined gold; what 
is more, this demand is increasing quite rapidly while the new supply 
is static and may soon start to fall. While it might be unwise to expect 
any large price increase in the short run, the long-term prospects look 
favourable. 

GOLD PRODUCTION 

Production by the South African gold mining industry increased 
marginally to a new record of 972 792 kilograms (31 276 000 ounces). 
Our Group’s output of 397 969 kilograms (12 795 000 ounces) was 
two per cent higher than in 1968 and our share of the industry total 
increased to 41 per cent. The total working profit from gold of 
Group mines, including the premium of R23 048 000 that we received 
from sales at the free price, increased by 14 per cent to R173.7 million, 
and if the premium is excluded working profit was still slightly better 
than in 1968. Once again Western Deep Levels had a very good year 
and its working profit rose by 23 per cent to R31.8 million. 

An important, worrying factor is the increasingly severe shortage 
of European labour and the loss of production it is causing. Such 
shortages exist of course in all sectors of the economy, but the figures 
for the gold mining industry are particularly striking. There are at 
present 1 800 vacancies for Europeans in the industry; by contrast, 
the number of Europeans registered as unemployed in the whole of 
South Africa in March was only 3 700. As the mining industry 
employs less than five per cent ot the total European labour force it is 
clear that we face a serious situation with no immediate prospect of 
alleviation. 

Leaders in all sections of industry are looking to the Government 
to take appropriate steps to remedy the shortage of skill labour, and 
I feel sure that with goodwill and common sense it can be done. 

In February this year a new uranium extraction plant, with a 
capacity of 63 5CX) metric tons of uraniurn slimes a month, was com¬ 
missioned at Western Deep Levels, and in addition we are going ahead 
with an importai^t uranium productiop scheme in the Orange Frn 
State. An eMraction plant with a capacity of about ]80(X)0 metric 
tons a month is being erected at the President Brand mine to treat 
upgraded slimes from President Brand, Free State Saaiplaas and 
Wclkom. 

DIAMONDS 

It was a very good year for the diamond industry. Sales of gem and 
industrial diamonds by the Central Sdling Organisation totalled 
R494.6 million, which was a new record and 15 per cent higher than 
in 1968. The net consolidated profit of De Beers rose from R105.6 
million to R112.3 million last yegr^ and the company increased its 
deferred dividends froip 13 to 14 cents a sharer Anflo Americ^ 
Investment Trust, throw which % imgor part of oiir interest in the 
diamond business is held, todiaasied its profits from R13 961 (XX) to 
R16 324 OOO and iwid dividefnds of 145 cents a share, an increase of ; \ 
ten cents. 

There jan be no doubt that diamond sales wm afibeted - mu^ xs, ^, 
gold antidiadtond shares were ^ hy the eurrehey fears that exisM at 
theendof iWaoddt^gthbifimh^fof 19^^ thecircuimiaiM , 
the traddifeMM to buM up stoi^ whf^ 

i|dor,.ln the second itaK ^ 

^ thM cM&luofis‘wfira reversed: the-ehd of currency speeuintnn, 
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oombtoed with high interest rates, induced diamond merchants to 
nm down their stocks, which in turn reduced the Central Selling 
Organisation's sales. These conditions still exist and sales this year 
are running slightly below the rate of the second.half of 1969. 

COAL 

In spite of a small decrease in sales output, the total working profit 
of the South African collieries of the Group rose by R1.2 million to 
R8.2 million, owing partly to higher prices granted by the Price Con¬ 
troller and partly to the effects of rationalising production. Tlite 
prospects for the industry are brighter than they have been for some 
years. 

An important event was the acceptance by the Electricity Supply 
Commission (Escom) of our tender to supply coal from the Kri« 
coalfield for a major new power station in the eastern Transvaal. This 
will involve us in an investment of R17 million to establi^ a colliery 
that will be capable of producing more than 7.2 million metric tons 
a year. It will be recalled that in 1965 the Group contracted with 
Escom to supply coal from the Arnot block for the large power 
station then being planned. These two contracts together call for the 
supply of nearly 13 million metric tons of coal a year, and the signi¬ 
ficance of these developments may be judged by the fact that this 
new production is not far short of the entire present production, 
totalling 14.8 million metric tons, of all the South African collieries 
of the Group. 

There has been a distinct revival of overseas interest in South 
African coal, not only in the low-ash coal but also in power station 
coal, anthracite and coke. The fact is that the world as a whole is 
short of coal and the potentiality of South Africa, with its compara¬ 
tively low costs of production, as a reliable source of supply is becom¬ 
ing increasingly appreciated. 

INDUSTRY 

The Group's industrial interests were further expanded during the 
year. Highveld Steel and Vanadium Corporation continues to make 
good progress. The difficulties inseparable from the early stages of a 
large scale enterprise such as this, making use of a novel process, are 
being overcome, and the company's products are being sold at 
satisfactory prices in the South African and overseas markets. The 
world demand for vanadium is very strong and the use of this metal 
is growing rapidly. 

The construction of the Mondi Paper Company's plant at the 
Merebank site in Durban is well advanced. The consumption of news¬ 
print in South Africa has been increasing so rapidly t^t during the 
year we decided to enlarge the capacity of the mill from the 91 000 
metric tons originally planned to 136 000 metric tons to provide for a 
basic production of newsprint in addition to mechanical printings 
and fine papers. This will involve an increase in capital expenditure 
from R27 million to R38 million. Planning is being actively carried 
on for the manufacture by Mondi of chemical pulp both for its own 
Merebank mill and for other South African consumers. 

Boart and Hard Metal Products, which is now a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Anglo American Industrial Corporation, continued to 
expand. On the drilling and civil engineering side its activities were 
broadened to include a division concerned with soil sampling work 
and complicated foundation construction. The demand for tungsten 
carbide is very high and the company is planning an increase of SO 
per cent in its productive capacity. 

Among the new business recently undertaken by the Corporation 
is the formatiop of Computer Sciences S.A., in partnership with 
Computer Sciences Corporation of Los Angeles, which is the largest 
independent computer software company in the world. 

PROPERTY 

The Corporation's property interests continued to grow. An imagina¬ 
tive scheme has been launched in partnership with Creative Homes of 
Cape Town to develop South Africa's first residential marina at 
Muiaenberg near Cape Town. The capital cost is estimated at R15 
million, and the scheme may well lead to further important develop¬ 
ments and building projects in the area. 

ZAMBIA 

At the end of 1969 Heads of Agreement were signed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Zambia and the Anglo American Corporation and Roan 
Selection Trust groups to enable the Government to acquire interests 
of 51 per cent in the mining undertakings of the two groups. A scheme 
of arrangement to give effect to the proposals will shortly be sub¬ 
mitted to the shareholders of Nchanga, Rhokana and Bancroft. If 
the scheme is approved shareholders will receive shares and loan 
stock in Zambia Copper Investments Limited, a new company 
registered in Bermutb, in exchange for their existing interests. 
Zambian Anglo American will come to hold approximately 48 per 
cent of Zambia Copper Investments and will also transfer its domicile 
to Bermuda. 

The Zambian Government has aboli^d the old royalty system 
as well as the export tax introduced in 1966, and substituted a mineral 
tax based on profits after charging all capital expenditure. The change¬ 
over to a taxation system based entirety on pi^s is a development 
which I very much welcome, though the new combined rate of mineral 
and income tax at 73 per cent is very high indeed; too high, 1 would 


judjps^gi^ u> the ^ 

improvement over recent jmi, kfg^as A i^ of highocip f 
ontheU>ndonMetai£xdiniBieandanihemseinGroigipra ?■ 
to 392686 metric tons, ag Jjjlgfiiit 334 953 taetric 
349 904 metric tons in l9nC!w44diitiah costs of prodoetloa«iiilkS 
had risen steeply for sofllCyears, shdvM a leveUing off; and tlgl <' 
outlook for the future is pKoniauDg. . '' 

Our Group has spent KIO prospecting .(^Zambia ootp 

side the established mining aria» the past dMde, and fiiBvit- , ' 
ably mudi of this expcnditumtelll^bwed fruitless. Wdfiava, however, 
retained prospectwg rights overHBihtfnber of aids whkh may have' ; 
potential, and we am planning to giiabiidi an imemational consort¬ 
ium which, in association with ounidYai, will ebntmiie the exploration 
of these areas at an annual cost of mom than K2 miHkm. 

EUROPE ' / 

Charter Consolidated, our associated com]NUty<'to^l<dp^ hadii vefy 
good year. Through its subsidiary, Charier' France, Charier fm 
manas^al and tmnical responsibility for Socidto Mini6m de 
Mauntanie (Somima), whk|^,^wai formed to develop and work the 
copper deposit at Akjoujt ip Mauritania. The plaimed annual output 
is 30000 metric tons of copper in concentrates and the mine is 
expected to be in full production by the end of this year. In England 
Charter is developing the Cleveland Potash deposit in Yorkshire in 
partnership with Imperial Chemical Industries. 

NORTH AMERICA 

Largely owing to the better results achieved by Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Company, in which Anglo American Corporation of 
Canada (Amcan) holds a 28 per cent interest, Amcan's profit for the 
year improved to 15.2 million from 14.6 million in 1968. 

Of great concern to Amcan are the proposals for tax reform which 
were issued by the Government of Canada as a white paper in October 
last year. If thev were to be implemented as set out in that paper the 
proposals would create serious problems for Amcan, in that they 
provide for significantly less favourable taxation treatment th&ii at 
present for the domestic resource industries in which its major 
investments lie. Amcan has submitted its views, to the parliamentary 
committees which are studying the proposals and it is veiy much to 
be hoped that if they are enacted it will be in an amended form. 
Amcan's future will have to be reviewed in the light of wtiat finally 
emerges from the discussions now in progress. 

THE ENGELHARD GROUP 

An event of major significance was our purchase last December of 
further shares in Engelhard Hanovia from Mr. C. W. Engelhard and 
his fkmily. These snares, together with those already held by the 
Group and its associates, were acquired by HD Development Limited, 
a newly formed company controlled by Anglo American Corporation, 
and that company now holds an interest of just over 70 per cent in 
Engelhard Hanovia. Engelhard Hanovia's principal asset is its holding 
of approximately 44 per cent of the common stock of Engelhard 
Minerals and Chemical Corporation (EMC) whose current market 
capitalisation exceeds 1600 million. EMC had another successful year 
in 1969. Sales increased slightly to SI 366 million and its profit after 
tax increased by 9.7 per cent to 134 716000. After allowing for full 
conversion of the convertible preferred stock and the exercise of 
outstanding stock options, earnings per share of common stock 
increased to 11.15 from $1.05 in 1968. It is anticipated that 1970 will 
be one of continued progress for EMC unless the American economy 
weakens significantly. 

PROSPECTING 

The Corporation and its associates are now carrying on prospecting 
activites nl 29 countries in six continents. The major areas of interest 
continue to be Southern and Central Africa but we are also active in 
Canada and Australia and, more. recently, have been examining 
certain possibilities in South America. The gi^ter part of our expen¬ 
diture is still directed to the search for but tranditipnal products such 
as gold, diamonds, copper and coal, but ih line with market trends 
and industrial demand there has b|^ some shift in emphasis to other 
base and industrial metals and minerals. In partnership with others 
we are exploring for oil in Ang^a, Mozambique and South West 
Africa. Along with prosp^ing, we are giving great attention to* 
research and development in the mining ara metallurgical fields. As 
our activities have become ^moi^e and more widespread we have been 
operating to a greater extent than in the past in partnership with other 
major mining groups. 


Copies of the fuH statement end the annuel report end accounts ean be 
obtiir^ from the London office, 40 Holborn Viaduct E.C.1, or from the. 
office of tbf Corporation's U.K. Share Transfer Secretaries; Charter 
CoAiolidaied lid.. Kent House, Station Road, Ashford. Kent. 

The fifty-third annual ganeral masting of Anglo American Corporation of 
South Afrioai^^tad WtH bt haldon 12th Juha 1970# at tha haad offiot 
ofthe Corpdratton In Johannaaburg, South Africa. 
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Continued from pane 7J 



Hammerman : presiding over what ? 


povsihility of a takeover hv interests Which 
could restore confidence in IDS and its 
several funds, regarded as more necessary 
than ever in view of net redemptions of 
more than $6o inn in May and reports 
that salesmen are desertinjE? in droves. 
The French house of Rothscliild, which 
has established links with lOS, has been 
back in the picture and there is no doubt 
that a European banking consortium 
could easily be put together if the temis 
were right. The difficulty is ratlier that 
the terms are not right - at least so far— 
mainly because Mr Bcrnie Cornfeld and 
his lieutenants hav^e yet to he convinced 
that their organisation is in a sufficiently 
serious plight to warrant its abandonment 
to the establishment. That it the price 
the c.stablishnieni has been calling. 

Frcmi the outside—and still without the 
lOS accounts for 1969—the prohleni 
begins to look les.s critical in the conteNt 
of the investment industry as a whole with 
each further recovery' of the equity 
markets. The outlook from that p(jint 
of view is also improved by indications 
that the Bank of England and other 
central banks have interested themselves 
in encouraging certain salvage operations 
siumld the worst happen to the parent 
company. I'hus there is the possibility 
now that Mr Cornfeld will hang on with¬ 
out dire repercussions; his sliip may diift 
into comparative oh.scurity on the mutual 
fund scene. Failing which, the damage 
may be minimised for inve.stois. in several 
fund.s—including the Dover Plan—by 
rescue action by a number of separate 
national bodies. 

Charter Consolidated 


All went right 

Judged l>y the “interest received’' figure 
in Charter Consolidated’s preliminary 
results, the company has a good deal of 
money. Certainly the £611,000 interest 
in the first half has been matched by 
£747,000 in the second. The market has 


noted the fact and duly marked up the 
price hy 2s 3d to 50s jd. In any case it 
would he difficult to be too niggly about 
a finance coiupany w'hich has turned up 
witii net profits some 30'V. better at £1-3 
pm and sub.stanlial increases in each of 
the four major profit constituents. 

'I'he over £1 nin increase in inve.stment 
incfnne, to £10.7 mn, was prediciahle, 
with the near-doubled dividend from 
Zambian Anglo American and more from 
Rk> rinto-Zinc, Selection Trust, Union 
Oorporation and Anglo American. 
Dealing piofits were £2.3 mn better at 
£’),3 inn, reflecting the company's 
accurate reading of world stock 
markets, tliough there was also an element 
of luck in the timing of the decision to 
re.sinK'ture the portfidio, I'he bids foi 
Boari and Hard Metals and Pillar 
rounded off the year’s succe.sses. But the 
biggest jump of all, the increase from 
£M3(j,f»oo to £4.5 mn in trading income 
owes Nomething like £3.6 mn to Cafje 
Asbestos profits (though £458,000 has been 
taken off below the line as pre-acquisition 
profits). 

Reckoning on an undiluted earnings per 
sliaie basis, lujwe\er, the 30*';, increa.se 
in ‘net profits is inf»dified to a r;'!.', 
iinprovenieiu, putting the share on a ji/c 
of iq at '■yin ••d. friven todav's readjusted 
multiples, this is hardly cheap, ciespite 
fuither improvements from its .sharehold¬ 
ings ill R'l / and the other mining linaiice 
houses, 'The Mauretanicjm copper mine 
could he a winnei, politics peiinitting 
and if the price of (opper doesn't slumj). 
And if Charter has m fact delayed the 
hidk of Its reln\ estment in .securities, tliat 
too would be a hull point. But this year 
may prove difficult for a repeat of the 
lush dealing profits of earlv iqhq. 

Eurobonds 

How grand is 
my Duchy 


Although on Monday last week the 
Biussels-ha.sed bond clearing system, 
Eiiroclear, experienced its busiest day ever 


—the highest volume of turnover since 
it wa.s established in December, 1968—the 
secondary market has been unusually 
quiet. Volume there is Ic.ss than half what 
it was a year ago ; and the trading houses 
have been able to dlear their backlog of 
,dcliverie.s, making it possible to effect 
delivery in week.s rather than months. But 
no one believes that thi.s will last. At the 
meeting of the Association of Inter¬ 
national Bond Dealers in Copenhagen last 
weekend, it became apparent that plans 
for the e.stablishment of a joint or single 
international clearing system have become 
deeply embroiled in the politics of 
European international finance, 

Euroclear i.s currently the only inter¬ 
national clearing system in operation, with 
.something like 165 members. But the 
Luxemburg banks have just completed a 
feasibility study about setting up their 
own Centre of Delivery (Cedel) and hope 
to have the .system in operation by 
January 1, iqyi. Mo.st dealers, and partic¬ 
ularly memliers of Euroclear, regard the 
date as hope'lessly optimistic. They argue 
that no one knows wliat Cedel will reallv 
offer or even if all the Luxemburg banks 
will agiee, to the proposals. But the uncei- 
Liinty ha.s not prevented the Luxemburg 
hanks from blocking progres.s towards a 
deliver>*-against-paynient .system, which 
the .MBI) secretariat and Euroclear both 
support. 'The Luxemburgers complain 
that it would involve them in additional 
organisation at a time when they arc 
already attempting to create a new system. 

rhe argunieiil ha.s now become 
acrimonious, with Luxemburg as.scrilng 
that Euroclear’s Morgan Guaranty 
parentage means it cannot be called an 
independent body. Euroclear claims that 
its independence must, by definition, be 
established hy its position as a non-trader 
(although Morgan ct C^ie does trade), a 
.situation not paralleled in the Grand 
Duchy. Cost is another factor : EurQ>dcai 
insists that its $3.50 charge (for a cla.ssic 
clearance instruction) compares with 
anything between $10 and $15 in New 
York and i> in addition only chargeable 
to the seller, not Ixith ways. But pmbahly 
Eiiroclear’s outstanding adv'aniage (except 
in certain callable .situations) is the fact 
that holders of bond.s do not specify 
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tw^nfership thrbtigh this nlitnbefs i^n 
bonds. Rather they credited with 
values of particulaf issues, so makitig 
it !^ssible for transactions to . he made 
int^nationally without actual shipment of 
bonds. It is thought that Cedel will not 
offer this facility. 

With two major competitors likely 
{||[!!^el has attracted inquiries from about 
50/banks, though not all these will 
necessarily join), the AIBD has instituted 
a’ 4^dy group to examine ways of making 
system more workable. With the 
!^jrket as depressed as it is, these systems 
dealers something to argue over. But 
increasing interest in Euroequities 
as Hvell as bpxids, the need for effecting a 
common syrtom is great.. Nevertheless, 
one recent survey inclicaied that 36% of 
the trade with New York was made via 
air mail transactions rather than telex or 
cable. In the Eurobond market, little men 
with red flags still precede the engine. 

Viyella 

The soft 

boardroom shuffle 

The man most strongly tipjjed for ilie 
top jdb at Viyella is Mr Jan Lewando, 
a senior director of Marks and Spencer. 
M&S, as one of the textile industry's main 
customers, Ls probably keen, to support 
Imperial Chemical Industries, the 
industry’s largest supplier, in its battle 
against the dominance of Courtaulds. Last 
Monday Imperial Chemical Indus¬ 
tries’ Sir Peter Allen said a friendly, hut 
firm, public good-bye to Mr Joe 
Hyman, whose creation Viyella is. 
Mr Hyman is a difficult man to follow. 
He had stayed on the board of Viyella 
after having been deposed as cliief 
executive by his fellow directors last 
December. It will he recalled that 
immediately afterwards ICI aniuiunced 
its intention, of bidding for Viyella and 
merging it with Carrington and Dewhurst, 
and in March the Cioverninent allowed 
ICI to break the standstill on large 
mergers in the textile industry and go 
ahead with these plans. With the take¬ 
over of Viyella 92% completed, ICI has 
decided it is time for Mr Hyman to 
relinquish his responsibilities and 
withdraw from the board. 

The exit of Mr Hyman closes a hectic 



Exit Hyman and Brunnschweitar 


decade in textiles : tiie age of acquisition, 
and tu a lesser* extent, of rationalisation. 
He was among the first to irv to create 
a large, integrated, flexible and interna¬ 
tionally competitive British textile 
company. But, with the remarkable 
exception erf Courtaulds, what has 
probably been in the national interest has 
not necessarily been in the interests of 
sliareljolders. Most of the empire builders 
spent too much money on their acquis’- 
lions. English Sewing Cotton spent too 
much on the Calico Printers As.sociation; 
Courtaulds bid too much for English 
Calico (the bid brought about the 
textile merger ban); and ICI is paying 
generously for Viyella. It would probably 
have taken Vi\ella on its own .something 
like three years to justify the ICI price. 

The next generation of textile bosses, 
and this applies not only to Viyella, 
will have to be very hot on finance. 
Although the resignation of Mr David 
Brunnschweiler means that Viyella has 
lost one of the best production men in 
the business in terms of textile .skills and 
merchanting ability, the company has 
some excellent down^line management. 
But the man at the top will have to do 
some surgery <m the balance sheets: 
\'iyella has over £6 inn in goodwill, and 
Cairingtons, whose preliminary figures are 
due out in two weeks, is expected to be 
loaded down with stocks. He will have 
to be strong enough to persuade the 
bosses at Millbank that their textile 
acquisitions—which will add something 
like I o'’/ to the ICI equity—must' be 
pruned now to sprout later. 

At Marks and Spencer, Mr Jau 
Lewando has special responsibility for 
exports, which Viyella admitted to ICI 


was a weak area of its own operation. But 
despite the textiles expertise acquired in 
the Marks and Spencer , business school, 
Mr Lewando’s disadvantage remains 
hk lack of sf)ecific involvement on the 
financial side. 

Property bonds _ 

Mof© facts, more 
funds __ 


The Merchant Inve.stors Property bond is 
only the tenth—or the eleventh including 
the Dover Property Plan, quiet of late-r~ 
ill the newest and fastest investment game 
of all, and the one with possil)ly the 
greatest scope. For those who still remain 
unaware of its attractions, the property 
bond is a unit trUvSt tyyje animal investing 
directly in pmiJerty raihci than in shares. 
You pay your money—a minimum of 
£100 with Merchant Investor—and get 
an infinitesimal share of a large, well-sited 
commercial property. 

Oil this tiny, hut busy, jewel of an 
island, property is a .scarce commodity 
whose supply is fixed and, what is more, 
rigidly controlled in its use by govern¬ 
ments and local authorities. As it result of 
the Brown ban, office rents in central 
London have doubled in six years, and 
liave gone up even moreK. dramatically in 
the Chty. As rents rise, the c/pital value of 
the property—the rent times a multiple— 
rises faster. So, to get an inflation-proof 
hedge, with considerable upside potential, 
sdl your shares and buy a square inch of 
the square mile. And some insurance cover 
to boot, which means added tax benefits. 

But, and it is a iiig but, although the 
value of shares can he established readily 
l)y reference to the market, the value of 
a piece of property lies in tfie judgmcnl 
of a valuer. Tlie lesson from the accounts 
of Projjerly Growth bond.s, a fund which 
to its great credit, goes further than any- 
other in stripping . its soul bare, is that 
what the fund buys today the profe.ssioaals 
—at least tliey are. tof^lly jndepehd0,qjt at 
Property Growth—canl value at a different 
price tonioiToi^. aijgjuinent favour 
is that this proves Wliat a snip the geniuses 
at IVoperty Growth have bought. The 
argument against is that if the market 
does not establish the price, whojudge 
the validity of the professional valuer’s 
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price ? A further set of professional 
valuers ? This queslion. nee#s Jo be sortecf 
put. What with inexperience in setting 
liquidity margins, and the worry that all 
non gilt-edged savings generate following 
ICS's slump, bondholders and potential 
bondholders need to be assured that the 
value of their property is more solid than 
a pack of cards. 

One advantage that Merchant Investor 
offers is a standby credit of £ i mn from 
its sponsors^ Old Broad Street Securities, 
the merchant bank offshoot of United 
Dominions Trust in which Barclays Bank 
has a 28% interest. This means that the 
fund gets some gearing, can buy bargains 
in advance of getting cash from the public, 
and can finance redemptions for a while 
without being forced to sell off prop)erties 
fast. A further attraction about this bond 
is that UDT will accept the bonds as 
security for a personal loan and will grant 
up to 80% of the value of the bond. As 
there is no need to suffer the penalty of 
surrender to raise cash, it gives the liond 
the qualities of a with-profits insurance 
policy. Another simplifying feature, 
shared by only the Irish Life property 
module fund, is that there is no spread 
between the bid and offer price, and this 
is calculated after deduction of capital 
gains tax liability. 

C. T. Bowring 

The squib that 
got all lit up _ 

C. T. Bowring is London’s biggest 
insurance broking firm. Its shares were 
first offered on the London stock exchange 
in January, 1964, at 19s, with a dividend 
yield of 4.2%, nearly equal to the divi¬ 
dend yield on the F 7 "-Actuaries 500 share 
index. At Che time The Economist des¬ 
cribed this long-awaited share offer as a 
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damp squib. Profits in the preyioufi ^ecadc 
had -been virtually static, witli gtbwing 
insurance brokir^ income offset by declin¬ 
ing profits from shipping, trading, and 
developing Newfoundland’s natural re¬ 
sources. The figures below, howeyer, 
$hw what has happened subsequently. 

Share price + 170% 

Dividend - + 30% 

Equity earnings + 92% 

This progress is the result of two fac¬ 
tors. One i.s the natural increase in 
Buwring profits. This has been'a regular 
20% or so a year, with insurance broking 
continuing to provide between 75% and 
80% of the total. 'The erther factor was 
the srnaliish acquisition of brokers Muir 
Heddall in 1984, and the major acquisition 
of Bowrnakcr last year, the latter financed 
partially by loan stock. Bowinaker now 
looks like providing 35% of group pro¬ 
fits, while in.suranre broking and under¬ 
writing should produce rather over half. 

AH this makes Bowring a well diversi¬ 
fied group with pre-tax profits of some 
£7.3 mn. Its shipping interests are a small 
proportion of turnover and'profits. But 
because .shipping companies get free tax 
depreciation the effect is to hold the 
group’s tax charge at a permanently sub¬ 
normal level. The profits of' its two 
insurance .subsidiaries, the Crusader and 
English and American, have taken a sharp 
turn for the 'better (to a joint £600,000) 
and when Lloyd’s goes back into the black 
profit commission should again be forth¬ 
coming from the underwriting syndicates 
Bowring manages (.say another £200,000). 

Meanwhile, given inflation and the 
endless succession of insurance premium 
rate increases on grounds of deteriorating 
risk factors, brokers’ commissions should 
continue to grow steadily and handsomely 
and shciuld provide the main drive behind 
future profits growth. And against the 
lurking danger that insurance companies 
might one day drastical'ly reform their 
commission structure, Bowring’s now has 
plenty of protection. 

De La Rue 


Consolation for 
Rank 


Shareiholders have good reason to be cross 
with De La Rue. In the first place, the 
management’s fervent promise to commit 
hara-kiri rather than he taken over by 
the Rank Organisation per.suaded the 
Monopolies Commission to .ban the mer¬ 
ger and denied the shareholders an out 
at 70s, compared the current market 
price of half that. In the second place 
tlie bid forecast made in January, 1968, of 
£2.75 mn has been missed by £i mn. 
Admittedly De La Rue revised tliat fore¬ 
cast twice. Last July it came down to 
£2.5 nin, and by NovenTber it was £1.7 
mn. In the event, attributable profit 
coi^es out at £1.82 mn, against last year’3^ 
£1.90^ ’but itidudes the 
lightened tax charge (30%), thinks to 



past trading losses and overprovisions 
worth £22 <>,i'()o at the attributable level. 
Assuming a higher tax charge and .similar 
profits, the .share.s, at 37s pd, are on 
a p/c of around 13. 

Tbe Rank Organisation is probably not 
too angrv. Tlw main causes for the 
collapse of expected results were probablv 
beyond saving by short-term management 
action. 'I'here was the chipboard fire, 
cieating a loss of about nm ; the 
credit squeeze, which meant static gas 
central heating sales instead of the opti¬ 
mistic (^as Council forecast of 30% 
more ; technical problems in the cash 
dispensing machines, for w'hic'h the com¬ 
pany has a big order from Barclays and 
Lloyds ; and dramatically disappointing 
security printing orders when the Giro 
lion turned out to be a mouse. 

The company is keeping very quiet 
about future prospects. Formica, that 
steady profit earner, responsible for half 
the goodies, had a good sales year but 
margins fell. Basically, Formica is no 
longer go-go in Britain, and any headine.'-s 
will be coming from abroad. One small 
white liope i.s being imported in the shape 
of Japane.se air conditioning equipment 
from Daikiii. Perhaps inadvertently, the 
company is moving towards that sophis¬ 
ticated concept of total environmental 
planning, which is fast catching on in the 
United States. This means that the cen¬ 
tral heating, air conditioning, lighting 
and glazing are all looked at as aspects 
of the same problem. But it will be so>inc 
years before the company formulates this 
as a marketing concept—something Rank 
might have seen more quickly. 

In any case. Rank has got a consolation 
prize which could prove of infinitely more 
value. Ift a . Which has att^racted 
precious little attentiorij Rank ' has 
bought'up 80% of English Ntithbfering 
Machines. This energetic company, 
wholly owned by the Bud family, pre¬ 
viously had refused offers from all si<teA^ 
to be taken over. Arising out of its 
specialisation with numbering and count¬ 
ing things, it has developed a data 
capturing machine which is „ currently 
being tested by the pn?t office and could 
form the data entry point for all trans- 
actioKS in all post offices (sec Th» 
mist May 17, 1969, p 81). 
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''Historically th6 Pearson Group 
has concerned itself with the 
management of assets and it has 
always been our policy to endeavour 
to increase their value and quality... 

Now that we have public 
shareholders we are more concerned 
to build up the Group's earnings but 
we do not intend to do this at the 
expense of the quality of our assets." 



The following are extracts from 

Lord Cowdray's Statement circulated with the 

Report and Accounts. 

Profits of the Year The total profits of the Group 
before taxation in 1969 were £9.802,373, as compared 
with the forecast of not less than £8,900,000 in the 
Offer for Sale. 

Valuation A valuation has been made by the company 
of its interests as at 31 st December, 1969 based on 
market prices of quoted investments and Directors' 
valuation of unquoted investments. The resulting value 
attributable to ordinary shareholders is £112,049,000, 
equivalent to 37s. 1 d. a share. This does not reflect 
the decline in stock markets in 1970. 

Banking and Finance Lazard Brothers have had 
another successful year with profits showing a further 
increase over those for the previous year. All departments 
shared in increased activity. 

The profits of merchant banks are by the nature of their 
business difficult to forecast. However, the profits of 
Lazards for the first three months of the current year 
show an increase over the profits for the first three 
months of 1969. 

Invaatmant Trusts Pearsons' investment portfolio is 
held by Whitehall Trust and its Canadian subsidiary, 
Whitehell Canada. The profits in 1969 were £1,146,890 
before tax and £909,92t after tax. 

Newspeipsrs and Publishing I anticipate that this 
year vyill see some improvement for Pearson Longman 
as a whole. Looking further ahead, I expect this 
company to make steady progress. It operates in three 
of the areas of publishing which offer the best 
opportunities for growth and in each of these it is 
arnong the leaders in the field. 

P)ff Inteiresfc , As indicated in the Offer for Sale 
Midhurst Corporation, bur United States subsidiary, 
duly sold its tyvp main oil exploration and producing 
substdiaries to Ashland Oil Inc., an integrated United 
States oil company with a broader field of activity, in 
exchange for a minprl^ interest consisting of 509,684 


shares of convertible preferred stock, each carrying an 
annual dividend of $5. Each share of Ashland stock is 
convertible at any time prior to redemption into two 
shares of common stock of Ashland. 

Industrial and other Commercial Interests The 

major component of these interests is Standard 
Industrial Group which as a result of the offer m^e in , 
December, 1969, is now a wholly-owned subsidiary. 

The profits before tax in 1969 were £1,553,000 as 
compared with £1,561,000 in 1968. 

The A. W. Bain group which operates as insurance 
brokers and underwriting agents at Lloyd's made , 
considerable progress with the integration of the B^in . 
and Stephens Poole companies. On January 1 st 1970, . 
the group merged with Gray Dawes Westray and Harvey 
Trinder to forrn Bain Dawes Group Ltd. in which Bain 
has a 60% interest the other 50% being owned by the , 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Co. and 
Inchcape &Co. Ltd. 

Millrayne Holdings Ltd*. Since thebeginning of 
1970, Pearsons, in partnership with Sir Max Rayne, has 
formed Millrayne Holdings Ltd,, by which arrangement \ 
we now have an interest in London Merchant Securities 
Ltd. amounting to approximately 18% of the issued: 
share capital. 

Conclusion Historicallythe Pearson Grouphas . 
concerned itself with the management of assets and it 
has always been our policy tQ endeavour to increase 
their value and quality. We are already widely based and 
derive our main,strength, as we have for many years, 
from finance and investment, newspapers and . 
publishing, and our North American interests. We shall 
continue to be ready/ as in the past, to redeploy our: 
assets if attractive opportunities arise. . . 

Now that we have public shareholders we are more > 
concerned to build up the Group's earnings but we do 
not intend to do this at the expense of the quality 
of our assets. * 

Cdpii^df thd RapoR and Accotmts may he obtained 
from the Repish^rs, Hambros Behk Lilriited, Hambro ' 
Houae. fieytefgh Road Shanfields Brehtyi^ood, Eeeex: ^' 
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Report of the Board to the Meseting of the Shareholders 


THE MONTECATINI EDISON 
BALANCE SHEET FOR 1969 



The C6nipany : sales 577 thousand million lire—investments 
109 thousand million lire—profit 41 thousand 
million lire—dividend 55 lire per share. 

The Group : sales 1,53a thousand million lire—investments 

213 thoussitid million lire—^new investment 
programmes under wa^ for 75^ thousand 
million Iw; 


Under the chairmanship of Life-Senathr C^sare Merzagora, 
Chairman of the Company, the Meeting of the Montecatini 
Edison Shareholders was held on 27th April in Milan at the 
Registered Office situated at Foro Buonaparte 31. 

After words of greeting and thanks to his predecessor, Mr 
Giorgio Valerio, Senator Mensagora declared that he considered 
himself personally to be the absolute guarantor of the total 
independence of Montecatini Edison and emphasized the dili¬ 
gence he intends to devote to the present work on stnictural 
reorganisation and to the production drive of the Group. 

The meeting then examined the results of the 1969 financial 
year illustrated by the report of the Board of Directors. 

Chcmica] activity 

The Italian chemical industry, whose production index at 
the end of September showed an increase of about 5%, recorded 
at the end of the year a drop of a'lniost i %. 

For Montecatini Edison, the production of fertilizers was 
lower than in 1968 because of a slacker market and of labour 
disputes. At Porto Marghera (Venice) within the framework 
of the plan for the continual expansion of petrochemical pro¬ 
duction, with an investment in 1969 of more than 18 thousand 
million lire, large new plants were constructed, which included 
a 250,000 tons/year ethylene plant designed to allow its exten¬ 
sion to 500,000 tons. At Brindisi (Puglia), where investments 
far more than 43 thousand million lire were made in 1969, 
new important plants for the production of plastics and olefines 
weft placed on stream. The Group’s production in the plastics 
sector exceeded 50% of the entire volume manufactured in 
Italy. Sincat has completed some of the plants included in its 
vast programme directed towards maintaining the competitivity 
of the production of its large petrochemical factory at Priolo 
(Sicily) and has raised its oil refining capacity to more than 
15 million tpns/year. Farniitalia’s results were satisfactoty and 
were largely contributed to by the medicinal specialities for 
humari use. ACNA increased its sales of dyestuffs and inter¬ 
mediates. Its exports accounted for 40% of the turnover. 

Activity in the fibres and textiles sector 

1969 was another favourable year for the developrnent of 
chemical fibres, ^fitillon, which increas^ its production by 
14%, has developed ^ new products v^iich have been well 
received and has completed the expansion of ks production 
capacity for both acrylic and polyester fi'bres. 1969 was also 
a favourable year for Gh&tillon’s interests abroad ; Altamira, its 
^associated company in Spaior regularly started; production of 
Ja^ylic fibre ; in France,'|i^yfibr0s conimenced^^ production 

nofyester, fibies and'^strei^thened its position on the po^ 
anxSies market ; GhStillon Malta developed its products and 


the integration of its processes, Rhodiatoce, which increased 
the quantity of it.s sales by 14% and its turnover by 12%, went 
ahead with its prograniinc for the doubling of its present pro¬ 
duction of filires and ba.s plans in Calabria involving alxmt 
fio thou.sand million lire. Polymer, which operates in the sector 
of polypropylene fibres and films, increased it.s turnover by more 
than 13% and has under way important develojunents of its 
production capacities. Neofil, in whidi Polymer and Hercules 
Inc. have a par holding, is building a plant at Terni for the 
production of polypiDpvlene continuous filament for tufted 
carpets. 

Other sectors of activity 

1(1 the aluminium sector a new plant will be constructed at 
Fusina (Venice) for an initial capacity of 33,00^) tons/year of 
fjrimarv aluminium. 

The Company's high level of experience in the aluminium 
.sector ha.s awarded it the construction of .several plant.s abroad 
on behalf of third-partie.s (in India and Brazil, in addition to 
the plant on the i.sland of Bahrein, mention of which was made 
in last year's rei)ort). Montecatini Edison has also undertaken 
a participation m Halco Mining for the development, through 
the Compagnie des Jiauxjtes dc (Juince, of llic large Boke 
f(iuinea) depf)sits, which frf)in 1972 will provide a substantial 
supplv of bauxite. 

The “ Standa " (retail stores) totalled .sales amounting to 
283 thousand million lire, witli an increase of 12.2'Vi. At the 
end of the last Hnaiuial >ear it.s stores numbered 174, of 
wliich io() arc coinf)leted with food supermarkets and 28 are 
temporary premises. During tlie course of ihi.N \ear its units 
arc expected to be more than 200. 

Associate.s abroad 

'J'hc Xovamonr C.’orporation (United States) had a good 
\ear, with markedly liigher margins than in 1968. Its 40,000 
tons year polypropylene prtKluction capacity is being further 
raised. The Compagnie Neerlarulai.se de r.\zote-C.N.-\. again 
recorded sati.sfactory economic results and has gone ahead with 
rite installation of the new ammonia and urea plant.s, each with 
a' production of 1,000 tons/day. Pauiar S.A. (Spain) con¬ 
tinued the extension of its polypropylene piant.^, which are 
being further expanded from 14,000 to 30,000 tons/year, and 
i.s studving the construction of a 4o,oot> tons/year acrylonitrile 
plant, designed to allow an increa.se to 60,01x1, to meet the 
requirements of the Spanish asspeiated company, Altamira, 
(see the previous chapter on fibres and lextile.s). The Madras 
Aluiqinium Co. Ltd. (India) produced more than 13,000 tons 
of aluminium, with aft increase over 1968 of 11.3%, and has 
jdecided to double up the plaht.s. 

Research and Development 

Research activity continued throughout 1969 and recorded \ 
interesting results in ^he difiPerent sectors (polyolefines, organic 
fluorinatcd derivatives, titanium dioxide). The proceeds from 
patent licences and know-how recorded a further notable 
Increase and the CompanV *5 technological haltince shows a 
marked profit. 

i ■ 

The new irivestnients made by the Group during the four years 
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since the merger of Montecatini and Edison are as follows 
(in thousand millions of lire) : 

1966 1967 1968 1969 

Chemical and allied sectors. 77 129 145 165 

Chemical fibres and textiles sector ... 15 36 17 25 

Other sectcnrs . 46 a6 19 23 

138 191 181 213 

Over the same period, the Group’s labour force increased 
from 122,590 to 145,037 units. The consolidated turnover of 
the Group has increased from 945 to 1,552 thousand million 
lire. Investment programmes under way are involving more 
than 750 thousand miUion lire and others are being examined 
for about 1,500 thousand million. The undertakings planned for 
the central-sjouth areas in Italy account for about two thirds of 
the total figure. The construction in the Cagliari (Sardinia) 
area of a new petrochemical centre, as already announced, is 
included in this plan and will call for an investment of 600 
thousand million lire. This programme fits in with the other 
undertakings, again in Sardinia, in which the Group partici¬ 
pates, such a$ those in the aluminium sector and the others in 
the sector of chemical fibres, in which a programme will be 
drawn up in participation with E\I and Snia Viscosa in the 
Tir.so valley, with investments of about 240 thou.sand million 
lire. 

I'his scheme allow.s it to be thought that the Group’s invest¬ 
ments during the course of the 1970s will be somewhere around 
300 thousand million lire a year. 

The Company’s turnover amounted to 576.8 thousand million 
lire, with an increase of only 1.6%, a figure which does not 
reflect the production losses resulting from trade union agitation 
during the year, since there have been withdrawals from stock 
and a 13 thousand million lire turnover increase for plants 
abroad : with the new plants and the extensions, the plant 
production turnover should have increased by alx>ut 7%. The 
depreciation allowance set aside for the year is 60 thousand 
rnillion lire. The profit of 41.4 thousand million lire allows the 
distribution of a dividend of 55 lire per share. 


BB A GROUP UMITED 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR - PROMISING OUTLOOK FOR 1970 f 

TURNOVER: U.K. sales figures, exports and turnover of the | 
group's overseas companies all showed significant increases - | 

19 6%, 34-6% and 29% respectively -- with the overall total | 
advancing 24% to a best-ever C30'8m. for 1969. | 

PROFITS: Overseas profits were somewhat disappointing but I 
a strong revival in U.K. earnings (up 18%) brought an overall | 
gain of almost 5% to a record pre-tax profit of £2,908,000. | 
Earnings increased from 14*118d. to 15*817d. a share. p 

DIVIDENDS: Shareholders are getting a bigger distribution for | 
the second year in succession, a final dividend of 8^% less tax | 
making a total of 14^% on the Ordinary shares for 1969, 
against a total of 13*8% previously. 

FRICTION MATERIALS: The Group is one of Europe's largest 
manufacturers of brake and clutch liners, principally through 
its Subsidiaries-Mintex in the U.K. and Textar in Germany, 
and achieved substantial increases in sales and profits both at 
home and overseas. 

INOOOTRIAL TEXTILEO: Demand for the Scandura range of 
products - conveyor belting and asbestos textiles-continued 
at a high level and sales and profits advanced strongly. 
There was a substantial improvement in productivity. 

PROOPEOTi: Although the Directors are concerned about the 
effects of the present disturbances in the British Motor 
Industry, and the problem of containing ever-increasing 
production coats, they^ expect that overall 1970 will be another 
satisfactory year. I 

Putt cop/ts of thM Annu$i fhport obUinwt from THo Socr^ivy, 

WMUchaptt PM. Yorkshire. 

FRIonM MATEIIIALS: OjlMISTEtAL TEXTILES : CLASS FIBRE FRRDOOTS 



The Arab Bankiid 

Head Office; Amman. Jordan 

The following are extra^ from the Report of the Dlreetori 
of the Arab Dank 40tli^ Report for the year ended 31 st 
December 19AS. , > 

The high figures shown in the accompanying Balance Sheet 
were achieved In spile of the present war conditions in the 
Arab World, the continued closure of our seven branches in 
the west bank of Jordan and Gasa since the war of June 
1967. the Libyanishtion of our two branches in Libya and the 
nationalisation of our Aden Branch. 

Gross Earnings in 1969 totalled JD S.413,094. an increase of 
JD 904,552 over the previous year. After deduction of all 
operation expenses amounting to JD 6,696.303. a balance of 
JD 1.716.791 is leftover, from which an amount of JD 664,831 
has been allocated to the various reserves. JD 825,000 as 
dividends to the shareholders at JD 1.5 per share. (15^> of 
the no-minal value of the share. JD 10) and JD 6,960 as 
remuneratiJons to the members of the Board of Directors. 
The decrease in some items at the end of 1969 is due to the 
Libyanisation of our two branches in the Libyan Arab R^ublic 
and the nationalisation of our branch in Aden whose figures 
were not included in the 1969 Balance Sheet. You will observe, 
however, that while the important items of the Balance Sheet 
were only slightly affected, the main decrease taking place 
was in the b^ance of Documentary Credits. Acceptances and 
Guarantees, which is a contra account. Besides, our branches 
have in actual effect achieved a general increase in their 
deposits and activities during the year un4er review, which 
minimised the affects of Libyanisation and nationalisation on 
the flgures of the Balance Sheet, and the balance of Deposits 
showed only a slight decrease. The decrease in the balance of 
Cash in Hand and At Banks is also accounted for by bigger 
investments in government bonds and by an increase In 
overdrafts and bills discounted 


BolAnce Hheet, alnt ner<>mber, 1960. 

4 JD (Jordan Dinar)—U.S. I2.S0—£1 3^. Sd. 


ASSETS 

Cash in Hand and at Banka 
Oovemanent Bonda 

Participation in Companiea 
and Sharea In AlBiiateo 

1909 

JD 

53.439,808 

6.904,738 

1,44>1.622 

I98H 

JD 

j 69.587,693 
, ' 2,902.454 

1,430,295 

Btlla Diocowited and 

Loana to Customers 

43.802,457 

42,914.220 

Bank Premises 
(leas depreciation) 

1,306.816 

1,504,735 

Pumltur# and Equipment 
(lees depreciatloa) 

470.707 

5T7.802 

Chntomers' Liabittty on 

Guarantees. CradUa and 
Acceptancea (per Contra) 

24.411,313 

32.318.263 

Other AasetB 

5,054.933 

4,808,024 

Total .AMsetH 

145,837,392 

155,173,405 

LIARIUTIBS 

1988 

1958 

Deposits 

and Other Accounts 

411 

105.557 770 

JD 

108,818,313 

Capital Authorised 
and Fully Paid ; 

550,000 Sharea 
(JD 10 per share) 

5.500.0(k> 

2,460.000 

5.609.000 

Statutory Reavrve 

2,278.000 

Sl»<ciul RCavrvo and 

Reserve for pcsaibic 

Loan Ldfoea 

5,600,000 

6,300.000 

Voluntary Reserve 

486,350 

129,670 

GuarantcMis. Credits and 
Acreptanoea (per Contra) 

24.411.312 

32,318.253 

Net Prqftt 

(for distribution) 

831,860 

832.265 


Total LlabtUtlrn 145.887.392 


156,173,400 


BranciteH of Arab Bank Limited t ABU OHaBI : Alain, Abu Dhabi— 
BAHRAIN : Manama—DUBAI : Delra, Dubai—JORDAN ; Amman, 
Mahatta Btreet (Amman); Luwelbdeh (Amman) Aqaba, Irbld, Zerka. 
aebron.*. Jenin*, JerunaTem*. Nablos*, Ramallah*, Tulkarm*— 
LEBANON ; Beirut, Kaa « Beirut, Ti^U : Tabbanoh. 

Bhamdoun—MOROCCO : Caaablanca, Rabat—PALESTINE : Qam*— 
QATAR : Doha— RAS ALKHAIMAR : Raa Alkhaimati—S/tUDI 
ARABIA : Jeddah, Al-KhdbaT, Doxamam, Mecoa, Qattf, Riyad— 
SHARJAH . Sharjah—SUDAN : Khartoum. Omdurmaa'. Port Sttda»— 
TUNISIA : Tuijia. ., ■ 

*Operatione suspended becouae of the present politieal aituofion. 


ARAB BANK (OVEHMEAS) 

uru.. 

Talaeker*8t. ZuHdh. Switxeriand. 
TWephoae : 051/25.60.35 
Tolex : 52.279 

ARAB BANK (OVERSEAS) 
LTD., 

a Rt|t dtt MAeobd. Geneva..., 
SwAieriaud, 

081/25,48.65 

Talox ; 23 » 8«6 

ABAjS'BAHK (lOQEfUAIXTJA. 
P.oriox 1U4, LaWM ^ 


ARAB BANK (NlGERfA) LTD., 
P.O. Box 318, Xaiw. 

ARAB BANK A.G. 

15 Onoaae OaBuaatfaaaSi 
yrankfurt/Maln. Oermany^ 
Telephoiie r 20805. 

Telex i 414249 

ARUBA BANK 
P.O. Box 578. Libya. 

ARUBA BANK ‘ 

P.O. Box 1279^ Bfaihasl, 

Idbyt. 
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ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


At the Annual General Meeting held in Antwerp on May 
» 4 . *970, under the chairmanship of MR. EDMOND 

WOU'TERS, the report and the amounts Submitted by the 
.Board for the year were adopted. 

The year 19G9 was noted for the EEC’s numerous meetings 
held to discuss the problems of tobauo production and on 
February 7. 1970, the EEC Council reached a senes of 

decisions. 

As regards the joint organisation of the raw tobacco markets, 
the Council adopted regulations with a \lew to support the 
Community's production, to uphold the market and avoid 
surplus and to arrange exchanges with other countries. 'Ihi.s 
projciT would allow the withdrawal of existing national mono¬ 
polies ('(innected with the growth, first transformation and 
c cmmiercialisation of raw tobacco. 

As regards taxation, the Council is to introduc'e a system 
of duties on manufactured tobacco products thre^ugh various 
stages by January 1, 1971. 

The French and Italian Governments have deeiefed to abolish 
the exclusive rights which State Monopolies have for the import 
ancl wholesale i cjinmen ialisation of manufactured tobacco. 
1 his abolition will be finalist*d by January 1, 1976. 

In Belgium, tobacco consumption was steady compared 
to tile two previous years. The cigarette market incrcasc'd 
hy ifi per cent, and represented 66.77 per cent, of total 
tobacco consumption. The consumption of filter-tipped cigar¬ 
ettes represented '■)8.i per cent, of the cigarette market as 
against “)5.5 per cent, in 1968. The consumption of cut tobacco 
and cigarillos dc'creased by 8.32 per ce.nt. and 1.41 per cent. 


resficcrively whilst sales of cigars increased by 0.5 per cent, 
compared to lyfifi. 

In the Netherlands, the consumption of tobacco products 
dc’creased and was comparable to that of 1967. However, 
due to the intrrHliic tion of the Added Value Tax tm January 
I, 1969. demand rose' exceptionally high during the last months 
of 1968 influencing sales at the beginnin^^ of 1969. Sales 
reco\ered but it was noted that lonsiimplion w-as dirt'cted 
towards chcraper cigarettes. Filter-tipped cigarettes represented 
32 per cent, of the market as against 27 per cent, in 1968. 

In Switzerland the consumption of tobacco products increased 
bv 12.7 per cent, compared to the previous year and in the 
Republic of the Congo and in Indonesia there was a slight 
increase. In Brazil progress was steady. 

T ABACOh'INA increased its shareholding in HOLDING 
ED. LAURENS S.A. in Basle, Switzerland. 

After allowing B.Frs. 3,23i,4:)2 for depreciation and B.Frs. 
22,000,000 on account of reserves for taxation, net profits 
for the year 1969 totalled B.Frs. 99,929,907. The sum available 
for distribution, including the balance brought forward from 
1968, amounted to B.Frs. 110,797,369. 

Finally, the Board proposed to pay a div-idend of B.Frs. 110 
per share, the same as in 1969 on each of the 740,000 shares. 
This dividend will be made payable from June Z), 1970, against 
Coupon No. 43 at the following banks • 

Soc ieie G6nerale de Banque 
Ranque de Bruxelles 
Kredietbank 


C. T. Bowring & Co. Limited 


Profits and Earnings per Share show Substantiai Advances 


The following is an extract from the state¬ 
ment by Mr. Ian Skimming, the Chairman, 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for 
ilipyeat1969:— 

’ Your Company’s profit for the year 1969 was 
,£7,37jB,0OO, compared with £4,305,000 for the year 
'1968. The consolidated profit for 1969 is made up 
as follows:—Bowring Group (12 months) 
£4,977,0Qp; Bowmaker Group (10 months, i.e., 
from the date of acquisition 28th February to 31st 
December 1169) £2,401,000. After fhe deduction of 
interest on Convertible Loan Stock for 10 months 
of £1,134,000« the profit remaining Is £6,244,000. 

Bowmaker Group earnings for the twelve 
months to 31st December 1969 were £2,853,000 
which give combined annual earnings of the 
Bowrtng/Bowmaker Group of £7,830,000 against 
which muel be set a full year's interest on the 
Convertible Loan Stock of £1,380,000, leaving 
£6,470,000. 

C. T. SOWRING (INSURANCE) HOLDINGS 
LTD. The profit attributable to this Company 
was £3.379,000 compared with £3.168,000 m 1968. 
This is a good result particularly when it is borne 
In mind that the Increase has been achieved in, 
spite of the continued restriction in market 
,cimBCity, and the continued Increase in expenses, 
many outside our control. 

JKIWMAKER LTDr The profit of the Bowmaker 
^Group for the .-period of 14 months from' 1st 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 1966 1968 

Share Capital and Reserves £38.7m. £16.1 m. 
Consolidated pre-tax profit £6.2m.* £4.0m. 

Net Profit £3.7m.* £2.1 m. 

Net earnings per share 48.1d.'* 40.0d. 

*.after charoing Interest on Loan Stock. 


November 1968 to 31st December 1909 was 
£3,200,0(X). If the cost of money had remained 
as assumed, the profit for the normal 12-months 
period would have considerably exceeded the 
forecast of £3,000,000. 

Bowmaker Leasing Ltd. was formed in Novem¬ 
ber 1969 with the Injection of £1,0004)00 new 
capital by Bowrlngs. Duflng 1970 It will make a 
significant contribution to the profits of Bowmaker 

THE BOWRING STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
LTD. The profit of this company after providing 
for full depreciation and repairs (and after trans-< 
ferring a sum to the Survey Reserve Account) was 
£222,000 compared with £256,000 in 1968. 

C. IL BDWJIfNG TRADING IHOLDINOO) 

LTO«'The profit attributable to this Conyiany was 
EWip^as cfbfVipared with £167,000for but a 


somewhat reduced profit would have resulted 
had it not been for the inclusion of a special 
dividend from Rhein-Chemie Holding G.m.b.H. in 
which your Company has a 40% shareholding. 

INSURANCE COMPANIES. Engtish & 
American’ Insurance Compahy Ltd.*s overall 
operations resulted in a profit of £388,000 comt 
pared with a break-even result rn 1968, and a loss 
of £460,000 incurred in 1967. 

Crusader Insurance Company Ltd.*s profit 
for 1969 was £214,400 compared with £160,900 
for 1968. 

CONCLUDING COMMENTS, the overall 
results for the Group for 1969 are Ih my opinion 
satisfactory, producing as.they do a subgtfintial 
increase in profits and in eatnings per share 
when compared with 1968. 

I can confirm that, whilst there is no room for 
complacency, the results to' date for 1970 giv^ 
cause for quiet confidence and, aUhjpuph d^way , 
ahead will inevitably be marked by unforeseen 
pitfalla and by unexpected setbacks. 1 firmly 
bdlleve that your Company's future pnospeefs ard 
good and I know that 1 apeaHtfdr alFwhen 1 say 
that it will be our endeavour to make that belief S 
reality. 

SSclefary^ C. T. ^owHrtg 4 Co. IMUikf, The 
ao¥fHim9/ulMtngM 
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oital. B.F.: 8.000.000,000) 

ANNUAL.^- 

SHAREHOL^AL MEETING OF 
* MAY 28, 1970 

The Annual General Meeting 

S.A. held in Brussels on May 28,St» , . iT«,/sn viinii^re 

President and Managing D‘''ec‘O''’.0 ^'^yen^rgh. Vice- 

• Higher results—Increase of prof irman ot the meeting. 

19li9. Total on the credit side of \nd o ., - 

B.F, 2.119,536.382 (against B.F. 1 . 4 ProUL^end *or ine y 

-The net profit lor the 
B.F. l,467,G4t.67B (against B.F. 1.2V ,, 

1968) an increase of 16%. 67,155 If" 

— The net dividend voted by the , ^ 

B.F. ,850 -per full share (or B.F. 85 per to 

B.F. 650 and B.F 65 last year) ?;n incrtast*} ,, ufi'nst 

payable on or after June 5, 1970, against co oo if 

appointed banks. Shareholders are recommendel" 
own bankers. o contact their 

A new reserve called “ Assets Replacement ,. ^ „ 

been created and has been credited this year nf 

B F. 550 million. ® 

B.F. 400 million has been added to the " C'ot*„„pnpies 
Reserve ” which now amounts to B.F. 3,823,503,448. 

• Important Increase of the investment portfolio. 

The investment portfolio, of which the gross book vaK 
the balance sheet nOw amounts to B.F 3,520,930.376, 
increased during 1969 by B.F. 1,024 million. This brings ^ 
B.F. 2,810 million the total amount ot investments acquiree 
since January 1. 1967. 

On the basis of the quotations ruling at the year-end, the market 
value of quoted investments showed a surplus over book value 
of B.F. 3,702 million, 

• Compensation for loss of assets in the Congo. 

(Agreement dated 24th September 1969 between Gecomin 
and SGM.) Compensation received during the period 24lh 
September to 31st December 1969: B.F. 387,490,825 

• Expansion of the prospecting activities in Canada and Australia. 
Expenditure risen to B.F. 135 million (against B.F. 87 million 
in I96S). 

+ Canada: Joint Venture Umcx-Ganico: a copper-nickel 
mineralisation of a limited extent has been encountered in the 
region of Waswanlpi, province of Quebec. 

Several drill holes sunk at Kapkichi (Ontario) (joint venture. 
Omex-KapHich'l Nickel Mines Ltd) in the course of recent 
months have encountered a low grade mineralisation of eppper 
and nickel. So far this mineralisation 1 $ not economic, but of 
sufficient interest to warrant additional work. 

+ Australia: New partnership in the Pilbara area—north of 
Western Australia—with Charter Consolidated Prospecting 
(Australia) Ltd. and with Freeport of Australia Inc. The manager 
is Anglo-American Corporation (Australia) Ltd. 

• New 'developments in the fields of advanced technology. 

+ Data processing: 

— Set up with our subsidiary Belgonucl^aire, of the 
Centre dTnformatIque Gdndrale (C.T.G.) U.M. Participa¬ 
tion 49.95%, Belgonucldaire 49.95%) 

— Set up of Cardlonics (U.M. participation: 44.99%) 

— Set up of General Tlmg Share, together with American 
Partners. 

+ Nuclear] MgonueMaire: capital raised from B.F. 80 

million to B.F. 200 miUion. 

(Union MJni^re’s participation raised to 77.39%) 

• Intense rate of activltir for the Brussels technical departments. 
Engineering — Research — Data processing. 


At sixty of the ninety-five^ or 

British Home Stores you 
freshly cut and in perfect condm(«v In- fttne 
have achieved a reputation^tot las a ^ 

us a two per cent share ot the U.K. cheese 
This means we sell over fourth nuiupnpquiif^lljs.) 

of cheese each year. ■ 



m. 


#“hc group nd profit before tax tor i.„ fifiy^hrce weeks to 4th April 
1570 was 1.000, showing a 4.8%’ ..^.j^asc over the £5»3P4.ooo 
I968jb9... Thccomparison is made with k,^g/5^ profit figure which 
itself rcprcsentcl a record increase oi 37%. 

#... A final ordhary dividend of lod. per shar^i^ recommended which, 
together with t^c maintained interim dividend u' paid in June 1969 * 
ntakes a total for tbt year of i/ad., ah increase of id. 

#The past year has seen a continuance of the prugraniric of expansion 
and modernisatioi of stores. New' large stores arc being constructed in 
Hull, Croydon and'JVood Green which should be incur possession by 
September. The conpany is involved in considerable expenditure on 
acquisicion^^buildinl and Hxturing costs, which in the year iu.st ended and 
the present year will exceed a total of million. 


the present year 
Average Sales ar 


: i 960 to 1969/70 



Stores 


Profit 

Average 

Average 

Year 

Operating 

Sales 

iK-forc 

Sales per 

Profit per 




Tax 

Store 

Store 



jCooo 

£000 

£t>oo 

£000 

i960 ‘ 

79 

25»444 

2,095 

322 

*7 

196J 

81 

*.57 549 

1.615 

315 

20 

1962 

82 

28,106 

2,151 

343 

26 

1963 

81 

)0,9*6 

2,596 

382 

33 

1964 

85 

) 4 » 94 « 

3,050 

4 H 

36 

1965 

87 

59*675 

3*539 

456 

42 

1966/67 

89 

43*152 

3*737 

485 

42 

r^7./68 

91 

46,667 

3,835 

513 

42 

1968/69* 

95 

56,974 

5*286 

600 

56 

1969/70* 

95 

62,053 

5,620 

653 

59 


*BxeUtding Hctiry's S torts Limited mifSt tvhichtocre operating up to August 1969. 

Salient Figures - 1969/70 53 weeks to 52 weeks to 

4th April 29th March 


C^oup Sales 
Trading Profit 
Profit before taxation 
Taxation 1 , ^ , . . 

Profit after taxation 
Cpifi c^o^^inarg dividends (Gross) 
'Diii^iiiends pdr ordinary share (Gross) 


iregg. 











• • we are now seeing the 
benefit from our policy of 
development and expansion 
which we have been actively 
pursuing in recent years" 

Roland A. Cookson, 


The 39th Awua! General Meeting of Lead pastries Group Limited 
Thursday, 2Sfh 1970 in London, The following are extracts from ,/' 
of the Chairman, Mr, Roland "4* Coid(son, O, * 


Financial raaulta. The consolidated 
profit before tax for the year ended 
31st December, 1969 amounted to 
€6,937,000, compared with £6,116,000, 
an iiiorease of 13.4%. The net profit is 
£3,7d^«000 compared with £3,265,000. 
Your Board recommends a finat dividend 
of 7.5% making a total of 10,5% against 
an equivalent of 9.56^ 

U.K. and Ovoraeaa Companies. 
of Associated Lead Manufacturers 
a good improvement in 1969, ar* 

Fry's Metals group of compar'^® . 
showed increased profits. T*® 9 toup pamt 
companies continued to 
share of the industrial Nsiness, but there 
was a small reduction profit despite 
increased turnover Fry's Djecastings has 
recently progressed well with a further 
improvement in its profitability. 

Profits from the Group companies 
supplying the ceramic industry were more 
than maintained and some further degree 
of integration was achieved. Building is 
up to date on the new ceramic factory at 
Stoke-on-Trent and some production will be 
obtained before the end of the current year. 
In South Africa our metal interests have 
been expanded by the acquisition of 
Castle Metals (Pty), manufacturers of 
solder and other lead-tin-antimony alloys. 
The Indian companies contributed much 
improved figures and increased dividends 
were remitted. 

In Europe, the Italian and German 
subsidiaries both earned higher profits, 
and a plant is now being built in Spam. 


I M -•uction in profit 

‘"iff* not unexpected"'”® 
®5WXces its results anC""*® 
f'^fcny wereinexc'®"'*”® 


Associated ooinpai’^*' '”® i, 

^ . TT •!! continue to make 

asaoerated compamf 

nrhi>\rl n^Aftroec Rri^h Titan ProdUCtS 

»P“» ,'>5 “"r 

Go. Durham to^® complete 
, The BALM O^tpames in Austra a and 
New Zealand increased their profits and in 
di'^idend was distributed. 

General For 1969 the trading profit of 
the group and of the associated companies 
showed increasss. Overseas companies 
contributed 28.4% to the Group s trading 
profit. 

I feel that these results are 
ahd we are noW seeing the benefit from 
our policy of development and expansion 
which we have actively pursued in 
recent years. 

We are continuing energetically to 
up any opportunities of further extending and 
Z2S our Activities in all fields where 
our technology can be usefully applied. 

Future outlook. Our major U.K. plants 
continue tO be busy: exports continue to 
run at good levels and our ovwmm 
companies are reporting active trading. 

While I would rtpt expept ewnings to 
continue to incrtfase at the rate «chie^ 
during the last tyvo years I am conW^ 
that our profits to date conipare faww^V 
with 1969. 


Subscription 

prices 

Th.M •<**«rnn‘«w J»% 

one ysir'e iUbscHptlon (K !••«•»)■ 

•Airspeedtti—fiulcp® £12 {$28. ) 

Alrspe.d«I-tf»» world 

•xcludioQ Europo C16 (SW -WJ 


Reduced 
students' rates 

wo-*- g lg* £> 

Airspeeded—Eufopo » 

Airspeeded—Jhe vwrid 

excludlno Europe da 


The Economist 
qusrterly index 
(four issues per 
annum) 

By surface mail ■ ^ ,«Aen\ 

throu8b«ut the world £2 ($♦*)) 


•Airspeeded—aa the cuaUty of air 
freight and ainnaH aervlcea 
In dlWerant aituatlone. we 
the beet ivelleble etfvlce com- 
petUale with speed irtd^dtlivify .b>f 
a particular territory. 


The BcoiHjimlit _ 

abbsoffgilon Oepartmint 
64 St. SlTPiL 

Ldndon, 8W1 

01-930 6165. 


PRINCIPAL 
FACTliRING 
MPANfES 


ASSOCIMB) LEAD MANUFACTURERS LED ■ GDO DLASSWAg > PL LTO 
ERVS METALS LTO • FRT SOSCASTINGS LT? ■, HARRIS9!I «*''» OD- 
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with our sixteen offices in 

SAUDI ARABIA 

WE ARE WELL PLACED TO ASSIST YOU IN SEEKING 
OU'ILETS FOR YOUR GOODS IN THIS 
FAST-GROWING MARKET, FREE OF EXCHANGE 

CONTROLS 

U.K. Exports to Saudi Arabia: 1386 Hijrah Year 1967/68—SR 145.9 million. 11^87 
Hijrah Year 1968/69—SR 223.9 udllion. 
i!i Saudi Riyak approx. 

LONDON CORRESPONDEN I S 

Barclays Bank Ltd. Chartered Bank. Cha.se Manhattan Bank. Irving Trust Company. Lloyds Bank 
Ltd. Manufacturers Hanover Tru.st Company. Midland Bank Ltd. National Westminster Bank Ltd. 


RIYAD 
BANK 
LIMITED 

(Incorporated in the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia) 

Chairman • H. H. Sheikh Abdullah Bin Adwan. 



HEAD OFFICE: 
P.O. BOX 1047 
JEDDAH 
(SAUDI ARABIA) 

TfleKrams : RIYADBANK 


Sheikh Abdullah Bin Adwan. General Manager ; J. A. Court, A.I.B. 

PROGRHSSINC; VVI FH THE SAUDI ECONOMY 

Ask your Bankers about our services 


DUFF DEVELOPMEN'I 

The 39th .Ordinary General 
Meeting was held on June 2 in 
London, Mr. Charles F,. PoW* the 
C'hairman, presiding. The follow¬ 
ing are extracts from hia 
circulated statement and from 
the accounts : 

'The net profit before taxation 
for , the eight months ended ijiai 
.August 1969 amounted •£ 92 ,537' 
*A crop of 5 ,B 36 , 2281 bs. was 
harvested, an increase of 
65 ®» 56 ®lbs. on the corresponding 
eight months of 1968 . 

Medium term prospects have 
undoubtedly improved as the 
lesult of the higher oil palm price 
despite the substantial reaction 
from last summer’s rubber price. 
The short term prospects of any 
surpluses being available from 
rubber for dividend distribution is 
going to depend very much on 
how the Board decide to finance 
purchase and erection of the oil 
mill. Endeavours will be made to 
continue with dividend payments 
even if on a restricted scale 
despite the heavy capita! expendi¬ 
ture programme. The prospects 
for the year which will dose on 
31st August 1970 seem quite good. 

Towards the end of last year 
the Company applied to H.M. 
Treasury for consent to the trans¬ 
fer of the control and management 
of the Company to Malaysia. The 
Treasury have notified their con¬ 
sent to such a transfer and this 
will take place in June of this 
year. 



BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


GEGR1869 


ASSETS 


Condensed Balance Sheet as at December 3 l 8 t» 1969 



1969 
in thoufand 
DM 

Cash, Cheques, Bills, Treasury Bills 

1 014 006 

Securities 

711 068 

Due from banks 

639 847 

Loans to customers of the 

Banking Department 
with a running period of 

2 599 830 

a) less than four years F 

b) four years or longer 1 

1 762 994 
836 836 

Lendings of the Mortgage Department 

4 022 9) 8 

Invcsunents 

82 828 

Buildings and land 

53 493 

Other assets 

183 146 

Total assets 

9 307 136 


1968 

in chou«.ind 
DM 

982 736 
680 642 
688 646 


1 285 971 
562 952 


76 157 
54 440 
198 753 


Due to banks 
Deposits from customers 

a) Demand deposits 

b) Time deposits 

c) Savings deposits 

Own acceptances and promissory 
notes 

Bonds issued • 

Capital funds 

Capital stock 
Reserves 

Other liabilities 


mBnchen 


LUBILITIES 


1969 1969 

in thousand in thousand 
DM DM 

951 461 707 724 

3 760 690 3 202 075 


840 348 
1 202 661 
1 717681 


773 106 
918 446 
1 510 523' 


20 820 -- 
4 019 712 3 589 031* 


Total Uibilities 9 307136 8 021354 


Dividend pet ihire o( DM 50 par value: 10 (19168 DM 9 plus DM 4 ccnteiiAry bonus) 
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BroWn Shipley Heidings Limited 

RESULTS FOR YEAR ENDED 3l8t MARCH 1970 


1970 1969 


Net Profit after tax 

£579,726 

£514,454 

Earnings per Share 

4s. lOd 

4s. 3d 

Dividend 

15% 

12.42% 

Total Gross Assets 

£83,219,189 

£79,223,555 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING — MONDAY JUNE 29th at 12.30 p.m. 
Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtained from The Secretary 
FOUNDERS COURT. LOTHBURY. LONDON. E.C.2. 



Subsidiary Companies 

Brown, Shipley & Co. 

Brown Shipley Trust 
Brown Shipley Developments 
Crawfurd, Beck & Amos 
H. D. Hayman & Co. 


Merchant Bankers 
investment Trust 
Investment Trust 
Insurance Brokers 
Insurance Brokers 


Mowlem 

Salient Points 

from the Chairman’s Report 1970 


mim 

mini 

mini 

mim 

mim 

mim 


Group profits increased from £256,793 to 
£489,169 

Share dividend 14.5% 

Prospect of further improvements In profits 
in 1970 

Group turnover of £35 million 

New contracts include Bishopsgate Complex 
Development-highest office building in Europe 

Overseas trading prospects encouraging 


Copies of the Report and Accounts 

and the Statement by the Chairman, E. C. Beck, CBE, 

can be obtained from the Secretary, 

Westgate House, Eating Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 


Mowlem mim. 


John Mowlem and Company Umlied 
Westgate House baling Road 
Brentford Mtddletox 


M^BOWMAKER 


LIMITEI) 


(A member of the Bowring Group) 


Merger brings substantial benefits 


The Chaliman, Sir John Cowley, K.B.E., C.B., AJH., reports : 

This trading period has again been a difncuU one for the company in 
that we have never had a peiiiod in which the co^t of money has been 
SK) high and. in addftlion, we have been severely restricted in the volume 
of buftihese we have been ahle to take by the ceiling imposed by the 
Bank of England diredtive. 

In spite of these adverse factors, our profit before tax for the fourteen 
months trading per'iod to December 31. 1969. amounted to £3,200,000 
compared with £2,344,000 in the year ended October 31. 1968. On a 
tiwelwe months basiis the 1969 profk constitutes a record for the company 
and is a remarkable achievement, due largely to our keen and efficient 
Staff. 

The outtsftand'rng event of the year was our merger at the end of February, 
1969 wiiitih C. T. Bowring & Co. Lknited, the international insurance, 
shipping and trading group. There are clear indications of substantial 
benefits to Bowmaker as a result of the close co-operation which has 
ailready been firmly estaUliished bdtiween our two groups. 

In September, 1969, Bowmaker Leasing Limited was formed to extend 
further the group's aotlvhiea in this fast growing field of finsnrlng 
capital goods. The company has made an excellent start and should make 
a sighincant oontribution to profits. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

We have made a good sitart in 1970 and money coat's have faMen some¬ 
what from the peak levds that burdened ug last year. We remain, 
however, aulbfect to oeillng control and ft is ctear that ouir overhead bill, 
a^lch for several years we have contained so admirably, muat now ri^. 
The management team are very oonsctous of the need to control expendi¬ 
ture and ram confidant that our results in 1970 wil be pven better thw 
in 1969. \ 


Bowmaker limited and SubakUary Companies 


Comparative Figures 

Profit before taxation 
ProSt after taxattop and 
minority imprests 
Capital and reperves, indhiding 
tax equallsiltfon 
Totaa aaaats 


(14 months) 

fa^.000 


1948 
(12 mont) ' 
344,0 

£1.334,000 

£13,171.000 

£91.744,000 
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THE 

SOLVAY GROUP 

Principal information extracted from the 
annual report for the year 1969 


COMPMISON OF EXTERNAL SALES, CASH FLOWS AND 
RESULTS. 


Consolidated external sales 
Cash flow 
Depreciation 
Consolidated net profit 


1969 

million B.Fr. 37,746 
million B.Fr. 6,817 
million B.Fr. 3,720 
million B.Fr. 3.097 


Compared with 1968, a 15 per cent increase in consolidated 
external sales and a 82 per cent rise in the consolidated net 
profit. 

2 . COMPARISON OF STATISTICS. 


Capital expenditure of the year 
Expenditure on research 
Persons emplcwed 
Net profit per fully paid-up share 
Net dividend per fully paid-up 
share 




1969 

1966 

million 

B.Fr. 

5,554 

3,247 

million 

B.Fr. 

989 

834 

units 


41,611 

39,475 

B.Fr. 


421 

236 

B.Fr. 


145 

130 

SALES. 

i 



per cent 


Soda ash and caustic soda 

Salts, fertilizers, sodium and calcium derivatives 

Chlorine and chlorine derivatives 

Peroxide products 

Plastics—resins and compounds 

Plastics—processing 

Sundries (including products of the pharmaceutical 
industry) 


Between large consumption markets. 

European Economic Community : 


Germany 

France 

Benelux 

Italy 

Other countries of Western Europe 
Rest of the World 


1969 

per cent per cent 
25 
19 
13 
11 

— 68 
18 
14 


4 . RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT. 

In 1969 the group expenditure on research was B.Fr. 989 mil¬ 
lion against B.Fr. 834 million in 1968 

Half these research expenses were angled on pla^tios. This 
section also accounted for 80 per cent of the work on new 
manufacturing processes and outlets. Current research on 
new manufacturing processes in this field is aimed at 
diversifying the range of basic products, at improving the 
properties of these materials, to find new markets for them 
and at studying original processing techniques. 

On the other hand the group policy of granting licences to 
third parties was continued notably for the manufacture of 
vinyl chloride, polyvinyl chloride, and high-dens!ity poly¬ 
ethylene using a supported catalyst. The last process is 
arousing a growing international intereist and further licences 
•will iprobalmy be granted In 1970. 

5. SOLVAY it Cle Socidtd Anonyme. 

The net profit for the year amounts to B.Fr 1,475,790,786, 
an increase of B.Fr. 165,539,807 compared with 1968. After 
Incorporation of the balance brought forward, the profit 
avalla^e for appropriation is B.Fr. 1.487.521.497. 

The Board of Directors has decided to propose to the general 
meeting that the net dividend be raised from B.Fr. 130 to 
B.Fr. 145 per fully paid-up share. 

The profit will thus be appropriated as follows: 

Legal reserve B.Fr.. 75,000,000 

Net dividend of B.Fr. 145 per A and B share B.Fh 927,182,200 
Net dividend of B.Fr. 29 per C share B.Fr. 40,196,610 

Income tax deducted at source from dividend B.Fr. 118,318,834 
Unavailable reserve (France) B.Fr. 4.744,494 

Reserve for capital expenditure (Spain) B.Fr. 60.309,100 
Contingent fund B.Fr. 230,000,000 

Carried forward to next account B.Fr. 11,770,259 

Tota l B.Fr. 1.487,521,497 

Copies of t{ie English version of the Company's annual report, lin 
^vhich the detailed accounts for 1969 are included, tra aVailaMe bn 
request from the General Secretariat of Solvay A Cifr SooiMd 


LAKE VIEW 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 

ManWMS-JOHN GOVETT 6r CO. LTD. 

Per Share 

r ive year summary of results Asset vm 


Year ended 
31 st March 


Per Share 
Earnings 
% 

.. i8.<j 

13.0 
.. 14-2 

13.6 
I.V3 


Per Share 
Dividend 
% 

*4-3 

14.0 

14.0 

14.0 

‘4-5 


Per Share 
Asset Valhe 
including 
100 % Dollar 
Premium 


Total Net Resources ^^ 40 , 333,069 
U.K. 62 . 5 % North America 30 . 1 % 

Points from Mr. C. W. Garnett's Review 

— Foial net resources diminished during the year from 
£ 44 ,r) 6 ), 22 o to it^ 40 , 333 , 069 , and the net asset value per share 
fell from 33/3 to 29 / 10 . Adding i(X)7o of the investment dollar 

premium (which declined from 45*1 to over the period), 

the figures were 38 /- and 32/7 respectively. 

—Ytmr direc tors feel able to rctommend a increase in the 
dividend tn 14 ^%. In the current year removal of dividend res¬ 
traint in this country should assist in maintaining the revenue 
surplus. 

"Inflation lannot continue at this rate without more and more 
people learning to take advantage of it and the more who do, 
the fewer will be left at whose expense they can do so, 

—Despite the uncertainty of the near-term outlook, it is likely 
that any fall in the purchasing power of money will eventually be 

reflei't<‘ri in the prite of the shares of those companies which 

manage consistently to increase their earnings. It is in such shares 
that the trust will continue mainly to invest. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


University of Stirling 

DEPARTMENT OP ECONOMICS 

Postgraduate Studentships 

The l>ppartment has a hmltsd 
number of two year postgraduate 
studentships (equivalent to an 
S8RC award) for research m the 
fnllour'lnR Aelds: 

Economte Theory 


Innovation, Research and devsl- 
opment 

Money and Finance. 

Research in money and finance 
takes place in the InsUtute of 
Finance and Investment at the 
University. 

Applications arc invited from 
postaraduate students u'ho have, or 
expect to obtain, a good degree In 
E:'onomlcR Application forms and 
further information may be ob¬ 
tained from the Secretary, Depart¬ 
ment of E'*onamiGS, University of 
SUrUng, Stirling. 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Econ)LL.B. 

and other external degreei of the 
University of London. Spectaily prepared 
courses for the Federation of stock 
Exchanges, for Accountancy, Coxnpany 
Secretaryship. Law. Costing. Baling. 
Insurance Marketing, OCE. iUao many 
thoroughly useful (non-exam) counea In 
Business Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, atatlng 
subjecu In which interested lo : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. OOS), Bt. Albans. 

or roll at. .10 Queen Victoria Street. 

London, BC4. Tel. 01-248 8874. 

(Pounded 1010.) 


For further 
announcements see 
paues 5, 88 to 94 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

Social Science Research Council—Studentahipa in Economics 

Applications are invlt«d from graduates with First or Upper 
Second Class degrees, for TWO SSRC STUDENTSHlJPS 
TENABLE FOR TWO YEARS in particular those interested in the 
following fields; 

Economics of Food and Agriculture 

Urban and Regional Economics 

Labour Economiot and Induatrial Relationa 

Economics of Public Policy 

Economic Development 

Soviet and East European Economic Studies 

Appiiotftioh jforras can be obtained from the Admlntstiratiye 
Assistent,, The Adam Smith Buikling, The UivivefeRy of Glasgow, 
Glasgow. W2. In reply pteeae quote ref. Noi-SOIT U; 
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APPOINT4VIENTS 


University of Salford 

Department of Economics 
and Geography 

SENIOR LECTURERS/ 
LECTURERS in 
ECONOMICS 

Owing to the bulld-up of the Honourc 
Degree in Sconomlca. appUewtlonB are 
InvdlMi for apaUl m SE/flOR LSCTUREHS/ 
LBCTUfura tn ECONOMICS particularly 
with iiiteregte In one or more of the 
following flelda. SCONOMETKICS, E00> 
NOMIC THEORY. TRANSPORT. 

Salary BoaJea: 

Senior Lecturera C3.020-C4.000 p.a. 

Lecturera C1.355-C3.10S p a. 

P88U 

Purther parttoulara anti applloaUon forma, 
which should be returned by June 17. 1B70. 
are obtainable from the Registrar, Univer¬ 
sity of Salford, Salford MS 4WT. Please 
quote reference EOON/15/E 


University of 
Liverpool 

AppHCatlona are invited for the 
post of Lectturw In the Department 
of Economic Hlatory. 

The initial salary will be within 
the range C1,365-C1,605 per annum 
on the scale C1,3S5‘£3,105 per 
annum. 


qualifications and expeiienoe. 
together with the names of three 
referees should be received not 
later than June 30, 1970, by the 
Hetlstrar, The Univendiy. p.o. 
Box 147. Liverpool. L60 3BX. from 
whom furthae parttoulara may be 
obtained. Quote Ref: RV/5914/E. 


international voluntary SERVICE, 
the British branch of Service Civil 
International, urgently requlrea an 
eeonomica graduate with knowledge of 
national income and sodal accounting 
for work in the Seychelles starting 
September, 1970 Fares and pocket money 

S aid. For further detalla write to IV8, 

1 High Street, Harleeden. London, NWIO 


The University of 
Manchester 


The University of 
Mauritius 

Visiting Fellow in 
Public Fimnce 

AppUoaUons are In^ted for the 
post, on a, two year contract, of 
VMtlng FsUew In PuUic Finance 
in the School of Admlnlatratlon 
tn the University of Mauritius. 
Ths Visiting Fellow would IM 
atlaClisd to the staff of the 
Osi^rtment of Overseas Admin¬ 
istrative Studies In the University 
of Manchester and seconded to 
Maurltltis under the auspices of 
the Xatsr Unlveralte Ooundl for 
Higher Education Overseas. The 
appolntnent is bslng made at a 
Maonttan profssaoilal^ salary of 
£3.700 p.B. plus tax free supple¬ 
ment paid in UK of £020 p.a 
Dunes wlU nMUnly include the 
orgaiilaatlon m supervision of 
high level training courses In 
public flnance both within the 
Unlvcmty and the Government of 
MlauRtlua. 

The quaEOeattons required are: 

1 Experience at a high level In 
government^ OxMuiee and 
aoeountlng tn UK or Common- 
wealth oountrtea. 

3. An lip-te-date knowledge of 
management information and 
management accounting, 

cepeotally budgetary control, 
and of meebanieed and 00 m- 
puteilsed syeteiDB of aooounUng. 

3. 1116 poBiaaalon of relevant pre- 
fesMonal quallflositlQns would be 
gn advantage (e.g. ACA: 
ZkOCA; AOWA). 

Further paxticulars about the 
Unlveral^ of Mauritius and the 
nditurs of the post mas be obtained 

{ssusLrKr-^'ff’v'sa 

Ht. fSfw/Y 


The University 
College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth 

Lecturer in Accounting 

Appbeatlons are invited for the 
above pust in the Department uf 
Economics tenable trjrn October, 
1970. 

Further parUculars and applica¬ 
tion forms quoting reference LAC 4 
are obtainable from the Reglatrar, 
to whom all applications should be 
returned by not later than Juhe 
19. 1970 


APPLICATIONS are Invited for appoint¬ 
ment as research assistant In connection 
with s project on labour law and labour 
relations The work will concentrate on 
industrial conflict and Is part of an 
International comparative project. The 
appointment W'lM be for a period up to one 
year and is open to graduates in law 
^ary within the range £900 to £1.000 
a year. In assessing the storting salary 
consideration will be given to age and 
experience. Applications should be 
received not later than July 10. 

1970, and further particulars may be 
obtained at any time before June 30, 

19 lU trom Professor Wedderburn or the 
Personnel Officer. London School of 
Economics and PoUtteal Science, 

Houghton Srrepi, London, WC2 


University of 
Birmingham 

Department of Industrial 
Economics and Business 
Studies 

An additional LECTURER In 
INDUSTRIAL ECONOMICS is 
required from October 1, 1970. 

Applicants qualltled in economics 
and/or statlsUcs should be trained 
In econometric methods and techni¬ 
ques of mathematical programming 
with particular reterencu to appli- 
cations In industry. An additional 
interest in marketing or quanUta- 
11 ve economic analysts in the public 
sector la desirable. 

SsHtry: £1.355 x £13S-£3.10& plus 


Applications (three copies) nam¬ 
ing three referees, by June 15, 
1970, to Assistant Registrar (C), 
University of Birmingham. Box 363, 
Birmingham 19, from whom 
further particulars and application 
forms may be obtained. 

Please quote 0/013/0. 


Industrial Economic 
Adviser 

East African Community 

To be responsible for operational 
research involving Industry <and 
industrial protection problems grow¬ 
ing out of the Common Market; 
Jn parblCulsr ansJysls and co- 
ordlmUon of induatilal cases 
Involving Imposition of Transfer 
Tax, licensing or other quantitative 
restrictions with a view to pro¬ 
tecting and fostering domestic 
Industry: preparaitlon of apecisl 
reports that may be required; 
maintenance of full partieulan on 
the cases Involving transfer tax 
and how it Is opsnsUng and the 
yield of such toxss; work with 
counlerpan who will eventually 
take over. He should have basic 
and graduate level training in 
economics iwfluffing alaittsttes and 
have stxong vwdsBaatlon In indus¬ 
trial and produoMon seonoinlca. 
Also varied opsratloml expstlsnee 
with industry-manufacturing or 
proeesSlng. preferably in demplttg 
countries, on capacity estimates, 
product Hnea. cost of pi^uotton, 
stc. 

Oontiract two years, saliry to be 
arranged. In addition a variable 
tax-free overseas allowance between 
iOOB*£l,aiS p.a. Is payable. 

AppUeghts who should be riNiens 
lof and psmaanenuy realdeBt In the 
United jangdom should write 
giving full name, age, brief details 
of quaUAridlona.ana expertance to: 

AppotoNhenta Ofbosr, 

fiSSeTBir or oyBBaiAB 


ECONOMIST FOR INSTITUTIONAI 
INVESTMENT 

The Sun Life Assurance iConftpany of Canatfs is seeking to recruit for 
its London Investment Dapsrtment an scopomiat with at least initial 
axparianca of nattenal inconva, sactoral or <monatar/ analy^s. The mam 
requiirsmant is that ths sppointea should wjsh to learn to partierpste in 
mskHAO invattmant decisions by provrding economic inputs for the 
rmplsmentmo changes m portfolio structure. Initfslly,, he will also be 
associated with the management of our fixed interest portfolio. Career 
development may be eli<ther towards responsibility for management of a 
portfolio or towards increased reaponaioility for the use of economic 
inputs 

The ‘Company has a growing fund in excess of £160 millron under 
sdimiinistretion rn Britain and wril write in the region of a £100 million 
of life assurance this year. We are looking for a man in his middle 
twenties with at least 2 years' experience and are offering a salary in 
the region of £1,800-£2,000, dependent on experience, for the right man 
advancement can be rapid 

Write to the fleaident Treaeurer, Sun Life Aseurance Company of Canada, 
2, 3 li 4. Cocfctpur Street, London. SW1. 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited from graduates to teach in economics 
courses, with special reference to either urban economics or 
industrial chemistry. 

Salary: Lectureship Grade II £1,912-£2.502 p.a.; Lectureship 
Grade I £L300-£2,165 p.a 

Further details and application forms, returnable as soon as 
possible, from the Registrar, Kingston Polytechnic, Penrhyn 
Road, Kingston upon Thames, Surrey. 


I 


oroyi 

London, SWl. 


Senior Research Officer 
Research Officer 
Research Assistant 

Applications are invited for the above posts in the Econometric 
Forecasting Unit at the London Business School. Opportunities 
are available for those who are just graduating as well as those 
with considerable experience. Some experience or qualification 
in the general field of quantitative economics is essential. 

The Econometric Forecasting Unit, under its director, Pro¬ 
fessor R. J. Ball, is engaged in a research programme entailing 
the construction and use of macro economic models of the UK 
economy. MenAiera of the Unh have pubHahed the results 
of their work in determining relationships in the various sectors 
of the model, and in generating predictions from the complete 
model. They are continuously involved in refining and extend¬ 
ing the scope of the relationships in the models, and in the 
problem of improving predictive performance. The models 
form a basis for research into the underlying structure of the 
macro economy, and in determining multipliers and evaluating 
alternative policy strategies. There is every opportunity for 
some independent research within the framework of the 
research programme. 

Posts are available on the following scales: 

Senior Research Officer (£1,8 d 5-£2,855 plus £100 London 
Allowance). 

Reseavich Officer (£ 1 , 365 -n, 73 D plus £100 London 
Alhiiwance). 

Research Aaeiatant (£96S‘£1J27I&). 

Position within the indicated salary ranges will be determined ^ 
by age. qualifications and axparianca. Please apply in writing, \ 
attaching a curriculum vitae, to: 

Prof. A. J. Ball 

LONDON BUSINESS -- 

SetfOOL OO 

28 No f t Hupi b ertand Avenue, ■ " — 

London, 










APPOINTMENTS 


- '■ ;:?■ s.; 


' tf Vi 'I' 

r.;:: !■ l/ltU^ 


Sheffield Polyteohnio 

Det)artment of Urban and 
Regional Studiet 


Th« Department li lively and 
eapandtnf rapidly and currently 
baa a flourlahtng degree coum In 
Drban Land Xeonomlci and a Dip¬ 
loma Oourae In Houalnf AdmiiUa- 
tratdon. AppHoants wtUlM egpcclad . 
to contribute to the dcvtlopmMt 
Of theae couraea and to reaeatah 
and eonaultnncy. Recent^ quallftad 
mduatea in Bconomlaa or Yalpa- 
Uon would be eonaldered., Potto are ' 
available In: 

BCONOMICB OP LAND USE 
VALUATION /ESTATE 

management 

Salary Seale: 

Senior Lecturer— £2.B37-£a.872 p.a. 

Lecturer II—£L947.£2,637 p.a. 

Application forma and furtlier 
detalu are available from the 
Secretary, (Ref EL SheAeld Poly¬ 
technic, Pond Street, Shetteid 
SI IWB, and Bhould be returned 
within 14 daya of the appearance 
of thli adveitlaement. 






Finance Director 


a ^ (q>portunityio join # .pritillh owfl^. ’ a Ugli degree of 

tredGbg.'^up d^9Miting In Nig^a, md -.iifofenfaAd . j 


associated with major international chemi¬ 
cal and mining interests. Turppver exceeds 
£4.5m «nd is riring rapidfy. 

# A Finance director/Secretary is rc- 
I quired - a qualihed accountant with good 


• Initial remuneradon""coihprising salary 
and allo\vances could be ^6,000 for a 
niafned men; ^£4,500 if single. Company 
car. Contract terms. Annual U.K. leave of 
7 weeks. Preferred age 35-40. 


Write in confidence mtkjtill details: 

International Appointments Division, Dept* CCLaiso, 
Charter Consolidated Limited, 7 Rolls Buildings^ London, E.C*4* 




bom: newhope 
disenchanted graduate 



Remember. How seductive it sounded way back. That series of cosy collegiate chats 
about careers. The lure of industry. The prospects. The promise of It all. But now the 
savour has almost gone. Soured by committees. Initiative is stifled. Ambition dulled. 
This tragically, is no rare case history. There are. We believe, many Ukie 4t In Britain. And 
we re hoping to hear from them ail, 

We are Britain's fastest growing computer manufacturer. Eager for talent. For graduates 
from all faculties. Young men with intellects still to be stretched. Men who know industry, 
perhaps only too well. Able men whose ambition is more than nostalgia. You? 

With us, in the heart of Scotland, you will certainly thrive. 

Our computer factories are new. There are no staid procedures. And no dead wood 
looking for somewhere to drift. 

We're talking about opportunities in alJ areas. Quality control, systems test, production 
control, production management,purchasing, data processing, instrumentation, production 
engineering and administration. 

Experienced or not salaries are very attractive even during training. .We’ll help you to 
move and pay your expenses. And we’ll challenge you to come up for rapid promotion. 
There’s new hope tor graduates at our sparkling development in Scotland. Enjoy it with us. 
We’ll convince you that your degree was not just a waste of everyone's time. 

PhoM Tom Stoolo HolTpown oyt. 312 (Wo’li pay for tho call) 
for an Intarvlaw anirwhara In Britain 

•r eand us ths ooupen with a short eovorinelollor and wo'll phono you. 


Send this coupon with a abort latter tailing us your quali¬ 
fications. exparienca and ganaral buainass or anginaaring 
intarasts. 


ft 1 tein^C)ti)erConrpiti 6 r Company; | 


HibiieyWeU 


i Phone NO.- ..-.-.. .. 

I Tom Staala, Honaywall Ltd., Nawhousa, b4otherwall, 
I LanarKshira, Scotland. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

HH Z opportunities to use your honours 

IvlllHCkll degree (or specialist qualification) in 

ECONOMICS or STATISTICS 

VARIOUS SATISFYING JOBS IN LONDON 

MACRO/RIIICRO ANALYSIS; INDUSTRIAL ECONOMICS/STATISTICS: 

You would be responsible foir economic and/or You would be responsible for aspects of the economic 

statistical aspects of the task of providing regular and statistical work supporting policy formulation in 

advice with associated statistics on the problems and respect of the fuel, power and steel industries. This 

prospects of a vyide range of industries for which could be from one of the following groups; — 

MINTECH is sponsor. Typical tasks are(i) Developing work on price statistics; 

(1) Economic analysis applying, in strictly practical computerization of energy statistics; forecasts, 

situations, the theories of the sources of growth; assessments and statistical advice on policy in the 

costs, prices and subsidies; investment appraisal and energy sector. 

cost-benefit analysis; resource allocation and (nj Model building and analysis; linear programming 

comparative advantage. models of a fuel industry; integration of industry 

(iiV development and application pf econometric models into a full energy sector model, 

models to industrial analysis and precasting for either Development of statistical services on the iron 

specific industries or the whole economy. 3 nd steel industry; index of production; employment, 

(iii) Design of new statistical ehquiries; interpreting pay and investment statistics for the steel industry, 

data on engineering production, forecasting studies (ivj Cost benefit analysis m a major sector of the 

for specific demand and supply capacity. economy; pricing in the public sector; analysis of 

(iv) Developing information and survey techniques for macro-economic aspects of economic policy, 

studying the utilization, remuneration and migration of (v) Planning and executing programmes of empirical 

qualified manpower/effects on costs and efficiency. research; managerial economics; public finance 

(v) Responsibility for short period output and and welfare economics, 

associated statistics of a block of manufacturing 

industries; servicing other Divisions of MINTECH and 
other Government Departments with current reports, 
forecasting and analysis; and liaison with 
international organisations. 

REGIONAL ECONOMICS: 

FINANCE AND ECDNOMIC APPRAISAL; You would be responsible for an aspect of the work 
You would be responsible for appraising development which provides the basis for creating and carrying out 
projects, which involves applying economic appraisal Government regional policies in the industrial and 
techniques in conditions of uncertainty; for examining economic fields. This work includoc oconometric 
the effectiveness of governmental assistance to analysis of the relationships between the main 

industry; and for studying the impact of fiscal systems indicators of regional economic and industrial 
on industry. Vou would find qualifications in technology imbalance; regional economic forecasting; studies 
as well as economics or statistics and/or experience of the effectiveness of different instrurrients of 
in industry on investment or project appraisal useful, regional policy; and advice on regional economic 

but your main assets would be a sound knowledge aspects of industrial developments and policies; 

of the economic system, versatility, an open mind and regional differentiation in financial incentives, controls 
the ability to understand technologists. of industrial location and infrastructure provision. 

FAIR REWARDS for the right men and women accordirrg to age, qualifications and experience in salary ranges:— 

ECONOMIC ADVISER/STATISTICIAN: £l945-£4,027p.a. i 

; (minimum age 28 exceptionally 26); 

RESEARCH OFFICER: £2^18-£2,828 p.a. I 

ASSISTANTS: £1,287-£2,107 p.a; (minimum age 20) 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR VARIED EXPERIENCE AND PROSPECTS of advancing to more senior posts (£4,170-£5,325) 
and into top management positions for people of the right calibre. Appointments can be tailored to the career 
development aspirations of the individual—long or short term. Superannuation is preserved under F.S.S.U. v 

Civil Service Commission Open Competitions provide opportunities for permanent and pensionable appointments W 

APPUCATiON FORMS AND DFTAJLS FROM:- Mrs. J. E. WATSON 

Ministry of Technology, TIoom 637, 

The Adelphi, John Adam Street, London W.C.2. 

P/ease Quote Ref. 24/73 Telephone: 01-83e!t207 Ext. 1868 
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ASSISTMI 
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O.R. Department 

It is now desired to fill a second Assistant Manager post 
with the Operational Research Department at the Gas 
Council. 

The Department, which has a current establishment of 23 
staff at graduate level, is engaged in important strategic and 
tactical studies for the Gas Council and with Area Boards. 
The two Assistant Managers will play key roles in the 
direction and control of the work of the Department, one 
on the central strategic and other studies for the Gas 
Council itself and the other primarily on studies in associa¬ 
tion with Area Boards. A post of this level requires a 
mirtimum of 6 years' work in O.R. and a proved ability to 
initiate, direct and implement studies of a wide-ranging 
nature. Particularly important is the ability and energy to 
organise to meet deadlines and to integrate the work with 
that of others so as to meet the Industry's urgent needs. 

The salary offered will recognise the importance attached 
to this appointment and will not be less than £4,000. 
Applicants who applied for the first Assistant Manager post 
(OR/294) will be automatically considered for the new 
post. 


Application forms can be obtained fromThe Appoint¬ 
ments and Establishments Officer, The Gas Council, 
59 Bryanston Street, London, W1A 2AZ, quoting Vacancy 
Ref. No. OR/294. 

The closing date for applications is 2nd July. 


GAS COUNCIL 



For further announcements 
see pages 5, 87 to 94 



Midlands 


£10.000 


FII^NaAL 

DIRECTOR 

A 8u)>at^tial organiaatiQii With kitor^dta in the motor 
indiietry wishea to appoUit a Finexicial Director with 
overall responsibility lor the finances ol a major 
division, including the development of sound 
accounting and cost control systems. The division 
is expanding rapidly and prospects are good.. 

Basic requirements 

^ Chartered accountant aged 38-45 
* Several years' experience in 

operating modern management control 
tecluuc(uef at a senior level in an 
industrial environment 
A good appreciation 61 the 
potentialities ol electronic data 
processing facilities 
The ability to participate in 
developing corporate strategy and 
long range planning. 

A salary of up to £10,000 per annum, tm hat pension 
scheme and use of a company .car wiU 
provided. In addition, reasonable 
relocation expenses will be 
refunded^ where appropriate. 

Send brief but comprehensive details 
of career to date, in confidence, to 
ME766. Executive Selection Di^ioh, 

Cooper Brothers ^ Co.,.Management Consultuts.. 
Aba^House/Q^rl^e, Lond<m«£.C.3. , 


(5 

MM 


Industrial Economist 

GRADUATE, aged 25/30 

immediately required for important commodity research position 
dealing mainly with sulphur and other fertilizer raw materials. 
Must be literate, numerate, with keen analytical mind, and 
preferably with an economids/nlarketing background. Previous 
experience in '^hi'd field' is dSairatfte but not vital, fitdfdfaht 
prospects. Pleas a write giving Jbrief. details to the British 
Sulphut Corporation, 23 Upper Street, Lpndon, W1. 



BmEAU (F TRANSPCMT ECCMMIDS 


THE POSITION, A Bureau of Transport 
Economics headed by a Director is to be 
established within the Draartment of 
Shiiming and Transport. The Bureau’s work 
will he duectediprimariJy to expert and 
objective appraisals, studies and investiga' 
tiom and it will be able to report direct to 
the MUMiter. The Dir^tor wul be required 
initially to as^t in the selection of q team 
of economic researohers to be enpi|ed in 
the analysis of costs and economics of 
transport in Australia. 

QUAUFICATIQNS. The successful 
applijOfmt wiU have had a depth of experir 
enceiu a branch of economic research. He 
. wiMi require to have sufficient standing 


as an economic researcher to encoimge 
the confidence.of other bodies in the 
Bureau and to attract to the Bureau the 
high calibre specialist staff which it will 
requite to fulfil its functions effectively. 
LOCATION. Tlie Bureau will be located 
within the Central Adminutration of the 
Dcpaitmmt of pipping and Traruport in 
Canberraa Australia. 

SAJU^. $A14,25S |Al«9s.4d. 

The successful MpUcant will 
be •|f|M>inteil,ai a permanent offi^of the 
ComqioAwealth Service; and will be entitlnd • 
;toallof'itshancfita, . 

ACGQMfODATlON. be 

paid to a fnanied appoiiitee to offset the 


higher coat of temporary accommodation 
vrm he can*ainnge permanent housing. 
TRAVEL. The Australian Government 
will pay die cost of first class fares for the. 
suoces^ aimlicaat and his dependants. 
AITLKlATiONS. Further information and 
appUcadpn may be obtained from the 
Recruitment Officer, Office of the Public 
Service Board, Ganbenri House, 10-16 
Maltravers Street, Lmdon W.C.2. Closing 
date for applications 27th June, 1970. 

dTAiistr^^ 
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University of Toronto 

DIRECTOR OF 
COMPUTING CENTRE 

The Centre ts the UDivenRy e ma>D)r computer laclUty for teaching. 
Ttfcrarch and administration Its computers Inchtde two IBM System 360 
Modi! 65a. an IBM T004 It, remote terminals on and off oampua, and a 
time>sharing network. The responsibilities of the Director are : 

Technical : Requiring a knowledge of large scale operating systeme. 

time-sharing, programming languages, remote Job entry, 
multi-programming. 

Managerial : To direct a staff of over 65 operatons, data control 

personnel, advisers, programmers, systems programmers. 
* and managers 

Administrative : To participate In and execute policy decisions, prepare 
budgits and reports, advise on pricing, work with 
representatives of other Ontario unlversltlM, etc. 

Candidates should send r6sum«s, including referoiices. detalla of exper¬ 
ience. and expected salary to : 

The Uxecutive Vlee-PresUlent < Academic) 

Mimcoe Hall 
rnivcmiur of Toronto 
Toroniu IMt, Ontario 

Responsibilities commence as soon as possible. 



WRKKIN COLLBOE. Required In 
atptember next: an Assistant Master 
to teach Economics throughout the Upper 
Sohooi together alth some OenersJ 
Subjects at a lower level. Good games, 
especially cricket snd or rugger, on asset 
but not essential Burnham seals salary 
with substantial additional emolument for 
Sixth Form teaching. Very comfortable 
aecommodallen avatlsble In the school for 
either a bachelor or a married man. 

Wrekin Is an Inde^ndent boarding school 
represented op the Beadmssters* 
Oenffrencsi. Appjcatlons to: Head Master. 
Wrrkln C^tege, ^Wellington. Telford. 
Shropshire. 


PSP Young economist (26-30) with 
knowledge of systems of payment, accounting 
and Industrial relsMons to Join multl- 
dtidpHnsTy team of programme of 
research on productivity bargaining. 
Successful applicant expected to make a 
major contribution to the project and 
must have aubstontlaJ researen 
experience in a relevant aubject area 
Non-economists with research experience 
and knowledge of the areas spaclfted will 
te Considered. Salary to £2,600. 
Applications to Miss J. Clarke, PEP, 12 
Upper Belgrave Street. SWl 


AMBITIOUS YOUNG MEN 

(over 23) 

will find the opportunity to train for a rewarding busmsss carsor, now 
offered by Britain's moat imponsnt INTERNATIONAL weakly newspaper 
very attractive The lucceesful candidete will not only have ambition, "A" 
level or higher educational qualifications and some previous sales 
experience, he will glio have convinced ui of hie ability to succeed 

Application forme may be requested from the 
Socretsry to tho AdvtrtiMmont Mangger, Tht Eeonomiat. Tol. 01-930 6166. 


SSRC 


COMMiHEE SECRETARY 
MANAGEMENT 


Applications are invited to fill a post as committee secretary on 
the staff of the SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL. The 
successful candidate’s main function will be to help the appro¬ 
priate Committee in its valuation of applications from universities 
and independent institutions for research grants in the management 
and industrial relations held. He will be expected to make himself 
familiar with current developments in research and to be able to 
discuss particular projects with leading research workers in the 
held. He will also be concerned with other various activities in 
which the Committee is engaged. Applicants should be at least 
26 years of age and have a good honours degree in the social 
sciences, and preferably witli some specialisation in management 
sciences or business studies. Experience of research work would be 
particularly welcome, but the successful candidate will be 
expected to deal knowledgeably with aspec ts of management studies 
outside his own speciaKiation. ; 

The surting salary will be £;2,3i8 on a scale rising to £2,828. 
The Council is a recogtiiMid institution for the purposes of FSSU, 

Appbeahons stating age, qualifications and experience, and 
givisk :iiames and addresiw df tbi^^ referees, should be sent to 
the fitabliflhtnents Officer, Social Science Research Council, Room 
11State JKouse, High Holbom, London, WCi, not later than 
June 19th, quoting M4. 


University of York 

DEPARTMENT OF BCONOMSCS 
AND RELATED BTUDIBB 

Lectureship 

APPUoatlons arc Invited tor one 

r ot Lecturer In Booxiondcs In 
uepartinent of Eoonomlgs and 
Related Studies from OoCoMr 1, 
1B10. CsndMiates whose main 
interest llee In Development 
Economics will be preferred. 

Salary on the scale £I,3B0-£3.108, 
acQordlng to quahllcatlona and 
experienee. 

Six copies of appllcatilona (one only 
from overaese candidates) naming 
three referees ahould be sent 1^ 
June 19th to the ReMstrar, Unlvcr- 
^ of York. Realington. York 
yOl 6DD. from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. Please 
quote reference number 12/3023. 


University of 
Bradford 

Lecturers in Management, 
Economics and Allied 
Disciplines 

are required to atrengtben the 
Wachlng of Management, InduatriaJ 
Relatione and Boonondcs In a four 
year sandwich course Sutegratlng 
engineering, social science, manage¬ 
ment and economic studies and to 
join In associated research teams 
within the School of Industrial 
Technology. 

Industrial experience eesenttal- 
Salary Boale: £1,366 x C126-£3.a30 
(Bar) X £126-£3,10S.' Supcraunuablc 
—FSSU. 

Applloatlon forms and further 

S .rneulara may be obtained from 
e Registrar, Unlveiaity of Brad¬ 
ford. Bradford 7. with whom com¬ 
pleted appUcatioiM should be lodged 
os soon as possible. 

Please quote ref. IT/L/S/M. 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Deportment of AgriculturaX 
MarkeUna 

AppMoaUons are invited for the 
of Rcaea.rch Assoolate. The 
apnAnUnont adll be for two years 
with, a posMhle extension to three 
The' suefieightl eandldaie will work 
on a research project ooneetned 
with ooMumer preference tor 
chfckep. The appointment will be 
made at go ajpOTopnate point, 
aoeordlng to quauneatlona. on the 
aeale plus msmbtr- 

■htp of FSBD. AppHoanU i^uld 
have an Romuia degree In loon- 
osciQs OT Agricultural BMaomlcs; 
a poaq^uato quaUflpKtlon in 
Uancetlnt bPuM be an advantage. 

niss^jssiss 

SSST. JWfi: ^ 


University of Bxeter 

Department of Politics 

Applications ore invited for two 
posts tenable from October. 1970: 

1) An Aaslatant Lecturer or LeO- 
turer preferably spedaliHng iti 
wvlet PoUttoa, but oondldatsa 
with other interette will be con¬ 
sidered. 

3) A temporary Assistant Lecturer 
^clallMng in Public Admlnistra- 

Solarjr scales (at present under 
review): 

Lecturer: £1A70 x £li6--£2,046 
(Bar) X £116—£8,880 per annum. 

Aadafeant Leetunr: £1,240 x £116 
—£1,470 per annum 

The initial salary wlU depend 
upon the quaUnoatlons and experi¬ 
ence of the suooessful candidates. 

Further particulars may be ob¬ 
tained from the Secretary of the 
University, Nonheote House, The 
Queen's Drive, Exeter, to whom 
•aimllcatlons (eight eoihea: one 
tnom overseas eandldatea) sliould be 
sent, not later than June 20, 1870. 
Please quote reference Ns. 
1/33/4003 


BUCKINOBAMSHIRJE_ 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

High Wycombe 
College of Technology 
and Art 

Queen Alexandra Road, High 
W^mbe, Bucks. 

PnnclpM: D. J. Everett. BA, 
FPTOom. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND 
OBNBRAL EDUCATION 

Lecturer Grade I in Economics 

required for September 1, 1870, or 
as soon as possible thereafter, lu 
teach mainly at " O " and A ” 
level. Some opportunity for HND 
work may also be available, pre- 
vlgus teaching experience la an 
added recommendanon but newly 
quallfled ftaduatei arc invited to 
apply. 

Boole: Lectum Oeade I 
C1,230-£8,676 per annum. A 
rimoval allowanee of -up to £100 
may be paid. 

AppHoatlon forma and further 
g^ w ^^ase avallaUa from the 


Oxford University 

In^tute of Economics and 
Statistics 

The Xnstttute haa vacandes in the 
grades of Research OlBcer and 
AsalMant Research OSesr. Can¬ 
didates ahould have a good degree 
tn eeoi^lce or atatisuea, and some 
poetar^ate experience. The 
present salary scales are: Research 


alary scales are: Research 
vaiHcr £LS8S-£3,ai!6, AsWstant 
Research Officer El,S06-£2,406. thcM 
scales are expected to ^ be , 
inereascd by about 9 per,cent 
Members of the research staff are "k 
permitted to do a limited Mount 
of teaching for collegea without 
deduction of stipend. 

names of- two rtlsrats. sboujd reach 
the Beeretary, Institute of Scon- > 
ontles and fflMlaUos. Manor Road, , 
Oxford, by June 30, 1070. 
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MARKET 


WATFORO 

CAPE UNIVERSAL BUiLOINQ PRODUCTS LTD.. • Ri»kPminttf«etu^r 
of ■ wid« rang« of| building materials raquiraa ■ Senior Market Retearehtr 
in the Marketing Oivisiort 

This iB a naw poat and raflaeta the Importeno# attached to the carahil 
assessment of tha rartuiremsnts of tha Company's markets. The Senior 
Market Researcher, who will have an assistant, will be responsible for 
carrying out Marketing Research Studies, employing either internal or 
external resources. 

Applicants must have experience in Industrial Market Research and 
should bo graduates witn irainmg in Statistics. 

Salary according tct age and experience and will be reviewed annually, 
and benefits sra among the beM in British Industry. A car will he provided. 

Applicante should give briaf details of experience end present 
end/or required aalary to —D. Q. Store. Esq.. Personnel h 
Training Manager. Cape Universal Building Produoti timitod« 
Exchange Road. Watford, Harts. 

^Cape Universal 

A m»mb§r of tho Cape A$bo§to» Group 



General Secretary 

NEGOTIABLE AfiOOT € 4 [oOO 


The Society for Promoting* Christian MLnowledge 
invites applications for the post of <Teneral Seicretai:y 
who. as tne chief exeicutive. will be responsible to 
the Governing Body for the top managiWent and 
direction of the work of the Society. 

The Society exists to promote Christian knowledge 
as a cniciat part ol the World-Wide mission of the 
Church. This involves the use eu .appropriate, 
media of communication with particdlar emi^asis^ 
on literature, including m|blishing and iproductionf.' 
of books : and bookselling both at novue and orersekit.' 
The Society seeks to anticipate and meet the needs 
of those who are looking for a faith clearly expressed 
in terms relevant to the 1970 s. 

The General Secretary .must have a sympathetic 
understanding of, and a readiness to become dedicated 
to, the work of the Church in this field; together 
with the administrative and business ability necessary 
to preserve the ftnancial viability of the Society and 
to supervise the subsidiary management units con¬ 
cerned with publishing, production and bookselUng. 
PuMisbing experience would be useful but not 
essential. The successful applicant is likely to be 
between the ages of 35 and 45 . 

The salary, which will be in the region of £4,000 
per annum, will be negotiable ; as also conditions of 
service. Applications (which will be treated in 
confidence) should give succinct details of /lualUlca- 
lions and experience and be sent in writing before 
30 th June, 1970 to the Bishop of l^ondoa. Fulham 
Palace. London. S.W.C. with •* S.P.C.K.'' marked on 
the .envelope. 

THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


University of Zambia 

ApplicaiiL 

ifewa 

KS,MO-K6,300 p.B. lb> 
ic) K3.iao-K3,i^p.a. i; 

Salary auppleinanted in_ 

laterllnc) In sAproprlata eaat uy L 
Qovernment. Painlly paanaafea. various 
allowances; biei^ai ovstaeaa leave.MUMkcnl 
and superannuation aobemea. OatiUed 

are available. 



ECONOMIST with tralnlna in 
mathematlca or atatlatlca r^utred 

Applicants should hove etithuslasm 
tu apply their trainlna to probleinx 
of prediction and decision analysis 
in town piannlnff, and initiative to 
explore new 'methods. 

Contributory Pension Scheme. 
Luncheon Vouchers Car Allowance. 
Salary bv arraURcment. 

Apply K. Clemens, FRICS, MTPI, 
Drlvera Jonas. 18 Pall Mall. 
Lrt)ndon, flwi. Telephone Ol-fl.10 


Australian National 
University 

Appllciitions are invited fur 
appointment tu n inimber of posts 
.n faculty ot the University. 
Appointees will be required lo take 
up duty bv early in 1071 unless 
othcruiKe specilied 

Faculty of Economics 

LECTURER IN ACCOUNTINQ 

Applicants should have an 
inieresL in the nelds ut mananerial 
accountina and nccountina control. 

POSTS IN ECONOMICS 

Pour posts in Eeonomics are 
available and may be niled at the 
level of Reader, Senior Lecturer, 
Lecturer, Senior Tutor or Tutor. , 

The Faculty of BcononUca, eom- 
prislna Deparlmenfs of Accounting 
and Public Finance, Economic His¬ 
tory. Eoonpmloi. and StaUatles, 
offers oourssH l«ai|UnR to the paas 
and honours dHroa of Sachetor m 

$At>,90il ptc annum, flaiaiy, ui 
appointmenit to other posts will us ,. 
to accordance .vqth quail flcalions 

SA'L'SOO per annumLEenior 

strator or,Tutor SAi.im x SAllS- 
$A4.iir9 par annum. Academic 
pralsAl under 


$A4.qfA . 
aalanes' am 
Ttjiiiew 

The University provides assistance 
with hpusing. 


the Mvel of Uov. 

^ im tha Untvfiw. 


-. 

provides masohalal* . rempfm jr 

expenses. Shperannuation Is on thf ' 

F^U pattern with supplementary 
bebefils, and flpanrial assistance 

towards *tudy Isave m avoilaUe. 

Appointments to the posts of 

Senior Tutor or Tutor and SeniOC 
Demonstrator or Demonstrator arr*)* 
for twelve months in tha ,llrat 

instance with normal expMtqUpR of ‘ 
renewal up to three or ’ 

Travel expenses from ovarifaff** 

polniments at these laveu' 

RSsiBted passage can be ooKMdered 
for a person offered apimUilnent 
who intends to seUlt pcvnahently 
in Australia. An appointee may 
elect to participate In^e Univer¬ 
sity SuprrdnnuaUon Scheme. Suit¬ 
ably qualified appointees will be 
^cgi^a^ed^^to work towards a 

Further infprsiatlon and the 
fqrigij which' an^nitd aecompan y o it 

Soiii^iWealdi UnIverefUei 
[' M .TlB^on mmatt. London 


'i' V 




July 13, 


Tbe Unis 
of BheffliL.- ,,, 

AppUeations 

poet, esUlbll_ 

with ^ Intel 
lor aiim«»r Ed 
overseas 

_ 

tThfre will 
reaearch.) 

a full tnembes «{l 

academic dutir' •“ ^ 

but he kwuld 

IStittSiV 

on seoondmen 
Wtl, t&t • 

UMuld M 
University 
The appe 

soon as ^_ 

period of up to 

Candidates 
any branch , 
considered bui 
given to those 
mach AcrK 
Economics of _ 
omic Statisttas.. 

Economics. 

The University'of 
scale (under review 
■ la ei.240-c2jn ^ 

Lecturers is 
F86U provision; 
would attract' .a 

salary though the_ 

be subject to dlacuasion. 

Further jpar^laN, 
RejtisUBij Ime Unlveimi 

ittwee coplee) 1-^—— 
and addreaaes of three 

®s? Kfr'ft.ey/cfr."- 


BUSISEP 
& PERSONAL 





BANKING APPOINTMENTS: Wide chMoek 


BUROTSC ilnveeUffsiere ■dtraoidliiary). 
World-Wide secret service, ai-431 ifilS, 

^crfigfta?'-- 



Europe and in Africa in { 
tha following fields: 

—Planning — Programming — 
Budgetin^-Syatam (P.P.B.S.) 
^Taehnological foroeaating 
—Organiaation and mathoda 
—administration of tho 


Wishes to enter into negotia«> 
tions with either a oonsultant 
or a group of ponaultafitg 
axperianood in tha«a. difiOfant 

Write to: M. Jean Floranim ^ 

2%, rue Joan Mamiog, 
Ta-PARiM^Fianea) « 
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Tha Ecogpmitt enrtptoys an expert corps of 
foreign affaMs writers, in London and abroad; 
but some stories produced by the paper's 
foreigri department cannot be published in 
Thef conomist itself. Inshrae^ they appear in a 
a«P«rate, confidential bulletin published each 
week and caHed foreign feport. 

Such stories are of two kinds. There is the 
information that reaches The Economist on a 
confidential basis, and therefore can be passed 
on only to readers willing to respect the 
confidential nature of Foreign Report. And 
there is the article that focuses attention on an 
apparently minor, but pivotal, event that could 
lead to major changes. In this kind of forecast 
Foreign Report has a record of often being 
startlingly right. 

The annual subscription rate (48 issues) varies 
between Britain £13.0.0 and Austraiasia £16.2.0 
The Foreign Report binder (10i" x 6|"), 
covered in black leather cloth with a reinforced 
spine embossed in gold and red, costs £1.0.0 
(US$2.50) including postage. 


Please write for full details to: 
The Publications Department 
The Economist 
25 St James's Street 
London $W1 






NE^ YORK’S 







. 1 ' 

ip •fe'''. 




and peiidentiai 
ccctt^anctf. 


j MADISON AVENUE A1 76th SI, 
5 NIEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 

I CABLE; THECARLYLE 

I NEWYORK 

I TELEX ; 620692 


L(X)KSLIKE GENUINE LEATHER? THEN ITMUSTBE 






GRABOPLAST Leathercloth 

Wide, choice for a multitude of ajiplications: 
f GARMENTS, FOOTWEAR, HANDBAGS, 

' SUITCASES, UPHOLSTERY, FLOORING 

Availabk b many kshienable. shades and leather-like grainuuts 


Manufachirmat r 

GRABOPLAST Le^tkereioth. Factory, 
Gyor, Hungary 

»' V'. 


Export dirough: 
i^HEMOLIMFEX 

flungariaii Trading Company for Cheiinidals, 
budapwt 5, P.O.B. 121 












ECONOMIST JUNE €,. 1970 



•«. ibs World-iKdde! 

IS UBERALL IN DER WELT VERTHETEN 

{fA 

E DAPlWitnTO 


AR VARLDSOMPATTANOE 

estX en todas partes 

IS OVER DE GEHELE WESELO 
EST MONOIALE 
ER OVER HELE VERDEN 
E QLOBAi 

piyersey is special chemicals, is world-wide and 
is where you are. 

Diversey supplies hundreds of special chemicals 
to the food. Institutional, metal and transport 
industries—and to almost every other processing 
industry as well—^where hygiene, housekeeplhg 
and cleaning are essential. 

Diversey's professional knowlec^e of the finest 
cleaning and sanitation systems and integrated 
hygiene plans is provided as a routine part of 
Diversey service, for your profit. 

With our know-how and our extensive selection 
of special chemicals, we can solve your related 
problems. Diversey companies are located through¬ 
out the world—to serve you better and faster. 
You can rely on Diversey—the Special Chemi¬ 
cals people I 

THE 

DIVERSEY CORPORATION 

HEADQUARTERS 

212 West Monroe Street. 
Chicago. Illinoia 60606 
312-7B2-0800 Cable: DIVERCO 

Your Diversey company 
is but a phone call away. 

In: Telephone: 

AUSTRALIA Seven Hilla (N.S.W.) 622-1400 
BELGIUM Huizingen 02.56.44.06 
BRAZIL Sao Paulo 273-9122 
CANADA Clarkson (Ontario) 822-3511 
DENMARK Copenhagen 15 15 18 
FRANCE Ozoir La Farriere 406-4040 
GERMANY Frankfurt/Main 29 40 41 
GREECE Athene 924-170, 

HAWAII Alaa (Honolulu) 488-1911 
HONDURAS San Pedro Sula 52-11-95 
IRAN Teheran 45130-611739 
IRELAND Dublin 303 022 
ITALY Milan 663.451 
JAMAICA Kingston 38678 
NETHERLANDS Amsterdam 020-232714 
NEW ZEALAND Pehrose 664-955 
NORWAY Oslo 55.03.73 
PUERTO RICO San Jpan 722-6836. 

SINGAPORE Taman JuRmg 65tlH 
, SOUTH AFRICA Johanneaburg 634-1479 
iiPAIN Baroelona 269-6008. 

BWBPERI HalilngborliSi/Sp dl 60 
^GWItzillMIliD FribbUrg (037) 974-34 
TUlSMpi^D Arima 667-3278 , 

UNITED KINGDOM Baf4ptTHdlt|.f 65 66 
UNITED 6TATE8 Chicago 613^769-0600 
VENEZUELA Caraoaa 72.66.14 
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What does an averagd capital'grtwth 
of 73.18% suggest to you? 


Certainly not a Unit Trust. Possibly a 
high flying sharo.Actually 73.18% was tho 
averago capital growth reported by HMi 
for the ported Jan 1 ’89—Mar 1 ’70. HMI are 
the world’s largest brokers in 
Modern British Stannps. 

Stamps have always s^'bwn 
a strong tendency to'aiiprbciato 

in value. But until fairly recently the only people 
to benefit from this vrere private collectors 
who by private study arid largely trial afid error 
methods taught themselves to buy wisely. 

Now you can use stamps to protect yourself 
against the declining purchasing power 
of money. The .expertise and world-wide contacts 
of HMI are yours for the asking. , 

How HMI sorvos you. HMI experts assess all 
stamp issues available, negotiate on your 
behalf, and dispatch your portfolio of stamps to 
you within 14 days of receipt of your order. 

This portfolio is then your property to hold or 
sell, to us or any other buyer, as you wish. 

We report to you bi-monthly on the current 
value of your holding. 

No capital gains tax to pay when selling in lots 
of under £1000—another way in which your 
money is protected. 

Naturally you will want full information. We will 
be pleased to send it 


NAMI 

Aoeims 



HARVEY MICHAEL INVESTMENTS, 
SCOTTISH LIFE HOUSE, 

'-LEEDS I^IWSbAliO. 

4blixVWl«r«iiMw: liweMLiwfl 
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Don't worry. Our rosy hostess (in our currency exchange office, 
Tuesday Flasa, at EXPO '70''') uncferstands English, too. 

In any language, she will gladly change your money with all the 
attention and care our rose symbol stands for. 

You cain participate in Japan’s State Lottery (we run it) with our 
special EXPO *70 Sweepstakes tickets, too. These “special** roses 
are available near the main gate. We have an office there, too. 

You will find our rose service (72 years young and still growing) 
also in our 148 branches throughout Japan. In New York, London, 
Seoul and Taipei, too. Our rose service even extends to 1,600 
correspondent banks worldwide. To help you financially enjoy 
Japan wherever you come from. 

Please do (or as we say in Japanese, “DOzo.. .*’). 


Japan*B Caminerekil 


Our descendants 
aredelighfed 

Delighted with the decision that brought them to East 
Kilbride. These people are commercial developers with 
the imagination to invest in prestige, office 
accommodation m Scotland s foremo^. growth .point. 

, They're far-sighted retailers too. The/ye ^e^n that 
covered walkways, heated pavements, arcside shopping 
and spacious, free car parks do more than benefit their 
customers. 

Every newcomer has found good business here, after all, 
we're a thriving new community with full employment 
and excellent purchasing power—it stands to reason. 
Companies have been attracted by the powerful dptential 
of H million consumers within a radius of 10 miles— 
and the plentiful supply of high quality staff, essential 
in today’s keen market. 

East Kilbride has ample room for big business—commercial 
and retail. Join our descendarits by writing ib ... 
George B. Young, 

General Manager, 

East Kilbride Development Corporation, 

Norfolk Hoysa, East Kilbride, Scotland. 
Telephone: 28788 



Develoiiimiit 

Corpora^ 


M « Mcwip^r, AttthoflMd u SMoad OlMi MaU. 
Uaa UttaognalMMl W St OlaaMBka ftMli a Otom Ltd. 


■ot Dnt. Ottawa. Printed in Cncland iiy Xlectri^ Pr«« Ltd (Wab-OBfeet ZXvtflonh HMdow, iMn. Oo 
PuuSaMd toy Tha leononuat Newtaaper LUl. at 64 Sanaa's Btraat. Laadon BWl. Impboaa Sl-VSO IIU. 
on thla lania: VK la ; Ovanaaa Pd. 















Tsn boomowst juts 4 , 199a. 



Kie 

fO*^ 

f8 

m 

51*1 

74N* 

W$ 

m 

m 

42^ 

30 


1970 


Low 

H 

a9»« 

90*4 

77 

«5*4 

7$'4 


73H 

«0*i 

39^4 

29*4 


SfUTliH PUNOS 


StWAM Bends 3% 
Exehwpier 6^4% 
British El«ccrlcl% 
Pundlnf 4% 

SivUifs Bonds 3% 
British Electric 
90001014*1% 

British Tnnspert 3% 
FMndlii|<% 

British Gis 3% 
Treisury «>4% 
TMUury5*i% 

War Loan 3<% 
Coniotem% 


I940-7D 

1971 

1940^3 


I9ES-75 

1979-79 

I98S-B7 

197B^ 

l99bS 

'ST. 


Price, 

Mey 

Price. 

Net Red. 

Gran Rod. 

June 

Yield. 

YMd. 

27. 

3. 

Junes, 
19701 
£ s. d. 

Juno 20, 

1970 

1970 

1970 

£ I. d. 

oa**- 

99*11 

3 14 4 

4 19 1 I 

Wt 

.98% 

4 4 4 

7 17 1 

89*1 

90*%i 

5 4 7 

4 IS 11 

97*1 

98 

2 IS II 

4 13 3 

8IH 

8Z**u 

5 12 5 

7 4 fl 

M'l 

64*1 

4 14 9 

8 15 1 / 

76 

74% 

5 14 5 

9 7 9/ 

44*1* 

44»i* 

4 IS 8 

8 19 8/ 

48% 

49 

5 14 0 

9 9 4 

41 

42*. 

4 5 7 

8 1$ 8 / 

73% 

73*'*i 

5 12 4 

9 10 51 

40*1 

40*1 

5 8 10 

9 13/ 

34*. 

37«i« 

S 3 II 

9 9 If 

24% 

24%* 

5 4 4 

9 9 Of 


mnuLHArHmMi ooUM iMos 


LMlw««k*i Thiswitk't ' I GriMI 

prlM prlCM' ; 


Aeropert da Paris 9% 

; 

gepenhi^ Toinphene 9% 

HlH SamiMlt^m Wamutts 7% 
HOriamtNiI ^ Warranu 7% 
ff«land9% 






Trust Housii Cum Warrants 7*^ 
Trust Houses Ex Warranu 7*^ 
United HatNdMnu 9% 


S 

m 

tm 

tm 

i 

:a 

I9B2 

I9BS 

I98S 

1912 


99»4-^I00H 

fr».too*i 

MO-I 

99*e.l00*4 

99VidO^ 

n*s4 

rooia-t*! 

99*4-100*4 
f4*«^<t 
lOO-l 


18 

8- 91 

••97 
191 
MB 
• 35 

9- 09 

Vs 

VS 

IS 

9 19 


Hlfh 

24S*t 

$9 

S 

1 

294-9 


345 

117 

534 

3540 

242 

424 

327 

74S 

% 
13-95 
39 3 
£9*4 

£ 

337 

IBOO 

8? 

91.400 
31/3 

19/7'. 

8t 

?te 

iS/IO'i 

Villi 

iir 

13.400 

7,f 

3280 

4575 

44/4 

30/- 


1710 

94,050 

44/3 

474 

M/3 

24^ 

33/9 

51/- 

112-2 

52/- 

38/3 

8? 

292 

33/9 

HW 




1970 

OnUiiory 

PriOi, 

Change 

Yield 


Btocke 

June 

on 

June 

Low 


3. 1970 

week 

3 

224*1 

Banka ft Othor INnpnclal 



Algemone Bk. 

fl.235-8 

+ 11-3 

7-3 

49*1 

Amsterdam-Rot. 

Fi.55 

+5*1 

4-0 

% 

Aust. ft N.Z. Bk. 

B. do Soc. Gan. 

^S.24SS 


4-3' 

4-9 

48*. 

B. of America 

8SS 

+5% ' 

3-3 

47/6 

B. d Ireland 

73/4 

+4/- 

3 8 


B. of Montreal 

144/- 

+11/- 

4-4 

98*. 

B. Nac de Mexico 

P.160 

+ 1*1 

... 

p/3 

B. of N.S. Wales 

40/4 

+3/3 

3-0 

m 

B. of Scotland 

43/- 

1:4/9 

4-0 

2130 

B. Bruxellos 

Fr.B.2230 

+ 100 

4-9 

221 - 

B. do Parts P.B. 

Fr.234*i 

+ 13*1 

4-1 


Barclays 

57/4 

+3/3 

5-2 


Barclays DCO 

BOliA 

+S/3 

+6/- 

5-1 

4-7 

IO/i% 

Can. Imp. Com. 
Chartarnouse Grp, 

175/- 

11/4*1 

+s/- 

3-1 

6-8 

37*1 

Chut Hanhattan 

M5% 

4-0 

179 

Commertbank 

D.2I0 

f3l 

4-0. 

IS5-3 

Credit Comclal. 

Fr.144-42 

t-10-42 

2-4 

442 

Credit Fonder 

Fr.445 

+ 15 

4-1 

2550 

Cradit Suisse 

Fr.S.297S 

+405 

2-7 

232 

Creditanitilt 


+ 1 

4-1 

244 

Deutsche Benk 

+27 

3-3 

184 

Dmdner Bank 

D.2t9 

+30 

4-1 

54 

First Nat. City 

|63*. 

+5*4 

3-5 

35/- 

14/3 

Htmbros 

40/-- 

+4/6 

3 5 

Hill, Samuel 

18/9 

+2/6 

3-4 

3 2 

IQS Ltd. 

83 4 

+0-2 


7 6 

lOS Mgnt. 

HonikV ft Sh. 
Keyser Uilmann 

89 

+ 1-4' 


a 

50/- 

£7% 

43/- 

+ *• 

+ 13/- 

4-5 

4 0 

24/6 

5470 

Klalnwort Ban. 

28/- 

+3/i 

4 3 

Kradletbank 

Fr.B.58l0 

+340 

2 6 

251 

Kundenkredit 

D.270 

M9 

3 7 

1492 

Lambert L'Ind. 

Fr.B.I520 

+28 

4 9 

52/6 

Lloyds 

53/3 

It 858*1 

+9d 

4-7 

52 

Manuf's Hanover Trui 

+6*4 


47,800 

Mediobanca 

L.80.000 

f4400 

i'j 

23/4 

Mercantile Cred. 

13/4 

-9d 

5-0 

18/9 

47/4 

Mercury Seu. 

Midlancf 



1-9 

4 0 

8/9 

Minster Asset. 

10/4*1 

4 l/l'« 

4-7 

i: 

Montagu Trust 

Vt 

+4/- 

2 4 

Morgan J.P. 

51?- 
tA2 30 

+4*4 



Nk. ft Grindlayt 

Nat. Aunra. 

-7*1 

s'-? 

4-7 

13/10*1 

Nat. Com. Gap. 

14/4 

+7*14 

5-3 

SI/6 

Nat. Wen. ^ 


+3/9 

S-2 

132*1 

Norsk. Cr^icbk. 

+4*1 

6 6 

175/4 

Royal Canada 
Schroderi 

+ 13/9 

3-5 

40/- 

% 

-r20/- 

2-1 

35/4 

Slater Walker Sec. 

4.0 

12:525 

Sodete General 

Fr.B. 12,700 f 175 

4 7 

31/4 

Standard ft Chartered 37/- 

t5/6 

4 1 

317 

Suex 

Fr. 317 

-1 

3 5 

2475 

Swlsi Bank 

Fr.S,2900 

+420 

2-7 

3050 

Union Bank 

Fr.S.3490 

+440 

2-7 

44/- 

Union Discount 

51/- 

-rS/- 

5-9 

19/9 

Utd. Dem. Tst. 

19/9 

5-5 


Iniuronco 




1300 

Allianz Varalch. 

D.I400 

fiOO 

1-3 

77.SOO 

Ah. Gnnarall 

L.9t,500 

+4000 


51/9 

Comm. Union 

53/9 

+ •/» 

5-3 

44/- 

Eagle Sur 

49/9* 

+2/- 

4-4 

34/4 

Equit, ft Law Life 

1 

38/- 

+34 


IS/- 

GofuAeddont 

+ 1/9 

5-9 

23/9 

Guardian Royal Exeh. 

Legal ft General 

+3/4 

+9/-. 


Nat. Nadriandn. 

Fi;77-9 

-14-4 


35/9 

Peu4 

37/4 

+ 1/9 

5-1 

24/9 

Phqenix 

27/- 

+2/8. 

5*5^ 

21/4 

Prudential 

24/3 

+3/- 


§ 

Royal 

40/3 

+ 1/1 


Sun Alliance 

51/4 


.5-8 

Talsho Msr. A F. 

Y,»I3 

•+8 


203 

Tokio Marina 

Y.23I 

+24 

2-8 

'S 

Vehicle ft Gen. 

17/9 

-9d 

7 7 

Zurich hto 

Pr.S.4950 

-200 

3*3 






14/10*1 

15/1*s 

101 

Allied ftrevraries 
BiM,Chkrrin|ton 

Self N.V: 

I4^i* 

n.225 

^ l/l*t 

M 

29/9 

Cdurege, B. ft S. 

32/4 

+2/9 

4-9 


OlstHren 

QBtHC Seagrams 

3^4 

jr 

5-3 

1:4 


1970 
Hlfh Lew 


l5/4«t 
W 
18 

59/3 
I9}4 
Ul9 
Util 

\oiri 9/- 


4440 

SOS 

17-40 

180 

495 

ISO-1 


91 

108-7 

180-7 

142*1 

I09*a 

213 

5 ? 

Ill's 


380 

11/10*1 

144 

14*4 

SfTo'i 


453 

26/7*1 

271 

1904 

24/4 

27/4 

»!foo 

ft;? 

i:ito*. 

24/IO't 

39/4 

bT 

74/4 


27/3 

r 

Ji;? 

33/3 

91/9 

20/3 

34/3 


35/9 

23/- 

229-9 

1570 

15/9 

19/9 

24/4 

2i000 

19/4 

8/i*t 

9/10*1 

9/10*1 

r 

31 /- 

i- 


17/3 

^0*. 

21/1*1 

32/- 

24/4 

43/4 

13^ 

21/9 


1229 

ije SI 

215 
178*1 
12325 
73*1 
Il4li 

?»t 

240*1 
178.000 
58/- 

sc 

1129 
255 
32*4 
243 
2785 
159 
420 


1019*1 

7/l's 

159-9 

140*1 

9200 

59*1 

93*1 

35/6 

9^ 

170 

124,750 

43/4*1 

S: 

994*1 

227*1 

27 

214-1 
2550 
134 9 
290 


24*4 

n-20 

147*1 

998 

135*1 

40-1 

£28*1 

70 

92-J 

148 

114 

81 

190-3 

r 

JOlU 


fries, ' Chanfe Yield 

iuno ' on June 

3. iOm, week . 3 


Dortmund Union 
Guliwpts 
Halneken 
IDV 

Kirin Breweries 
Nat. Distillers 
Scottish ft Newc. 
Sth. African Br. 


Watney. Mann 
WhKbrmd 'A* 


D3t7 

24/- 

FL 194*1 

13/- 

Y.180 

815*4 

50/4 

14/9 

31/. 

17/4 

9/(0*i 


Building ft Building MatoriniB 


Assoc., ftortlsnd 
BPB Industries 
Cimenu Lafergc 
Clmcnterles Briq. 
B. CostaIn 
Eng. China Clays 
Inc. Paint Co. 
lulcementi 
J. Laing *A' 
London Brick 
Harley 


Rugby Portland 
Tarmac Darby 
Taylor Woodrow 


G. Wimpey 


38/3* 

23/7*1 

Fr.247l 

Fr.B.I730 

sn 

lS3,770 

25/6* 

8/4*1 

10/9 

10/1*1 

23/1*1 


•8 

+ 18-3 
4 l/l's 

♦'1.^ 

+4/4 

+9d 


+ 1/4 
+7*id 
+ 17-2 
+ 160 
4 9d 

+v- 

i 170 
+ 1/9 

4-IO*id 

+3d 

+ 1/9 
+ 1/3 

4-2/3 

+4d 

r5/3 


Csibarlng, Helola, Etc. 
ATV‘A'^ 18/4 

T 


Butlin'a 

CBS 

Forte *A’ 
Grenade ‘A’ 
Grand Hetrop. 
Lyons *A' 
Meixi 

Trust Houses 


15/9*4 

24/9* 


+ 1/3 

+4d 

+3*4 

+3- 

+1/3 

+4/4 

+2/0*4 

1-3/- 


4 5 
1-8 
4-4 

4- 2 

5- 7 
4>3 
4-3 
4-5 

4- 9 

5- 4 


4- 4 

5- 0 

3- 0 

4- + 
4 8 
2 2 
10-4 
20 

2 3 
7 4 
8-1 

4-0 

3 4 
4-8 
I 5 


7-7 
9 4 

4 7 
2 4 

5 7 
2-1 
3-4 
6-3 
3-4 


ChomioilB 

ANIC 

Albright ft W. 
Amer. Cyanamid. 
Badlichc Anilin 
Bayer 

CIBA (Buie) 

Dow 

Dupont 

Flsons 

General, Aniline 
Hoechst 
Hoffmn Ganutt 
ICI 

Laperce li 


L.I040 

VIS* 

67*4 


Montecatinl-Edis. 
Norsk Hydro. 
Phaar 

Bhona Ppulenc 
Solvay ‘A’ 

St. Gobain ’ 
Takada Chamtaal 


CoalftBlool 

Arbed 


+20*1 
+9d 

, + 2*1 
D.149-4 +9*. 

D.I59 +18*1 

Fr,S.10SOO +1300 
843*1 +3'i 

8M4's +9*4 

38/1*1 1-2/3 

Fr.S.lSOOOO+333SO 

fiy9 

3/4 +2/4 

832*4 +2*1 


L 1001 
Kr.24$ 


+2<- 
+4*1 
+37*1 
832*4]! +P4 

Fr.23i +15-1 
Fr.B.27Q0 -l-iSO 
Fr^ +7-1 

Y.3i7 1*37 


I HIM Pty. 
Dtnain bigwy. 
FlnsUer 
fried. Krupp 
Getsonklrehener 


Thytsen Huetst 
Uglne KuKiman 
Union SMNrt &A, 
U.5.StMi 


Fr.B,3950 

825*4 

8A.I3-80 

Fr.ISS 7 

L.4I4 

Af43*i 

D.73 

£ar« 

D77 

PIJ8'4 

D,l^ 

am*! 

DJ9 

Fr200 


419-1 




Xf 

tlf 

+«■* 

S. 

-i-ir, . 

-t-ir. 

tu 

+“ 

+*• 1 , 


4-8 

4- 4 
4 5 

4 5 

5- 0 
i-0 
4-1 
4-4 

5 5 

4- 0 
27 
0-S 
4 0 
45 

5- 5 


3 8 
5 3 
4-S 
2-6 


0-8 

7» 

4*4 

4-4 

7-0 

4-8 

2-8 

6- 7 
40 

,« 

4-7 

4- 4 

5- 0 

7- 4 
1*0 


Stock Pritoiand YmMs tompllMI With helf from Hdssrs. V^lkera da Coecaft €44 HerriH 
*bdlvldend. Ilfixnpitol^n. fExHthts. ffttalL (o)Neuiwck. 
yMdtalloiwfef tax to7s. 4iLln £» , 4* 


Prlcei. 1970 
High Low 


235 

255 

53*1 

24/7*1 

2135 

483*1 

K 

§ 

257 

74*1 

27|IO*i 

152 

54/- 

381*1 

42/3 

40 

132*1 

827 

205/. 

44/10*1 

,34't 

19/- 

ss. 

4000 

55*1 

182*1 

44/4 

48 

68 '« 




70/9 

87/4*1 


14/5*1 

T 

8-84 


171-2 
211 
43*1 
20/3 
1440 
443 

48/- 

??? 

196 

60*i 

108 

95*1 

534 

IT 

13/9 

30/4 

181*1 

2015 

24*1 

137- 

40/4 

33*. 

53% 


A. E.G. 

ASEA 
Am. Tal. ft Tel. 

B. I.C.C. 

Brown Boverl ‘A’ 
CG.E. 

Chloride Electric 
Comsu 
Deeei 
E.M.I. 

Electrolux 'B' 
LM. Ericsson 'B' 
Gen. Bteecrlc 
GEC-EE 

Gan. Tel. B Elec. 


ReyroHofanons 
Siemans ' 

Sony 

Sperry 

Themitom-Houst^ 
Thorn Electrical 
Weium Union 
Wostinhse. El. 


Hoover 'A* 

I.B.M.^ 

Int. CdmjXiteri 
In^. Ttl.ft T«L 
MiOdnosBuU 
Meciuriiiu, 

Phittps imp. Wki. 

S8r. 


14/10% 

44/9 

54/4 

16/1% 

14/10*1 

14/2*. 

18/6 

T 

T' 

«*• 

a/* 

JT 

19/11*. 
206 
40/- 

24/3 

7/i% 

75/10*1 

48/9 

8/4*1 

24/4 


Acrow *A' 

Atlu Copco 
B.S.A. 

Babck. ft WileoM 
John Brown 
Cohen 400 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Meui 
Damag 
B. Ellipct 
Firth Ciavaland 
Guest. K. ft N. 
GutehoEngs. H. 
Head Wrlghtson 
Alfred Harbcrc 
I.M.I. 

Inter. Cofnhstn. 
Inter Comp. Air 
Kullager 'B‘ 
M.AiN. ^ 

Mather 9 Plate 
Metal Box 
Mitsuhifhi Heavy 
Morgan-Crucible 


10 /- 

34/4 

M/- 

10 / 10 % 

8 /- 

\'Jt 

% 

48)4*1 

140 

7/4*1 

iii/4 

12/7*1 

2 / 1 % 

35/- 

295 

358 

14/6 

50/9 

65 

T 

1^, 

Sjl*! 


2m « Vickers 
Wj3 Thoa;W. Werd 
Sn • Wellmen ^g. 
\ih, Weir Group 


Serok 

Simon Englog. 
Stavelto Ind? 
StenHftett 
John Tlwinpson 


45/^. 

i 

'SS 

5-34 


Price, Chanie 

Juflt oA . 

3, tfPO wee* 


D.I94 

Kr.ll7 

844 

23/- 

Ff .5.1920 
Fr.444ii 

8f 

Kr.lli 

Kr.20a 

847 

19/10*1 

824*1 

Y.I22 

St 

a. 

Y.S87 

ITIri 

d 

T 

0.193-2 
fr. 148 

’A 


25/9 

Kr,l46 

ll/lV 

42/9 

3</9 

ITT 


ill? 

+4'id 


iJWi't 

0159 

10 /- 

14/4 

otfsls 

li/i*! 

12/10*1 


I 


17/6 
Kr.304 
D.385 ' 
18/3 
'55/4 
Y.U 
19/6 

Pr.l89-I 


7416 


+ 1- 
+5- 
+3d 
f4d 
~ l*id 

1-3/4 

+ 1/6 

t\X 

+ 2 /- ■ 


Allied SuppHari 
Asi. 8rit. riNdi 
Assoc’PHherles 
Avon freducM 
Beechem Group 
Beghln 
Bovril ’ 

Brooke Bond Ml' 
Cadbury Schweppes 
Celg.<FMm0lluii 
Cd. Sufir Ref, 


+ Wid 
+4*el 
+3d 

+ 17 




Yield 

iUM 

3 


+22-a 


tie- 

+r. 

+4 

-f4*s 
+ 1/4*1 
+% ■ 
+ 14 • 

+& 

tsl' 

+31/3 
+44 
1% 
+*sd' 
+3/4 
+ l'l-7 
-4-244 
+3% 
+9% 

+ 3% 


tj?’ ri 

+i/r«i% 5-9 

^21 


7- 0 

$-1 

8 - 0 

• 4 

4-7 

-4-13*1 4.4 

+ (0‘sd 4-2 

tZ‘ J:! 


-fftv 

+ 13*1 


-Sd 

+2/4 

^4 

4 17 
+ 1/3 
■f4/3 

+2/4'i 


K?. 

3 7 

4 8 

3- 1 

4- 0 
77 
4-9 


i-17 4-2 

+4/4 4-4 


4-4 

4- 2 
2-2 

5- 4 
5-4 
5-5 
• I 
7 2 
4-4 
4-4 


T 

8r54*4 
38/4*1 
Fr. 184-4 

14/1*1 
83^1 


+II. 

+ •/> , 


3-7 

3-7 

9-0 

1- 4 

2- 4 
3 9 





TUB BOONOMIBT JUNB 6, l§!fO 


{Prices, 1970 

OnAnary 

Price. 

Chaega 

Yield 



•tocka 

June 3, 

on 

June } 

High 

Low 



weak 


X' 


Fitch Lovell 

10/-^ 

t 1/1% 

4 3 

Qalgy 

Fr.S.S325 

+6U 

0-8 

fr*i 

66% 

General Foods 

873*4 

-1 5% 

3 5 

41% 

2S«a 

GenartI Mills 

$ 2 r. 

|2% 

3 2 



Glaxo 

70/9 

‘12/9 

17 

37 

Heine 

831% 

1 ** 

?-9 

40% 

33*a 

KraRco Corp. 

$33% 



2560 

1820 

L'Oraal 

Fr.l988 

23 

08 

6320 

050 

Motta 

L.4300 

-|80 


1895 

2680 

Nestis 

Fr,5.3l6Q 

1480 

2 1 

299 8 

156 20 

Perrier 

Fr. 265-20 

- 1 30 


58 

40*4 

Procter Gamble 

848*4 

M 

2 9 

28/10*1 

20/9 

Ranks+iovli 

21/9 

tl/- 

8 3 

% 

X 

Reckitt B Colm. 
Sandox 

40/3 

7r.S.4)50 

-i 1/6 

1400 

40 

IS 

12/* 

10/4*1 

pillars 

II/- 

-i-4'ad 

6 3 

27^10% 

20/6 

1^*4 

Tate B Lyle 

21/10*. 

13/16% 

f I0*td 

91 

16/9 

UnIgate 

fl/2% 

5-4 

62/6 

17/6 

Unilever 

41/9 

r2/9 

4 5 

2U/6 

isSw- 

Unilever NV. 

145/- 

•i 5/- 

5 2 

16/3 

26/9 

United Biacuits 

26/4 


5 0 



Motors, Aircraft 




17/6 

- 11/3 

Assoc. Enginrg. 


hfd 

6 7 

13/6 

6/10*1 

BLMC 

7/1'. 

5*4d 

7 8 

31*4 

16^4 

Boeing 

817% 

1 % 


44*4 

30*4 

Caterpillar Tract 

837*4 

+3% 

3 2 

35*4 

If*. 

Chrysler 

823% 

+2 

2 6 

1389 

108% 

Citroen 

Fr.90 7 

-I-5-6 


602 

388 

Dalmler-fienz 

D362'. 

l-46*a 

2 7 

24/9 

16/3 

Dowty Group 

‘S/I 

f6d 

6 3 


26/6 

Dunlop 

28/9 

L.3I60 

i «/9 

5 6 

3990 

2907 

Flat 

-1-140 

3 6 


1^6 

Ford f^R) 


-f2/6 

4 7 

30 

17% 

Gen. Dynamics 

4 3 

4 5 

45/- 

29/9 

Gen. Mti. (Un.) 

M/» 

ly- 

Si 

31% 

21% 

Goodyear 

824*4 

-1-2 

3-4 

45/9 

27/3 

Hawker Siddelay 

31/9 

+2/9 

8 1 

32/. 

22/3 

Honda (EOR) 

X 

1-3/3 

4 0 

370 

198 

Komauu 

1 32. 

17 

21 

9 

Lockheed 

89 

-1% 

... 

73/6 

41/- 

J. Lucas 

4W- 

|5/- 

3 9 

1^4 

27's 

11% 

13% 

Maasey Ferguaon 
McDonnell Douglas 

8C.II% 

816 

*4 

1% 


1700 

848 

Micheiin ’B’ 

Fr.l3l4 

hl9 

11 

200 

157 

Niiian Motor 

Y.I62 

+4 

4 9 

284'4 

138% 

Peugeot 

Plrrill*Spa 

frM3 

+24'f 

2 7 

3990 

3115 

L.279t 

+43 

1>8 

25/1% 

14/1% 

Rolls-Reyce 

14/7's 

-7*. 

8 2 

8/1*1 


Roous Mtrs. ‘A’ 


+ Mid 

... 

28/4't 

Smiths hduit. 

17/7% 

+ Mad 

63 

213 

160 

Steyr-Dmier-Pch. 


+ 12 

4 4 

398 

319 

Toyota Motors 

^3S9* 

+ 15 

2 2 

40% 

27 

United Aircraft 

8Zr. 

f 1% 

... 

299% 

241 

Volkswagen 

D.243 B 

.|23‘8 

4*5 

435 

304 

Vehro 

Kr.229 

f 13. 

2 6 

9/7’s 

5/6 

Westland 

7/- 

+ 1/- 

8 1 

13/6 

9/9 

Wllmofe-Bracden 

10/1% 

+4'id 

59 



Ollica Equip., Rbote. 



560 

322 

Canon Camera 

Y.3SI 

+29 

2-1 

84 

57% 

Eanman Kodak 

866*4 

i5% 

19 

656 

430 

Fuji Photo 

Y.478 

t 38 

16 

1894 

1500 

Geveert Photo. 

Fr.B.I454 

+ 94 

41 

83/3 

43/6 

Geftatm** 'A' 


1-6/- 

2 2 

778 

480 

Niapm Optical 

Y.53B 

+* 

1 4 

3989 

3001 

OHvettl Priv. 

L2540 

+ 100 

2-8 

14/9 

26/- 

Ozalld 

27/6 

\-\l6 

4 2 

111*1 

71% 

Xerox 

882 

+6 

07 


Pric*. . qhMff Yl«M 
' ‘JtiM , . on '. Mm , 


56/- 43/3 

I2/I0>i 61} 

18/- 12/5% 

35% 23^1 

25/1 *1 21/6 


55/3 38/6 
59/-- SO/3 
23/6 14/9 
63/- 43/3 


|4/6‘4 10/7*1 

25/5*4 19/6 


25/- 18/- 

»a4/- 82/- 


54/- 3iv3 

IS?.. :[r 

(81^ 

103 132 


49/» 21/9 

81^ ^ 


Pttpar A PuMIthlng 

Bowitw Piper 
British Prlntlai 
BunsI Pulp B f. 
Crown Zeller. 

DBG 

Inveresk Piper 
MecMIiiin Bl. P. 
McGraw Hill 
News of the WId. 
Peirton Pub. 

Pcniuln Pub. 

Reed Group 
W. H. Smith ‘A’ 
Thomson Organ, 
Wiggins Teape 


Propoftjr 

Caplul B Counties I2/I'i 

Hammerins. ‘A‘ l(u/- 

Lind Securities 23/6 

Lon. Merch Secs. 10/7% 

Metropolitan Est B Pty 20/9 
St. Martins 36/- 

S. G. Immobllaire L559*4 

Scar (Gt. Britain) 18/6 

Stock Convarin. 91/- 
Trafalgar House 18/10*i 


AIrlifMa A Shlppliig 
American Airlines 
Brit. B Comm. 

Cammell Uird 

Cunard 

Furness Withy 

HarUnd A Wolff 

Japan Alp Lines 

KLM > , I 

kufchanip 

Ocean Siiimihlp < 

Pan American 
P. ft 0. DM. 
'IpeaniiHvnur 
SWIgsalr (Bearer) I 

TWA ! 

United Alrilnes j 


Bljenkorf 
Bms Pure Drug 
Bfkc. Home Sera. 
British Shoe 
Burton Group 
Debenhams 
Galerles Laft^ette 
GaleriM Preodos 
Granan Ware. 

G. T. At A P. 
GUS’A- 
House of Fraser 
InnovKion 
Int. Stores 
Karstadt 
Kaufhof 
La Redouta 
La Rinascente 
Marks B Spencer 
Mitsukoshi 
Mont^mery W. 
Myer Emporium 
Neckerman 
Nouvelles Galt. 
O.K. Baiaars 'A* 
Printempt 
Provid. Clothg. 
Sears Roebuck 


16^ 

10/10% 

16/7% 

Tesco Stqrea 

12/3 

+ 1/3 

1-5 

21/0*4 

United Drapery 

17/Mt 

+ Mid 

5-8 

16/6*4 

13/6 

Wool worth 

Textiles, Clothing 

14/6 

+6d 

6-9 

109-2 

90-3 

AKZO 

FI.84-1 

+3-8 

4-8 

50*1 

31% 

Burlington 

136 

1-2% 

3-9 

22/6 

10/- 

Carpets International 

19/6* 


7-1 

11/0*4 

7/10*1 

Carrln^n B D. 
Coau. nns. 

9h 

+96 


11/9 

»/- 

9/9 

+3*4d 

hi 

30/3 

21/7% 

Courtaulds 

14/- 

1-1/9 

5-7 

29*1 

20% 

Geneico 

823% 

+2% 


8/0*4 

5/1% 

Eng. Calico 

6/2*4 

+9»4d 

8-1 

47/6 

43/6 

Snia Vlacoss Priv. 

47/- ' 


1-7 

56 

28% 

Stevens, J. P. 

828% 

-M. 

6 3 

98 

75 

TelJIn 

r.79 

+3 

7-6 

167 

127 

Toray Ind 

Y.I3I 

+4 

5 7 

14/9 

8/9 

West Riding W. 

9/3 

-i-'6d 

10-1 

U/3 

7/6 

Woolcombers 

Tobacco 

8/- 

5-0 

110/6 

88/- 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 

93/3 

+4/3 

4-8 

8/4*1 

4/(% 

Carreras 'B' 

4/3% 

+*-d 

8-4 

30/3 

l8/4*t 

13/5*4 

13/5*. 

Galtaher 

11/10% 

+7*,d 

8-3 

Imperial Tobacc. 

14/IO'a 

+ l/l*ui 

6-1 

32/6 

18/6 

Rembrandt 

Utilitiea/Railt 

20/9 

'4ft 

1-4 

72 

56 

Canadian Pacific 

8C.S4% 

■H 


143 

lOS 

Chubu 

Y.638 

+8 

5-8 

725 

670 

Chugoku 

Y.7I0 

+ 10 

7 0 

35% 

23% 

Cons. Edison 

123 

-% 

7-8 

2575 

2272 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2272 

+52 

6-4 

1824 

1766 

intercom 

Fr.B.I643 

-31 

6 9 

684 

635 

Kansal Elec. P. 

Y.643 

14 

7 8 

226-8 

183 

R.W.E. 

D.I70 

-1 16 

4 7 

645 

610 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

Y.623 

+8 

8 0 

95 

82 

Tokyo Gas 

Y.88 

+2 

6-B 


Invest. Truata 

Alliance Trust 
Atlas Elec. 

B.E.T. Oefd. 
British Assets 
Cable B Wireleu 
Foreign B Col. 
Globe Inv. 
Industrial B Gen. 
Mercantile Inv. 
Robeco 
Rolinco 
Witan Inv. 
Miacellaneoua 
Air Liquide 
Allied E.P. 
William Baird 
Bastebell 


Monoy MarlcAl indicators 

Currency markets were strongly affected by the Canadian free 
rate, with both the dollar and pound sold down ageinat other 
revaluation cendidatea With the Canadian dollar senlmg at 
•round 96.5 cents against the US dollar, reflecting a 43 per cent 
revaluation, demand for other currencies took the pound 30 pointa 
down to below panty against the dollar Oomeetically, the high 
Treasury bdl take-up caused the houses to seek very large 
aasistanoe from the Bpnk. In New York the Treasury bill rata 
erased last week's rise 


Trouury Bill Tenders 

Amount 

9l.Day 

Average 

Allotted 

Tender 

Issue 

Date of 

<£ mn.) 
^ered 
9/.£)oy 

Applied 

rate or 

Bt Max. 

Out* 

Tender 

1969 

for 

Allotment 
s. d. 

Rate* 

% 

sunding 

May 30 

130 0 

190 2 

IS7 0 10 

60 

1.520 0 

1970 

Feb. 27 

80 0 

174-0 

151 10-43 

32 

1.340-0 

Mar. 6 

10 0 

167-0 

146 6 99 

7 

1.320-0 

., 13 

80 0 

183-1 

f46 1-56 

20 

1.280-0 

20 

80 0 

170 5 

145 2 22 

34 

1,240 0 

26 

no 0 

203 5 

143 6-62 

SO 

1.200-0 

Apr. 3 

420 0 

195-1 

143 S-22 

45 

1,190 0 

.. 10 

80-0 

m-4 

141 10-93 

51 

1,210 0 

.. 17 

80 0 

173-8 

134 4-14 

38 

1,190-0 

.. 24 

May t 

80 0 

158 6 

135 S-57 

26 

1.170-0 

80 0 

142-5 

135 10-47 

44 

i.tsoo 

8 

100-0 

190-7 

135 6-26 

37 

1.130-0 

.. 15 

1200 

302-7 

136 0 68 

41 

1.1300 

n 

140 0 . 

221-5 

137 2 42 

SI 

1,170-0 

4. ; 

460 0 , 

285 8 

«7 .2 77 

38 

1,230 0 


,'.£2S^ ■ 

BookM 
British Match 
British OMygsn 
British Re^t 
Cops Allman 
Da La Rue 
Dalm 
Ha^Whsrf 
Hudwb's Bay 

ciSr 

Johnson Matthay 

Ling-Tamco-Vought 

Litton Industries 

MataHgesallschaft 

Minnaca M. A M. 

Mitsui 

Pillar 

RiAkOr|.*A’ 

Sears'A' 

Btdatlw 
Thoi. Tllllnf 
Turner A Newatl 
Union Carbide 
Wilkinson Swd. 

Oil 

Aquitaine 
Brit. Petroleum 
Burmeh Oil 
Cia. Patrolai 
Cbncinantal OH 
Gulf Oil 
MobfI'Otl 
Pacroflna 
Phillips Patrolaum 
Royal Dutch 
Shall Transport 
Step. OH CaUf. 

Seen. OH Indiana 
Ssao. Oil NJ. 

Taaieo Inc. 

Oold Minna‘^fiiiasM 
OPSIT 

Anglo-American 
Charcar Cons. 

Cons;. Gold Fids. 
General Mining 
J'burg. Cons. 

Rand Selection 
Union Cerpn. 


Fr.423 427 

77/- +5/6 

^*s 4j*i 

^'e -13‘* 

Fr.B.2406 +402 

|28»4 +4h 

£ie +2 

63/6 4 5/6 

f43V 42% 

+3% 

»7*i 42*i 


Minus ft Motnla 

Alcan Alum. 

8C.22% 

+% 


Alusautose 

Fr.S.3375 

+400 

2-4 

Amar. Met. Cllm. 

834*. 

fl% 

4 0 

Amai. Tin Niger. 
Anaconda 

%*» 

+ l*a 

7-9 

3-i 

C.A.S.T. 

34/6 

+5/6 

5 8 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

53/9 

-1/3 

6-5 

Dc Beari Defd. 

45/6 

+6/6 

3-6 

Falcon bridge 

8CI32 

+4 


Inter. Nickel 

838% 

t3% 

... 

Kannacou 

843 

+3 

6 0 

Lonrho 

22/6 

+2/6 

4-4 

Mount Isa 

127/- 

4-14/6 

1-6 

Penarroya 

Fr.lOO 2 

3-8 

2 6 

Potgicterirust Plat. 


lY/- 

2 9 

Reynolds Metals 

1 3% 

3-8 

R.T.2. 

55/6 

iB/- 

2-0 

Rhofcane 

51/- 

136 

... 

Roen Set. Trust 

59/- 

HB/- 

10-9 

Selection Trust 

142/6 

^ 17/6 

2 3 

Union Mlnlere 

Fr.B.I774 

^ 92 

4 8 

Western Mining 

95/6 

1 16/3 

0 2 

Zambia, Ang.*Am. 

401- 

i 4/6 

15-7 


«Oa .H|||r 29ih candari for 9l*day bills, at <98 5f. 9d. secured 
, 36 Mf oaiK, higher tenders being allotted In full. Thq. offer for. tIHs 
Mr ergo million 9l.dBy blit. 1 


Plantetione, Etc 

I/I0*t 1/3*4 Assam Coni'd. 1/6 

59/6 42/6 Cons. T. B Lndi. 42/6 

37,*9 27/- Guthrie 29/6 

4/6 4/- Highindi. B Low. 4/6% 

10/- 6/9 JokBl 8/9 

3/11 2/11% Piantotlen HIdgs. 2/11 


Key Money end ArMCrefo Rataf 
London! June 3 

Bonk Reto % Buroatoi 

(from 7*,%. 15/4/70) 7 (In Farl$) 

Deposit rateei 2 deys 'm 

7 dojfs’ notice: 3 months 

Clearing banks 5 NEW Y 

Discount houses 5*4 Treasur] 

Local authorities 7*»-7*t Carte, e 

3 months’ find- itorling 

Local authorities 8-8*t Spot rats 

Finance houtes 8% Forwerd 

Interbank rota (3 monthi 

7 days’ 7*s Pervmrc 

Treasury BUli (3 monthi 

3 monthi' 6*%i AnnusI li 

Eurodollar dopositsi lavaatm 

7 days' notlea 8*i Invastma 

3 months’ 9*4 

Covorad Arbitrago In fbvour oft 

Minina (I'manthi*) Last weak % 

TrMiuryMM N.York *>m 

Eurodollar/UK locol 

auDierl^ 1^ N. ^rk 

Uncqvorod Mteraga Mofitna (P^dDn^ 
EurodpIlii^UKIocMi 

' iplliorltf Mina' N. Yorit 

BurMotM^/lnHifftink N. York 


l*id 

^6/6 14-1 

I 2/6 10 -6 

-Pid 135 

-43d 6-8 

131 


Euroatorling dopoaits 

(In Farl$): 

2 days' notice 8’ 

3 months’ 9* 

NEW YORK 
Treasury bills 6 82 
Carta, of Daposit 8 25 
itarlingi 

Spotrata fl 3994 

Forward dlsceunr 
(3 months'): *» cenu 

Penvard covar 
(3 months’): 

Annual Int. cost *•% 
lavaatnaant eurraacjl. 
Invastmant $ 21*4% prem 
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Arab versus Arab 

Who is going to run Jordan ? And 
which guerrilla group is going to 
run the Palestine movement ?, 
page 13. The Palestinians hold a 
meeting to criticise themselves, 
page 44. 




Harold*s Britain 

Mr Wilson is winning the clec- 
rion because he has read the 
country’s mood aright. But neither 
the mood, nor his own non- 
programme deserves .success. For 
Mr Heath, who has had the better 
of rhe argument on the issue.s, the 
margin of defeat will be crucial 
to hi.s own future. It will be a 
major .setback to hopes of change 
if his energy and sclflc!ssncs.s arc 
lost in a Pow'ellitc upsurge in the 
I’ory |)any, page 9. 







Fleet Street shut 

The iiaiional newspaper strike 
w'as set off by a wage demand 
entirely typical of those now' 
being made in Briti^ industry, 
page 79. How the negotiations 
went, and how London lived 
without dailies, page 83. 


On the sttmp 

Mr Wilson revels in the winning 
touch, Mr Heath has one good 
day in the wtsi country, Mr 
Thorpe under pressure in his own 
backyard, Scotland and Lanca¬ 
shire move leftwards, how the 
opinion polls operate—and how 
to. follow the election results on 
Thursday h-ight, pages 15-3O. 


Tories and taxes 

The Conservatives’ ideas about 
taxation arc more radical and 
sophi^icated than have been 
made to soand^ page 78. The 
balahtc of paymcMi figuaoci arc 
a d^ite l4l^ud success, but 
the Bank of England is still 
W'orried about the future, page Bo. 
On Thursday, stock markets were 
Still drooping, page Z 04 . 



H':.' 


Back from ^ gates n 

The Amqdcan attack litto Om-* 
bmha has .pibbahi;^'done '^a bft 
more good than harm*-<ertalnly 
in puming the coi^munisu back 
from the approaches to Saigon, 
page 12. ' ; 
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Doctors^ Pay 

Sir —May I inquirr cm whai grounds you 
dismiss the* rerent rrcummcndatioiis of the 
Kinderslcy review body as “ exorbitant " 
(June l>th) ? I ask for sjiacc to make these 
points. 

1. 'i'he^sum of .i;B5 million, which 1 calcu¬ 
lated for the review body as the total addition 
to the present levels of expenditure, is being 
described as a pay award. It is nothing of the 
kind; included in it is over £12 million 
to reimburse general practitioners for their 
rapidly increasing practice expenses and over 
£5 million for the contribution which the 
Governmem credits to the health service 
“ paper " pension fund. 

•1. A table included in the Government 
statement shows the “ estimated average total 
payment.s to general medical practitinners ” 
recommended by us as and ihi.s figure 

is being bandied about a.s if it were personal 
pay: in fact it, too, includes.. practice 
expenses and employer's superannuation 
contributions. 

3, present axcrage personal pay from the 
health service, net of practice cxpcnsc.s, 
excluding private practice earnings and before 


tax is approximately: 

General dental piaetitioners £3,600 

General medical practitioners £3,900 

Clonsultants (including distinction 

awards) £5,900* 

Other hospital doctors £0,300 

Gonsultants and other hospital 

doctors combined £3,600* 


*ealeulated as if they were all full-timers ; 
in fact most consultants hold part-time 
appointments, so that the average amounts 
received per head are appreciably le.ss. 

In judging the inadecpiacy of these 
rewards, by detailed studies of .secular changes 
and hori/ontal comparisons of many kiiid.s, 
the review body (which had been doing this 
job now for eight years) searched every 
.siati.stical cupboard it could discover; will 
the Pric<\s and Incomes Board be any better 
informed ? 

5. Anyone who thinks there are top many 
high earners in the health .serxice (out of 
more than io,tioo consultant.s 105 receive the 
highest distinetinn award, bringing total 
.salary 011 a full-rime basis to just over 
€n»,oo<0 would do well to .seek information 
'“a.s the rexiew’ body did—about the ))ropor- 
tions i>f such earners in other profes.sions 
and then contemplate th»' respon.sibility, .skill 
and intelligence demanclrcl by modem 
advanced therapeulic.s and surgery. 

6. Th»’ review body's recommendations are 
not for current pay, but for pay that is to 
remain unaltered for two years, 

7. The recommendations make the doctors 
and denri.sts followers, not leaders, in the pay 
stakes. If The Economist, nr anyone else, 
has doubts about this let them note what 
the royal commisjsion i;ald in i96<>: 

Doctors and dentists in the public service 
should not be Used as a regulator of the 
national economy. Their earnings sliould not, 
be prevented from riiiing because of a , fear 
that others might follow. 

One of the most di.sturbing a.spects of the 
tragic situation which now faces the pft)- 
fessions knd fhe people is that, wheihor from 


ignorance or by design, the report of the 
royal commission, of which I had the honour 
to be a signatory, is bt'ing brushed aside, 
although it wa.s accepted by Government and 
profe.ssions alike, and still govern* * their 
relationship. Many commentators have 
plainly not even read it.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SWi J. H. Gunlake 

A Floating Pound 

Sir —I'his week mini.stcrs and those who hope 
to be minister* will be thinking of elec* 
tioncering and not internatipnal finance,. 
However, the Treasury and inteniational 
banker* may be thinking about this all* 
important subject. 

May I, therefore, make a plea—^which I 
have frequently made in Parliament and 
elsewhere during the past ten years—that 
HM's new Government .should, as quickly a.s 
possible, decide to Boat the pound and to 
advocate more general flexibility in the 
currencies. The arguments ate very familiar 
and I will only mention two. The painful 
shock of devaluation would be thus avoidctl 
because the exchange would be .self-adjusring. 
The warning given by minor fluctuation.s in 
the rale for (he pound would inform Govern¬ 
ment financial authorities and people of whaV 
was happening in.stead of leaving us all in the 
dark until the pressure and the crisis cortilf.—* 
Yours faithfully, Fraker of Lon^Dalf. 

House of Lords, SWI 

Housing 

Sir—L ike many people, except the politicians 
themselve.s, I am disturbed at the low level 
of argument at this election, particularly on 
housing. 

We arc treated to ping-pong on house¬ 
building statistics but other relevant matters 
such an under-occupation, misdirection of 
subsidies, etc, are largely ignored. It seem.s 
that mo.sr .social scientists from the Fabian 
Society to the Institute of Economic Affairs 
are agreed that there is a strong case for 
moving from subsidies on houses to subsidies 
on people through .some system of housing 
allowances or vouchers This concentrate.* 
help on those w'ho need it most without means 
tests, .solves the problem of helping private 
tenant.s and allows for far more freedom of 
choice. 

Yet this i.s not even discussed at the election. 
Could you use your influence to got it dis* 
cussed in the press, or on telcvi.sion, or, best 
of all, if the party leaders can be made to 
discuss this approach, the daily press qon- 
ferences might be a good chance of drawing 
them.—Yours faithfully, John Lewis 

Chichester, Sussex 

Abroitd Does Matter 

Sir —One cannot escape observing an apparent 
contradiction in your analysis of prcwrtt p^q?^* 
pect.s for British foreign policy, ^ 

Does Matter" (May ?3rd). You suggeiit that 
the new learned lesson to be applied .to 
southern Africa is that “ it is no longer possible ' 
for Britain to sec itsi'lf the moral traffic- 
w'arden of the third world." But then, with 
only the disclaimer that at times “ historical' 
accident and present need " require that this 
painfully apprehended maxim be ignored, you 
a.ssess the Asian situation and find a ** present 
need" for the stationing there of British 
staging forces. 

I wottld like to .suggest that one ought to 
bit' vc]fy selective about making exceptions. 
If ftn- a moment Britain can afford|to act" 
as moral traffic-warden, it must continue to 


deal with Rhodesia %nd ^gouih Africa/ 
pans of Africa the evil Js ruling^ wMIe in 
Asia it remains only a mcnact^ however, seal. 
In Africa the cause of justice is pitifully 
while in Asia America is suecessfutty entitling 
the rightist governments of .ihe arc^ .into 
regional defence programme.. Also,, h is 
necessary to consider the defence of south-east 
Asia in supranational terms: W'itncss America's 
unhappy commitment to a war that has for¬ 
gotten the Vietnam-Cambodia border, Docs 
Britain really think it could limit its commit¬ 
ment to only Malaysia and Singapore ? The 
problems in southern Africa dp 

not seem susceptible to the sort of geographical 
proliferation that would tax the capabilities 
of a medium-sized nation.—^Ydorsf; faithfully, 
Harvardf Massachusetts Davio B. Brownlee 

Bad News 01(1 the Wire 

SiR~^Thc Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion, according to a correspondent in your 
issue of May 30th, insisted" that the 
Associated Press and the United Press Inter¬ 
national had already taken steps to cushion 
themselves against the new and higher wire 
rates ordered by -the FCC. But evidently 
your correspondent had decided the FCC was 
wrong and that the rate dcci.sion was in fact 
a “ blow " for the two major news services. 
This false premise not surprisingly led him 
toward' some conclusions that do violence to 
The Economist's hi.gh standards, particularly 
in his di.scussion about the UPI. 

The FCC rate case, as you know% began as 
long ago as 1938 and has been the subject 
of almost endless appeal, petition and rehear¬ 
ing. , It became obviou.s to us several years 
ggo that the decision would go against the 
^industry. We therefore began about three 
years ago a multiplexing programme that 
cost close to $4 million in new equipment but 
made us independent of that type of service 
whose cost seemed to us certain to go up. 
This new programme was completed last year. 
Had it not now been in operation, the FCC’s 
ruling would indeed have faced us with a 
" blow ’’—to the ext(‘nt, as a matter of fact, 
of some .$980,000 a year in higher operating 
expenses. But as it is, the blow'has been 
precluded. 

The news services that will Fed the rate 
increases quite sharply are precisely those 
that your correspondent tC^ports to be Nourish¬ 
ing—the so-called ^pplcmcntal services. The 
AP, which followed the communications 
breakthrough pioneered by the UPI, is, like 
UPI, affected only maiginally in its picture 
operations. 

There undoubtedly arc some two-serv'icc 
newspapers that have dropped cither AP or 
UPI and taken on a supplemental. But to 
suggest^ as your correspondem docs, that the 
UPI is the " usual " victim of such situations 
is quite contrary to the facts. Ev^cn more so 
is hw assertion that “ UPI has been cutting 
’batijt on the staff of the country . . .”. Our 
. palri^ll deparrthent would be grateful if he 
wbiilri advise precisely which jiay checks il 
should discontinue. 

. Your.correspondent's discussion of the press 
scene would have been far more balanced 
had he mentioned several other pertinent fac¬ 
tors. One.is that newspapers that cut back 
to only one of the basic services are very often 
those without local competition. Another is 
that the newspapers that operate the leading 
supplemental services pride themselves in hav¬ 
ing access to both UPI and AP foi their 
own U.SC.—Yours faithfully, Roger Tatarian 

'Vitfc-Preridcm, BtBtorj 
New York United Press liucniatioual 
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for thO combined f^enk Wbaifedafe and H. J. leak 
operationa which are concernbad with the design^ 
fTianitfactUTB and international marketing of top 
goafity ranges of hi-fidefity loudspeakers and elec¬ 
tronics. A high droportion of output is exported. 
Tumoeet now £3m, has been irK:reasirig over the 
last two years at over 30% per annum and a rate of 
growth of this order Is planned for the next five yeers. 
Phase I of a building programme, which ih tdtal will 
treble the current production^ area, is nearing 
completion. 

Based in Wharfedate, the Marketing DirecttM Will be, 
responsible through his teamjor achieving,contir^ed 
profitable growth, and will ccmtrol iMrodum bforining ^ ^ 
. and marketing services as well as t^orld wide market-^' ' 
inB^fctiviries. He will woik closely with Researcb^rid - 
pevelopmehttnevolvingnawproductsandpiayeleitf-; T' 
ihg rbialn the consideration of corporate opportunitlis: 
Oindidates, probably in their late thirties/rngstba pf 
graduate standard with at least.five years* profit 
responsible maoagarial experience of marketing high .. 
quality conaumer dmbles In an organisadon where 
modern m^ and managehiant 

methQ^ aja piaetieed effectively. Experience of 
bvemeaa»merketipg end an earlier recdrd In com- 
;' p^HIvh eefting .would bb additionally useful., 

> A domparty; oar vrilf be provided, and there ^\e: 
.oof^butory pension scheme whh free kfeessuraiici^' i 
flease write, giving brief details |md guoftlHI Befv 
MA.7537, to:-. ■ 




Exestttiw Aapointmeats 
Adviser, 

Ths Rsnk Orssnisation Ltd, 
MitIksnkTowsr.Millfaank, 
London, S.W.1. 


)v^The Rank Organisation 

njiin fOe :Vc.7/L' d /uar/ of manv 





A profitable Compsiqr. iwttlk V 

Is expanding into 'BusOpt, and^.'"iMMietal 

Executive Is required.:ko- 

undertafking. 

His duties will include'^btieadc 

of local financial contiols ';Sad pUEiKdon, 

negotiations. 

Applicant# ihould ppsSess a dei^;W.4cofieiiUCl^ee^^^^ 
quaHfi^ profeasionai Acoountama anpdri- 

ence in finance or corporat# I^iiieno^ m’ 

French or Gennan would be adwi^tagadas. 

Otal: ipPeiS/^V/Mata^ 

Replies will 

dence to the\ Client ui^Cfe- a(lijlr«iS#tf Id our Spbuftty. 
Manogar Itad^ comptiniei to : 

sent, they should inefade cemphm si Si p i a d s i df .debati, 
not refer to previous' eorresi^ndqifed'w|th^P<A«, quefe 
the referenbe on.: the envelope tmd b$\emfii v- 

' ... '''W'- ' V, 

'"RA. 'AdveAuibig'lUiiidted,' 'v.\;''7 •/' 

’ 2 A«Mit GM. Lbadaii^swi.^^^ f, 
TMeidione: 01-2SS SMk^ \ ; . V 
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r fbr a Kenyan coiiifiany based Mki Nair^r., |^kc<f Vy ample ; 
financial rcmrccs and .a fipiisistciid.y record ^ tKc 

company is strongly placMfihr fiirdicr ex]di^iu^. 

• I HIS is an opportunity for a man of cntwprisc to control and 
expancU tbri viiig busiiie^ in a coiuitry wjberi^ both the environ- 
iiput ^id the ctSndiuons of ap^oiiinticnc arc particularly 
attractive. 

• jsfor the OVi^dtl managcincnt of the company. 
The task' is to extend the and scale of operations partic¬ 
ularly in the field of life and general insurance, to develop 
further the application of modern managcincnt techniques and 
to foster prontahlc/inyqsttncnc. 

■ A ttECOMD of .tchtovement stemming. from aucr^nisc and 
experience of managing insurance business or related services at 
a signifucaiit level in a progressive company is the requirement. 

• FkEFEKH^ age Under 50. Ocncious fringe benefits, annual 

home IcaW'Shd basic salary negotiable to interest inon already 
eanunghot lbssdiati ' 

Write iri idoiupl^c confidence to S}r Peter Ydudis as adviser to 
•the comps^ny, , 

JOHN tyzack & Pj^tners ltd 

10 HALLAM STKFET • LONDON W i N 6 DJ 
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Youd have to go a very long way to 
getaway from British^ta. 


British Vita is a bright star among 
the groups of companies in rubber, plastics and 
transport. Its products are to be found all 
over the world. 

They come fi um the Vita factories in the 
UK and from associat^djCompanies in many 
countries. 

They are used iil&f borne; in offices and 
factories; in.transpprti Ijjjiilding and industry 
in general. ^ 

You sit on them, stand omthem, even 
sleep on'^heni 


So you see, wherever you are, whatever 
you do, however you travel, British Vita 
products are right there with you; making life 
e^ier, more comfortable, helping to keep 
you safe. 

Hritiah Vita is inteniatianaL 
To escape it you^d have to go into space. But 
make it ,quick* BritUfh Vita opqM be 
tnere'.ftrst.,, ' 

' British Vita Company Limited, Middleton, 
Manchester M24 2DB, Tel; 061-643 4801 


Siitlsh Vita't ttiTM malot'inanuracturing divltlons oovar Callvlar 
Jjpuihlonlng. Fabiic* Sr FIbraa, and Solid Potymars, 


wr. 

BritishfVita is a paN of ybur life. 
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what does it really mean? QH 

S^oni^yjnc; Ofje a Ari (ntt/gratec:' qroi ;:- ur- 

together narn«-:;:. vve!i Knowr m dn/erse atdasiMai and 
consumer fickis. Sure a,. n.a;es li Asuet. 

Radiahoru Brydsh Afiunua;.ur: Churchdl, C^Ovenlry 

Gauge Creda, RaSe^qh, Ras'; ‘a ^aaohs and many more. 


advanced 

Means leading m chade^ ging new a5'e<e.^ Sacf' as 
aumerically-controlied rrachaie tools and afunamum 
smeldng. In new prodockon processc.u sea h as revolu- 
iionary tube-makmq nveShods, ’n prcdta.a develop^ 

ments like safety steenruj cole nnv ana s-d ruaaning 
eierlric ovens. In managemeni tcchniGtcs isk; com¬ 
puterised production ^^rui quality control systors 


engineering 

Skills that are based on the creative manipuiatton o? 
rneials. Advanced engineering th.at has pul T* first in 
precision tubes, aiumiruum, electrical equipment, auto¬ 
mated materials handling systems, bicycles, machine 
tools, and many domestic products. 



group 

Tl is a big one with assets of C260 mihiori More thnn 100 
companies employrng 6B,000 people, backed by research 
cer>tres initiating technical innovation and development. 
World sales total £300 million For an obieefivp v ew of 
this advanced engineerir^g gi^oup anc ^ ow d tc.ckies its 
problems, you are invited to read how Tl puls computers 
to work - an assessment by a leading business journal. 
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Harold Wilson's Britain 


The British electorate will reward Afr Wilson with another 
five years in office when it votes next Thursday : that is, if 
the opinion polls are not all wrong together. In the last 
days of the campaign it is perfectly possible for Mr Heath 
to close part of the gap, as the polls suggested he did even 
in 1966. The strike w'hich stopped the national news¬ 
papers (see pages 77 and 83) may have an impact because 
the papers’ physical absence has emphasised that wage 
inflation and labour relations are major issues. Mr Powell 
played the immigration card on Thursday: it may garner 
votes. But the most rational Conservative hope for next Thurs¬ 
day night must be to keep Mr Wilson to a majority of 30 or 
under, which might leave him vulnerable to by-election losses 
on the scale he experienced in 1966-69, and no longer to 
expect to dislodge him altogether. Since the Conservatives 
needed a bigger swing than any at a general election since 
1945 if they were to win, they needed a campaign that w'ent 
swimmingly for thrrri from .«lart to finish ; and Mr Wilson 
astutely stopped that. 

That Mr \Vilson is likely to stay in No. 10 Downing 
Street, especially on the terms, or rather the absence of them, 
on which he is ofTcring himself, is a disappointment. It is 
not a disaster. Mr Wilson and his senior ministers, especially 
Mr Jenkins and Mr Healey, have major achievements to 
their credit. If the balance of payments (see page 80) ia no 
longer the sole criterion for judging a British government, 
that is an achievement in itself. But the reasons why Mr 
Wilson is winning, the very basis on which he has judged 
the public mood aright, arc disconcerting. They are not 
the reasons why The Economist would like to see any party 
winning an election in the Britain of 1970. For they say 
a good deal more about the country than about Mr Wilson 
himself and his party, about whom the country, as Mr Wilson 
acknowledged when he called himself the lesser of two evils, 
is not particularly enthusiastic. It was never conceivable 
that the electorate would return Mr Heath with the staggering 
majorities indicated for so long by the opkiion polls and 
by-elections* It seemed more likely that it would hesitacte 
to choose at all^ as it did in 1950 and 1964. But unless there 
is a remarkable change even a stalemate now seems outside 
the Ck>n8eFvative8' expectations. 

Since the Bridgwater by-election on March 12th, whcA 
the swing to the Tories was still 8;6 per cent, sufficient to 
pve Mr Heath a parliamentaiy majority of 150 scats, the 
electorate's rettmi to the Government has been unremitting. 


What has happened in these three months, either to change 
the e lectorate’s opinion of the sort of government it wanted, 
or to encourage it to express a preference that had been 
submerged through the years of Labour’s visible unpopu¬ 
larity ? Even on the hypothesis of Dr Butler and Professor 
Stokes that Labour is now the normal majority* party, the 
majority has to be stimulated into declaring itself. 

Three things have impinged on the British consciousness 
since early March. First, Mr Jenkins’s Budget, which was 
politically acute not for what it did but for wlfat it did not do .* 
and what it did not do was check the biggeist bout of'wage 
inflation since the war. By giving back only £200 million 
in tax relief Mr Jenkins enabled the cabinet and the Labour 
press to emphasise the apparent .<fcnse of responsibility shown 
in the Budget, thereby confirming Mr Jenkins’s political rple 
as the .statesman who made devaluation work and giving 
a necessary intellectual credibility to Labour’s claim to be 
a natural party of government. This initial image, sustained 
by the balance of payments surplus which was the direct 
result of ^devaluation, was used by Mr Wilson and Mrs Castle 
to let wage scttlenicnu break through to per cctlt arid go 
on upwards, and to let government expenditure fide up as 
well. So in the heady excitement of 25 per cent and 30 per 
cent wage claims, and 15 "per cent settlements, ifte benefits 
of devaluation have been seized for the people’s pockets. 

It is not that most of the British people do not know what 
they are doing, or do not know that there will be a reckoning. 
It is that they like what they are doing, that they know 
there will be a reckoning, but they suppose from the balancc- 
of-payments figures that it will riot be the same sharp, instant 
crisis with which both Coriservjativc arid Labour govemnients 
lived for so long. So the mood is to go on with the good 
news, not to thank those who warn of eventual disaster, 
and to prefer, if the worst does come to the Worst, the 
government and chancellor they know to the .kfr Heath and 
Mr Maclcod they do, not really know. The doubts about 
what the Tories actually to do about incomes, prices 

and indirect taxes are widespread among the middle class 
as well as the. y/orking class, and have not been satisfed, 
not just in this campaign but in the past two years. 

The 'Second thing that some, if not all, of the British 
peopte in the past three months is that the war 

m . Vie|nani ...has been extended to. Gadtbodia, and. 4 hpt 
American aockty and the American pclitical syston havei 
sraniiigly, been strained^ to breaking point. This American 
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o^rience, relayed with maximum impact of a common 
language into British homes, lias reinforced the British instinct 
not only to be rid of overseas entanglements, such as south-*east 
Asia and the Persian Gulf, but of any relationship which 
would impose unexpected demands on t|^is country and its 
way of life* The cemsequences to the United States of the 
Cambodian war have meant that the British electorate is 
less likely to vole for the party which proposes to do more 
than the other, however little, east of Suez. But civil unrest 
in America aiid elsewhere, especially in western Europe, has 
reinforced the instinctive, popular distnist of the very commit¬ 
ment to joining Europe, on which those who do want to 
change Britain have chiefly pinned their bipartisan hopes 
of both Mr Wilson and Mr Heath. After all, it is only 
two years since Paris was on the brink of a revolution, and 
Italy for months past has been wracked by disorders. 
This abhorrence of political instability may be no more than 
a justification of a deeper abhorrence of economic competitive¬ 
ness in British society which a wider economic market would 
demand. But it exists. It is not surprising that the country 
now seems inclined to entrust itself to djie p^ty leader whom 
it believes to be, as it has been cncotiragcd^tto believe about 
Mr Wilson, less committed to the European idea and more 
likely to draw back if it really entails dilkstic change. 


appeif^ance of Selsdon man, thal 
^mentai creature who emerged 
meeting at the beginning Febrihi^/ii^ 
immediately gifted as| the mi^g 
recovery. For many years now; 

since i9i4> the British public hi^ placed gmter-hbp^^ 
on the stability of its society, on the gradualtiess of economic 
and social change, on resistance to political zeal and violence 
(of left as ot right) than most other similar communities 
have done* For this it has been prepared, apparently 
deliberately, to forfeit the rate of economic growth, and 
thereby in part the opportunity fot personal acquisition, that 
a country with so developed ah economy, such a stock of 
education and such a history, in Renan’s phrase^ of having 
done great things together, could have achieved had it 
wished. This is not always apparent to poli^dcians and 
publicists who live in London, although itis inctcasihgly 
apparent the farther north and west one ‘goes. It w^, 
essentially, Mr Harold Macmillan’s understanding of this in 
*959 enabled him to defeat the rcstlessMr C^t^ll 
even more ewily than Mt Wilson, who has not studaed 
Mr Alacitiilliti ior hothing, is^ now defeating the a^rii^ 
Mr Heath. 


The third thing that has happened since March Is that 
Mr Wilson, Mr Callaghan and the anti-apartheid demon¬ 
strators won hands down, as the opinion polls eventually 
showed, the national argument over whether the South 
African cricketers should tour this country. They did not 
win it because of an unsuspected moral fervour for the 
black cause among the British electorate, and they won it 
efopite the normal British distaste for violence, or the threat 
of violence,^ by an extreme political group. The South African 
tour was stopped, and a majority of the country was relieved 
tp have it stopped, because the majority recoiled from the 
whole prospect of rioting and disturbances* in British cities 
this summer, whoever might be responsible. The recoil had 
little enough to do with legality ; it was very much for the 
sake of a quiet life. The same recoil seems to have happened 
over legislation to bring the trade unions under the law 
of contract. The trade unions remain an unpopular part 
of the community, and the printing workers^ strike will 
reinforce that unpopularity, but the impression the electorate 
has ^picked up has been either that the reforms will not 
work at all because not even a Tory government will risk 
a confrontation (as Mr Wilson shirked one) or that the 
country will be plunged into ^ bitter round of strikes while 
a number of trade Union leaders, however unloved, go to 
prison., It is probably this, rather than the unions’ recent 
success over wages, that has brought about the backlash 
against the Tories on trade union reform. And as design 
or h^k would have it, ihc most publicised strike since March 
was "that at Pilkingtons’ glass works, where the strong-arm 
tactics of the militants were widely excused because Pilkingtons 
could be presented as a paternalist company, so that even 
the- better side of its labour relations came to be thought 
of as inexcusably anachronistic. 

That these things should be, or even appear to be, is a 
great indictment of Mr Wilson’s Britain. This country is 
regularly condemned, or pitied, by Americans, Germans, 
French, Swiss and others, and by the ambitious minority 
in'Britain ittelf, fm* failure to aspire to economic growth, 
to knprove its living standards and to respond to changi^ with 
the eagerness and effectiveness that so many other countries 
have accustomed themselves to doing. And much of the 
candemnation and pity is justified, of the 

British people, its lack of ambition^ its distsisie for ^mything 
drastic, not new. Nor was it* suddenly awakened" by the 


The new Toryfam 

For the Conservatism of Mr Heath, and Of the younger 
men at the top of the party who rest^mblc him, is appreciably 
different from the Conservatism of Mr Macmillan. Mr 
Macmillan was a gra 4 ualist and his political flair deserted 
him only when he did things hastily, such as sacking a 
third of his cabinet. He was gradual in his conversion to 
Europe. His economic instinct, developed in the 1930s, was 
to go on indulging in a little protection here and a little 
subsidy there and a little surrender to the raiiwaymen else¬ 
where, if it kept things going. He was more sensitive to 
the unemployment figures than Mr Wilson has .shown himself 
to be. It was not in his government that Mr Heath was 
allowed to abolish resale price maintenance. By 1963 all 
these things had come to count aga.inst Mr Macmillan, not 
only because Mr Wilson had begun campaigning for change 
but because the young modernisers in the Tory party were 
impatient with the old man. But as it iurncd out, Mr Wilson 
barely got away with the theme of economic change in 1964: 
his majority of five owed more to his campai^ on the 
Tories’ blunders than to the promise of the technolc^ical 
revolution. The ,reason for Labour’s return, however, was 
widely misunderstexjd, especially by the Conservatives, who, 
with increasing enthusiasm, committed themselves to 
outdoing Labour on change of all kinds. ^ 

* Mr Wilson understood what had happened better than 
most. He went on talking about new techniques, modernisarion 
and productivity but consistently avoid^ doing anything 
radical, especially the devaluation of the poun^ VS^henever 
he could. Occasionally he struck ou'^ standing up to the 
seamen’s strike, or even standing up to Mr Vic Feadier and 
the Trades Union Congress, but quickly backed down when 
reminded that the Latour party would not take it. He is 
now running this election virtually without a policy manifesto. 
•I'his is why, to those who do want to change British industry 
and the economy, and to change the bad and unnecessary 
blights in British society, who'do want the country to^aefateve 
its potential, Mr Wilson and the Labour party, who were 
worth a trial in 1964, had shown themselves by 1966 to be 
an inherently conservative party.. It is why they ate 
depressing political prospect ‘ today. The Conservatives 
do not have all the answers, but they arc likely to do 
thiee tbin|pi better than Mr Wilson. , First, Mr Hea^ 
will try hs^cr to get Britain into the European Econoiiifio 
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Community. Second, the Conservatives* ideas v on Tunmiig 
the economy, both in their direct relationshijp'^th ind^ 
and their probable tax changes (see page 78), arc more likely 
to encourage efficiency. And third, the Conservatives will do 
more to reform the most backward sector of the economy, the 
trade unions. They will, in short, upset a good many people, 
making it difficult for them not to change their jobs, their 
homes and their way of living. Since those who actually want 
to do these things are a natural minority In society this would 
cost votes anyway. But it ought also to have gained enough 
compensatory votes from those who are concerned to secure 
a regular rise in real income: that is, the great majoritv of 
the public. It Ls there that things Have gone wrong. 

The difficulty is that the Conservatives have managed to 
frighten too many people and encourage too few. First, Mr 
Heath, Mr Bari^r, Sir Keith Joseph, Mr Walker, Mrs 
Thatcher, all the hard-headed Tories, have, come ^ross as 
apparently wanting change simply for change’s sake. The 
Conservatives speak about a better life but, consciously or 
unconsciously, they have been more diffident about putting 
this message over, even in straightforward materialist terms, 
than Mr Macmillan was in 19.59. To many people, not 
even inefficient people, the concept of competitiveness in 
all aspects of life is unwelcome, unless the gains arc seen 
to outweigh the strains. It is a legitimate preference to say 
that the ability to walk the streets of a provincial city at 
night without visible police protection comes before the 
acquisition of a second car or a first sailing dinghy. It is 
not that the Tory policies would set up dangerous new 
tensions in society: it is just that too many voters still 
think they might. The Conservatives used to insist that their 
charigts were necessary for Britain’s economic survival, which 
was perfectly proper until devaluation swung the balance 
of payments round. But now the positive advantages of 
personal responsibility and personal competitiveness when 
Britain is not sliding immediately into debt and disgrace 
have not come through. 

Second, there is a feeling that the new Tories, before and 
after Sclsdon Park, have tended to forget that many people 
believe themselves to be incapable of being competitive 
anyway. Some of this feeling is unfair: it is the Conservatives 
who will give ^ pensions to the very elderly who did not 
qualify when the scheme began after the war, and their 
whole platform rests on the proposition that all social service 
benefits will rise faster when gross national product rises 
faster. Yet so obvious a proposition seems almost, for want of 
arguing, as difficult for the public to accept as the sophisti¬ 
cated criticism of why Mr Crossman’s pensions scheme would 
be a major blow to the economy. There is no doubt that 
the Conservatives have lost ground in those regions of the 
country where subsidies are most important to local industry, 
where unemployment is highest and where the population 
of pejisionablc age is most numerous. North-west. England 
and Scotland arc examples. The National Opinion Poll in 
the Daily Mail last Monday showed the Conservatives nm- 
ning 23 per cent behind Labour in Scotland. In 1959 the 
Tories polled more votes in Scotland than Labour did. 

These are issues about which some of Mr Heath’s critics In 
the Conservative party are likely to be increasingly vocal 
after the clectiori. The very fact that he has riO' fathily himself 
will be used to explain why his interpretation of pialfty 
policy licks compassion, not just the spuriou^ compassion 
which is debased in publicists* mouths but the ineal'coit^aiSsion 
whi^h peopW respond to in a pDlitician evcti tt he'itts let 
them efe^ in so much else. That, tod, - wilr 
Mr Heath. StHl, he must expect this crifjdsm from thoki 
oii the gmtidrim wSm of the party, who bccri 
iiicreasingly dlisttirbcd tO miiti tbeniselves memberihfl party 


of change Jheir natural oppop^ ha^. pi^ 
themselves^bbnsdhiUk^poUticSt^inagnu^ 
inertia. But this will not be the most serious^ 
defeated" leadership. The assault that has to t»c 
and which every seat gaihed for Mr Hesudi 

18th will help is the PoweHitc bandwagon^'V 

Mr Powell is a popular and respected man; a 

pariah to much of jtne l^ritish electorate, and those of hib 
critics, like Mr Wedgwood Benn, who make out that hje 
ought to be do not understand Atr Powell’s political st^ngtjh 
as Mr Wilson does. When Mr Powell comes to make 
bid, or others propel him into making his bid, for the 
control of the Conservative party he will base it, not bn 
immigration, but on the conduct of the economy and the 
social ^rviccs. Those Tory managers and new 5 pa|krs who 
believe that Mr Heath has not been tough or loglc^ chough 
in his ideas on the economy and the social services, that 
he has not offered policies sufficiently different from those 
which right-wing Tories regard as socialism, will pick on ;Mr 
Powell for their man. And in a logical political world they 
will be right. Mr Powell is the chidT remaining ideologue of 
capitalism and private enterprise. He is by no means an 
inexpert one: he would float the pound where Mr Heath 
still hesitates about the very notion of devaluation. He would 
not be an unfeeling one: he voted for the abolition of capital 
punishment as Mr Heath did. But he would be a lisnited 
one: he would not try to enter Europe, he would not remain 
east of Suez, he has his doubts about the very concept of 
foreign, aid. He is even more of a Little Englander thain Mr 
Wilson. All these things are qualifications for the leader¬ 
ship of a defeated Tory party: that is, for the leadership 
of a capitalist party well equipped to oppose but which would 
net expect td form a government except ih <^ceptionai times. 
It would signify the end of the old Tory alliance of classes 
and regions which Mr Heath, in his diffiaitt years in 
1965-67, did his best to hold together—and is still trying to 
hold together today, 

Mr Heath's future 

If the margin between the parties is fewer than 30 seats 
next week Mr Heath can expect to continue as leader of 
the Tory party, if he wishes to. It is unusual for a leader 
to survive two successive dlection defeats: Churchill did. But 
Mr Heath is still the best leader the Conservatives have at 
hand if they do' get the chance to harry a much-reduced 
Labour majority, especially if that inajority has 06 
intellectual cohesion about what it is in poWer for. Evert 
a sizeable Labour majority, one that could not be assailed 
in by-elections, will still leave Mr Heath as the first choice 
for preventing Mr Powell taking. cVer, But Mr Heath’s 
leadership then would inevitably be subject to the p^riy 
regulars’ finding another man Who could carry greater 
conviction. These are cruel things td say about the future 
of a potenrialiy great prime minister cvcii before the votes 
have been counted. They are not said to discourage hini 
or to damage his chances. They are said precisely becauke. 
there is still a good prospect of retaining the intelligence, 
the energy and the /selfle^ness of Edward Heath at the, 
heart of British poliiids if the country, ih staying with Mr 
Wilson, does not reject 'Mr Heath’s Conservatism but of 
hand. It is on^ thirtg^ to vbte for the continuance of what 
one knows * it is quite another to push decisively aside ah 
alternative which mly be replaced by a worse alternative. 
EHifectoratcs are hot^^aa unsophisricated as they larc made out 
to be. Thf odteort^^ the parties n<^it Thursday b 

way in which the country 
^ Mif< W^ii artd at Mr Heath—and for that hikter, 
at the nekt fw years in mind has still to he 

decided.' ' ' ^ ' ■ " ' ' ^ 
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Nor Longer at the Gates 


■/ 


The likely judgment on the Cambodia operation is that it has gone a bit be^ 
Sian Sfty-fifty for Mr Nixon ^ 


Tbt Americank ,Bave a fortnight left in Whioh to finish their 
work in Cazut^odBa. It is just possible that the events of the 
six weeks have tipped the strategic balance in Indochina 
far cno^^ in their favour to bring a satisfactory end to the 
war cloKr. No one can be sure al^ut that nntil later in the 
year,, when the monsoon is over and it becomes possible to 
tak^ a Jong cold look at the altered lines of battle. But the 
Americans and the South Vietnamese can alre^y chalk up 
some useful tactical gains. They have pushed the Vietnamese 
communists out of some of their bordd- sanctuaries, easing 
the prd^re on South Vietnam. They have broken up the 
other side’s supply-lines, and seized Jaigc amounts of arms 
and ammunition even though the best mpderii weapons 
were, got away. They have kept a friendly government in 
Pnoni Penh in being for a little Icmger. And they have 
made it look safer to bring American soldiers home from 
the war according to Mr Nixon’s schedule. 

It is arguable that these are all transient gains, and that in 
six mont&’ time the situation in Cambo^ could be the 
same as before or wonse^with the communists back along 
the border, a 'bustling traffic down the Ho Chi, Minh trail, 
and the South Vietnamese army overextended on two fronts. 
That argument would be more convincing if the South Viet¬ 
namese were less obviously determined to hold on to what 
they have just achieved^ and if their, soldiers had not shaped 
up so well in their adventure up the Mdcong. It would be 
folly to suppose that the gains in Camibodiia are secure. The 
Seonomist aigued at the start of the operation that it would 
buy time for the governments of Cambodia and South Viet-, 
nam. Its long-term success really depends on whether the 
South Vietnamese can use that time to consoUdate their 
clearance of the frontier provinces near Smgon ^d put some 
backbone into General Lon Nol’s invertebrate* army while 
taking over from American combat units in their own country. 
They are going to face that test in the next few months. 

And meantime Mr Nixon has to handle the doubters at 
home. He has been accused of reopdning ah old wound in 
American society. It ^ true that his Cambodia decision 
caused dissent within the Administration and m^^ l^tttemess 
in the Senate. It g^ve a somnolent anti-war mpvement 
an enlivening shot in the arm. But Mr Nixon’s own pc^tion 
loqks stronger today than it did on the eve of the .Cfunbodi^ 

T nation. Recording to the latest Gallup poll, . 59 per cent 
American voters now feel that he is making a good job 
of^ the presidency, 3 per cent more than before he sent his 
tiiopps into Cand^ia. It Ipoks as if Mr Nixon has weathered 
the windiest part of his domestic $torm, But the Gallup 
finding must hot be allowed to obscure the fact that, it is the 
President’s duty to look for consensus, not, permanent division^ 
That does not mean tottering out into the no-man’s-land 
between the two entrenched views on the Victtiam war. It 
does mean a constant effort to persuade. 

Mr Nixon stood up before a tclcvisicm audience oh J^jpe 
3rd to try to explain why he h^s described the dapibcxium 
operadon is the pxist successful in this long and difficult 
war.” That qieech puzz)!^ and, jdif^ispppmtcd some of those 
inclined to agree bim^ Meat pjspp^,were waiting for 
three ditngs. They wai^ to be told clei^ the opm- 
ttoa wee necessary. They vfaiUad to be T 

suoccM. /And.shey tsimtra id hear how h - 
di the war ddeer aikl save Airffcaft mlk 



clearly decided that the third issue mattered mbih. His prob¬ 
lem was to make dfie Chnibodiati action seehi ihbite immediate 
to Americans troubled by headlines about battles in far-fluUg 
places with unptbnouncable names, tie tried to do this by 
telling his viewers that the security of ” 400,000 Americans in 
Vietnam ” waS at stake, and thht the Cambodian action was 
primarily designed to save American lives. 

That may or hiaiy not have been good putdic relations. 
It was wholly unconvincing to many pec^le who have 
followed the course of American involvement in this war. 
The Americans went into Indochina in the first place, after 
all, to look after someone ebe’s security. What was at; stake 
in Cambodia was not the inUnediate safety of American 
troops, but the long-range success of the Vietnamisation pro¬ 
gramme, and the survival of an anti-communist government 
in Pnom Penh. Twice as many South Vietnamese as Ameri¬ 
cans were involved in the Cambodian action, as Mr Nixon 
pointed out, and it is they and not the Americans who will 
be directly responsible for what finally happens iU that coun¬ 
try. Mr Nixon said *that the Cambodian operakion will 
ihake life safer for American troops in Vietnam during the 
rest of their stay. Perhaps. But the Cambodians and South 
Vietnahlcse have their own casualty figures. In appealing 
to national self-interest, Mr Nixon appeared to foiget that 
he had a global audience and a responsibility to restate 
America’s goals in Indochina. 

Of course, it is true that the Cambodian actioil has made 
it possible for him to stick to his timetable for the withdrawal 
from Vietnam. But then it would be political suicide for 
him to try to scrap that timetable. So his critics are bound 
to pounce on him for claiming credit for simply doing what 
he said he would do all along. There are two reasons why 
this is not entirely fair. The fiist is that politics is not a 
natural haven for men who insist on keeping promises^ The 
second is that Mr Nixon’s great problem since lie tame to 
office has been to reconcile the political need to keep on 
pulling men out of Vietnam at a steady pace with the miutary 
need to make each troop reduction compatible with the surviv^ 
of a non-communist S^th Vietnam. The Cambodian opera¬ 
tion will help him to keep his promise without losing ground 
in Vietnam. And the fact that 50,000 American soldiers 
will be coming home before October 15th will not be feugotten 
when the nation goes to the polls m November. 

But Mr Nixon’s statement kft the doulXen with st case 
that still has to be answered. Two big questioiis still trouble 
many peof^. One relates to the past, the other to theluture. 
The first is simply : did Cambodia have to get invotved ? 
Villages have b^n destroyed, rubber plaiitatkUM bUiiiec^ and 
even the. archaeological treasures of' Angkor Wat have nnw 
fallen within the fig^tiiig zone. ^Might it not have been better 
for Cambodia if its government simply followed Prihce 
Sihanouk’s pdlipv of appeasing the Vietnamese conuouiiisti ? 

A lot people hkve said ^at it would. But it, to 
pointed out th^ the Ixrlief that Cambodia could have sU^ed 
as it W4S almost c^rtaiiily illusotry. Prince Sihanoutc 
qmteredling with the Victnantese communW lopig^ M^ 
f^, aod sfcem^ tp have realhed <as some eft 
“ “ npty that his uninytied goopts hWI 

£qr t%^ 

iniMiliQii -co out a 
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communist government into power in Cambodia. The North 
Victrilunesc may not have 'been very concerned about what 
kind of government was sitting in Pnom Penh so long as it 
played along with them. But they foresaw an eventual con¬ 
flict of interests with Prince Sihanouk and his ministers— 
who included, from August last year, both General Lon Nol 
and Prince Sirik Matak—and tliat is partly why they 
sponsored ; local cOjEiununist groups violently oppoWid 
Sihanouk. The Vi^tnmesc communists meddled; ih . ldfccd; 
govemrniint in the frontier provinces. Their rice 
and eatonions damaged the economy. And by the tiinejo^ 
General ton NoPs coup in March it looked as if thiey 
planning to stay on in the frontier areas permanentlyi ' ' v 

These ^cre all reaao^ns why any Cambodian government, 
except a communist one would have found it haid to coexist 
with the Vietnamese communists. The real source of dia* 
agreement between Prince Sihanouk and General Lon Nol^ 
concerned the management of the economy and the distribu¬ 
tion of power. They both saw the danger from thexommunists. 
Unfortunately, there was only one way for the Cambodiai^ 
to deal with the Vietnamese communists. An appeal 
could not stir them. The Khmer army could not, shift them. 
The Americans and South Vietnamese intervened only after 
the ccmimunists, by moving towards Pnom Penh, had posed 
a direct'threat to the survival of a non-communist regime. 

The second qum^ion is essentially i^cculativc. The war 
has been widened. Who is likely to profit from the opening 
of a new froqt in Cambodia ? If the South Vietnamese try 
to take on too much, they could find their resources stretched 
too far. Hilt so far they have managed to wage a mobile 


war ; they have avoided falling into the trap of settling down 
to defend the main centres while the enemy is left free to 
roam the countryside. They will need much stranger Cam¬ 
bodian backing, and they will have to work to create it. The 
communists have moved far back into the interior, towards 
the Cardamam mountains in the remoter south, the northern 
shores of the Tonle Sap, and the hilly gorges ^und the 
lAcrtian fitmtlfcr. fairly;jnaccessiblc in th^-kr^. 

t^y have the chaijic^ to it^roup^^to recorntruct suf^ly 
fd^rther inland, and to lau^ attacks oh pibViiranl 

ccntites. " the other quite long why 

away frbi^^^e strategie dcl^qf Sou A V&tnain,^d 
if Prtosidept'Thieu’s foi^ will be jc^t h>my. 

‘ To g^ ant0,^JSwth: Vietnai^ trckb noW,: 

rnun«tS;'1^^^ throi^ the ih^cult terraitt ’ ^ihe 

central highlsinds. They lia^ve new &pply probk^n* 
interior, and their back is exposed to a possible attadK;|i^ 
Thailand., Md some reports suggest that their 
suffered in cbnSeqliencc—in qontrast to the higK\ spfiritii of 
the South Vietnamese. s 

The greatest imipediatc gain is that the pressure oh £io^th 
Vietnam has been based. For the of the year, a^l^t, 
Mr Nixon need ndt about reducing 

levels in South Vietnam. Ink may be the chance to :]^im 
ahead with the pacifitatiqn pi^ramme in the Mekong 
delta While the enemy fe short of men and arms. Victqw is 
bound to be cumulative in this kind! of protracted war. It is 
not impossible that, the Americans have just dealt themmyes 
an ace. One ace does no( make a hand in a poker gatik, 
but it does help. ^ 



When Arab Meets ^ab 

King Hussein—or someone-^wUf realty hsve to decide : 
pretty soon who does run Jo^n V . 



Jordan has gone right to the brink of civil war this week, and 
on Thursday was still krabbling on the edge, flghtkig 
between the "Jordanian army and Palestinian guerrillas, 
which began on* Sunday, was theoretically ended, on Wednes¬ 
day morning when King Hussein and Mr Yasser Arafat, the 
leader of the ny>$t powerful guerrilla group, EL'lFatab,'^itjgrccd 
to a ceasefire, fiut firing went on around Amman aff thrbugh 


Its hugest^ group, El Fgt^;ch?» refused to 

itscB to any p^tical^i(ieplt%yp Lfussein wem ,ova:dm»v^ 

and the gucrrillp hsui to 

within their own ran^ would .eeit^ly be 

would* aim be unlikely to get dte' 

Arabm :aind Knwait that keeps Jordan gdirig. ; 

The root of the present crisis appears to be the 'refusal of 


Wednesday, despite a joint radio appeal by the king and 
Arafat, and the guerrillas said it Was continuing on '!|Jhursday 
morning. This may meari that King Hussein’s fofnpcs, were 
doing well enough to keep up the pressure ; but since reporters 
were held postage in two hotels by Popular Front guerrillas, 
and a strict censorship has been imposed by the government, 


two dissident groups—the Popular Front, led by Mr George 
Habash, and the Democratic Front, , led by Mr Naif 
Hawatmeh—to accept the authority of the joint guerrilla 
command. It was their men who - clashed with Jordanian 
paratroopers at ^rka cm Sunday;^ and kidnapped Mr 
Maurice Draper from the Andean, enibdfl^y in an .xt^mpt 


it is hard to be sure who is trying to do what to whom. 


to get their comrades released from prison. On Wednesday 


If the intransigents push the present test of strength to the it was the Popular Front which refuse^ 4 ,tp listen MO the cease- 
limit, the Middle East conflict will become even more fire appeals. No doubt Yasser Arafat would like to sec these 
confused than now. The Syrian government, which says it people brought under control. His difficulty is that the 


will back the guerrillas to the end, mostly confines its pugna* 


feeling of basic unity arfiong all the guerrillas brings them 


city to words. But the Iraqi government may commit its 
18,000 troops in Jordan to tbeguerrillgs’^ridc if King Hussein 
is forced, or tempicd, .to order bis army to crush the whole 
Palestinian movement. Israel has said often mough that it 
could hot idly watch a change of regime in Jordan. 

These dangers sholild be apparent not only tO President 
Nasser but also to the more responsible of the guerrilla 
leaders. A civil war in Jordan would jeopardke the futum of 
the whole Palestinian movement. The Palestine LibaSitloir 
Orgai^tion has always recognised the usefulncsis pf llaVing 
King Hussein arwl his government there to rub the country. 


instinctively to one another’s side if one group, however small, 
clashes with the Jori^anian army. It woukt be in. the interest 
of the majority ^,Palestini^$ for tbeir leaders to take firm 
action against the ^dissidents, cvm^ with the help King 
Hussein’s forces. But^ihe emotions ia play make this very 
hard. Until now King Hussein has successfully lyalked .the 
tightrope by compromising with the Palestinians to end the 
succesaipn manage it again this time. Yet 

it appears inevitable that two questions will have to be 
:“ahS^red 'm the crid. Who k to eontml Jordan ? And which 
grbup is to control the Palestinian giienii^ ? 
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on June i8th cloied on Monday a total 
of 1,819 candidates had put in llieir 
papers and their £150 deposits—1 la more 
than, last time. It seemed improbableu The 
election, as far as both the media and the 
country are concerned, is still only be¬ 
tween two men, Mr Wilson and Mr 
Heath. Local candidates seem irrelevant 
—^although the gentleman who changed 
his name by deed poll to £d%vard Heath 
in order to stand against the real Mr 
Heath at Bexley is one who could cause 
trouble. It has been a slightly unteal 
general election, and the unreality was 
heightened when Che national newspapers 
failed to appear on Wednesday (see page 
® 3 )* 

Mr Wilson is laigely to blame for, or-^if 
you are a Labour candidtue in a matginal 
seat—to be congratulated oUt making ttiis 
an aporKtical election. But the Tories have 
helped. Mr Heath started off by appear¬ 
ing to isolate himself from eveiymaiy mud 
everything except Che real poKticid imies, 
hut he changed his mind and his nu^ 
after a conference with his shadow cabinet 
oolleegiies on Sunday morning. But 
genuine po^iticnl ‘^fed ” seem« to have 
deserted Ak Tdry piuty dnoe the depnr- 
ture of Mr Maenmian and Lord fbole. 


orchestrated die Snuth Square press con¬ 
ference on Wednesday morning , because 
Mr Heath was out of town. He <^ned 
Mfith a forceful defence of his def^t in 
1964, whiich he said he had been burning 
to say for a long time. No doub^ he had—* 
but if it ready needed to be said, why pick 
the day when neither the London evening 
nor the national papers could be published 
to report it ? 

Although the glorious weather contin¬ 
ued, Mr Wilson did a little less walking 
and a little move tallui^ this week. He had 
expected to, see. the ofi^nipn polls dip 
towards the Torkt last wedtend, but they 
did not. Howem, there is a toit to the 
sunshine shots that the most inventive 
television cameramen can tak^ luid 
before he- went into 10 
Street on Tuesday to solve the newapi^r 
strike Mr Wdsoo had been stung jiito 
making some riposte to the hamni^- 
ing that incieamv id^tion would venilt 
in a capmpidsory wage freeze af^ tl^ 
deetkm* Under Mr Macleod^s guidance 
ibe Tories bad, >ehanyed th^r tune 
sligMy: ;die crisis 

tecytfffd- 'io 

(as if dbe trilhii be 

troidile-fiee}* But too many people* 


and piobab^f^Mr 

Gixmioai|:}o had beiid^kying 

that Perils oir vhoah 

or trotribles ahead fdr Mr WtJson to ignore 
the gossip any longer. 

Fortunately, he had ^ Mr Jenkins's 
buoyant announcement of a £606 million 
surplus in', the balance of payments in^ the 
last financial year to make the jeremiads 
even more unpopular, ^ ind Labour's 
optimistic forecasts the stuff the people 
wanted to hear. Mr Jenkins's forecast to 
the IMF about the balance of payments 
had proved to be a mere 10a per cent 
wroi^;^—admittedly on the right side of 
the line. But, as Mr Jenkins said, economic 
forecasting is an inexact science at the 
Treasui^, as elsewhere. Still, the elec¬ 
torate, if no One else, was happy to accept 
Mr Wilson'a and Mr Jenkinses declara¬ 
tion that a compukory wage freeze was 
”no part of our thinking” 

The absence ,of national nwspapers 
brought the Tories, no relief from the 
depressing reports of^ tlib opinion pollsters. 
Although the Daily Express was unable 
itself to publish the latest Harris poll on 
Thursday morning, thi figures Were given 
to the television networks and radio on 
Wednesday evening. The poll, which 
showed a further a,per cent rise in the 
Labour lead—making it now 7 per cent 
over the Rories—was naturally given 

E t prominence in the news bulletins. 

fame 7 per cent lead was confirmed 
by the ORCppll rel^sed by'the Evening. 
Standard on xliursday^ 

, The Tory leaders continue to deny 
vehemently that putdished opinion 
polls bear any relation to their own party 
workers' samplings^ particularly in the 
marginal seats. Whkt they cannot deny, 
as the next article shows, is that the polls 
are having a demoralising effect on their 
own people. Even when, the occasional 
poll appears to give them a ray of hope 
with one Bnding, it invariably slaps them 
in the face with the next. Thus Marplan 
in the Birmingham Post on Wednesday 
predicted a pro-Tory swing in two Mid¬ 
land marginal seats ; 4.2 per cent in 
Oldbury and Halesowen and 2 per cent 
iir Fbrry Barr. On such a swing the 
Tories would capture Oldbury from 
Labour for the fint time, but would not 
win bade Berry Barr. This was a bit of 
a boost for Midland Tories for they do 
not quite need Perry, Barr to. win the 
general election. Unfortunately for them, 
Meiplan also found that d^r majorities 
m toth constimencles thought Labour 
would win pationaRy,, and the pollsten 
say that that is usually the best guide. 
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Hnth etmo** ^ 9pn tfutioiwtrint 

Ted’ Heath 

When the kissing 
had to start 


'I'he meeting in the Colston Hall at Bristol 
on Monday night was about tf) end. Mr 
Heath launched into his now fatiiilia;^ 
final exhortation : “ You must work as 
you’ve never worked before. You must 
fight as you've never fought before/’ 
Before he could conclude with his vision 
of victory, a man shouted,: “It’s too 
late.” I'he Tory leader l>ellowed back at 
the pessimist, with all the fervour of a 
Calvinist detecting and denouncing sin : 
“It is not too late.” He repeated it. “ It 
is not too late. We must work, we must 
fight and we shall win.” 

But that one man in Bristol was expres¬ 
sing aloiid the doubt which now clutches 
the whole Tory party. None of ihe men 
in Mr Heath’s entourage, none of the 
leading officets and officials he has been 
meeting Ibroughout the country, denies the 
depressive effect of the opinion poll.s. Mr 
Heath himself began, the ^ond half of 
the campaign intensely conscious of 
impending defeat. He reacted with a quite 
remarkable buoyancy. The man who 
stepped on to the tannac at Exeter air¬ 
port ort Monday afternxwn projected an 
■exuberance which would have been more 
appropriate—and certainly no less wel¬ 
come —& week before. Mr Heath’s progress 
from the airport to the Civic Hall, his 
walk along the main street to the hotel, 
was flushed with confidence. He was 
mobbed throughout by boisterously 
enthusiastic west country Tories, who 
might have been celebrating a triumph. 

It was a fortunate coincidence for Mr 
Heath that when he was most in need of 
reassurance his schedule should have 
plopped him down there. The people of 
the west country enjoy electioneering in 
a rumbustious,’ old-fashioned way. The 
Tories are strong there, and when they 
say the opinion polls jiist caiHfot be right 
it does not soun4 

Mr Heath’s reci^t!<ir5*ilF Bristol later 
that day, though ‘more restrained, was 
sdll warm and he'Bbtwelf was stilf riding 
high. He had just heckling to 

hnp him. When . of the 

National Front acqxisedrPlib^jpf ducking 
the common rOa^ket, h^ '^epted the 
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challenge. Afterwards he wondered 
whether he had been wise, but what 
followetl was an impas-sioned affirmation 
of faith in the European idea, and none 
of the expected ^ qualifications—“ big pro¬ 
blems to solve . . . the cost-of-living for 
people in this country ”—could dilute the 
impact. 

Monday was a heady day, a day 
when accompanying-.reporters had diffi¬ 
culty in keeping count of the women 
and , babies Mr Heath had kissed. 
Tuesday . took him into the more 
sober and .sobering north-east of 
England. At the City Hal), Newcastle, the 
mighty organ lurched Jnto “For He’s a 
Jolly'Good Fell<;w/’ ahd a lone, timid 
female voice from the third row piped, 
“ Mr Heath—^the next prin^ minister.” 
Biit no one was kidding 5^yone on Tyne¬ 
side. It was nice of the leader to refer to 
“our splendid candidates’* and talk of 
“seats like these which we must win and 
We are going .^to win,” bbt the seats in 
question were Newcastle East (19 per 
cent Labour majority) and Wallsend (30 
per cent Labour majority). Of the 34 
constituencies in the northern area only 
five were held by Tories in the last Par¬ 
liament. If Mr Heath’s visit had any local 
point at all, apart from giving him a 
different ' background for television 
purposes, it must have been to strengthen 
Dame Irene Ward at 1 ynemouth (5 per 
cent majority) and Bill Elliott at New¬ 
castle North (8 per cent majority) who 
may well be worried about holding their 
seats. Tiie only remotely possible gains, 
Middle.slirough West (8 per cent Labour 
majority) and Darlirigton (9 per cent 
Labour majority) were beyond the bounds 
of Mr Heath’s one-day excursion. 

In the north-east, party workers admit¬ 
ted themselves “ clobbered ” by the 
adverse opinion polls. Only Mr Wilson’s 
visit to Newcastle last weekend revived 
their spirits, by inciting their animosity. 
Mr Wilsoh also helps to keep Mr Heath 
going. The Tory lead^ris disgust for Mr 
Wilson’s style of government grows more 
savage as the campaign advances. How¬ 
ever dark his fears of ^efleat, he is spuiTed 
on by his conviction that his cause is a 
righteous one. With a passion tinged with 
desperation, he offers' himself as the 
crusader cOme to deliver Britain from 
gimtnickry and dishonesty. 

^**1 am very Well pleased withifthe way 
the dkmpitign is going,” he told the press 
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on Tue.sday morning. He professes to see 
what eludes the observer—an impatience 
among the „ electorate with Labour 
evasions and a deiuancL to bear from fhe 
parties how they will dekl wi^t the “ real 
issues.” Beside him on the platfipnn at 
Bristol on Monday evening stood a i{hop- 
ping basket. Attached to it was a poster 
bearing an inelegant verse: 
Bristoriiou^wiyes ' 

Don't be fooled , ^ , 

Listen what the Tories say» 

Note the prices oT'Gii, , 

Against the prices of today. 

Mr Heath made no reference to it then. 
But on Tuesday afternoon, speaking to a 
small group of the faithful in Newcastle 
East, where he autograplied the blue 
ribbon around a teddy bear, he declared 
that this was to be “ the shopping basket 
election,” and they would witness the 
emergence of a new and powerful force, 
the housewives. . . " 

Mr Heath wills the election 
alive, the voters to become angry, as' he 
is angry, with the “ duplicity ” of the 
Labour Government. But his colleagues 
in the shadow cabinet bring him reports 
which reflect the reality. Without excep¬ 
tion, they tell him of an unprecedented 
disillusion with politicians and an indiff¬ 
erence to the election. They find the 
voters unresponsive to the warning that 
bad times are round the corner. Even the 
lack of violence which Mr Heath has 
encountered can be seen as a measure 
of the comatose nature of this election. 
His fellow Tories, excluding those excep¬ 
tional joy-riders in the west country, are 
still bewildered and stunned by what has 
happened to them. 

Their morale has not cracked yet, but 
there are signs that it could, even before 
polling day. They arc not yet turning on 
Mr Heath, For the moment, they are 
sustained by hatred of Mr Wilson. The 
Tory leaders are hanging on to the frail 
hope that, allowing the maximum margin 
of error in the polls and the po.ssibi]ity of 
a slight reversal of the trend in the ‘last 
few days, they may still be home with a 
majority, however small. But no one fly¬ 
ing in Mr Heath’s Dart-Herald, including 
Mr Heath himself, has any doubt of what 
defeat would mean. Tories are- not 
interested in being right, they are 
interested in winning. Principle is admir¬ 
able, but irrelevant ^ unless harnessed to 
power. 
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If you've got sometiiing 
important to' aay, 
we’ve got evexyliung to enMito 
thAtit'ieacheS' 

Imrger audiences. 

Philips sound is all around. 
Ybull hear Philips audio systems 
. all around in mi^r cities 


aiid towhs throughout the 

In airports. Concert haQs, .. ‘ 

vailway'Jrtations, chdrches, ‘.. 

^orts stadia; hotels, super¬ 
markets and exh^tibn centres, ' 
the iiuhlic & Getting tob meMage; 

Philip ha'^ the equipment, 
exports aw experienca. 



lUectito-acoustics Di^on 
of PttiBps Industx^, ” ’ 

R V. Ph^pfi'^^Gyoeilliinpehfhb^ 
Eindhoven, waRetlieriands. 
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Election scorecard 

......... 


In order to rob Labour of its overall 
majority (Lc. to get it cbwn to 315 MP^i 
in a House of 630), the Cohiervatiyes next 
TTiursday need to 48 net gains from 
the 363 seats won Labour in 1966. Two 
other targets for Mr Heath are he needs 
56 net gains tpv h^e the Conservatives 
the largest party (and thus possibly form 
a coalition with the Liberals) ; and he 
needs 83 net gains in order to secure 
an overall Conservative majority (i.e, put 
the Tories above 315 MPs themselves). 
Presumably these gains would have to 
come from the 90 Labour seats of 1966 
which would fall to the Conservatives 
with any swing as large as 6 per cent. 

These 90 seats are shown in columns 
1 to 4 of the scorecard on the opposite 
page, which is set in the form tltat we 
hope will be of most use to televiewers 
next Thursday night "and Friday. It is 
also the 'best final guide to th^ most 
vital seats in this election, 

How to read it 

With the single exception of the ORC in 
the Sunday Times, the latest public 
opinion polls (see below) continue to 
prophesy a net swing against .L^lbour of 
less than 1^ per cent compared with 1966, 
and therefore a Labour majority of 
between 36 and 94. The two most recent 
polls—the extensive Harris that the news¬ 
paper strike held out of Thursda/s Daily 
Express, and the ORC it held out of 
the Evening Standard —both show the 
biggest Labour lead, and with exactly 
the same hgures. If things stay as the 
polls portend, any net losses by Mr Wilson ; 
next week would not stretch much beyond 
the 19 seats shown in column 4 <>( our 
table: those vulnerable to a pro-Tory 
swing of under ij per cent. 

The best way to use the scorecard, 
as the results come in, is to cross out 
seats held by the defending party and 
to tick those gained by the attackers. If 
the Conservatives do seem to be piling up 
their ticks on most pf the 19 in column 
4, then the excitement for Tory supporters 
will be to look to see what hopes seem 
to be emerging of gaining the other 30 
to 43 they need from the 71 seats listed 
in columns i to 3. As additional guide- 
posts in the scorecard: 

(i) In all columns the seats are listed 
in alphabetical order, but numbered in 
order of ease for the other party to capture 
them (e.g, it will be seen that Barons 


Court, the first name in the whole: tablf, 
is, statistically speaking, the 81st easiest 
^Labour seat for the Consemtives jtd cap¬ 
ture, while Mr peorge firown’s Bdper 
at the top of columin a is the .50th). 
Remember, when listening to the t^sults, 
that if Labour is managing to nold ;seats 
with numbers below 48, the indica¬ 
tions are that Mr Wilson is retaining his 
overall majority. If Tories start winning 
seats with numbers above 63, then Mr 
Heath is moving towards the premiership. 

(2) Seats marked with a dagger are 
those in which the defending party did 
rather badly in last month’s loc'ai elections. 
Scxne of these may be among the seats 
that will fall even while seats with lower 
numbers are held. 

(3) Seats marked with an asteri^ are 

among the 223 that are not expected to 
start counting their results until after 
breakfast on Friday. So don’t wait up 
Tor them* . 

Becau^ new‘ legislation allows voting to 
continue until.. 10 p.m., the first result 
is. not expected until 11 pan, A local 
effort is being made to see that this should 
be Guildford: a Conservative seat with 
a 1966 majority of 8,345, vs^hc^ unlikely 
capture by Labour would suggeatra Wilson 
majority of 430. Guildford al^ ehowed a 
slightly above-average swing to Tory in 
last month’s local elections, so Conser¬ 
vatives should not get too excited if this 
first signal does flash 'blue.. Between u 
and midnight only about 15 other results 
are expected, including Mrs Barbara 
Castle’s and Mr Enoch Poiveill’s, The only 
two of these expected 13 that are marginal 
enough to be among the 90 bn our score- 
card are Labour’s Keighley (78; and 
Rossendale (83). However, Nelson-Gblne, 
whidi falls just outside our scorecatxi at 
93, was won by the Tories at a by-election 
in 1968. It should go back to Labour. 

Thereafter just under 100 results are 
expected between midnight knd 1 a.iu. ; 
about 155 between i a.m. and 2 ajfn.; 
and 135 between 2 a.rn. and 3.30 a.m. if 
you stay up that long. 

Heath in danger ? 

So far, we have discussed the scorecard 
on the assumption of small Labour net 
losses of seats. As the swing may be abou|, 
to go the other way, columns 5 and *6 
of our scorecard show the 42 most 
marginal Conservative seats : vulnerable 
to a swing of under 2J per cent. It Labour 
is marking up ticks in these two columns, 


Latest opinion poils 

Lab 

Con 

Lib 

Other 

ovaraH 
Ldb'.. ' 

Lab lead majority 

Harris (Daily Exprass) 

49 

42 

B 

1 

7 94 

Gallup (Sunday Talagraph) 
HOP (Daily Mail) 

Marplan (The Times) 

ORC (Evening Standard) 


44 

5 

n 

6i 70 

44.4 

4.8 

1.3 

5.1 56 

48.3 

44.3 

6.2 

1.2 

4.0* 68* 

49 

AZ 

8 

1 

■ 7 

ORC (Sunday Times) 

47 

45 

7 



labour hod would bo about 8.9 if. 

llko tbo othor pedto. 

It onefuAod 



a very nervous moment will approach for 
the Conservatives as the clock nears 1.43 
a.m.—when the result from Mr Heath’s 
Bexley will be announced. It will be seen 
from column 6 t^t ^xley is the 43rd 
easiest Conservative seat for to 

capture. 

Column 7 of our. scorecard shows ten 
normally safer; scats ' where: ^the Tories 
coidd in danger because of special 
regional: factors. The recent local elections 
and the Daily MaiPs NQP t^ve both sug¬ 
gested that in Scotland there could actu¬ 
ally be a swing of around 5^ per cent to 
Labour since 1966, and the local elections 
hinted that the same could conceivably 
be true of northern England as well. We 
have therefore listed in column 7 the Tory 
seats in these areas vulnerable to a swing 
of up to 6 per cent, with their ^umbers in 
the usual party order of vulnerability 
attached. This remarkable reported 
regional variation could, of course, make 
Oither parts oi the scorecard look silly. 
Column 7 also includes four Ulster seats. 
At Belfast North the Unionist vote is 
split three ways (including by a Paisleyite) 
and there seems a prospect of the Labour 
candidate winning wim the aid of the 
Caitholic vote. In the more difficult 
straight f^ht at Belfast East, Labour says 
that its rather good candidate will also 
get more of the Catholic vote than in 
1966. In the old naitionalist stronghold of 
Fermanagh-Tyrone, the Catholics are not 
splitting their vote this time. In Mid- 
Ulster the by-election victor, Miss 
Bernadette Devlin, may conceivably 
(though not certainly) beat the Tories 
again, despite the appearance of two small 
splinter Catholic candidates. If the Con¬ 
servatives do better on Thursday night 
than the polls had portended, it will 
be necessary to remember that these three 
or fpur net losses for them may come 
from Ulster on Friday. 

Finally, the Liberals. The only really 
safe seat among the 12 they won in 1966 
is Mr Grimond’s at Orkney (which is also 
unique in that it will not count until 
Saturday). Of the others, eight are vulner¬ 
able to pro-Tory swings of under 3.^ per 
cent (in order of vulnerability: Cheadle, 
Mr Thorpe’s own North Devon, Orping¬ 
ton, West Aberdeenshire, North Cornwall, 
Roxburgh, Bodmin, Inverti^). Two more 
are vulnerable ito 5 or 6 per cent swings 
to Labour (Colne Valliey, Ross). In Mont¬ 
gomery Mr Hooson coitid conceivably find 
three candidates (Conservative, Labour 
and Welsh Nationalist) breathing down 
his neck* Against mk the Liberals 
happy that Mr Lawler should hold 
his byHslecfion gkin from Labour of 
Bto^gham-Ladywood, and say they will 
add" to this a gain from Conservative 
at |.4iverppol-Wavertree. They think they 
could g^ Caithness and Cardigan from 
Labour, plus Chippenham from the 
Tories. Oddly, the two first results of 
interest for the Liberals (Ladywood and 
Wavertree at about midnight) could give 
them a boost; but Noidi Devon and 
Orpington shortly afterwards may be 
awaited with scxne apprehension. 
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^Result not expected until Friday Number in parentheses shows where the seat stands in order o# Smisticat ease for other party to capture ft. tRseent focal election results bad for sininf 
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dn4 of Ae successful 
large Swiss banks 

Since its foundation in 1856 Credit Suisse has endeavoured to 
continuously increase its efficiency in order to better serve its 
many client by adhering to the motto: safety, tradition, quality 
and progr^s. The year of 1969 brought n^w highlights: addi¬ 
tional Representative Offices were established in Hongkong and 
Melbourne, furthermore a participation of the majority was 
acquired in Jelmoli, a leading Swiss department store group, 
and at the beginning of 1970 the existing bonds by way of a 

. financial interest in Electro-Watt Electrical & Industrial Man¬ 
agement Co. Ltd. were strengthened. After the opening of seven 
new branch offices the clients of Credit Suisse now have at their 
disposal a total of 73 branches. 

‘ The balance figures rose by 34 % to 20,890 Million Swiss francs 
(£ 2,014 Million), while net profits increased by 18 % to 105 
Million Swiss francs. To the shareholders a dividend of Swiss 
francs 80 .- ^r share was disbursed; a dividend has been paid to 
them every single year since the foundation of the bank. The 
share capital has been increased by 60 Million Swiss francs to 
400 Million Swiss francs. Capital and reserve now amount to 
close to 1,170 Million Swiss francs. In the future, as it has done 
in the past, Credit Suisse will spare no efforts to offer its clients 
around the world the wide range of those services which they 
can expect of a large Swiss bank doing a worldwide business. 


Board of Directors 

, f. IV. Scfiultheis. Chairman 

,, H. Schwartenbach, Vice-Chairman. 

' Robt. Schwarzenbacii a Co, 

P. Schmidheiny, Chairman and 
Managing Director. F.schek Wyss Ltd. 
M. Schmidheiny, Industrialist 
R. BUMer, Chairman and Managing 
. Director. BOhler Brothers Ltd. 

E.'L. Keller, Chairman and Managing 
Director, Ed. A. Keller A Co. Ltd. 
H.Spoerry, Industrialist 
H. Wolfer, Vice-Chairman and 
Managing Director, 

SuLZER Brothers Ltd. 

IV. Schweizer. Chairman. 

Zurich Insurance Company 
^ H. Glger, Chairman and Managing 
• Director. Hans Oioer Ltd. 
R.Devrient, Chairman, “La Suisse** 
Insurance Companies 
M, H.Schneebeli. Member of the Board 
and General Manager. 

George Fischer Ltd. 

P.Schnorf. Industriaiist 
R. Ador, Chairman and General 
Matgiger, Au Grand Passage S.A. 
R.R.SprUngU, Managing Director. 
Chocolate Works 
Lindt A SprOnoli Ltd. 


£. R. Meyer. Chairman and Managing 
Director. Swiss Aluminium Ltd. 

E. Bachmann, Councillor of States 
A.E.Sulzer. Vice-Chairman and 
Managing Director, 

Ursina-Franck Ltd. 

M. E. Eisenring, Chairnwn, 

Swiss Reinsurance Company 
P. Datwyler. Vice-Chairman and 
Managing Director, 

DXtwyler Ltd., Swiss Cable, 

Rubber and Plastics Works 
U. Albers, Schoeller A Co. 

S. KoecMin, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. J.R.Geigy S.A. 
E.Mettler, Chairman, 

Mettler Instrlimentf AG 
R.Sontheim. Managing Director, 
Brown, Boveri A Co. Ltd. 

Th. Waldesbiihl, Member of the Board. 
NESTLt Alimentana S.A. 


General Management 

E. Reinhardt. Chief Genera! Manager 
R.Lang 

H. Escher * 

R.H.Lutz S 

H.R.WujJii i 

O. AeppH a 
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Want to hide 85 Bactrian 
Camels? 


No doubt we could tind the space~but, 
honestly, can you see us as providers 
of dry docks for ships of the desert? We 
much prefer to offer our first-rate 
modern factories to enterprising 
business men—and kindly remove your 
flock, oh mirth-dispersing camel 
herder and leave our driveway 
accessible. 

A FURTHER 150.000 SQUARE 
FEET OF ADVANCE FACTORIES IS 
NOW BEING PLANNED AND 
WILL START TO BE AVAILABLE 
DURING THIS YEAR. 
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Jeremy ThOffia 


Fighting the tight 
good fight 



In 19G6 Mr Jereiny Thorpe, ^ Liberal 
party leader, held his eon^ti^n^r of 
North Devon by a narrow rii^ority of 
1,166 from the Conservatives. This year 
the race promises to be so dose that Mr 
Thoipe has so far only allowed Im 
responsibilities as party leader to keep 
him away from his cons^tuency for one 
night during the campaign. A conscien¬ 
tious MP, as he needs to be, Mr Thorpe 
spends most of his days tearing along the 
narrow lanes of his constituency in an 
elderly yellow Sunbeam—numberplate 
FLY—talking to farm workers in such 
unlikely hamlets as Muddiford, Sticklc- 
path, Ghittlehamholt and Clapworthy. 
“Jeremy treats everyone like a farmer,’' 
said a local reporter. “ He once came up to 
me and asked how iny hay was coming 
on.” 

Mr TliOrpe has the advantage of being 
a national figure (plus a charming and 
pojmlar wife Who accompanies him) but 
he has a formidable opponent in Mr Tim 
Keigwin, the equally conscientious riglit 
wing Tory candidate whose efforts nar¬ 
rowed the Liberal majority by nearly 
4,000 between 1964 and 1966. Since then 
Mr Keigwin, a 48-year-old local fanner, 
who, like Mr Thorpe, has an easy charm, 
has canvassed two days a week, knocking, 
he estimates, on 36,000 doors. Indeed, a 
poll taken last year revealed that 80 per 
cent of the voters were familiar with his 
name ; that would be astounding in most 
other English constituencies. 

And this is a part of England where 
the personality of the candidate is still 
regarded as important. Because the Lafxiur 
party holds a negligible position the 
national swings are oomparatively irrele¬ 
vant to the voting pattern. The social 
structure of the region differs from such 
rural areas as, say, Norfolk or Yorkshire, 
in that there are no really large land- 
owners and so the «wnewhat feudal Tory 
hold is absent. Instead, the population 
consists of predominantly rather poor, very 
indejiendent smah farmers with, in addi¬ 
tion, some retired people, workers on the 
one new industtfial estate and landladies in 
seaside resorts. Political interest is high— 
last election 85 per cent turned out to 
vote. “ The fact that we have two good 
organisations really having a go does 
bring enthusiasm,” says Mr Nelder, the 
Conservative agent. The two candidates 
stick to the md campaign methods of 
daily canvassing and up to six meetings art 
eyeing ; these are usually well attended, 
often by a quarter , of the voters in a 
village. 

^1 the Tories need is a 1.6 per cent 
swinjg on a ritgister that has grown by 
6,00b, Of these new voters 4,600 are 
young people who the Liberals hope wiH 
disflifc Mr Keiigwin's right wing stance 



and vote Liberal. They aliSD hope to win 
some Lib-Lab floating voters who voted 
Labour last time believing Mr Thorpe to 
be safe. The present Labour candidate 
is Mr Chris Mullin, a jolly ‘22-yeai^old 
local reporter. The fourth candidate in 
the field is Mr Barry Morris, representing 
the right wing Democratic Party. He may 
take votes—but not many—from the Tory. 

Mr Keigwin is hoping to make some 
political capital out of a strong local anti- 
Govemment feeling: “ Want them out ? 
Make sure,” reads one paster. Mr 
ITiorpe’s line in. retaliation is: “I want 
to go back to Westminster to knock some 
sense unto the Government.” The 
l..iberals, he says, have been the pace¬ 
setters on many issues—he usually cites 
the common market. He also emphasises 
how his i^cdal position as a party leader 
and a privy councillor enables him to press 
the claims of North Devon and put it on 
the map. 

lliese two candidates add bite to the 
contest by differing radically on most 
national and local issues. Mr Thorpe’^ 
biggest attack on his opponent is that he 
is a ri^t wing Conservative who disagrees 
with Mr Heath on almost every major 
issue. “I don’t want this division to 
become a Tory backwater,” • says Mr 
Thorpe with natural feeling. Mr Keigwin 
paints Mr Thorpe as a dangerous left 
winger, whioh is an unHkdy description to 
anyone who knows him at Westminster. 

Born in Australia, though educated at 
Harrow and Cambridge, Mr Keigwin 
describes himself as an “Old Common*' 
wealth ” man, who feels the Tory party 
went too far left in the early 1960s but is 
now wisely returning to the old Conserva¬ 
tism. He supported Mr Enodi Powell after 
his Birming'hEm speech and proposes 
stronger inunigtution control^-^ie talks of 
spending £2,000 per family on immintint 
repatriation. He believes in Britain keep¬ 
ing a strong mixed force in the Far East. 
He takes a/mild* line Rhodesia and 
claims Shat a friendly South Africa is 
essential to us.” He has always opposed 




. hwd 

.v- at hk/ «mlingi. ^ itet 
crime in tlie .aiioets pose any in 

Ihe North Id^n, but 

fedewon has plainly bxoi^t the dev^ 
.ttiey donHc everybody's fimtdh 

of p^le% sakm 


^Red bionnets over 
the border 

FROM OUR SCOTLAND CORRESPONOENT 


The National Opinion Pw on &6ttish 
constituencies in the Daily Mail cm Mon¬ 
day smote Mr Heath’s chlandes t&e a 
whistling claymoie. It gave Laibbur a 
devastating 23 per cent lead conspired 
with the tatty 7 per cent margins aputh 
of Hadrian’s Wall-^and caused the 
Scottish Tories themselves to choke over 
their porridge. If the 23 were 

true, even good lairds like Sw Alec 
Douglas-Hpme in plushy Kinross ,and 
We.st Perth could start pniy^g. Qf course 
it is unlikely to be entirely 
there seems .to be a lot of , aul!|^ntKity 
about it, and Labour’s own sdber^^lpula- 
tions corne near to bej^nng it 

The NOP survey" had a narrow b^se: 
477 electors in 19 of fhe 71 Sk:ottidi reals 
were sampled between May; 28th and 
June 2nd, Labour’s lead has grown from 
an initial 12 per cent, and its share of the 
poll is now said to be 55,2 per cent, 
against the Conservatives’ 32.2 per cent, 
with the Liberals’ share cut nearly by 
half to 3.8 per cent and the Nationalists’ 
actually up to 8.3 per cent from 5 per 
cent. The margin of error is greater' on 
a small sample but by any definition it 
looks good for Labour, whose firm grip 
had been threatened not only by the 
Tories but even more by £he Scottish 
Nationalists only ft few mcmdis ago. 

On a 23 per cent Labour lead virtually 
no Scottish reat would be safe from Mr 
Wilson and Mr William Ross: even the 
Liberals in the Highlands would be facing 
disaster. Without going overi>oard, NOP 
does strengthen impressions ^ready 
steadily growing that Labour could raise 
their Scottish seats to something like 48-— 
twp better than in 1966. The Tories, 
however, may still contrive to keep in the 
field with roughly 20 seatSf although they 
will need gains from the Liberals to make 
up for sonie of their losses. T^c SNP 
will almost certainly lose its toehold at 
Hamilton, where local ektetions went 
badly against it. 

Can anything stop the Labour jugger¬ 
naut ? NOP’s 8.3 per cent for the 
Nationalists seems’ on the low side, 
especially as r6 of the 23 SNP candidates 
got over i« per cent of the vote in their 
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constituencies in 1966, and 4 got over 20 
per cent. This time the Nationalists are 
fighting 65 seats. If they did get some¬ 
thing like 10 per cent on average, it might 
stop Labour reaping an NOP-type har¬ 
vest in places like Berwick and East 
T.othian, where the Tories need only a 
2 per cent swing. 

The Conservatives, in a local decision 
disapproved of at Central Office, have 
f>ptcd out of Greenock in the curiously 
optimistic belief that tlie Liberals can 
win by dint of their strength on the town 
council. The Liberals themselves, making 
a hravc effort, contest 28 seats, and there 
are 15 Communists plus an assortment of 
independents—four of whom might take 
useful votes in crucial marginals. 

Labour now seems surer than for many 
a day of holding its marginals (Berwick 
and East Lothian possibly apart). They 
are Aberdeen South (vulnerable to a 1.8 
per cent swing) Caithness and Sutherland 
(0.15 for a Liberal gain), Renfrewshire 
West (4.3 per cent), and Glasgow Wood- 
side (4.4). 

The Conservatives scent an evil wind 
in Edinburgh Pentlands (0.5 per cent) 
and Glasgow Cathcart (1.2), both of 
which have new council housing, and 
also Ayr (0,7). Even so Cathcart and Ayr 
possess special features that make reten¬ 
tion possible. So does Glasgow Pollok 
(24 to retain), which the Tories took at 
the 1966 by-election. But all arc highly 
vulnerable. The Tories’ best prospect is to 
recoup among the Liberals, three of whose 
seats are conspicuously at risk. These are 
Aberdeenshire West (1.7 per cent 
needed), Roxburgh, Selkirk and Peebles 
(Q.f^), and Inverness-shire (3.3). 

The Liberals and Nationalists, having 
failed during prolonged skirmishing to 
achieve any electoral understanding, 
oppo.se each other in 25 seats. This will 
erode home rule votes in vital Liberal 
marginals and could also frustrate the 
Lfberals* chances of recovering Caithness 
and Sutherland. Labour in the Highlands 
may have won ove^ some Liberal support 
by bringing in the Highland Develop¬ 
ment Board—but there are Liberal 
bonuses, too. One is Mrs Laura Grimond 
in Aberdeenshire West, where Colonel 
Colin Mitchell’s parade ground bearing 


may be cooling the ardour of the dour 
Garioch farmers. But only Mr Jo Grimond 
in Orkney and Shetland looks really safe 
as usual. 

Lancashire __ 

The red rose is 
staying pink 


Ever since the mid-1950s most of the 
north we.st of England’s 78 parliamentary 
constituencies have been moving to the 
left in general elections. In 1959, south 
east Lancashire moved against the 
national trend along with Clydeside, 
while five years later Labour won 13 
seats in the region on a 4.7 per cent 
swing. At the iq66 election a further 
five seats went Labour to make up a total 
of 54 Labour MPs—'the largest number 
ever except for 1945. Although by-election 
losses at Nelson and Colne and Oldham 
West in June, 1968, reduced Labour’s 
strength, few of the seats they captured 
in the 1960s are in danger on June 18th. 
Only Lancaster and B^ington on the 
Wirral peninsula look vulnerable on 
present opinion poll evidence, and Labour 
may pick up Manchester Moss Side and 
Wallasey in compensation. 

Lancashire was once a key marginal 
area in British politic.s and a centre of 
working class Toryism. Those “ angels 
in marble”—the butt of Liberal scorn 
—came out in sufficient numbers in the 
county to give the Tories a plurality of 
seats in the late nineteenth century elec¬ 
tions of 1874, 1^95* Their 

strength was partly due to the party’s 
avowed sympathy for factory reform, and 
trade unions, but also to the explosive 
mixture of race and religion, which still 
bedevils Ulster politic^. Over a third cl 
Lancashire’s population was Irish bom^ 
mainly Catholic and conCentpited in 
squalid ghettos in Lancashire’s dcab 
industrial towns. So lopg as Ifeland 
remained a divisive national issue it cut 
across class lines, and many Lancashire 
workers—^fortunate enot^ to have; 
vote bdbre 1918—voted for the llhion 
and fhe Church of England aga))ik^ the 


Catholics and home rule.sympad^isers in 
their midst. 

The eduf^on, question was also a 
source of local strength for Lancashire 
Tories, for the county- was wieir endowed 
with church schools—^both Catholic and 
Protestant—and unsympathetic to radical 
idcis of removiiig the bible from the 
schools. Moreqvar, many Lan^hire towns 
were ruled by philanthropic leading 
families, who were also keen Tories, like 
the Hoinbys of Blackburn, the Pilkingtons 
of St Helens and the Fonyoods of Liver¬ 
pool. Theiic appeal was often apolitical 
and essentially paternalistic. Above aU, 
there was the influence from the Derbys 
at Knowsley Hall, which, although over¬ 
estimated, did cany great weight in local 
Tory associations* ^ long as the national 
Tories could be held back from preaching 
protection, Lancashire proved a happy 
hunting ground for them. 

But over the past 60 years, these 
local factors favourable to Toryism have 
been on the decline. As early as the 
1900s Labour broke the Tory hold on the 
south Lancashire mining seats of Wigan, 
Westhoughton and Newton, and they are 
now some of the safest Labour seats in 
the country. Elsewhere in Lancashire the 
political change took longer to 
accomplish, although Labour won a 
plurality of seats there in 1929. It is only 
since the war that Labour lias really been 
able to overcome the old political align¬ 
ments—most notably on Merseyside and 
in the old cotton .spinning area, which 
stretches like an arc around Manchester 
from Bolton in the north west to Stock- 
port in the south east. Although Labour 
won a plurality of Liverpool seats in 
*945* It not until the 1960s that it 
became a dominating force in Mersey¬ 
side’s parliamentary politics. With a swing 
of just over 8 per cent from the Tories, 
four Liverpool scats went Labour in 1964, 
and one of them—^We.st Detby—for the 
first time. None are marginal at this 
election. The old sectarian divisions seem 
dead, but the Catholics may vote solidly 
for Mr Wilson because of Ulster. 

A similar, though less dramatic change 
has occurred in the cotton town.s. There 
were substantial Labour gains around 
Manchester in 1964 and both Bury and 
Stockport fell to Labour for the first time. 
Cotton has been contracting and the 
growing diversity of the local economy 
has diluted the old political loyalties. 
Fewer firms are run by the established 
families, and like elsewlhere, the old 
dynasties have withdrawn from local 
pditics. The Tories have to make do 
with shopkeepets and smaller tmsinesStnen 
on the towii councils. 

The old Tory working dass in Lanca¬ 
shire^—never of the Alf Garnett breed— 
is on die decline. It is likely tliat':k the 
i$70s the Tories will be teduCed to^ihe 
periphery of seaside teeotti like BMck- 
and hforecambe ahd> the hish nesi- 
dentU 4 <klsd?ic^ of Kniit8ford,,and.rd)e 
Tm t industrial heardand 

^ stay IddifiNir. 

It such a despise imvetsible ? But of 
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Perfect responses of the electro¬ 
mechanical systems which deter¬ 
mine aircraft control are vital. 

Not only for passenger safety but 
for schedule reliability and, operator 
confidence. 

That's why you need the safest, 
most accurate checking and testing 
equipment available - Solartron’s 
automatic dynamic measurement 
system. 

It provides precise assessment 
of probable in-flight performance 
of the control system auto pilot, 


instrumentation and fuel system- 
and the various components like 
actuators and transducers. 

What's more, it's faster and 
cheaper than any other method - 
invaluable when you consider the 
high cost of testing. 

Solartron has been the world 
leader in this field for 16 years, 
providing systems for military 
aircraft and rockets. And for 
Tridents, VClOs. One-Elevens and 
Concordes for BEA. BOAC, BAC 
and SUO. 


Today more than ever, high-speed 
precision In the air demands high 
speed precision in measurement. 

Demand the very best - dynamic 
measurement systems from 
Solartron. 

Phone or write for our data sheet 
of full details. 


SOLARTROIM 


$#MMmberger 


The, Sptertfon Electronic <|Fpup Ltd Farnboroggh Hajnpbhire England Telephone 44433 
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^ ^ fleinryjthat-Oie^e&rnup 
' (Weofivhose artefacts ydu 
observe here ihtv« shape qjfflus 
B:c(?-HsiwWns T^nfiakev") 

Is Ohe oftloe couhfcry's leading 
e^tmk and cowfwMnications 
kirvjpinsAh 'ihtemat/bhal grPMp 
e^hpby ing over 29,000 p^e 
»vial<in(3 over 650 specialised 
pwxlMCts. and oirrentlY exporting 
tt? hofewer-Oosn ISO differewt 
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th€ problitni is tbt Tory image af a party 
of th^ affluent south. Only Mr Tain 
Macleod of the present leaders takes "a 
ronsistfent interest in his party's northern 
grass roots. While a committee tinder’iSir 
Alec Douglas-Home examined the prob¬ 
lems of Scottish devolution, the north west 
remained neglected. Despite the organisa¬ 
tional reforms under Mr Edward du Cann, 
only two of the Tory parliamentary Can¬ 
dida te.s in the north west can be described 
as working class. Most of them are either 
lawyers or bright young managerial 
types. Few have much .sv-mpathy for, that 
old'pafernalistic I'oryism once evoked by 
Baldwin and Harold Macmillan. The 
irony is that the Selsdon Park' prescrip¬ 
tion of dynamic individualism sounds 
like the laisser-faire ideas of soulless 
Lancasliire liberalism, which local Tories 
once opposed so successfully. It carries 
little appeal in a relatively depressed area 
like the north west, which needs continual 
go\ eminent assistance to keep it afloat 
economically. But there arc plcnt\ of 

is>uc.s.urban renewal, pollution, and 

slum clearance—which are waiting for 
chainpion.s in the region. Only Mr Enoch 
Powell speak.s from a regional ba.se in the 
Midlands, hut such bases arc vital if a 
winning coalition of force.s is to be woven 
together to achieve an election victoiy 
for the rories. 'The I’ories once liad such 
a base in Lancashire : thev have it no 
longer. 

Minor parties _ 

Beyond the fringe 


riiere are no morning press conferences 
at \o. 16 King Street, the singularly ligly 
building opposite Moss Bros which 
houses the headquarters of the Com¬ 
munist party of Oreat Britain. But with 
fjH candidates^dn the held, one more than 
in iqhh, the party insists that it i.s, and 
demands that it .siiould be treated as, one 
of the main parties fighting the election. 

Although iheic is very little chance that 
the Communists will improve on their 
1966 performance, when all 57 deposits 
were lost, diey liave had no thoughts 
of concentrating their re.sourre« bv fight¬ 


ing fewer seats this lime. The reason is 
simple enough. A general election gives 
the party its only opportunity to propa¬ 
gate its doctrine over the bn>adcasting 
services. Only parties represented in 
Parliament qualify for any political 
broadcasting time between elections,, but 
tho.se which put up over 50 candidates 
in a general election are entitled to a 
proportion of the time allotted on radio 
and television. The Communists got five 
m‘inute.s on television.—at short, notice— 
at 6.30 pm on Wednesday ; it will cost 
them nearly £9,000 in lost deposits alone. 

Their manifest), declaring the party 
to be for neither yesterday’s men nor 
today’s policies but for people befetre 
profits, sets out the Communist aim in 
the first tw<i sentences. “ One is to pre¬ 
vent a Tory return to power. Tlie other 
is to strengthen the movement fighting for 
a change to the left in the Labour Govern¬ 
ment's policy.'' At King Street, they 
believe the atmosphere is better than it 
was in 1964 and U)66. Mr John Gollan, 
the parly's general secretary, hammers 
the party's economic ideas at the meetings 
lie is addre.ssing in support of hi.s 
candidates. .\t .Acton the other night he 
got a respectful hearing from 60 middle- 
aged faithfuls, who gave him a genteel 
clap when he claimed the Conimuni.st 
party was giving the electorate its only 
chance to .show its di.stasle for British 
entry into the common market, and indeed 
for the whole capitalist sy.steni. Messrs 
Wilson, Jenkins, Healey and Cro.s.sman 
will lose no sleep from the fart that tliey 
all have Communists opposing them. 

The Communist claim to l>e the (mlv 
party opposing British entry into the 
common market is vigorously challenged 
in the two-room Fleet Street headquarters 
of the National Front. The Front, which 
claims to be a political party, is fighting 
its first general election with ten 
candidates. It was formed in 1967 by 
the League of Empire I«K>yalists and the 
Briti.sli National party joining forces. It 
ha.s no Connertion with the National 
Democratic party fighting at Leicester 
North-West, Stechford and in the 
Speaker’s constituency, nor witli Mr Colin 
Jordan’s British Movement. 

Its policies are straightforward. Stop 


iininigration now and begin pha^ 
repatriation witli financial as.sistance; 
keep Britain out of the common, market 
and tlie hands of Eqrope'^ faceless men ; 
.scrap the cohmi-ed tommonwealth ; get 
tough with criminal thugs and restore 
capital punisiiment ; put Britbps first in 
housing, jobs and welfare ; cut taxes and 
cut waste. This, the Front claixqs, is the 
true voice of the true Britons. Most of 
the amstituenries the Front has decided 
to fight in have a high pioportion of immi¬ 
grants. Mrs Sheila Wright in Wolver¬ 
hampton North-East hopes to cash in on 
an over.spill of .support for Mr Enoch 
Powell in the neighnouring constituency 
and cause the downfall of Mrs Renee 
Short, one of the Front’s particular pet 
hates. Another j>el liate is Mr Iain 
Macleod,, “ tlie high-priest of the wind of 
change," and so a Front candidate is 
standing in Enfield West. 

The only .small party with a hope of 
winning a .seat is Mr Desmond Dt^nnelly’s 
Democratic party. Mr Donnelly is fairly 
confident that tlie Pembroke voters will 
send him back to Westminster despite 
his lark of the Labour party label. If 
they don’t, the Conservative candidate 
could win the seat through the .split 
Labour vote, Mr Wilson has attracted 
another Democratic candidate, Judge 
Sparrow, to Huy ton, and Mr Thorpe one 
to North Devon. Two others are fight- 
ing--’-in Reading and Nev\'ca.stle-under- 
Lyme. The party's aim is : “ To secure in 
Biitaln freedom of tlte individual from 
bureaucratic interference ; from enemies 
w’iiliout ; and from lawlessne.ss within." 
It all adds to the variety if not the gaiety 
of a Briti.sh general election. 

Polls _ , 

Prestige point 


The newspaper strike brought hardly a 
momentary check to the steady flow of 
opinion poll.s ;but it will be those that are 
announced- next week whicii will be 
crucial to the pollsf(?^i!' prestige. Until 
then the public opinion polls’ spokesmen 
can give three different explanations for 
the differences between^;' their various 
e.stimates of votii^ indention in the 
country ; ^ that opinion is fluctuating 
during the campaign, so that the difl'er- 
ente of a week between one survey and 
anoffier can be crucial, or- that the 
sdifferenccs between them aits well within 
wfjiat statlstician.s consider to be a re.spect- 
,at^e ranipling error, or that one particular 
poll" gave a perfectly vpossible, and 
unavoidable, freak result/Next week the 
polls will he mea.sured ap;ainst an actual 
resi^^t ; for this one wpefc it l>c pos.sihle 
to see which |k>iLas way off . 



Go//an: publicity before depo^its 


What .sort of errqr should cast douh 
on a pollster’s efficiency ? Two ,kinds 0 
poll are carried out in this country, I'hc 
both cost much the .same—at a rdugl 
guess about £3 an. interviewi Randon 
polls are ststti^stirally the more res^l 
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able ; there is a rnatht^maticai pi*ocedure 
for calculating the probabijjty of any error, 
or, more usefully, for^ calculating the 
certainty of the error being no greater 
than a certain percentage in, say, 95 polls 
out of 100. National (Opinion Polls 
changed to random sUhipling in 1963 
mainly for this reason. The cliait below 
.shows just what this would he for all tlie 
random polls if the sample was perfectly 
designed. One difficulty alK)Ut random 
sampling is that the dogged interviewer 
may ferret out an elusive interviewee who 
is in fact unlikely tr> vote—the pollsters 
have constructed a “ turnout filter to 
cop<i with this and they check a percent¬ 
age o[ inteiviews in ca.se a lazy inter¬ 
viewer cheats. In choosing the 
constituencies In which to do the polling, 
tlie procedure is inUch the .same for both 
randbiii and quota polls ; it i.s when it 
comes to picking people to question 
within these that the methods differ. For 


any significant erroc in e.stimating the 
strength of the two main parties has been 
in the same direction far both—the 
impact of a third party has been over- or 
under-estimated. But Clatlup\s lal^t pub- 
H.shed poll before the 1966 election 
over-eiitimated the Labour vote by 2.3 per 
cent and under-estimated the Tory vote 
by 1.4 percent, and the error in another, 
now defunct, poll was far greater. It 
might, just, he comforting for the Tories 
to remember that all of the four polls 
functioning just before the 1966 election 
over-estimated the Labour vote by 
f)etween i and 6 per cent. 


Doctors 


Industrial action 



Kind&rshy: walking out 


quota samples, a certain number of people 
are picked according to, usually, their sex, 
age and socio-economic group. For 
randfMu samples they are picked off the 
electoral register. ’ Quota sampling is 
capable of coii.siderable refineineiu. 
Before the iqWi election, fiallup carried 
out a random and a quota poll simul¬ 
taneously. Fhe quota sample gave 
con.siderably better results, and Gallup 
has stuck to quota sampling ever since. 

'Fhe f)nly real way to chock up on an 
o|)inion poll is to mea.sure it against 
reality. Fhe problem is that however 
carefully a random poll, for which a 
probable range of error can be calculated, 
is rfuulucted, for a Sample of, say, 1,500 
people this calculation gives rather a wide 
range. An error of, say, aj per cent in 
estimating one party's share of the vote 
does not sound very large ; an error, of 
5 per cent in party lead does. A com¬ 
parison of by-election polls and actual 
results over the past few years shows, as 
might be expected, that in many cases 


The medical dander is up, and from 
Wedne.sday doctors have been refusing 
to sign their patients’ claims for sickness 
l)cnefit. How many doctors are in fact 
in breach of contract in this way, at the 
incitement of the British Medical Associa¬ 
tion, is still uncertain. The CJovemment 
is treating the situation as an influenza 
epidemic, and for the next two weeks 
patients staying away from work will fill 
in a special fonn to obtain their'benefit. 
After that, the procedure will be reviewed. 

By then, of course, the British Medical 
A.s.sociation may have fallen apart at the 
scams. Like every profes.sion doctors are 
immensely conservative, but the tenacity 
with which their leaders cling to past 
documents in support of their claims out¬ 
does the fundamentalists’. First, Spens— 
the reports of 1946-48 that drew up 
recommended pay scales for doctors work¬ 
ing in the proposed health service. Then 
t)anckwert.s—the judicial, award that 
updated Spens in tenns of postwar money 
values. Then Pilkington—the royal com- 


How the polls pick their victims 


Seqan in Britain 
in 

Published in 


Size of sample 


Type 

No. constituencies 
in which voters 
interviewed 

Interviewee 
chosen by 


Sampling error 
at the 96 per 
cent confidence 
level* 


Gallup 

National 

Opinion Reeaarch 

Marplan 

Harric 


Opinion 

Centre 


1937 

1957 

1967 

May; 1970 

Oct. 1968 

Sept. 1969 

DaHy & 

Daily 

Evening 

Sunday 

The Times 

Daily 

Sunday 

Mail 

Standard 

Timas 


Express 

Telegraph 


& provincial 


1.000 

2.000 

1,100 

L640 

1.600 

2,800 

(2,000 just 

before 

election) 


1 



' 

Quote 

Random 

Quota 

Random 

Random 

Random 

300 

100 

50 ■ ' " 

loo 

60 

120 

age, aex 
socio¬ 
economic 

intervale 

age« aex 

intervale r InterVili 

intefvi(e^^;. 

on the 

electoral 

re^eter 


dn the 
electoral 

on the . 
electoral 

dh Ihe 
electoral 

groCp 

group 

regieter 

rapieter 

regieter 


± 2.2 


±2.4 




:.6 




Uhit rwMrt* th» r»fit9 on oithor siHo at tho truo porcontog* tor §§^ party’t $har§ of tha vof iha polt *» 

vaiu§ will tall in 95 out of 700 CMS if tho iampla it porfoetty do^ignod. ngni tOOay. 


mission’s report of i960 that recommended 
new pay scales and suggested a review 
body for advising on future change.s. And 
now Kindersley—the review body itself, 
although the BMA conveniently forgets 
in its present anger that in 1965, when 
Kindersley recojnmended something it 
objected to, it rejected the report. In all 
this praying in aid of past reports, doctors 
have protested that the health seivice 
must be kept out of politics and that their 
only concern is their patients’ interests. 
They refuse to see that the amount of 
money to be spent on the health ser\hcc, 
including doctors’ pay, is a political 
decision and must remain one. And how 
can they reconcile their patients’ interests 
with their present tactics—unle.ss these are 
to be no more than a futile gesture ? 

So far the Government has rightly 
refused to be intimidated either by these 
tactics or by the Conservatives’ attempts 
to lise the dispute for electioneering 
purposes—^which have led to childish “ 1- 
nevcr-said-you-did-say-I-did ’* arguments 
by both parties. As for the review body 
itself, it was losing credibility before it 
resigned en masse. Does Lord Kindersley 
really think that it can recommend 
increases of £85 million on the eve of 
the Budget, as it did this year, and 
expect immediate acceptance ? What price 
its “ independence ” if it would have 
altered the report had it been officially 
told the award was too high ? And in 
bailpg fialf that award on the earnings 
relaiitivities established by Pilkini^ton 
(^vitich is the major Reason why the rejpM>rt 
WS . beep referred to the Prices and 
Iheomes Board) the review body has 
apparently foigotten that in igw it 

’ i Spens and Danekwerts and Fffklei^on, 
} eycn our own Fifth Report . ..;; arc all 
; of the past, hot nghposts or 

giddelines for the future. 

I|s mhin task, it went on, was to decide 
at doctors should be paid then rather 
n “to jMtserve for their own 
^pms . iwhjich may have been right 


date but are not necessarily 
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Calling graphiTe 'great' is like dismissing the 
Mona Lisa as a passably good likeness 
It isn't so much a lie as a monstrous 
understatement What other material known to 
man can match graphite's amazing range 
of properties? Or its dazzling versatility in all 
forms of industry? 

Aerospace technology would still be sitting on 
the ground without graphite's combination 
of high temperature stability and resistanp^,^^. 
thermal shock. Chemical processing 
wouldn't be advancing so rapidly if it 


for graphite's high th«rmj«<^ , 

and resistance to cofri^i^. Gfa^fi'i^iS el !h& 
core of Briteib!a nuclei pwer progreivirrM 
Graphite is essential to^iifel makingjn 
Modern Electric Arc Fureces. 

Almost every diy somede somewhere conee 
up with ^ rt«v^;eiiplicatiO for graphite — 
kich is the unique comtjnation of propertss: 

' physical, chemical and cectrical. 

one of our Technic! Representatives o 
iei/end let him explain ust how great 
graphite really Is. 


te jii l i ftf , Nt hundreds of 

for thoussnde of epplloetlonsi 
>.llor«p||eoo —• Aiitomatleo—Chemieel 
f ; Pf ooeh ei ttq — Btoctric Qonerotors end 
iiOieore—BortiUeere ^ Industrial 
Cwromloii-^ Iron A Stool^ Lubrication — 
f^do-mode FIbrso—Motallurgy — Motel 
:' Fmiehing—Nueleer Power—Transport— 
Qonorel Industrial Applications. 


The Graphtte Specialists 


BrMeii Achmeen ShtUodme Ltd. Wtntobank, SheffMd. S9 IMS. 
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The Ward Group Is tuned to nnieM the ■ 
needs of rhoiditrft j^ustry. Within the 
netwp/k, 1? and 44 companies 

of activities. 

' Mjpt^ls, equtppwnt senrices - 

pM ,industrial 'scene. 

iWnil^er ybOi j^tigrainme, contact 
!ifWli!tli^feffJ^|^ y<tu1n the picture. 



WJIIRD GROUP 

HMtOfNce: 

T^os.^ W,. L.td., Albion Works, Sheffield 
London Oifico: 

Chestergete House, Vauxhsll BridiBe Road, S.W.1 
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THE'ECOXOHnST JOKE 13, 1970 



Her hands wtf e those of a itiagician. The drugstore’s service was based on 

They were never still for a moment She immediacy: s^ing was only a few seconds 

managed the preparation of strange end behind the lorder. Gum chewing and with beads 

variform ice cream creations, fried eggs and of sweat bre^ng through her cement make-up, 
served them, blended juices and poached eggs, the girl functioned with the same perfection 


twiddled the toasts atkl adjusted the terrifying 
machineiy of die rumbling coffeemaker—all 
in one continuous kaleidoscope of activity. 



as the coffeemaker, toaster and ice cream 
machine but with the added tang of endless 
quarelling and flirting. We followed her hands 
with our eyes and whispered about their magic. 
They were American hands. We recognized 
them. Their dexterity, the total absraioe of 
clumsine^, of mistakes. The ability to do two 
things at once Widi co-ordinated speed. All dut 
is American. 

From "America Fever” by Jan Olof Olsson. 



That is the wonder of human hands. 

They are all different and yet, are created-alike. 
They all speak different languages. 

They i^ll reflect different characters, tempera- 
' ments, customs and .environments. 

But they are created alike. 

Then idibuldn’t they all be able.to accomplish 
. just'as niuch and do just as wiell-^^ they vrere just given 
the same opportunities? 

There jmu have the big Idea behind Addo. 

Almost. 36 yieani. ago, we designed a keyboard 
to suit all human hands. 


It became the renowned symmetrical keyboard. 

It is adapted to die hand's unique capacity to 
work quiddy and accuratefy 

We have impirpved’tt during successive years 
but we have never chianged the basic principle. 

There are simple and sophisticated Addo 
machines in 130 different cotmtries of the wodd 
but the]^ all have the same keyboard. 

It is adapted to humans^ whoever they may be 
‘ ^d wherever they may live. 

They can atxcnnplish the same amount, if they 
are just given die san» opportunity. 


4^ dfgctmic tape punch, 
i Oir<f’iif0|rammed. . 

' Input iHackinet Mdo-X 
shuttle-carriage machine. 



Addo House. Is Great North Road,.Hatfield, Herts^^atfield 63511. 



Milm d Swede n 

Sales and service in 130 countries. 
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Central heating's hot stuff in winter. But not too 
hot in summer. It lies idle. Which is more than you 
can say about our air conditioners. 

They work all year keeping 
ou at the temperature you 
lebest. 

Warm you when it's cold. 

Cool you when it's hot. 

Filter the air, removing dirt 
and smut. 


yoi 

mc< 


And dehumidify humidity. 
Air conditioning is the oiu\ 


system that does i 

And our air conditioners do 
more than that. 



Or less, if you want to look atitthat w^y. For a 
start, they makeless ooiae. Quieter than most 
Isnheaters. 

-And they cause less troulEMe. 
'Because they don’t goflirou 
outside walls troubuBg lai 
and planning authorfbes. 

Send us this coupmi and 
...we ’ll tell you all about them. 

A coroji^ete range from 
office units to bigpackaged 
models. 

And eveiy monthfiroib 
June tol^eoember will be just, 
like spring. 


Am momeKm 

AmemberofthecSfa^Mman 
International group of companies 

3 Stewart King Industries Ltd., Waterlooville, Portsmouth POT 7YT. Tel: Waterlooville (07014) 61133 

! Central heating's killing me. Tell hie about air conditioning. 

! NAME.. .^.-.. . 

I * COMPANY.....- ...'.1 ^.,.^--- 

'■ - .r . ‘ ' - . • ■ 

ADDRESS.::.......-...-.-....- 


I 

I 

■ 


AIR KIMe 

■'—-.. 


1 
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How to clouble a refinery Is output 
without losing some in the process. 

We did it for Mobil In a $42 million BPD catalytic naphtha pretreater, If Cl 1 fIfiC IHTCDIIlTinilll 

expangl^^fflrlpdfytdfrfri^^ the 13,000 BPO catalytic reformer nCLLUttH IWICnlWIIIUIIIIL 

Essex; Endliihd.^ CORPORATION 

oped iate.^eye fo Hug#'expanefons like Mdbira^r 

1.500 required “hot tap” ile-Int to emaHt oompletely new plante^or chiutern street. lonoon,wim2ad 

existing facUltlee. modemizatlomi; we*ve completed 

Then, whhoia interrupting opem- more thanvOOD leflfiery 11^ mt ell ' 
tlone or shipping, we added the new types. So we kndw reffneiv design 
equipment...I^4he .BPD end poeslruetloiv;froip 

atmospheric ferdde; lilbd vecuum. shod... and will bd gisd tb smk Whet ' 

and naphtha splitting unit; the 17,700 we know with you. 

*******P * T— CAMAPIAN KMJ.OO Q OOM PAWY, UlflTBD, TORONTO ■ KWIBW 



A Sub sidi ary of^ 













Another earth-shaking story 


The world’s largest sugar silo, in 
Durban, was the cause of it. 

Contractors Grinaker Construction 
called in Cementation to use 
VibrofloiiatiQn to shake the sandy earth 
into something worth building on. 

Over 2Qojooo rons of au^ar need some 
pretty solid foundations. Cementation, 
with a vast fund of experience gai^d on 
contracts around the world, was able 
to provide t^enl. 


We’re doing some pretty remarkable 
things in other places^ toQ. 

Because we’re experts under the 
ground. Mining. Exploration. Site 
Investigation. Drilling. Vibroflotation. 
Diaphragm walling, Piling. Pipe Jacking. 
Auger boring. Chemical grouting. 

And they’re only our hidden assets. , 
Above the ground we’re lust as busy 
building. Schools. Libraries. Roads. 
Offices. Bridges. Harbours. Dams. Flats/ 


Practiddly anything you care to name. 
Just about anywhere you can think of. 

if you want earrtt-shaking 
experience, and experience in any type 
of construction, come to Cementation. 


Cementation 


The Cementation Company I imited, 
Cementation House, Mitcham Road, 
Croydon, SiSrfcy (01*684^55) 


Ceineiitiarton makes thfi earth a fit place to build on 
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The admiral reads the text, but General Lanusse (centre) is the one with the grip 


The general who loses his 
men loses everything 


In the early hours of Tuesday morning, 
President Ongania finally gave in to his 
generals. Obdurate in the face of over¬ 
whelming odds, he sat in his presidential 
palace for eight hours while the troops 
outside waited for him to surrender. There 
was no fighting. Only General Ongania’s 
hand-picked special services stayed loyal. 

I'here was no chance of a popular 
uprising in his favour. The unions have 
been fairly soMdly ranged against him 
since he seized power almost exactly four 
years ago, and even the financial elite 
has l)een voicing its criticism since 1968. 
Ci^neral Ongania fell because he liad lost 
control of the one force that kept him 
in power : the army. ^ 

The new rulers of Argentina are the 
commanders of the arm^ forces, General 
Alejandro Lanusse, Vice-Adnural Pedro 
Gnavi, and Brigadier Carlos tlcy of the 
air force. Mutually hostile by tradition, 
tlie three armed services have managed 
to sink their diifferences in order to topple 
a man they all felt must go. It remains 
problji^inatic how long their new-fbund 
unity can last. 

The rontrasUing backgrounds of General 
Lanusse and Admiral ^avi are a sample 
of the deep political rffts that diytide the 
junta. Although the navy nurses an old 
grudge against Juan I^rbn and his fbL 
hwers, Admiral Gnavi served the 
dictiaror as an official in the mmiitvy 
of dbfenre. General Lanusse, on the other 
hand, is a rornmitted; antirperonist who 


was jailed by Per6n in 1951. 

General Lanusse is the dominant figure 
in the new triumvirate. If he does not 
emerge as the new president, it will be 
because he wants to retain, his iron grip 
over the army. General Opgania*s fall 
may have taught him that in Argentina 
a man can be more powerful as com- 
niander-in-chief than as president. 

General Ongania used to be a 
champion of civil rule in his country. 
It was he more than anyone else who 
forced the army to restore the democratic 
process after the coup of 1962. Four 
years later, he was already convinced that 
Argentina would not be ripe for demo¬ 
cracy until peronism was dead and a 
firm hand had reined in ‘ inflation. As 
president, he based himself solely on the 
support of the armed forces. Always 
nervous of bhallenges frohi within the 
military estabhshment, he assured his 
personal control by periodically purging 
the bigb command. He balanced the two 
main political factions in the army—|the 
nationalists and the liberals—against 
each other. 

But General Ongank was not a serv¬ 
ing , officer,, and, he quicJdy becaihe 
detached »frc^ what was going, on in the 
middle bchetoo of the .army. He f^amp 
^incF^ii^y.jtuthoritarian, and^ .relied , on 
the advice pt a^handf^,.^,i,f?9n^danfe 
hke'.peneral Ijtnaa,] his j^ir^ter 

of the interior, who had faBen with . him. 
General Iipaz’s personal influence not 


>*■■/ -Mi 


only excited the jealousy of the army 
chiefs, but was us^d to lead General 
Ongania farther and farther away from 
his original cdnsStltutiorkl ideals. It was 
General Imaz who instructed local admin¬ 
istrators in the new design for a “corpor¬ 
ate state" at a recent cbngress. His 
speeclies on that occais^ Outraged 
liberal officers because he tafled even tb 
pay lip-service to the idea ctf an eventual 
return to constitutional rule, 

General Ongania' suffered a storm of 
criticism in May last year when he used 
his troops to crush rioting students and 
workers in Cordoba. Several months 
later, he cli6.se General Lanus.se, a 
liberal, as comniander-in-rhief. General 
Lanusse moved fast to eliminate right- 
wing officers who might take sides against 
him in a power struggle. Two national¬ 
ist chiefs, Generals Laoabca.and Uriburu* 
were sacked on his insistence last year. 

President Ongania realised too late 
that the cards were being stacked against 
him. The series of deCjffees legalising stiff 
penalties for political crimes that he 
issued this year was designed to appeal 
to a right wing that had already !>eeri 
undermined. According to rfieir first com¬ 
muniques, the service chiefs resolved to 
overthrow the president after he rejected 
their proposals for an early return to con¬ 
stitutional rule. But die immediate trigger 
was more probably the .suspicion and 
doubt that still surrounds the kidnapping 
of ex-President Aramburu. General Arani- 
buru’s friends are claiming that the whole' 
episode was an elaborate hoax engineered 
by President Ongania to get rid of one 
enemy (a leading liberal) while discredit¬ 
ing another (the peronist m(jvement). 
They say that the police special service 
is holding General Aramburu in captivity 
somewhere in the capital. 

This is'..entirely possible. It is still 
uncertain what has happened to the 
general. The secret police have soiled 
their hands in the past. Special agents 
were involved in the abduction of a 
Russian dmlomat earlier this year, and it 
hat even been.' rumoured that the .secret 
police organised the kidnapping of the 
Paraguayan consul. 

Tlw new junta has not yet said very 
much about its inte;ntions. If Argentina’s 
new rulers are really planning an early 
return to civil rule, tliey clearly have no 
intention, > of hpitating We.stminster 
>dlemQcracy>,. The ^ armed forces .will 
cqndnue to dominate .political li(e, and 
thq. peronists'will certainly con¬ 

tinue. to be. put^wed a party. 
Argendna's real .masters w'iJl.be generals 
for many years to come. 
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The cJog that 
didn't bark 


On the face of it, nothing much changed. 
The sound and fury of the Italian 
regional election campaign, the cries of 
coup d’6tat, red menace and fascism, left 
the votes very much where they had 
been (in those areas that voted on 
Sunday) in the general election of 1968. 
The Christian Democrat vote, at 38 per 
cent, was fractionally lower—less than a 
single percentage point. The Communist 
party remained unmoved at 28 per cent. 
After their brief, unhappy marriage from 
1966 to 1969, the Socialist party and 
the Social Democrats were fighting 
separately. The Social Democrats won 
7 per cent, marginally up, and the 
Socialists loj, marginally down, on the 
figures of the 1964 local elections, the l^st 
time the parties fought separately. 

Yet “ no change ” was a significant 
change from what had been predicted. It 
was a reasonable bet that the Socialists 
and the small PSIUP, the Party of Pro¬ 
letarian Unity, would be crushed between 
the Communist party and tbe anti¬ 
communist and anti-strike campaign 
vigorously waged on the right, notably 
by the l^cial Democrats. The resulting 
polarisation was correspondingly likely 
both to benefit the right and to nudge the 
Communist vote a trifle further ahead 
on the upward path it has followed, 
slowly but steadily, since 1933. 

That would certainly have given new 
life to the notion that, somehow, some 
day, the Communists must be brought 
into the central government and it 
might well have led to the collapse of the 
present centre-left coalition. The Socialists 
had already found, in the elections of 1968, 
when the then-unified socialist-cuin-social- 
democrat party did so badly, that being in 
the government was a way of losing votes. 
Further proof might have provoked them 
to quit. 

None of this happened. The non- 
communist left did indeed lose a little, 
mainly because the PSIUP lost a quarter 
of its previous 4‘i per cent. The Social 
Deinocrats came back to life very com¬ 
fortably ; the right-wing Liberals lost and 
the righter-wing neofascists gained ; 
the Republicans, who (precisely because 
there are so few of them, perhaps) had 
run a strikingly honest campaign calling 
for a wages policy, were rewarded with 
a notable upsurge in their tiny vote. 

But though there was no especial 
trend in the vote, the political result 
must be signifitant. I^cialist hopes or 
threats that a central government could 
be formed without the Social Democrats 
—^which is arithmetically possible—^ave 
been sma.shed. Anyone who dreamed of 
a centre-right government, which is also 
arithmetically conceivable, if only just, 
have also been shown that ^litically 



N 0 show of tooth ffom Longo’s communists 


it still won’t work. The Christian Demo¬ 
crats, Socialists, ^ Social Democrats and 
Republicans who make up the centre-left 
have just got to go on living with each 
other as before. ♦ 

That will not be easy. The l^cialists 
and Social Democrats spent much of the 
campaign attacking each other, and were 
still doing so after the results were in. 
There is bound to be more trouble over 
the formation of the regional administra¬ 
tions : in both Tuscany and Umbria 
the only line-up that is imaginable, given 
the temper of the local party units, is one 
of Socialists, Communists and PSIUP. 
The Social Democrats bave spent the last 
few rrtonths denouncing any such desertion 
of the centre-left formula. But the 
Socialists have fought the campaign as 
a party of the left, not as a party of 
government ; and while it is not easy 
for them to resume their role in a govern¬ 
ment which ha.s much more centre about 
it than left, it would be just as hard for 
them to refuse to form an administration 
of the left where that is possible. And the 
Social Democrats know it. 

Western Europe 

Federal, maybe 


Who wants a federal Europe ? Accord¬ 
ing to opinion polls carried out early this 
year, most citizens of the European Eco¬ 
nomic Community do, most Britons do 
not. Except in Paris, the continental 
governments tend to regard federalism a$ 
possibly desirable—^but certainly very far 
distant and only to be reached by slow, 
pragmatic steps; the British government, 
and opposition, echo die second half of 
tha^ judgment. 

Both sides of the argument have found 
some; encouragement* iii varimli recent 
European meetings. The federalists were 



happy to learn from the EEC’s foreign 
ministers *at;, Viteibo at the end. pf May 
that Italy’s minister of posts, ^Signor 
Malfatti, had agreed, after some hesita¬ 
tion, to become chairman of the new 
European commission on July ist. Signor 
Malfatti, now 43, has been a member of 
the Christian Democrat party leadership 
since he was 25. He was not the most 
important Italian offered the job ; but, 
unlike some others mentioned, he was 
clearly a man with a future at home. It 
was assumed that he would ziot have 
taken thp Brussels job unless he intended 
to make the supranational commission a 
body with the political weight, or at least 
aggressiveness, that it once carried. 

But this week the EEC governments 
served notice that they were not lightly 
letting the coinmissiort off tlie leash again. 
Over the solitary, opposition of the Bel¬ 
gians, the other foreign ministers, this 
time in Luxemburg, turned down, albeit 
not quite flat, the commission's request, 
already onc^ rebuffed, for a real negotia¬ 
ting role in the talks with Britain. Mean¬ 
while the ministers of agriculture were 
riding roughshod over the commission’s 
insistence that the prices of some foods— 
butter, notably—must urgently be 
brought down. For 1970-71, all prices 
will remain unchanged. The commission 
was left with the dubious consolation 
that, in real terms, that means an all¬ 
round reduction of .sev«fral per cent com¬ 
pared with wages or other price levels. 
More hopefully, it was invited in fixing 
prices for 1971-72 to take account of the 
differing farming conditions in different 
parts of the community, to talk about 
input costs as well as final prices. Con¬ 
ceivably, this might be the thin end of a 
large wedge : the community could start 
supporting its poorer farmers through 
some other means than the blunt instru¬ 
ment of universally high prices. 

On another front, that of “political 
union,’’ the federalists have been given 
nothing to shout about. “ Political union ” 
is likely to end up meaning six-monthly 
meetings of foreign ministers to discuss 
foreign policy ; the one gain for those 
who think one semi-gaullist power in the 
community’s decision-making is enough 
was that Britain will not get the full part 
in the argument, even before joining the 
EEC, that it hoped for. The idea of using 
the Western European Union—where 
Britain is a full member with the six 
EEC countries—^as a forum has gone out 
of the window, as Mr Geoige fboinson 

Yes to Europe 

" Would you, accept above the government 
of your country, a European government 
responsible for common foreign, defence 
and economic policies ? 

Don't 



Yes 

No 

know 

France 


28 

23 

Germany 

57 

19 

24 

Italy 

61 

10 

39 

Belgium 

51 

19 

30 

HolTand 

60 

32 

18 

Luxemburg 

TheSbc 

47 

62 

35 

20 

18 

28 

Bdtain 

22 

60 

16 
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Where in the world 

should you hold your nextconference? 


If you are torn between the 
delights of Miami, New York, 
Paris or Berlin may we suggest a 
city with a little of them all. 

And a lot of itself. 

London. 

For the east coast American 
or the international European 
company you couldn't find a more 
sensible place In the world to 
hold a conference. 

For a start, London's closer 
(and almost cheaper) to New York 
by air than San Francisco. 

More than that, it’s one of the 
most accessible European capi¬ 
tals. Just 1^ hours by air from 
Stockholm and under 2 hours 
from Milan. . 

It also doesn't cost the earth. 

A double bedroom,’ for in¬ 
stance, in our most lavish hotel, 
GrOsvenor House, would fcobt Yoii 
$23.00. A' fietel of similar stancmh 
Ip. New .ypirk; would cost at.Jsiiii; 
|33.m , ■-■■■■,. , '-/.w.'' 

The (host expwistve seai-at 
the Royal Ballet costs |7;2. And 


you can have a five star meal in¬ 
cluding a bottle of chateau bottled 
claret for'$16. In Paris you'd get 
no change out of $35 for a similar 
spread. 

There’s one other attraction of 
London to which we'd like to 
draw your attention. 

The London Division of Trust 
Houses. 

This is a group of some of the 
city's most celebrated hotels and 
restaurants (including Grosvenor 
House,, the Hyde Park Hotel, 
Ouaglino’s and the Kensington 
Close Hotel). 

Arid thw offer as compre¬ 
hensive conference facilities as 
ypii could as^ ior. For any group 
between 5 and 2,000 people.,.. . 

Groevehor ; House (Where.the- 
Oueen GhaiieRe's Ball is, heiid- 
every yea^ fS^h take a 
MZJm eWhout stfalOi 

aircnndltidnlftBWKMi 
tephs^tioa Into.iaveR 

ft's only rlwl In 



our own Kensington Close Hotel; 
a city hotel with a country atmos¬ 
phere. 

Here you will fi,nd all our 
visual aids, elaborate sound 
equipment, language translation. 
And a ballroom you can orive a 
bus onto. 

If your meeting Is at a slightly 
different level the Hyde Park 
Hotel (home of kings and states¬ 
men) would be your cup of, tea. 
Or you might prefer one of the 25 
private banqueting suites we have 
to offef. Including the famous 
Red Room at Qua^ino's. 

You reelly ought to write .to 
Niall Baird for full details of all 
that, we offer. 

He’ll be delighted to put your 
next function on the map. 


ttHeXne 


fjB0 HighHoi^! 



Telex; Lohcbi^_ 

lities Is TelsgramarBenft^Wde, London. 
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The Associated Portland Cement 

Manufacturers Limited • The Parent Compan _ 

The most difficult poit-wser year 

Contributory factors to fail in profits despite rise in turnover 
Brighter outiook—overseas expansion partially offsetting 
home market problems 


The 71st Annual General Meeting of The Associated Portland 
Cehftent Manufacturers Limited will be held on July 8th at 
2lTolhill Street, London. S.W.l. 

The following are extracts from the circulated statement of 
Che Chairman, Sir John Reiss: 

The Trading Profit of the Group afier Depreciation fell by 
£3,265,000 from £ 1193,000 in 1968 to £ 15,928,000 in 1969, 
although Group Turnover increased from £136,586,000 to 
£[145,323,000, A valuation of fixied assets of the United 
Kingdom companies at 1st January 1969 produced a surplus 
of £ 15,785,000, of which £15,135,000 related to the Patent 
Company. This valuation has resulted in increased charges 
for depreciation of £2,168,000, mainly in the Parent 
Company, and has contributed to that extent to the tall in 
Trading Profit. 

In the Parent Company the! rading Profit fell from 
£8,250,000 to £4,712,000, and Turnover fell marginally from 
£78,854,000 to £78,470,000. The cement price increase of 
13s.6d. per ton was only elfcetive from the 14th November 
and had a minimal effect on the 1969 profits. 

Group Finance Charges increased by £1,763,000. This 
refiects the high rates of interest prevailing in i%9, and the 
large sums raised to provide capital equipment for the new 
works at Norihfleel and Hope, which were not revenue- 
earning at the end of the year, and for other projects in 
overseas companies. The total capital expenditure by the 
Group during the year was £36,019,000 of which £27,666,000 
was in the United Kingdom. 


THIS YEAR 

At the lime of writing deliveries arc 4.7 clow n. On the other 

hand, we were granted a further increase in price of 6s,6d. a 
ton that came into operation on the 1 si April and this, 
together with the previous one. should help to mitigate the 
efleci of rising costs and the continuing depression of the 
market as a whole. 

The first kiln at Northfleet went into production in February, 
and the second one in May. We have therefore been able to 
book export orders which will con>e to well over i^million 
ions this year—the highest figure since I960. We arc 
uniquely placed at Northfleet in respect of our ability to load 
bulk ships of up to 60,000 Ions if necessary and are now 
supplying cement clinker to the Canar> Islands, the West 
Coast of Africa apd, for the first time, to .South Africa, whilst 
our bulk cement exports to the IJ.S.A. continue at a very 
satisfactory level. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 

The steady expansion of our operations overseas has 
continued during 1969, deliveries of cement increasing by 8"„ 
to over 7,000,000 ions. Although the highly competitive 
conditions that have characterised the markets in both 
Mexico and Australia persist, there was a welcome end to the 
period of stagnation panicLilarly in the New South Wales 
cement market, and our Australian subsidiary fully shared in 
this recovery. The Chairman then reviewed operations in 
' Mexico, South Africa, New Zealand, Canada, Nigeria, 
Malaysia, Spain, Kenya and Tanzania. 


PAST YEAR 

Not only your Company, but the whole Building Industry, 
had what was probably the most difficult year since the war. 
Demand for cement decreased by 21 % over all, and we were 
running at only about 84% capacity throughout the year, 
with the result that many kilns had to be stopped, and costs 
inevitably rise when output falls. We were therefore caught 
in an increasing costs/decreasing output squeeze which in 
spite of every elTort to economise had the effect of practically 
halving the profit per ton on cement produced at home as 
compared with last year. If demand this year shows only a 
slight Increase we shall have had four years during which 
growth wiUiatve been nqaligible. 

Our Spepial Productahaf ai:nixed year. Sand and Gravel 
were Ijara hit by the faUmg-off in demand in the area where 
we operate, anq profit margins on Whiling tend to fall. On 
the other hand Sandtex continued to go from strength to 
strength. 


IN CONCLUSION 

The outlook for the next eighteen months h considerably 
brighter as we shall be well placed with our two new low-cost 
Works to take advantage of any improvement in the Building 
Trade next year. Many projects have been held up or phased 
over a longer period and it is surely not too much to hope 
that the Industry will be able to resume its normal growth 
pattern in 1971. Unfortunately, we are still faced with the 
prospect of having to wait an unreasonable length of time for 
price increases in the future. 

If the demand increased sufficiently tp enable us to operate at 
something over 90% of capacity, which was tlie case up to a 
few years ago, manv of Our difficulties at home could be 
overcome, but, until this l^ppens, there is still no attraction 
In further capital investment in cement in this country. Your 
Board will therefore continue their endeavours tu increase 
our interesyts abroad, where returns are so much better. 
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learned' when the W£U ministers met in 
Bonn. The EEC is ndw discussing a 
German notion that its own foreign 
ministers could meet on one' day and be 
joined by those of the wonkl-be members 
the next. 

Its more suspicious-minded members 
are also wondering just why, this week 
in Luxemburg, the French were so keen 
that the arrival of the new members 
should coincide with the entry into force 
of tariff or trade agreements with coun¬ 
tries, such as Austria, Switzerland and 
Sweden, that do not want full member¬ 
ship. There are good practical reasons ; 
but could it also be that the French are 
reverting to the large, loose, regional 
notions of President dc Gaulle ? Mayl>e. 
Yet the one thing that really may “ federa- 
Hse ” the European community, though 
no one likes to admit as much, is its plan 
for economic and monetary union, which 
was taken a step nearer completion in 
Luxemburg^ And this plan has been 
vigorously pushed from Paris. 

Germany 

The Moscow road 
runs via Berlin 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

The west Germans announced on Wed¬ 
nesday that they are about to embark on 
formal negotiations with the Poles to 
normalise relations between them. They 
have already decided to go for a treaty 
with Russia renouncing the use of force. 
It looks as if, at home at least, Herr 
Brandt will have an easier time with the 
Polish issue. How big a majority would 
Herr Brandt need in parliament to ratify 
the treaty with Russia ? Can he get it 
when the time comes ? And what hap¬ 
pens should the necessary support be 
lacking ? These unanswered questions 
have been nagging Germany’s politicians 
and public this week. The major parties 
are nervously awaiting the results of Sun¬ 
day’s three Landtag elections in the hope 
that they will be a guide to popular 
feeling. 


The size of the required majority is in 
dispute. According to the Basic Law (the 
federal constitution) it needs a majority 
of two-thirds of both.bouses of parliament 
to ratify international treaties concerning 
preparations for a peace settlement. 
Clearly it can be argued that the fjrojected 
treaty with Moscow would fall into this 
category, the more so since Herr Brandt 
emphasises that a peace settlement is his 
ultimate goal. But Herr Conrad Ahlers, 
the official spokesman, has declared that 
his government considers a simple majority 
would suffice. Constitutional lawyers have 
been commissioned to prove the point. 

In fact Herr Brandt might be able to 
persuade enough members of the Christian 
Democrat opposition to vote for the treaty 
to get a two-thirds majority. Herr Gerhard 
Schroder, for instance, has acknowledged 
the importance of a step-by-step approach 
to communist Europe. But there are some 
Christian Democrats who reckon that the 
government might fail to win even a 
simple majority. Conservatives of the 
stamp of Herr Rainer Barzel and Herr 
Franz-Josef Strauss are baying as though 
they scent a chance of toppling the govern¬ 
ment. And Herr Brandt has conceded that 
it might be necessary to hold a premature 
general election in order to have the 
coalition's mandate reconiirnied. 

For this reason the government is at 
pains to reassure everybody that nothing 
vital to German national interests would 
be given away should Herr Scheel, the 
foreign minister, go to Moscow, perhaps 
at the end of the month, to begin formal 
negotiations. The treaty, Herr Ahlers was 
authorised to say after further cabinet 
discussion* would invalidate neither the 
Germans’ right to self-determination nor 
we.st Germany’s membership of Nato. 
Above all, it would never be ratified uhtil 
assurances had been received about the 
future of west Berlin. 

That would satisfy most people only 
if there were some convincing signs of 
goodwill from Moscow and east Berlin, 
There are none, unless one counts the 
possibility that the Russians may be pre¬ 
pared to sign their treaty without first 
insisting on the full and unequivocal 
recognition of east Germany. The cast 



GermM Regime 
malevolence that all 
on their g^rd. If''tW 
powers. received any imfion trom the 
foufth round of ^ Ber¬ 

lin, on Tuesday they are kn^ng it to 
'ih^mielves,' - ■; 

Brandt can couj^ mor^ 
on 0 majority in of his aegoiii>* 

tions >vith Poland* These weie 
tWs wi^ekj,^ tbrie in Bonn. Tlic 

chirf fblish nij^tiatoT, Wtir Jozef 
Wihiewlc;z, # uhi^itain about Bonnes 
forniula thq Oder-Nejsse 

bouridaiy;aaItetiA4'< ^ permanent western 
fronts^. He would pimr unambiguous 
recognition. But- the/explorations seem 
to have gone well enouj^h to justify the 
opening of full negotiations at the end 
of Julyv v' 

' - . . -i’ ■' , - ; 

Switzeflund 

The ghost of the 
Sonderbund 

FRpM OUR GENEVA CORRESPCWOENT ' 

The Swiss government breathed a sigh of 
relief last weekend when the electorate 
narrowly rejected the proposal to cut the 
number of foreigners in the" ?iountr^ by a 
third over the next four years. But it was 
a close thihg. Despite the vigorous 
opposition of almost everyone in autndrity 
—the government, the^ parties, the trade 
unions, churches and industry—the pro¬ 
posal won the support of 46 per cent of 
the voters and seven of the za cantons. 

Yet it may be that the referendum, in 
which 74 per cent of the all-male elec¬ 
torate votra, not only expressed Swiss 
feelings about foreign workers—now about 
a million of a fifth of the population— 
but also reveakd more general discontent. 
Earlier this year the government went a 
long way to meet many people’s feelings > 
about uh^rfremdung over-foreignisa- 
tion”) by tightening up the immigration 
controls it introduced back in i<^5. In 
its campaign a^inst the proposal launched 
by the Zuri^ member of parliament, 
James Schwaneenbach, it concentrated 
on the areas where most of the immi¬ 
grants work-—the heavily industrialised 
cantons like Zurich, Aar^u and Schaff- 
hausen. These all rejected the Schwarzen- 
bach proposal, ffiough in some cases by 
a naiTOw margin. 

Herr Schwsoeenbach’s main support 
caipe from an area where there are 
rdativdy few foreign workers—the h^ 
core 01 central Switzerland, which 
remains economically undefdevel<^d 
and resents the degree to which it is 
left out of Switzerland’s prosperity, it 
was largely dm original Swiss heartland 
which voted for the pitmsaL Herr 
Schwazzenbach won in Uri, Sdiwyz; 
Unterwald, Bern, Fribourg, Solothum 
and Luzern. The first three of iYmt 
estntons, and to sorile extent the ofiwrs as 
well, sure predominantly rural, tradi- 
tionaHst and Catholic. 
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It is here that the original concept of 
Switzerland, and Swiss values, is most 
carefully conserved. I.eave out Bern Mid 
Solothurn, and put in Zug and V alais, and 
you have the list of cantons which in the 
1840s tried, as the Sonderbund, to resist 
jhe auodemising, radical trend of the 
rest of the country. It was obviously not 
the presence of foreigners that brought 
out the voters in these cantons. Apart 
from Solothurn and Fribourg, none of 
them fia.s a foreign population exceeding 
the ten per cent limit Herr Schwarzenbacli 
wanted to impo.se. 

It seems likely that his liuppoit there 
also reflected the resentment of a pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural community at its 
failure to share in the prosperity enjoyed 
by the more industrialised areas and at 
the difliciilties of adjusting to a modern 
couijietitivc society. But even outside this 
conservative core the voting pattern was 
much the same. It seems to have been 
the farmers, the low'er-paid industrial 
workers, the minor civil servants and the 
struggling independent craftsmen who 
used the occasion to express tlieir hostility 
towards a government which appears to 
them to pay more attention to industry 
and banking tiian to le.ss privileged parts 
of the community. 

The clo.seness of the result has cer¬ 
tainly .stirred the authorities into action. 
The government immediately proiiiLscd a 
strict enforcement of its immigration con¬ 
trols. It has clamped down on seasi^nal 
workers, by stabilising their number at 
the current level of 150,000. Under 
measures introduced in March, the 
government limited the annual inflow of 
foreign workers to 40,000, but envisaged 
that this might increase to 60,000. The 
strength of support for Herr Schwarzen- 
bach has made it certain that the 
government will stick to its 40,000 limit 
for the time being. Since some 80,000 of 
these workers go |ji pn ie every year, this 
w<.Ht)d mean reduction of some 

40,OQci and a rfdflpon of 160,000 over 
fokv': years—the government 
inea.sures are limited to that period — 


compared with the jQO,ooo-odd whom 
Herr Schwarzenbach hop^d to get rid of. 

The plan gives each canton an 
annual quota, iristtead of the company 
quotas previously operating. After A .year 
foreign workers may change their jobs, 
and after three years their canton and 
profession. The more efficient companies 
will therefore he able to attract this more 
mobile labour force. 

For industrial cantons with a large 
force of foreign workers, however, the 
government’s system is almost as bad as 
Herr Schwarzenhach’s. I'he canton of 
Aargau, for instance, where Brown 
Boveri is based, is entitled to only 2,200 
new perinit.s a year to replace an outflow 
of 5,000 to 6,000 workers. Brown Boveri, 
which was one of the strongest opponents 
of the Schwar/enbach plan, admits that 
it must now consider switching production 
overseas and closing certain plants. 

I’he large companies may have the 
resources to attract the smaller number of 
ft)reign workers to themselves, or transfer 
production overseas, or put in more 
machines to replace workers. But the 
weaker ones may well go to the wall. The 
service industrie.s are Hkely to be hard hit 
an Swi.ss labour is drawn to better-paying 
industrial jobs. And the trade unions, 
which joined management in opposing 
Herr Schwarzenbacli, are expected to 
take advantage of the resulting nian- 
[jower shortage to push up wages. 


Vietnam 

An inch of land 
is an inch of gold 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

Early this year, all the signs from Hanoi 
pointed to the beginning of a prolonged 
period of economic effort and reconstruc¬ 
tion in North Vietnam. In the .south, the 
Americans were preparing to leave and 
the war could be kept simmering quietly. 
At long last the North Vietnamese were 
fiermitting themselves visions of the 
future. Lc Duan’s compendious article 
which marked the party’s 40th anniver¬ 
sary spoke of building new cities and of 
inaterial benefits and a rich, healthy cul¬ 
ture for every Vietnamese. It is hard to 
say how far events in Cambodia may 
upset these plans. But lioth the struggle 
there and the hopes of prosperity at home 
depend on growing more food—and 
growing it more efficiently. 

The leadership is well aware that unless 
some of the labour fbree can be reload 
from the land North Vietnam wilFneVer^ 
be abt^ tplcinake the juthp from a mainly 
peasant ^Ohpmy la becoming a mo^rp;: 
industrial Farther, even th^^ 

Russia is now prwiding larger ! 

of foodstuffs than. iBvcr 

besides trying to .^feed its' own * 
al^, tries p Import 

rice and other agricultural products as a 


source of valuable foreign exchange. In 
an attempt to extract more grain from 
the peasants, Hanoi has inaugurated a 
new production campaign,, heralded by 
the slc^an inch of land is an inch 
of gold,** and based oh the old principle 
of carrot and stick. 

In March the poltibureau and the 
council of ministers decided to fix for the 
next five years the quantities of foodstuffs 
that the co-operatives have to sell to 
the state. Be^nnitig with the present 
harvest the peasants will be allowed 
either to eat, store, or sell their surplus 
grain to the state or to their neighbours. 
They have been explicity ordered not to 
sell to merchants or to play the 
market with their rice. But they have 
been promised better state prices and 
more consumer goods to encourage them 
to grow more than the state requires. 

The need for this sort of encourage¬ 
ment was spelt out in a speech by one 
of North Vietnam’s chief economic 
spoke.sman, vice premier Thanh Nghi. 
“ In the past few years," he .said, “ many 
agricultural co-ops and pea.sants did not 
feel happy." Fhey feared “ without rea¬ 
son ’’ that the more they })oo.sted produc¬ 
tion, the greater would be their contribu- 
lituis to the state. I’he result was reduced 
enthusiasm, a tendency to rely on the 
.state and the growth of a black market. 

Le Thanh Nghi made it clear that if 
in future there were to be more material 
incentives to persuade tiie peasantry to 
step up production, there were also to be 
penalties. He said the state would not sell 
food to unsuccessful co-ops or, indeed, 
grant aid after natural disasters until 
a co-op had proved that it had done its 
l^est to sort out its troubles alone. In 
future “ he who works more will enjoy 
more, he who works less will enjoy less, 
he who refuses to engage in j)roduction 
although he has the strength to do so will 
leceive nothing." 

This latest development in the co-ops 
was foreshadowed by Le Duan's article 
with its emphasis on flexibility and a 
practical approach, and hints about the 
importance of material incentives. As he 
said, “ If we think we can build socialism 
witli proletarian dictatorship and 
entliusiasni alone and if we disregard 
all abjective laws and economic facts 
which are sonjetimes cruel , and hard, 
we are grossly mistaken." 

It is tempting to suppose that these 
words may have l)een aimed at Tmong 
Chinh and the people whQ< |Mt^th that 
ideological coriectness is W least as 
important as productivity. ‘But Truong 
Chinh may not have opposed the decis- 
bn to give the peasants something to 
wqrk for. What he fears U the decline 
of ,the co-operatives as : ** capitalist 
niduses *; creep it^ and tib peasants devdb 
mote attention to their private fi^ts 
quietly g^ow jhiger 
:lu ;^eory, at It!^ ntw'" 

:ihquj|d 

1W aboiM^s jcphdenined 
are also luted by, ^ 
Thanh Nghi, who makes it cliAf 
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Developmeiit as International 
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The following are extracts from the sta^ 
ment by the Chairman circulated with tw 
Report and Accounts for 1909. 

RECCNRQf FRORT EXCEEDS £10m: 

Profits for t]!ie year ended 31st December, 
1969, were a record £10,442,602 befofC 
taxation and minority interests, against 
£4,868,213 in the previous yeaf. 

In 1969\eamings per share increased by 
91%. tlic; annual compound growm rate 
since 1964 now averages 65%. 

FORECAST OF FURTHER 
DIVIDEND IHCREASE 

The Board recommends a final dividend pf 
18.75% making a total of 24% on the 
increased capital compared with an equiva¬ 
lent total of 12% last year. It is the 
Directors* intbiition to pay an interim divi¬ 
dend of 12% in November and a final 
dividend of not less than 18% in June, 1971, 
makii^ a minimum total of 30% for 1974, 

INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT 
BANKING 

Early in 1969 the Board decided to con|i 
centrate upon a policy of developing an. 
international investment banking business. 
The Slater Walker name is already well 
known in Australia, South Africa and the 
Bahamas. The Company will shortly he 
starting operations in Canada and if|< Ihe 
near, future will be turning its eyes^4b 
Europ 9 .i thb tJ.S.A., South America' anA^^ 
other me}of^arc 0 s for the future develop* 
ment of the Company’s business. 


At the Annual General Meetfaif of the Com- 
held bn 4th June, 1970^m Chairman 

RECORD FIRST QUAf^R 

I aim Abased to report that profits of 
ybin:'^Coifipgny for the first quarter of the 
year were aggin a record. 

Dutiim the last two months stock market 
conditions have obviously been unhelpful 
to eofhe of your Company*$ activities. In 
spito of this there has been considerable 
progress made in further developing our 
merchant banking business aqd your Direc¬ 
tors are confident that tfils wiU be a major 
source of profits for yoiir Coinpany in the 
future.' , 

In retent months we iiave recruited a 
number of executivee with g'w4de range of 
experience in banking and merchant bank¬ 
ing to assist in our expansion programme. 


STRONG UQlAp POSITION 

YOur Company has stni^ liquid resources 
which put us in a favmarible position to 
tAke full advantage of boy tib 4 »i 0 vement in 
the economic dlmatb. 

You Will already have read that your 
Diwtcrs do not intend to proceed with 
the proposed Sub-divIsion ol the Company's 
Qrduiai^ shato capl|al. Ms decision was 
taken becauM of rib?eiri changes in stock 
maMmi ccmmtton 0 ;ftod be reviewed ab 
soon as the market dtihgte improves. 


COPIES OF THE 1^9 REPORT AND ACCOUNTS ARi^ aVJMEAI^^ FROtt: 
THE SECRETARY, SLAm WALKER SEOWITifeS’ Llife^ 

30 ST. PAUL'S trtURblYARD. LONDON, EC4 
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that the new policy h regarded as a 
w^y of helping to stamp them out*. 

The success of the grain drive will 
depend to a great extent on the progress 
of another Campaign to improve man¬ 
agerial techniques and the quality rrf 
party officials. The government will also 
eventually have to get rid of the free 
market; While it exists, peasants will 
prefer to sell their surpluses there rather 
than to the state. The new policy, if 
successful, will have one political draw¬ 
back. It could encourage the growth of 
rich co-operatives with strong provincial 
interests and loyalties, and perhaps a 
dangerous amount of power. 

South Vietnam 


Grumblings 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

For almost three months South Vietnam 
has been going through its most violent 
period of political unrest since the anti- 
government “ struggle movements *’ of 
1966. 'Fliree groups have been mainly 
responsible ; the militant Buddhist monks 
from Saigon's An Quang pagoda, students, 
and a group of disabled ex-soldiers. 
It is the ex-soldiers who are the new 
element. Demanding a better deal, they 
have taken to squatting in front of 
generals’ hou.ses, ministries and other 
embarrassing places. On Sunday they 
managed briefly to disarm .some police¬ 
men ; passers-by saw the strange sight, 
even for Vietnam, of an amputee in a 
wheelchair brandishing a .swiped M16. 

I'he situation Ls nowhere near as serious 
a.' 1966, because then part of the anny 
and the civil service in central Vietnam 
jtjined the Buddhists and students and a 
real civil war was in the making. But the 
monks are showyig a new awareness that 
they must improve tlieir oi^anisation. The 
student protesters are more numerous and 
more ingeniously organised than at any 
time since 1966, and some high-school 
hoys have been brought into the struggle. 


Only a minority of students are actively 
involved : the threat of prison or rapid 
despatch into the army^ and the o{^si- 
tion of parents^ is enou^ to keep most of 
them off the streets. But the fact tliol 
just over a week ago all but three ol 
Saigon’s daily papers ceased publication 
for a day in support of the students— 
jKwnething unthinkable two years ago—• 
shows the impact they have made. 

The short-term aim of the An Quang 
Buddhists is recognition by thC govern¬ 
ment as the official fiuddhist church. The 
students have a number of demands, 
ranging from official recognition for their 
union (now more or less assured) to the 
abolition of student military training 
during the summer vacation. In the past 
few days tlje prime minister^ Mr Khiem, 
lias met leaders of both the students and 
the ex-servicemen. Some of the arrested or 
imprisoned student leaders have been 
released. 

This is . the government’s flnst real 
attempt so far to stop the protests by 
kindness, and it could divide the students 
whose aims are confined to student affairs 
from those with wider goals. Before, 
inspired by the belief that the Vietcong 
were behind every bit of trouble (which 
may be true but is certainly not the whole 
story), the government haa put the police 
on to every sign of protest. But it is 
doubtful whether there can be any lasting 
reconciliation between President Thieu 
and the most committed monks, students 
and “ third force ** politicians. The root 
of their agitation remains the war. 

The extreme protesters, including 
obviously non-communist figures like 
Roman Catholic priests and intellectuals, 
want peace through a compromise with 
the Vietcong. The more moderate believe 
that the war will be endle.ss so long as 
the government rules by force rather than 
popular acclaim. To the extent that the 
protesters are anti-American it is largely 
because the United States refuses to budge 
in its support for Mr Thieu. TTic more 
canny among them have now realised that 
they will need American barking to get 
anywhere near power. 





" ,df„ 

al'so ends 
^9 move hih 

M|c as an al«madvq to^ 
has miMe baMy vdJiM 
df me pjfwidem to ^ 

®l,jliay __ 

tfon. fiuf Mr Thieu has remo^ . 
Ky’s aup{N7rters from positions of pofWttr. 
flirtation with Ky 
Mr 'Bunker 
agd^J^AltHough 

tp reshtilRjr it#!! 

cabinetyear, Idigely because 
detfU^n^jbn of die economy, 
to long as he retains Ant^eeii 

support^ his contidl over the 
hh: carefully developed influefl^.^^ 
ofi^ls in the puntryside who^Vl^l he 
called on to bring in the vote in the 1971 
election. 


China 

Rumblings 


The sheer scarcity of information coming 
out of China these days is probably the 
best indicator we have that Mao and his 
men have got things rea^nably well 
under control again. The juicy leaks of 
the Red Guard period—stolen document, 
eye-witness accounts of meetings and 
massacres, personal gosjjlp about the top 
leaders—have long since dried up. Even 
the provincial press, which used to pro¬ 
vide the occasional glimpse of grass roots 
reality, has largely fallen into line with 
the bland uncommunicative style of 
Peking, No news does not necessarily 
mean that nothing newsworthy is 
happening. Travellers’ tales and the old 
Pekingological technique of reading 
between the lines suggest the contrary. 
But it does prove that the leadership 
has at leaiit regained the means ol pre¬ 
venting unflattering or ovcr-reveaiing 
stories from reaching unauthorised cars. 

Peking ha.s achieved this measure of 
control without having restored or 
replaced the administration that governed 
China before the cultural revolution. 
There is not yet a nationwide communist 
party : between the central committee in 
Peking and scattered party committees at 
the county level are only some party 
core groups ” within provincial revolu¬ 
tionary committees. The extremely slow 
progress in rebuilding the party since the 
ninth party congress a year ago shows 
that the selection of good maoist members 
is being taken seriously. But i\ also implies 
that conflicts among rivals for local party 
power may be holding things up. 

Where the party does seem to have 
succeeded in reinforcing its ranks is at the 
centre. Twice as many offidals from 
central committee departments appeared 
at the May Diay rally last month as at llbe 
last major turnout foC national day last 
October. taihe period, the cohort 

of fojk^ment hardly 

at all. Wlnle this snay be explained by 
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Bat wh0r9 mre old Hsi9h and old U? 


the fact that May Day is primarily ?! 
party rather than a state occasion, it 
pr(>l)al)ly does indicate that the party’s 
central Imreaucracy is finally making 
its cultural revolutionary losses and a\ a 
much faster rate than the parallel govern¬ 
ment departments. Sf^me of these depart¬ 
ments may well be* allowed to atrophy 
in line with Mao's principle of better 
troops and simpler adimnistratlon.” 

Re^taffing has become possible because 
the great wave of purges which 
eliminated .as many as one-third of the 
top government officials and probably 
more party cadres has come to an end. 
But individual heads still seem to be top¬ 
pling, some of them quite important ones. 
The name-lists from May Day and the 
solidarity-with-Sihanouk rally three weeks 
ago revealed a numher of significant 
omissions. Chief among them was Hsieh 
Fu-chih, a poHtbureau !ueml>er who heads 
the Peking municipal revolutionary com¬ 
mittee and is also minister of public 
security. Hsieh, who gained great promi¬ 
nence during the cultural revolution, has 
not l.)een seen since March. 


Several other |K)lithureau incmhers who 
were missing at the May rallies have 
been out of sight since October. These 
include five out of the ten military 
leaders who held the top rank of marshal 
l>efore ranks were alxdished : Nieh Jung- 
chen, who reportedly heads China's 
nuclear establishment, Yeh Chien-ying, 
Hsu Hsiang-chien, Liu Po-cheng and Chu 
Teh. Chu’s absence and that of the 
deputy head of state, Tung Pi-wu, can 
l>e attributed, to age ; both are over 
8o. But the other absences are likely 
to have more political explanations. 
Besides these politbureau lueml^ers, two 
top bureaucrats were missing froju the 
lists. Li Fu-chun, the head of the 
planning conunisfrion, is thev tnore sur* 
prising drop-out since, until he stopped 
appearing last October, he seemed to be 
one of . die few top economic, leaders w1k> 
had Wrvived tlie purge ; Olco ¥i*a dis- 
appeMuK'e is fmd0iAI|iiidabl| sirm 

he was dkiii" 
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turn out to have been di.smissed or 
demoted, then the possibility of a new 
n)und of purges cannot be excluded. There 
already seems tiVbe .something'jftirring at 
the provincial level : four Aairmen of 
provincial revolutionary committees have 
been mi.ssing since last' yeat’. In .two of 
these provinces, Inner MongoUa and 
Kweichow, plus two others, Szechwan and 
Hopei, the local radu)^ have broadcast no 
local material f($r niontliK. This has been 
a sure sigti of trouble in the past and it & 
likely to be .so now, Report»' of mass 
executions following public trials in 
Canton, Peking, Shanghai and other parts 
of China suggest that the trouble gr)es 
further than quarrels among the local 
leaders. 

Another danger signal infety be the 
recent .spate of articles prai.dri^ tlif^ re¬ 
forms of Peking opera carried hot l)y that 
stalwart Cultural revolutionary, Mrs Mao. 
The latest peroration in Fla^ couples 
its prai.se for Mrs Mao with bitter attacks 
on the former party bo.ss of Peking, Peng 
Chen, who reportedly impeded lier 
cultural efforts l)efore he wa.s overthrown 
in iqfifi. “ In rvtrosfiert this still make.s 
us very angry," the article declared. 
Why—unles.s perhaps Mrs Mao feels her¬ 
self threatened once again and is using 
the propaganda media to warn her 
opponents off ? 

7 'here is no clear pattern to the currents 
that obviously underlie the calm surface 
of (Chinese politics today. The rumours 
of rivalries between Mao and Lin Piao, 
between one faction of Lin's army and 
another, between Lin’s army and the 
party pei^on-ified alternatively by Mao 
and Chou FiO-Iai, and the destructive role 
in any comhination tJiat might he played 
by Mrs Mao, arc always with us. The 
evidence to support these theories lias 
been successfully siipj>resscd so far. But 
not even the Ijcst censor can succeed 


be .Peking's first oblique .re.spion$e to 
Washington's relaxation of . tfie . Impoat 
ban on Chinese products, which Amencan 
tour^ts .are buying in increasing quaitM- 
ties in Hongkong. ^The latest, 'tourist 
trinket, is a S^tsman m kilt holding.aloft 
th^t little red book of .Mao's thought^ 
M^hio has Ixeeij effectively; Mpdqr 
Peking!* thumb since the cultural revolu¬ 
tion. spilled over Uie border in 1966. , But 
i*ecetrtly Peking has not only, abstained 
from openly humiliating the ^optugue$er; 
it has ^positively encouraged surface 
evidence of Portuguese authority^ Since 
Peking's ,policy toward Hongkong is often 
given a dry run in Macao, this retreat 
from militancy has been noted with 
interest by the Briti.sh. though it h^s not 
yet persuaded them to tiestsare the consu¬ 
lar offices there which were closed in 
F(»r all their new reasonableness, 
Chinese still continue ' to as.'tett their 
authority on sensitive matters like refu¬ 
gees. Escapef-s from the mainland have 
been imiible to find sanctuary in Macao 
for the past four >ears. The communist- 
run ciiamber of commerce formally 
registers, the names of all refugees and 
arranges for their return to the guards at 
the brownstonc border gateway. Another 
sensitive area is anything connected with 
Taiwan. A Chinese film wa.s abruptly 
withdrawn this week after showing briefly 
in crowded Macao liouses because the 
star is froiu Taiwan. But communist 
cultural cen.sorship, does not extend to the 
strip-tease shows on the ferries which last 
year brought ‘2;^,ooo tourists to Macao's 
gambling casinos. 

Palestine 


Unity of a kind 

FROM OUR BEIRUT CORRESPONDENT 


indefinitelv. 


Macao 


Capitalists make 
good neighbdif:| 

FRCM bun HONGKldMC CORf^pJ^DE^'’ 

I’his week Porti^al made aa lilprecedeti- 
ted offer to for^jgpbanks tp hangf^ 4ieir 
shingles ih Macao! ,$jLnce I’lot ^ptfirfdW 
falls or fljies In the Portug^tiejie colony, 
without approval from across the liorder,, 
this inviuiion iiiust have,been, sanctioned 
by Pqkm|f. The Chinese have evide|ijjy ^ 
decid^. iligt^ increased investmqpt 
indust^i^l in ^ tiny 

dfi^ed to providq 
laterals to,, btilld bridge 
dishdfe islancL.'it pikiiect:^imch 
financed by fori%n 
inviifction ^ ’ 


Thi.s week's crisis in Jordan gives new 
point to the predominant mood at 
the Palestinian \atit>nal Assembly meet¬ 
ing in Cairo last week. The tone of the 
meeting was urgent and self-critical. 
Instead of snowballing outwards through 
the Arab world, the liberation movement 
seicfned; jigged down in a tangle of intieir- 
and organi.sational. weak^ 
iriM|p:e Was xriticisin qf 
ccmihiui^WiS'^ (rf 

small hit-and-run attacks on border 
settlements. Mrs Meir’s ac^ntance of^^the 
ltoi,hvher 1967 

tron, jwst bcipre opehe 3 »' Was 

take^ aSj a dahget time might 

be ruh?^%;dut;; i-V,,; " 

The root ffioblenf is the proliferation 
of commando groups (itself a ^}ptoni 
of the “arabisation” of tlie 
cQpiiot). Many problems; 
thb .dne :. ladb an 
stratei^^ afid difoetton ^ 

; outbidding ; ,iiifastag4 Wv 
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Recoil sales and profits. 
A decade pf progress. 


Tile 44th Annual General Meetins of the Comnany was held at 
The Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane, London, W.1, on Wednesday. 
10th June, 1970. The following are extracts from the statement 
by the Chairman, Mr. J. Edward SieflT: 

The Year’s Results 

Sales have increased by £43,599,000 to £360.935,000 which 
includes £8,020,000 for export. Profits before tax have 
increased from £38,123.000 to £43,705.000. 

This has been a year of immense growth. The increase in our 
sales is the largest we have ever achieved and results from the 
development of our stores and our goods, and the further 
improvement in the composition and distribution of our 
stocks. This massive growth in volume has enabled us to 
absorb a large part of our additional costs and yet to maintain 
our profit margin. 

The Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 25®i;, making 
u total distribution for the year of 37|% against 33|®^ lust 
year. 

General Survey 

In the last decade our sales have more than doubled, rising 
from £148,023,000 in I960 to £360,935,000 in the year just 
ended. Our profits have moved up from £17,656,000 to 
£43,703,000 in the same period. 

Our consistent record of progress is due to our adherence to 
the principles on which our business is based. We are dedi¬ 
cated to a standard of excellence for which we strive in every¬ 
thing we do. We operate not only an efficient chaid of sfores, 


npoftance of go^^ ^ 
relations and of treating every member of the stun as a respon¬ 
sible individual. We continue to review enti^Uy and frequently 
everything we do but we intend to sufeguard Our standards 
and adhere firmly to those fundamental beliefs whied make us 
what we arc. 

Store Development 

Dueing the same ten year period 170 of our 24S stores were the 
subject of major building work, including 30 entirely new 
stores^ of which 9 arc in new locations and 8 rebuilt oh new 
sites* Our selling space has been increased by more than half 
to 4.400,000 sq.ft. 

We have spent £100;000,000 on sites, buildings and equipment 
during the ifitxties. It is a tribute to our architects and builders 
that no store has ev^r been closed dunng redevelopment 
or febuUding. Now Stores and extended ones are prontable 
lYoDn the day they open. 

Our building Work has proceeded apace in the past year. We. 
have opened 2 new stores, replaced 3 of our stores by larger > 
ones built on new sites and, with extensions, have fddM some 
200,000 sq. ft. of selling space. For this year we are planning 
the largest increase in sales area in our history, with the . 
doubling in size of our Marble Arch store as the highlight. 

St Michael Clothing 

Ourtextile sales have increased by £31,487,000to £255,701,000. 
They have doubled in the last ten years. We are today the 
larg^t retailer of clothing in the country. The large and 
steadily growing volume .of our orders enables our suppliers 
to Invest in the most up-to-date factories and equipment and, 
there^i^ produce niore efficiently. We must do our best to 
offset further risMg costs by striving together for improved 
productivity and greater efficiency while ensuring that our 
standard or quality is maintained at all times. 

St Mkhadi Foods 

Our food sales have this j^ar reached £97,214,^ 
compared with £86,840,000. They have doubled in 
the last five years and are four times what they were 


in I960. All our foodstuffs are produced or selected to our 
specification and under our brand name, St Michael. Our 
distinctive approach has gained us a special place in the 
Street and an outstanding reputation for consistently high 
quality, which we are determined to maintain, 

Sciciice and Technology 

The advance in technology is producing a plethora of new 
fibres, yarns and fabrics and is making possible great changes 
in the types and variety of clothing. It is a credit to the 
enthusiasm and technical ability of our marketing teams that 
we can continuously add to our range new lines of nigh quality 
and fashion appeal. A team of food chemists, technmogists 
and craftsmen have helped in the development of foodstuffs. 

Tribute to Manufacturers 

1 thank our suppliers warmly for the support they have given 
us over the years. Our partnership is based op commercial and 
technical collaboration between independent companies with 
a common interest and approach to production ^and 
management. 

Exports 

Our exports have increased during the year to £8,020,000 from 
£6,282,000 last year. They have doubled since devaluation and 
more than trebled in the last five years. We expoit to over 
fifty countries and our customers now operate thii4y-six 
St Michael shops and 'shops within shops' overseas. 

Decimalisation 

The retailer has a vital part to play jin making'the diange to 
decimalisation as smooth as possible. To facilftate the transi¬ 
tion and to incraaM productivity we arc si^ndtiig over' 
£3,000,000. This includes expenditure on some 10,1^ new 
electric decimal cash registers and j|,5,00 change ffiipense|;s for 
food sectlonL We are confident, that our stafir, after coim- 
pleling their training, will find Ihe Iransitioii to decimal 
currency easy and. With their MI0* so will the public. . ^ , 

Tribute to Staff 

Our greatest asset is a loyal, contented and hard-working staff. 
The good nutfian relations WMOh fMtvail ig our business gre 
reflected in their bearing. It is. a pleasure for mis lb express She-', 
Board’s Warmest apmecialioh to dll our staflT, both m StcM 
and in Head Office, for their work. 

TEN YEAR GROWtM 


yeARENDeo 
'31m MARCH . 

TUfMoVER 

, PROiEIT ''"I , j 
RERORETAK 

1970 

£360;935,000 


1969 

£317436,000,;, 

1968 

£282406,000^ 

£33J71,(«)0 

1967 

£265,770,000 

£30.669.000 

1966 

£238,016.000 

£29,618,000 

1965* 

£219,791,000 

£27,506,000 

1964 

£201,494,000 

£24,920,000 

1963 

£184,878,000 

£22,305,000 

1962 

£172,826,000 

£21,185,000 

1961 

*(53 weeks) 

£166,601,000 

£20,345,000 


THE REGISTRAR, MICHAEL HOUSE, BAKER STREET, 
LONDON WlA IDN 
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TOy it pays you 
to be creatite I 
about flinds 
handling 
equipment 


What’s creative about buying valves, pumps, meters, water 
treatment, and other fluids handling equipment? A great 
deal, when your decision can mean greater profits for 
your company — through coordination of all the factors 
involved. 

That’s why Crane helps you coordinate fluids handling 
as a creative function — in all its aspects. 

This new concept includes: design, selection, purchase, 
delivery, installation, payment in any currency, perform¬ 


ance, economy, and most profitable application of equip¬ 
ment. 

Be creative for maximum profits . . . with Crane fluids 
handling... which includes single-source ordering from 
the most complete line of fluids handling equipment in' 
the world. 

For prompt action, contact the Crane company or dis¬ 
tributor nearest you. Or, write to Crane Co., World 
Headquarters, at 300 Park Ave., New York, New York. 
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even harder. The guerrillas' failure to 
unify is constantly being given by other 
Arabs as a reason for withholding hnance. 

The rivalry between Fatah and the 
Popular Front is what matters. The other 
groups enjoy a precarious independence 
in the interstices of this major struggle 
for leadership. Their constant need for 
finance exposics the whole movement to 
the danger of outside subvention, and puts 
a heavy premium bn altention-getttng 
operations and competitive propaganda. 
TTie assembly hopes to discourage this, 
and to exercise more control over indivi¬ 
dual groups, by instituting measures for 
central financing. A new funding device 
was proposed which would ask Arab 
governments for | per cent of their gross 
national product a year. This would net 
the national fund at least $75 million. 

The National Assembly, which is basic¬ 
ally a parliament in exile, meets twice a 
year. Its 130 or so members arc in the 
ratio of 70 j>er cent representatives of 
commando gro^s and 30 per cent 
independent iheif^rs or representatives 
of civilian olgRnisattoiu. The Popular 
Front had boycottedtfic asse^l/s 
previous two hiectii^ an btervcr 

to the assembly's yth meeting last weala" 
ft will also participate in tifW cential 
,, committee.. This may mdicate that the 
front has hot benefit^ from isolation. 

The idea behind the new central com¬ 
mittee (Which does not supersede the 
executive committee of the Palestine 
Liberation Oiganisatbn but complements 
it) is to put the ten main groups under 
one management, thus tying them to a 
common policy and prevenjdng outbid¬ 
ding. Its 27 members comprise the is 
members of the executive committee 
include four representatives from Fatah 
and three from the Syrian resistance, 
group, Saiqa, but none from the Popular 
Front) plus 15 new members, including 
one representative from each of the ten 
commando groups. New groups will be 
discounted by making entrance qualifica¬ 
tions stringent. Working together inside 
the committee may set in motion a 
tendency towards a meigei** 

The twe sort of momentum win be 
created, it is hoj^, by the now military 
command council that will ivplaoe the 
Armed Struggle Command. Its function 
U not only to co-ordinate activities but 
also to plan and direct opeiyttions, Tcaitiw 
i^ is up he unified. ^ important innova- 
fion creation w 

will qAmate under fimfi oommuiden » 
chyeen hy the '' 

.. ‘ Whgit die' the Mesljnil^^ ? 

A realiiation timt this 
m temis more precise 
itself a new 

defined AePileitiiiiati 

struggle as *'tne Mlecation of Palestusb, 
in its entirety for the cbespstn^^jm 
it (4 all its citizem with equal" and 
obligations, within the hopm of &e Arab 
natbn for unity and progress.** The 
asscnAly then went on to study the 
concept of the state it hopes one day to 
set up. 


South Africa 

Exporting an irnage 

FROM-OUR SOOTH AFRICA 
CORRteRC^oeNT 

. ' ‘ ‘ 'V* s , 

Not. since the heyday of Fieid-M^iyhal^ 
.Smuu has South Africa ha4r^ pripl# 
inints^r who tmvelled. The Natibnaj|i|^ 
party was suspicious of Smuts’s icosmopoli^ 
tan spirit, ^nd after it came to power in . 
1948 ibi lebdei^ in 

and Oape tTp^ kmpii^ the home> fims 
of AfrOmner nationaKsm burning. Dr 
Malan went to a Commonwealth prime 
minister's conference in London in 1953 , 
Mr Strijdom went in 1955 , and Dr Ver- 
woerd in 1961 when South African mem¬ 
bership ended. Apart from that, nothing. 
In nearly a quaiter ^pf a century ^ no 
Nationalist prime minister even crdssj^ 
the Limpopo to Rhodesia. 

Then suddenly Mr Vorster broke ^the 
pattern. He went to Malawi, then 
Rhodesia, home for a week, then off on 
a tour continental Europe ^at has 
already taken in Portugal, Spain and 
France, will include Switzerland and may 
add West Germany, Belgium and perhaps 
Britain too. In a fortnight Mr Vorster 
has thus l>ecoine the most widely travel¬ 
led Nationalist prime minister in histpiy ; 
and there is talk of tpurs to: Atistlillia, 
New Zealand aitel South ittneridi^ 

Why :llus<"'c|Mi%e ? 
feasons i pcdiiM, econoxmd 
tic. is 

unt Mli^ froih the Ap^l 

general ^mions a# the first Nationalist 
prime minislii^^to los^ ground since i 9 || 8 * 
Nine seats tost , ^ ^Supposition 
United parly, anti Ifgfioiiiimt majorities 
were cut oyeralK It may little 

encmgh to outsiders, lus^nkjority of 
117 in a House of Assanbly of 167 is still 
overwhelming. But within a pltrty and a 
people who place such high store on 
victory and invincibility, it is a nasty 
stigma. 

The efficient Nationalist party electoral 
machine has reported to Mr Vorster that 
it was a too rigid and authoritarian image 
that cost him votes in April. Mr Vorster 
was over-reacting to the threat of the 
breakaway of his right-wing verkramptes 
at a i^me^hen South Africa,'-under the 
influence <4 its rapid industrial expan- 
sbiii'f fwas in the mood for grmter 
fltotSiflity. So,now, with the verkramptes 
lal# dmea^ Vorster is trying to 
pro|^ 0 ,,nrsw\ A>^d he mUst do so 
quickly. Provjiicial emtions in Sq>tem- 
her wm nmMt a . new trial of strength. 

If the xJniind paity, grown flabby oyer ^ 
flie ycM hiif tow coming alive with new 
hent^. follow up its April successes 
amt'the Natiomilists suffer furdier set¬ 
backs, Mr Vorster could be in trouble- 
even to the extent of losing his premier¬ 
ship. His travels are therefore an urgent 
exercise in new image-making. 

On the economic front, Mr Vortter is 
pursuing two pai^ular SoUdt African 
interests on this trip. The first is to lobby 


Vamat goes taaking for friands 

for associate membership of the Eurt^mn 
Economic Community. Prospective British 
menibenhip of the EEC makes 
this a matter of urgency, since Brita'in is 
South Africa’s main trading partner, 
taking 34 per cent of its total exports. 
And with gold a dwindling asset, South 
Africa needs to increase its exports to 
avoid a serious balance of payments crisis. 
Second, Mr Vorster will he trying to 
counteract black African pressures for 
the withdrawal of European involvement 
in the Cabora Bassa hydroelectric pro¬ 
ject that South Africa it planning jointly 
,,wUh the Portuguese territory of Mozam- 
b^e. 

' Diplomatically, South Africa is trying 
to break away from the old policy of 
shrinkb^ into isolation as world hostility 
|D apdWheid increases. The idea now is 
to initiate a more “ outward-looking *’ 
policy, which means moving out to engage 
in a dialogue with other governments on 
their own ground. Pretoria attaches impor¬ 
tance to oeing able to establish better 
relations with black African states 
on the assumption that this will make it 
easier for west European countries to be 
seen on friendly terms with South Africa. 
Hence the trip to Malawi. South Africa 
is trying, too, to establish contacts with 
some of the states of French-speaking 
Africa that can see obvious economic 
advantages in ma^ng friends with this 
rich southern state. 

This aspect of Mr Vorster’s trip boils 
down to.a public relations exercise headed 
by the prime minister. While the trip as a 
has b^n generally welcomed in 
Soutn Africa, the value of this particular 
part of it has been questionecl in some 
t^position quarters. If South Africa’s 
image is ireally to be improved, several 
English-lan^age newspapers are saying, 
then what is needed is not so much an 
** outward-looking ” policy as a searching 
look inwards. The removal of some of 
the harsher aspects of apartheid would 
do more good than ten tours by the prime 
minister. But so far there are no signs of 
the new spirit of flexibility producng any 
modifications of policy at home. 
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wide range of commercial and financial calculators offers 
the noiselessness of electronics, plus a choice in computing 
and memory capacity. And features such as round-off and 
algebraic capability. 
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and ca^ry the 
remainder. 

Want instant answers from a calculator 
you can pick up and carry with 
you? That takes up no more 
space than a telephone? 
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Southern arithmetic 


Washington. DC 


The liberal Republicans, both inside and^ 
outside the Nixon Administration; who 
predicted privately that Mr George 
Wallace’s victory in the election for 
Governor of Alabama well induce 

President Nixon to abah^n his southern 
strategy were again betraying their 
ignorance of what Mr Nixon and bis 
political manager, the Attorney General, 
Mr Mitche'll, are up to. The southern 
strategy directed by Mr Mitchell is 
irrevocable. Whatever happened to Mr 
Wallace, there was not the .slightest doubt 
that Mr Nixon would continue to pursue 
the Wallace voters of 1968, heavily con¬ 
centrated in the South, in order to build 
a new Republican majority. Nor was there 
a practical alternative toward the left for 
Mr Nixon, with the blacks and the stu¬ 
dents lost to him beyond any recall. 

Thus, the events in the week following 
Mr Wallace’s victoiy were intended to 
placate the South. The Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare accepted 
a plan, which had previously been 
rejected, for racial integration in Colum¬ 
bia, S(^uth Caixilina, which seems likely to 
have the result in fact of preserving wide¬ 
spread segregation in that city’s schools. 
Mr Mitchell pulled the rug from under 
his Assistant Attorney General for Civil 
Rights, Mr Jerris Leonard, never accusi^ 
of being a zealot for integration, in 
refusing to release Mr Leonard’s analy¬ 
sis of school districts in the deep South 
which have still not complied with deseg¬ 
regation orders. The abrupt departure of 
the harassed Mr Robert Finch as Secre¬ 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare 


was probably coincidental, but, it,meant 
that the Administration o^icual most 
detested in the South Was demoted In the 
Wake of the Wallace victory. ^" 

It wquid all have been incomparably 
easier had Mr Wallace been H^eated in 
the Alabama Democratic primary by the 
.HlepubUcan-backed Governor, Mr Albeit 
l^wer, and thereby deported into political 
limbo. The ebullient Governor of Louisi¬ 
ana, Mr John McKeithen, waiting in the 
wings as the South’s presidential candidate 
if Mr Wallace had fallen, would have 
been no challenge at all to Mr Nixon. 
With Mr WaJlace eliminated, Vice Presi¬ 
dent Agnew would then have been by 
far the most popular politician in the 
South, certainly strong enough to push 
Mr Nixon through to victory all over the 
re^on in 1972. 

The fact that Mr Wallace, instead, is 
alive and well in Alabama merely makes 
life a bit more difficult, in the opinion 
of the White House. Mr Nixon’s poliUcal 
strategists rightly view Mr Wallace’s vic¬ 
tory as a minimal performance under 
optimum conditions. Running in his home 
state* Mt- Wallace was very nearly 
defeated. The fa^t that his blatantly raci.st 
campaign was adequate to bring him vic¬ 
tory is less important in the long run than 
the likelihood ibat it would probably not 
have worked anywhere else in the South 
^except fqr Mississippi and Louisiana. 
Everywhere'except in these deep .southern 
States, there is a grudging realisation that 
some kind of integration 'is inevitable. 
Consequently, there is not likely to be 
much appeal in Mr Wallace’s latest chal¬ 


lenge to Mr Nixon on the schools. The 
President probably maintain his 

continuing on 
his coUM,^^i t^ with illegality by 

dowingidewn the pace of desegregation. 

The proof is in the present political 
picture in the South. If Mr Nixon were 
to face Mr Wallace and any Democrat in 
a presidential contest today, southern 
politicians generally believe, he would get 
more electoral votes from the region than 
he did .in 1968. Mr Wallace talks of con¬ 
centrating on the South in 1972 to win 
more etetoral votes fecUn that region 
mther #ta]i dissipating his efforts, as he 
did in 1968, on attempts to swell his popu¬ 
lar vote from the northern states. But 
today Mr Wallace could probably win no 
mom than the three intractable deep 
southern states of Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana. The other two states which 
went to him in 1968, Arkansas and 
Georgia, would probably be won by Mr 
Nixon. Texas became the only state of 
the old confederacy to be carried by Mr 
Humphrey in 1968 when the anti-Demo- 
cratic vote was divided between Mr Nixon 
and Mr Wallace, but Mr Wallace’s 
strength has subsided so dramatically 
there that Texas would almost surely be 
carried by Mr Nixon now. 

TPhese perspectives may be partly 
attributable to the Nixon-Mitchell 
southern strategy but the steady though 
unspectacular rise of Republicanism in 
the South has more to do with it. Liberal 
and even moderate Democrats in the 
South are particularly susceptible to 
Republican attack, though occasionally 
a quite conservative Democrat, such as 
Governor Preston Smith of Texas, is vul¬ 
nerable. Although rising unemployment 
may cripple Republican prospects in this 
region as elsewhere, there is now an excel-/ 
lent chance that the 1970 elections may 
bring the Republicans the Governorship, 
of Texas and Senate seats from Tennessc^^, 
and Florida ; their chances in the 
nor’s race in Georgia and the Seiuiti; .icdn-. 
test in Texas are only slightly ten gqiod/ 

Contrary td the claims of some«|^mi ’ 
Republicans, th<^ continued 
inroads on the South are coming 
a commensurate loss of support Ih , 
North. The Nixon-Mitchell southeW' 
strategy is really a national; conservative 
strategy ; the tough talk by Mr Agnew 
and indifference to the demands of 
blacks and of students appeal equally to 
the southern white and to the northern 
working man (unless the recession throws 
him out of work and back to the Demo¬ 
cratic party). TTie polarisation inherent 
in the strategy may be a national disaster 
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plant. After all your problems are unique. 
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sorts of industries. As contractors to people like 
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they’re handling complex industrial processes every day. 
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Western Eurepe's areas have 

an enchanting amount of buying power, and 
competition fbi* It Is fierce^ The overseas firms 
who have moved thely distribution or production 
centres light into the market are the wise ones: 
they can meet demand fast and counter local 
competition on Its own ground. Thousands of 
firms have set up operations In Holland, close 
to Rotterdam/Europoort Because Rotterdam/ 
Europdort is In the middle of the market Because 
Hutchmen, who transport most of Europe's 
goods, know how to keep things moving. Because 
you cAn manipulate goods piost any way you 
Mice* anywhere In Rotterdatn/Enropoort or the 
country, without being frustrated by customs. 
Or establish a plant - Rotterdam/Europoort Is 
a ma}or Industrial conglomeration. All told, It's 
the’worlds busiest harbour, and light where It 
ought to Im. Maybe right where you ought to 
be, too. Write the Rotterdam Municipal Port 
Management for knowledgeable advice. 
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but, in terms of hard votes, it is working. 

Where the President and his Attorney 
General have experienced trouble these 
past 17 months and undoubtedly will find 
more is in matching governmental action 
to the strategy. Partly because instinctively 
he shies away from overt racism and 
partly because influential Republican 
legislators (including Mr Scott, the party’s 
leader in the Senate) would never stand 
for it, Mr Nixon has never really spelled 
out the go-^low policy on school desegre¬ 
gation that is needed for the strategy to 
work perfectly. 

The resulting ambiguity of the Presi¬ 
dent’s approach has led to constant 
infighting within the Administration over 
these issues, with Mr Mitchell more often 
than not confronting Mr Finch in the 
showdown. In such confrontations, 
southern Republican politicians have lob¬ 
bied ceaselessly and successfully with the 
White House on Mr Mitchell’s side. 

It is predictable that Mr Finch’s suc¬ 
cessor, Mr Elliot Richardson, who j>er- 
formcd splendidly as Under Secretary of 
State, will not follow his example of 
crawling out on lilieral limbs, so that Mr 
Mitchell can saw them off. But implemen- 
taiion of the southern strategy may be 
more difficult with Mr Richardson at 
HEW than with Mr Finch. More experi¬ 
enced, tougher and cooler than his 
unhappy predecessor, Mr Richardson will 
l>e less willing to yield to Mr Mitchell 
and the White House staff when he thinks 
that the tattered old Republican devotion 
to Negro rights is in still greater jeopardy. 

Whatever happens in Washington, how¬ 
ever, will not change Mr Agnew's cease- 
le.ss missionary work in the South on 
behalf of the southern strategy as a matter 
of nece.ssity. A recent Harris poll gives Mr 
Nixon a national edge over Senator 
Edmund Muskie, currently the leading 
Democrat, only because of a wide edge 
in the South; No amount of sentimentality 
about his party^s Lincolnian tradition and 
no amount of vigorous defence of that 
tradition by Mr Richardson will change 
the hard political arithmetic and its 
importance to Mr Nixon’s future. 


Tonkin again? 


President Nixon called the Camlx)dian 
foray the greatest military success of the 
war when he spoke on television ten 
days ago and even some bitter critics 
of the Cambodian adventure are now 
conceding that it has provided some 
short-term benefits. Mr Nixon argued 
that the operation had saved American 
livest in Vietnam, had won “precious 
time ” for the South Vietnamese to pre¬ 
pare themselves to carry the burden of 
the war and had insured that the United 
States could continue to withdraw its 
troops from Vietnam according to' the 
schedule laid down by the President at 
the end of April, Of the 150,000 to be 
brought home by mid-1971, 5 o,(kx> will 
be back by October ‘15th, conveniently 


just before the congressional elections. 

I'he President is wdl aware of 
need to rally .support for an initiative 
which has created bitter new divisions 
in the country. But what probably deters 
mined the timing of Mr Nixon's 
broadcast was the crucial vote, .scheduled 
to take place in the Senate on Thursday, 
on the Cooper-Church amendment to 
the Foreign Military Sales Bill. The 
amendment, moderate by comparison 
with some others, would cut-off funds 
for retaining American troops in 
Cambodia without prior congressional 
a.ssent after June 50th—the date when 
the President has promised that all of 
them w'ill be out. It would also pro- 
hilht the use of American advisers in 
Clambodia, air combat support for the 
troops of other countries fighting there 
and financial aid to help them to supply 
the Cambodian government with militarj* 
advi.scrs and other assistance. 

lentil recently the President has turned 
a deaf ear to pleas for an accommodation 
from Republican leaders in the Senate. 
But now he has |)ersonaIly and publicly 
endorsed the Byrd amendment to the 
amendment ; it was this which was to be 
voted on this week. The Byrd amend¬ 
ment would allow the President to take 
any action which he considers nece.ssary 
to protect the safety of America’s forces 
and to speed their withdrawal from 
Vietnam ; congressional agreement would 
not lie required. This exception would 
gut the Cooper-Church amendment 
although the prohibition on forms of aid 
not involving American troops would 
remain. Senator Mansfield, the Demo¬ 
cratic leader, .said disgustedly that it 
would be the Tonkin (Julf Resolution 
all over again : this was the measure 
which gave President Johnson a free 
hand in South-east Asia. 

Since tlie agreement of the House of 
Representatives to any of these amend¬ 
ments is neces-sarv" and is not likely to 
he forthcoming for the unadulterated 
Cooper-Church measure—the battle is 


primarily p.sycholc»giraK Even so it is:jRUt> 
pleasant for Senators to seem to ^ 
restricting the President’s powers, to safe¬ 
guard American servicemen in the fields 
And. the Senate had to vote just after a 
presidential study-group, comprised 
aliiiost entirely of supporter^ of the 
President's policy, returned from a. four- 
day stay in South-east Asia, full of all 
that had ^been achieved there. 


Cabinet changes 


At last Mr Robert Finch has, been 
released from the he^t pf the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare- 
President Nixon has brought his close 
friend and associate in many , political 
campaigns into his own immediate circle 
within the White.House. This, Mf Nixon’s 
first Cabinet reshuffle, was followed ^ickly 
by another very similar one. Mr Ueor^ 
Shultz, who h^s been more successful in 
his job as head of the Department of 
[.ahour than ,has Mr Finch in bis, is 
going to the White House to lead tht 
new office of Management and thc.Budi- 
get, being succeeded- by his deputy. Mr 
^lultz will keep his Cabinet rank and 
the Budget itself will be in the charge 
of Mr Ca.s]:>ar Weinberger; a Californian 
who lias just arranged a-much needed 
reorpnisation at the Federal Trade Com* 
mission. Mr ■ Shultz i.s a professor and 
Mr Weinberger a lawyer, but d^e Presi¬ 
dent claims that tlie changes wiH bring 
“ real businessmen to tlie highest level 
of government “—a hit perhaps at Mf 
Mayo, the present Director of the Budget. 

Mr Finch is to be .an adviser on donw* 
tic, and sometime.s foreign, affairs. Now 
that he is closer to the presidential ear Mr; 
Finch may be able to reassert some of his 
old influence on his fellow Californian 
and may be a more effective cOanter<p. 
balance fo the con.servatism of Mr John 
Mitchell, the Attorney General, ana^ oC 
Vice Pre.sident Agnew tlian he has been 
while at HEW. But Mr Finch’s exact 
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position within the hierarchy remains 
uncertain, ^ 

The move to the White ^fiouse is no 
step up for Mr Finch, who earlier this 
year had hoped to escape from HEW 
to run for a Senate seat in California. 
But the White House is prohahly pre¬ 
ferable to a department which is excep¬ 
tionally difficult at the best of times. 
HEW employs some 100,000 jjeople, 
administers diflFerent programmes 

and has to deal with the most pressing 
and controversial domestic problems—and 
all this at a time of severe shortage of 
government money. Mr Finch, however, 
appears to have had more trouble than 
most .in handling the ranibling empire, 
caught as he was in an uncomfortable 
and nearly impossible position between 
the liberals and conservatives wiiliin 
the Administration. Crisis followed 
crisis with Mr Finch sacrificing people 
and policies under pressure from the 
con.servative wing and suffering regular 
defeats, especially on racial integration 
in the schools, at the hands of Mr 
Mitchell, a more recent and noW 
seemingly a more infiiiential friend of tjie 
President’s. Attacks also came from 
within the department, most recently for 
Mr F'inch’s support of President Nixon’s 
Cambodian policy. 

What seems to have prf)ved equally 
damaging to Mr Finch is that adminis¬ 
tration—an almost essential qualification 
in a department of the size and complexity 
of HEW—is not his stronge.st field. He 
is known to be cautious almost to the 
fxunt of indecision. He has had consider¬ 
able staff clifficultie.s, wjtli three key men 
leaving on the health side in recent weeks. 
And no .sooner had he gone to the Wlrite 
House than Ins Clommissioner of Educa¬ 
tion, Dr James Alien, an outspoken critic 
of the Cambodian operations, was dis- 
ini.'^.sed after weeks of rumours that he 
was for it. 

Revolts against the Administratiem’s 
policies have been simmering and there 
have been exhausting wrangles over 
appointments partly because it lias been 
hard jto find suitable Republicans. 
R^^ntly Mr Finch was severely censured 
by lad^nator for preparing and pre.senting 
the . Administration’s imjxirtant welfare 
reform hill inadequately. On. top of this 
long* list of difficulties—mayl.)e l>ecause 
of them—^Mr Finch has been ill. 

In removing Mr Finch, from HEW 
President NFijion has done mort than help 
a fnetid and relieve a tense .situation. He 
has aho chosen an able succesktc in Mr 
Elliot Richardson, a political nihi^mte 
and a first class administiator. Mr 
Richardson past amrience of the 
sort of jprphlems that will confront him, 
gained while hft,Asslstn^t Secretary 
of HEW under President Eis^hpiycr and 
when lie viras Liecitedant Gkiiverihor And 
then Attorney General of 
Mr Richardacm com^ 

D^rtment .'where hc';': .proved.;;; iijiV,- 
inyehtfihle Under Sei^far^,; What miity 
be k blessing for HEW' ts sad ftai# ;for fhe' 
State Department. 


Business brakes 


As the economy cootinues to soften, busi¬ 
nessmen have reconsidered their plans to 
expand and invest in new equipment. The 
Department of Commerce and the Securi¬ 
ties & Exchange Commission, in a joint 
report last week, estimated the rise in 
Imsiness investment in 1970 at 7.B per 
cent, to $81.4 billion. Only two months 
ago the two government agencies put 
expansion this year at 9.8 per cent. Last 
year business spending grew at a rate of 
11.5 per cent and the reduction is wel¬ 
come news to an Administration all too 
conscious that its efforts to fight inflation 
have, .so far, borne little visible fruit. 

Even so, a rate of growth of 7.8 per 
cent remains high ; in 1968 capital spend¬ 
ing rose by only 1^.9 per cent. Those who 
fear a .serious recession can take comfort 
in the thought that bu.siness is still 
expanding at a fair clip. But in fact tlie 
figure may be too optimistic. Often busi¬ 
nessmen spend less than they hope to. 
The first quarter of 1970 provides an 
exanijile : capital spending only inched 
up to $78.2 billion (at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate) from $77.8 billion in 
the last quarter of 1969. If the recession 
label is pinned officially on the economy, 
as it may soon be, the 3 per cent increases 
scheduled for the second and third 
quarters of 1970 (hardly any growth in 
capital investment is predicted for the 
fourth quarter) may be pared again. 

Virtually all the reduction in expected 
spending is in the field of manufacturing 
where there is most flexibility. Non-manu¬ 
facturing firms—providers of electric 
power, communications and air trans¬ 
port—have little choice but to continue 
expanding to meet the demand for their 
products and .services. Among the manu¬ 
facturers, makers of machinery and 
chemicals and processors of non-ferrous 
metab expect to expand at an increas¬ 
ing rate throughout the year. But manu¬ 
facturers of motor cars, aircraft, textiles 
and rubber will be reducing their out-' 
lays in both the first and second halves 
of the year. 

Their pessimism is reflected . in the 
figures for unemployment, which rose to 
5 per cent of the labour force in May. 

WW IS OUT OF WORK 
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But for machine operators it went up to 
6.7 per cent and for non-farm labourers 
to 9.1. Both hours worked and overtime 
are^ falling. Ixi May, 1970, nearly 1.7 
million people were unemployed b^ause 
they had been laid compared with 
about 90o,poo a year earlkr. Mmty dfBcials 
rejoice because all this suggests that the 
lioarding of labour is coining to an end ; 
productivity should now rise and this 
should help to stabilise prices. But to 
achieve this die Administration has had to 
allow unemployment to go up to a figure 
which is unacceptable to many people. 


Hubert recycled 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Mr Hubert Humphrey, who in 27 years 
has never stopped running for office, is off 
the mark again, to nobody’s surprise. This 
time he Is .standing for the Senate, -to 
which lie was first effected in 1948 ; the 
.seat which he is seeking is the one being 
vacated by his fellow Minneisotan and 
fellow Democrat, Senator Eugene 
McCarthy. The former Vice Prcs-idenl’s 
presidential hid in 1968 was weakened 
l)y Senator McCarthy’s campaign against 
the war and the “ old politics." But this 
time Mr Humphrey has a heartening 
lead in hi.s native state, both in his own 
private polls and in that conducted by the 
influential Minneapolis Tribune. 

7 ’he Tribune poll gives him a margin 
of 54 to 37 over his Republican oppionent, 
48-year-old Representative Clark Mac- 
(rregor, a young fogy from an affluent 
suburf)an district w'ho is running with the 
personal ble.ssing of President Nixon’s 
conseivative Attorney Cleneral, Mr John 
Mitchdl, Neverthele.ss, proniinenl Demo¬ 
crats fear tliat Mr MacGregor, as tireless 
as Mr Humphrey and younger than hc is, 
will prove a strong candidate with a full 
war chest and that the former Vice 
President—“ old hat Hufjert "—may 
provide an easy target. Clearly, while a 
i»ig win could make Mr Humphrey a ve^ 
live prospect for the White House again 
in 1972, especially with the Senate as a 
daily platform, ,a small victory would 
revive the image of the also-ran in the 
i960 presidential preliminaries and of the 
lo.scr (if only by a f^w votes) in 1968. 

Even before Hubert, as he is known to 
everyone, completed his professorial 
duties at the local universities this month, 
he was proclaiming not an old, nor a new, 
hut a recyc'led ” Hubert, an allusion to 
the ecologisU* demand that makers of soft 
drinks and, l^eer use glass bottles, which 
can be recycled for future use, instead of 
litter-creating tins. Primarily he is running 
not agj^nst Mr MacOr^or, but against 
the I^on Administretioiv of whi^ he 

has become increasingly critical in his 
veibpse, prairie populist style. 

Fr^ from strait ^ jacket of the 
Vietnam war wliic^ he wore as Pfesident 
Johnson’s number two, Mr Humphrey i* 
speaking out against the Cambodian 
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On the grid at Anglesey 


In Grand Prix racing and in business world_A winner for Britain. U K. balance of payments. 

only dedication and skill will yield the The Anglesey joint venture, in which A major ingot supplier to Britain, 
winning streak. Kaiser Aluminium is a participant with Kaiser also participates in the newly 

That's why a special team of Kaiser Rio Tinto-Zihc and British Insulated organised Alcan Booth Industries group 

Aluminium technicians at Holyhead. Callender's Cables, will provide 100.000 in the U,K., and has wholly-owned or 

Wales, are putting years of woildwide tons of aluminium a year. That's 20 per affiliate ^operations on five continents, 

experience and care Into the erection of cent of Britain's booming aluminium Kaiser is the world's fourth largest in»- 

a new primary aluminium smeltei for requirements. It will assure Kaiser's com- tegrated aluminium producer and the 

Anglesey Aluminium Ltd. to make It the mercial clients of ,a close long-term mgst diversified. Sales approach £386 

most advanced and efficient in the source of supply, and strengthen the million and earnings top £25 million. 


Creators in the New Age of Akiminiurh 
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The 

traveltNict’™^^ 

In 31 mere 134* by 74* by 5* of 
luxurious pigSskin, Asprey neatly stovy 
all the dressing accessories the 
twentieth cer^^ury executive cdn 
possibly need; 

! Case contains tyyo ivory backed 
hairttfOshea, clothes brush, two toilet 


water bottles mounted m ivory and 
silver, ivory shoehorn, comb, nailfiie.- 
scissors, mirror end bottle opener. 

I^'ull-but drawer cpn^ai,ns nailbrush, 
shavirig accessories and elf the items a. 
travelling man requires. (Above right) , '■ 

Complete; £1 7*6. 

Asprey Si Company Ltcl, 165/169 New Bdnd St, 
London. W1Y OAR. Teirpi-49a,e767-and at ' 
Asprey and Birch aCSydon, 1B3 Fenchufch 
Street. E.C.3. 


A 


rey 

fc>r thwart of giving 


International Banking and Pinande -r* from Zurich 


Swiss Credit Bank 
Schweizorische Kreditanstalt 

Established 1856 




Whatever commercial banking sarvicea you naacl. 
wa will look after your intarasts. 

Head Office in Zurich — 74 other branches in Switzerland. New York branch. 
Agencies in London, Beirut, Hong Kong, Buenos Aires, Los Angeles, Mexico, 
Melbourne end Rio de Janeiro. Affiliated companies in New York, Montreal, 
Nassau (Bahamas). 

Correspondents throughout the world., 

Cephai and Reserves, Swiss Frapcs 1,170,000,000. . 

m j'... 

. Plnterhltionai Representiitive: (Swftge I. WHIiamson 
/AB/WMdtifgWe. London, E.C.2. Tel: 01-638 0668/9 - ' 

Cr^ilicSIf SiilsM—the right partner 
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Humphre/s Hnai ex9m papers 


adventure. But he sees the old bread and 
butter and jam questions, notably 
unemployment and inBation, as his main 
concern. He has accused the Administra¬ 
tion of causiing a “ fiill-blo>vh, painful and 
needless recession and says that Mr 
Nixon can no longer blame h:s predecessor 
for his troubles. 

Mr MacGregor’s most telling argument 
is that Mr Humphrey wants the Senate 
only as a stepping-stone to the White 
House. The former Vice President’s 
wordy disclaimer boils down t) a declara¬ 
tion that he is doing nothing to secure a 
presidential nomination, but tint he could 
i)e conscripted. But in private Mr Hum¬ 
phrey give.s the impression tint, at the 
age of 59, he accepts, without bitterness, 
that he is now unlikely ever o become 
President. In truth the Senate vnuld be a 
great consolation. It is his real tome and 
he loves it. 

His main problem at present, bough it 
is a minor one, is gearing himsel' down to 
the <level of state politics ; it isen years 
since he ran a pureily state race.In spite 
of his strategy of emphasising th present 
recession, readied Hubert is as otimistic 
as ever, convinced that fears of sdial and 
racial polarisation are exaggeratd, that 
today’s young people are basially as 
wholesome asnn 'his salad days ad that, 
if this is not the best of all possibleworlds, 
he can make it better. 


EIU Quirt»rly Economic Rovlow Sorvico 
Evtry quaitor, 92 rovlmvf oovor 140 countot 

Arabian Poninsulq 
and Jordan 

Peace comies to YEMEN as Inaurre^on 
flarM in MUSCAT AND OMAN. Thi 
ElU'a latest quarterly raviaw of the' 
Arabian Peninsula and Jordan satsia 
area's devaiopmant alforta against ^ 
shifting political background. Major 
topics discussed Induda the Saudi 
attitude to Tapllna's doaura, growtt 
proapacta In the GULF STAnTES and' 
JOItOAN'S continuing import boomJ 

An annual aubaoription to ona raviaw 
laauaa and an Annual Supplamant) la CIO 
(uasas). Air mall poatas# aictra. aingla cop 
SO/- (Ua$0) aaeti. 

Dataila frara : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LToj 
Spanoar Houaa 27 St, Jamaa'a Place 
London SWi Tal. 01-4as 4711 Ext 27 
60 Eaat ASltd Straat New York NY 10017 
Tol, 212 487-6800 
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The codtractk l«t last week, valued atAdminiitnifions __ __ __ 

neariy‘$i.8 binionr to the North Aitics^ican'' Coutd. serve a usefu} Purpose future 
Rockwell Corporation Even if the jtf-j 

Etectric Cbmpany da not mean, ‘^sc storms it may be gr6«i^ 

America’s wntroverdal acjVanced strategic■ arms limitation ™ 

strategic aircraft, now knen^ simply ^as* Russians, should these havef^V sueceirf; 
the B-1,is about to take off. The Ctih* Nteamphile* however, thpdjii^idon .l;a 
tr^c^ dre merely for. design and launch the bomber is anotfilr 



^ybe^ff the air force allowed them and 
if Congress^ pmvidefS the money. 

The estimated cost of a force of 200 
to 4250 of these bombens , is ^bout 
$13 billion. The amount requested fof 
B-i this year is only $ioo mijllibn but 
even this may look like too much to the . 
Senate, where criticism of defeiKe con* 
tracts IS constantly becoming sharper. 
There are hints, too, that the next instal¬ 
ment may look like too much to the 
Secretary of Defence, Mr Laird. He has 
already warned his service colleagues that 
next year’s defence spending will have to 
be curtailed severely if room is to be 
found for higher pay for servicemen, 
essential if a volunteer army is to replace 
conscription, without increasing the mili¬ 
tary budget as a whole. 

In the meantime, however, the fact 
that a development contract has been 
awarded at all is a major victory for the 
air force over the theory, propagated 
by the McNamara efficiency experts 
during the Democratic Administration, 
that special aircraft tailored for special 
jobs were an unnecessary extravagance. 
The unfortunate F-iii, still grounded 
because of flaws in its wings, was sup¬ 
posed to be an all-purpose design, 
adaptable for use by the navy or as a 
bomber. Presumably its troubles with the 
F-iii were one reason why the General 
Dynamics Corporation did not get the con¬ 
tract for the B-i, also a supersonic, swing¬ 
wing aircraft, with a range of at least 
6,000 miles, designed for krw-level l>omb- 
ing raids. A second bidder, the Boeing 
Company, has never built such an aircraft, 
although it is working on one—the com¬ 
mercial supersonic transport. So that left 
North American. 

The company needed the contract 
even more than did the other bidders, 
because it has no work at present outside 
of the space field and that—on the 
Apollo mc^ules and the Saturn engine— 
has almost run out. North American’s 
labour force has been halved, to about 
50,000, in the past four years and the 
new contract should add 15,000 j(>b.s at 
the company’s own plants in southern 
California, a region very dependent on 
aerospace work, and j^rhaps another 
50,000 at subcontractors’ plants. In fact 
it has been suggested that North Ameri¬ 
can got the contract for this reason rather 
than b^auoe it submitt^ t;he best bid. 
The air force has naturally .denied this 
hut Congress will want to know more. 


Gradual#® p#ic# 


: With a national autjience, hot iult admir* 
ing relations and friends, Ibokingt on, 
graduation cfremon^es at ^sdiobls arid 
colleges have taken on a nriw lea6e tif 
life and a new meaning this summer. For 
the graduating class of 1970 the end of 
the academic year has brought les.s of the 
usual gaiety, the staid old traditions and 
the customary sentimentality and inore 
of the new wave of political disent. ' 

In the wake of the May strikes proteot- 
ing against President ^ixbh’s policy in 
Cambodia and the killings at Kent and 
Jackson universities it was left to each 
university to decide how best to satisfy the 
angr>^ mood of its * sttidcnts for the re¬ 
mainder of the summer term^ Some 
administrations closed their colleges, can¬ 
celled all final examinations and festivities 
and posted degrees tu students whose 
work had been satisfactory throughout 
the year. Other colleges held examina¬ 
tions for those who wanted to take them, 
while some still insisted that they were 
compulsory. But at most colleges there was 
sonrie\form of graduation ceremony. 

In concessions to students the traditional 
dress of cap and gown was made optional 
at some colleges, white armbands or peace 
symbols or other unconventional demon¬ 
strations were permitted. At Princeton the 
$6 that would have been spent hiring a 
cap and gown is to go instead to help 
peace candidates in the November elec¬ 
tions, Symps^thetic and liberal speakers 
were invited to give the graduation address 
and in some instances students themselves 
had their say on the subjects near to their 
hearts—the environment, peace, human 
rights. Most members of President 
Nijton’s Administration, usually in great 
demand at this time of year^, either stayed 
away tactfully and probably wisely or were 
not invited. Mr Robert Finch has been 
one o»f die few to brave possible 
student anger, while the Vice President 
and the Secretary of Defence consider^, 
rightly, that they would be safe miU- 
Ury academies^ At some colics where 
students were not placated by the oflteiril 
gestures of good faith, th^ <10 

attend the forti^l ceremomeo knd 'riehl 
counter “ re^^tibtis,” 





flowers to the strains of folk songs and 
jazz rather than piugrammes to the 
usual patriotic strains. 

Whatever the variations violence, the 
one thing most feared, has been avoided 
and students have shown that they are 
trying to use, rather than to destroy, the 
** system.'" But if there are sighs of relief 
thfit the academic year is now over there 
can be small sense of satisfaction. With 
all the upheavals, the strikes and the 
destruction, little conventional work has 
been done during the last weeks of the 
summer term. Some students will now 
probably never complete their full 
courses. I'hls may delight those who hate 
examinations and those who believe that 
as much, if not more, can be learnt from 
direct politic^al activity as in the class 
room or lecture hall. Nevertheless there 
are ruinbling.s from both the academic 
and professional communities, as well as 
from some of the students themselves, that 
this sort of disruption for political ends 
undermines the whole process of learning 
and may have long term repercussions on 
educational standards and the integrity 
and independence of the university. 

Joining for security 

Nbw York 

The move among securities firms on Wall 
Street to join forces, in order to ease the 
financial pressures from which they are 
suffering and to achieve economies by 
increasing the scale of their operations, 
is now spreading to the country’s two 
‘ largest securities exchanges as well. The 
New York and American Stock Exchanges 
have announced plans to cohsolidate many 
Of their computer add other operational 
facilities for the benefit of ^th the 
bibkerage concerns who belong to the 
exchanges knd of the investing public. 
Over the years the two exchanges have 
j^lot^^ guanied their separate identities. 


Now for the first time they have agreed 
to pool some of their staff in efforts to 
consolidate their projects for automation. 
Some observers believe that this approach 
could, eventually lead to a merger of the 
exchanges themselves. 

Brokerage firms that have memberships 
on the larger, more prestigious New York 
Exchange are almost always represented 
at the junior American Exchange as well ; 
the latter tends to list smaller, less sea¬ 
soned compames than are traded on the 
big board. While some 600 finns thus have 
dual membership at the two exchanges, 
only a score of brokerage houses, located 
principally outside New York City, have 
seats on the American Exchange alone. 
Firms which belong to both pay dues and 
fees separately to each exchange. These 
assessments have been rising as the 
exchanges have expanded their .automa¬ 
tion systems. An advantage of the planned 
pooling is that member houses may be 
able to avo)id double outlays for additional 
automation gear to connect their offices 
with the exchanges. What is more they 
would probably l^nefit from economies of 
scale in the future because it is likely that 
the two exchanges will install more power¬ 
ful jointly-operated equipment. 

Economic considerations figure impor¬ 
tantly too in the industry’s need to pro¬ 
vide for broader insurance protection lest 
the failure of a firm should tie up a cus¬ 
tomer’s cash balances and securities that 
he has left at the firm. At present the 
New York Exchange has a special trust 
fund for this purpose but its maximum, 
$55 million in casl> and lines of bank 
credit, is no longer considered adeauate 
with the market falling as it has been 
recently. An industry-wide committee that 
has been studying the question of indem¬ 
nification is proposing that the securities 
industry set up its own private insurance 
company from which brokerage flitns 
would Iray policies to provide custbmer 
prbdhction.' ^ ■' , - ■■■I '' 
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All oveir. die cofuntry did ichools, 
and piivi^lm..wre behi^ forced to ailt 
for sAott 'xpanty, to ei6pe with inflatHm 
andv with die rising of students 

atiid to xndet ^ demddt for sopdsticai^ 

edu% 

The' a In 

the burden of local property taxes,' in 
spite of grants of money from the federal 
government to "ec^ualise” what is spent 
to educate a child m rich and poor com¬ 
munities. Siqce the middle of the igfips 
the voters i have grown increasiztgly 
,reluctant to authorise money, tp build new 
schools (boad issues finance about 80 per 
cent of thes^ costs) and last year 56 per 
cent of the money which the schools 
sought was ejenied. 

The crisis is at least recognised in 
most states. In New York a commission 


is studying'it; Illinois is forming a similar 
commissioi; Michigan tis about to try out 
its Govertpr’s plan for more state aid for 
education, Maine and Rhode Island are 
grappling,with new approaches to financ¬ 
ing the schools. Yet California, whose 
system of education has been famous, 
ha.s no sjudy underway and no plan for 
tackling fhe problem. 

Morc^er, last week Its voters turned 
down a patchwork scheme worked out by 
school eachers and local officials; both 
are drfermined that the state shall 
should^* more of the burden of financing 
the schl^ols and of public assistance which 
bears i heavily on local taxpayers. Pro¬ 
position 8 on the Californian ballot last 
week would have instructed the state to 
pay atjleast 50 per cent of all school costs 
(it now pays 35 per cent) and 90 per cent 
of thdeost of public assistance. The state, 
itself lard pressed for money, would have 
had D find an additional $t.i billion a 
year,iBut a successful opposition was put 
up bf the trade unions, by businessmen 
and by the Governor, Mr Reagan, who 
fearefl that his '* economy ” image would 
be r^red by the.need,^to imposf the 
heaviest taxes in all the state’s history. 

Tlfe rejection of iVopositioh "8 will 
havd the most immediate, effect in Los 
Angtks, where the settlement of a 
teacjiers’ strike which lasted five weeks 
wasj predicated on new money from the 
statf. Los^ Angeks has had to out its 
spemiitf on; education again and agai n. 
In April tbe budget was reduced for the 
foufth successive year., necessitating a 
shorter school,day, fewer athletic .activi>- 
ties and the elimination of 3,000 jobs. 
Co^itions have deteriorated so much 
thjfti the striking teachers attached more 
imi)ertance to smaller classes atid better 
teachirffi facilities then to their own pay 
clailm California as a whole is how 17 th 
in ^he amouht Spends on each pupil 
($ 7 po a yosw compared with,. $ 1,250 in 
New York) and it is 44 th in average 
sia^oldm 
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Where in the wodd will 
Havdcer Siddeley appear next? 


The edge of the Sahara.43*C in 
the shade-nyhat there is of it, 
Under the eand* tiionsands of 
tons of copper. 

Hawker Siddeley*s task- 
providing tiie power to win the 
copper the grudging desert 
Hawker Siddel^ Group has built 
and equipped power stations right 
round the world. The latest, now under 


construction at Akjoujt in Mauritania, 
demonstrates group power at work. 
One company in die ^oup providing 
the di^l engine^ another the 
electric alternators and switdhgear, 
another the control panels, yet another 
carrying out the actual construction. 

Where else in the world are our 
products turning up? In Canada, 
where an off-shore drilling rig is being 


constructed in our Halifax shipyard, 
hi the U.S., who’s the HSis a 
leader in business jet travel. 

In Australia, where our pr^ucts 
range horn aluminium boats 
to gumt mining equi|>moit 
This is an international group. 
Manufecturing in five continents. 
Selling worM-wkie. 

Making a world of difference. 


Mechanical, electrical and aerospace equipment with world-wide sales and servic 

HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 

18 St. James’s Square, London S.W.l,End]and 
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sportsman 


Our boffins at Barnsley are jolly good sports. 
You have to be when you're going to play tennis 
with a computer. In due course, when they've got 
the electronic memory serving and rallying like 
Tom Okker, they will feed in data about, say, a nei 
kind of racket string - and the brain will feed back 
exactly what the effect on the game will be. 

It's all in a day’s play for the Sports Companies 
of the Dunlop Group, which have been helping 
people enjoy their games more keenly since the 
days when gentlemen were expected to keep thei 
sleeves rolled down in the presence of tennis¬ 
playing ladies. 

Revolutionary golf clubs are our latest break¬ 
through. We took a scientific look into the whys 
and wherefores of golf club design, and discover¬ 
ed the technology had hardly changed since the 
era of old pros' shaving hickory shafts to give their 
clubs the right feel. 

Our chaps analysed the movement of the club 
head - it travels at 100 m.p.h. - balanced it against 
the shaft length, studied its 300 oscillations per min¬ 
ute, worked out everything but the thickness of the 
golfer's wrist. The result: Maxpower golf clubs. 

We make sure you'll get good games from all 
our sports equipment. Delicate plastic shuttlecocks 
are frozen and tested for impact resistance by 
smashing against a concrete slab in a refrigerated 
chamber at O^C. 

The testing of squash balls is different again. 
They work up a temperature of 50*C during a 
game because they cannot 'express' the energy of 
Jonah Banington’s - or any other player's - strokes 
with a tennis-like bounce, but store it as heat. 

In sport, as in everything, we like to know 
which way the ball bounces - and why. 





We have a job 
waiting for 
this young 
marketer. 

Working 
for you. 


He’ll have quite a choice. 

As marketers we come in all 
sizes, shapes and specialties. 

Some never call on you 
directly. They coordinate our 
transportation and distribution 
system.. .vital to marketing. 

Some do marketing research 
into our customers’ needs. And 
some keep you informed through 
marketing communications. 

Of course, the marketer whom 
you’re likeiy to see most often is the 
Esso Chemicai sales representative, 
if seliing were his oniy job, it would be 
easy. But he can also help you solve 
your product application probiems. 
More efficiently, more economically. 

Naturally, we see to it that he is 
technically oriented concerning the 
products we market. 

including our solvents, synthetic 
rubbers, plastics, hydrocarbon resins, 
corrosion-resistant coatings, and fibers 
And chemicai raw materials for 
adhesives, paints, packaging films, 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, 
detergents, fuels and lubricants. 

© Wilihetake 

your order? Sure. 

But that’s the 
last thing he does. 

_ instead of the 

■■■■■“■■ first. 



CHEMICALS 


From a worldwkfa family 
of cliomieal companies 
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ICFC 

news-report! 


A CORPORAre NEWSPLAN BRIEFING FOR THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


A record year 
for ICFC Group 

Over £130 million currently invested in 
2,000 British companies 



The Rt Hon. Lord Sheffield. GCB. GBMG 


The demand for services of the ICFC Group 
continued to be strong and resulted in record 
figures for 1969/70. 

The number of customers rose by over 200 and 
totalled 2,077 at the end of the year Nearly a 
quarter of these customers have balances 
outstanding of £10,000 or less, and two-thirds 
of thsm £60,000 or less, accounting for 16 per 
cent in all of the total advances outstanding. 
Gross advances of the Group including leasing 
and plant purchase were £27 3 million, an 
increase of 25 per cent over 1968/69. Repay¬ 
ment end realisations of £12-4 million were 
almost exactly the same as last year. 

New business transacted amounted to £28.6 
mHfion (£26*0 million^ and facilities on offer 
at the end of the year were £12.2 million 
(£10‘5 million). Over £1 million was invested 
in the Channel Islands in the first full year of 
operations. 

The growth of the Group's investment in high- 
technology projects through the medium of 
Technical Development Capital Limited con¬ 
tinued vigorously in the year under review, 
with an increeee in new investment from 
£1 ‘25 million in 1968/69 to £1 -8 million. 
Merger activity among our customers also 
continued at a high level with 86 mergers 
successfully completed^ and £2*2 million 
*nveated in support of them. Two public issues 
were made on behalf of cuetomere during the 
year; there would have been more if market 
conditions had been more favourable. 

Ship Mortgage Finance Company LImitad, 
^ich the Corporation had managed since 
1^64, became e eubeidiary in January 1970. 

Company, which was itself get up to pro- 
yide ppet«d#ivery finanee for ahlpownere, haa 
^ tiM three years administered the 
^wernment guarani^ loan acheme under 
ihipQWnwra can finance the building of 
aiihtt iny|( yeixiec«i fevotifiiMi lern^ 


Ship Mortgage will continue to provide 
finance in cases which do not qualify for the 
Government guaranteed loans but are within 
its terms of reference. It will in future however 
be more closely integrated with the Group's 
total service to the shipowner, which con¬ 
tinues to expand through the medium of Nile 
and Falkland Steamship Companies. 

For the first time a subsidiary of the Corpora¬ 
tion won a Queen's Award. This was Hudsweli 
Yates Development Limited, now Hudsweli 
Badger Limited, which has successfully 
developed a pipelaying machine of advanced 
design. Four customers of the Corporation also 
received Queen's Awards for Technological 
Innovation. A further six customers received 
awards for Export. 

It is gratifying to see that innovation and 
energetic export effort, which are typical of 
many smaller companies, are being recog¬ 
nised in this way. 

Widening of ICFC Services 

The mix in the business Of the Group is 
changing in response to the requirements of 
customers. This has led to a widening of the 
scope of its activities; for example, a greater 
proportion of the buelnees last year was 
accounted for by leased property and equip¬ 
ment, which is a relatively new field of 
activity for the Corporation. Again, the aub- 
ttantial rise in TOC buelnees demonstrates that 
this Company is playing a eigniflcent part in 
meeting the growing demand for finance for 
technological innovation In the UK. ICFC will 
continue to develop ite services and adapt its 
practice to nrieet the needs of the smaller com- 
pany aactor whicfi Itexiaia to serve. 

The affairs of this sector of Induttry wpre put in 
the public eye the appolmMem dutkip the 
yearby the Preeldent of the Board of Trade of a 
Committee of Inquiry on Small Firma (tha 


Bolton Committee). The General Manager, of 
ICFC, Mr. L. V. D. Tmdale, is a member of the 
Committee. 

Finance 

Following the £10 million debenture issue in 
January, 1969, tha Corporation raised a further 
£9-5 million in November by the issue of three 
short/medium dated unsecured loan stocks. 
These were destgnad principally for the pri¬ 
vate investor and the response from this sector 
was encouraging. Holdings number 7,760 of 
which two-thirds are in amounts of £1,000 or 
less. An issue was made in January in con¬ 
nection with the acquisition of Ship Mortgage 
Finance Company Limited and further small 
issues have been made since that time. 

The Future 

The main problem for ICFC continues to be 
the availability of resources. The difficulty of 
raising long-term finance in a period of 
historically high interest rates on terms which 
enable ICFC adequately to perform ite func¬ 
tion is obvious. The problem wee solved last 
year by the eucceseful issue of short and 
medium dated unsecured loan stocks. ICFC is 
sometimes told that it could resolve the pro¬ 
blem, at least in part, by sales of quoted in- 
vestmente. in principle it is the policy of the 
Board to realise these investments. But in 
practice the execution is limited by the size of 
the investment in individual companies, by 
undertakings which have been given in a hum- 
ber of cases ee to the disposal of shares and, 
of course, by market conditions. Methods of 
raising finance in the current year are under 
active consideration by the Board. 

1970/71 has opened strongly. I am confidant 
that the question of rasouroes can be eatis- 
factorily resolved and that the outlook is good 
for the continued progress in aft Group 
acdvitiea. 
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Financing innovation 


Technical Development Capital Limited wae estab¬ 
lished to provide venture capital for the commercial 
development of technological innovation. It backs 
the entrepreneur: the innovator who can make an 
idea into a business. TDC endeavours to improve 
the rate at which existing and new technical know¬ 
ledge is converted into viable products or 
processes. 

In 1969/70, its investment in technological in¬ 
novation increased 44% to £1.8 million. Many of its 
customers are small, relatively new companies. 
Some were formed only when TDC finance was 
made available. Others are established medium¬ 
sized groups. An individual is helped as readily as a 
quoted company, each case being treated entirely 
on Its merits. 

TOC is the largest independent organisation 
concerned exclusively with the commercial de¬ 
velopment of technological innovation operating 
in the U.K. Since its formation in 1962, it has 
accumulated considerable know-how in the art of 
putting an idea into practice, and has studied both 
successes and failures. This experience enables it 
to contribute advice at all stages, from the birth of 
the idea to its successful launch on the market. 
Moreover, if a separate company is not the best 
means of progress, TDC can often assist by intro¬ 
ducing the idea to established concerns with a view 
to them taking a manufacturing licence. 

Above all. once TDC is convinced that an idea is 
commercial, it will provide the cash resources 
which will cover the development of the project 
until it becomes an economic proposition. It will 
also support existing companies which wish to 
market or advance a technical project which origin¬ 
ated from their research and development, or from 
research work carried out in association with a 
university. 

No guarantees from the promoters ere sought, 
and so, if the project fails, there is no recourse to 
individuals. However, if the project succeeds, then 
TDC expects to participate in the rewards, and it 
therefore usually agrees to take a minority share in 
the equity of a company which it supports. An 
equity holding does dot mean that TDC expects to 
interfere, or In any way take over the management 
of the firm. It is accustomed to being a minority 
partner and remaining helpfully in the background. 
For further information, plaaaa contact 
Anthony Stavpna, Managar, Taehnioal 
Davalopmant Coital Umitad. Talaphona: 
01-628p694. 


Leasing iilant 


ICFC Leasing Umitad it a eomprehansiva ranting 
and purchasing sarvica for industripl plant 
, machinery and commercial vahid|M. An adviaofy 
sarvica is atio offiirad to compmles which era 


ICFC.whose shareholders are thi 
and medium companies and prov 


considering leasing as a sales aid. The aim of the 
service is to release capital tied up in machinery 
end other fixed assets end make it available for 
expansion. ICFC stresses that renting and leasing 
are supplementary to, and do not replace, the.more 
traditional methode of financing growth. 

Apart from the proviso that leasing arrange¬ 
ments are for a minimum of 3 years, other terms are 
tailored to suit the customer's requirements. If the 
customer prefers to buy his machinery rather than 
rent or lease it, then ICFC makes available hire pur¬ 
chase terms for periods up to 5 years. The terms 


Cash outgo & n 


£*s million 



1968 1«66 1967 

Cash outgo (Grott advartces) 6 

Lending policy 

ICFCs main function is to provide long 
companies, which a«o etpablo of using a 
Not only are opportunities to invest in 
routine high*risk inveetrnente are undort* 
can be demonstrated. 

If ICFC can help, it will always suggsf 
which are In line with the current conditj 
long-term money are tailored to allow tN 
such as bank ov^rafts. ICFC general 
more of the following ways: 

Ordinary or Preferred Ordinary Shwa<' 
Long-term ioane^which are normsHV* 
uneeoured or deferred) end of which pv 
Hire Purchese, Renting of prer^ees. 
Inseeimente ere tioifi^y fn the " 
inHiet investment ie foHovved by 
developing butinese. 




:e for growing companies 


I 

pnk of England, the English Clearing and the Scottish Banks.invests long-term capital in small 
js a wide range of financial and non-financial specialist services. 


offered compare very favourably with those avail- mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmtmtmmtmmm 

able on the market and arrangements are com- mm a ■ m^m m ^ m a ^ ■ a 

Mergers & ecquisitioiis Estate duty problems 


company to take advantage of new technologically 
advanced capital equipment as soon as it is on the 
market /ather than waiting until there is capital 
available. 

For further Information, plaaee contact Ted 
Cole, Manager, ICFC Laaaing Limited. 
Telephone: 01-62S 4040. 



An increasingly important service offered by ICFC 
is in the realm of mergers and rationalisations. So 
many firms showed interest in this aspect of 
iCFC's work that a separate subsidiary company, 
Industrial Mergers Limited, was formed in January 
1967 to concentrate the skill and knowledge ICFC 
had acquired in that area. 

Industrial Mergers specialises in recommending 
and introducing suitable parties, especially amallar 
companies, who wish to buy, salt or merge with 
other companies. Not only is assistance given in 
the search for the right partner, but it is also given 
at'each stage in the discussions, and continues 
after the agreement, when plane are becoming a 
practical reality. 

IML adviaes a planned approach to merging. 
This approach involves organising the merger into 
a series of wall-defined stages, each of which must 
be resolved or agreed in order .that the merger be 
satisfactorily completed. By following the plan, 
companies can ensure that all the essential points 
are agreed, and that misunderstandinge and dis¬ 
appointments are, as far as possible, avoided. 

For further Information, please contest Eric 
Izod, Maneger, Industrial Mergera Limited. 
Telephone : 01-628 6229. 


New issues 


ICFC's New Issues department specialises in ad¬ 
vising on and carrying through flotations on the 
London or one of the other Stock Exchanges in 
England. In Scotland, its subsidiary issuing houaa. 
Scottish Industrial Finance, operates similarty. All 
the services normally associated with an issuing 
house, including advice on rights issues or the 
placing of lines of shares, are provided ^ both 
companies. 

The question whether to go public and. if so. 
when, ia a difficult one to answer. Should the 
decision be to remain private, ICFC can offer its 
assistance by making altarnativa arrangements to 
finance the company, or indeed to hWp share¬ 
holders with estate duty or aimilar problems. 

ICFC is proud of the companies svhose issues it 
has sponsored and alnKMrt invariabty has a con¬ 
tinuing financial interest in their success, this 
means that standarda are high—but so are thoaa of 
any worthwhfla company constddrlhg inviting a 
public intaraat in Its tharae. 

Succaasful floiationa need careful planning wall 
in advance and tharalora eompanlae ahoukl die- 
cusa the question of an Isaua long before it 
becomea a.prtfsiing prpbUmi. 

For fitter hriformatlon, pfeeae bbulnot 
Roger l^lent, Mgrteggr, New 
Quoted InveetiOente, Telopheno; .9f-i29 
4040. 


Many of the companiae ICFC deal with are family 
businaasaa and do not have quoted shares. This 
gives rise to special problems relating to aatata 
duty, tax on investment income, the proportion of 
profits distributed (and any speeiat levy on these 
profits) and the sale of aharaa in the bualnasa. 

One of ICFC's associated companies. Eatata 
Duties Investment Trust Limited, exists to hath 
overcome soma of the tax and aatata duty prob¬ 
lems associated with family, businesses. It is 
necessary to make timely provision for sstsle duty, 
in ordsr that a flourishing business can continue 
to grow, even after the death of one of iu c4vnars. 
If no provision is mads, it is usually nacaasery to 
sell all or part of the business, to raise the ceah 
required to pay the estate duty. 

Another problem facing the owner of a privata 
company is that of realising some portion of an 
investment. Should going public or merging prove 
inappropriate, than EDITH can help by taking a 
share in the company. The advantage of EDITH 
taking a holding, rather than another institution or 
an individual, is that it acts as a helpful friend and 
confidant but does not interfere or try to gain 
control. 

For further infotmetion, pleeee conteet 
Jemee Turner, Meneger, Eetete Dutfee 
Investment Trust Limited. Telephone: 
01-628 0381. 


Management advice 


ICFC investigates a company's activities before 
making an investment in order to establish the 
degree of risk Involved and the general soundness 
of the concern. 

This investigation ia carried out by ICFC execu¬ 
tives who collactivaly have axparlanca in all 
spheres of management and business activity. The 
sarvfcss of these Specialists are readily available to 
ail ICFC cuslomfrs on a continuous basis and 
many taka advantage and gain conaidarable help 
from informal end confidential advice of this nature. 

This menSgamant advice is suppismsntsd by s 
consultancy service which is avatlsbls to any small 
or msdium-sixad British company—(Whether it is 
an ICFC financed company or not—on a fee pay¬ 
ing basis. But it is a management consultancy with 
a dlffaienca. Consulting staff are expert in the pro- 
blema of the smeller, growing company and their 
expertise includes company organisation, finance 
end aooountlng, marketing, public reletions and 
edvertiiting. computers end date processing. 

#or further Informetioti. pleeee oontaet Iven 
Memtehiloff, Meneger, Slenegement 
Advleery Senrlpee, TelefMmrs 0t«g2B4b40. 
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The 

people to 
telkto 
at the hranch offices 


Birmingham G 0 Cawser. FCA 
214 Hagley Road. Birmingham 16. 
021-454 4181 

Brighton D M J O'Brien. ACA 
33 West Street. Brighton, Sussex 
BN1 2RT. Brighton 24391 
Bristol T H Hargreaves. FCA 
Pearl Assurance House. Queen Square. 
Bristol BS1 4LE. Bristol 292081 
Cambridge L N G Olsen. FCA 
Jupiter House. Station Road. 
Cambridge CB2 3DQ. 

Cambridge 62126 
Cardiff RL Cottrell. ACA 
15 Park Place. Cardiff CF1 3TS. 

Cardiff 34021 

Edinburgh P B Mackenzie Ross, CA 

9 South Charlotte Street, Edinburgh 2. 

031-2251422 

Glasgow J L Wishart, CA 

20 Blythswood Square, Glasgow C2. 

041 -221 4456 

Leeds A G Martin, FCA 

Headrow House, The Headrow, 

Leeds LS1 8ES. Leeds 30511 
Leicester M Eltes-Hill, ACA 
Abacus House, 32 Friar Lane, 

Leicester LEI 5QU. Leicester 26854 


Liverpool D M Patience 
30 Exchange Street East. 

Liverpool L2 3PU. 051 -236 2693 

London D H Millard, FCA 
Piercy House, 7 Copthall Avenue. 
London. EC2.01-628 4040 

Manchester D E Marlow. FCA 
Virginia House. 5 Cheapside, 
Manchester M2 4WG. 061 -832 5187 

Newcastle A A Inman, ACA 
Norwich Union House. 

40-44 Westgate Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne NE1 1SN. 
Newcastle 20873 

Nottingham G N Pickering, ACA 
Newtown House, Maid Marian Way. 
Nottingham 
Nottingham 47691 

Reading P Austin 

Norman Insurance House. Kings Road. 
Reading, Berkshire RG1 4LB. 

Reading 61492 

Wolverhampton F B Merron 
Mander House, 

Wolverhampton WV1 3NF. 
Wolverhampton 27362 


For a copy of the annual report and further information please contact 

Peter Gummer, ICFCr Piercy House, 7 Copthall Avenue, London EC2. Tel; 01-628 4040 






rationalized surface 



coating. 
made coatings 

live longer. 






For modem industrial coatings BASF has 
developed modem raw materials. In co-operation 
with the paint industry. Metals of all types can 
now be protected with a single coat. 
Permanently, reliably, economically. 


A pore-free coat in a single 
operation - thanks to BASF'S 
(S)Larodur resins. The coat is mar- 
resistant, weather-resistant, 
and has a high gloss. Unaffected 



by detergent aubetances, heat 
and inotature.Thta prolongs ths 
life of the ocuUed article. 


BASF.—partner for progreas in Ml markets 


Sheet Steel can now be coated 
before it is processed. With 
®Larodur-b8sed formulations. 
The coat is so elastic that It 
adapts readily to the final shape 
of the worked material. The 
new process makes series pro¬ 
duction simpler and more 
economical. 


BASF 
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She& all 3n{m expect Japan to be. 


Pexiiaps tiie most delightful thing your Japan Air Lines 
hostess doesy is create a feeling of calm and unhurriedn^s 

aboard your fli^t - a sensation that time is standing still 
uhile you relax and enjoy yourself. She does it socharmingh^ 

you fedcpiite disappointed it takes such a few happy hours 
to fjy around the worid with Japan Air Lines. 
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POACHER AND GAMEKEEPER 

Thief-Taker General: Th^ Rise and Fall of Jonathan Wild 


By Gerald Howson. 

Hutchinson. 350 pages. 55s. 

l-he twin centenaries of Dickens’s death 
and the passage of the first English 
elementary education act arc providing 
excusc'5 for any nuin'ber of vignettes on 
the squalor and brutality of Victorian 
London. But by the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century the capital’s slums were 
like mud Hats from which the actual 
flood has receded—swarming with a 
vastly increased population of suffering 
humanity, certainly, but a disaster area 
in which the initial crisis was already 
over. 

This crisis, the collapse of security in 
the widest &ense, came m the early eight¬ 
eenth century. The smaller London that 
existed I before that can liardly be des¬ 
cribed as a peaceful village disturbed only 
occasionally liy plague or civil war. But 
the early eigliteenth century was the 
period in which the expansion of London, 
which by then extended from Wapping to 
St James’s Park and from Sadler's Wells 
to Southwark, combined with inadequate 
and even Obstructive laws and the lack 
of a civil authwrity backed by the non- 
rnilitary power, generated the swift 
development of sophisticated organised 
crime. I'his period, and this develop¬ 
ment, were epitomised in the career 
of Jonathan Wild, the “ Thief- 
Taker General of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land.” For ten years Wild was supported 
and even acclaimed as the most efficient 
gang-breaker London had ever known. 
His was the only effective civil detective 
force in the capital. When his underworld 
empire of blackmail and corruption was 
finally exposed he was executed at Tyburn 
in 1725, surrounded by a ^bilant mob 
which he alone at that period had suc¬ 
ceeded in controlling,,by howwr .nefa¬ 
rious a means, without an army. 

The author of this valuable biography 
of Wild is by no means a professional his¬ 
torian. This is the book of a dedi^ted 
cxploier. The research is painstakingly 
comprehensive ; .if the effort that this has 
cost him occasionally obtrudes, so, invig- 
oratingly, does the genuine thrill he got 
from sortie new discovery. The treatment 
of a wealth of highly unreliable contem- 
porai:y gossip is judicious; Mr Howacoi 


has the photographer’s need to relate 
Wild’s London to the rebuilt and 
reorientated jails, streets and houses of 
today, but he avoids the two cardinal 
errors to which writers of this kind of 
book so often succumb. The first is a 
kind of nostalgie de la boue^the chann 
of discovering old London seduces the 
writer into picturesque descriptions of the 
slummy shacks of which it in large part 
consisted. The second is to succumb to 
quite the opposite temptation : to wallow 
in the squalor and crude realities, either 
to satisfy the voyeur in the author or his 
readers or to indulge in a bout of national 
self-congratulation, making wearying com¬ 
parisons with the shiniing model of modem 
British law enforcement and social 

security. 

Mr Howson succumbs to neither. His 
book is a genuine biography. Wild 

emerges as a credible human bei^, 

neither a demoniac villain, sacrificing 



AtMmtp fmgiog 


k tbtui prem^ 

hie 

oil can, and 

^ m^tain order in the capital and elM- 
where by the only means available. He 
is'neither the prii|^ of 
Defoe made him out' tobe, 
for future statesmen that the. smidate 
Wisted him into. He emeiges as a' 
man-*sM;i the? time pf hb deftK Ad 
less than 17 serious s^rs from perscm^i 
encounters with the gangs he broke hi# 
throat had been cut and his skull fxac-. 
tured in two places-*-morally an oaf, and 
capable of huge aeV-decep^on. In his 
heyday he was an immensely powerful 
figure, controlling gangs both north and 
south of the Thames, and the supposed 
forces of order as welL and he rose to this 
position from that gf a Wolvcrhdm|iton; 
apprentice, via a debtors' prison, acquiring 
a considerable fortune on the way. After 
his capture of Jack Sheppard, who became 
a national hero laigely because o( his Jen- 
sationally clever escape from Newgate, 
the p\Mic turned against him. When he 
was brought to trial, his genius deserted 
him and his courage failed. Even the 
drug he took in an attempt to anticipate 
his execution was a failure ; be took too 
large a dose and vomited, but lived- 
Why is Wild’s career more ;i%nij|eant 
than that of any other of the kM^ger- 
than-life characters thrown up - by the 
turbulent tides' of eighteenth century Eng* 
land ? Not because he was in turn a 
popular hero and a > popular villain, 
although the hysferieal shift from com* 
placency to outrage in the public mood 
when Wild was finally broqght to account 
has a moral of its own ; public opinion 
can still shift in the same extmvagant way 
on the uncovering of ope single scandal 
or criminal racket. Nbr is it because 
Defoe and Swift,, among otherf, 

used his career to illustrate 
some point about their society. Nor is 
it because the meiihods of blackmail, pn> 
tection and extortion that he u^d to such 
effect were in themselves novel; they were 
not. Nor did his downfall bring the pro* 
carious rockface of the old system of law 
enforcement tumbling down in an 
avalanche of reform. The old trade of 
thief-taking thrived undeterred and un; 
reformed. It was not until 1749 thaf 
Henry Fielding founded the Bow 
Street Runners, who were themselves not 
always free from the taint of thief-taking^ 
It is because Wild represents the narrow¬ 
ness of the distinction between the man* 
apulation and the enforcement of laWr 
He stands, symbolically if not quite 
chronologically^ at the partii^ of the ways 
.that now lead some to fraud and some 
to the fraud squad, spme to oiganised 
jcrimc and some to the Criminal Investi¬ 
gation Department Mr Howson's point 
Is not so much that these ways are now 
^so far apart, but because they are, that 
salutary to be reminded' that the GID 
and A 1 Capone or the Kray brotheii 
share a common ancestor a good degl 
clqsef^Uian Adam,. ^ , ^ 
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Inuestmeiit 

in 

Latin America 

Huge opportunities for foreign 
investment still exist in Latin America, 
but persistence in out>v\rorn attitudes to 
host countries can bring 
disappointment. Q.E.R. Special No. 6 
stresses the need to work in harmony 
with national plana and the advantages 
of seeking local partners. Changing 
patterns of investment form the 
background to the Special's policy 
recommendations. 

A smglt copy of the Q.E.R. Special No. 6 la 
0B/- (US$7.80) 55/- (US$6.60) to 
Quarterly Economic RevieMr subscribers- Air 
mail postage (outside EuropO) 8/- 
(US$0.90) extra. Cash with order. 

Available from- 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 St James's Place 
London SW1 Tel. 01-493 6711 Ext 27 

60 East 42nd Street New York NV 10017 
Tat. 212 667-6860 

Paseo de la Reforms 116/801 Mexico 6 D.f 
Tel. 566-76-22 

137 Avenue Louise 1060 Brussels Tel. 38-29-30 


Angelos Angelopoulos 

BOLD IN THE 
SERVICE OF THE 
DEVELOFIRG COUNTRIES: 

A FINANCING 
PLAN 

(NAGEL PUBLISHERS, 
Geneva-Pahs-Munich. 

130 pages, price Sw. Fr. 8) 

"Professor ANGELOPOULOS' Plan 
—with its original ' ideas on the 
gold problem—is certainly prefer¬ 
able to the present inaction, which 
threetene to cause the collapse of 
world economy." 

Prof, F. Baughuin, in " La Libre 
Belgique *' 

"... I have greatly admirad the 
ingenuity of hie proposals." 

Jacigugs Buaft. of the institut 
da Franca 

"... This plan, while danng, is 
financially and economically aound, 
and could Have the moat beneficient 
aocial and human coneequances. ' 
Prof, Antony Bfibol, Honorary 
Pnaaldent of the Eancontrea 
Interneiionelea da OanOve 

. I hope thia book will maat 
with the wideapraad interaat it 
deserves." ' ^ 

Prof. Qoorgot Vodol, Dean of 
tha Faculty da Droit at doe 
Sciences Economiquoa do 
' Paris 

. . This work opens up now 
*!) possibilities and fresh visteo in tho 
study of this great problem." 
r Fred Batos. in " Tribune de 
Geneve " 


A TRAGEDY OF EUROPE 

The Kingdom in the Sun, 1130-1194 

By John Julius Norwich. 

Loni^mans. 451 pages, illustrated. 70s. 

The Hauteville family ruled over one of 
the richest state.s in twelfth century 
Europe. I'heir multiracial capital, 
Palermo, anti the othei flourishing cities 
of Sicily were the setting for some of 
the most astonishing buildings of their 
tirne.s—monuments in which the Arabic, 
Bvzantine and Latin traditions were com¬ 
bined. In Jolm Julius Norwich’s sequel 
to “ The Normans in the South,” these 
are lovingly described, with obvious horror 
at the “ simpering cherub.s and marzipan 
madonnas ” whicli have .so often destroyed 
the ^)riginal decoration of medieval artists. 
Nf)where else in Europe can one get .such 
a good impres.sion of tlie magnificence of 
early medieval monarchy as in the mo.saics 
and palaces t>f the Sicilian kings. In the 
north tlierc are plenty of witnes.ses to the 
piety and military need.s of rulers and 
prince.s in surviving churches and castles : 
but it is scarcely possible to imagine the 
imjiact of the worldly splendour of 
medieval government on its subjects from 
.such shells as William Rufus’.s Great Hall 
at Westminster, or the palais de justice 
at Poitiers. 

Bui this book is also an account of 
one of " the tragedies of Europe.” It is 
the hi.story of how a society in which there 
was toleration between Muslims and Greek 
and l.atin Chri.stians—toleration encour¬ 
aged and promoted by the Norman kings 
— was destroyed by the extraordinarily 
complicated political events of the island’s 
hi.story. The narrative of the.se events is 
ma.sterly. And there are gems from .some 
of the nio.st malicious and amusing con¬ 
temporary writers. Who could fail to he 
fa.'scinated in the career of an Archbishop 
described in these terms ? 

Already oti the brink of old age, he was 
tall and so exces-sively thin that he appeared 
to be eaten away from the inside. H'is 
voice was weak as a whistle. His face— 
and indeed his whole body—was pale and 
yet somehow tinged with blackness, making 
him look more like a corpse than a man ; 
and his external aspect'well indicated the 
character within. . . . Never happy at his 
own table, he was never sad at those of 
• others, and would frequently spend whole 
days without food, wai^ng to be invited to 
dinner. 

But Viscount Norwich is not swayed by 
echoes of ecclesiastical prejudice across the 
centuries. He reverses the ju<dgia[ients 
implied in the labels “ Bad ” and " Good ” 
attached to Kings William I and 11 of 
Sicily. William “ the Good ” was appar¬ 
ently Tontent to rely upon the appeal 
of his beauty and legitimacy to his sub¬ 
jects knd to pfot schep^es for the downfall 
of Byzantium. He had none of his ances¬ 
tors* phenomenal i^nergy or miHtary skill, 
and vfra,s prepared to throw away their 
hard-won kingdom to its natural enemy, 
the German Emperor. 

'p>is is history on the Qihbonian hipdel, 
written in a modem idrdm. But is it pos¬ 
sible to be content with this, liowevcr 
splendidly these characters from t|ie past 


arn .4V(OkedToday even mcqjbers pf Jhe 
general public are likely to be interesj^ 
in details of economic resources and wodc- 
ihgs of government, as well as in marriages 
arid grs^iose ^piidcal combinations/ We 
are shown how so often it was the mediter- 
.ranean climate^ rather 'than specific 
military or geographical factors, which 
determined the fate—and even the sur¬ 
vival—of this kingdom. We are reminded 
of the extraordinarily primitive land com¬ 
munications of an island whose strength 
was concentrated in its sea power. But 
some references to the landed wealth of 
the rebellious feudal ari.stocracy, and to 
their financial relations with the central 
government might have helped to explain 
the puzzling instability of the Regno. But 
it is to be hoped that Viscount Norwich 
will make a trilogy of his work with a 
study of that last, fa.‘^cinaling Sicilian 
ruler—the Emperor Frederick Tl. 


APING THE RESPECTABLE 

Mercenaries 
By Anthony Mockler. 

Macdonald. 303 pages, illustrated. 50s. 

Mr Mockler’s survey of the impact of 
the European mercenary on history 
divides rather awkwardly into two 
sections. The first is a .serie.s of studies 
of the evolution of mercenary forces from 
the Free Cornpanie.s of medieval France 
and the condottieri of renaissance Italy 
to the French Foreign Legion. Tliese 
studies are entertainingly written and the 
product of careful research, but the vast- 
ness of the subject has precluded any but 
the most cursory analysis. 

Most of the second half of -the book 
is devoted to the operations of white 
mercenaries in the Congo. Here Mr 
Mockler writes with the authority of 
firsthand experience and his balanced 
account of the mercenaries’ motives and 
achievements will be of interest to the 
contemporary historian and the 
psychologist. The rnercenarie.s emerge as 
pathetic rather than brutal figures; 
neither particularly brave nor competent, 
they strive for respectability by aping 
the conventions of regular forces— 
even including church parades—and are 
finally abandoned by their unseen pay¬ 
masters. The book ends appropriately 
•with the exploits of Count von Rosen 
in Biafra ; for if the era of the mercenary 
soldier is virtually over, that of the mer¬ 
cenary airman is only just beginning. 

IS BIGGER BEHERT 

Merger Mania 
By William Davis. 

Constable. 261 pages. 35s. 

I’he law of the jungle may not normally 
be thought of as 2 + 2 5, the rather 

queer equation of synergy on which the 
theory Of mergers is based, but Mr Dav^ 
makes it clear that much more basic 
derires than those of increased industrial 
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efficiency lurked behind the majority of 
the mergers that affected so much of 
British industry during the 1960s. I'he 
extrovert characters possessed hv nuist of 
the merger makers, men such as Mr Joe 
Hyman and Mr Robert Maxwell, clearly 
fascinate the author, who by his own con¬ 
fession has not got the eagle eye and icy 
resolution needed to build yourself into 
a big businessman. 'Ilie background on 
mergers is well, if unduly chattily, spelt 
out in this book. But the basic questions 
on tnergers which—as the next government 
whatever its political colour is bound to 
learn to its cost—^are still unresolved, are 
not answered. However, when it is 
resolved just what organisation should 
succeed the Monopolies Commission and 
what its task should be, its members might 
gain a little insight in what not to allow 
to happen by studying some of the case 
histories set out so breezily by the cur¬ 
rent editor of Punch. 

WELL, NEARLY 

Half Way I'herc: Report on the British 
comprehensive school reform 
B> Caroline Benii and Brian Simon. 
McGraW‘Hill. 437 pages. 45.S, paperbound. 

I'his is the most powerful vc^lley yet to 
have been loosed off by partisan.^ of the 
Comprehensive Schools Committee, and 
its dogmatic coimnitment to the compre¬ 
hensive idea will hardly find favour with 
any Tories. 'Hie audtors are way out 
beyond Mr Edw'ard Short and his now- 
defunct education bill ; they reject stream¬ 
ing, academic sixth forms, General Certi¬ 
ficate of Education “ O" level in favour 
of the Certificate of Secondary Education 
which ran be taken by a wider ability 
range, and even “ A " level in favour of 
some exam which could be taken by up 
to 50 per cent of the age group. They 
reject super-selection of a tiny percentage 
of die age group and accept the idea, 
which so many other reformers steer clear 
of, of the neigiibourhood .school. 

But their uncompromising attitude does 
trot destroy the value of this b<»k. The 
results of two surveys carried out in 196B 
are profoundly useful. Tlie analysis of 
exam results^ in comprehensive .schools is 
remarkably ckar and'clearly supports the 
authors’ case.’Thcrc is an immense amount 
of knowledge and experience of this 
growiitgj; categdky of secondary schools 
packed into their report and their 
enthusiasm is inCectious. There is a fas¬ 
cinating sectioh , on the administrative 
problems of tatge schools, a .serious 
d^usrion on tfie problem of cljoice and 
another on the ihtemationar perspective. 
There is a timely renunder that the 
present rate of reorganhation ipust now 
inevitably begin to slow down. One smaB 
niggle ; the back cover reminds us that 
Caroline fienn is the Wife of the Minister ; 
of Technology—docs it have to add, as if 
this was some splendid piece of self-v 
sacrifice, that all four of their, children 
havc^.gune to a,comprehensive .school 




DICTIONARY SHORT LIST 

A Dictionary of Comparative Religion 
edited by $. (i. F. Brandon (Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 6 gns). .\ superb produc¬ 
tion, intelligently compiled, extremely 
wide ranging (for example, from ancient 
Greek m\thology to the birth control 
controversy of today) and free frotii the 
usual failing of an unbalanced concen¬ 
tration on western religions. I'here are 
entries for the patriachs of Ch*an Budd- 
hi.sin as well as one for tSt Thomas 
Aquinas. .\n obvious difficulty is hoW 
many separate entries to give;'^to .eaolv 
religion ; minor cults, such as the Celtic 
religion, arc dealt with in one long 
article each, while the rest are split up 
into any nuntl^er of different topics. 
'I’here are innumerable bibliographies, 
and each entry is signed with the 
author's initials. Some of the abbre¬ 
viations make for awkward reading ; but 
if they have helped to fit so much infor¬ 
mation into this one monolithic volume, 
they arc worth the bother. 

British Qualifications 1970 compiled by 
B.nrbara Priestley (Kogan Page, Bos). 
The trouble with this sort of compen¬ 
dium is that the moie qualifications (and' 
the titles they confer on the qualified) 
that are included, the le.ss any of them 
seem to mean. It is no doubt reas.suiing 
to learn that there is a system of examin¬ 
ations in funeral direction, or that there 
is an a.s.snciation of resort publicity 
officers ; it is certainly infoiniative, But 
it is impossible to resist the impression 
that the entire |x>puluti()n is indulging 
in a .scrahhle-like pursuit of an extra 
dozen or so initials to add to their names, 
'riiis does not mean that this is anything 
other than an immensely u.seful, compre¬ 
hensive, reference hook ; a.s a guide to 
the maze of scliolastic and trade examin¬ 
ations it is probably invaluable. 

A Modern Dictionary of Sociology by 
George A. and Achilles (>. 'Iheodor^on 
(Methuen, 90.S). An alphabetical list of 
the words ai»d phra.ses u.sed in sociological 
jargon and explanations of what they are 
supposed to mean, compiled without 
dipping a toe intci rontroversie.s surround^ 
ing so many of them. Some of tlie.se brief 
explanations will he useful, particularly 
to Americans, for wh(3m ti)is book is 
obviously written. But do we or they 
really want to dignify «uch dreadful ‘ 
words and phrases as “ enculturation " or 
“ differential group orgaiii.sation hypo¬ 
thesis of crime” by inclusion in any sort 
ttf dictionatiy ? i ^ 

Electrical WIio’d Who i9^t^71 (Elec- > ; 
trica 1 -Electroftic Pr^s, 65s). On thte basis , 
that modern society dependsjutterly on i 
electrical power for its, *ininute-by- 
minutf survival the 8iV)0 men—and 
some women^included in this sUndard , 
guide to th^if lef^rical gild 
'industries ^ref.M'tilly Alsoi.] 

includedt as a -godsend for are !r 

' l^alBed' b^r (^liij^rmous . of , 

qU'alified cfossil''is-' 
ajIVMsle tR 



WILLIAM DAVIS 

Behind the scenes in ihr big-business shakedown 

bbararoom battle^ personality clashes and 
ookiarfid tybooni, by t he xkm Fittahcial 

Editor gtforfpan, npy^ E^iipr^of Put^jk , 

16 pages of photographs, 262 pages, 35s 

CONSTABLE 



The Case 
Against Floating 
Exchanges 

Paul Einzig 

This book exposes the baste 
theoretical fallacy of the ease 
for floating exchanges—that 
frequently fluctuating exchange 
rates would stabilise at a level 
at which exports and imports 
would automatically balance. 

C4 

Specification 
and Uses of 
Econometric 
Models 

t. MeiTitt Brown 

! This volume on macro¬ 
economic. theory is eimed 
specifically at pfoviding theory 
for the buitdir^ and use of 
econometric models. It begins 
by providing an overview of 
the total economic system and 
. its workings, and proceeds to 
specify the structure of macro 
models 61 BaOh of the five 
/ • major eectprs of an economic 
' system^ The final section ie 
devoted to the uses of these 
^ { qusntitedve mpdels once they 

are coneorMOted, 90e 

MAClMUAiil 
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Hello Dolly I goodbye lolly 


'I'his year the film industry 
reaches its 73th birthday, and an 
exhibinoii is being held to mark 
it. Will there .still be a film 
industry around to celebrate the 
centenary ? Year by year admis¬ 
sions fall, and box ottice takings 
only just keep pace with inflation 
by continually raising seat price.s, 
as the chart for Britain shows. 
"J he same goes for the United 
States. In France a net total of 
237 cinemas closed in 1969, leav¬ 
ing 4,399, In Italy, 'J50 shut but 
were partly replaced by 23a new 
ones, and ,>ln Germany, 2,800 
cinerhas have closed in the past 
decade. Against this decline in 
audiences the major Hollywood 
film companies have been deling 
(nit an elaborate melodrama of 
wring!haiuks. Some are making 
vast losses. That is show 
iMisiness. But the movie 
])ii.viness is nothing If not specu¬ 
lative, and Fox, having made a 
loss of $37 mn last year 
(cij.shioned by the sale for 
$11 mn of its South African 
cinemas) and having invested a 
foriunr in super-budget films 
like Helh Dolly!, is now in 
profit again, thanks largely to 
Butch Cassidy and the Sundance 
Kid. Another few successes like 
M*A*S*H (also doing enormous 
business for Fox), and the moguls 
will be forgetting all their 
jm^miscs to streamline, modernise 
and cut overheads. 


'J'hc continual decline in audi¬ 
ences cannot be forgotten. What 
the industry should be planning 
is how to decline gracefully, but 
profitably. Delegates from all 
three sections of the British film 
industry should have been discus¬ 
sing this at their convention at 
Brighton this week. Instead, 
the speakers (mostly from out¬ 
side the industry) who did have 
something useful to say (precious 
few) had to hear the same old 
tired arguments from the floor— 
the exhibitors (cinema owners 
and managers) complaining about 
the inefficiencies of the distribu¬ 
tors (the wholesalers of films and, 
^tgcly, their financiers) who 
attack the greedy and uncom¬ 
mercial attitude of the producers, 
who in turn complain about how 
their films arc expensixely mi.s- 
handlcd by the distributors. 

Everyone has a point. But 
complaitn'ing about how to divide 
up the cake does not .stop it get¬ 
ting smaller. Splitting the <^36 mn 
kept by the exhibitors among 
1,600 cinemas means an average 
revenue of only .4^23,000 per 
cinema. Splitting all the .£17 mn 
rentals paid to distributors among 
the top ten 0])erating in Britain 
would give them an average 
income of £1.7 mn from which 
to n^coup the cost of prints and 
advertising and make some profit 
as whole.salers and financiers. 

From the balance, plus help 


from the levy, the production 
cost of the films is recouped, and 
the profit (if there is any by this 
time) is .split among the producer 
—who rarely puts any money 
into the film—and the distributor, 
who docs. The independent pro¬ 
ducer is the impresario who 
a.ssemblcs the story, scrijit, actors 
and diirector, oversees the pro¬ 
duction and delivers the uegativc 
to the distributor. For doing 
this, he usually takes a large fee 
and, even though he has arranged 
none of the finance, 30% of the 
net profits. This system is an 
incentive for the di.stributor to 
try to ' make sure that there 
are no net profits and get at his 
slice of the cake by loading all 
.sorts of overhead expenses on to 
an already inflated .selling com¬ 
mission. The producer then opts 
for a big fee, as he suspects there 
will be no residual profit. 

Structure 

Until 1948 American movie 
companies were asually vertically 
integrated. They owned the 
studios, hired .stars, writers and 
producers, sold the filni.s abroad 
and also owned chains of 
cinema.s. I'hen the Jii.stire Depart- 
ment made them get rid of their 
cinemas and tried to introduce 
greater cornpefitiiin in the supply 
of films. For a multitude of 
reasons, the companies also lost 
the function of creating their own 
fi'lms and turned increasingly to 
financing the packages put 
together by independent pro¬ 
ducers, often the brightest of their 



cx-employccs. Once the talent *’ 
—producer, director, stars—cut 
loose from the studios and 
exercised bargaining power, fol¬ 
lowed a long way down the 
escalator by film union demands, 
inflation m film costs set in. 

Costs of distribution went up 
for other reasons: the distributors 
had the same studio overheads, 
the .same 32 domesric sales 
offices (exchanges), the same 
.string of foreign offices—and a 
smaller throughput. They there¬ 
fore con tinned to charge hefty 
distribution fees—usually around 
33 "o—to keep the establishment 
going and recoup losses on 
.some films from profits on others. 

Assoinatcd British Ficiure Cor¬ 
poration (now owned by Elec¬ 
trical and Musical Industries) and 
Rank are vertically integrated in 
Britain in the w'ay that the 
American companies were— 
except that they have a limited 
international distribution network 
and Rank’s production is limited 
mainly to Carry On films. EMI 
has; 

# announced a £13 mn, 28 
film production programme, 
under the aegis of Mr Bryan 
Forbes, three of which are to be 
released in a big splurge of 
publicity next month ; 

# formed a joint company 
with MGM to operate Elstrce, 
now that MGM has closed 
Borehamwood studio. Terms of 
the deal have not been announced 
but involve MGM paying a hefty 
annual sum until 1977. EMI 
retains control ; 
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# formed a joint distribution 
company with MOM to hanclle 
films in BriKain, whiejt ^^U aave 
on overheads, and ka^ to'^ 

MGM handiinjsr £Ml product^ 
abroad. One of the weaknesses 
of Raifk' early ll93ds when 

it. WES' still making fih^s >aa the 


Amarican major film companias—<in minor key 
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absence of an intcrnatioinal (ie, 
American di.stributor). The other 
weakness was that the films had 
no international appeal, which is 
what everyone in the industry 
fears of the EMI films. 

If it all works out, this may 
encourage the other majors to 
go back to the syfftem of making 
as well as financing their films. 
In any case, the w'^ar on overheads 
has started: 

# Paramount has fonned a 
joint company with IJnixersal, 
Oinema International, to handle 
all overseas distribution. This is 
expected to cut joint staffs by 
half to 2,t>on. 

# MGM has sold off all its 
old props (lo the-, auctioneer for 
$1.4 rnn, who then made himself 
a profit of around $10 mn on the 
deal) i^id is .selling off jjarts of 
the C’lilver City studio it.srlf. 

# Mr Darryl F. Zaniick, 
fox’s president, claims to have 
reduced staff costs by 40".,. 

These and other measures, like 
I he rationalisation of domestic 
exchange.s, u^ill help. I'he more 
radical method of rationalisation 
—merger—is ruled out on anti¬ 
trust grounds and becau.se .so 
many romjMnies arc already 
owned by ronglomerates. 

Finance 

The main fonn comperition will 
take is that film-makers will find 
sources of funds out.side the tradi¬ 
tional onc.s, and then offer the 
distributor a completed, financed 
film, u.sing this b^rgainmg |K)wcr 
to lower the d-istVibu tors’ sclliing 
charges, which includes a reward 
for two sorts of risk: 

(a) on the production finance 
they are accustomed to put 


uj) and '' 

(b) that riMitals will not even 
cover legitimate selling expenses 
(let alone all the phoney ones). 
Mattel, the toy maker, is to make 
three $1 mn films with an 
established film, maker. Quaker 
Oats, which alsri si'es the po.s- 
sibility for Wall Disney type 
mcrchatid^siiig t'ies^ is going into 
movies too. So is Readtrs' Digest. 
American televi.rion networks 
have been making cinema feature 
films for several years, thus saving 
the £20^,000-£400,000 that they 
are obliged to jray for two show- 
ing.s. 

In Brita'in, the obv'Jous source 
of capital is the iVviy, Sdme of 
the banks, in.surance companies', 
etc, that have put money into 
films have either done so on a 
standard banking baius with 
guaranteed, .selMiquidnt'ing loans, 
or have done a bad deal without 
reali.sing it. Film finance 
requires specialised knowledge. 

The National Film Finance 
Corporation, for one, has it. With 
its new rules, new injection of 
€tj mil, and new ch^tirmari, Mr 
Robert Clark of bankers Hill: 
Samuel, it could form partner¬ 
ships with private investors. 

# I’hat both distributor^ and 
financiers (who may be the dis¬ 


tributor)-.should recoup their cosfis 
out of an agreed sjdit of rental 
receipts. When rentals have 
reached the. leyel of twice jhe 
film’s cost, the pmducer can then 
chip in and get a share of the 
profils U.sually, producers get no 
profits until rentals arc 2.75, or 
more, times cost. 

# In return, “ the lalem ” will 
take reduced fees, in effect 
deferring rhem and sharing the 
risk. The, di.stributor will not get 
a separate distribinidn fee, but 
has the incentive to keep distribu¬ 
tion and advertising expenses 
down. 

One of the gnni})s that the 
NFFC rould partner is City 
Iii'iernational Producrions, which 
is in the jirocess of being set up 
by Constellation Investments. 
'Hie intention is to attract 
around .£5 mn from other City 
banks and in.sritutions, a mixture 
of ri.sk and loan capital. The 
attraction is that there will be a 
risk-spreading programme of 
fil-m.s, chosen and sold by a small 
group of experts. The theory is 
that soipne 70 to 80% of the 
Cost of eadi film will be raised 
by giiarantec.s in Europe on 
normal distributors* terms (ie on 
the u.sual 30% to 40% distribu¬ 
tion fees). TTie company will 


finance the rest itself, and then 
do a highly attrttc^ive deal with 
an American company for the 
Affncrican market ,<ai^ iMiin 
cassette rights. 

The production end, of the 
game has gll to gain an4 npthing 
tb loie from cassettes. I.^rd 
Brabournc, co-producer of Rrmieo 
and Juliet, and participant in the 
Pay TV experiment, has formed 
a joint company withr W. H. 
Smith to distribute capites. It is 
the cinemas, the fixed assets of 
the industry, put of and in 
the wrong places -that are now 
visibly threatened. In the 
Unued States, ,somi?thing Hke 
one-third of the tnlrings iiome 
from 7 % of ^thc cinemas; and 
one-half come frofn cities. The 
pattern inr Britain is, in the dty 
centres, to convert cinemas into 
IW¥> or three in order to tap 
several sections of the potential 
audience at the same time. Rank 
is experimenring with i6mm 
automatic cinemas, which need 
no extra staff, in spare comers of 
ex«i.«ing cinemas (aec the mini¬ 
cinema in the drawing). If there 
was free access to a supply of 
films (the 1966 Monopolies Com-' 
mission found, there was not) mini- 
cinemas eoufd be a profitable 
franchise. 


LOpK WHAT THEYVE DONE TO THE OLD ODEON 

Typical conversion of a pre -war 2)500 seat cinema into three smaller ones 
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Advice to ayoui^ man 
ccHmlering a career m Exports: 

DON^ UNLESS- 


— Unless you can travel for 12 hours and sing like a 
nightingale on arrival. 

— Unless you /ike airline food. 

— Unless you have a true passion for c.i.f. and f.o.b. 

— Unless two-year stretches of high temperatures, high 
humidity and high blood-pressure are your idea of 
Seeing The World. 

— Unless you reckon you don’t need a home life, anyway. 

— Unless you have selected airport lounges as where you 
want to spend a third of your life. 

— Unless your ambitions as the ‘Company’s Man In . . .’ 
include political intelligence, market analysis, helping 
the visiting Chairman’s Wife with her shopping, avert¬ 
ing transport strikes and coping with mountainous 
paperwork. (Being ambitious about paperwork is vital.) 

— Unless you have invented a new, non-violent way to 
deal with the chap who welcomes you home with 
“Tired of La Dolce Vita, eh? Come to see how we 
poor workers are getting on at home?”. 

Young man you have been warned. 

But it won’t stop you, will it? If the bug 
■ has bitten you, you'lj: get into Exports 
somehow. 

. W® don’t kno^ y^hat hug is, that 
drives men to choose a Hard career ^’Arben 
easy ones are available; that makeup them 
seek out trouble and invite ffustcadon. 


It’s not the money; it’s not the promotion 
prospects; and - after the first fortnight 
it’s certainly not the glarnour We 
suspect that Exporting attracts men who 
want to be tested; who want to sec the 
sixe of their own achievcmicnts; who don't 
want to shelter in the crowd. 

These things wc suspect, but^)f one 


thing wc arc certain. Wc have chosen to 
make our business among Exporters. /Vnd 
we have no regrets at all. 

Bai4aj^0C!p 

ExpfnrteiSi arc special people. That’s 
why wc’rc a s^d^l . 
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Getting in Before the Next Freeze 

The 25 per cent pay demand that stopped Fleet Street on Tuesday night 
is characteristic of the sort of wage bargaining going on generally in Britain now 


For the third day running, there were no national newspapers 
in Britain on Friday morning. The Prime Minister’s attempt 
at a dramatic, last-minute intervention had failed to stop 
the strike from starting on Tuesday night. What it did do, 
however, was pave the way for negotiations on Thursday. 
It was all too obvious, when the newspaper proprietors 
arrived at the Trade Union Congress headquarters to re-start 
the talks, that their resolution to oiler nothing bigger than 
a 5 per cent bonus had weakened considerably since they 
faced Mr Wilson in Downing Street two days before. It 
was this offer that the printers’ leader, Mr Richard 
Briginshaw, had made abundantly clear was not enough 
for him. 

Mr Briginshaw had his own reasons for stopping his ears 
(see page. 83), but what he did was no more than many 
other unions arc doing: pushing in substantial claims before 
the wage squeeze that manual workers and salaried executives 
alike expect to follow on the heels of an election that most 
of them expect Labour to win. The push has been g^wing 
strongly for the past eighteen months, and with it an 
increasingly oriental tone has been creeping into British wage 
bai^aining. Where union negotiators once asked for a 


periodic, 5 per cent wage rise and were satisfied with anything 
upwards of 2^ per cent, they now start the bidding anywhere 
between 20 per cent and 50 per cent. The teachers have 
capped ,Mr Briginshaw’s 25 per cent with a 40 per cent 
claim of their own. Nurses arc asking up to 50 per cent. 
The chart shows the size of the wage claims that have been 
.submitted since the start of last year, and^ where possible, the 
increase granted. The gap between asking bid and 
settlement has narrowed strikingly in the past nine months. 
It explains as much as anything does why Mr Briginshaw 
displayed such fine indignation when the newspaper proprie^ 
tors offered him initially that mere 5 per cent. 

Since the Gqvei^ment’s industrial workers, more th^ a 
million of them, got an per ^nt .wag^ vrise nearly a 
year ago, a host of other traditionally lo^^paid workers 
have rushed to follow their example : dustmepi water Worits 
and gas men all got upwards of 10 per cent; and mtes 
of increase have accelerated since then. Last week the 
water guards of the Customs and Excise got a 24 per cent 
wage rise and a two-hour cut in their working week. 
Admittedly, there are only i ,300 of them ; but 400,000 local 
government officials have got a sweetener of 12 J per cent-^ 
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Figures at end of each group 

1. Civil eervante 330 . 

2. Elec, clerical 60 

3. Agriculture 340 

4. Gas; manual 63 

5. BOAC pilots 1 

6. Agriculture 
(Seotlendj 60 

7. Pottery 60 

8. Govt, induatriel 226 

9. Poet OfRce eng. 

110 

10. CMI eetvente ,330; t ' 


are numbers involved, in 
in. Seamen 80 

12. Cotton 115 

13. Log. auth. staff 275 

14. Railways 210 

16. Garages 306 

16. Electricity 160 

17. Loc. euth. nwnuol 
680 

18. LT buses 33 
ia Gas. clericSI 60 

20. Milkmen 60 


thousands 

21. Printing 165 

22. Tailoring 80 

23. Gas clerical 50 

24. Poet Office eng. 
110 

25. Police 100 
26.,.Postmen 123 

2e. custome 

29. Road heutei^ 140 

30. Retail co-opt 200 


31. Elec, clerics 50 

32. Municipal buses 70 

33. Footwear 70 

34. Rubber mfrs. 90 

35. Retail drapery 400 

36. Chemicals 50 

37. ICI 50 

38. Cafes 160 
99. Lt buses 39 

40. Heirdfessing 140 

41. PMsry 60 


ilV 


42. Nurses 300 
43i Civil servants 330 

44. Teachers 300 

45. Railways 210 

46. Confectionery 80 

47. Wool 110 

48. Paper & board 71 

49 . local govt. 400 

60. Doctors 50 

61. Sogei printers 18 
S2i Teachers 390 
53. Food mnfg. 170 
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partly to persuade a small pumber of them to co-operate 
in couniinK the ballot f>?tp9rs next week, something they 
had threatened to get bolshy about. Very few of these 
awards have anything to do with piodiictivUy-, although not 
all exclude it. The 11 per cent rise to i j 5,000 cotton workers 
had little connection with rising producISvity, but the rise 
of 10 per cent to 140,000 electricity supply workers did (the 
settlement, in fact, exceeded theii original claim). 

Rise's on the present scale are a new and serious element 
for industry. Some rrf the increases in costs ought to be 
met by dishoarding labour. The engineering industries could 
probably lose 10 pei (enl of their men without noticing it. 
Industries th^ have been chronically short of hands because 
they arc unpopular, like farming and building, have got 
used to replacing labour by heavy investment in machines. 
But industries that can get labour still prefer to meet higher 
wage demands, and pasSs the dilTerence on to thi! consumer. 
In a few firms, the purchase of industrial peace has had 
a deliberate and .sensible objective behind it : Ford at 
Dagenham settled with its workers before bidding for, and 
winning, the Detroit parent company’s small car engine 
conliaet. Bui, in gr-neral, employers have mysteriously not 
worked out that it will hv better to risk strikes until infla¬ 
tionary settlements are stopped by the probable post-election 
wage freeze, while woikers are dashing in to gc*t rises ahead 
of it. The while collar unions have been as active as any ; 
pilots, doctors and local authority chiefs,, some of them 
WMth annual pay running into five figures, have been in 


the top class for pay awards. That is ^one reason why the 
Government’s only freeze so far is ki th^s prof^^al 
category: with its refusal io • pay more- than half tlie 
recommended 30 per eent to some doctors. Salaried 
executives, bargaining on their own behalf, are said by 
management consultants to have been pushing up their 
own pay sharply, without the help of any union. Partly, 
this is the result of high marginal rates of tax, which requires 
a disproportionately high rise in salary to make any 
appreciable difference to their take-home pay. But the desire 
to get their claim in before the next wage squeeze is as 
strong in head office it is on the factory floor. Executives 
ilso aiT l>egiiming to find what the Americans have already 
discovered: that their pay is tending to rise fast in their 
early working years, and to reach its plateau in early middle 
age, after which it bedom'es increasingly difficult to get 
promotion because their intellectual ability has also hit a 
plateau. This is a fact of middle class life that the more senior 
doctors arc currently learning the hard way. The talk of 
politicians on the hustings suggests that after the election 
the government of the winning party is initially going to 
congratulate itself when a w'agc demand of 30 per cent 
gets whittled down by a series of bazaar-like negotiations 
to something nearer 15. But since production is still only 
increasing at about l> per cent a year, while the annual rate 
of rise in the hourly wage index between the last quarter 
of 1969 and the first quarter of 1970 was already 15 per 
rent, something much tougher will clearly be required. 



The Tory Way With Taxes 

If the Conservatives did come back to power on June 18th Mr Macleod would 
be likely to rearrange Britain's tax system in a dramatic way 


The present published odds against Mr Heath forming a 
Government on June 19th are exactly the same iis last 
.Satuiday’s overnight odds against the eventually triumphant 
Lupe winning the Oaks. So such chanr<\s do sometimes 
come off, just sufficiently often to make it worthwhile to 
consider the one real change in mood that a new Government 
would bring into Whitehall. As in both the previou.s transfers 
of government since tht‘ war, this is undoubtedly a change 
of mood towards taxation. 

In 1951, .N|r Butler carried into the Exchequer from his 
researchers ;ii Conservative Central Office a definite 
philosophy of fiscal refoiiii ; within three months h(* had made 
a large cut in tin* food siibsidic's although the CiOnservalives 
had not talked about this during the election. In 1964 
I.abonr's one effe ctive placeminl of a temporary civil servant 
was Dr Kaldor in the Inland Revenue, and within a month 
of the election Mr Callaghan had announced that he would 
inlrocliice a corporation lax and a capital gains tax (which 
turned out to be the only two products of his pre-election 
brains trusts that the Treasury allowed \fr Callaghan to be 
enamoured with after the poll was over). In 1970 Mr 
.Macleod has been fed in opposition by backroom rc*searchers 
who arc radical Conservatives in their ambitions for fiscal 
reform. A little scouting behind the scenes prompts the guc^ 
that some of these ambitions could surprise Whitehall and 
industry very much. 

As Soon as Mr Macleod reached the Treasury, the Inland 
Revenue comply to him that it could not digest any 

more rrfjrms heeaus^|j| is already desperately ttVerworked. To 
the Twies’ knov^^'^^^Wposed riposte—that the American 


Inland Rr^venuc Service carries roughly four times the load 
with the same staff as Britain’s Inland Revenue, mainly 
because llie Americans use a computeri.sed system of self- 
assessment—the British Inland Revenue is prepared to say 
indignantly that self-assessment (even with plenty of sample 
checks) could lead to extensive tax-dodging among individual 
taxpayers. The new Chancellor’s reply would be to request 
that self-assessment should Ix' applied first to company taxa¬ 
tion (where the chances for tax avoidance really are not 
significant), in order to see how it works. 

To free resources for their tax cuts, the Conservatives’ first 
saving would most probably be £250 million a year gross on 
agriculture : by abolishing £150 million of farm price 
supports and levying £100 million on imports to bring 
imported food prices up to home prices. This would raise 
the cost of living by something over i per cent, and it is 
reckoned that £30 million a year needs to be added to social 
service benefits to compensate pensioners and others for each 
1 per cent rise in retail prices. But it is a fair guess that the 
Conservatives would in fact add £50 million a year to social 
benefits in their first or “ agricultural levies ” budget, in 
ordeir to show how compassionate they arc ; this would 
cut the net saving from tht: agricultural levies to £206 million 
a year. The increases in spcial service benefits would not be 
entirely discriminate, because the Conservatives have made 
fewer advances than one would have hoped towards 
planning for selectivity. * 

The only economics in the social services that the Cdn- 
servatives might seek in their early years arc a check on 
indiscriminate subsidies in loci! authority housing, and 
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possibly some sensible scheme either to make employers 
responsible for the first few weeks of sickness benefit or else 
to revise the absurd provision that all short-term benefits arc 
tax-free (even any sickness benefits that happen to be drawn 
by millionaires with a head cold). A backroom Tory argiijment 
for the latter reform is that it would be equivalenl to the 
clawback system in family allowances, and there is no doubt 
that some Conservatives want extensively to increase payments 
to poor families with large numbers of children. One of the 
longed-for objectives is to be able to claim that “ in our 
first budget we have abolished child poverty ” ; and with a 
clawback of tax on all otherwise tax-free social security 
benefits, the net expense would not in fact be large. 

The Tories’ main proposed cuts in government expenditure 
are meant to come in those places where research has shown 
that the marginal cost of public expenditure is out of all 
proportion to the marginal benefit. British industrial compan¬ 
ies had better realise that this mostly means GoWmment 
capital grants to them. The favourite Tory horror statistic just 
now is that in some development areas capital grants handed 
out by Mr Wilson’s Government have cost £20,000 per job 
provided : enough to give anybody who got a job a very nice 
annuity instead. In recoil from this, a Conserv'ativc govern¬ 
ment would probably abolish Labour’s investment grants, 
and not necessarily replace them by the Conservatives’ old 
investment tax allowances cither. No doubt there would be 
some special depreciation allowances for the development 
areas, and there might be some talk also of cutting corporation 
tax. But it is a fair guess that the Conservatives would actually 
seek to increase the total net tax take from industry (ie, 
industry’s taxes would not be cut by as much as it would lose 
from the abolition of investment grants and Ministry of 
Technology subsidies). The reason is that the (Conservatives 
would like a considerable industrial contribution towards 
their main aim of slashing and reforming personal taxation. 

What Mr Macleod’s advisers would really like to effect-is a 
cut of between £1,000 million and £1,500 million a year 
(ie, up to about a quarter) in personal direct taxation. The 
political awkwardness is that a cut on anything like this 
scale could be contemplated only if it were made in a form 
where a full half of the money remitted to taxpayers was 
likely to be^saved rather than spent : bluntly, that probably 
means only^ if a large part of the huge cut was a cut in 
tax on investment income and in surtax on the rich. One 
scheme that probably would satisfy this condition would 
involve (a) the abolition of the differential tax on unearned 
income, and (b) the nominal abolition of surtax. After a 
personal allowance that would probably be higher than at 
present, as a concession to the less well off, everybody would 
pay income tax on a sliding scale that might be 30 per ejent 
on all incomes below about £5,000, and then rise t6. i 
top rate of only 75 per cent even on the very highe^ 
incomes. Although such a scheme is far from being party 
policy, it is a backroom favourite. 

While all taxpayers would pay less under such a scheme, 
dividend drawers would pay very much less. The argument is 
that it would therefore be legitimate to finance a large part 
of the scheme by not giving investment grants or other 
government capital assistance to the firms from. which 
investors draw their dividends. In a socialist Britain, it is said, 
private individuals arc taxed so heavily that there is not a 
prqpcr Ldti^n capital market. Firms therefore finance their 
fixed inves^nt out: of retained profits : except that, when 
they arc ine^cient enough not to make good profits, the 
Lahc^ Go^t^ment steps ip and lends them money in^ad. 
In mrl^ip:iyativc Britain, it is said, firms would pot^be Me 
to draw these sums from the (government; but profitable ‘ 
finds would have a much better chance of rairipg money in a 


priva^lje. capitiljiir^ket tljat ^vi^ould 
by the sudaen^^^ ah' net- yields 

personal unearned income. . ’ V? ^ V J 

If compamids uB^]|i'^e!l 

peib^ps^ri)^;cpt^4.:j^ to a cut in eor^Ott^m ^tax 

when and’^^a'^liil^^dded tax is introduced. The.T^^ do 
not seem to reghiitl,■ vat as a priority for their first budget, 
but their researches suggest pretty plainly that it is pre¬ 
ferable to Britain’s prc.sent indirect tax system based on 
purchase tax and Selective Employment Tax. First, Vat covers 
some things that escape the net of purchase tax and Set 
Secondly, cxery one of the Reddaway arguments about nbt 
all of Set being passed on in prices should fipply twice ovCr 
to Vat ; in so far as any tax docs really thus Jirovide an 

incentive to productivity,” Vat beats Set by holding out that 
alleged incentive to productivity of capital as well as labour. 
Tiiirdly, Set is a madness among indirect taxes because it is 
just about the only one that cannot be rertiftted on exports, 
while an exporter gets full remission of all Vat paid on 
anything he sells (including, if then' is anything in the 
productivity argument, \’at that has not been addctl to th^ 
price of some of the components he has bought!. If a Vat 
included taxes on food, then the Tories agree that it would 
hit the poor harder than purchase-tax-cum-Sel. A Vat without 
food, which is their choice, would Still be regressive compared 
with purchase-tax-cum-Set on poor people living alone, but 
interestingly not on poor people living in large families ; it 
might require some social service increases for the old, but 
the great aim of the abolition of child poverty would not be 
hurt by Vat. 

There has been a real degree of ^phistication in the 
backroom preparation of pdnkrryarivc tax projects ; far 
greater sophistication than is being ttevealcd in election 
speeches, because the Tories rightly fear that tax sophistica¬ 
tion can be made to look reactionary on the hustings by iJie 
massed forces of deceit -ind ij^orance (witness how Mr 
Callaghan, a former Chancellor, wa$ fibbing to an election 
audience last week that “ Selective Employment Tax is a 
tax pgid by employers, while Value Add^d Tax is a tax 
added to the value or price of everything you buyBut 
the sophisticated, not the electoral, criticism of these projects is 
that abolition of the investment grants, without a revival 
of investmem a^lowance^v could impede the. m^f^b•^ccded 
switch of more resources towards fixed investment ; just at k 
time when the Conservatives rightty , claim that they got 
rather higher real growth betvycen 1951 and 1964 because 
they increased the proportion of gross national product takyn 
by investment from under 15 to- around 20 per cent, while 
under Labour the proportion has .stood fairly still. Backroom 
Tories of the present generation say that the way to get high 
investment is to keep the eco^orny spinning along a virtuoas 
circle of high growth ; and there is even a claim that the 
” ^laudling strategy ” of 1963-65 could have worked if only 
some way had been found of getting rid of the balance of 
payments, constraml—a constraint which devaluation is said 
now to have lempqrarily removed. Labour critics like Mr 
Jenkins can find here (he one substance for th^ir charge of 
“irresponsibility” although the Tory drive to cut taxes is 
very far from being, the crude electioneering the Prime 
Minister claims, it probably would be partly paid fpr by 
an attempt to push annual increases in production nearer 
to the assumed level of annual increases in productive 
capacity. Jn a country with the present rate of inflation some 
con^^ative (Ilonscrv^tivcs, and npt a few Ubcra’l ecoupniists, 
woqlp be. very wary of this. But there is real^.mcrit in the 
shadow budgeting, It ^ unfortunate 
that next Thursday now seems likely to make it an exercise 
only,in what might have been. 
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Tha Curate's Egg 

Britain's balance of payments looks in great shape. Yet the 
Conservatives pensist with their attacks on Mr Jenkins's economic 
management. They Ve both right and wrong 



li k%: votes , fire wanted, criticising Britain’s recent 
balance of payments performance (as Mr Hogg has, describ¬ 
ing it as “ most disquieting '*) is certainly a waste of lime. On 
this front Britain has never had it so good. A £606 million 
surplu;s in the financial year to end-March, 1970 (after a 
£235,pillion deficit the year before), means that Mr Jenkins 
has (loubled the £300 million surplus he promised in his 
letter of intent to tlic International Monetary Fond a year 
ago. At the time, that promise' .seemed by no means in the 
bag, because a great deal depended on how world trade did. 
As it has turned out, that could hardly have been more on 
Mr Jenkinses side : its value increased last year by a whopping 
t6 per cent. Moreover, by September it had become clear 
that the large increases in orders for British engineering 
exports were coming through at last. Belaiedly, devaluation 
was working. Its tardiness was the result of consumption 
being allowed far too much leeway in the immediate post¬ 
devaluation period ; its success was at the price of holding 
back the growth in consumer spending between the last 
quarter of ,1968 and the first quarter of 1970 to little nK)re 
than 1 cent in real terms. 

But just how much resilience is there in Britain's balance 
of payments to meet the pent-up demand for consumer 
must surely break through soon ? The first quarter’s 
Qgurcait published on Tuesday, showed a surplus of £119 mil¬ 
lion, which is only a respectable little below the 
£136 million surplus of the previous quarter. But while 
seiviccis,which contribute a large part to invisible earnings, 
have hcl^ lip well interest, profits and dividends yielded less. 
Them am three possible explanations for this. The Treasury 
says that part of the fall may be just erratic ; oil receipts 
in particular can fluctuate widely from quarter to quarter. 
Another, equally mundane, reason could be that often large 
revisions are made to preliminary figures. But there could 
be pother, more important, explanation to do with Britain’s 
Icvd of investment abroad. Restrictions on such investment 
have now been in force for five years. The Reddaway report 
on the subject concluded that foreign investment is harmful 
in the short-term to the balance* of payments, but in the 
longer-term, say ten to 15 years, increased remittances from, 
and iuereased exports to, the country of investment should 
turh, into a benefit for the. investing country. This could be 
happening on a shorter time scale than expected, so that 
Britain is now beginning to suffer the consequences of the 
clampdown cfti foreign investment. If so, invisible earnings 
on interest, profits and dividends may retreat to a lower level. 

Capital inflows in the first quarter were exceptionally large, 
partly because cumneies were going through a fairly settled 
period after the exchange rate adjustments in France and 
Germany laist year, and partly because credit in Britain was 
cxceptk>iially tight, forcing foreign parent companies to give 
thinr aidisidiarks in Brithih more generous credit. The long¬ 
term capital^ account wtis in deficit by £25 miflion, but there 
was an exceplionafly large positive balancing item ” bf 
£362 million (the amount by which the inward currency 
flow of £915 million- exceeded the estimates of current 
earnings and qf recorded net inward capital flows). Some of 
this m^y later be identified a$ belonging to the capital 
account^ Molt of it reflects the unwinding of leads and lags 
in commercial settlenw‘nts ; in other words, fiiheaihV trade 
partner aiie less insistent on prompt payment * for inripdrts 


while Britain is in. a position to insist on speedier settlement 
£or its exports—again a sign of increased confidence. 

II on^ includes Britain’s first allbcadon of £171 million in 
special drawing rights (SDRs) from the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund and the influx of short-term capital Britain had 
£i,oB6 million, to.play with in the first quarter of this year, 
of which the otiicial reserves netted only £76 million. Debt 
repayment, therefore, went on at an accelerated pace ; and 
half of the high mark of $8,qoo million has iio\v, bexm repaid, 
All this sound.s dandyw What then makes somebody like Lord 
Cromer, former Governor of the Bank of England, state 
publicly that whoever wins the election will have to face a 
very much more difficult financial situation than in October, 
1964 ? A year was then nearing its close which was to show 
a deficit on the balance of payments of £747 million. His 
points are that Britain’s debt abroad very much smaller 
in 1964 than even the now remaining $4,000 million ; that 
income from foreign trade has been artificially boosted by 
the import deposit scheme (due to come off altogether by the 
end of the year); and that the capital account looks better 
than it should because of £90 million worth of loans abroad 
by local authorities and nationalised industries, which will 
have to be. repaid over fairly short periods. But all this would 
still leave Britain with a surplus. 

Politics apart, the really bad part of the curate’s egg, and 
one that is causing increasing concern outside Britain as well 
as within, is the phenomenon of cost-push inflation. Produc¬ 
tion is sluggish, and sales are not buoyant ; consumers are still, 
surprisingly, holding back. Retail prices are going up by 7 
per cent or more, at annual rates, while incomes are growing 
twice as fast. If Britain’s gross domestic product grows this 
year at 3J per cent, which is, the present Government’s 
target, prices will obviously soon start catching up more 
quickly. And higher costs will gradually erode Britain's 
competitive position abroad. Already export prices are rising 
faster than import prices, which is very agreeable for the 
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ENLa 1969 », A RECORD BREAl^IjNG YEAR 

' 4'i5-■‘’'’.‘I 

Sal«^ quac||M^«id^^^ Im integration 


Ov«r th« past 10 ytara tha conaotidacad incoma atatamanta of ENI hava ragiatarad 
ineraaaaa in grota aalaa avaraging ipproximataiy 16% par annum in taniif .P» 
dallara, tha rlaa waa from $668.7 mtliiontin 1960 to S2.2BQ.i mHllbit t(i ^19^ Qdkfw 
1909 tha conaolMatad groaa ravanuaa raachad a raaord totaf of 42,388.7 •amiifbm 
144% mera than in 1968. With total aNpanaaa amounting to $2,260.8 tha Qroup'a 
oonaotidatad groaa incoma for 1969 was $27.9 million abova the $60 million of 
1908, a gain of mora than 66V». Tha Group also aat saida $272 million aa,f 
allowanca for dapraciatlon of proparty, plant and aquipmant, 11% mora than laat 
yaar, and mada naw invaatmants 19.0% graatar than in 1968. 

Out thaaa ara only a taw indicators ravaalad in thia year's Annual Report ahowing^r 
tha ataady progress being mada by tha integrated ENI Group in broadening the 
aatont of* its nationai and international efforts to continue giving affective 
assiatanca to tha economy of Italy, primarily through guarantaamg tha country's 
industry a constant adequacy of modestly priced fuels. 

Crude Oil Rallfflng 8i Product Sales 

In 1908 ENl'a crude Oil production rose 16 6% abova the year before to 8.2 million 
tons. The 12 rafinerjea associated with the Group treated a gross total of 26.6 million 
tons of crude, 11.8% mora than in 1966 Product sales rose 17% in Italy and 
17,6% abroad. Product exports from Italy were 497» higher. Domestically, in 1969, 
ENI supplied about 25% of tha gasoline and 18% of the other refined products 
consumed in the country. Altogether more than 8.000 retail outlets in Italy and 30 
foreign countries marketed refined products of tha ENI Group. Adfunctive to these 
retail sales networks were 43 ENI motels in Italy and 10 in Africa. 

Exploration 

In tha 1969 search for naw sources of patrolaum, ENI Ssxpandod currant exploration 
activities to include 19 countries besides Italy. At the end of tha yaar tha ENI 
Group held interests in exploration and production permits covering 1.1 million 
square kilometers, in addition to geophysical work on permits, actual drilling 
operations in 13 countries led tp completion of 76 wells outside Italy, 60 for 
exploration and 26 for production^. 

Puture Crude Supply 

With dlacovartaa which have already baen made, hovyaver, ENI la now looking 
forward to Group aalf-suEioiency m crude oil aupplloa for meeting Group refinery 
naeda within a few yeerg from fietda in . Iran, Libya, Tunisia. Nigeria sgid Qatar, 
plus, of couraa. tho production in Italy 


JilJxinG ENI nmuralL get end/Of by-producta from Group rofinariaa ovor 2,100 
^Inolii'poitfida dr Dttrodhdmtdiil'^lwoN. mtddi^ (rubbers, plastica, roaine, flbara. 
dBboa^lpdk, niti|j»A| in ftrtfridNfaeind ptfi#r b8i|c organic chomical prodocta). In 
"additloii 833,000 ^ton! of pnp pyor ;;i1|p ■ (pilliog pqsinda. of inorganic 

ehamieala ware produced by tha Group’s ehamical aoctor. 

"^fw.Cfiamiool flont . , ^ . 

^A number of Jipporunl ndw phtfeghamlcil ptantt ware under construction for 
ENI aubaidiarios' at tha ana of v198u. Among thaao ware a plant in Sardinia for 
tha aaparation of BTX aromatic hydrocarbons, tha products of which will bo 
used partly in loco and partly' on tha continent by other Group piantt ; a plant 
at Manfradonia in aoutharn Italy will make ammonia, and another nearby will 
use part of thia ammonia for making caprolactam by tha toluene route in collabora* 
tion with Snia Viacoaa. Plants ware also in tha anginaaring stage or under 
construction for production at Ravenna of iaoprana monomer and for mhnufaoturmg 
poiyaoprana rubber, both using proeaasaa developed in tha ENI industrial R & D 
faboratorias. For Sardinia a huge integrated patrochamical'textile manufacturing 
complex waa bsing snginsarsd for construction m ■ nsw industrial zona being 
created in tha Tirao River valley, in tha central part of tha island. Tha cost of thia 
complex will ba in tha neighbourhood of $320 million. 

Nueloar Sector 

In the nuelaar field during 1909, ENI obtained naw permits to saaroh for radio* 
active minarala in Canada, ax-Britlsh Guiana and Kenya. An ENI subsidiary 
acquired ap /Sttoraat (8.126%) in an African uranium company, SOMAiR also 
arranmng tojM/Chaaa 3(X) tons a yaar of oxide cake from tha company beginning 
in 1974. IRiMHNNfiOfl of . urtnfum fuel alamants waa started during tha year and 
studiaa awff^bndor way Ipf a rbactor fuel reprocaaiing plant and for construction 
of ^a^toat^isai^ fpr 

CA9ifl«o»ina,‘^|i4fMtruet1on. brltllng, 'Industrial RED 

Tha three RhU main subaidiariaa competent in tha fields of anginaaring, conatruc- 
tion, wall drilling, pipeline laying, industrial raaaarch and davalopmant and 
machaniijMl manufscturiM. auppliad aquipmant and aarvicaa outside tha Group 
in 18W ffr a value of $189 million. 

The industrial R & D laboratoriaa of ENI perfaetad among other things during 1969, 
4 algnlRoant navy commercial patrochamical procasaaa which may ba intarnationally 
licanaOSj and alao davalopad a^ superior lubricant based upon a synthetic oil 
ingradlSnt, now marketed under Sia label "SINT 2000." Among projects com- 
plated by tha two r ENI anginaarinig affiliataa are included 6 ‘pipeima and 7 major 
dPMlruction joba in 9 countries. At the and of 1969 subaidiariaa had 25 proiacie 
undfr construction for third parties in 11 countries. Twanty*four walla, 14 offahora, 
,, war4' driljfad for non-Group companfaa. 

Toxillo Sdeior 

The; final but not iaaet gear In the ENI. maohinary of integration is tha textile 
'.aocjknr wfilbbjjn i|f69 ran op record aalaa of $112.3 million. 20% mora than tha 
year butort.-9aet9^ conalatbit of'a Mrant company and 11, aubaidiarlaa, ia 
In Itaaif Sirllitagratnd attb-greup>f tha ENI Group. Conaumfnd a major oortion 
of-tha aymhatie taxtilu fibirs midt within Ifto^roup which in turn ware ploducad 
uainj patrochamical bMat BOrtiiatid from Group auppliad refinery bv-prodMCta. 
Aiwrui gas, atc,^ the laxllla iNtoMn 1169 turned out large quantitiaa of yikna, 
cioth;i;,uph«litory. matorialf, girmnigi mob'a and woman's raadymodo w«ar, etc., 
for both domoitlc and appon mirkatih 


Natiirot 

In 1969 ENi-biAwipanAir Pfodsoi^ over 92% «f the hituUfS 'ms conaumad in Italy 
for a total of (wpii tpiPl^ying lfS% more than in 19ra 

to induttrias -i^vlMbga^NP^'^ii 9»k Wii tubtiMm through ENl'a nationwide 
gaa tranamiaalan at yaaii^abs ltll'4 't«^l I«f^ kilomatara 

and which will bp ,|uttmad mora and iMra at tftha goat 04 « 
ayatam ia axtandid; .^tiargt mimbara ^ nodv opbmiAiafii^^Kfa tabohad, adding 
aubetantiaily to tha;nprm#| prowtb of gamand for m -tha oouptry, To hodga 
agamat any posaibility* that rutura diaob^mriaa of,dpiiNtloiaa bOlda^might prove 
nauflieiant to permit taflafying thia^ growini wT, arrangud in I9n to- 

import 100,000 mHllon wble matara of gaa oi^ ■ /MOrlW c^.Sp yaara from tha USS4^ 
in addition to tha 80,000 million cubic motara Of Lmyilp natural gaa contracted for 
soma lima ago. 

Chemical Productldh'' ^ :: • 

In tha highly integrated ebamicaf'aoato^i^^EIM. vary aubbtSMIaTly-incrOaaad tgiBS 
invaatmants to a total of about 854 miltion mostly tor haw pjMrO-ohamlOal plant. 


aquipmant and aarvicaa outside tha Group 


^ Cl^f||kLIOAT«0' IMCmMim 


RavVNUtf 

1968 

(Million 

Salta of : 

r>atralaiifn producta and natural gaa $ 1,4S5.3 $ 
uatroehamicai producta (1) 221.4 

TtJitnt producta 99.6 

Other producta 17.0 

Chginttrino conatruction Si 
aquipmant 172.5 

Total groBi bbIm $ 1,989 B S 
Intcraat and dividandi 27!2 

Olhtr Income 27 B 

GROSS RRVCNUI $ 2.044.8 $ 

COSTS. RXRCMSn AND TAXIS 

Coat or tmploymant $ 267.4 i 

Operating and gantrai txpinaea 833.6 

Toul •atmiing ceiu S 1.101.1 $ 
Exciat taxOT 545.8 

Oaiprtclation and amortisation 
Of plant 245 3 

intoraat and other 

hnantlal chargea 98 6 

Expenditura tor prtUhtinary 
txpioration of Italian 

continantal ahtif , >4.0 

TeUi expeiisaa 5 1,994 8 S 

lAceme befera laxei and 
mlnerlty Interaeta 

la aubaidiarlaa SO O 

Incoma taxea payable 30.2 

Net income before 

minority Interoau S 19.8 $ 

Income accruing to 

tnlnority inieretta 13.6 

Net income accruing to £NI S 6.2 i 

Pigurat fbr 1968 ere reviaed* 

i l) ijMiiudea, cuijent produced at Ravenna and 
agusb 'PlaibuP 


COit^M^tED m OF INCOMtl W 


CONpOV'DAtBO 


Current Aaaeta 
Caah 

Cuatomen notaa and 
aceounta receivable , • \ 

Other receivable. , _ . 

Mvancet Bntr'^^kib'axiaiuMo 
Current portldtf^oY jKaMjBiVk «U* 
celvable for authori^Tipjim 
in approprratiens investment 
Inventory 

09htr current aaaeta 


invqpiaieata ^ 

invdwmMtti in ae^ritlei hot 
conachidated 

Intoraat bearing aecurlilaa 


Capital ncoivoblo for outborlidi 
InarMaa In apprapriatlons ln« 
vaeimant, net of current portion 
■bown nboVe 

Property, plant and dsuipmant 

law accumulated dapreeiation 
and amorttialion 


Prepaid and dafarrad ebarpaa 


RidVraa far 1H8. an ravlaad. 


S 1264 S 1494^ 
■ '''.4294 279^ 


194 

11.0 


$ 1,763,9 

102.1 

11.7 

103.8 

24.0 

»-nut 

nss 

320.0 

3,396.6 

160.0 

3,873.6 

1,478.7 

1.715.1 

S 1,917.9 
103.2 

S 2,160.5 

117.9 


Currant Mabllltlas 
Amounts. payabla to banka 
Cufrant portion of leng'tarm debt 
Accounts payable to euppUera 
Accrued and ether liabiiicies 


1968 1969 

(Million U.S. Si 


S 1,137.9 S 1,239.2 


Medium and long-tann dabt 

Dabenturea 945.6 1,092.8 

Notaa payable to special cradlt Inati- ^ ^ . 

^tiona and other bank dWta 512.0 SS6.0 

iesi current portion 4hetuded above 249.9 290.9 

S 1,407.0 sTj5M 

Accrued amployoe termination bnnaRtt 
and ^ar ^.mswvof 172.8 2054 

amnoHiy Inliraits lu aubaWiarlaa canaoll- ^ 

Uaiod. 212.5 213.0 

Proprietary capital and re e ar vas 

Total auchorlsfd appropriations 

Invoatment Jncluding omounta not 
yst ro60iva4 1|888R lJBm.2 

Stotutery raaervo , ii.2 

Suaclal rssorva 

Pooling of Intorseis odjustment , 20.6 33i5 

Undistributed Income ‘ 


Pituwa. far leag ara ravltad 
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moment but can only lead to reduced orders .eventually. 
It is no comfort to point to other industrial countries which 
are caught in similar wage-price troubles because, in most' 
of them, productivity is growing more quickly than in Britain.. 
Yet wage demands in Britain are taking on ever more 
preposterous proportions. 

Whoever is returned on June i8th will have tp grasp 
this nettle very promptly. Incomes policy has become a 
fashionable theory again, including among its disciples Mr 
Zijlstra of the Bank for International Settlements, Mr Arthur 
Bums of the American ^ Federal Reserve, and the long*- 
converted Bank of England. The Quarterly Biilkim 
Bank of England, published on Thureday, not only repeated 
its earlier warning that rising costs are a threat to the overseas 
surplus, but this time it also emph<isiscd the serious social 
con.sequenres of the rapid advance in income in \|3fritaih. 


Those groups pf workers who packed bargaining poiwer or 
arc reluctant to; use it, the Bank says, arc now at a severe 
disadvantage: ^ 

As the increase in costs works dirough into pricesr,-t^ rising 
cost of Hving erodes the transient advantage,' ot 

. higher seal ilheoines^ gained teuiporarily bv the. ^stronger 
grempt/while ««uahy> redudng^^ real spending; povyar of 

other gToujps. If allowed . to continue, rapid atid uneven 
increases in incomes^ and costs would make tliese shiC^ 
in the distribution of purchasing power—in many cases matkt 
cdly inequ?tahle-*nu»reiand more difficult to accept and 
^ justify. , 

This iipte of wkming is one of the more serious indictments 
of the I.^bour Government’s policy.. Doubtless it was not 
intended to be so ; the Bank, uttering just a wcf‘k before 
the elects, must have wished to appear neutral. But the 
facts are too intdstcnt. 




BUSINESS 



There was a good deal of beery truculence 
and booing around Fleet Street and 
outside the Trades Union Congress headv 
quarters on Thursday afternoon when 
the newspaper proprietors and the print¬ 
ing unions started talking again about the 
25 per Cent wage claim that had bought 
ail the national dailies out on strike. The 
union negotiators, chief among theni Mr 
Richard Briginshaw and his Society of 
Graphical and Allied Trades who cated 
the strike in the first place, were hss 
ebullient than their rank and file. Bit 
the employers were also more concilia¬ 
tory. ** It’s a simple matter,” said thei“ 
chairman, Lord Goodman^ “ of how much 
we can pay and how much they will 
take.” Their offer looked as if it was 
shaping up at around yi per cent with, 
unexpectedly, some productivity strings 
attached—^and it looked a,s if the unions 
were prepared to discu.ss them. At least, 
they did not immediately up and walk 
out of the meeting. 

•But it was not quite fs simple as Lord 
Goodman made it soun^ijl. The newspaper 
owners have b^en mlit bc^een the fac¬ 
tion led by Thbn&so|>, Who is all 

for taking a ;,i<ksgh'4ine—it is possible 
that Lord himself would dbt be 

wholly heart^rokc^ ilF some newl^aperi 
died in thf, dourse of a prolongedi strike 
—^and the ^gtoup said to be M by Sir 
Max Aitkedjand Lord Rothcrmcre, who 
bave been imrough this particular hoofi 
befdre and fUve bed reason to prefer that 
the inevitable cave-in .took.place soioner 


rather than later. The unions, too, sat 
uneasily round the sapie table. The one 
.solid gain during Mr Wilson’s long night 
of negotiating and cajoling at Downing 
Street on Tuesday, before the start of the 
.strike,, wgs that he persuaded Mr John 
Bonffield, the leader of the printing crafts¬ 
men’s National Graphical Association, 
which is not on strike, which has not 
put in a pay claim, and which does not 
like to be bracketed with Mr Brigin* 
shaw's men, to join in the talks. It was 
a great deal harder to do than it sounds, 

, The importance of getting all five 
unions round the table (the other three 
are the process workers, who handle all 
tl|ie photographic and picture making 
operations; and. the electrical and 
eiigineering unions^ who have maintenance 
m^n in the newspapers' buildings) was that 
^ jingle wage settlement in which they 
ill took part would be better for the sur- 
Mvd of the newspapers, however infla- 
ton^ry it was, than the diabolical process 
ol hap-frogging of union oyer union, 
that \ 3 LS gone on in the past. Very little 
had actually been beam ail week . of 
wliqh t newspapers .might, survive and 
wKch might diq, in a prolonged strike. 
Tlse cojimon feat* in, Fleet Strae^t yvas 
that witl no.na^nal, and a diminishing 
nupber ..of provini^ial, , papepi being 
pruted b tha^ runrup to .the geneial 
dedion, ,and.m<>t?-^.pcppk 
rel> on televisipn 

for their n^vs and cpmineiii^ .and 
tlic^i begin to wonder why they, pripe 


Briginihaw, Oaodtrm ; iimpta mmtt 

thought the dailies so necessary, ft is 
established that the majority already 
Ijelieve they have their political views 
formed by what they see on television 
rather than what they read in the news- 
ers. 

Ithough the advisers both of' Mr 
Wilson and Mrs Barbara Castle were con¬ 
vinced aftef the Downing Street marathon 
that neither the newspaper workers nor 
the owners wanted a Jong strike, Mr Brig- 
inshaw niay find it was easier to call mim 
out than to get a sufficiently attractive 
prize to attract them back to. work. His 
particular personal problem was that' cer¬ 
tain of his members would 4 ike to split 
Sogat into two separate unions (one for 
paper makers, one for, printing workers). 

The employers, for tbdr part, have 
been making a big issue of rising neWE- 
pa^r cost^ not mendy labouf costs' about 
which adyoiie who chooses can kipxt dtitil 
kingdom come, biit about pulp prfees, 
about which there can be ho disputei khd 
about the relative ease with which at liiast 
four national daifies cbuld be put. out of 
businassi At the outset of ^ the talks 'op 
Tbtitaday, these figuies seemed 'weighty. 
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Newspapers ire not the only coittmuni- 
cations pci^ple with probkiRs,; the two- 
week old strike of Granada Television 
techpicians^ which has blacked out corti- 
n^ortilil viewing in the Manchester area, 
Will certainly not end before next week 
at the earliest. For the dispute of 300 
studio technicians who want 12 per cent 
more for accepting new work methods 
for colour television will not be discussed 
again by Lord Beinstein and the leaders 
of the Association of Cinematograph, 
Television, and Allied Technicians until 
Monday. And if that meeting fails then 
it will be Mr Victor Feather’s turn to try 
to make peace in Granadaland. So 
England’s world cup match against 
Czechoslovakia—which was exclusive to 
ITV—was just not on tap to Manchester 
United or Citv fan.s. 

Living without the 
dailies __ 

The Yorkshire Post had gone under the 
counter invLondon by I’hursday morning; 
the mar sold out shol-tly after 

9 suppfies irf provincial 

ar^’a^buihan"da(iBes coming into the city 
were ^ingioM onTy to regular customers. 

dwindling as the strike 
spri^ to Scotland and clos^ the Glasgow 
office^ of l^th the Daily Express and the 
IHUy Record (a focal version of the 
MirrM. Since there was no possibility of 
inCf^w^^the number of copii^s printed tp 
take afipvantage of demand^^oth the 
London proprietors, and the unions-would 
have, Uken a poor view of any such thing 
—-Londoners Were thrown back, on some 
bizarre read!The choice divided itself 
between British underground newspapers 
like the revolutionary Black Dwarfs which 
bv Thursday had become acceptable in the 
City, and the foreign press. 

Most in demand was the New York 
Herald Tribune which is printed in Paris 
and which, although it got tied up in a 
go-slow at Heathrow, was still changing 
hands when it arrived at, noon at several 
times its nominal selling price of is 6d. 
The Irish papers have the extra advan¬ 
tage of a full racing service, a point being 
made by newsagents as far out as Epping 
Forest But deliveries from Dublin are 
erratic even under normal conditions, 
and had still not reached London on 
Thursday by the time the racing editions 
of the evening papers would usually have 
l)een on .sale. 

A rash of newsshects was expected to 
appear if the strike showed any sign of 
lasting beyond the weekend. First^off the 
mark was Aims of Industry wbich, using 
non-union labour, btgan to run off a four- 
page edition of 50,000 copies on the first 
afternoon of the strike, with plans to 
double this if tlie strike persisted. As the 
sheet is given away free, there is no prd)- 
lem with : the unions about distribution, 
but its copte^ could be too heavy with 
ultra-right wmg propagranda for all tastes. 


BnSINP-.S.S : BRITAIN 

I'he - BBC stepped up its radio news 
coverage usefully, and also ran some 
morning television news in conjunction, 
witlr-its workl cup reports. But. it could 
hardly put out race cards for the London 
f>ublic. ITV^ was. prohibited from extra 
news in the morning by its technicians’ 
union’.s solidarity with the print woifiers. 

Meat 

Tender unto death 



With or without enzymes, sir ? 


Tiiere has been a quiet revolution in the 
meat l)usines.s. A full quarter of the 
cattle slaughtered in Britain are now 
being treated with an enzyme tenderiser 
before being killed. ' The enz>Tne is 
injected into die animal 30 minutes 
before it is killed and flows round the 
•body getting caught in those, muscular 
cells that are the mo.si distended, and 
toughest to eat. ^ 

The process has been known for several 
years but it has only recently become 
widely used. Last year there was a 40 
per cent increase in the number of cattle 
injected. It has caused little public stir 
because the enzyme distributor, the Swift 
company, which brought the process over 
from the United States, sell.^ to butchers 
and not the consumer. Swift calls it 
“ Pro Ten ” beef. It is already on sale in 
4,000 shops, labelled as tenderised beef. 
'The process is spreading quickly to a 
number of licensed abattoirs. 

It is not to everyone’s taste but has 
great economic advantages. The tenderwer 
reduces the amount of time that meat 
needs to be hung to make it edible fion} 
two weeks to five days, so that b'utaiei^ 
have le.ss capital tied up in hargii^t 
carcasses. The amount of edible meat 
increased by as much as a third. Tririnii^g 
and shrinkage are reduced and low^grajtle 
cuts become sufficiently tender to sell/as 
prime beef. It is here that Swift lus c^ie 
in for criticism. The company fias 
changed the names of the tiaditidtal 
cheap cuts because, it claims, thjy 
longer low grade. Thus the ch<ap brijket 
is now called the Devon cut Ind 
tenderised topside is sold as Lendon .stlak. 
So far, ^ no one ha.s tried to lail the icw 
namiifie 'under tlhe Trade Descriptions kct. 

The Injection is cheap. The cnayme 
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comes from the papaya fruit, sohem the 
meat during cooking and is only active 
at a high temperature. It ^ makes no 
difference to the appearance of the meat 
, (it is only present in tiny quantities), but 
does shorten the cooking time. While this 
is popular with .sonie cooks, it does make 
it more difficult to produce underdone 
beef because if the temperature does not 
get high enough,, the enzyme never makes 
its magic transforfnatk>n, and the result 
is a very angry customer. 

Money 

Voice from the bank 

As the Bank for International Settlements 
rep<^rts this week, there has been a wide¬ 
spread return over the past year and a 
half to policies of monetary restraint in 
western industrial countries and Japan. 
At the san)e time a “ lively controversy 
has been going on about the role of 
monetary' policy and the impact of the 
money .supply on economic activity.” Until 
now Britain has hung back in the debate. 
But 40 pages of the Bank of England's 
latest Quarterly Bulletin, published on 
Thursday, consists of a researdi paper on 
the subject, largely the work of Mr 
Charles Goodhart, of the Bank’s recently 
created economic section, assisted by Mr 
Andrew Crockett. This is a very welcome 
innovation, even although Mr Goodhart 
says mostly what central hank economists 
row find it most orthodox to say. It will, 
one hopes, be only the first of inany such 
papers. 

Mr (Goodhart argues that although it 
is proijably true that the rate of change of 
the npney supply is a better indicator of 
the thrust of monetary policy than varia¬ 
tions in the level of nominal interest rates, 
it nevertheless untrue that a nation’s 
ruo/iey stock can be determined without 
re^rd to the value of other variables, 
su^h as money incomes and interest rates 
-T^whic'h is what Profe.ssor Milton Fried- 
i^an’s school of economists wants central 
hanks to believe. Mr Goodhart says that 
the actions of the authorities in financial 
markets, which directly affect the money 
supply, will usually be strongly influenced 
by expectations about the course of the 
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' , price’ is >06:611 too high to pay. 

■ J^Por^lired with Europe, the pace of 
feusiftess In'^mertea is such that many 
companies’t^litihg a share,of the dollar 
market often judge the effort not worth the 
cost. 

^"Likewise; Americans don’t aMays ' 
understand the difference in the tempo of 
business in Europe. . , > A? ' 

In fact, we didn’t once. Not until we 
opened up offices in Europe and got to know 
local business methods so that we could, offer 
something more than just a banking service. 

If you’ve been put off the idea of selling 
your products in the world’srfchii^ market 
place come and have a chat with us (or we’ll. 
come and chat with you, whichever suits 
you). 

Our men in New York—working with 
experts all over the U.S.—Will* give you the 
best advice on how you can identify and 
develop new business opportunities. They’ll 
help arrange outlets for your prodiicts. 

If you, need additional finance for your 
American enterprise, we’ll fix that too. 

And if there’s one thing we’re not 
scared of it’s backing a new idea. 

Give us a ring. 

We could get that Almighty Dollar off 
your back and into your bank. 

Chemical Bank—the not so all american 
Anierican bank. 

y ' London; 10 Moonpi^, £C2. 13 Davies Street, Wl. 

Frar^^ru Zutich riaus^ Bockenheimer Landstra 3 se ZS, 

6000 . 

Head Ojfice: 20 ?ine Street, New York 10015. 

Incorporated with limited liability in the U.S.A. 

.'.•"■V'' -A-.vii-i y-v. ‘, . ■ y.' 

CkmicaiEiimc 
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1969 a record year expansion still continues 


The Chairman, Mr. Eric Weiss, in his Statenent to, Shareholders' 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for th« year ended 

31 St December 1969, announced record salesand profits. 

Profits 

Profits and sales for 1969 exceeded the combined salfs and profits of 

Foseco Limited and Minerals Separation, Limiiad for aty previous year. 

Dividend 

Total Dividend of S^d. (against the equivalent d(vidend of S^d. 
for 1968). 

Acquisitions 

During the year Foseco Minsep acquired Ffotim ^Gallwey Limited, 
increased its interest in Bellard lnves|ments/Limited to 51% 
and purchased 70% of Lycrete Limited andits associated companies. 

Activities 

The three main sectors are/ 

1. The manufacture and marketing of "Fosec</' chemical products 
to the metallurgical industries throug'iout Vje world. 

2. The supply of products and services or the building and 
construction industry through Protm &Gallwey, Celmao and . 

Chemical Building Products. / 

3. The treatment of water and e^luenf through Fospur and 
industrial metallic waste through L/crett 

Outiook 

Progress in 1970 is continuing ar^ the future is viewed with 
confidence. Expansion of the presfnt aaivities, especially inter¬ 
nationally, is taking place and the firoudis continually examining 
further development possibilities in .tie Uh. and overseas. However, 
acquisitions will be undertaken ody asp means of strengthening 
and broadening the existing industry sstors or the activities in a 
particular country, and not merelyas an ivestment. 


Copf^ of the Report and Accounts may be obtained from TheSecretaryM Queen Anne's Gate, London S,W. 1. 
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economy. So there is a two-way relation¬ 
ship between money supply and nwney 
incomes, which complicates demand man¬ 
agement throug*!) monetary policy. In his 
researches into Britain's experience, Mr 
Croodhart finds that “ United Kingdom 
movements in the money stock have 
preceded movements in money incomes 
he delights the Friedmanites by saying 
that '*a statistically significant lead, 
therefore, seems to exist even if it is short.” 
But he then infuriates any Fried- 
manite among his readers by saying: “It 
does not follow that the series which 
appears to lead always causes the change 
in the following series. There is a close 
association between visits to travel agents 
and tourist bureaus and trips abroad." 
But if travel agents thought that their 
main duty was to ration trips abroad, 
there wouldn’t be ; and central banks 
should regard rationing of money suppK 
as their main duty. 

While the Bank of England is clearly 
leaning more towards Friedman ism now, 
it is also intent on saying that contn)! of 
the nionev supply is very difficult. 1‘hc 
Friedmanites would like all central banks 
to aim at a steady moderate expansion in 
the money supply. 'Fhc accompanying 
chart shows that this has certainly not 
occurred in America, Britain or (Germany 
in recent years. The British authorities 
can rightly Iniast of their sternne.ss in 
keeping to a modest increase of onl\- about 
2 per cent in the money supply over the 
past financial year ; but there were .some 
wide quarterly gvrations. 

Motor insurance 

Subsidising the 
motorist 


In iqfig member companies of the Britisli 
Insurance Association collected m<»toi 
insurance premiums in Britain of 
£210 million, and paid claiin.s and 
expenses of £22/) million. This loss of 
£15 million represents 7 per cent of pre¬ 
mium income and is the biggest percent¬ 
age I0S.S not only on motor insurance but 
probably on any class of insurance busi¬ 
ness in recent years. It even outweighed 
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the investment income generated by motor 
insurance funds in insurers' hands, 
amounting to say 3 per cent of premium 
income. 

The red-faced motor undehfvriters are 
not blaming earthquakes, selective 
employment tax, or any other supposedly 
unforeseeable natural disaster. They all 
know what went wrong. In January, 1969, 
the tariff system of collective premiums 
rate fixing ended and competition broke 
out among tlie 45 per cent or so of the 
market that had previously l>een subject 
to the tariff. But after 50 years of com¬ 
peting only on service, these underwriters 
had long since forgotten how to fix motor 
premium rates individually and com¬ 
petitively, instead of cosily in concert. All 
plunged into a heedless .scramble for that 
will o' life wisp of motor insurance, the 
good driver, thus en.suring that they lost 
monev on the insurance of the average 
motorist as well as that of the bad driver. 

In 1968 motor insurance premium 
income wa.s £216 million. Last year there 
weie 2 per, cent,more cars op the roads, 
and claims costs can be reckoned to 
ii.se at 10 per cent a year (but insurers' 
own costs by much less). On this basis 
insurance companies should have charged 
motor premium.*; last year of £240 million 
instead of the £210 million they actually 
took. This would have produced an 
underwriting profit of 6 per cent, which 
is .still .short of the .sort of profitability 
underwriters ought to be at least aiming 
for. And if premiums were 14 per cent 
too low last year, to allow for yet another 
year of inflation, the increases in pre¬ 
miums now needed are prol)ably nearer 
20 to 25 per cent: or perhaps rather less 
if insurers would only make more imagin¬ 
ative u.se of excesses (under which the 
motorist pays the first so much of every 
claim). 

But just suppose all insurers raised pre¬ 
miums by 25 per rent across the board, 
would this be an inflationary outrage, a 
“ car insurance .shock,” justifying syntfietic 
indignation from vote-cons;.'ious mini¬ 
sters ? Comprehensive in.surance for a 
1,300 cc car worth £800 is estimated to 
cost £63 in Ijondon, before bonuses, com¬ 
pared with £97 in Hamburg, £125 in 
Brus.selb and £190 in New York. In 
the last seven years for a medium-sized 
car in a medium-rated area the cost of 
insurance has risen 30 per cent before 
bmmses ; after full l)onuses it has actually 
fallen by 6 per cent. Meanwhile petrol 
has risen by 33 per cent, road tax by 67 
per cent. And national average earnings 
by 61 per cent. Who’s exploiting whom ? 

Transport 

No sophistication 


Industry’s transport costs are changing 
dramatically and so far only the tip of 
the iceberil bas been Str Andi*«w 
Crichton, chainuan of. Overseat Con¬ 
tainers, warned thi« week of significant 
increases in freight rates to Australia, and 
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Connors' joy: last of thaif kind 


Sir Reginald Wilson, chairman of the 
National Freight Corporation, announced 
a to per cent increa.se in .state road 
haulage charges. But some co.sts, such as 
tlio.se of stevedoring, have increa.sed by 
up to 40 per cent in recent months. A 
recent Road Haulage Association survey 
sugge.sted rate increa.ses of up to 21 per 
cent. Symptomatic of the w'ay things are 
going is the abolition in Leicester the 
other day of the la.st id and 2d bus fares 
in the country. 

Industry slionld be undertaking a 
thorough review of bow it is affected. But 
tran.sport managers, with few exceptions, 
rank low in the industrial hierarchy. In 
many ca.se.s their hoards do not even 
release to them the figures they ought to 
know ; and many of tho.se who do know 
make little u.se of them. Most managers 
rely on hunches where they need econo¬ 
mists and cost accountant.^, while few 
have detailed knowledge of the operating 
costs of their “ C ” licence fleets. 

'Fliis is the transport industry picture 
tliat emerge.s from an important but un¬ 
noticed report* made recently to the 
Ministry' of Transport by Dr Clifford 
Sharp of Leire.ster University. Based on 
a >tudy of 125 firms in the Midlands, it 
.sliows that 38 per cent of firms' spending 
is on private road haulage, 32 per cent 
on their own vehicle.s, 14 per cent on 
state road haulage, and only 12 per cent 
on Briti.di Rail. Tliis suggests that the 
Ckivernment is going in quite the 
wrong direction in trying to encourage 
u.^e of the railway by legislation. Contrary 
to what the railway lobby would have 
people believe, it is probably trains^ not 
lorries, that fail to cover their track costs. 
The next (Government will have to think 
alM)ut it. 

Restrictive practices 

Drugs found 
innocent 

Last year 500 chemist shops went out of 
business. But the decision by the 
Restrictive Practices Court to keep resale 
price mainteaiance on all drugs should 
reprieve, some of the survivors. Tlie 
chemist’s shop, the coiirt has decided, is 
not just another retail outlet: it is a 
service to the community that should not 
l)e endangered by the vagaries of 
competrition, 

* "Allocation of Freight TraflSc," Ministry of 
Tronspoft i6s. 
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Most of the chemist's business comes 
from the sale of drugs prescribed on the 
national health service. year 300 

miUioti prescriptions are written* costing 
£*30 mifKon. These Covei^ over 3,500 
different >drugs that can be add in 10,cm 
different strengths and sms! iTo cope with 
all this the small chei^l has to rely bn 
a wholesaler who can mCffA to keep Jarge 
stocks of drugs, fresh and undier 
refrigerated conditions, and Who makes 
daily deliveries to the store. 

7 ’he court's fear was that without 
rprn a price war would break out between 
the Wliolesalers, and their vital distribu¬ 
tion network would deteriorate. The main 
worry was that they would offer discounts 
on the* most widely used drugs and fail 
to stock those required only occasionally. 
This fear was well foundecl. Seventy-five 
percent of the industry’s sales are in only 
10 per cent of the drug range. The other 
90 per cent are demanded rarely but it 
is obviously in the public interest that 
they also should be immediately avail¬ 
able. But wholesalers will only stock 
these drugs if they can be sure 
of their profit margins. 

None of this makes any difference to 
the consumer who gets his pills for the 
statutory NHS prescription cliarge of 
2s fid, or to the producer, whose price is 
fixed by direct bargaining with the 
Ministry of Health. What rpin does ensure 
is that no Whoie.saler gets a competitive 
edge by offering a smaller stock or poorer 
distribution service. Within the trade the 
fast moving drugs, such as antibiotics and 
tranquilisers, are being used to subsidise 
those that are only rarely used ; cheap 
distribution within a city subsidises 
expensive networks in tlie countryside. 

This system makes sense if there is to be 
a uniform standard of health service. 
What is surprisfing about the court’s 
decision is that rpm is to be kept on the 
sale of over-the-counter medicines. I'his 
means that supermarkets that buy in bulk 
everyday drugs like aspirins or hangover 
.seltzers will not be able to cut prices. But 
these items have become almost as 
coniirion as toothpaste and since the 
consumer pays for them directly it is hard 
to see why they should remain protected 
from price competition. But the coiirt''s 


reasoning is that chemists are having such 
a hard time to make a profit, that if> this 
business which is worth £33 million a 
year is lured away by the supermarkets, 
then many small shops will have to close, 
unable to live by prescriptions alone. 

^ It is rare for the restrictive practices 
court to be so generous. The Resale Prices 
Act, created by Mr Heath at the end of 
the Conservative government in 1964, 
listed 500 products that were subject to 
rpm. Since then only price maintenance 
on books has been allowed to remain. Rpm 
has been abolished voluntarily on all the 
other products. Only those in the sweets 
and footwear industries took their cases 
to court-—and both lost. The pharmaceuti¬ 
cals case is the last to come vrithin the 
act. Rpm, an established practice only 
six years ago, is now a thing of the past. 

IRC _ 

Sniping at the 
troubleshooter 

The Industrial Reorganisation Corpora¬ 
tion’s third report shows the extent to 
which it has succeeded in infiltrating 
British industry. Its 32 projects last year, 
involving a net capital outlay of £29.8 
million and a further commitment of 
£6.2 million, have increased its invest¬ 
ment in industry to £80.5 million- A 
quarter of this, £22.6 million, repre.sents 
direct equity investments. In the process, 
the corporation has put together a ball 
bearings group incorporating three major 
companies and effectively stopping a sig¬ 
nificant Swedish encroachment ; it has ini¬ 
tiated and helped to conclude the merger 
of three mining manufacturing compan¬ 
ies ; helped Plessey build up by acquisi¬ 
tion its numerical control division ; made 
forays into machine tools, special steels, 
aircraft equipment, electronics, textiles, 
even bacon curing. 

Despite all this, the IRC points out, 
that 

investment in manufacturing industry, des¬ 
pite investment grants and an effective 

caphal market, has remained at a lower 

level than that of our chief competitors— 


for example we should have to increase 
our current level of industrial investment 
by 40 per cent to match Germany’s recent 
performance. 

Whether for this reason, or because of 
stock market conditions, IRC activity in 
recent months has been much less con¬ 
cerned with mergers (with which it so 
spectacularly burst in on the industrial 
scene three years ago). Its loans to indus¬ 
try have made the headlines, and for all 
the corporation’s protestations that its 
efforts are directed at aiding the deserv¬ 
ing and the efficient (“a prod rather 
than a prop”), the funds for Klinger, 
Davy Ashmore, Herbert-Ingersoll, 
Cammell Laird and trawling have looked 
too much like life-saving exercises fully 
to support the corporation’s ar^ment. 

Of course the IRC had to justify its 
actions, against the background of Tory 
wing-clipping threats. And with the elec¬ 
tion imminent, the report’s well chosen 
words about the considerable benefit of 
advice and support from the Ministry of 
Technology (now the IRC’s sponsor fol¬ 
lowing the demise of the Department of 
Economic Affairs) will have been noted. 
But the IRC also stresses that although 
it is not a policy-mak^ing agency, its 
function is to work independently, exer¬ 
cising its right of initiative. This is the 
point on which a pos.sible Tory admin- 
stration might clamp down. But as Sir 
Jo.seph Lockwood, IRC’s chairman, says, 
fellow board members from industry 
would resign rather than serve in an 
institution which had to refer everything 
for ministerial approval. 

With the IRC having moved from 
mergers to investment loans, and now 
with British Lcyland to a new policy of 
assisting purchases from “ suitable ’* sup¬ 
pliers, Government intervention has taken 
on an altogether more subtle approach. 
The problem may be that the IRC’s many 
commitments might soon begin to stretch 
its limited staff resources (three senior 
executives have left or are leaving). Cer¬ 
tainly the corporation is not short of 
ideas. The Leyland plan could obviously 
be extended to process plant. Companie’s 
like Babcock & Wilcox and Vickers need 
stirring up. It is no secret that the IRC 
would, like to do the stirring. 
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The merger of 

Howmet Corporation 

and 

Pechiney Aluminum Corporation 

has become effective. 


The incorporation of 

the Howmedica Division of ' 

Howmet Corporation into 

Howmedica, Inc. 

has been completed and Howmet Corporation will distribute to its stockholders 
80% of the shares of Common Stock of Howmedica. Inc. 


We assisted in the negotiations and acted as f inancial advispr 
to Howmet ^Corporation in connection with the finan¬ 
cial plan leading to these transactions. 


Whlte,mid & Co. 

NkWVORK . eOSTON ATUNTA DALU9 HAGERSTOWN HARTFORD 

LQS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS MEW. HAVEN AHILAiDELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON PARIS ZURICH, GENEVA CAIUCAs HONG KONCi. MONTREAL MONTEVIDEO 

M 8 y 28 ,r 970 ■' 
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Compagnie Financiere de Suez 
et de FUnion Parisienne 

100,000 Shares of Common Stock (Francs 100 Nominal Value) 
$30,000,000 7% Cokv€rtible Debentures Due 1985 

The above shares are outstanding shares purchased by the Vnderwriters from certain SellUtg Stockholders. 


nSVTSCHKBANK 

AkttfHtttflltTkmn 

ROBERT FLEMING A CO. 

limUtS 

SUEZ AMERICAN CORPORATION 


The Debentures are eorwertlble on and after June 90,1970 at the rate of 14.1 shares of Commm Stock 
of the Company for each $ljOOO principal amount of Debentures subject to adjustment in eertiUn events. 


fiH Ktv Jicbcninre^ ts /Htfmblt' unnuufl/f on .Muy l.'t 


MORGAN STANLEY & tO. 
CREDIT SUISSE (BAHAMAS) 

Limu,it 

KIDDER, PEA BOD Y A CO. 

* (mrarpwrtM 

UANfillE DE SUEZ ET DE VVNION DES MINES 


ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLA ND N. V. 
80CIETB GENERALE DE BANQVE S.A. 
BANQVB DE VVNION PARISIENNE-C.F.C.B. 


AM8TERDAM R0TTERDAM BANK N.V. 
N. M. ROTHSCHILD A SONS 


MORGAN GRENFELL A CO. 

/ iuUM 

WHITE.WELDACO. 


A. E. AMES A CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY A CO. 

liitvrfraM 

ANDRESENS BANK A fS ARNHOLD AND 8. BLEICHROEDER 


BVRKHARDTACO. 

WBSTDEVTHCHE LANDESBANK 
GIROZENTRALE 

DILLON,RE A D O VERSE AS CORPORA TION THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION GOLDMA N,SA CHS A CO. KVHN,LOEB A CO. INTERN A TIONAL 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 
AMERICAN EXPRESS SECURITIES S.A. 

ASTAIRE A CO. BACHBACO. JULIUS BAER INTERNATIONAL BAHAMAS OVERSEAS BANK BANK OP LONDON A SOUTH AMERICA 

Infrp»rnlr 4 HmUtd 

BANK MEES A HOPE N.V. BANKHAUS HERM.ANN LAMPS K.G. BANKHAVS FRIEDRICH SIMON, K.G.a.A. BANQUE BELGE 

BANQUE DU BENELUX BANQUE DE BRUXELLES SA. BANQUE FRANCAISE DU COMMERCE EXTERIEUR 

BANQUE FRANCAISE DE DEPOTS A DE TITRES BANQUE GENERALE DU LUXEMBOURG S.A. BANQVB DE l/INDOCHINE 

BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG S,A. BANQUE LAMBERT S.C.8. BANQUE LOUIS-DREYFUS A CIS 

BANQUE NATIONALS DE PARIS BANQUE DE NEUFLIZE, SCHLUMBERGER, MALLET BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PA YS-BAS 

BANQUE ROTHSCHILD BANQUE DE l/UNION EUROPEENNEINDUSTRIELLE ET FINANCIERE BANQUE WORMS A CIE 

H. ALBERT DE BABY A CO. N.V. BA YERISCHE HYPOTHEKBN-VND WECHSEL BANK 

BEAR, STEARNS A CO. JOB, BERBNBERG, GOSSLER A CO. BERLINER MANDELS-GSSELLSCHAFT 

GUNNARBOHNACO.AtS BRITISH A CONTINENTAL BANKING CO. BURNHAM AND COMPANY CAZRNOVEACO. 

CHARTERHOUSE JAPHET A THOMASSON COMMERZBANK LA COMPAGNIE FINANCIERE CONTINENTAL BANK SA. 

LtmlM AkllfmftMmekmlt 

COSMOS (BAHAMIAN) CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE CREDIT INDUSTRIEL D'ALSACE ET DE LORRAINE 

LimM 

CREDIT INDUSTRIEL ET COMMERCIAL CREDIT L YONNAIS CREDIT L YONNAIS CORPORA TION DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK 

RICHARD DAUS A CO. JEAN DEGROOF A CIE DELBRliCKACO. THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORATION DEUTSCHE GIROZENTRALE 

^DEUTSCHE KOMMUN ALBAN K-~ 

DEW A AY, CORTVRIBNDT INTERNATIONAL S.A. DOMINICK A DOMINICK, DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORATION DRE8DNER BANK 

FAHNESTOCK A CO. 


BARING BROTHERS A CO., 

Umitre 

BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


FAULKNER, DA WKINS A SULLIV.iN 


EURAMERICA INTERNATIONAL 

LlmUt4 

FIRST WASHINGTON SECURITIES CORPORATION FLEMING, SUEZ, BROWN BROTHERS 

UmtM 

GUTZWILLSR BUNGENER SECURITIES HAM BROS BANK HILL SAMVEL A CO. 

LimU,e UmU0d /.imllH 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION INVESTORS BANK LUXEMBOURG SA. 


FINACOR 

FRANKFURTER BANK GLYN,MILLSACO. 

HOLLANDSCHE BANK^UNIE N.V. 

KITCATAAITKEN 

KJ0BENHA VNS HANDELSBANK KLEINWORT, BENSON (EUROPE) S.A. KREDIETBANKN.V. KREDIETBANK SJ^LUXEMBOURGEOISE 
KUWAIT INVESTMENT CO. (S.AJi.) LAZARD BROTHERS A CO., LAZARD FRERES A CIE LIBERT,PETERBROECK SECURITIES SA. 
MANUFACTURERS HANOVER MERCK, fUnCK A CO. B. METZLER SEEL. SOHN A CO. MODEL, ROLAND A C0„ INC, 

SAMUEL MONTAGU A CO. NATIONAL WESTMINSTER BANK NEW YORK HANSEATIC INTERNATIONAL LTD. DEN NORSKS CREDITBANK 


SAL.OPPENHEIMJR.AClE. PARIBAS CORPORATION PlERaQN,MBLORiNG A PIERSON R.W.PRj^^RICH OCO. 

PRIVATBANKENIKJOBENHA VN REMBOVRS EN INDUStRIBBAl^K N,Vi sd^E A ^ITMAN J. HENRY SCHRO^RWABG A CO. 

SKANDINAViSKA BANKSN SOCISTE GENERALS 80GBN INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 

STRAUSS, TURNBULL A CO. SWISS BANK CORPORATION (OVERSEAS) 

SWISS ITALIAN BANKING CORPORATION C. G. TRINKAUS UNION BANK OF SWU^ZBRLAND (UNDERWRITBB8) 

C. E. UNTERBERg!tSwBIN CO. VEREINSBANK IN HAMBURG M. M. WARBURG-BmNCKMAHN, WIRTS A 

WSSTFALENBANK dean WITTER a CO. WQODGi/NDY SRCVRITIES 
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SINGER A FRISDLANDER 
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S,G. WARBURG A CO. 
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Italy: no way to help poorer 
brothers 

Rome 

Italy's newly elected regional deputies are the composition of what turn out to be 
unlikely to do anything to redress the phantom regional governments. Another 
balance between the privileged north and is that some sort of arrangement wiU be 

the p( 4 oier .south. If precedent is anything made by which the upward chain of 

to go by, the five regions already in exis- command from commune to province to 

icnce offer no hope that the 15 now being central government is simply lengthened 
established will reduce the elephantine l)y the insertion of the regions. The result 
bureaucracy which separates tlic admini- would he no decentralisation of personnel 
stiation 111 Rome from the village f)iazza. from Rome, more jobs for the boys in the 

Indeed they may add just one more link regional bureaucracy, and an aggravation 

in the bureaucratic chain. of the already precariou.s state of Italian 

No candidate of any note in the elei - public finances, 
tion elaborated his ideas of what the 'Die Roman bureaucrats have already 
regions were all about. Only the small indicated strongly that they would re.sist 
hut influential Repulilican party has transfers to the province.s to the bitter 
pointed out the usele.ss duplication of end. I'beir willingness to strike has been 
regional and provincial administrations proved beyond doubt. As for the existing 
and called for the abolition of the latter, regional governments, current expendi- 
No white papers outlining the functional ture in Sicily (for salaries, rents and 
criteria of tlie regions have appeared, services) now exceeds investments by 
With the disastrous precedent of Sicily’s more than f>c) per cent, 
regional government, one might have Regional imbalance js no prerogative of 
expected things to be done in a different Italy. Incomes in Paris are 40 per cent 
way. But, instead, first the money was higher than in the rest of France ; and 
voted ; then the regional government each new job created in the under- 
elected ; and now everyone will sit down privileged ' north costs $4,001) of public 
and work out wlial tlicy want to do. In money, excluding tax incentives. It was 
fact, it will be two years l)efore the regio- regionalism that toppled CJeneral de 
nal deputies actually fall in for duty. (iaulle, though little has been heard of 
The first danger is that nothing will he it .since. France’s regional problems are 
decided at all and that the political par- nothing to tho.se of Islamabad admini.s- 
ties will spend their time wrangling ovci tering two sides of Pakistan .separated 


by the great Indian .sub-continent. 

On the whole, there are only two 
regional policies that work. One is to be 
rudtldss. According to this approach, to 
live in Sicily or the Shetland Islands is 
an economic choice ; and the price for an 
unpolluted environnieiit, or wliatever is 
attractive about the.se areas, is that you 
do not have the factories which do the 
pt)lluting. Some places, like Glasgow or 
Naples, have pollution and poverty, hut 
interventioni.sm in this philosophy is limi¬ 
ted to helping workers to make ffic move 
U) smoky London or Milan if tliey wish 
to do so. 

'i'he other policy is public subsidy. For 
the fir.«!t tijue the Italian government in 
Rome seems determined on this. Recently 
it announced that for the nex-t five years 
58 per cent of die investment of the major 
state-owned conglomerate, II^I, would go 
to the Mezzogiorno. But regional govern¬ 
ment means each region will have a 
greater say over its own destiny, and that 
i.s a mixed blessing. The Jikelihood is that 
rich regions will vote less for their poorer 
brothers, while poor regions will he able 
to decide what to do with their empty 
pockets. 

Asia 

Le defi japonais 

Tokyo 

Asian minds are boggling at a statement 
made by the Japanese foreign nuinister, 
Mr Kijchi Aichi, two weeks ago in Java, 
What he said, to a meeting of foreign 



Itoi/s votes, como in: but who benefits ? 


nvinisters, was that Japan is now aiming at 
spending 1 per cent of gross national 
product on foreign aid by 1975. This has 
been further fuel for ungrat^ul Asian 
editorials^ which these days critici.se Japan 
in the stronge.st terms for alleged eooipraic 
imperialism. 

It is true that in Bangkok most of the 
cars are Japanese ; so i$ the main depart¬ 
ment store. Last year Thailand* imported 
lirom Japan two and a half tinges as much 
as Japan bought from it. There is a 
saying that only the people are Thai,, Sfn. 
Korea things are worse Korea iinpdHed 
$770 million of Jaf>aneBe gopds, against- 
ex^ts of $130 million. 

But *it is =hard to read into this trading 
advantage any more ihan super^ior tech- 
. ,nofib^, and the eagerness of the 
^bumiicrats who run Japanese' coinpanies 
to mploit every export for their 

goods^ As the 

. >tO' secuie" raw‘ ‘mauxriak 
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Japan must go to the most reliable, 
cheapest source : Indonesia for lumber, the 
Middle East for oil and so on. If official 
aid is concentrated mostly on neiglibour- 
ing countric.s. wlnle jirivate mvestment is 
spread a little more evenly lound the 
gIol)e, that is an undenstandahlr insurance 
policy for the ricliest country in Arria. 

At first sight the i per cent target for 
aid, including private investment, look.s 
fairly mild. Hut you can do amazing 
things with cxjinpound interest, especially 
when an economy is growing as fast as 
japan's. Taking the projections of tlie 
private Japan Kronomic Re.search C'entre, 
which has been remarkably prescient in 
the past few years, the grtiss national 
product in money teims will he $440 
billion l»y 197,'i, and i per cent of tiiat is 
$4.4 billion : more than three times the 
figure for 1969, and more than a quarter 
of the total flow of aid from all developed 
countries in iqfifi. 

MRCA _ 

Germans lose 
interest? 

Some disturbing reports are beginning to 
appear about (Jerinan views of the new 
American strike fighter, the F-if,, which is 
a direct competitor of the multi-role 
combat aircraft Whici^ Germany ia meant 
to be developing^ wTl^. Britain, pJu.s some 


marginal Help from Italy. “The next 
Brlli>li government will have to do some¬ 
thing a))out clearing up the uncertainty 
that persistently hangs around tlie 
MRClA's future. If it is true that the 
Germans have asked the manufacturer 
of the F-i"), McDonnell-Douglas, to give 
them details of the new aircraft, does 
this mean that they are no longer interes¬ 
ted in buying as many as 420 MRCAs 
—or in buying any at all ? The national 
(German order has already been cut from 
the original figure of\6oothis was done 
when Germany gave up the idea of a 
special single-seat fighter and decided 
to take the two-seat British version 
instead. Althougli the two-.seat version 
will, cost more to buy, and will not Have 
the performance the German.s think neces¬ 
sary, it will be cheaper in the long run 
than developing and tooling for two 
separate versions. However the F-13 is a 
single-seat .strike aircraft that looks, super¬ 
ficially, a good deal closer to German 
requirements. 

Italv was originally going to take 200 
MRCAs and contribute 16 per cent of 
the cost, getting 16 per cent of the work. 
But Italy, too, wanted only a singlc-.seat 
■fighter, and has been growing progres¬ 
sively more tepid over the prospect of 
an expensive two-seater. But it is still ask¬ 
ing, just the same, for 16 per cent of the 
manufacturing work. Britain, taking 385 
aircraft, is now rapidly becoming almost 
as big a potential buyer as Germany. 
The muddle Has now reached serious 
proportions. 

Neither Italy nor Germany has much to 
lose if the MRCA never get.s off the 
ground ; they can botli buy cheaply from 
the United States. But to Britain the 
project is vital. Not only is it the country’s 
second attempt to build a .swing-wing 
strike aircraft for the Royal Air Force 
(and the RAF’s third attempt to buy 
one), but it is the only new military 
aircraft planned for development in 
Bi*itain, and if the industry does not get 
it, or an aircraft like it, into production 
it may as well retire from the military 
market altogether and concentrate on 
missiles, where it does have some export 
success : a £47^inillion contract with Iran 
was signed this week. 

Meanwhile Britain’s first partner, in 
the swingwwmg venture, France, has |ust 
wheeled out its own sWing-wing design 
ag^n, having pulled out of the British 
pmjgct pleading poverty. The French 
ind4i(tr)i:, almost alone in Europe con- ' 
tinues p flourish, and itjt cxportuf-^ow. v 

(^tde ships • 

Li^on§ for Britafri > 

;.' , ^iris 

exp^sion in Greek ship- 
.'two'^tessons for Britain. Oni^ 
a swift' dive^siflea^oAi' 
from ship repairing. (North European 


repairers are now faciiig a slump j as thte 
Gieeks did after the l^uej cahal doy^e.) 
The other is that tlie future ' in 
encouraging the new xatlrer.^ 1 than 
propping up the old. The expansion 
plan announced for Hellenic Shipyards 
last weekend by Mr Stavros Niarchos 
will cost $50 million, just about the sum 
the British Government has spent so far 
on keeping X’pper Clyde Shipbuilders 
from bankruptcy, and four times the 
maximum assistance permitted for 
Britain’s largest yard, Hunter (which 
is aUo one of the most efficient). ’ . 

A major part of the activities of the 
Niarchos yard consists of building a 
British ship: the 15,000 ton. Liberty 
replacement vessel, designed by the 
British yard, Austin and Pickcrsgill. Mr 
Niarchos has 23 on order, which arc to be 
produced at the record rate of one every 
.seven weeks. 

The extra $50 million now lieing sp^nt 
\}\ Mr Niarchos is part of the ^200 
million of investments he promised in 
exchange tor a lucrative oil refinery con¬ 
cession. It will give him his second yard 
capable of building giant tankers (up to 
300,000 tons) ; the first one, just opened 
at a cost of $10 million, was a unique 
construction. It was built under water 
becau.se of the high permeability of the 
grouiul which made it impossible to drain 
the site ; its walls are in the form of 
concrete floating hulls, cast in one of the 
yard's building berths and sunk in posi¬ 
tion by filling them with earth. Elsewhere 
a floating dock of 28,000 tons went into 
operation at the Kleusis shipyards, whose 
director, Profe.ssor Stratis Andreadis, has 
already announced a further $12 million 
investment for a 6o,ooo-ton twin berth. 
And N. (loulandris and Sons are invest¬ 
ing $12 million on .shipbuilding on the 
Aegean island of Syros. All this owes 
much to sub.sidie.s. The growth of the 
Greek fleet has been liought with expen¬ 
sive incentives. 


EIU Quarterly Economic Rauiaw Sarvica 
Every quarter, 62 reviews cover 140 countrlea 

lAST AFRICA 

KENYA, TANZANIA, UGANDA. 

ETHIOPIA, SOMALIA 

Earnings from the successful export 
crop sesson are being converted into' 
an incipiant consumer spending ^aprijtp^ 
With trade balances looking hairier 
aft round, Ibe latest review axamihaa 
ibia future trends in import domoi0' 
now that restrictive meesurps Own 
ere being relaxed. It rdso esseedes m 
economic end st^efaf effects of 
setioh measures in Ujgaotfa and SomafiOf 

An aniHiat etibeoHption to one review 
tjteuM ehd en Annotr $iipi»t«ment) is CIO 
tUOipt). Air mill |i»abK|t ixtfi. Sinpli oopiet 

eoA {umy Mh. 

Diteili trom 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Sptneer Hnuep 27 St. Jemet’t Place 
. London SW1 Tat. 01-463 6;i'1 Ext 27 
00' Eiit Strait New York NY 10017 
Tit. 2tEiW-6a60 

P.O. Box 24801 Nairobi Kany* Tal. 20490 
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Ibu can get QB! teeth into YOU! 
iUrican business probiems / 

bY contacting us in London/ 


/ 


You’ll save yourself a lot of time and effort. 

Standard Bank has been close to the ground 
in Africa for over a century, laying down a 
network of more than 1,200 offices throughout 
East, West, Central and South Africa. Our local 
know-how could be of immense value to you. 

It must mean quicker, smoother operation—; 
whatever details yout African plans involve—to • 
have the same bankktg organisation working 



for you at both ends. And with a Britim 
like Standard the nerve-centre is here in 
London. 

You don’t even need to leave youjt 
Just telephone our ^siness Develppo 
Division at Head (Mto, 10 Cletitin^utm 
LondOitt E.C.4. (TClipfaone ' 

will egU On you aMwlp ybp.;^^ out a i 
of campaii^/, • , '• 




' ' i' '/ 




:'.A-.’ /; 

A AMmber of Stahdald and . '* >./ 
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What are they doing up there 
in Soyuz 9? 


Two Russian cosmonauts have bec|i 
orbiting fin- rarth since the first of the 
month and lot^k like staying up there for 
at least a fortnight, doing exercises and 
other medical tests. 'I'his is a measure of 
the fears that doctors have at last 
managed to cc^mmunicate to the authori¬ 
ties, American a.s well as Russian, about 
the long-term health of men in space. 
Four days after the Russian launch, the 
American astronauts' official doctor, 
Charle.s Berry, had a heart to heart in 
Wa.shington with the head of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Admini.stration, Dr 
Paine, which i.s likely to produce .some 
tightening in Nasa's health precautions; 
the astronauts have not turned out to be 
the robust sujKTmen they are popularly 
re|)oried to be. 

When the overriding preoccupation was 
with w'hether men could survive in space 
at all, the fact that they came back with 
colds, upset stomachs, lack of miLscle tone 
and measurabh- changes in hone structure 
was of secondary importance. But both 
countries arc now thinking in terms of 
longer stays in space than the quick, ten 
day dash to the moon and back, and of 
sending up sjH*ci:di.sts who arc not neces¬ 
sarily test pilots in peak physical condition. 
The Russians may start constructing 
12-man space stations this year, and the 
Americans probably in the course of the 
next two. In which case they need to 
know h(w long men could stay on these 
stations before they rrack up. 

The most immediate ri.sk is to heart 
and knuseks. On earth, these arc geared to 
work against the pull of gravity. Away 
from gravity, and out in weightless space, 
their job becomes so much easier that they 
could become incapable of working pro¬ 
perly on earth again. No one knows how 
long this might take. The Soyuz 9 mis¬ 
sion is intended to find out, and .see to 
what extent the deterioration could be 
fought off by exercises and possibly by 
special pressure cuffs on wrists and ankles 
to force the blood vessels to work at their 
old, earth pace. Data is scanty: the only 
other long mi.ssion iti space look place as 
far back as 1065, w^hen two American 
astronauts spent just under 14 days 
otbiting in a Ciemini rapsule which was 
even more cramped and confining than 
the current generation of Apollo space¬ 
craft, if such a thing is conceivable. The 


cojsmonauts in Soyuz 9 have rather more 
than 300 cubic feet, some of which is 
occupied by, among other things, a sofa, 
a portable stove and a mahogany-veneered 
table and sideboard. 

The Russian.^ have their ow'ri reasons 
for being alarmed about cosmonaut health. 
Yuri Gagarin, co-authoring a book on space 
medicine just before he died, quoted the 
alarming drop in the blood pressure of 
one American astronaut, Gordon Cooper, 
after less than two days in space and 
reported that the Russians found a com¬ 
parable deterioration in tw-o dogs after 
22 days in orbit, at the end of which they 
could barely stand on their feet. 
“ Irregularities of the heart and other 
organstook a long time to clear up. 

The Russians arc also concerned about 
mental stresses in space, to outward 
appearances more so than the Americans. 
'I’his may be because their cosmonauts 
are more co-operative. The American 
astronauts tolerate Dr Bcrry only reluc¬ 
tantly and flatly refuse to have a 
psychologist near them. Conceivably the 
• Riwsians arc also more temperamental. 
Soviet medical reports speak of heightened 
emotional and aesthetic awareness under 
.simulated space conditions and Gagarin 
discu.sses the conflicts and the feelings of 
stress and neurotic frustration that intelli¬ 
gent and highly trained men can go 
through when they have to depend as 
much on machines and inanimate 
instruments as cosmonauts and test pilots 
do, American research on the mental side 
of space flight is being done with teams 
living on the sea bed in conditions 
unnatural enough to correspond fairly 
clo.sely with what one would expect to 
find in space. I'he astronauts take no 
part in these trials, and Dr Berry has 
difficulty in convincing them that they 
have any health problems at all. Their 
general attitude is that they are a bunch 
of grown men who can take care of 
themselves, but their sickness record 
supports Dr Berry’s side of the argument. 

# Two days before the first manned 
Apollo flight of Apollo 7, Commander 
Walter Schirra went bird-shooting in a 
Florida marsh. The result: two days into 
the flight, he came down with a classic 
cold and infected the crew members 
Walter Cunningham and Donti Eisblc. All 
three became so irritable that ground 


command considered cutting short the 
1 i-day mission. 

# On the next flight, the Christmas eve 
moon-girdling mission of Apollo 8, Frank 
Borman, James Lovell and William Anders 
all came down with gastro-enteritis a few 
days before the flight. This happened after 
they attended a White House dinner when 
Washington was in the midst of a flu 
epidemic. In flight, all three noted some 
nausea, and Borman vomited several times. 

# On Apollo 9, the launch was post¬ 
poned four days because all 'three crew¬ 
members had heavy colds. Doctors also 
noted marked crew fatigue. In flight, 
Russell Schweickart became ill and 
vomited. 

# On Apollo 10, two of the crew' .spent 

a week in bed w'ith flu two weeks before 
the launch. \ 

# Apollo 11 came through without ill¬ 
ness, possibly because precautions were 
.more rigid than for any other flight. The 
crew even wore protective tna.sks at a 
press conference with reporters seated a 
minimum of 20 feet downwind. 

# Apollo 12 crewman Alan Bean had 
some pre-flight difficulty after spending a 
day in a Houston amusernenl park two 
weeks before launch. 

# The ill-starred Apollo i had 

nothing but trouble with c'old.s and 
measles w-hich forced the substitution of 
one member of the team 48 hours before 
launch, In the 38-degrce cold of the 
damaged Apollo 13 command .sliip Fred 
Haisc picked up a urinary inftxiion. 

On the relatively short moon flights, 
respiratory troubles have topped the li.vr, 
followed by overwork. Dr Berry .stuspects 
the 1(H) per cent oxygen atmosphen in 
American .spacecraft has a tendeney to dry 
out and irritate nasal passages. On Apollo 
7, Walter Cunningham developed a full- 
scale pulmonary mfection after his flight. 
Similarly on Apollo 9, David Scott, wlio 
suffers from a chron-ic po,9r-nasal drip con¬ 
dition, developed a harsh cough that hung 
for months after his first Apollo flight. He 
wdll command Apollo 15. 

The Russians seem to have been 
apparently cold-free, possibly bccau.se their 
cabin’s atmosphere is a mixture nf oxygen 
and nitrogen' in proportions identical to 
those on earth. Nasa will continue with 
100 per cent oxygen atmo.spherc for the 
duration of the Apollo programme at 
least; it w'as 'introduced as a safety 
measure after the disastrous Apollo 
fire and cannot be lightly given up. But 
as a result, the health rules will probably 
have to bf very considerably tightened. 
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The international airline 
made in Germany. 






When you're ou( oi our plane 
you re stiil our pa5»sengef. 


In a foreign country with a ^oreign 
language simple things like making a 
phone call can be a problem 
Thai s why our ground hostesses c ui 
give you more th^m jusl flight informatpon 
For example. They can help you witfi 
language and customs problems Th*^\/ 
can book a hotel or rent a car for vou. 
They can tell vou what s going on down¬ 
town by day and by nighe You name «t. 
At busy auports wc nlroduced an 
additional service: the red-cap qnis. 
They take care t d children travelling alone 
mothers Vv^ith children, eldcly or hafue 
capped people and, of coursts evca vbv ciy 
who needs help. 

So whenever and wherever you by* 
Lufthansa, you have somebe^dv ‘waiting 
to hel[> you. 






Starting June only 

daily nonHitm to Mi^mt with 
nunriai leave Lonto eveiy 
mormngat theeiySHj^Mi 
W.40. 

31b In additioAliqiiHiviea there 
areetmoand adwgamcgto 
makayoiir trip whaiit ehould be. 

3bl 

ffew 


3e >tomoretrMflkiami|. 
emrde or eongeetionat Kfi 


(And itsure beataChica^ 
which bragtatioot being the 
^estai^rt m the world). 

w AmveineuimyMiafniat 
11,10 the nine afternoon. 
Mtamreapacintte modern 
airpMt haeeuatomand 


imgnmlkm right m the same 
btsndmg. Great connections from 
wami tbalmdst anywhere m the 
nev^world oretayovierloralittle 
insasst pleasureor both. 


Fly to all of Fjonda on one 
fevat airline 

Arrive in Jacksonville 17.46 
Tampa/St Petersbul^ld 26 


Key West 17,40 
Daytona Beaim 16^ 
PortMyerslT 
Melbourne 18.67 
Sarasota/Bradenton 17 48 

^ Palm Bea^ 17.20 
Have dinner in the 
bbean. 

Kingsbpn, Janmiea 18.80 
Nassau, Bahamas 17.23 


3^ BeinNewOrieansat 16.60 
Se 5rip Houston at 17.80 
Ik Atl^tedtl0«88 ^ 

m. 


^ San Francisco at 
lie Bern Central wSouth 
America the same 

Mhaioo City 19,15 
Panama 19,20 
^ Caraca822 40 
bU After business and pleasure 
inMiami. yoacangoNoith to 
New York, Washington. 
Pfanadelphia. Boston. Baltimore 
Providence 


Now imOmvedt easy to vie 
AmerleA f« another ilitt 
teothito ixf National 
StrUitoi, Natlimal Airlines 
says 'nmm gonna have a 
great 


»hone. Call 

m2. 


travel opi 
National 


Blanche. DinersClub, UATPf 
onr own card and cash. 

National Airlines 
81 Piccadilly. London Wl. 
(Heservatiotts 01<>6298272) 

Now you can changeyour plans 
and go home the fun way 
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MeiAum-term 
Eurocuireiicy 
most inipmaM business 

-consult us 

when it is important to 3m 

Rothschild Intel cuntinentdl Bank 
was established specifically to meet 
the nmis of multi-national businesses 
for mediuni-term Eurocurrency finance 
It was not added to our list of 
sc>rvlcf!s. We sfieaahse in it. 

Through our meiriber banks we have 
invaluable connections with leaders 
in commercial and investment banking 
in London, Paris, Amsterdam, Geneva, 

Brussels, Zurich, Sydnejt, Cleveland, 

Houston and Seattle. 

The success o{ our business 
depends on Our success in pfovidirig 
Eurocurrency finance m the form 
best suited to our clients’ neecbl< 

When you have a deal or a development 
which depends it; do vthat eight 
leading banki) imd many 
intematlonsl complies do. ’ 

Call Rothschild Intercontinental 

a 

iiPTnciiniO 

INTMICOIItimNVAL 

BANKiMMUW 

22 Old Brbad Street, London E C 2 

Tel ()l-58B5291r Cables Rochmeon London. Tele9£27S6l 

N M< Rothfchikl it Sons 
Banque Rothschild SA 
Bicraon, Heidrut^ R Pierson 
Banque Lambert S.C.S 
Banque Pnvee SA. 

National City Bank of Cleveland 
First City National Bank of Houston 
Seattle^first Nationid Bank. 

_ 
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Weir Pumps Limited combines 
the skills, ixperipnce 
fmf rssouNibs of 

G;&J.WElRLiMtTED, 

DRYSDALE AND COMPANY LIMITED 
AND THE HARLAND ENGINEERING 
COMPANY LIMITED: 

Three leaders in the design 
and manufacture of equipment 
for Power, Marine and Industrial 
applications. 


rusziii] 
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POWER MARINE INDUSTRIAL 


WEIR PUMPS UMITED 

poma onnsioN CATHCART GLASGOW S4 SCOTLAND 
iiUllNE DIVISION GATHCART GLASG0W S4 SCOTLAND 

INDUSTfllAL DIVISION ALLOA SCOTUNO 


moomoisling GSJ WEIR LTD ORYSDALE A Co LTD THE HARLAND ENGINEERING Co LTD 
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Is the source of energy ydu 
use to power your plant the right 
one for now—and the future? 


C AN YOU RELY on it completely - day in day out ? 
Do the demands others make on the source affect 
your supplies? Are you confident yours is the most 
economical method? 

Let’s think about the aspects of your power. ShclI-Mcx 
and B.P. have spent many years developing the use and 
application of fuel oils for Industry. The range of oil fuels 
to meet new oil-firing techniques has more than kept pace 
with industrial and technological advances. We offer you 
the energy of tomorrow right now. Today! 

The use of oil fuels ensures your plant wilt continue to run 
at peak cthciency come rain or shine. Abundant supplies 


are always available from one of our country wta$ terminals 
or depots, for delivery direct into > our own storage facilities; 
You have the security of future supplies of consisfeht quality 
plus the knowledge that the vast resources of Shell-Mcx 
and B. P. are at your service constantly. 

What is just as important is for you to know' about the 
economic aspect. For this reason we offer a complete 
advisory service with highly qualified staff to discuss yOur 
particular needs. There i$ no obligatidn in using this 
service - except, possibly, to \ our shareholders! 

A few minutes of your time ndw coiiWi caiise a lot of 
pleasant changes in the nex^ few years. 




Birmingham: R A Blake 021*455 

hellid!^ a mUtc 3821 


M^/vVeIndustrial Merkels Division 

Sheil-Mex aM B.P. Ltd 

Shdl-MeXr House Strand LprkclonWC2 , 

"'' ^' iees'33133 


BriatoltARl 
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■ prepad^yoa for will oraay happen,tomprrpwy^ / . 

■ It will enable you to share an information source with men of f^ponsibility 

throughout the world and , ' . t > , 

■ like them, you will be able to use the information it contains to form your own 
opinions, to make decisions and to stimulate ideas. 

The Economist is authoritative and respected internationally. 

The Economist is the weekly briefing for men of responsibility. 

The Economist is a continuous course in world affairs. 

The Economist is topical. 


Take out a subscription to The Economist and let us ensure that it arrives on your 
desk every week. 

The Economist is the world newspaper 
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The cars you run ore as important to your 
company ds the pdople Who drive them. 

Because the vvrong kind of car will run 
your company image right into the ground. 

Just by the way it looks, the name it carries, 
and the impression it makes. 

It's that simple. 

And although it may seem obvious to you, 
it's obvious to everyone else, too. 

That's vvhy we make sure that the « 

Austin 3-Litre says all you want to say about 
your company. 


Because it fsh't what you'd call 
an executive' car. And it isn't flashy, either. 

The 3-Litre looks like o good company car 
should look. Inside and out. , 

It gives you one of thel smoothest, most 
comfortable rides going. 

And it's a car you can rely on. 

Yet at £1,745* it doesn't cost the earth. 

So get your secretary to call your nearest 
Austin dealer, and arrange a test drive. 

Then we can start i*- —— -i 
taIking business. IgU EPlT Ili | 
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Somebody rang us iip”the other day to see if we 
sold computers* It made SIA's Hardware, Software and . 
Expertise a little cross. 

So they would like to make it quite clear that SI A 
are a family who solve problems. For companies wise 
enough not to take on all the headaches caused by 
buying their own computer. Or for those who understand 
the limitations of the computers they already have. 

You can certainly buy Hardware’s time and effort 
in any size chunk you choose. In other words a £2 million 
6600 computer could be yours to command, but his 
care and welfare remain in the hands of SI A. 

We’ll even lend you Software or design you a 
program of your very own, whichever ypur particular 
problem'requires. 

SIA’s Expertise—made up of the combined 
knowledge and experience of over 100 of SIA’s expert 
staff-ris naturally yours. 

You can buy the family’s time, knowledge, 
experience and problem-solving ability—together 


OF one at a time any time. 

To find out how, simply ring up their 
colleague Mr. Ron Daniels at 01-730 4544. 
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After the earthquake 


Turkey 

Politics threaten 

Ankara 

1’lie violence* of Turkey's students, and 
their shrill anti-jewish propaganda, 
attracted worldwide attention recently 
'hy inducing die government to ask Mr 
Yehudi Menuliin to cancel a concert tour. 
SiinuItaneousK, and more serious, there 
have Ih'cti signs of unrest in the pow'erful 
and ic*s})e< tcd 1 urkish army. To make 
matters w^use for the 'rurkish govern¬ 
ment under Mr Suleiman Demirel, the 
recent jierfnrmance of the T'urkish econ¬ 
omy has earned it little popularity. In the 
40.000 villages d'iirkey*s million people 
iiave been .s(|uee?:ed hy low wages and fast 
rising prices. While the import Irill for- 
consumci and investmeht goods hounds 
ahead, exports have grown slowly, heavily 
de])endent on conditions in world markets 
foj cotton, lohacco, figs and raisins. 

Until now the vdiroiuc trade deficit has 
been nude good hy massive loans from 
America and western Kurope. However, 
del)t servic'ing now takes up about 20 per 
cent of foreign currency earnings, yet new 
loans arc more necessary than ever if 
1 urkey is lo become economically viable. 
I'urkish planners had reckoned that this 
could he achieved by the mld-i'970.s, 
barring major .setbacks. 1'he first of these 
this year was the of a large iniBority 
of the ruling party which led to the 
ppstponement of a number of ui^ent 
economic measures. The second was a 
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di.sastrous earthquake in central Turkey 
at the end of March. Another has been 
the reluctance of the aid consortium to 
meet Turkey's ceque$t$» largely: because 
'l urkey lias failed to carry out a drastic 
devaluation of the Turkish lira. Official 
parity is nine to the dollar but the black 
market rate is now as high as 15. 

Kconomic piospecl.s in the long run 
look brighter. 1 urkey's development plans 
are being concentrated on its natural 
resources. Public atid. private money is 
being pumped into ventures for mining 
/inc, lead, mercury, nickel and copper, 
'rourism ‘\s another piiority. Turkey now 
get.s only 1 per cent of touri.sts to tlie 
Mediterranean basin, yet lias some of the 
most unspoiled beaches in the area as well 
as a lUiiqijC inheritance from Hittite, 
tllreek, Roman, Byzantine and Ottoman 
times. The third foreign currency 
earnei-to 4 )e is agriculture. International 
f(K)cl companies like Heinz, Unilever and 
Campbell have become Involved, either by 
buying products .such as “ tomato pa.sle ” 
from new processing plaiu.s or .setting up 
their owm factories together with local 
industrialists. 

T’urkey ha.s also to decide wlietner It is 
prepared t.» make the nece.ssary con¬ 
cessions to pas.s from pre-association with 
the KKC- to full association. Most 
iiulusliiali.sts and many politicians are in 
favour of throwing in their lot with 
Kui'ope, but . the bulk of the pi>pulaiion 
lives, both geographirafly and p.sycho- 
logically, on the .Asian mainland. Perhaps 
the bridge now being built acro.ss the 
Bospliorus, by the Anglo-Cierman con¬ 
sortium of Cleveland Bridge and Hoch¬ 
tief, will help to bridge the p.syTh(?logical 
gap with Europe tr^o. 

Intelsat 

Deadlocked 

If at first you donT succeed, try, try again 
—but for how long ? Intelsat had better 
resolve its differences by September or 
face the fact that the American and Euro¬ 
pean views on how to run a satellite 
network are, for the moment, irreconcil¬ 
able. This week Intelsat's working group, 
representing 45 of the 76 member coun¬ 
tries of the international . satellite 
consortium, wound up four weeks Vin 
Washington, having overcome a fair htut)- 
lier of obstacles only to run smack ihta'a 
more stubborn one than ever. Is Intel^t 
to be a commercial organisation, run jby 
its board of governors, or is it to be> an 
international organisation, responsive to 
the views of the governments of the 
tries vyhich hayc joined" it ? ;. ; . 

The American delegation, Wving iti^e 
a major concession last March by age¬ 
ing tb let Intelsat be managed by an inter¬ 
national directorate after a period of 
rather than by its prerent mailer, 
Ck>msat, does not want to Bi^ge. 
it insists, must be run' hy its boar|^nn 

to investment ih the systems and bn which 
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Comsat will be the majority voter. Bbf the 
rest of Inijelsat seen® to yirant theasseinbly 
of parties, in whidi governments.^: arc 
represented, to have the povver. to 
influence the development of Intelsat. 
I'lie issue i.s shelved until Septcmijer 
when, instead of the final plenary confer** 
ence that it was hoped could have been 
called, another working session will take 
place. 

One is.sue seems to have been .solved: 
that of., i^egional satellite systems. The 
United States ha> now agreed lo let 
independent regipnal systems exist 50 long 
as they caus^ ' no .significant economic 
barm to Intelsat. .Ajiother trouble spot 
remains: that of the assignment - of con¬ 
tracts and the British seem not to have got 
all they want here. 

Banking 

Go multinational 

The success of muJtinuiional banking 
ventures is attracting more newcomers so 
that i>y the end of the year Ln-ndon will 
have at least eight and firobably a round 
dozen (and there is a number ha.sed on 
the continent, t(M>). Their distinguishing 
features are that they represent partner- 
.ships between banks of different nationali¬ 
ties and have so far been mainly c<mceirncd 
with medium-term lending, largely of 
Eurocurrencies. Aptly, they call tneni- 
.selves international inercflant banks, TTic 
latest arrival Is United International Bank 
(UIB), which looks like establishing a 
precedent of sorts when it oj>ens its doors 
for business in the autumn ; it will be the 
first to .set up in liondori without a PWtish 
shareholdeir. T’he founding partners are 
seven continental and \orth American 
banks.* 

There is no question of pressure to 
introduce local participation, but it 
probably would have l)oen sought. In a 
.sense the omission is just a good 
indication of the extent to which British 
banks have already gtn themselves part¬ 
nered off or have plans in the making. 
The only otiier hank established so far 
this year, London Multinational, has seen 
Baring Brothers team up with Credit 
Suis.se and two American hanks. Of the 
other merchant banks, Hamhros, the big¬ 
gest, is a partner in Western American 
Bank (at an age of al3out 2^ years one of 
the oldest of the breed), Rothschilds are in 
both Manufacturers Hanover Limited 
(whofe latest venture is the putting 
together of a $100 million Eurodollar loan 
for Iran) and Rothscliild InteFContinental, 
Samuel Montagu is in the Belgian-based 
Banque Europ^enne de Credit a Moyen 
Ternie, the Charterhouse group is in 
Atlantic International, and Henry 
Ansbacher is in Banque Europ^enne ,de 
Financement. Among the clearing banks, 
Midland has two irons in the fire. 

*Banque Frangaise du Commerce Ext^rieur, 
GrMit du Notd, Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Bayerische Hyperth^en-und Weichfifaank, Bank 
Mees & Mope, Banco di Roma, Crqcker-Cilizens 
National Bank. An eighth may join soon. 
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Wall Street: testing the 
floor again ? 

A/ew Vork 


Aiiierifiiu stock j Markets paused for 
hre.Jth this past week following the 
cliamatir tally that pushed prices, as 
measured hy the I)(>w Jones industrial 
average, up ri".. in only siv trading ses¬ 
sions. A consolidation phase had l>een 
widely expected, hut brokers found it dis¬ 
quieting nevertheless. I'liis was partly be¬ 
cause of the drastic decline in volume (to 
only about 7 nm shares daily from the 
rally’s ^ mn and more) and partly 
because there seemed to be nothing inirni- 
neiU to send the market back up again. 
On the contrary the outlook is that 
reports of corporate earnings in the 
second quarter and new economic data 
will continue to be fairly grim. And 
because many stocks arc no longer as 
badly oversold, as only recently, support 
will Ire lacking on that score. 

Accordingly both institutional and in- 
di\’idual investors have returned to a wait¬ 
ing game. Hut two forthcoming events 
might stir the market : the approaching 
June 30th deadline for the withdrawal of 
American troops from C'ambodia ; and 
President Nixon’s long-promised television 
report on the state of the economy. In the 
nreantime inve.stors show a continuing 
distrust of Washiirgton’s competence and 
intentions in economic matters. A rumour 
circulated on Wedne.sday afternoon that 
Mr Nixon would .«ihortly announce a pro¬ 
gramme of wage and price controls. I'he 
White House .scotched it, but by then the 
Dow' Jones average had dropped nearly 


investors, is the continuing weakne.ss of 
electrical stocks in wliich foreign {X)sition.s 
are sizeable. Matsushita, Pioneer and 
'I'rio are all weak at pre.sent, and may 
not move much in this market again 
until the autumn, after thp holidays. The 
crumb of comfort about I’okyo is that 
the i hnical position has improved, with 
margin buying down about 3o”>(> com¬ 
pared with beginning of May. 

London market 

No news was bad 
news 

Witliout newspapers, the London market 
on Wednesday had one of its quietest 
days for a decade, tfhe 6,115 bargains 
marked being only sliglitly higher than 
September iqGb’s low of 5,913. Interest 
has clearly been siphoned out at least in 
the initial stages of the lack of national 
comment. Hence no wfuider that the 
Financial Times industrial ordinary index 
closed at 326.7 on Wcdne.sday against 
l’ue^day^^ 330.3. Following Wall Street 
and I'okyo, Thur.sday was a more typical 
bear-dominated day, with turnover pick¬ 
ing up .somewhat and prices falling away 
rather more .sharply. The index clo.sed at 
321.0 after the market had l>een left to 
make its own interpretation of the Bank 


6f. England's latest report and had 
digested .the opinion ^lls on next week's 
election^ 

Hardest hit, as last month, have inevi¬ 
tably been the go-go. atocks. Slater Walker 
was sold down to 33s at one stage, and 
its so-calleid satellites, Radii Internatiotia], 
Barclayi Securities and Kent Castings 
have felt the wash. Speculators have also 
attacked labour intensive companies— 
British Leyland, Hawker Siddeley, Bab¬ 
cock and Wilcox, even Guest Keen and 
Nettlefolds. .Another emerging fashion is 
the dislike of capital industries like oils 
and chemicals, On Thursday there was 
not much hope that British Petroleum’s 
interim figures would do anything for the 
market, though the fall in profits 

to £25.1 mn proved to have been t)ver 
di.scounted. The strongest sectors of the 
British market have been stores and 
breweries, tfmugli even here companie.s 
as dependable as Marks and Spencer 
were being sijld down at mid-week. 

The gilt-edged market has been more 
erratic. After last week’s considerable sel¬ 
ling at the very short end of the market, 
pos.sibly by banks wanting to make up 
their liquidity margins, there wa.s some 
demand earlier this week for the medium 
'Frea-sury stocks. But by T hursday interest 
had completely evaporated, with the long¬ 
dated stocks down by around J of a 
point. Like many others, the gilt-edged 
market fears another bout of credit restric¬ 
tion, higher bank rate and dearer money 
whichever party returns to power after 
the election. 

Certainly few are confident that the 
worst has yet been seen in tfhe London 
market, and with the institutions putting 
their money into property and with a 
reverse yield gap of 4.4% despite today’s 
apparently low levels, the fears are of a 
further drop in the next few weeks. 


six points, the loss for the day, to 694.35. 

• With buying interest drying up the mar¬ 
ket seems headed toward a new test of its 
resistance level. Brokers cannot decide 
whether the test will drive prices down to 
the recent 630 low or to some intermediate 
point short o[ that, in the 650-6B0 range. 
The consensus is opting for the latter but 
it is clearly wishful thinking. 

The Japanese market is in much the 
same boat, writes The Economist's Tokyo 
correspondent, with the index still faith¬ 
fully following Wall Street—it nervously 
dropped 3.67 points to 154.03 on Thurs¬ 
day. The difference about this market 
at present is that turnover remains unusu¬ 
ally high—with 170 inn slvarcs traded on 
Wednesday. The sad news, for foreign 
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All of these securities have been offered and sold outside the United States. This advertfscment apfiiiiu il a matter of'reoc^ only. 

U.$. $ S0^4)00 
Society Financi^re pour les 
Telecommunications Ct FElectroniquc S. A* 

(Societe Anonyme incorporated with iimited liabiUty in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg) 

7%% Guairanteed Sinking Fund Bonds Due 1985 

UnconditlohaHy gotniiitced by 


S T E T 

Society Finani^aria Telefonica per azioni 

(Incorporated with limiled liability in the Republic of Italy) 

A subsidiary of LsHfuto per la Ricostruzione Industrial C* 1 RI **). 


BANCO DI ROMA 

KUHN, LOEB & CO. INTERNATIONAL MANUFACTURERS HANOVER LIMITED S.G. WARBURG A CO. 

Lteiled 

BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAYORO CREDITO ITALIANO 
BANQUE LAMBERT S.C.S. BERLINER HANDELS-GESELLSCHAFT EURAMERICA-FINANZIARU 
N, M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS WHITE, WELD*a*Co! 

Limited 


I 


ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLANII N.V. A. £. AMES St CO. LIMITED AMSTERDAM.IIOTTEIIDAM BANK N.V. 

ANORESENS BANK A S ARNHOLD AND S. BLEICHROEDER, iNjC. BACHE a CO. INCORTORATED 

BANCA D^AMERICA E DTTALIA BANCA Dl CREDITO DI MILANO BANCA BUNUSARDI Sk CO. 

BANCA NAZIONALE DELUACKICOLTURA BANCA POPOLARE DI MILANO BANCA PRIVATA FINANZIARIA 
BANCA PROVINCIALE lOMBARDA BANCA C. STEINHAUSLIN St CO. BANCA SUBALPINA 

BANCO AMBROSIANO BANCO DI CHIAVARI E DELLA RIVIERA LIGURE BANCO DI NAPOU 

BANCO DI ROMA (BELGIQUE) S.A. BANCO DI ROMA (FRANCE) S.A. BANCO DI SANTO SPIRITQ 

BANCO Dt SARDEGNA BANCO DI SICILIA BANK OF IXINOON Sk SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 

BANKERS TRUST INTERNATIONAL LIMITED BANKUAUS FRIEDRICH SIMON, K. G. a. A. 

BANKHAUS 1. U. IIERSTATT K. G. a. A. BANQUE BLYTII St U£. BANQUE DE BRUXELLES S.A. 

BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS BANQUE DE SUEZ ET DE L'UNION DES MINES 

BANQUE DE LTINION EUROPEENNE INDUSTRIELLE ET HNANCIERE BANQUE DE LTNION PARIMENNE - C.F.GB. 
BANQUE FRANQAISE DE DEPOTS St DE TITHES. BANQUE FRANQAISE DU COMMERCE EXTERIEUR 

BANQUE GENERALE DU LUXEMBOURG S.A. BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG 8.A. 

BANQUE LAMBERT-LUXEMBOURG S.A. BANQUE LOUIS^DREYFUS A CIE. BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS 
^BANQUE ROTHSCHILD BANQUE WORMS St CIE. BARING BROIUERS St CO., UNITED 

II. ALBERT DE BARY St CO. N.V. BAYERISCHE HYPOIUEKEN.UND WECHSELBANK 

BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK BERLINER BANK AKTIEN(»:SELL8CHAFT BURNHAM AND COMPANY 

CAISSE D*EPARGNE DE L*ETAT CAS8A Dl RISPARMIO DI IfDlNE E PORDENONE 

CHARTERHOUSE JAPHET St THOMASSON LIMITED COMMERZBANK AKTIENGESEULSCHAFT 

CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE CREDIT DU NORD CREDIT INDUSIMIEL D'ALSACE ET DE LORRAINE 
CREDIT LYONNAIS CREDIIO ROMAGNOLO CREDITO VARESINO DEN DANSKE LANDMANOSBANK 

DEN DANSKE PROVINSBANK A S RICHARD DAUS St CO., BANKIERS THE DBLTEC BANKING CORPORATION UNITED 
DEUTSCHE BANK AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT DEUTSCHE GIBOZENTRALE-DBUTSCHE KOMMUNALBANK- 

DEWAAY, GORTVRIENDT INTERNATIONAL SLA. DRESDNER BANK AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 

EFFECTENBANK-WARBlllG AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT EFIBANCA-ENTE FINANZIARIO INTERBANCARiO VIMACOR 
HNNAT INVESTMENTS S.p.A. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION FLEMING, SUEZ, BROWN BROTHERS LTD. 
fUANKFURTER BANK ANTONY GIBRS * SONS Lm . GMiDMANr AACMB * CO. 

GUTZWILLER BUNGENER SECURITIES LIMITED HAMBROS BANK UNITED HARRIS ft PARTNERS LTD. 
R. HiMIQUES IR. HILL SANVELftCO. UNITED THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI DANKINQ GORFORATION 
ISnTUTO BANCARIO ITAUANO ISTITUTO BANCARIO SAN PAOLO Dl TORINO 

ISTTTUTO CENTRALE RANCHE E BANCHIERI FTABANCA-SOCIETA TTAUANA DI CREDITO 

RANSALLIS OSAKE-PANKKl KJOBENHAVNS HANDELSBANK KLEINWORT, BENSON UNITED 

KREDIETBANK S. A. LUXENB0URGE018E LEHMAN BROTHERS LOEB, RHOADES ft CO. 

MERCK, FINCK ft CO. MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER ft SMITH SECURITIES UNDERWRITER LIMITED 

B. METZLER SEEl. SOUN ft GO. SAMUEL MONTAGU ft CO. UlUIED MONTH DEI PA8CHI Dl SUSNA 

MORGAN GRENFELL ft CO. UNITED . NATIONAL WESTMINSTER RANK LTD. DEN NORSKE CREOITBANK 
SAL. OPPENHEIM JR. ft UE. fOIRSON, HELDRING ft PIEIISON . fPRIVATBANKEN 1 KiKDBENHAVN 

SCHOEUER ft GO. J. HENRY SCHROlUlR WAGG ft CD. UNITED 

SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN SMITtl, BARNEY ft CO. INCORPORATED 
SOdETA NAZIONALE SV1LUPPO IMPHESE INDUSTRiAU S#4/ SOOETE GENERALE 

90CIBTE GENERALE DE BANQUE S.A. STOCKHOLM^ ENSKILRA SIRAUSS, TURNRULL ft CO. 

SVENSKA HANDEL8BANKEN SWISS BANK CORPORATION (OVERIffiAS) tMUTED CG. TR1NKAU8 

UnTEG (LONDON) UNITED VEREINSBANK IN HAMBURG M.M. WARBURG.BRINCKMANN, WIRTZ ft CO. 
WESTDEUTSGHE tANDSBB4IHC GIROnUVIRA^ 

?*? QuptAto for. the BopiR htjn ^chanSCr 


SAUmON BROTHERS ft HUTZLER 
SINGER ft FRIEDLANDEli UNITED 
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Investors Overseas Services 

Sweating it out 
in Paris 


The Investors (Overseas Services story 
appeared to he jj^rindint? slowly to a 
conclusion on 'riiursday when the indi¬ 
cations were that tlie long-awaited annual 
report would he published at the week¬ 
end ; and when for the first time leading 
financial institutions hud allowed their 
names to he linked with the possibility 
of a rescue ojicration. A hot and humid 
Paris has been the scene of the week's 
activities—sjiecifically the offices of 
Ih'UKjue Rothschild, one of the under¬ 
writers of last year’s public issue. I'wo 
American hanks—(chemical and Marine 
Midland—revealed that they w'erc taking 
part in talks at thi.s venue, which brought 
confirmation from Drexel Harriman 
Ripley that it, t(K», has been involved 
(as indeed had widely been taken for 
granted - it was the principal under¬ 
writer). Some reports said the jNixon 
Administration had persuaded the banks 
to take an interest. 

At the .same time lOS revealed that 
Sir Eric Wyndham White had gone to 
Paris as well, accompanied by Mr Allen 
C^antor, a co-director and executive vice- 
president who appears to have emerged 
as second in command in the past week 
—though without allowance for the 
considerable influence of Mr Hernie 
Cornfeld, still the biggest single share¬ 
holder. Earlier Sir Eric had assumed 
responsiliility fi)r both management of 
the group and its negotiations with third 
partie.s, interpreted as a determined effort 
on his part (and Mr Cornfeld's) to keep 
lOS intact at all costs, as would pre¬ 
sumably be in the interests of share¬ 
holders in the quoted companies and also 
of investors in funds that have been most 
heavily under the whip (notably Fund 
of P'unds). Several board changes were 
announced, involving Mr Richard 
Hammerman’s departure as president and 
reducing the number of directors to ii, 
including Mr James Roosevelt who was 
stated to have been reappointed follow¬ 
ing his earlier resignation to make way 


for nominees of* King Resources (no 
longer to be forthedming in the originally 
fore.seen abundance). 

Briti.sh participation iti the Paris talks 
has not included the Ix)ndon h(»use of 
Rothschild and may have been confined 
to members of last year's underwriting 
team—Hill, Samuel and Guinness Mahon. 
Whatever the case, Mr Cornfeld’s talks 
in New York over the past fortnight have 
apparently borne the most promi.sing 
fruit, though how' reasonable the bargain 
from Mr Cornfeld’s own point of view 
has yet to be .seen. All could become clear 
when the direxMors' and auditor^' reports 
finally reach the shareholders. To date 
the diary of events has been something 
like this ; 

March iGth : Bernard Gornfeld succeeded 
as president by Edward Cowett, but 
remains chairman and announces $44 mn 
expansion plans for 1970 ; Allen Cantor 
appointed vice-chairman. 

April 8lh : lOS .sliare slide starts after 
report.s of lupiidity pniblenis ; 1970 

expcn.ses budget cut bark from $q<) 11m 
to $64 inn. 

April 14th : Cowett predicts ipfig 
earnings of $20 mn. 

April 22nd ; Board appoints seven-man 
executive committee under chairman.ship 
of Richard Hammerman. 

May 9th : CVirnfcld resigns as chairman, 
remaining on board ; replaced by Sir Eric 
Wyndham White. Cowett resigns as presi¬ 
dent, replaced by Hammerman. 

May nth: Board announces $40 mn 
convertible loan agreenieni with Jr>hn 
McCandLsh King. King to assemble con- 
.sortium and consult with SEC, board to 
be increa.sed to 27 members of wluim 
consortium would nominate ifi. Consor¬ 
tium to exercise voting control of Corn¬ 
feld's shares for three years. 

May 14th : King -1 OS agreement signed. 
May 28th : Cowett resigns from board. 
May 29th : King withdraws, but for 
advance of $8 mn and right to nominate 
three members of board. 

June 4th : Board member Dr Erich 
Mende critici.ses lOS management on 
German television. 

June 5th : Three members of executive 
committee resign. 

June 7th : Hammerman’s resignation as 
president confirmed ; Wyndham White 
appointed chief executive. 



Marley 

Poorly by quarters 


MarJey’s second quarter figures are even 
woise than the first, and the share price, 
down to 7s i id, is the lowest for a decade. 
Having suffered a 24% decline in group 
profits in the quarter to the end of 
January, the following period to the end 
of April has produced a 29% drop to 
£i inn. Even though interest fell by 
nearly a half last year, the gearing of that 
and high depreciation have dropj^ed a 
brick on the pre-tax level. Overseas losses, 
for which no tax relief is given, mean 
that the tax charge is an astronomical 
7t»%- 

After minorities and a small investment 
grant credit (these government handouts 
are amorti.sed by the company over the 
life of the relevant a.sset, which is a 
good, but conservative, accounting 
method), ordinary shareholders find 
themselves with a loss of £55,000 for the 
quarter or half-time profits of £129,000 
compared with operating profits of 
£1.7 mn (there was another £1.7 mn on 
the sale of investments) for last year. 
February and March were the worst 
months in the company’s history ; a 
marked upturn since has been sustained. 
But, with construction still in the dol¬ 
drums and with the tile-intensive house¬ 
building especially bad, shareholders will 


RESULTS OF THE WEEK 



Turnover 

change 
mn Vo 

Pretax profits 
change 
mn % 

Eaminga§ 

change 

Vo 

Price 
on Wed. 

6 mths 
change^ 

Vo 

ratio 

Chairman's 

payt 

'000 

Chairman 

Better than expected 

G. Cohen 600 

n/a 

n/a 

£3 

+ 42 

£0.05 

+ 25 

£0.65 

- 9 

14 

£26 

j. A. Walltng* 

R. Johnson 81 Neph. 

£51 

+28 

£1 

+ 84 

£0.20 

+ 46 

£2.271 

-34 

11 

£5 

P. Rambaut 

North. Development 

n/a 

n/a 

£1 

+ 64 

£0.11 

+ 64 

£0.91 

+12 

8 

n/a 

0. H. Barnes 

Rexmore 

£18 

+33 

£1 

+ 27 

£0.16 

£0.08 

+ 22 

£1.25 

-19 

8 

£5 

A. Rosenblatt 

Sangers 

n/a 

n/a 

£1 

+ 27 

+ 23 

£0.81 

+42 

10 

£5 

L RensheH 

Much as expected 

J. Cashmore 

n/a 

n/a 

d 

+ 33 

£0.171 

+ 18 , 

£1,75 

- 8 

10 

£7 

N. CashmofS 

Metal Box 

£194 

+ 12 

£16 

+ 3 

£0.18 

+ 3 


+ 1 - 

15 

£21 

D. Ouost 

Twyforda 

£5 

+ 13 

£1 

+ 17 

£0.0^ 

+ 15 

-16 

8 

£4 

Sir D. Berritt 

Pisappointing 

Butlins 

n/a 

n/a 

C3 

-- 7 

£0.02 

- 5 

£0,16 

-17 

10 

£6 

B. F. Birtl*" 

House of Fraser 

£118 

+ 8 

Of 

“ 9 

£0.071 

- 12 

£1.06 

- 6 

14 

£13 

Sir H. Frsi^ 


§ >ef afiiirt * Me# year 
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j]bok askance at the chairman's bullish- 
‘rtcss that home profits will conic out the 
isame as in the second half of last year, 

Eurobonds 

jPushing 

around 


The Eurobond market Is spluttering 
TaUhcr uncertainly. After the withdrav^ 
of three issues at the end of May, only 
the floating rate bonds, Enel and Pepsico, 
had kept the market ticking over. The 
announcement, this week, of two new 
issues has revived interest. But only such 
a really top class name as Continental 
Oil could have come to the straight 
debentures market with equanimity. The 
second issue, by the Electricity Supply 
Commission of South Africa (Escom), is 
in units of account and is considerably 
smaller. 

For all its reputation, C'ontinental Oil's 
$25 mn issue will pnybably carry a 
coupon of 9j% so far the managers, 
Morgan et Gie International, have given 
no indication of the price. Only a few 
days earlier at the bond dealers confer¬ 
ence at Copenhagen, dealers had been 
talking of coupons of 9^% to 10 % as 
necessary for today’s conditions. Reflecting 
the market’s tightness, underwriters and 
dealers have been allowed a delayed 
delivery option (to September i6th) and 
there is an unusually long ten-year non- 
oa'llable period. The latter factor probably 
reflects the managers’ belief that interest 
rates are unlikely to go much lower in the 
near future, but leaving it for ten years 
does look like pessimism. 

The Escom unit of account issue also, 
to some extent, reflects the tightness of 
the market. Units of account, because 
they are a composite of 17 national 
currencies, offer a hedge against currency 
devaluation. Created by the Kredietbank 
Luxembuiigeoise, they have been some¬ 
what cheaper than straight dollar issues 
because of the hedge factor, although 
the market is pretty much restricted to 
Luxemburg and issues have tended to be 
smaJl. The Escom issue is of 12 mn 
units (equiva1en:t (o $12 mn) with 
payment requested in Dutch guilders. 
But the coupon is also 9^%, which, 
if Continental Oil is issued at par, will be 
the going market rate. 

Meanwhile the Pepsico floating rate 
issue has not been as successful as Enel 
in attracting money from the banks,, 
although normal bond investment interest 
has been better. Apparently the bankers 
were unhappy about the ceilirtg of 13% 
imposed on the Pepsico issue when 
Enel had none. But tne managers claim 
to have gone over the top, and just as 
there was no attempt to oyer-allot Enel 
bonds (covering in the afler«market-^ . 
mormal practice in the Eurobond market), 
it is pp^le tbougih not certain that the 




same will apply in this case. * 

Together these three issues indicate 
that European | 3 ankef|^ * ^re extremely 
pessimistic prospect 

for interest ;<lraite t&com issue, 

denominated in j^IldeirSir^eoutd also meat* 
that the Dt^tch guic^r might be the next 
candidate to fbyow ilhe CatikdiaQ dollai^ 
in floating viipwHzxb. Whatem tl^e (aise,' 
the nriarketTs probably nc^ in a condition 
to absorb many more issues. It does not 
lock like being so for some time to eome. 

Austredi^ markets 

A-twitter 


,i Sydney 

The talking point in Australia has been 
less the good recovery of share prices than 
the baiting of provincial politicians fol¬ 
lowing the successful Comalco placing (at 
$A2.75 fully paid and $Ai.40 part paid). 
The shares opened at $A6 on Ihursday, 
implying .substantial “ donations ” to 
several provincial ministers whose names 
had appeared on the company’s placing 
list for “ customers.” 

Left to their own devices Australian 
stock markets would probably w(xbble 
along for quite some time in the band 
between the low of May 27th, when the 
Sydney all-ordinaries index fell to 473.96, 
and the subsequent high on Thursday, 
when it rose to 538.66. 'lliat is to say : 
the mood at the iiioinent is far from 
sublimely confident, while the indications 
are still of at least a residual tightness 
of credit which could persist until well 
into the September quarter. The areas of 
unpredictable influence are very much 
Wall Street and Western Australia, The 
local markets are just as likely to exag¬ 
gerate American economic fears as Wall 
Street itself since nobody needs to be 
reminded that Australia’s prosperity is 
heavily based on mineral exports, which 
depend on Japan’s consumption, which 
depends on the level of business activity 
in the world at large. It is no coincidence 
that a .strong recovery of the mining 
heavyweights, as much as of industrials, 



was set in train by the rebound in New 
York. 


Nickel hofjes may also move thp 
markets again. Even with the waning of 
the original, the discovery of another 
Poseidon could work wonders, or so it 
was suggested in the past week by th^ 
flurry of interest in Lctroy, Meckatharra 
and Centra] Norseman among other 
speculative stocks on rumours of a new 
strike in the state. And Poseidon itself 
is perfectly capable of staging a come¬ 
back as students of the mining markets 
know (they can be much more forgiving 
of fallen idols than tends to be the verdict 
of industrial markets). However it has 
also been as well to note that Melbourne 
and Sydney are not ahvavs responsive to 
mineral news, having , hardly stirred on 
two encouraging gas flows announced by 
Bridge Oil* 

Broken^ could be putting their client* 
into quality industrials which have in 
recent markets been offering dividend 
yields high enough to bear comparison 
with fixed intereH stocks, while also 
showing a preference for one or two 
industrial stocks with mining interests. 
Such are Colonial Sugar Refining, with 
recent results strongly buttressed by 
profits from the Mount Newman iron ore 
investment, and Broken Hill Proprietary 
whose financial year ended on May 31st 
with the promise of results similarly im¬ 
proved by Mount ‘Newman. 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONiDON 

following Wall Stinat 
doum: nawapapar atrika 
and opinion polls 
havan’t nalpad. 

drift. 


indim * 




TOKYO 

fSSd.,. 


Itofy 

Csiwda 

Au^allt 


on Swi^w 


^8I• 

-lE:} 

m.7 

l&i 



tesk 

■a» 

A 

moiHh 

•00 

316.2 

- 8.7 

- 6.1 

691.0 

- 2.7 

+ 0.1 

46*2 

- 1.1 
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■ The Deutsche Ban1('s 100th financial 
year was particularly successful. Earn¬ 
ings were good in all sectors. 

■ The balance sheet total ,.rose by . DM 
2,900 million to DM 27,700 million. The 
voluth^' of busities^.for the Group rose 
to just under DM 32,000 million. 

■ The funds entrusted to the Bank in¬ 
creased by DM 2,600 million (11.2'’/o) to 
DM 25,500 million. 

■ Customers' savings accounts num¬ 
bered 2.7 million, with an average balance 
of DM 2,830. 

■ At the end of 1969 the Bank had ex¬ 
tended credits totalling DM 20,600 million 
to all branches of trade and industry and 
all sections of the population. 

■ In its Centenary year the Bank was 
able to strengthen its traditional role as 
financer of a large part of Germany's for¬ 
eign trade. 

■ At the end of 1969 the Bank had 50 
bases in 39 countries in the form of repre¬ 
sentative offices, affiliations, branches of 
the Deutsche Ueberseeische Bank and 
participations. 

■ In the securities business transactions 
on behalf of the Bank's customers in¬ 
creased substantially. A new sales record 
was achieved in the investment fund 
business. In 1969 the Bank again played a 
leading part in the international issuing 
business. 

■ In November 1969 the Bank, — in¬ 
cluding the Berliner Disconto Bank and 
the SaarlSndische Kreditbank, — opened 
its 1,000th branch. 

■ The Bank's 98,000 shareholders will 
receive a dividend of DM 9.— art^ an An¬ 
niversary bonus of DM 3.50, a total of DM 
12.50 per share of DM 50.- par value. 

■ The Bank's capital resources amount 
to. DM 1,330 million. 


Balance Sheet of thsiOeuteohe Bank-AG 
as of 31st December, 1969 
(abridged) 



in mil- 


in mil- 

ASSETS 

lions 

LIABILITIES 

lions 


of DM 


of DM 

Cash, batanceb 


Capital and 


With Deutsche 


published 


Bundesbank and 


reserves . 

1,330.0 

on postal cheque 


Liabilities to credit 


accounts .... 

1,672,8 

institutions .... 

5,131.7 

Bills discounted .. 

4,186 5 

Liabilities to 


Claims on credit 


customers. S 

I0.326.1 

Institutions 

3,461 9 

of which; 


Securities. 

2 941 7 

demand deposits 

6 ,2M.8 

Claims on 


term deposits . 

6,392.8 

custom,ers. 

13,411 1 

savings deposits 

7,646.5 

Invostmenfs in 
subsidiaries and 


Provisions. 

463.8 

associated 


Other liabilities ... 

344.0 

companies 

339 6 

Disposable profit . 

1200 

Land, buildings. 




and office 




furniture and 




equipment .... 

363 8 



ether assets. 

1,358 2 



Total assets 

27,735.6 

Total liabilities 2 

>7.735.6 


Profit and Loss Account for the year 1969 
(abridged) 


interest and 

similar expenses 
Salaries, wages. 

etc . 

Expenditure on 
materials for the 
banking business 
Depreciation on 
buildings and 
office furniture 
and equipment . 

Taxes . 

Other expenses .. 
Year's net earnings 


Total expenaes 


Interest and 
similar receipts.. 
Current receipts 
from securities, 
debt register 
claims and 
investments in 
subsidiaries and 
associated com¬ 
panies . 

Commissions from 
service trans¬ 
actions . 

Other receipts .... 


Total receipts 


in millions of DM 
Year's net earnings 1S0.0 
Allocations to 
published 

reserves . 30 0 

Disposable profit 120 0 
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mripHin 
Investment 
'Rust Limited 

Sir Kenneth Keith 



The Annua! Generei Meeting of Philip Hill investment Trust Limited will be held on 29th June, 
in London. The following ere extracts from the circulated statement of the Chairman, Sir Kenneth Keith: 


I think that it is fair to say that the year ended 31 st March 
1970 was a very successful one so far as your Company is 
concerned, and we have entered the current year in a 
reasonably liquid condition. 

At the beginning of the financial year under review the 
Trust was unusually liquid, having just received the 
proceeds of the issue of £7,500,000 4| per cent Convertible 
Unsecured Loan Stock. In view of the economic and 
political problems in the U.K. and the U.S.A., and the 
general Stock Market background during the year, we 
have been proceeding cautiously with the investment 
of these new funds. 

For this reason and because of the recent sale of our 
holding in the Second Covent Garden Property Co. Ltd., 
which is referred to later in my statement, our current 
assets at the year end were higher than at the beginning 
of our financial year. 

R6VMII6 Account After all charges and taxation the 
net amount available for Ordinary Shareholders was 
£2,427,000, an increase of £227,000 over the previous year. 

This improvement in revenue enables us to recommend 
a total dividend of 20 per cent (compared with 19 per cent 
for the previous year), leaving £222,(X)0 to be added to 
Revenue Reserves (compared with £134,000 in the 
previous year). 

Investments The assets of the Trust at 31 st March 1970, 
before deducting prior charges, amounted to £89,486,000. 
The net asset value of the Ordinary shares, deducting 
prior charges at par, was 32$. 11d. per share, cpinpared 
with 38s. 3d. per share at 31st March 1969. Because of 
the substantial realised profits during the year, we are 
issuing a capital gains tax certificate for 8d. per share, 
compared with 4d. per share last year, 

At 31 st March 1970 we had quoted equity holdings 
worth over £1,000,000 in each of the following eight 
companies: 

Bass Charrington Ltd. 

Beecham Group Ltd. 

Eagle Star Insurance Company Ltd. 

General Electric and English Electric Co's. Ltd. 

Hut Samuel Group Ltd. 


Land Securities Investment Trust Ltd. 

Rio TintO'Zinc Corporation Ltd. 

Shell Transport and Trading Co. Ltd. 

At the same date we had quoted equity holdings worth 
between £500,000 and £1,000,000 in thirteen companies, 
and we had holdings in 58 quoted companies each 
worth between £200,000 and £500,000. The above- 
mentioned holdings in 79 companies accounted for 
61 per cent of the total portfolio. 

As has been reported in the Press, we recently soldrfor 
cash our shareholdings in the Second Covent Garden 
Property Co. Ltd. The proceeds of this sale amounted to 
£3,161,000, showing a Net Capital Profit of £1,241,000. 

It was also announced in February that we had arranged 
to dispose of our interest in Austin Si Pickersgill Ltd. for 
a total consideration of £1,605,000. Of this amount 
£297,000 was received in cash in March, and the 
balance is receivable in instalments between April 1971 
and April 1973, with interest at 10 per cent per annum. 
When all the instalments have been received, this 
investment will have shown a realised capital profit 
of £1,370,000. 


The Ciiiteht Year It would appear that we are ail 
going through a period of profitless, growthless inflation. 
Since the beginning of the year, wage increases have 
been allowed to outstrip improvements in productivity, 
so that profit margins and investment programmes have 
been adversely affected. Price increases are inevitably 
following this wage inflation and the cost of living is 
rising. This wage-cost spiral can only retard growth and 
weaken the United Kingdom's competitive position, thus 
posing a threat to our balance of payments. I do not 
believe that the existence of similar problems in other 
countries is sufficient excuse for continuing failure to 
take remedial action. « 

The uncertain state of the industrialised world's 
economies makes it very difficult to estimate your 
Company's revenue for the year ending 31 st March 1971, 
particularly as we cannot forecast how rapidly or 
otherwise we shall be Investing our liquid funds. We are, 
however, confident of at least maintaining the 
distribution of 20 per cent 


Copiaa oftha accounts eonha ohtainad/nipii tike SacraiacKr Wood Street, London, e.C.2. 
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EL NILEIN BANK 

PRIVATE LIMITED COMPAl^Y (SUDAN) , 
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ALI HOSNI 
PIERRE MASSON 
MAURICE HENRIOT 
GEORGES PETIT 


Director 


AUDlTCmS 

Hamadto, Abdel Latif & Co. 
Certified Accountants 
Khartoum. 

Deloitte^ Plender, Griffiths & Co. 
Chartered Accountants 
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Managing Director 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

TO THE SHAREHOLDERS ON 1969 FINANCIAL YEAR 


The Directors uke pleasure in submitting 
the Balance Sheet and Profit & Loss 
Account of El Nilein Bank for the year 
ended December 1969 together with the 
Report of the Joint Auditors. 

In order to improve the country’s external 
balance of payments the Revolutionary 
Government immediately took steps in that 
direction by imposing severe restrictions on 
import of goods considered to be non- 
essential to the economic development of 
the country. 

In line with its. policies, the Government 
had encouraged the establishment of public 
companies to handle the export and import 
of commodities essential to tne economy and 
welfare of the people. 

In the export field, one public Company 
of this kind was established, the Gum 
Arabic Co. Ltd., which will have the 
nionopoly of exporting Gum Arabic. In the 
import field, a Public Company will be 
created and granted the monopoly of the 
import of tea. The monopoly of the coffee 
importation has been reinstated to The 
Coffee Trading & Plantation Co. Ltd. 

'Fhe 1069 cotton crop was a good one, 
reaching 1,196,000 bales as against 
1,026,000 for 1968 but 1969 exports 
reached only 929,674 bales, i.e. approxi¬ 
mately 130,000 bales less than in 1908. But 
at the end of the year, the Government 
granted export incentive by refunding over 
LS.2 per bale of the export tax on all 
cotton to be e^^orted by the end of 
February 1970. On the other hand, the 
countries of Eastern Europe and especially 
USSR concluded 'large cotton purchases at 
the beginning of 1970 and consequently at 
the end of February 1970, very little of the 
old cotton crops will remain in the country. 

This resulted in a substantial inflow of 
foreign currency and in rendering the 
cotton market firmer and therefore more 
favourable for the disposal of 1970 crop. 

The exports of Sudan Produce (Gum, 
Groundnuts, Sesameseed etc.) were JluWing 
at an encouraging rate during 1969 and at 


prices higher than those of the previous 
year. 

l*he restrictions on imports did not affect 
very much the activities of our Bank which 
maintained their level throughout the year, 
because the impact of restrictions became 
only felt as from the 4th quarter of the 
year and because our financing of imports 
represents a relatively small part of > our 
activities. 

Our financing of exports showed through¬ 
out the year an averag^e higher by 8% 
than that registered during the preceding 
year. 

Our Balance Sheet does not show this 
increase. On the contrary, it shows a reduc¬ 
tion of about 11 % of the total of our 
advances under their various forms (Bills 
discounted. Advances and Customers’ 
liabilities on Rediscount of Bills). This is 
attributed to the fact that at the end of 

1968, cMir advances on cotton were at a 
particularly high level due to exceptional 
circumstances prevailing at that time, while,, 
at the end of 1969, a brisk rotton movement 
was accelerated by. the measures taken by 
the Government; thus reducing considerably 
the level of our advances on this product. 

Our participation in the cotton export 
financing has again risen this year. In fact, 
on 929,674 bales of cotton exported during 

1969, we negotiated documents for 590,866 
bales, which represents 63.5% of the total 
of exports as against 56.6% in 1968. 

As far as the Sudan Produce is concerned, 
we negotiated documents representing 57% 
of the tout exports as against 55 % in 1968. 

To sum up, our* participation in the total 
export finance of the country exceeded 60*^ 
during 1969. 

During the year under review, our efforts 
were mainly directed to increase the 
deposits of our clientele and to attract new 
depositors. 

To achieve this, we offered to all our 
customei^ new services, which were highly 
appreciated. Fuithemore, a new Btmndn at 


Wad Medani, one of the most important 
agricultural and commercial centres of the 
country, was opened. 

The results we obtained were remarkable; 
the total of the deposits of our clientele 
having risen from LS. 4,920,688 to 
LS. 6,778,03a which represents an increase 
of 37 %. 

The increase in the volume of credits 
placed at the disposal of our customers 
generated a corresponding increase in our 
various sources of income, the total of which 
reached LS. 2,179,713 during 1969 against 
LS. 2,052,292 during the previous year; 
interest paid and our general administrative 
expenses were only higher by LS. 20,981 
and LS* 64,872 respectively. 

Our profits iheiefore, before taxes, but 
after deduction of depreciation and provi¬ 
sions for contingencies, amounted to 
LS. 932,224 as against LS. 843,553 in 1968, 
i.e. an increase of more than 10%. 

However, this increase will be more than 
offset by the amoimt of tfix liability for the 
financial year 1969 amounting to 
LS. 554,249 compared to LS. 4 i 4>393 in 
1968, the rates oi taxes having considerably 
risen and consequently our net profits will 
only be LS. ^ against LS. 499 * 

in 1968. 

In conclusion, we may say that 1969 w^ 
for us another year of consolidation >n 
export finance and progress in other areas 
of activity. 

We made headway in the directions wc 
consider essential to our activities: 

# The increase in deposits brought 
us supplementary resources. Thus 
enabling us to expand our activities 
to optimum level. 

★ Financing of exports, where we have 

' again improved and consolidated ^our 

predominant' position. 

These results were only obtained through 
hard work and devotion of our Management 
and Staff and we take this opportunity to 
thank ' them nvhit sincerely for properly 
accompBihing their duties. 


X 
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UNION CONPORATION UNITED 

(Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 


The Annual General Meeting of 
Union Corporation Limited was 
held in Johannesburg on 4th June, 
4970. Mr. T. P. Stratten presided. 
The following are extracts from 
,liii statement: 

COLD MINING 

Last year the profits of our 
mines were greatly enhanced by 
the subitant&al premiums rcceiived 
fft>m the sales of gold on the free 
market. It would not be ^dent 
to expect a repedtion of benefits 
on a dmilar scale during the pre« 
sent financial year« although one 
hopes that groWing demand for 
gold for industrial uses, including 
the jewell^ trade, will continue, 
resulting in a gradual though 
Significant increase in the price. 

It was very sad for us to sec our 
old friend Van Dyk finally go. 
Over 27 million tons of ore were 
milled during the course of its Hfe, 
‘yielding more than 5 milliion 
ounces of j^ld, and despite the 
many difficutl&M encountered 
during its life, the mine still 
managed to lay out over Rii 
mlillion in dividends and returns 
pf capital. 

IMPALA PLATINUM 

' This, our newest undertaking, 
has given us cause for consider¬ 
able satisfaction. It was a major 
achievement to carry the produc¬ 
tion of pdatinum and the pi^incipal 
sdlied meuls through to their fully 
refined and marketable form— 
something which had not pre¬ 
viously been done in South Africa. 
Impala’s original announcement in 
Se^emb^, 1967, indicated a plan- 
.ned output of not less than 100,000 
ounces of platinum, together with 
asBoCsated metals. In point of fact, 
Impala is currently producing at 
an annuial rate of 150,000 ounces 
of platiflum, 50,000 ounces of 
(palladium, some 4 million pounds 
< of nickel, si million pounds of 
copper and about 7,000 ounces of 
gold. ^ 

The ponqiany has twice raised 
its sightt and has announced its 
intention to increase production 
to approsdmately 300,000 ounces 
of platinum, toge&er with asso- 
dated metals, and it will continue 
to expand its operations so long 
as it can fofreeee a market demand 
ahead. 

Mini^ opetadons have so far 
been jconjfii&cf to the Bafokeng 
Mine, biitt Utopala also holds the 
mineral rights over a substantial 
area in the Marikana district to 
jthe east of Rustenbuig town and 
lilso has other options elsewhere 
on ground underlain by the 
Merensky Reef. 


We anticipate that Impala 
Platinum will make a substantial 
contribution to our dividend in¬ 
come in the years to come. It 
will also naturally play an in¬ 
creasingly im^tant part in our 
country’s balance of payments 
position, earning foreign exchange 
of approximately R40 nvilhon per 
annum by 1972. 

At the year-end we valued our 
direct hokMng of 46-75 per 
cent of Impala Platinum at 
R30,387 ,ooo against a cost of 
RB,837,000. This valuation was 
made after only a few months of 
actual produotK>n by Impala in 
1969, and was ineviit^ly based on 
knowledge of operating and 
selling conditions. We believe it 
is a conservative valuation, but 
this is likely to be a competitive 
business and no doubt there will, 
in years to come, be wide changes 
in profits, as the demand for and 
price of plaitinum fluctuate. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 

In the Directors’ Report it was 
explained that work on the Hend¬ 
rik Verwoend Dam was going well. 
This progress has been madntained 
and unless something quite excep¬ 
tional , occurs the Dam will be 
closed on schedule during 
September. It could be completed 
by mid-1971 as planned. Siince the 
publication of the Directors' Report 
the Government and its Gohstl'lt- 
ing Engineers have agreed toat 
the value of additional quantises ^ 
of work performed and claims al¬ 
ready lodged and agreed to by 
them will, by the end of the 
contract, exceed 20 per cent of 
the tendered sum. In acc.ordancc 
with the contract, negotiations 
are now taking place with the 
Authorities as to what the final 
price for the work will be. 

The successful execution of this 
giant job has gained the Corpora- 
tion invaluable experience in the 
part that a predominantly mining , 
group, such as we are, can play irt 
large civil engineering projects. 

Since the publication of the 
Directors’ Report, we hav^ in 
conjunction with Roberts dons- 
truedon Company, formed the 
R.U.C. Mining and Contractu^ 
Company. This con^any will 
tender for the shaft sinkuig and 
development stage of any new, 
mine on a worldwide bans. It has 
already been awarded contracts isr 
Australia and in Europe. We have 
mat hopes that in time this will 
become a substantial company 
with particular emphasis on the 
opting up of new mining ventures, 
^^ch, of course, we are well 
equipped to handle. 


GENERAL 

It is appropriate, I feel, at this 
time to look back over the last 
decade and to review very broadly 
the change which has taken place 
in the character of our business. In 
i960 gold was our dominapl in¬ 
terest and our direotly-held gold 
mining investments had a maiket 
value of around R2i( milKon 
amounting to over 58 per cent 
of our total investments. By 1969, 
however, despite the market value 
of such holdings having increased 
to over R52 million, our other 
investments had increased dnunna- 
tically axid exmstituced nearly 75 
per cent of the total market value 
of oiir portfolio. Our investments 
in other metals and minerals have 
increased in market value from 
R3.1 milliion in i960 to R45.8 
million, our industrial investments 
from R4.0 mdllion to R48 milliion 
and our financial investments from 
R7.8 million to R49.7 million. 

We believe that we have now 
achieved a better balance in our 
investments, and revenue from 
other sources should start making 
its impact in the years ahead as 
the income from our gold invest¬ 
ments diminishes. 

LABOUR 

Although we have confidence 
in the continued growth of all our 
chosen areas of interest, we are 
concerned at the growing problems 
of labour in industry in South 
Africa, problems which are aggra¬ 
vated by the various restrictions 
imposed on the use of non-White 
lai^r. 

With the rapid growth which 
has taken place in our economy 
and the . demands which modern 
technological progress makes for 
a more and more highly trained 
workforce lit is c|uite clear thM, 
despite imxnim'tton, the White 
population'of ^uth Africa cannot 
alone provide the skilled and 
semi-skuled labour needed to 
continue our expansion and obtain 
a satisfactory rate of growth in 
our National Income. 

Thfis rituation is serious not only 
because of the acute phyairal 
shoitgge of personi^ but also 
becpuie ine&Sent' use of labour 
leodf to escalating roMa The life, 
of the goM miiitog 'iisdhiair^ in. 
any case linifited and costs must 
be kept in check or k will be 
shortened still furtiier. Moreover, 
we mikt use die. tanaming yean 
of the gold nfiniiil industry to 
develop our other nrinefal le- 
sriurces to take Ht plaeb as an 
earner of foreign exchange. 


Fortunately, South Africa is well 
endowed with nanerals and its 
depoakf of coal, eppper, chrome, 
iron, mangtn^ and platinum 
should last for a very long time. 
However, to take best advantage 
of these resources we must rely 
increasingly on our skills in 
refining diese minerals and manu¬ 
facturing from them finished 
products for sale on world markets. 
To be successful in this we must 
be competitive and to be compe¬ 
titive we must use our resources 
—particularly of labour—'properly 
to mimmise costs. We have, as I 
see k, three advantages over many 
other industrial nations : 

(1) The low cost of our power 
thanks to our huge coal 
deposits and our expertise in 
operating large thermal 
power toadons. 

(2) Our cliinate, \riuch is neither 
tropical nor sub^troplical but 
•is invigorating and healthy. It 
should therefore continue to 
build a keen and active 
nation and enable us also to 
attract vast numbers of new 
ridlled personnel frenn Europe 
and elsewhere. 

(3) The largely untapped labour 
resources of Southern Africa 
as a whole, whose full poten¬ 
tial is still far from being 
reaKsed. Our industrial history 
has clearly shown that the 
Whites can contribute leader¬ 
ship and supervision but to 
make real advances they must 
also train the other races and 
develop in them the skills 
necessary for modem industry. 
To plan otir development 
sensibly ahead, the levels of 
work for all sections of the 
community must be raised 
and raised continuously. 

The wisdom wiith wlwdi we 
explok these potentia] advantages 
and particularly die lato one men¬ 
tioned will determine the k>ng-tann 
economic outlook of South Africa 
as a country and the future of our 
Omporadon as far as Southern 
Africa if concerned. 


EXPLORATION 

Wekaveafdm had an e K tro rac ly 
active year In our search for new 
mmetnl deporits in various parti 
of the'wbm. Our AuatmKan office 
hat been moat aedve but has not 
at this eariy stage of its exiftence 
found any mpoittion of significant 
interest. We have also recently 
opened an office in the Argenrine 
to kegp abreast of devekpshents in 
the south American obndnent 
generally. 
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RICHARD COSTAIN LIMITED 

Report 
Cr Accounts 
for 1969 

SJR ROBERT TAYLOR REPORTS: After a complete review made 
of all Group Activities in 1969 a policy to reduce management and 
financial commitments in certain sectors to permit expansion in 
others and improve overall profitability was implemented. Such 
actions, costly in financial terms, demanding upon time arKi energy 
of senior executives and disturbing to staff but represent good 
investment for the future. Expansion in large overseas civil 
engineering contracts was profitable and will make substantial 
contribution to earnings in 1970 and beyond. Excellent results 
from Canada, Australia and overseas activities of Costain & Press 
Group with brighter prospects in Nigeria following cessation of 
hostilities.. 

TURNOVER increased to £96m (1968 £86m) of which £40m 
(1968 £35m) overseas. 




RESULTS 

1969 

1968 

Group Profit 

0,174.683 

£3,526.595 

Reorganisation costs 

£449.160 

— 

Interest^ 

1,415.361 

E1fiZt;294 

' .ft. . .*■! 

Taxation 

693.400 


Minorities/Undistributed 
Investment income 

295 

,4- '' <252^ 

.J . .'1... V i 


2 .esft 2 !fi 

2.967.521 

Available to Shareholders 

016J77 


DIVIDEND Proposed final 1! 

2%, making 207o 

less tax for year. . 


(1968 20%). 

The Annuel General Meeting will be held at 111 Westminster Bridge 
Road, SE1, at 12 noon on Thursday. July 2, 1970. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Richard Costain Limited, 111 Westminster Bridge Road, 
London, SE1. 


1969 , 

progress 


Operating profit rose to ,^591.000 
and profit before tax increased 
from ,^214.000 to £403,500. 
Dividends up two points to 12^%. 

Turnover of building and civil 
engineering work executed was 
£22 million - an increase of million. 

. ■ . Overseas - Qujbbean at^vitiN '' 

' continue to expand; existing wortc^ 
in Jamaica alone worth £^ million. , 

- y ■ ■"/ • J- 

Property devel^meiit activitiesarr' 
also expandji^^'.i-i inddstiW 
estates totalling 4Dbiicr^ iiia course ~ ' 
of devlSojiment. 

Work in hand exceeds £50 million. 
Turnover for 1970 exp>ected to be 
£27 million. Profit before tax expected 
to be not less thain £5 C»i.ooo. 



COSTMN it one 
od Britain's major 
budding and civil 
engineering 
groups and its 
biggest overseas 
contraetor. 


Points from Sir Rex Coheifs 
Statement for 1969. 


Higgs and HiU Limited, 

Bjaiiding and Civil Engineeiring Contractors^ 
CnnKrn House, Kingston'Road, New Malden, 
V ' Snwey. . 












COMPANY STATfeMENTS 


Ynt KioNOMiEt jvnE 13,1970 



CITY: NATIONAL BANK 

OF DCTROIT 


( 1 ncoi 1 >ortt«d 
vricli limifiMl 

Ain*r)c«) 


Condition, December 31> 1969 


AMcr%, > . 

dliell ^ffom banks . 

t if '‘ . ' v"’ 

etiitai.,Oovirnmant MOUfittto* 

Stata and Municipal obiipationa . 

Obligaaiona of Fodaw) AparKSHM .<.. 

Othar aacumiaa .. .. 


Oaoambar 31 

. 


.. ..' ?• aljeas.eM 

.. 4 i.» 7 ^i 


17.679,681 

6,218.097 


LIAMLITIiS AND CAPITAL PUNIM 

Tima dapdb^' . ^ .. 

Total dapodito . 

Fundi borrowad . 

Vt^naamad incoma •■ii 


Total liabiMtiaa 


Total aacufUliaa 


Commarcial and eoflaufWar Ipdna .iit-.v!... 241,489,974 

Aaal aalata mortgatfw foana .. . .. 97,713,804 


Roaarvaa for loana and aaeufiftiaa : 

, Raaarva for potaibla loan foaaaa . 
Aaaaiva for aacuritiaa . 


Cuatomsra' liabiMiy on accapitanoaa . 


Bank pramiaaa and aqutpmant 


Total foaorvaa for loana and aacuritiaa . 

Caoital Funds : 

Oapfial notoa, 4|% duo Fabruaty 1, 1990 ,, 
SharaheWara aquJt^ 

Common atock, $10 par vafua authoriitd and 
ou<atahdino-«eM.86B^^ aharaa in 4968 

and .391.3ft aharaa .in 1968 . 

Surplus . 

y^ividad profita .. 

Raaarva for continoaney . 


Accruad income and othar asaata 


4.638.83^ 


Total aatata 


total capital funds . 

Total llabllltiaa and capital funda 


Daeambar 31 

98 , 276 ^ 

18,008,000 

' V 99$.187 


6,840v880 

w 

17,209.038 

22.289,036 

8848.141.303 


Thi abova capita'! aocouraa do not includa Ganoral Raiarvaa of $4,988,187 _ ^ 

Sacuritiaa carriad at approkimataly $21,026,000 in tha abova atatamant of Daeambar, 31, 1808> wara pladgad ’ to aaoura public dtpoaits including 
dapottta of $3,600,000 of the Traasurar, State of Michigan, and for othar purpoias raqutrad by law. 


OFFICCR8 

John H. French Jnr. Praaidant and Oiractor 

Jamas M. French—Chairman of the Executive Committee and Director 
John H. FranoN, lll-«Exaeutiva Vice PratMant and Director 
Benjamin H. Paddock III—^xocutive Vice President and Director 
George 8. Road—Vioa Prttidant Intarnatienal Divicion 


HiAO OPPIC6 Penobscot Buildling, Detroit. Mjch. 48226. U.S.A 

LONDON BRANCH 62 Cornhiil, C.C.3. 

Talox ; 886.873 Talaphona ; 01 <826 2971 

Duncan G.< Shaarar. Vice Praaidant and Manager. 
Dana S. C. Clouston. Aaaiatant Vioa PratMant. 



Mr.ChobeiTakeda VI. 

PrasIdanL Takeda Chemical Induatriet, Ltd. 


Takeda Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. 

4^^ked€^ 3 K n m X Nl ^ 


Report by Mr. Chobei Takeda VI, President, for the six months ended SIst March, 1970 


Sustained by booming exports, rapid growth in investments in equipment 
and a strong demand in person^ consumption, the Japanese economy 
oonttnued to expand during the six-month period ended 31st March, 1970. 
However, as a result of tight mohetary policies in the autumn of last year and 
the pressure of rising prices, the financial condition not only of basic 
industries but also that of enterprises in general became increasingly severe. 
Agajnst this background we increased our endeavours to promote the 
Company's business. Our sales for the period reached ¥80,974 million 
($224,928 thousand!* an increase of ¥1.957 million ($5,436 thousand) over 
the preceding period, and our net earnings totalled ¥6,887 million ($19,131 
thousand), ah increase of ¥453 million ($1,258 thousand). In annual terms, 
our sales for the year ended 31st March, 1970, were ¥159,991 million 
($444,419 thousand), up ¥20,521 million ($57,003 thousand) over the 
preceding year, and our net earnings were ¥13,321 million ($37,003 
thousand), an increase of ¥2,977 million ($8,269 thousand). 

Our PharmaceuticaliSales Division saw a mi^r increase in sales of our cold 
remedy '*Shin Jtehza A** M iberaaied contrlbUUofisTrotn such products as 
**Nicholih**, A consciousness restorative, **DNen**, kn fnti-inflammatory, 
anti-tumefadent ei^tntoid our semi»l|'ntheck:penicUMits "Oracillin** a$d 
**Solcillin*'. Howeven rhe^increase in sales of vitamin preparations was 
somewhat less. 

In the Food Products Division sales of *'Plussy", a nutritious soft drink, 
greatly exceeded our tsrgft despite $ seasonal dkmse. Sales of ''Ee^Chee- 
Ban'\ a mixed seasoniiig for homecookiiig«.showed a substantial increase. 
The Chemical Products Division alsp.reported naMr increases in production 
and sales, all its products enjoying bnsk demand. The Agricultural Chemical 
Division also attained our target though there was a decrease in revenue 


resulting from seasonal factors. 

Regarding exports, the market for bulk products of pharmaceuticals was 
firm and other products also performed well. Our overseas subsidiaries, have 
been reinforcing their business bases. Last ^ear we established another 
overseas affiliate, Takeda (Thailand), Ltd., in Bangkok. At present Its 
' factory is under urgent construction and is schedule for completion this 
summer. 

With regard to equipment, we completed during the period facilities to 
produce a raw material for *'Padan", an agricultural chemical, at our 
Hikari Plant and expanded the facilities to manufacture synthetic rubber 
latex at our Shimizu Plant. The facilities to produce biological products at 
the Hikari Plant are nearing completion and the expansion of the Research 
Laboratories at our Osaka Plaiit and thafernieiitatiap faciINka at iImi Hikari 


Plant is progressing 

di-isodyimare) produ^m; M iviiem9til<lndtfiH4|tf,,i^ of 

'IUslilnia,ilNiragi Pretem ^' 
/Conversion of our Intoetocit 

during the last periq^;m#^fiL«r liiora th*q^|j9 

(S8,337 thoinand). pf the total issue of rj^ 

($15,000 thousandL^/Cc^ the paid-ii)|i'di 

appfoxinytrtyM 3ly M.^. 


pf the tout issue of rj^ 




In considering the 

circumstances surroORftiki Bt br4 becdiriNi 
efforts for new product develQpjnehL 11 
systems and ratipnaMkR 
steady progress of thi (jpiiM ‘ 7 

We hope to epjoy yo|ifvp9iijh||i|^^ 


ir anil capital IibeiilijHM;i%,lhc 
faktrire. We will nihkt dmRM 
ibrdvement of our OHpDUoon 















































COMPANV STATEMBlh'S 
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Geo. G. 


SANDEIMAN 

Sons & Co., Ltd. 

Extract from ChairmarCs Statement and Accounts 

to be presented at the Annual Genera! Meeting on 3rd Jui}\ 1970. 



dVCRSIAt MARKETS 

These made progress and in particular Holland and 
Germany, where we had excellent increases. In 1969 
74% of Pori sales under our own label were outside 
the U.K.,and for Sherry the figure is 81%. Our French 
Company again increased sales in spite of the severe 
credit squeeze in the second half of 1969, however, 
profits were considerably reduced since expenses 
increased substantially. 

HOME TRADE 

Thiswas the most disappointing aspiect of 1969. Sales 
were much influenced by the savage credit squeeze and 
duty increases. Similar difliculties affected our Scot- 
.tfsh Company's sales. We had teething troubles at 
Harlow, which resulted in increa^d costs. 
PRODUCTION 

Sandeman A Ca. Lda., Oporto, Portugal. Owing to 
a shortage of grapes because of the weather leading 
up to the Vintage, our latest wine making centre did 
not work to full capacity; the same applied to our 


other centres and this of course reduced their profit¬ 
ability. Local sales in Portugal improved. 

Sandeman Bros, A Co., Spain. In 1969 wines 
were produced not only of good quality but in very 
fair quantity. We built a new bodega holding 6,500 
butts of 110 gallons each, adjoining one of our vine¬ 
yards. Spain also suffered from a credit squeeze in 
1969; sales on the local market did not improve and 
although the wage freeze was lifted the price freeze 
continued resulting in a loss on these sales. The 
exppris of Capa ^egra brandy are growing fast. 
Permission hasirecehtly been granted by the Treasury 
for the above production companies to cease to be 
considered as resident in the United Kingdom for 
taxation purpose^. The rates of tax in Portugal and 
Spain are at present below the rate of U.K. Corpora¬ 
tion Tax and the Group will benefft from the applica¬ 
tion of only these lower rates to the profits retained 
in the respective countries for the development of 
production facilities. 


The 


Turnover 


1 d 69 

£ 7 , 609,190 


1968 

£ 7 , 697,430 


ConeoNdmfd 
Aeeounte for 
tho foor ondod 
3f»t Dmemmbor, 
t9§9, Mhow: 


Profit before Taxation and 
Minority Interests 
Profit after Taxation and 
Minority Interests 
Dividends. Preference 
Ordinary 


£ 781,327 

£ 448,509 
£ 23,101 
( 14 . 5 %) £ 270,788 


£ 988,336 

£ 619,410 
£ 23,101 
( 14 . 5 %) £ 270,788 


MONTE DEI PASCHIDI SIENA 

Bank Founded In 1472 


Reserve Funds: Lit. 26,055,481,068 


Head Office: SIENA 


333 Offices in Italy 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS AT DECEMSER 31, 1069 


JLlABIblTIEg Lit 

PttiMla . 24,853,883.410 

oumwt AKoeunU, etc. ... n, 700,890,513.415 

for Colleotion . 22.984.809,870 

Btindry Creditors . 107,373,274,532 

Doouttcfitaty Crsddts, Becurities at a 
Future Dfrte and Forwand Foreign 
Exobaage Trsaaaptiona, Accep¬ 
tances, Cluarantees. for account or 

.•OIWtOlireTis, etc. 347,204,245,230 

BIttt Eteverance Fund . 21,404.716,305 

Tax OoUeotlng Offices and Treasurer- 

■hips .. 115,401,056.558 

Unearaed plaocuata. Intereets, etc. ... 1,0,201.915.723 

Net prom 1969 . ^ 2.404.205,315 


DeiMMiltoni of Seocuitlee . 

Beounttiai.^-emit Thins Buttes 


2,412.577.361.565 
54r.«3l,543,145 
248,840.451,365 

3,203,6AID<B66.068 


AS8BTB LM 

Caah and Due from Banks . 158,749.150.009 

aeoumies . 281,345,406,512 

Contango Loana . 18.260.351,606 

BlUs Redlaeounted, «t>c... 249,052,884.334 

Current Aeoounte, etc. 644.186.638,581 

irortfr^c. l<oan8, ettc. 363,725,406,220 

Bank* and CoraosixXideiiila . 182,030,708,772 

BlUa for Colleotlon . 111,541,740,369 

Sundry DeMon . 20.008,588,035 

Liabltltiee of Cuebmiem, In reepeot of 
Documentary GMitc, BeeuntMe at a 
Future Dafte and Forward Foreign 
Emdmnige ITiaiiMobtapa, Aocesdances, 

OuMateiMi; !ete. .. i . 5411,204,248,230 

PasttolputloM . 13,336,745,009 

Real jDetnte and Bank PreniteM ... 7,742,046,140 

Furniture, ptc. ;.;. 1 

Tax CoUeCttng Offioas and Traamirer- 

ehlpe . 240.380,004,582 

Darned XMacodista, Bsbereets. etc. 7.204,880,089 

8.il3,87t.|M.5{i8 ‘ 

/OoMew on TriMt . gt5,64ia;452,>a8 

. 3.208.640,386,088 


(*) The aggraga^c amount of . meane managed hy the Monte del Ps dii, groam suae to about £1,600 mlUien, 
tatatng unto gooouivt Ihe Bgiims of they aAUate Banco Tcoouaa. 

^ Corre$pondent» aU over the 


FANti 

CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT 
COMPANY LTD 

SIR DENYS LOWSON ON 

satisfactory progress 

The Sixty-first Annual General 
Meeting of Fanti GonsoUdated 
Investment Company was held at 
66 Gresham Street, London, ECo, 
on June 4. The following is a 
statement by the Chairman SIR 
DENYS LOWSON, Bt. 

Interest and dividends received 
for the year total £93,809 showing 
little change from the previous 
year. The amount credited in the 
Profit and Loss Account resulting 
from investments realised and the 
revaluation of those still held at 
the Balance Sheet date was 
£97,116 which comprises £125,099 
profit on sales less £27,983 depre¬ 
ciation on certain investments still 
held. 

The Company continues to hold 
a 50 per cent interest in Colonial 
and Foreign Securities Corporation 
Limited, the Investment Trust 
which is owned in equal propor¬ 
tions by this company and our 
associate Charterland & General 
Limited. This investment has 
yielded an 'increased dividend dur¬ 
ing the past year. 

After providing for the adminis¬ 
tration expenses, directors’ emolu¬ 
ments and estimated taxation, the 
net profit for the year amounts to 
£94,243 compared with £96,883 
for the previous year. 

As already announced we have 
declared an Interim dividend and 
bonus totalling 18 per cent, the 
same rate for the previous year, 
and no further distribution for the 
year 1969 is proposed. This absorbs 
£65,093, leaving a surplus of 
£29,150 which os added to the 
amount carried forward making a 
total thereon of £184,687. Includ¬ 
ing the general reserve of 
£300,000, , our total revenue 
reserves now stand at £484,^7. 
As shareholders are aware our 
aim is to pay dividends equal to 
what we receive from ordinary 
interest and dividend revenue, 
leaving the bonus to come from 
part of the capital profits realised. 

At the end of the company’s 
year namely on December 31 last 
the Net Asset value of the 6s. stock 
un'hs amounted to 31s. ad. as 
against 36s. 4d. for 1968. This is 
a fall of 17.6 per cent but com¬ 
pares not unfavourably with the 
fall of 19.5 per cent in the 
Financial Timn Industrial Ordin* 
ary Shgro Index. 

As regards the current year 
Investment income is being well 
maintained and it would appear 
that blurring any unforeseen dr-; 
cusnstances we ^Ould be able to, 
present another set of sg^facto^ 
results when we meet, a^n in 
twelve months’ time, arid at least 
be able to pay the.aamri ratri of 
dividend. 

The Report and Acriodrita drere 
unanimously adripfed aud the 
piroceedingD terminated with a 
arann vote of thanklf to 

man Sir Ddiys Lowson,'lAreciot< 

and Staff'.^ 






























THsmoNpifisT 43, ig7o 





LIM<\/rER 

HOLDIISTGS 

UMITED 


Thtt following aro axtraeta frpm tlia,$|atamant by |ho Chairman, 
Tha Rt. Hon« Lord Oaddas. IC.8 &.L; which haa babn ciiKiiiiidtad 
with tha OIractora* Raport and Accounta for 1M8. 

We are heartened to find that these 


Although we achieved better financial 
reaufta than In the previous year, 1969 
was nevertheless a difficult trading 
period. Whii^ M^e managed to achieve 
conaiderably improved lasulta in our 
civil engineering operetions. the 
stability end. continuation of this 
improvement nquires to be proven in 
1970. On our asphalting operations, 
which are still by far the largest 
conaibutors to our trading, we have 
found ourselves caught on the one 
hand by rising costs and on the other 
by increasingly competitive conditions 
as a consequence of the Govemmont's 
restrictions on road maintenance 
expenditure. 

All road users are aware of the 
deterioration of certain roads end 
warnings have already been sounded 
by Engineers representing the High¬ 
way Authorities that lack of road 
maintenance is building up trouble 
for the future. But roods, although of 
critical economic importance, do not 
have the same political impact as do, 
say, houses and schools and we do not 
feel we can simply await the benefits 
of some future change in Government 
policy. 

We therefore arranged for a com¬ 
prehensive survey on the develop¬ 
ments likely to affect our Industry and 
with particular reference to our Group. 

Cophs of the Diroctof's Report end Accounts mey bp obtained ftom the Secretary, 
Limmer Hotdings Limbed^ Suffotk House, George St, Croydon,Surrey, CR9 INN. 


APPOINTMENTS 


investigations suggest that our Group 
structure is >Metl able to provjito us 
with sufficient flexibility to turn these 
developments to our advantage: 

1970 seems an especially difficult 
year in which to hazard reliable fore¬ 
casts of trading results. The winter of 
1969/70 was singularly unfavourable 
for contracting, and our trading results 
in the first quarter of 1970 have, as in 
1989, shown a loss. We knoy^ from 
bitter experience that in this country 
there are not many years when the 
work load dovetaHs conveniently with 
weather conditions. Nevertheless, we 
have the order backing to justify the 
expectation of a further improventent 
in the Group's results for 1970 as a 
whole, and we ere certainly Well 
placed if the hoped-for recovery in the 
Construction industry occurs at an 
early date. 



1969 

1968 


£000 

£000 

Turnover 

Net Profit before 

34,633 

33,312 

Taxation 
Available for 

706 

659 

Distribution 

436 

341 

Cost of Dividends 

331 

331 

Capital Employed 

7,760 

7,748 


WREKXN CX^LLBOE. 

srcfflpwssklifrf_ 

School together with lOine i _ 

aubjecta at a lower tavel- Oood samra. 

with autaaitabUa] admUonal emolument for 

Sixth Porm taaCMns. Very comrortahle 

aooommodatlon atn^able In (he ashool for 

either a bachelor or a married man. 

WreMn la an independent boardlns school 
reprcaented on the Keadmastcrc* 
Oonfmnce. AppHeatlDns toe Hesil Master, 
WreXln OolleteT^ellltigthn. Telford; 
Bhroiwhlre. 

University of 
Queensland 
Australia > 

Senior Lecturer in Economics 



SaeflSatteBi'islDei is'iweiim and 

mSmSST^^Jm la. TfWr 


University CoUege, . 
Cardiff 

Department Economics 

WCY’ AND 


r 1>vofeBaorlal 
qualtScationa 

IXL, . to. whom 



quote A] 


cofHas) ahould be 
30, 1070. Pleaae 


University of 

Live^^l 

Daprailinent of Economise 

AppSeatioiia are' InwUed for' a • 

tlbfcoMhlO In fAm 



APP 08 MMEN*aa^!S^^ 


University of 
Sottthanq>tcM|r:.;’s^^,”' 

Re««arch Pqiti 
and Econoifiatr^s ^ 

ApsliestloM are lavite^ 4g 
reacaroh poets at the 
Reararch AMlatanI or__ 

model of the UK. 

While formal quail OcaUona In 


inieAsi in quastliaNYe ^asoitomlea 
and ahould have or expect to 
receive in 1970 sa honours or 
higher ' desree' la ' EceHoimoa. 

dep^ on the sucoeatfuToandidatee’ 
quallAeulons and expenehoe, And 
ere likely to be In the range 
£1.000.H.DOO p.a. a period 

of one or two years Ih the flrat 
Instance. 

Ptotemor O. R. Flahpr at the 
University of SoutbMdpion. 

AppUoatloim which abdu|d iniilude 
detalla of the appUeant's ue. 
expertenee and quaWMaUnna. 
together with the names of three 


made, ahould 


sent as. soon SS ' 


possible and preferably, not later 
than June 3^ to the Deputy 
Secretary. Tlw 
Southampton, SOS SNB, 

Ref; E. 


The Uliivoivity of 
Manchester 

Appointments in 
Econometrics 


Aeetmant. .SaJ^^ 

1,370 "Riie- 

t £l.ieo-£1.180. ^FBBU. Par- 
tlouiari' - and sMlloaMon Corini 
(returnable by July 6) from ^the 
ReHatrar. The University, Blan- 
eheater. M13, ain. Quote ref: 
12S/70/k, and state for which pott 
you are qpplvtns. 


Hampshire 

Statistician/Analyst 

A , araaiwte with a dtrse, tai 
etaUmca, operauonal reaeareh or 

The eunent work program m e pi 
the seetTon la conoetaM %ttb the 

provlalon and 

data for the . 
development of a 


The aoceeMaal eSndldate will eon> 

ttibeu gtatlaHcal and analyttml 

expMtIie to thla work and spe^ 





■i-'v' 


Aaalgtaiwa WU be given 



The Polyte<^i^i^’l>lf‘ 
Cisi4iet< '' 

' Rwwaraa AiffAmii'j''", Cc 

fai' ^ 

. 

cenr-^ 

-- j built emdroiL_ 

have a food degree or an attutva* • 

{SUS&&.!? 

architeebiM. .A msAbdut of 
ataUaUoe and an Intereat m the 

use of computer, methods It dealr* 


research programmiM. 

The' appointment ia/ih' the 'Brit 

I to £990 per annum. 



WIB SAL. 


^ ^ U tiwi., U PA »)..Si»^. 

IWl. 


University of 
Audclaiyi r .! , 
New Zealand 

ASpjiiaUona are invited for the 
f^ow^ eppolntmenta cloainf on 
30, 


June 


Senior _ 

LeeturtMhlpe 4n 


«Mi;or 


iOOMOJi^ RXarORT AND 
01NOMXO8; An appeSte^ wall- 
id aMSeant mar he oem- 

manageeial eoonomice, maeaq- 

sntage if candldMes 


able to teach ooursea la ioiM 
aisUmmtio fpedaHy. 

gedfb^S^'oifa^Sm^bv’MkSaSS 

geography (eepeamlbr indastrlM 

_ 

methods would be an advaataft. 



Tha eeSexs aoale for a^Bailloir 
Iwetttber^ at prsaant aN»l,7M 
rialM to . £MEa.SQ0 ma. and, in 



«««-Sd^rii^jaasi'^ 

tmmte/m win oparwtg fragi April x. 


in^the oaae of new* nwmban of 

ataS coming fmm ovanaas tha 

£,j%r7sr 

Travel and btthar kamoval 

nay ha graptad to a ~~ 

5sr?uasf".i^««,r 

tlOB ti to 
cation 
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TUB EdONdMtst juint' i<), 19^ 


APPOINTMENTS 


University Paris DaupMne 


ASSISTANT LECTURER 

Macro Economics. Knftwiadgo of 
French One year renewal. About 
2,400 F per mois Write . Curr 
Vitae. 

PARLY, 44 avenue Gabriel, 
PARIS S' Franca 


University of Wales 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
CARDIFF 

SENIOR LECTURER OR 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

Application! are irivited for a Senior 
Lecturer or Lecturer in Economics. 
Salary withm the range 
£4,000. or £1,366-E3,105, Further 
particulars may ba obtained from 
the Registrar, Unjvareity College,^ 
PO Box 78, Cardiff. CFI IXL, to 
whom applications (two copias) 
should be sent by July 4. 1970. 


oafoid 

DOlulBIlhlllfi 

SENIOR LECTURER 
in 

PLANNING 

To specialise in the 
political and administra¬ 
tive aspects of planning. 

£2,537 - £2,872 
Further details from 
The Director, 

Oxford Polytechnic. 
Heacfington. Oxford, 

0X3 OBP. 


ECONOMIST 

MMEt mMiii * utoauB 

specialiaa in bualnaea foracaetlng over a wide field. An Econ'ornitt le 
required to fi.asiet jjn She, foraqattiAO and eonaulting work of tftf team. 
REQUIREMENTS, Good degree in, Econemice, with baaic knowledge of 
statiatical method; a eenea of history; imagination and judgment; ability 
to write concisely in plain languiga. 

A high level of effective saleebtii output le required, thus providing excellent 
eppoftunities for advancement. Salary to be negotiated. Generoue fringe 
benefits. Applications, including, if poseible, an example of work and 
ansiyeis, to : 

R. J. HaH, 

Jemea Morrell A Aaeociates Ltd, 

1 Paternoatar Row, 

St Paul's, London, EC4. 


ECONOMIST FOR INSTITUTIONAL 
INVESTMENT 

The Sun Life Assurance Corrrpany of Canada is seeking to recruit for 
Its London investment Department an economist with at least initial 
experience of national income, sectoral or monetary analysis. The. main 
requiromont is that the appointee should wish to learn to participate in 
makiing investment decisions by providing economic inputs for the 
implementing changes in portfolio structure. Initkilly. he will also ba 
associated with the management of our fixed interest portfolio. Career 
development may be either towards respons-ibility for management of a 
portfolio or towards increased responsibility for the use of economic 
inputs 

The Company has a growing fund m excess of £160 million under 
administration in Britain and will write in the region of a £100 miilion 
of life assurance this year. We are looking for a man m his middle 
twenties with at least 2 years' experience and are offering a salary in 
the region of £l,8()0-£2,000. dependent on experience. For the right man 
advancement can be rapid 

Write to the Re»ident Treasurer, Sun Life Aaaurance Company of Canada, 
2, 3 A 4. Cockapur Streat. London, SW1. 


University of York 

IKSTITUTIB OF SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

Research Fellowship in 
Economics 

Applications are invited for four 
posts at the institute of Bocial and 
Beonomlc Research, concerned with 
Research Proirrammc In Public 
aecfbr Studies, which la beina 
undertaken by the Department ox 
Economics with the support of the 
Social Bdenre Research Council. 
Oommencina date, aa soon aa 
poBsible after Auguat lat 

Consideration will be Riven to 
OraduAtes In Bconnmlca or 
StatiaUcs with some lesearch 
experience, and In students now 
RraduatinR In these subjects One 
Fellowship will be tilled by someone 
with experience and interest in com* 
puter p'rognmminc and economic 
BtatlatlCB/ecOAometrlcs The other 
three appointments require an 
interest In the general field of 

E ublle sector studies (work will 
e undertaken in the fields of 
public expenditure and taxation, 
moal policy and human reaourcea.1 
While aceouni will be taken of the 
particular Inter osis of those 
appointed. Fellows must expect to 
have to work un more than one 
project Where It is possible and 
appropriate, Fellows are encouraged 
to work for higher degree 
qualifications. 

Salary w'ill Iw In the range of 
£1,095-£3,230 

Six copies of Aimllcationa. 
naming three referees. Should be 
sent by July 3ra, to The Registrar, 
University of York, HeaUnglon, 
York, YOl 50D. from whom 
further particulars may be 
obtained. Please quote reference 
No 13/7009. 


TWO CHIEF ACCOUNTANTS 

Exceptionally attractive opportunities exist in the MIDDLE EAST for 
TVVO CHIEF ACCOUNTANTS to join a vigorous, highly successful 
and well established trading organisation maintaining trading, engineering, 
shipping, travel and insurance departments with further diversification 
planned. This organisation is undoubtedly the leading company 
in its field with a turnover of some £15 million p.a. In our view 
its senior positions are filled by extremely capable and pleasent men. 

It is a forward thinking organisation and as it is to be computerised, 
the successful applicants should possess experience of corpputer 
systems. The applicants must also have spent 4 years in commerce 
or industry, be qualified and have experience in handling and control 
of staff, preparation of budgets and full managerial functions. 


*NO INCOME TAX 
*Free housing 
^Family allowances from 
£35 to £110 per month 


mternattotuil 

PemfUitiiietit 

ienrlees 


•Provident Fund 
•Free medical treatment 
•Both vacancies locatOd in 
very stable Oountries 


•Education allowance of 
up to £430 per year for 
each child 



further infornwtion ptoase wr/te bti&fly 
20 Sloane Street, attaching a tabulated summary of youf 
London, SWI. ^ career and axpariance. Naturally eism^ata 

01.94R otAit i' igpnMabca is guaranteed Rrui interyiews 
01 240 sTse , held regionally ., 


Portsmouth 

Polytechnic 

Department of Economics 
and Business Studies 

MARINE RESOURCES RESEARCH 
UNIT 

Applications are invited for the 
following post, duties to commence 
on September 1, 1970. 

RBSEAROH ASSISTANT IN 
MARKETING 

This win involve a study of the 
marketing of various fishenes' pro¬ 
ducts, and lecturing for approxi¬ 
mately six hours per week on 
general aspects of marketing to 
classes in the Department Facilities 
and supervision will be jvuUable 
at the Unit for research to higher 
degree level. 

Candidates should have good 
honours degrees In Commerce or 
Economics with emphasis on 
appropriate subjects. 

The post is tenable for a period 
of one year in the first Instance 
and m^ be renewed annually up 
to three years. Salary scale: 
£1,000 x £50 to £1,100 per annum 

Further information and applica¬ 
tion forms may be obtained from 
the BialT Officer, Portsmouth 
Polytechnic, Ravelin ..House, 
Alexandra Road, Portsmouth, 
POl 2QQ, to whom completed 
sppllea^ons should be returned by 


For further announcements 
pages 5. 117 to 121 


university of 

Bradford 

management centre 

Research in Marketing 

Two new fellowshhis in 
FASHION MARKHTINO 
(Rafi MA/RF/(SI>M) 

have been ^faabUahed. 

In addition a vubstanttal number 

avallanl* oommenelng 

Applldatloni are invited irbm 
candidates with good honours 
dsfreta. 

All appointments are tenable 


Further detain and applieaUo^n 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Confederation qf 
British Industry 

Information Ofieer 
(Overseas Affairs) 

Applimttonn are invited (or. the 
post of Intormalipn QfflOfr the 
AppUeailta should tmforAbly 
be ffraduates sited between 35 and 
30, arlth a tood appreciation' ■at 
ourreat economlci Industrial and 
(preitn affairs and a good know- 
ledge at French or Qerman. 9aUry 
according to experience but not teas 
than £1.750 per annum. • 

Applloations to be made to the 
Director of Information. CBI. 21 
TOthlll Street. London. SWl, 


Joost de Blank 
Memorial Fund Award 

The Trustees Invite applications for 
the second award which would 
tMiable the holder, who may not 
otherulse have the opportunity, to 
devqio a year to study and thought 
in the Held of race relations Appll* 
cants should preferably have aonw 
pracucal experience either in 
Britain or in South Africa, but 
may lx; from any walk of life 

The Trustees hope that the 
award will lead to publishable 
written work 

The value of the award is 
expected to be up to £ 2 . 000 . 

Applications, hv September 1, 
1070, to: 

Mias Mercy Bdgcdale, 

c u The insuiute of Race 
Relations. 

3B Jermyn Street, 

London. SWl. 


London School of 
Economics 

UNIVBRSJTY Of LONDON 

Applleatlom ^ tre, invited for 
appointment Irom October 1. 1070 
io a Lecturaahl'P. in StatlaUcs on 
Ihe salary aealcj^fpr Jeeturert of 
tl.aw X aas>£l.a) 6 ; ettctep^ Par: 
C8.3SB X C135<i’3.10B a Fear plus 
£100 a year London AUoa'anee. 
with auperatmuatton belbcffts. 
Intereata in the theory of etatiatics 
and'or probability wouJM be an 
advantage. In assessing start" 
ing salary, consideration wUl be 
given to QuallAcstions, age. and 
experience. 

Appllestlons should be received 
not Uter than July 3, 1010 bg the 
Academic Secretary, The London 
School of Economies ahd Political 
Science, Houghton Street, London, 
WC2. from whom applleaUonhforms 
should be obtidned. 


University College, 
Nairobi 

Applicatlone are Invited for la) 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP and <b) 
LECTURESHIP IN DEPARTMENT 
OP ECONOMICS. Applicants should 
have a PltO or Its eouivalent 
backed ' by conaiderable lecturing 
und research experience in a 
University Department. Any 
speclallsetlon will be considered but 
applicants with good quantitative 
techniques background will be 

S iven preference. Appointee will 
e expected to engage in and 
irect research for which there are 
excellent opportunities. Salary 
scales (a) fK1.950-£IC2.615 p a. 

mented In range £ 6 ia*C 900 pa. 
isierling) and education allow¬ 
ances and children's holiday visit 
passages payable in appropriate 
cases ^ British Qovernment 
F8BU. Family passages, blenmai 
overseas leave. Detailed applica- 
tiona (Six copies) naming three 
refereea by July 13, 1970 to inter* 
University Council, 90-91 TUttenham 
Court Road. London. WlP ODT, 
from whom particulars are avail¬ 
able 



STORK MANAGER 

Salary up to ^,000 per anaun 

London Transport invites applications for the post of Stores 
Manager 

The Stores Manager is responsible to the Chief Supplies 
Officer for the management of Stores located over a wide 
area of London, including stock control and the receipt, 
storage, and issue of materials. The current value of stocks 
held is £5.3m and the number of stock items is 120,000. 

The Stores Manager is based at Chiswick and controls 400 
staff. 

Applicants should have proven managerial ability. Experience 
in supply management is desirable but not essential and 
applications are invited from those with managerial experience 
in other fields. A determination to control expenditure effec* 
tively and to obtain value for money is absolutely essential. 
Experience of labour relations would be an advantage. 

Please write giving career details to: 

Chief EstebH«hmefit Offieef (F/vaY22/1), 

55 Broadway, Weatminatar, SWl 


The Polytechnic of Central London 
COMMERCE AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
Lecturer II in Government 

Applications nne InvHed ter the above poat to teach preferably BrlUali 
Govemmenii and AdmlnMeatlon t.. stodento teklng exteriml Umve*tlty 
of London and CNAA honours dCKrees Research would be encouru»;ed. 

Duties to commence on or affter September i. 1970. 

Nftlary scale; CS.dSS-HCS.ttlS IneludlnK London aUouantw. 

Form of apptleaAlon to be returned by June 29th can be obtained from 
the BstAbitahment Otilour, The Polytechnic of Central XiOndon, 309 Regent 
Street. Lmidon WlR SAL. 


Polytechnic 

FACGLTY OF HUMANITIES 
& SOCIAL SCIENCES 

APPOINTMENT OP 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMICS & 
SOCp SCIENCE 

.|£^ V ; £3,395-£3.768) 


ApoliCfftions from 'qualified Eeenomigta, Pehticsl 
SetMtiiti ind tetiologistg are invited for the 
•bevd i»oet duties to commence ee eoon ee 
ile^iwdr 

.eWwi, forms (to be 


nmtmmrn fn^i com 
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APPOiNTNIENTS 


ESSEX COUNTY POVNCU. 
FLANNING liEPARTMENT 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
(SYSTEMS) 

Salary AP.3/5 1,345/^2,015 

ConuneiH-irif; point according to experience. 

' Duties entail assisting with the organising and co-ordinating 
of data gathering activities and subsequent processing. 
Preparation of computer programming work required for 
departmental information system, in liaison with County 
I'rcasurer's progranuning staff. 

Qualifications required. A graduate mathematician and/ur 
Statistician with programming experience. 

Applications stating age, qualifications and cxperieiuc to 
date, together with the names and addresses of two referees 
to the County Planner, County Hall, Chelmsford, I'.ssex, 
by June 25th. 


Liverpool 

Polytechnic 

Principal Lecturers/Senior 
Lecturers 

tn OPSRATIONAL AND STATIS- 
TlCAl. TBCHNiqUES and 
ADVANCED P1.ANNINQ PRACTICE 
in th« Deoartpitfnt of Toun t'nd 
Cnuntry Planning. 

Senior Lecturers 

LANDSCAPING. SOCIAL 

STUDIES AND ECONOMICS OP 
LAND USE In Tovi’n and Country 
Planning cuurspa 

Salaries; Prlnctpul Lecturnr 
l'i.802-{;3,SS7 Senior Lecturer 
i'3.B37-l'2.8rj 

Further particulars and appllcn- 
tion forms, returnable us sjon as 
possible, rrom The Senior Arimlnis- 
Irutive Oincer, Llve^ool PolyUThnii', 
Department E, Clarence Stieet, 
Liverpool L3 5TP. 


IHE 

UNIVERSITY OF 
LEEDS 


Appilcafions are invited for a peat 
the foUowinff department: 

jSENTRE FOR 
tl^ANSPORT STUDIES 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT. 
RESEARCH OFFICER or 
SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER 

required for a ttudy of ttie 
Kconomlc impaot of the Me2 
motorway commissioned hy the 
Ministry of Transport, to work on 
the formulation of aotivlty location 
and transport demand models. 
Dearce traininfi in eoonomtoe or 
statistics is preferred thouah 
candidates with oiher relevant 
skills may be considered. 

CLOSING DATE : June 26, IPTS. 
Reference number 68/4/1. 

SALARY SCALES; 

Research OfHcer/Senlor Research 
omcor Jtl.35&.i8,10s <«fllol«noy bmr 
12.230). 

tUseareh Assistant {1,600-£1,300. 

Rjinilleatloiis (two copies) Btat|nK 
qaaUAcalloiw and experlwsce 
nambiR tluoo reieno*, sikoiild 
neiit to tlie Healstmr. The 
itr. Leeds LMS MT 
torther imrtlevlars iiUiy he 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 117 to 121 


Sheffield Polytechnic 

DEPARTMENT OP ECONOMICS 
AND BUSINESS STUDIES 

Lectureships in Law and 
Economics 

Appllcutions are invited Irom well 
uualllled gradunlea to leach and 
develop tlieir subject on n range 
ot rlegrre iind diploma courses. 

The Department is responsible 
for the teaching ot Law and 
EcuiuimlCB throughout the Poly- 
technic und aiad are involved in 
ihe development oI existing 
CNAA courses in Urban Land 
Economics and Public Administra¬ 
tion and on new dpgnts l:i 
' Business Studies and AppHed 
Social Btiidirs and Applied Social ^ 
Studies n' 

Opportunities exist for resrarch 
and consultancy 

Salary scale; Lecturer II-^£1,947- 
£2,637 pa. 

Application forms and further 
details are avallablr from the 
Secretary tRef: B). Bhrfflold Poly¬ 
technic, Pond Street, Sheffield, 
81 IWB. and should be returned 
as soon as posirible. 


University of 
Birmingham 

Department of Transportation 
ana BMronmsntal Planning 

Applications are Invited tor the 
post, tenable from Octuter 1970. 
of LSdiurer iS TranapoftKiwemicg 
ta the PostEraduate Btudeata of 
this Departmsnt. 

Opportunity will be given for'' 
personal research and work in the 
field 'of ecoaonucis* applied to 
Transport, Urban and Transport 
PlBnnfng, Management etc. Prcvloua 
experience in University tcaohinr 
. an adventate. 

Salary scale: £1.355-£3.10S 
FS8U. T 

Ai^Mpnp ’ (three copies) f' 
ttvree^ trefeNAa by June 30.,;; 


University of Toronto 

DIRECTOR OF 
COMPUTING centre 

The Centre is the Unlvenrity’e major oomputar facility for teaching, 
reeearoh and administration. lie computers Inolude two IBM Bimtem 360 
Model 6B». an IBM TOO! 11, remote terminals on an4 off oampus, and a 
iime-aharing network. The responsibilities of the Dtrgotor ere : 

Teehniral : Requiring a knowledge of large ecale operating systenui, 

time-Sharing, programming languages, remote Job entry, 
muUl-programnilng. 

Managerial : To direct a staff of over 66 operators, data oOntroa 

personnel, advisers, programmers, systems programmers, 
and managers. 

Admlnlstradve : To participate in and execute policy deolsions, prepare 
budgets and reports, advise on pricing, work with 
representatives of other Ontario universities, etc. 

Candidates should send rftsumfts, including re(ereneee. details of exper¬ 
ience, and expected salary to : 

The ExeruUve Vice-President (Academic) 

Mmeoe Hall 
ITnivcrsIt)' of Toronto 
Toronto IHl, Ontario 

Responsibilities commence as soon as possible. 


o' ¥ 

may .te obtaih 


M^r particulafiK: 


University of London 

Chair of Statistics at 
Birkbeck College 

The Senate invite applications for 
the Chair of Statistics tenable at 

f llrkbeck College Salary not less 
hun £4.120 a year plus illOO 
London Allowance. Applications 
(ten copies) must be received not 
later than July 13, 1970, by the 
Academic Registrar. University of 
London. Senate House. WCl. from 
whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


University of 
Reading 

Appheatlona are invited for the 
post ot Temporary Lecturer in 
Economics from October 1, 1970 

This will be a two-year appoint- 
men>t. If possible, candidates 
sh-oulri have special ir.tereaia in 
macro-economics and/or econo¬ 
metrics 

Further information may be 
obtained from the Registrar (Room 
208, Whlteknighta House). The 
University. V^Ueknlghts, Reading, 
ROe 2AH. by whom applications 
should be received not later man 
July 4. 1970. 


University of Natal 

PIETERMARITZBURG 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Senior Lecturer or Lecturer 
in Business Administration 

Applirations are invited from suitable 
quaUfled persona for appointment to the 
above-mentioned post. 

A good degree in Busineas Administration 
or Commerce, leaching eggerienee in 
Applied Economics or Management Studies 
will be a recommendation. Preference will 
be given to Candidates who have a 
quantitative background, 

The salary scales attached to the posu 
are; 

SENIOR LIBCTURSR_R5.700 X R300. 
R7^m ^^URER--'R4,20d X R160-R4.8ao 

A vacation ssvlngi bonus (up to R8eo for 
married men, up to 11130 for women and 
single men) is payable subJPat to Treasury 
regulations 

AppMcauon forms and further partteuhtrs 
of the and of the CoMdMiltant 
amenlUee.aubh as trgvelltog Oxpeasefran 
ilrst appalhtment, pm^n, medioal aid 
staff buaary and isalBted honslng loan 
schemes, long Isave oMdltlons, stc. ars 
obtelnable from the RwSstrar, University 

of QMnfbohwbilth WntvendlfSs (Annus. 

36 Ooiimn Equire, Ispdon 


University of 
Birmingham 

Department of Industrial 
Economics and Business 
Studies 


An additional LECTURER in 
INDUSTRIAL ECONOMICS Is 
required from October 1, 1970. 

Applicants qualified In economics 
und or eiallstlcs should be trained 
In econometric metliods and techni¬ 
ques of mathematical programming 
^ilth puritcular reterence to appH- 
catluns In industry. An additional 
Interest. In marketing or quantita¬ 
tive economic analysis in the public 
sector is desirable. 

Salary: £1.366 x E125-£3.106 plus 
F8SU 

Applications (three copies) nam¬ 
ing three referees by June 16, 
1970, to Assistant Registrar (O), 
University of Birmingham, Box 363. 
Birmingham 16, from whom 
further particulars and appltoation 
forms may be obtained. 

Please quote C/OIS/O. 
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Canadian Pactflc 
Railw^ Gotti^y 
liSSSTOtoty^ ^ 

pMdend Notice 

OIIDZKAB7 OAm^^ WtOCK, 

ifmM ddetRMd in « 
flM fwt 1970, of whieh 
ttnti p«r tbar* la 
of 0 tflvidtnd troukC^ 

■'• i£® 

tto oloM. of bwdneM of 
1910. 

Boerotftnr. 

. Montrsol, ^un« 0^ 1070. 


Canadian Pac^On 
JRailway CotnoAiiy, 

<2M0if»r9««d'. in V0iai4» ' 

«4mlM4f'UnbuM .. 

'PfUBfBItVlic* «TQOK 

Sun* im* 


BP order of t&o tard, 
T. p. TtraiOBB. 
^ Ceerottrp. 


Biontreoi. Anne 0, i9to.. 


EDUCAnON Ml COURSES 


SPANISH it ON aum aiao 

Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Econ) LL.B. 

sm^SvissK 


Metmpo. 

A 


w (son-dnun) oounwi in 

itan College ' 

atmt, 

M. Sl-M MN. 


Diploma in 
Management Studies 

Fttll-*Ume ooiuw: SepUsoSer Sit 
1S70 to M«y 38, 1071. 
AippiloaiUom ac* inivOtod fisr admfo- 
■lon to fttilai eouime fvoln petieonB 
wOUi pmclUonl empoidesioo of 
IttduoLty, eonunenoo or oidialaWMi- 
tlOtt. - 

■irsiriat m niiJiHiti siitSli 
SpUnds 

Huiuinsi tfbMkd Bo oddMMod to 
tlio Moot of wansemont, fUniiCon 
PQlpboeliQlOt Fnifevn Rond, KXtig- 
: Mon mpaa TbUBM, Surriey^ 


^ThSTST^ 

ii SIVI ll 




STUDENTSHIPS 

Interdisciplimiry <Higfher 
Degress by Applied 
Research in Industry- 

' An opportunity for Srtt or uppor 
•obond ciBis honouro graduotoi 
to breodon thomsolvio 
wcklf 'probJomo whMo odmipg' 
o' Ph4). 

Thoro «r< pfoieeti aoollobte is 
Eoonoinica and Martatlog 
atudioa of now /nothoda. of town , 
watt# diapoMl. atudiaavon oor* 
Vico trado lob rating, pomputl^ 
and Opiratfonat floatirdh appli- « 
cations ond othor proloou bom- 
bining fconomica with a»«icH-' 
noiogy Of dMnaigomdnt aojonoo. 

Writi for dotailo to i I,' If. &• , 
Schomo OfNco, Tho Univfriity of 
Aston in Birmingham. Mapta 
Houao, 168 Corporation Stroat. 
Birmingham. 4, 


Read for a degree atliome 

PoeUl tuition lor London Unlvorgfcty 
Baternal Dwrraea, BA. Bato(Boan)« ate. 
and DIplomaa. QOM *K}*' and **A^‘ lavali, 
and Profaaalonal carM' exama. iMaaiia bar 
poet to a peraonaUy planned pras^aaaiia. 
fndlvtdual guidance bj graduate tutort. 
Moderato feea, paarable bf inatalttents. 

75 years of luoceeal Write today for fWPI 
ProapeetuB to Wyadham MUUiais. MBS. 
UA, principal. Dept. OA.a. WOIBBY 
HALL. OXFORD. 0X3 SFR. 


• Awaits you lidt the yetvf^^ 
round with its mim cUmmtO 
and the attractive charm of fhi 
COSTA VI0I4 and the 

hfbmu^,: 

Bate Provnktiie IV 8 TvVw — Regfb CiidHia 
^nC C«Mbo. 9 ^ Tel: 98496 


for fuithbr annpdncomants 
OM pogea 6, 4lT to 120# 


NEW YORK'S 


HOTEL 


IUSMESS ms fEMHMNUL 



nAtaam appoi 


1: Wide d^oa., 


DdiN'T VOVB until pou've 

oovBRNbf^ laaa.TO. 



^’ajSnu/llSMH 


four sspiw. semnitsiisw 


mnaMaT^ 


/oM tmeutiiafU 


MADISON AVEMUE AT 790 ST. 
NEW YORK;, N.y. lOQU 
CABLE: THBCARLYLE 

newyook 

TBLEXiesben 
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i%y tree- 


. «eii^'. Sfufe^l'in the 

Miurc re6at^rj we disodvei:^ 9 onM|s^^pg that 
■^^^Q)mptfese(|^. ^cchttoy^. ■, 

, ^ ^ areas 


; .M^wny JjQOght the idea, of 

cqtt^wi^-i^o the 


’io _ _ _ 

", .T^th^l^^pray^^ the mok raective 

inefho<^theyaqtwed>j|ret}uM^ very thin paint 

ato^ h|Jf of Spriy-pmat wasn’t 
paint, but sdvehts. , 

« ' ?!^y,P’*re to their niiiHls, was the 

■ oniiMthistoncnuBi'nsed. f‘ 

dnoe a powdor cbmpetitivii^, we’itf i^y with 
gear to spray it. 

Directions as fbllo\ra: 

Spray the powder onto the surface. Hold it 
diere dectrostadcstlly. Then melt it down to a 
dean, smboth p^t fob. 

Not exaafy the way a caveman would have 
doneit. 

Btd we’re ^ about to nud^ 
our new ideas tothpr^d^ m 
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JHL JKKL ML Jm cSl,. ^ 

East Africa? 

Super veto Jaiiibc* Jei 
every night at 7p.uL 
from London Airport- 
Heathrow to East Africa. 

Additional ‘Latecoiiiier' f li^fit 
on Fridays at 10.30 p.m. 

EAST AFRKAnf 

International Airline of Africa 


A tv 


Luggmge Has to have mor^ than a 
I .N^¥Qill?SllllA pretty face nowadays. I^haa to 
CUJ1» workrhai^, and ston^.tHe pdee* 
^ Samsonite does - and it odones hacH < 

1,1 « w# t 1 ll ¥l l#^loQking fresh and elegant. Bv«ib>i time. 
OT ▼ 'mmm mmm Take a look at a Ssmonite 

l^MH case, liie moulded body.is. 
limJI reallyiiough. It w6n*taiaif 
— * or peel, rain can't penetrate itf ! 

and all tke exciting coloui^-ls^ 
for ever. The frame is Itqier*^ 
stireng lightweight maghesltmi, 
the locks are recessed* the 
cushioned handle has a steel cor^ 
All cases open flat fi!oin the ^ 
centre 7 tpnuikej 
packing egiier, kas^^ 
clothes wrihklailEed*^' 
Elegant and long^loBthi^ , 
that's Samsonite;' 
From flne luggage and I 
department stores evarywHesre.: 
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y,' ;||gEj^ONOMJgT.JUNE 

ll' atm ■] • 

during Agrll-Mny ee Ateer wet due primnrilf to 
. our onVeipodon of mmekf pronpooto tor WoU 

' .saswasasss^.TT'** 


' te.’Wih ^Pii^'WMiaaliiMy 


i,.. 

■■■^'\ -nmiM 

u® ■' '"TWl'iMjf .tanflmtt, iin)|t yi*? ?;,' ’ , 1 '^ ■ 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Hlfh Low 


Price, Change 

June on 

10, 1970 week 


•airiu ft Other HnMid«l 
Algemene Bk. R.2St SO 

AmKerdim>Ret. FLS4-4 

Auu. ft N.Z. Bk. <48/9 | 2/6 

B. de Soc Gen. Fr.B J720 -i-65 

B. of America fSS 

B. of Ireland 72/9 

B. of Montreal 130/- 

B. Nae. de Mexico P.W'i 

B.ofN,S. Wllei 60/- 

B. of Scotland 60/- 

B. Bruxellee Fr.B.2iao 

B, do Paris P.B. Fr^6«i 

Barclays Ml 

Barclays DCO 47/6* 

BOLSA 4\n 

Can. imp. Com. ITw- 

Charterhouse Grp. 11/3 

Chase Manhattan 844*1 

Commerzbank D.202*t 

Credit Comcial. FrJ63 

Credit Fonder Fr.453 

Credit Suisse Fr.S.2925 

Creditanstalt ^42 

Deutsche Bank D.268 

Dreadner Bank D.2I I 

First Nat. City 863*4 

Hambrot 37/6* 

Hill, Samuel 18/9 

iOS Ltd. 82*1 

10$ Mgnt. 89 

HongkV B Sh. a 

Keyier Uiimann 6$/- 

Kleinwort Ben. 26/3 

Kredletiwnk Fr.B.5830 

Kundenkradit D.220 

Lambert L'Ind. Fr.B.t550 

Lloyds 52/6 

Manuf's Hanover Trutt 158^ 


73^ 

.f3d 

3-7 

130/- 

P.M*i 

-15/- 

45 

60/- 

-6d 

j'l 

60/-- 

-3/- 

60 

Fr.B.2l80 

-50 

50 

Frja6»t 

+2 

41 

Sf/i 

-J/9 

S-4 

47/6* 

-1/- 

5-2 

4lfl 

-6d 

4-7 

-Sh 

32 

1 l/j 

-I'xl 

6-8 

8^s 


4-0 

D.2a2*t 

-7*4 

4-0 

Fr.l63 

-3-42 

2 5 

Fr.453 

-12 

41 

Fr.S.2925 

-so 

2 7 

2^242 


41 

£268 

-5 

3 3 

D.2II 

-8 

4'l 

863*4 


3 5 

37/6* 

-1/6 

3-6 

18/9 


3'6 

82*1 

-*• 


89 



£7 


4-5 

6$/- 

4-2/- 

3-9 

26/3 

Fr.B.5e30 


4-4 

2-6 

D.220 

-50 

3 7 


Fr.B.1550 i-30 


Mercantile Cred. 

23/9 

+3d ' 

SO 

Mercury Sees. 
Midland 

23/9 

• 6d 

1-9 


+3d 

60 

Minster Asset. 

9/9 

-7W 

6'9 

Montagu Trust 

26/3 

-9d 

2-5 

Morgan J.P. 

858'a 

-Mi 


Nat. ft Grindiays 

51/3 

+3d 

5 7 

Nat. Austra. t 

8A2 37*t 

f-0 07'i 

4 6 

Nat. Com. Grp. 

i4/6 

5 3 

Nat. West. 

55/- 

-3d 

5-2 

Norsk, Creditbk. 

%I37 


6 6 

Royal Canada 

20D/. 

H/3 

a 5 

Schroders 

75/- 

Sh 

22 

Slaur Walker Sec. 

35/- 

^.2/9 

4.3 

Soclete General 

Fr,B. 12,700+ 175 

47 

Standard ft Chartered 36/3 

-9d 

6'2 

Suez 

Fr.29a 

-19 

3<7 

Swiss Bank 

Fr.8.2B7S 

25 

2-7 

Union Bank 

Fr.S.3570 

• I2D 

2<7 

Union Discount 

48/9 

-1/3 

60 

Utd. Dorn, Tst. 

20/- 

+3d 

5'4 

InaiHWM. 

Allianz Vorslch. 

0,1438 


12 


77.500 Ass. General! 

51/9 Comm. Union 

46/- Epgle Star 

34/6 Eqult. ft UvF Ufa 

15/- Gen. Accident 

23/9 Guardian Exch. 

34/- Legal ft Geneni 

74S Net Nedriandn. 

35/9 Peerl 

24/9 Phoenix 

21/6 Prudential 

38/3 Boyal 

47G Sun AlllaMe 

m TelahoMmftP. 

203 Tokio Herlfie ^ 

17/9 VahIdaftGen. , 
4750 Zurich bie. 

BPensFOfiBei iGb 
14/rO'a Brewerlec 

T 

29/9 QM^SillS. . 

Distill. Se^rami 


L.91,500 +4000 



5-1 

//jWtd so 

■•W' ft 157 »!?■ IS* 


OrdfiMsry 

Price. 

Chenge 

YieM 

suck. 

June 

10. f97D 

on 

June 

10 

Blactrlcnl ft Radio 

A.E.G. 

D.tn 

„2 

4>l 

ASIA 

Kr.2l7 


5-7 

Am. Tel. ft Tel. 

842*1 

• Mi 

6 2 

B.t.C.C. 

27/5 

-6d 

5-0 

Brown Boverl ‘A*' 

Fr:S.tl60 

- «Q 

2 6 

C.G.E. 

Fr.443 

-Ms 

3-1 

Chloride Bleccrie^«^ 

10/6 


76 

ComsM 

|3Mi 

-2»i 


Decce 

50/- 

+ »/-■ 

3 3 

EHI. 

36/3 

..2/- 

4 0 

Electrolux 'B' 

Kr.HO 

... 

5-0 

UM. Sriecson *B*' 

Kr.3fl0 


2 8 

Gen. Ekaarlc 

|66>a 

..*1 

3-9 


GEC-ES 

Gen. Tel. ft Elec 
Hitachi 
Hoover 'A' 

I.B.M. 

Int. Computers/ 

IntTeLftTel.^ 

Marinas ftuV 

Matsushita 

PMHpi Lmp. Wfcs. 

Plesuy 

ftCA 

Redlfhulon 
Reyrolle Parsons 
Siemens 
Sony 

Sperry Rand 
Themion-Houit. 
Thorn Electriesi 
Wescerh Union 
Wpstinhse. El. 


Acreev 'A' 

Atlas Copco 
B.SA. 

Babek. ft Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Devy AShtnore. 
Delta Maul 
rpemag 
ft. Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guast. K. ft N. 
Guteheflhgi, H. 
Head Wrlghtion 
AlfM Herbert 

l. M.I. 

' Intar. Comhstn. 
Mtar Comp. Air 
Ruilagar ‘B* 

m. a!n. 

Mather ft Platt 
ManI Box 
Mitsubishi Heevy 
MoittailCrtibible 

RenekT^ 

ttaxtaie 

mWTwm 

Cntint- 

ltdin Thompeen 
Tube Invascmenii 
Viekeie 

Thos.W.Wtrd 
• Wellman En|. 
Wdr Group 


78|/9 4^4 Allied Suppliers 

II/- , Au. BrK. ihiods 

1^ ' 7/- Aisoft Pitherles 

413 130 AvonProducu 

•fWs; 3^ Beecham Group 

aiD Beghm 

Hk. 3 ^ ftovrll 

ir/7*a BreokaBond'B* 

X. IK gstassr-, 

$fi$ S>U C^SugarRef. 




-l^r 3-9 
3'9 


-TV 

+5 

+44d 

2-6 


8-9 

-9d 

62 

-9d 

47 

-4lsd 

5 0 

+1'. 

3«, 

+0-02 

... 


- ^Siock Prices and YieWt complied with help from Me 
*Sx dividend. H Ex caphallsstion. Y Ex rights. 

I fW^allow1oruMei7s.6d.ln £. 


+(«. M 


leasrs. Vichers de Costa ft Go.; Merrill Lyn^, Plire6|ienner ft ^SndthiTwpxighi'EecurHiis GObt eiM The First Boseon Cerpomlen. YieM bsftvMlMia ft on Ibreoftt dlyldend. 
s. tSMuN. (o)Newaioelt. ^Pfttytold* , After Zamblen tax. > (I^ToM^dsta. (e) (htarlm sinde reduoed or pefted. {The net r edemp tio n 


t'l' 
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Jimm4E m 
1190 ; MlM 


dprilMiT rrki. 

"‘mm .lui** ■ 


s: i 

S IS 

91 MIO 

r t* 


.f «?• 

30^ 

lt*« IfH 

IJI >0 lOI'i 

S % 

% ^ 

r !» 

Jtt X 

^ i 

11 9 

a? t!t 

ir* 11*4 

lYoo m 

m IS 7 

1M-4 

MM Ills 

sft” ir* 

T IS- 

s » 

Mr* Ml 

,415 304 


540 322 

•4 57H 

454 410 

IM4 1340 




54/- 41/4 

IS/IO** 6/3 

11/- I2/5«4 

15^4 2P* 

25/P* 21/4 

fM«*d 4/4'* 


25/1'* 21/4 

fM'id 4/4*« 

llV 23'4 

55'4 14^ 

2f/0 21/- 

^ I 


r ^ 


IO0> 71^ 
»» rl 
2 S 


SilchUw4ll 

G*i|y 

Mtr«lfao4> 
OtnMilt lilli* 

HMiw . 

Mom 

N«*tl«^ 

PfMMrC4i4bl« 


MUtkEColm. 

SS 

TittO L)4« 

i£2r/ 

UnllovorNV. 
Unind lt*cttltt 


Macorti AIrcnrtt 
Aiioe. Englfirf. 
OLHC 
Oo^ 

Cmmlltr Trad 
ChryiMr 
Citraon 
DtNnloHtoitt 
Oowty Qroup 

Duai 4 

not 

Pordfm) 

Gon. t^nKd 
Gtn. fm. (Un<) 
GooAmr 

Li_ filildialM 

HoMi(l01) 

LockhoM 
J. Lucd 

.MuMpMrtmn 

HeDofMtllOouflM 

Hlch«lln’'R' 

Nliaimf4oceir 

R»GSh 

Mli-Rm 

Ro 0 im mri. ‘A' 

Smith* Induu. 

Stoyr*Omlor-Pdi. 

ToyouHocori 

Unlttd Aircraft 

VoNttwifoii 

Volvo 

Wwtiwtd 

Wtlm0t»lra M h io 


Ollleo Iqulffc. t 
Canon Oiincra 
Eaitman Kodak 
Evil Photo 
Gavaart Photo. 
Gattatnar ‘A* 
Nippon Optical 
OllvattI Priv. 
Oialld 
Xarax 


T.S4I -10 
f63'4 -3 

Y.445 - 33 

Fr.B.I5QZ +4B 
4$nx6 , -M 
Y.M0 -10 
LJ490 -SO 


Popor A PifbllaMng 
Bomtar Paper 
Britlih Printing 
Bum! Pulp B P. 
Crown Zillar. 

DKG 

Invaroik Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 
MeGraw Hill 
Nawt the WId.' 
PaanOn Pub. 

Panivln Pin. 

Rood Group 
W. H. Smith 'A* 
Thomaon Organ. 
WmiiwToapa 


CapRal B Countlai 11/1 

Hammarini. 'A* fi/4* 

Land Soeurhlat 22/'“ 

Lon. March. Sac*. II/- 

MaeropoHtan Eit B Ply 10/4* 
Si. Martin* mk 

5. G. Immobllalfa LJtf * 

Scar <Gc. Britain) 19^ 

Stock Convaran, 01/3 

TrafUgw Houia 10/4 


AlriliMaASMBpii« 


Brtc. B Gomih* 
CammoltLalH 
CuhaM' 
PvrnaifWMM 
IdarlandBV^iir 
jHm Air tiiMi 
'f , 
Lidkhaoaa^ 


P.AO.O 094 . 
SdraiL Httdcpr 
Swrldialf (Binrar) 
TWA 

Ukflad Atrilaa* 


wa- * ■—- 

mmw WIT* fWW MWl* 


GahrioaUAncM 

GiMaaMdea 

GMMnWiPt. 

G.jALiP. 

GUI W V. 

rrMWV Mf PlnHVr 


•P4 »4 Ultadoiilo 

MS 12I'4 UBlMMMild 

M M kEsF* 

«mIL ^ I - %Ao 

ww ^ -v^t ^^NfUWMiT ▼▼* 


m MNWomaGal*. 

10^ O.ICBi«ra‘A’ 

1W<I PHMinM 

M/9 Pr«S!!Doth|. 

5IH SaoraBoabuCk 

lO/IO** Toaeo BMTd 

Id/r* UiUtodOrapory 

iiM yyuAtuiftAk 

lO-l AWO 

in* BurlMiton 

11^ Carpan hatamMional 
7/101* CarrlcifM • D. 

9/- Coil*, Pma. 

21/7«a CeurcMitda 

20** Ganaiea 

5/1'* ln|. Calleo 

M SoloVkoodPrlv. 

#4 Stiv«ai.J.P. 

75 TilJIn 

127 Tonylnd 

« Wok Riding W. 

WOohsmbm 
TMmow 
B ric. Amor. Tob. 
&rraraa *B* 
iJ/r* Gallahar 

I3/S'4 Imparlai Tobaee. 

Il/i Roffibrandt 

UClIlllai/IIHli 
54 Caoadtonndfle 

430 CInibu 

470 Chugoktt 

21 Com. Ediion 

1271. I.B.E.S. 

1744 Intoreom. 

415 Kanaal Elac. P. 

183 R.W.E. 

410 Tokyo Elac Powar 

82 Tokyo Gu 

Iwvaae. Tniaia 
27/4 AUlanca Tru*t 

14/9 Atlai Elm. 

13/3 B.E.T. OoM. 

9/9 Britlah Anat* 

17/4 Cabla B Wlralaa* 

IM. Fbraign B Col. 

17/- Gbba Inv. 

I^'i IndiMtrltl B Gan. 

d/r* Marcuiciia Inv. 

2Q-4 Robaeo 

158-9 Rolinco 

11/4 Wluninv. 

MlaetHanaoua 
342 Air Llqulda 

4/4 Aillad E.P. 

M/4 WHIItm Baird 


93/9 +6d 4-7 

4^ -•4d 8-4 

21/. -.101.4 8-4 

14/9 -I'ad 4-2 

20/9 ... 1-4 

BC,54»'* . 

YJJ8 ... 7-8 

Y.7I0 ... 7-0 

I23H -fS 77 

Fr.B.2254 -18 4-5 

Pr.B.1732 -fSO 4 S 

YA44 +3 7-7 

D.I47 - 3 4-7 

Y. 4 a 4 -hi 8-0 

YJ2 -4 71 

28/9 +9d 3-1 

18/1* -4d 4 .1 

14/4'* - l•*d 4-S 

ll/9Kd -4d 2-5 

20/- +94 3-7 

21/3 -4d 2-8 

18/9 +4'ad 3-8 

\7I-* -4d 48 

7/4 --3d S-J 

PijIO'* -2'* 4-4 

PI.I44 -3'* 1-2 


Pr.379 -5 2-3 

8/.* ^3d 4-9 

25/9* -1/1 8*9 

34/9 -1/4 5-5 


MmiGy MaricGl Indkiloii 


illlTandart' 

9l-0*y 


Tender 

Amount 


Avaraga 
rata ei 
AHocmant 

Allemd 

Issue 


^tiad 

hr 

at Max. 
Rm* 

Out- 

stuiding 

91-Day 


s. d. 

% 

140-0 

221 4 

154 M . 

H 

IJSO-0 

800 

147-0 

144 4-99 

7 

tJM-O 

80 0 

183 1 

144 (-54 

M 


80-0 

,170-5 

145 1-22 

34 

110 0 

203 5, 

143 4-tt 

SO 

tJBOO 

120 0 

195 -r 

143 1^22 

45 


80 0 

172-4 

141 tO-91 

Bl. 

80-0 

171-8 

134 4-14 

38 

'•!S! 

80-0 

158-4 

IH S M 

24 


80-0 

142-5 

I3S lO-M 

44 

100-0 

190-7 

IIS 4 M 

P 

(.130-0 

120-0 

IOZ-7 

f M 

41 / 

l.fM0 

1400 

221-5 

137 E42 

51 

UM-O 

140*0 

MB8 

117 2-77 

M 

1^0 

1800 

W09 

137 1-04 

54 

liilOO 


’ IMS®.' ‘' ' *1 

' ^omnininaBcn w 

Irftlah^biq^ 91 

,S 5 » • I 

Da La Roo i 

Daigmy ^ 

H^^rf 31 

hMaon** Bay i: 

Inckcapa 41 

CtoT Y 

Joknaoi) Matthay , 71 
MM*TamaD-vanight ti 

LHalm Induttrlaa , |1 
MOttHgaaaHaehaft D 

NionmM.BM. SI 

Ml^ Y 

PlDar 21 

- Oi^: 'A' 9| 

Thm. Tilling 11 

Turnar B Nawall 21 

Union Carbidd Si 

Wllkinmn Swd. 7/ 

Oil 

Aaultalna H 

Brft. Fatroiaum 7! 

Burmah 011 51 

Oa. Patrolai' Fi 

Cofitlnantal Oil IS 

GalfOfl C 

Mobil Oil S 

FaiPoAna Fi 

FhllHpa Patrelaum 8 

R^alDutch L 

SMI Traniport 41 

Sttn.OllCalir. S 

Stan. Oil Indiana A 

Stan, on N J. |! 

TaMBCoInc fS 

OoM Mlnoa-Pinanca 

OFSfT II 

AnghpAmarlcan 4^ 

Chartar Con*. 5J 

Cone Geld Fid*. SI 

Gtnaral Mining 11 

J'burf. Con*. 2* 

RandStlaalen i3 

Union Cerpn. II 

MlnaaAMoUl* 

Alcan Alum. A 

Alu**ulasa Fi 

Amtr. Mac. Cllm. IS 

Amal. Tin Nlgar. 4/ 

Anaconda S, 

C.A.$.T. 31 

Cena'd Tin Smaltari SI 

Da Baar* Dafd. 41 

Fakonbridga A 

Incan. Nickal K 

Kannacoct P 

Lonrho 2S 

Mount In IS 

Ptnarroya Fi 

Pecglactrirutt Plat. S3 

Raynolda Natal* SS 

R.TJ:. S3 

Rhokant 41 

Roan Sal. Trust 4( 

Salaction Trust \* 

Union Minitr* Fi 

Waamm Mining l( 

Zambia. Ang.<Am. 31 

PtanliCloiia, Bm. 

Aanm Corn'd. 1/ 

Com. T. B Lndi. 43 

Guthrla , 21 

Hlghtndi. B Low. 4/ 

Jeldl P 

Plantation HIdge 3/ 


Changa YlaM 
- on Amt • 

waak 10 

+ld' «-:■ i“9 
-Itftil o 
\-3i 

- 3 **d 4-5 


Fr.424 h3 
7S/4 -1/4 

53/-* -3/- 

Fr.l98-r +2 1 
131 

124'* • 

844'* 

Fr.B.2330 -76 
126'* -3*4 


Foraign anehangaa and monay markota .dpiw only, minor ohifta. 
thouoh Traaaury bill rataa vvara fractionaliy highar In both London 
and Naw York and Eurodollar rataa ramiirmd firm, for B-mooth 
monay at 1 par cant highar than a month.ogo. Agalrtat that 
conditiona wara ganaraHy aaalar in dofnaalic marl^, 7-day 
monay drifting to aoathar low of about 17 montha In the local 
authoritiea markat, aimUorty In tha lntar>bank markat 


Kay Money and ApWtniBa I 
Laiadont icna 10 
•mikllaaa % 

(from 7'i%, IS/4/70) 7 


7 days’ nscica! 
aaaringbank* I 

Disaeunt house* 1*« 

Leaal luthetitlai 4V3 

1 fnpndi*' find: 

Local authafrttlas 8,; 

FInanca hodaa* 4M 

t^ibas^taidt ra4a 
fitfi' 7 

TVaaaufy MUa 
3 month*’ 

7 day*’ node* < 8** 

, 1 month*' 9H 


BuraacnrllnB dopoalta 
<ln Fart*).* 

2 days' notice 8'i 

1 mohChi’ 9*4 

MBW YORK 
Traaaury bItiB 4-83 
Carta, of O^lt 8^25 
Btarringt 
SpatVm ' 

Fmmk dbeounc ' 

(ImMtiis')^ Sadant* 
IFatnaaad "Calrar 
<3 maMha'): 

Annual |nt, cm 'idjIS' 
dnaaafimint curvwady* 
ImNstinant 8 25'*%^pram 


H ar M na (1 rnamh*’) 
IMiiryailla' 
8hifotNillof^(Mlf faaat 


tnfhvBur aft 
Littw4ik% 
N.Yorfc ^ 


TMi waafc.Ti 
hLVork. •- 


N^tork :;1H BfcYbrk J” 


•Od Aina Sth 
far cant, h 
weak wa* far i 


h caadtri hr BMur bMa. aS a§ la. fd. aaearad 
highar Aini^ bakig allottdit W IML Tim aflbr hr thta' 
£iM mllllan 9l“dM ^ 






hLYarfc ,«’* 
-,N,york,. •'< 




From 

the earth... 

nickel is wrested 
end is smelted and 
is refined and is 
marketed in many 
countries and there 


used to make 
other metals better 
metals that 
man may fashion 
tools needed to 
enhance the world 
for all mankind... 
and to help him 
venture deep into 
space and to gaze 
back in wonderment, 
and to reflect. 


Falconbridge...the 
growing hub of 
an international gfc^p 
of mining and - 
industrial Companies 
producing and 
marketing nickel and 
other important 
products... worldwide. 
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America’f doumlide 

From New York it looks as if 
the recession in the United States 
could bite quite deep^ page 73. 
Mr Nixon, in his long-awaited 
TV message, offers no quick 
remedies, page 44. 


Toty victory 

Mr Heath, to everyone’s surprise 
except his own, is getting into 
No 10 Downing Street, which is 
quite a verdict on Labour's elec¬ 
tion poster as well as on the 
opinion polls. The need now is 
for invigorating government and 
entry into Europe, page 9. 


Back to business 

The economic headaches waiting 
for ministers in their in-trays, 
page 71, 


An unhelpful Germcm vote 

The election results in three Ger¬ 
man states may jeopardise both 
Herr Brandt’s coalition and his 
east European policy, page 13, 
How and why the swing hap¬ 
pened, page 35. 



One diplomat, 40 prisoners 

The Brazilian guerrillas who this 
week bancTcd their hostage, the 
German ambassador, against the 
release of 40 political prisoners, 
belong to a new terrorist inovc- 
ment an Latin American cities. 
Their present methods will earn 
them publicity more easily than 
power, page ii, 


Palestinians on their own 

Last week’s fighting in Jordan 
made plain the width of the rift 
between the Palestine guerrillas 
and the Arab governments, page 
12. Israel kept its cool, for good 
reasons, page 26. 


How are your offshore 
unds ? 

The pro|>erty cult has taken over 
where the equities cult left oflf. 
Property moguls are smiling, but 
for how long ? Our latest quar¬ 
terly survey, page 96. 
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Harold Wilson,*s Britain 

Sir —In your excellent article Harold 
Wilson's Qptain ” (Junr i3ih) you suggest, 

I suspect rather cynically, that the British 
public is “ deliberately ” prepared ip forfeit 
economic growth and thereby opportunity for 
personal acquisirion. 

I doubt if the vast majority of the electo¬ 
rate consciously makes such a decision or 
cares a damn about economic grow'th. Even 
if the British public does relate economic 
grow'th to national prosperity, I believe people 
do not yet relate national prosperity to 
personal riches. In the past, when Britain has 
prospered, the majority of people have not 
bi’cn wealthy. 

The British public now has a measure of 
economic freedom and is free to choose its 
ow'ii destiny, but lacks responsible govern¬ 
ment. People do not want to be disciplined 
or led any more than they want theatres, 
football teams, iwlirical parties or war, but ^ 
government has the responsibility at least * 
to go\ ern. 

The British public will not necessarily vote 
for economic grow'th ; nevertheless, a respon¬ 
sible government must promote it by providing 
a viable framework for encouraging enterprise 
and progrc.ss to ensure the country’s .survival. 
This is the si/c of the challenge for British 
government in the 1970s.—Yours faithfully, 
LonHon, .VIV'^ Kf.rin H. S. Lloyd 


Sir —Your acute analysis (June 13th) of the 
reasons for Tory unpopularity may be over¬ 
looking one further element, peculiar to a 
television age—identification. Perhaps fewer 
people than you su|>pose are concerned w'ith 
j>olicics, and most vote on personalities. With 
ideological differences absent, and an increas¬ 
ing social mobility, no party can rely on a 
faithful band of supporters, but must find 
them afresh at each election. Its success will 
depend to a great extent on the electorate 
being able to identify with the party’s candi¬ 
dates ; the days when one of Disraeli’s 
•* nations ” could be led by the other arc well 
past. 

Unfortunately many of those who have 
put the Tory case on television have repre¬ 
sented so much the popular idea of an 
” upper class ” that it must have been difficult 
for most people to achieve any identification 
with them. This is not irrelcvaiu to the 
credibility of Tory policies. I'hcy may 
advocate change, competition, etc., but there 
is precious little change in the background of 
the Conservative leadership. To many, it must 
seem as if competition is being prescribed 
for the masses, while the privileged remain, as 
ever, protected from iE And as if to drive 
the lesson home, tl^one promtnerh Conserva¬ 
tive w'ho could oe said to embody the 
principle of me^t rewarded, Mr Heath him* 
self, appears to receive indifferent supporti 
from lui colleagues. jM^cU the^T^ries ait: 
8oci^l)||mi0fc rcpreseninive, c^V must 
if thcy .&SU^ appear as an aur^dve alttrna* ^ 
live administration.—Yours faithfully; 

BoM L. H. PalmieS''*?. 


Housing 

Sir— rMr John l^is {June, 13th) very rightly 
makea the point that thef'c is a strong case 
for moving from subsidies on houses to sub- 
Very wrongly, he goes on 
tb say: ^Yct this is not even discussed at 
the election,” May I merely quote from the 
‘^,C6to8^a|ji|vr “ A Better Tomor- 

present system of government council 
Miouse subsidies is wasteful and inefficient ; 
all too often those receiving subsidies 
are better off than those who pay for them 
through rates and taxes. We will change 
the system so that subsidies are used for 
adequate rent rebates for those tenants who 
pay fair rents and also for slum clearance 
and other essential programmes.— 

Yours faithfully, Roger Bramble 

Lonefan, SWt 

Israel and Indochina 

Sir —One of the most pitiful amects of the 
current turmoil in the United States is "the 
self-delusion of those who think America can 
abandon Indochina and still retain enough 
credibility to protect Israel. These wishful 
thinkers would like to believe that more vital 
national interests are involved in the Middle 
East, so that Israel could be saved even as 
Indochina is thrown to the wolves. 

From a moral/emotional point of view it 
would, of course, be far harder to pull the 
plug on Israel than on Indochina, for the 
guilt feeling engendered by our passivity in 
the face of Hitler’s ” final solution ” plus a 
natural admiration for the superb courage and 
magnificent resourcefulness of the Israelis con¬ 
trast rather sharply with our response 10 the 
less-than-inspired performances of the non¬ 
communist Indochinese. But in cold logic— 
and statesmen cannot eschew logic even if 
demonstrators can—the picture is startlingly 
reversed: the risk-to-benefit ratio in Indo¬ 
china heavily favours hanging on, while that 
in the Middle East just as strongly points 
toward scuttling. 

In Indochina the risk of a thermonuclear 
third world war is minimal, since both the 
Chinese and the Russians have shown by the 
circumspection of their actions that they will 
not intervene directly under any circumstances 
short of an American drive to the Chinese 
border. Moreover, the benefits of staying the 
course are immense: barring a militant, 
expansionist China from the vast mineral 
wealth of south-east Asia ; .saving Japan and 
India from being disastrously outflanked ; 
showing both China and Russia that wars 
of national liberation ” don't work ; and prov¬ 
ing to the entire world that America can be 
trusted. Finally, returning to morality and 
emotions for a moment, the United States 
has not only expended a river of its own 
blood, it has also encouraged the peoples of 
Indochina literally to stake their lives on 
America’s good faith. 

The Middle East, on the other hand, 
presents virtuaify a mirror image: the risk 
of a world wq||iis as great and immediate 
as the Russian armadas deployed along the 
Nile. As for the region’s oil and strategic 
location, America cannot ppisibly obtajkt these 
by Supporting Israel—they could only come 
as a reward for its abandonment. Ihe Arabs 
e shown by the relentless persecution of 
mtemal communist parties that they 
jeratoly fear* the embrace of the bear and 
^hiive«^|cccpted it only with painful reluctance 
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the favouraIkU of <^do- 

china and the hnmothhty of having Jutied its 
non-communists into a fa]ta% expoii^ posi¬ 
tion, abandoning the region and its peoples, 
who could possible believe Ijaar/ sia^' a laint 
friend wopitd defy' far iriihfL ^(Hipled 

with an ' absmee 61 ^ potbririal and 

stand steadfast behind - Israel ? Cenainly, 
none of those who matter: the Israelis, the 
Egyptians, the Russians—or, least of all, the 
beleaguered American leadership so frequently 
castigated as “ warmongers.”—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Paul N. Wenoer 

Jukafta 

Wages 

Sir —You comment (june 6th) that the 
Liberals have the best idea, for dealing with 
inflationary wage Increases by making national 
wage bargaining agitemer&ts subject to the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act; but that we 
are not shouting Very lotrdly abom 
' Our resources give us a email public voice 
when the media do not want to listen. 
This proposal was first made several years 
ago, and has been the mbject of a number 
of press statements, parliamentary aqd other 
speeches, and publications. It was featured 
in two recent pamphlets. 

Tories and Socialists are completely on the 
wrong track on incomes policy. The key 
factors are as follows. National wage agree¬ 
ments should be subject to the RTP Act. 
There should be a statutory level of minimum 
earnings. There should be statutory works 
councils in every plant so that all the wages 
in a plant can be negotiated at the same 
time. The Prices and Incomes Board (and 
only the Prices and Incomes Board) should 
be used to keep up the wages and salaries 
of people whose productivity cannot be 
measured ; the test should be comparability.— 
Yours faithfully, Pe'ier McGregor 

Liberal Party Industrial Affairs 
Stockport, Cheshire Advisiory Panel 

Car Exports 

Sir —Your caption to a photograph of cars 
at a British dockside awaiting export was 
*' Not enough going out here . . .” (May and). 

I am an cx-BMC apprentice who has been 
living in a city of 400,000 in the Pacific north¬ 
west for 20 months, and during that rime 
IVc not seen one television commercial for 
any Rriri.sh car. When a colleague was recently 
looking for an imported car, I sunested the 
Austin America. His reply was, sadly, ” What 
is that ? ” 

We are continually being urged by clever 
advertising to purchase Volkswagen, Datsun, 
Toyota, Opel and fnmi time to time Saab, 
MGrccdes-&:nz and Volvo. Last week we were 
hit with a torrent of prime time ads for a 
smftll Honda car vaguely like the British 
Ley land Mini. If this city’s advertising h 
representative of other cities in the United 
States, that caption will unfortunately remain 
the only applicable onfi for such photograph 
of a British dockside.—Yours faithfully, 
Portland, Oregon Tim Briston 

Boer War 

Sir—I am writing a history of the Boer War 
(1899-1902) and am anxious to trace anyone 
who has personal recollections of the war, 
either as a soldier in South Africa or as a 
civilian on the home front. 

1 should alto b^/|^teful to . hear of any 
unpubHriied first-hand accounts—diancs, 



as a Necessary, lesser evil than accommodation l^crs, etc-r-describing the war and its aftcr- 
with Israel. math.—Yours faithfully, T^mas Pakenham 

P' America, therefore, to ignore both tullyndlly, Castle pollard, Weiftmeath ' __ 
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Clear.foutes are open for contpued 
prb^ress and advancemetjt 

PENSION na 

NEGOTMTim 


CITY 


£ 3 , 750 - 15 , 000 ^ 


LEADING MERCHANT BANIC: 

This appointment is open to candidates aged 30*37 who have 
gained at least 2 years' sound practical experience at senior 
level in the technical and/or investment aspects of pension 
schemes. Responsibility will be to the top management, and 
the requirement is to develop new pension fund business for 
the investment division of the Bank. This will involve face 
to face contact and negotiations at Director level. An invest¬ 
ment manager will assist in final meetings by providing 
additional support in preparation to take over the fund manage¬ 
ment once negotiations are completed. Candidates must have 
a flair for communication in a convincing ana dignified manner, 
and the ability to write clear and concise reports which Explain 
a complex subject intelligibly to the layman. Salary negotiable 
£3,750-£5,000 (a higher figure will be considered m exceptional 
circumstances). Non-contributory pension; free 6UPA; assis¬ 
tance with removal expenses if necessary. Applications in strict 
confidence, under reference GR3046/E to the Managing Director. 

CAMPBELL-JOHNSTON ASSOCIATES 
(Management Recruitment Consultants) 
LTD., 

35 New Broad Street, London, EC2. 

Tel.: 01-588 3588 


Space on this page is reserved for 
managerial appointments carrying 
salaries of £5,000 p.a. and above. 

Other appointments are advertised in the 
classified section on pages 109 to 113. 

Inquiries for space on this page 
and in the classified section Eire 
invited by: 

J. E. J. Johnson, 

Classified Advertisement Manager, 
Telephone 0,1-930 5155 








L£Ai>ii^; Jirittiih enterprise-one of the inter- 
ii^tional a small corporate 

information unit to develop, with the board, more 
effective external and internal communication 
services. 

• THE task is to master-mind this activity and build 
up a high calibre supporting tcam. 

• THE requirement is for a man of high personal 
standing with a broad business background and ' 
extensive experience in the use of all communication 
media. 

• rhKMS arc for discussion and remuneration is not a 
limiting factor. 

Write ill complete confidence to ^ 

P. A. R. Lindsay as adviser to the group. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD' 

I O H Al I AM STKh FT • LSJNDON W1 


BANK 

GENERAL 

MANAGER 

BEIRUT 

Unique opportunity for experienced banft^L , 
to 'hood Beirut banking operation. Candidahe^ 
mutt haim\ proven achievement record in 
banking, including ^nhjgkmtive marketing ^.. 
and merehandiiingi f- : 

'Academic background. ’• Full command if 
Edglith language netOMary, French jf/et^bite. 
jihie poaition offen unlimited graeoth t^nd- 
challenge to flte imBvidmttt. ■ ’ 

Excellent ee^kny b^U^tt, ' 

ineludihg,:toctgttive pragrqouff^ 


Pleato 


to'is. '■ '.M. 


fijkc ^$9i: pte Eeonou^ 















12 ways* 


!• The only daily non-Btop6 to 
Miami with movies leave 
London every morning at the 
civilized hour of 10 . 40 . 

2 lo 1 n addition to movies there 
are stereo and adult games to 
make your trip what it should be. 
Fun! 

3 e No more traffic jams, 
crowds or congestion at New 
York's International Airport. 
(And it sure beats Chicago 
which br^ about being the 
busiest airport in the world). 

4 w Arrive in sunny Miami at 
16.10 the same afternoon. 

Miami's spacious modem 
airport has customs and 
immigration right in the same 


building. Great connections from 
Miami to almost anywhere in the 
new world or stay over for a little 
business, pleasure or both. 

So Fly to all of Florida on one 
great airline. 

Arrive in Jacksonville 17.45 
Tampa/St. Petersburg 18.26 
Orlando 18.16 
Key West 17.40 
Daytona Beach 16.56 
Fort Myers 17.10 
Melbourne 18.67 
Sarasota/Bradenton 17.48 
Palm Beach 17.20 

So Have dinner in the 
Caribbean. 

Kingston, Jamaica 18.30 
Nassau, Bahamas 17.23 


7 ^ Bein New Orleans at 16.60 

So Or in Houston at 17.30 

Ss Atlanta at 19.33 

10s Los Angeles at 19.40 
San Francisco at 19.20 
lloBe in Central or South 
America the same day. 

Mexico City 19.16 
Panama 19.20 
Caracas 22.40 

12o After business and pleasure 
in Miami, you can go North to 
New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore 
Providence* 


Now improved, easy to use 
America is another fine 
product of National 
Airlines. National Airlines 
says You're gonna have a 
great fiight**. 

Let your travel agent hdp you 
travel or shop by phone. Call 
National at 61 - 6 & 8272 . 
National honours American 
Express, Barclaycard, Carte 
Blanche, Diners Club, tJATP, 
our own card and cash. 

National Airlines 
81 Piccadilly, London Wl. 

(Reservations: 01-629 8272 ) 

Now you can change your plans 
and go home the fun way. 
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PROPERTY 


COPTMALL V' ^ 
HOLDINGS 
LIMITED 


HC-FiPIIxIG, D.-'aV ' 
.G fyiA i v- 'NifrPB 


l^rtkyors 
Vdlu^rs and 
Estate Agents 



NAtLSEA—NEW TOWN CENTRE 

PHASE 1_Part of a traffic-free Shopping Development 

due for completion in September 1971. 
Space reserved by a number Of Banks. 
National Multiples, a Regional G.P.O., and 
local traders. 

PHASES..To provide further extensive shopping 

accommodation, some of which is not yet 
reserved. 

PHASES 3 S 4 To be started later. 


COVENTRY—STATION SQUARE 


PHASE _Comprising 46.500 sq. ft. of office accom- 

nrMsdation and 3 shop units. Completed in 
February, 1970, and fully let. 

PHASE 3..,...Self-contained office block completed in 

May, 1970, providing 7,275 sq. ft. With a 
car-park for 15/20 vehiotes. Let as a single 
unit. 

PHASE 5..Building of 60.000 sq. ft. of office accom¬ 

modation will start later this year for com¬ 
pletion in 1972. 


BRiSTOL—ST, JAMES 
PHASE 1_romplet 


PHASE 1 -_Completed in «July. 1969. end substsntldlfy 

let to leedlhg business houses. 

PHASE 2_Due for pomptetion September, 1971 bo 

provide 66,000 eq. ft of ofhoes and oar- 
parking for 430 vehrclas. 

PHASES364 A further 100,000 sq. ft of offica accom¬ 
modation to be built later. 


ST. AUSTELL-^TOWN CENTRE 

'■ ApproScldi1giMnrd)letiqn,Afe^ 

'able, suitaible for Nati^liil Mditipfes. 


Development and 
Investment Advisers 

a 

Rating and 

Compensation Consultants 
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Our ImiHuttonal and fwiMion 
fund oHents have a ccmtiduing 
dadMnd for foal proRO^ ^ 
invaatnwnta. , * ' 

We are able to difpuas dny 
propoaitiong Conirtiareiai 

Companiaa for itie purchase of 
their properties by our Clients 
and IN sube fl i flM Bi U tourinji. 
baekWIhMto tllM veritfair J/ 
company. 
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Ted at Number 10 



The first results in Britain's general ek;ction» and the com¬ 
puted swing early on Friday morning,, suggest that to the 
surprise of everyone, except Mr Heath himself, the Con¬ 
servative party is coming back to power. This upset stands 
the opinion polls on their heads, sonje very humiliatingly 
indeed, and sets British politics out on an entirely unexpected 
course. For only one man has really won this election, and 
that man is Mr Heath. Whatever the majority he has in 
the Commons, that majority will know that it exists because 
he did not lose his nerve in the campaign, even when all 
seemed lost. Mr Enoch Powell may believe that it was he 
who got out the Tory fundamentalists, but it is not the 
fundamentalists, in any party, w'ho win elections by them¬ 
selves. All parties are alliances, and in the end it was Mr 
Heath who held his unruly, strained and unconfidcni 
Conservative alliance together. No one did it for him. 

The Conservativeji’ succ(!ss gives Mr Heath a unique 
authority, which is wholly new to him. In the years 1967-69 
when the Conservatives were taking over almost every town 
hall in the country, racking up by-election gains and running 
far ahead in the opinion polls, mucli of the Conservative 
party belicvc^l that they had done this despite having Mr 
Heath as leader. For Mr Heath trailed regularly behind 
Mr Wilson in the polls even when Labour was at its nadir. 
The truth then was that it was neither the Conservative 
party nor Mr Heath who was primarily responsible for 
anything ; it was Mr Wilson ^nd the Labour party who were 
throwing their victory in 19^6 down the drain. So when 
the Labour govenimen^ surrendered to the Labour party 
and the trade unions, and Mr Wilson and Mr , Jenkins 
allowed the wages boom to get under way, the Tory lead 
in the polls melted in the sun. Mr Heatli was going to be the 
Torie.s’ scapegoat for that just a week ago. He is now 
entirely, and for the first time, his own man. If he had 
come to power in the baggage wagon of a big Tory majority, 
as he would have done at jiny election before March of 
this year, he would have had mpeh less initial. authority, 
and rhuch more cause to be browbeaten by the Powellitcs, 

, Even more important, Mr Heath has won on a programme 
of change. He fought th,c campaign on his policies^ he. made 
commitments, and there has f^cver been ^y/dbubt, a^>0ut 
hint sticking io a commitment once he h'^ made it. The 
electorate has t^ken him bn, knowing what .kind .of a man 
he is. Ibat it has dpne so js as i 3 n.vSis^ra!tmg as sufiyhing. 
Air the ?ign3„ yfeiSc, even a we^ 

the couriuy haii decided to ppt ■the b^efits of deyahia^pp 
straight into its own pocket, had turned away from the 


growing pains of growth itself, and desired to know as little 
as possible about the competitive world outside. That was 
wliat the opinion polls seemed to sliow. That was what 
Mr Wilson was playing on. It is hard to say now what has 
caused the mood to change. Perhaps enough of Mr Heath's 
argument finally got home to enough people. Perhaps the 
very thought of another five years of Labour, complacently 
led, promising little and getting away with it, did the trick. 
But no one will be able to say for a long time* that electicm 
campaigns do not change people's minds. 

Now Mr Heath has to make good his commitments. The 
first and foremost of these is to get Britain into the European 
Economic Community. This is where Heath’s personal 
authority will matter most. He has always been more identi¬ 
fied with the European idea than Mr Wilson, even on his 
best days, has been. Indeed Mr Wilson has long accused 
him of being ready to pay a stiffer price than a Labour 
government would But Europe has not been in the forefront 
of Mr Heaths campaigning, any more than it . was ip ^ 
forefront of Mr Wilson’s. Many Conservative candidates 
have expressed reservations about the negotiation, and some, 
to get voles, have toyed vyith the idea of a referendum. Many 
people will have voted .Conserv'ative d^pUe inner 

doubts about Europe. And in Mr Powell anti-marketeers 
in the party have at hand a more frightening Champion ^han 
Mr Robin Turton and Sir Derek WaBter-Smith were at 
confcrcncc-timc in Mr Macmillan’s day... What is more, a 
defeated Labour party is likely to be drawn increasingly back 
towards the Little England outlqok. which many of 
parliamentary party and a^ m^joirity of the union leaderships 
never abandoned, even whjen Mr Wilson was instil 

in them th^, r€^ponsibiUtiq» of goyemment. It is not the 
best time to start on, what has become, an unpopular 
negotiation. , 

But Mr. Meath will, He has assets which Mr Wilson dpd 
not have. He is tested.in Europe: this will not bring down 
the finanqi^ price of Britain’s entry by ^ singjie new . penny, 
but it will bplp to remove political barrier^. Mr Heath has 
always recognised that Britain’s tax. system farm sufqplort 
system^ in. pardcular^ would, have to .cpitform more ck^y 
to JBtiropc^ ways, and, this has tieem;,fundamental in 
Con^tvative plans for takii^ .pfnee^ And be has alwa^ 
accepted that prance may insist pn k j^icc of its pym.; a 
‘ ' ‘ dear weapons, this 

going.prciperfc;' 
inccNQcipie^nsiQn,, Mr Heath 
by bnngihg fbmajrd ms 


op strategic nut 
'dnoni^aue, ui{»t .start 
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Prime Minister to Paris, Bonn, Rome and Brussels. This 
will be new to him, foe he is not a dramatic man. But he 
will need to understand ffbm the beginning that statesman- 
ahip Ttsquires judicious dramatics if the country is to be 
cajhried along too. Mr Heath knows how to keep civil 
servants up to a task, and he would not be himself if he 
did not give the British negotiators "regular and specific 
indications of what he thought the ri^t terms should be. 
His most likely failure is to take too much interest in detail. 
But he has an aigUment to win in Britain, and no one can 
win such an argument, raise enthusiasm or bring about any 
kind of popular commitment to Europe except the Prime 
Minister using all the political and public relations clout that 
his authority gives him. 

Mr Heath’s second, and more immediate, job is with 
the economy. The first worries which are visible to him and 
his Chancellor, even before they study the books, are to 
push pnxluction along, bring down the highest summer 
unemployment since the war and, above all,, take the heat 
out of the incomes boom, Mr Heath has determinedly set 
his face against any idea of formal wage restraint, and he 
is not the man to go back on that. If it comes to a mini- 
Budget this summer what is likely to cross his mind, as a 
starter, may be a cut in stmie taxes on the consumer, which 
would have the effect of encouraging production in those 
lines, get some unemployed back to work quicker, and be 
a powerful argument to use with public opinion when the 
time next came to back an employer Who was standing up 
to an entirely uneconomic wage demand. This is important. 
For if the Ck>nseivativc government has denied itself any 
fdrmal restraint on incomes, demands like those which have 
been submitted, and satisfied, .so far this year will reach 
the point where some, or one, will have to be met with a 
blank refusal or with a counter-offer so far belov^ inflated 
expectations that either fhe union backs down, £is, say, the 
Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions did 
in 1962, or the dispute is taken to a strike. This will not 
be what the Tories want to start their new time in office 
with, but their apparent failure, apart from Mr Maudling, 
to recognise what usefulness an incomes policy can have, 
means that a stand will have to be taken s< 3 oner or later. 
If the test comes in the public service or the nationalised 
industries Mr Heath, in person, will have to stick to his 
guns. What; otherwise, would Lord Cromer think of him ? 

The third commitment is to reform the trade unions by 
making them liable, as an employer is, to the law of contract. 
The Conservative ideas on this have been sjxrlled out time 
after time, so that no one czui claim to be ignorant of them. 
If ever an incoming government had a mandate to do any¬ 
thing, this one has on union reform. Although this is the 
Most likdy issue on which the Labour party will band together 
to make a stand in the Commons, Mr Vic Feather and the 
Trades Union Congress would be wrong to die in the same 
ditch. There' will be union leaders who will announce their 
willingness to accept martyrdom by going direct to prison. 
But there will be others who sec no reason to press matters 
chat far. This is a law-abiding country and, as with the 
laws on race relations, much legislation is framed to define 
what the law-abiding majority believes to be the standard 
for beha^our, rather than to penalise those who deliberately 
flout it. The majority has made its views clear. ♦ 

The aim of Conservarive t^e union Icgislatioii must not 
be to pick a fight lyith Mr Jack Jones or Mr Hugh Scanlon, 
as some union-uaAers tvouM nke to d6, but to set the 
standard for behavibiir beti^een empbyers and unions which 
nitttheT ride will normtdly^ wish to' break. The penalty for 
drirv^rding the law dugnt to be tb jeopardise the union^s 
jpiiylk^ as a union, rather than the piMfriimriat pt individuals 
or j|it>ups. Most union hicmbers do not like witdeiat, undfficiatl 
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strikes ; penalties for unions thoy 

prevalent because of union wcdmrii'or conhivance^:; 
set off a good deal more aedve iiftciMSt iiijuriioh /affi^ by 
die modemtes than they have had fo stew-lii me |^:^TitBt 
would be all to the good. milri |ie to 

individual responsibility for 

which a man belongs. That shoidd not be unpopular with 
the country, whatever the Labour party makes out in defeat. 

The main long-term economic measures of the new Govern¬ 
ment will be the fax changes which Mr Macleod and his 
computer have been mulling over for some time past. The 
Economist gave ita guesses last week {June 13th) on what 
those changes could prove, to be. Since Mr Macleod has 
said that on such, matters as a Value Added Tax he wants 
to consult the Treasury first, the main drapia^ is not likely 
to start before March-April, 1971, when the first proper 
Tory Budget will be due. The revenue authorities will be 
on their knees asking for as much delay as possible, anyWay. 
I’he Conservative ideas are invigorating ; the only doubt 
they raise is whethier they do enough to encourage capkkl 
ini^estinent difrctly, a key point if their virtuous cydfe is ;to 
get properly under way. 

Conservative policy will favour more rationalisation in 
industry, hut outside government hands. It will do no harm 
early in Mr Heath’s term if, alter ensuring that retraining 
and other jobs are available within commuting distance, a 
large, inefficient firm is not, for once, bailed out with public 
money. Mr Heath and his men have been scornful of the 
bodies, such as Min tech and the Industrial Reorganisation 
Clofporation, which Mr Wilson proliferated to do the 
restructuring of industry. It will not matter particularly if some 
of them are now wound up, provided the revivified Board 
of Trade, which Mr Heath apparently has in mind to make 
a great department of state again, can do the necessary jobs 
with a Tory slant. The structure of government Is important, 
but not decisive. It would be a waste of time for the Tories 
to concentrate their early efforts, as Mr Wilson too often 
did, on changing Whitehall round. What has been needed 
is a government that knew its own mind. 

The Conservativejs will be sensible, in making changes 
which will disturb people and their way of life, to emphasise 
the more understanding side of their social policies. The best 
first, short bill would be the one to give pensions, as of right, 
to the very old who did not qualify for the scheme sifter 
the war. They sihould certainly chop Mr Grossman’s pensions 
plan. But they will need to go cannily on such things as 
introducing the private insurance principle into the health 
service, which invariably seems more attractive to Tories 
in opposition thari in government. It is not at all self-evident 
that the country wants the health service greatly dlstuibed. 
What fe a more likely line of advance is the idea of a 
negative income tax, which needs the fullest public dis¬ 
cussion. This is where selectivity can be made to work well. 
If the argument ffiefe can be wcM, the whole social service 
scene will be changed. 

Mr Heath’s aim in his government appointments heeds 
to be to bring on some of the new men who have come up 
in the party in the past six years but who have not had 
real administrative experience. Most of the new men and 
women are hairi-headed above all else, but there should be 
one or two of them who are 'capable of developing into the 
Maudlings and Madepds of the future. There will be those 
who would like to see some of the greyer heads being dropped, 
but the gbvqtiment badly their experiiaicc at the 

outset. Of the top Toiitf effoits^ those of Mr 

Mact^, in patticiilar/d^riB^ tfie highest leward. There 
riiould no reason lb foriuh^/kay Poiy^l)ile9, far less Mr 
Powell hunself: if they did chpoat. to rebel thiiy would brixig 
down all the wrath of Cbhservatbm on Hxth own hekeb. 
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The Price of an Ambassador 

The men who got their price for Herr von Holldben are part 
of a terrorist movement more likely to win publicity 
than power—unless they change their tactics 


ii. 



The men who kidnapped the west German ambassador to 
Brazil managed to inflate the market price of diplomatic 
hostages. It had cost the Brazilian government 15 political 
prisoners to buy the release of the American ambassador, 
Mr Charles Elbrick, laU^ last year. It was cheaper to ransom 
the Japanese consul-general in March. His head-money 
amounted to five detainees. But Herr von Holleben’s 
abductors extorted the release of 40 political prisoners. They 
were confident of their bargaining power. Nobody has for¬ 
gotten what happened to that other west German envoy, 
the unfortunate (Jount von Spreti, after the Gjjatcmalaii 
government tried to stand up to his kidnappers. 

The whole manner in which the Brazilian terrorists con¬ 
ducted their negotiations with President Medici was 
exceptionally cavalier. They even forced him to Jet them use 
the state television network. Viewers waiting to sec a replay 
of the Brazil-Peru world cup match were treated to a 
revolutionary manifesto, and later the terrorists sent coded 
messages to one another acro.ss the same wavelengths. All this 
added up to an unprecedented humiliation for a Latin 
American government, especially since—after President 
Mfdici had complied with all the kidnappers’ conditions— 
it was still not known for more than 24 hours that the hostage 
had actually been released. 

Ai soon as the plane load of Brazilian political prisoners 
touched the tarmac in Algiers, grisly stories of how they had 
been tortured and mishandled began to stream in to the 
newspapers. There will be more hard evidence to back the 
charges of indiscriminate use of torture levelled against the 
Brazil an regime by organisations like Amnesty International 
and notably by that courageous hierarch, Dom Hcldcr 
Camata. It Is said that only 15 of the 245 Brazilian bishops 
now sipporl the military regime. Intense criticism from the 
church is one sign that the Brazilian government has lost 
much cf its moral authority, despite the moderating influence 
of intcISgent technocrats like Sr Dcifim Ncto, the minister 
of finance. But the feelings excited by reports of govern¬ 
mental Irutality in Brazil must not be allow'cd to obscure the 
real issues revived by the latest kidnapping. The firsj point 
is that otice again a foreign diplomat has been used as a 
political ^ootball in Latin America. The second is that 
the methods adopted by the continent’s urban guerrillas 
(of which kidnapping is only the most spectacular) arc not 
likely to open the way to a better society. 

There at? obvious reasons why western envoys have 
become faviuritc targets for the terrorists. The world press 
may overlook the disappearance of a local minister or army 
chief, but the abduction of an ambassador brings certain 
publicity. It also tic.s the hands of the government. The only 
occasion on which a Latin American government managed 
to outstare plitical kidnappers was when General Ongania, 
then president of Argentina, forced the release of the Para¬ 
guayan consil earlier this year. He would have found it 
harder to mate his,stand without the firm support of Presi¬ 
dent Stroessner of Paraguay, a dictator who was perfectly 
ready to sacrfice a minor emissary rather than give in to 
terrorists. No vestem government can bo so reckless with the 
lives of its ertveys. Official pressure, as well as world opinion, 
will compel Latin American regimes to pay the price kid¬ 
nappers demand unless they can guarantee the safety of 
diplomats by otlcr means. 


Most terrorist groups are small, divided into cells of four 
or five men that melt easily into the almost unpoliceablr 
slums and shanty-towns of Latin America’s enormous cities. 
That is why they arc so hard to catch. Half of Montevideo’s 
police force scoured the city in 196B in search of a personal 
friend of the president who had been kidnapped by the 
notorious Tupamaros without finding any trace. The 
Brazilian government has been conducdtig a nithlc^ counter¬ 
insurgency campaign in the major industrial centres over the 
past year. Several guerrilla chiefs, including Carlos Marighella 
and Carlos Lamarca, have been killed or c^ptui^ But 
many tiny factions remain intact, and each is of'ilhd- 

mg a target among the large diplomatic coi|)s, Tfii^ fc 
why diplomats in dangerous cities may eventually 
pell^d to liv^e in walled compounds, uncomfortably 
not only from woiJd-be abductoii, but from frfehifc^ and 
contacts.in the local population. 

It might help if an agreement could be reached to deny 
the right of political asylu*ri tp prisoners freed in exchange 
for a diplomat^ hostage. Mexr^p, the traditional asylum, has 
been coming und^;r strong pressure tp its frontiers to this 

kind of exile. And most countries the Russian orbit 

would probably be willing to oblige. 
vigorous criticism of CLfban adventurism u. LVtin America 
has come from cast Europe, as well as from' ^^jp^ppy^,. 
oriented communist parties, A Budapest for 

example, has commented that “ this ty^e of action ^*r’ pp|y 
hinder the progressive forces.” But it is unlikely that 
could be done to persuade countries like Cuba and Algen. 
to turn released prisoners away. 

Guatemala’s president-elect, Colonel Arana Osorio, has 
offered more extreme solutions. He has suggested that govern¬ 
ments should discourage kidnapping by shooting a political 
detainee every half-hour until the hostage is released. That 
proposal is a sample of the right wing backlash that has been 
an immediate consequence of mounting terrorist activity in 
Latin America. After the abduction of the American ambasr 
sador last year, the Brazilian generals restored the death 
penalty for political crimes and rejected Marshal Costa r 
Silva’s plans for constitutional reform. After Guatemala’s 
foreign minister was carried off last February, the electorate 
chose an extreme right-winger as their next president. When 
General Aramburu vanished in Buenos Aires, General 
Ongania issued a new list of stiff penalties for terrorist actions. 
In several countries—notably Brazil and Guatemala—right- 
wing secret societies and police murder squads arc avenging 
terrorist outrages on the liberally-interpreted principle of an 
eye for an eye. 

The terrorists are provoking repression as much as respond¬ 
ing to it. That is particularly evident in Uruguay, one of 
the most democratic sefcicties in the continent, where violence 
has begun to corrode the parliamentary procc^. There, the 
urban guerrillas who call themselves Tupamaros enjoy a 
kind of Robin Hood reputation that has won them wide 
support. They used to confiscate ^ truckloads of food and dis¬ 
tribute them among slum^dwellcrs. Yet the Tupamaros share 
with most terrorist groups the conviction that violence; is the 
only means of social change and a preoccupation with tech¬ 
nique rather than ideology. One of their m^i^cstos declares 
that revolutionary,action in itself, the simple ,process of 
taking up arms, organising supplies^ and commuting aefs 
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that violate bourgeois legality will a; consc^usness^^ 

a movement, and the conditions' fdr rtii'oluilon.'** 

The terrorist philosophy is chillingly simple. It has been 
stated most coherently by Carlos Marighella, the Brazilian 
activist who was shot dead last November. Marighella’s 
Minimanual of the Urban Guerrilla was recently published 
in Cuba. It is the first real textbook for city terrorists. Marig- 
hclla regarded terrorism as the work of a tiny elite and 
envisaged that every terrorist would be at once assassin 
and saboteur. His main targets would be government and 
military personnel and important, administrative and 
economic installations. Marighella saw clearly that the 
modern city contains innumerable targets for the man who 
seeks to disrupt the economy so that hunger and hardship 
will bring him allies. His strategy was to immobilise the army 


and j^pcrficc fptjpc by them dd ^rrii(}h 4^ty eveiy- 

where. He hoped'tb cfr^fc the conditions fdr revolution by 
spreading insecurity and forcing the govemmpiit to epb^k 
on a counter-productive jnepresaon. /, ■ 

In most Latin American countries^ howci^« uibazii'lipr- 
forism rtmains a ^e^tacular rather than 
The real danger lies in the great pool of uhcriiployca add 
semi-employed who make the huge new cities such safe 
terrain for terrorists. Most urban guerrillas have so far shown 
little capacity to arouse popular support, and so long as they 
count on military technique rather than crowd-winning they 
arc bound to be outgunned. But they will continue to seek 
to create the illusion of great strength by seizing radio stations 
for half an hour, by raiding foreign banks, and above all, by 
abducting western diplomats. 



Palestinians Against the World 

The guerrilla leaded Arafat and Habash may dispute about tactics, 
but it is their joinf battle with almost everyone else that matters 



The exigencies of total war can together allies with 
disparate aims. The Arab-Israe>-’ War, violent as it now is, 
is still not total war. It doe** provide the overwhelming 
military preoccupations might conceal the fact that 
President Nasser and Hussein, op one side, and the 

Palestine resistance; niovcmcnt on the other, are after totally 
different thinF" fighting and killing in the streets of 
Amman ^ symptom of this difference. The 

aereeme*^* compromises, committees that have been 
g^jy^pjned to deal with the symptom can provide no more 
a temporary patching-over, if that. 

The basic difference between the two Arab sides is one 
of the few straightforward features of a situation that is full 
of complexities. President Nasser and King Hussein want 
to get back the land conquered by Israel in the 1967 war ; 
they still hope, even if they do not expect, to get it back 
by peaceful means. The Palestinians want to use the 
momentum that the 1967 war and its aftermath gave their 
cause to reopen the question of Israel’s existence as a state. 
Their vision embraces a Palestinian state with Arabs and 
Jews peacefully coexisting, but the road to this Utopia is 
the road of war. 

These two quite different aims—the one limited, the other 
unlimited—have become fused because Israel, disbelieving 
that Nasser and Hussein would have the will or ability to 
leave Israel alone if it did withdraw to its prc-1967 frontiers, 
has made the limited aim seem ^ impossible to achieve as 
the unlimited one. Looked at dispassionately the Middle East 
scene would not seem to present much danger of peace 
breaking out. But whenever there is a whisper, however faint, 
of new efforts in this direction, the Palestinians react by 
asserting themselves, their viewpoint and their powers. 

This is hot to ai^gue that the fighting between Palestinian 
commandos and the Jordanian army last week was a direct 
or conscious reaction to the nuance of concessions in Mrs 
Golda Meir’s latest speech, to President Nasser’s reiterated 
appeals to the United States to save the situation, or to the 
slight ripple of new activity among the big powers. Quite 
possibly the fighting was meiely set off by tiic mlsjudgihcnt 
of individuals—though King Hussein, in an effort to rally 
his broken country, is now echoing the resistance leaders in 
talking of a tieliberate plot on the part of some unnamed 
entity. But the fact that most, if not all, Palestinians suspect 
that most, if not all, Arab governments are Waiting for the 


chance to sell the Palestinian cause down tht; river sets the 
scene for over-reaction. 

Jordan is singularly vulnerable to this. King Hussein is 
all the more suspect because of his having held on to his 
western links, because of his rumoured meetings a year or 
so ago with senior Israelis, because of the very gravity to 
him of the territorial loss of the West Bank and Jerusalem. 
Hi.s shrunken kingdom still houses more Palestinians than 
native Jordanians. And it has become an arsenal of weapons. 
It is easy to see how Palestinian suspicion and Jordanian frus¬ 
tration can explode a small incident into a major one. 

It is generally accepted that no formula for a political 
solution has any chance of working if it fails to take into 
account the original cause of the Arab-Isracli conflict: the 
dispossession of the Palestinian people who lived in the country 
that is now Israel. One idea that has been kicked about a 
good deal both in the Arab countries and in the west, and 
to which Mr Abba Eban appeared to be referring jecently, 
is that international endeavour and money should go towards 
settling the Palestinian diaspora in the West Bank. Tie logical 
development of this idea, sometimes stated and s}metimes 
left discreetly vague, is that the West and East Banks of 
the Jordan should be reunited, but this time in the framework 
of a Palestinian republic. 

Palestinians ask, with reason, what they would oe gaining 
by this except for the change in a country’s name. The hope, 
held particularly by American enthusiasts for tie scheme, 
is that if the new state were made sufficient^ tempting, 
enough moderate Palestinians would accept it to deflate 
the extremists. But Who, one must ask, arc the npderates ? 

Many Palestinians, whether militant or, by cfa>ice or farce 
of circumstance, non-militant, disagree stronf^y with the 
indiscriminate fighting methods and revolutiorary goals of 
their fellow-countrymen. In this sense, the lakels extremist 
or moderate apply. But no moderate of repute has portrayed 
the scheme for a Palestinian state within tie confines of 
^Jordan other than as a ^rick and a betrayal The scheme 
is based on the hopes of non-Palestinians, not oil local realities. 
The tragedy for tiiose, in the area and outsile it, who seek 
a peaceful way out of a violent and dangerous mess i» 
that nobody has come forward with an altenlative that looks 
any more workable. 

This leaves the scene ta the. fighters, ^nd lestricts the 
argument to methods and goals. The clas|i in Jordan has 
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highlighted the two main strands in militant Palestinian 
opinion: the mainstream resistance movement controlled by 
Fatah, and its revolutionary b^^anches, the Popular Front and 
the Democratic Front. The resistance movement is united in 
its long-term aim of a united Palestine and in its distrust 
of Arab regimes. But while Fatah holds that the liberation 
of Palestine is the movement’s one and only goal, and that 
the alliance with Arab governments should therefore be kept 
as steady as it can be, the revolutionary groups claim to be 
taking on imperialism and reaction together with Israel. 

Within this framework there are many ambiguities. All the 
resistance leaders, including the Popular Front’s Dr George 
Habash and the Democratic Front’s Mr Naif Hawatmeh, 
claim that they have no desire to dethrone King Hussein— 
though both Habash and Hawatmeh are insisting that he 
.should take further steps, including the disbanding of Jordan’s 
special forces, to remove the instruments of his authority. 
In an interview Dr Habash said flatly that as marxist-leninists 
it was impossible for his men to co-operate with the <cncmics 
of socialism—a formula which cuts out a good many of their 
present comrades and supporters, even if King Hussein some¬ 
how scrapes by. Dr Habash also expressed his feeling about 
written agreements between the resistance movement and 
Arab governments ; he could nor imagine, he said, a 
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revolution imprisoned by official texts fixing territorial or 
other limits. On the other side, the authority of Mr Yasser 
Arafat, Fatah’s leader, has been thrown in doubt. He seemed 
out of step with his own movement in pressing for an agree¬ 
ment with King Hussein before the king had fulfilled the 
guerrillas* initial demand—the dismissal of the king’s uncle 
and his cousin from command of the army. 

If Mr Arafat is superseded or outvoted, the next crisis in 
Jordan may come sooner, or more bloodily, than it Would 
have otherwise. The point is that so long as there remains 
the glimmering of a hope of a political selliemcnt, a crisis 
sooner or later is unavoidable. There are two outstanding 
facts about the men of the Palestine resistance. Tte fii^ Is 
that, despite the support they get from across the Arab 
world, particularly from the younger generation whiefi 
includes Libya’s young ruler Colonel .Gadafy, they are %hting 
a battle of their own, on their own. Dr Habash is a good 
communist, but the Russians have branded him and his 
comrades as irresponsible. The second is that, althoug^h ttey 
are on their own, they cflfectively throw a barrier across 
the paths to peace that are at present within anybody’s 
immediate vision. I'he Israelis, whose greatest fear Is to be 
pushed into a settlement they cannot Ixtlieve in, qwe more 
to the Palestinians than they will acknow'ledge. 



Unhelpful Elections, German Style 

Herr Brandt's coalition has suffered a setback, which may mean a 
setback to hopes of improving east-west relations in Europe 


The three German Lawd (state) elections on Sunday were a 
bad blow for Herr Willy Brandt. They could also prove to 
have been a bad blow for Europe. Herr Brandt saw his part¬ 
ners in coalition at Bonn, the Free Democrats, eliminated 
from the parliaments of two of the three Lander that voted. 
His own Social Democrat party’s vote went only marginally 
ahead, compared with last year’s general election results, 
while the opposition Christian Democrats gained a couple of 
points .(see page 35). The risk is twofold: first that the 
Free Democrats, whose 30 Bundestag members give Herr 
Brandt, his .shaky 1 i-voie majority in Bonn, may now fall 
apart and thus bring down, or at JcaiSt irretrievably weaken, 
the government ; .second, that the Christian Democrats m^y be 
encouraged by the way they picked up votes on the right, from 
the neonazis, to take a still harder line on German policy 
toward eastern Europe. There is no proof that it was their 
recent vigorous criticism of Herr Brandt’s OstpolUik that won 
the Christian Democrats their gains ; rising prices-^very 
rapidly rising, by German standards—are as likely an explan- ■ 
ation. But Herr Brandt did put his Ostpolitik on the line in 
these nominally local elections ; the Christian Democrats did 
attack it ; they did well ; and they may be tempted to draw 
the natural conclusion. 

Neither the weakening nor the collapse of the Brandt 
government could be welcome outside Germany. Nor could a 
hardening toward eastern Europe among the Christian 
Denioci;ats, the alternative government. A defeat for Herr 
Brandt would not be Just a victory for the Christian Demo¬ 
crats ; it would delight those who believe that the proper 
function of left-wing parties in western Europe- is to provide 
not an alternative government but a .simon-pure perpetual 
oppo.sition. It would also dismay those who welcomed the 
striking initiative Herr Brandt took at la.st December’s Hmgue 
summit conference to push forward the unification of the; 
European community, and his stniightforward acceptance of 


the fact that Britain must be brought into Jhat community. 
Under Herr Kiesingcr’s leadership, the Christian Democrat 
attitude on both questions has been far less clear. 

Above all, a defeat for Herr Brandt would be a defeat for 
his ea.stern policy. The issue here is not a simple one between 
hard-faced cold warriois who still want to upset the postwar 
status quo and othci-s who arc willing, like the Americans, 
to accept it. Men like Herr Brandt accept the territorial results 
of the postwar .settlement, but hope thereby to modify some 
of its more vicious political results. They have not got any 
results so far. But the hard-liners who challenge the postwar 
frontiers are positively helping to secure the political status 
quo, and so to ensure that cast Europe’s citizens shall remain 
as unfree as their Russian overlords would like them to be. 

The Odcr-Ncissc line is now the frontier between Poland 
and Germany ; the Russian empire in eastern Europe will 
continue to exist ; east Cilermany will continue to be run 
by a separate government, as a separate state, whether or 
not anyone in the west likes to recognise it. These are facts 
for the fore.sceJiblc future. The only choice they leave to 
western governments is whether, and how', to seek to qualify 
them. No sane man wants to shift the Polish-German frontier, 
now or later. But a sane man can hope to see the Russian 
empire become less of an empire and more of a community, 
to see the policemen and stalinist hacks who run the cast 
German slate replaced by reasonable men. In some still 
distant future the Russians may he brought to recognise in 
Europe the right to national independence that they used 
to prate about to Africans and Asians ; the east and west 
German statCi^ay then be peacefully reunited. The line taken 
by the Chri^ian Democrat-dominated west German govern¬ 
ments early 1960s did not bring either of 

these &nges any, ilbarer." tk Brandt’s line may still 
do it, pity if he were to lose office, or if the 

alternative idling party were now to retreat toward the past. 
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It v/as Ted’s cam^tgn in the e^nd, for 
in its dying days it came back squarely to 
the economic issue. After Mr Powell’s 
outburst on immigration last week, with 
its clear imputation that traitors to the 
t'ountry were cooking the Ixxiks on 
immigration statistics in the Registrar*> 
Creneral’s office, and his enemy under the 
bed speech on Saturday, the Labour party 
made some efforts to run the Powell 
'l>ogy. This was squashed, rather success¬ 
fully, by an unusually curt Mr Heath 
on Monday, but by then the Labour 
people were showing distinct signs of 
remembering that Mr Powell had not 
been unduly unpopular among Labour 
voters not so long ago. Mr Wilson also 
tried to get a Paisley scare off the ground, 
but it did not get very airborne ; it may, 
however, have .succeeded in its primary 
aim of reminding British Catholics who 
were the best friends of their co-rcli- 
gionists in Ulster. 

At his morning press conference on 
Monday Mr Heath cut short questions on 
both Mr Powell and Mr Paisley, and 
strode away fipm tlie journalists in less 
than half the time he normally took to 
explain or defend the Con.servative posi¬ 
tion during the campaign. He kept his 
attack to warnings about the economy, 
and when the May trade figures were 
published at midday (see page 71) they 
appeared to provide him with the solid 
ammunition that his campaign had 
lacked. The natural headline reaction to 
the figures were that they were a setback 
for Labour, and in the afternoon and 
evening Mr Heath punched the half- 
truth home. He was doing a Wilson with 
a vengeance that seemed to be getting 
Mr Wilson just a bit rattled. Mr Heath 
went touring the London marginals, lite¬ 
rally took ms coat off, and thkt evening 
made his most impressive television 
appearance—^in a party political broad¬ 
cast—of the campaign. He looked so good 
at all this that some strong men among 
his colleagues nearly wept that he had 
not started in that mo^ three weeks 
liefore. 

By Tuesday Mr Heath was warning 
all day and evening that if the same men 
made the mistakes again another 

devaluatbn was inevitable. This made 


Mr Wilson flinch, and mme of his anger 
was really genuine (see the next article). 
When Mr Wilson’s counter-attack was 
relayed to Mr Heath on Wednesday, the 
Tory leader’s bitter comment was that he 
did not understand how Mr Wilson was 
not too ashamed to hold his head up to 
answer any questions on devaluation. This 
seemed a bit rough on the Prime Minister 
—after all, Mr Wilson was as passionate 
and obstinate an opponent of devaluation 
as Mr Heath is ever likely to be. On 
Wednesday morning the Daily Express 
published a Harris poll which found that 
54 per cent of the electorate were 
expecting an ecbnomic crisis and a wage 
freeze in the autumn. Whether it was 
this sign that his message was getting 
belatedly across, or Mr Wilson’s pained 
reaction to talk of devaluation, Mr Heath 
went bouncing on to the end. Thm will 
be a lot of accusations about irresponsible 
and damaging campaigning when the 
dust of the election settles. What will not 
be denied is that as a sheer, slugging 
political in-fighter, Mr Heath at last 
came good in the last we^k of the cam¬ 
paign. Which just proved that this elec¬ 
tion campaign was not all that different 
from the last 


Harold Wilson _ 

There's no business 
like show business 


When Mr Wilson heard at end of last 
week the National Opinion Poll in the 
Daily Mail was showing labour with a 
124 per cent lead, even he was shocked. 
“ What do 1 do now ? ” he asked. It 
seemed as though it must all be over bar 
the voting. It would have been nice, per¬ 
haps, to have packed up the campaign 
there and then^but whh nearly a week 
remaining before polling day, the show 
just had dn. His one concern he pro¬ 
fessed to be to make sure that Labour 
supporters turned^ out to yo^ and did 
riot already ieej mey h»d doriri their bit 
by talkirig tp the liters.' ^ 

To do that he intensified his attack on 



I 


Ona Tory vote from Tod 

the Tories. Aided by Mr PoweU, he tried 
to exploit the divisions within the Tory 
party. He sought to add to Mr Heath’s 
discomfort by calling on the Tory leader 
to dissociate himself from any Ulster 
Unionist who might be enjoying Psisleyite 
support. He deplored the irresponsibility 
of Tory criticisms of the economy. He 
endbmd Mr Callaghan’s chaige that some 
manufacturers had pushed up food prices 
during the election to discredit Labour. 

He played all these when, on Monday 
night, at Hammersmith, he held one 
his rare public meetings. With several 
bundled inside the town hall and a laige 
overflow crowd listening outside, it v/^ 
he 0aimed, the biggest postwar meeting 
them. Eggs were thrown at him as he 
arhiyed and again when he bri^y 
Trom the town hall steps bmie leaving. 
Demonstrators in the cause of Biafra 
waved banners—" Let Biafra eat,” “ Bring 
out your dead ”—^and three, wearing 
masks, stood at the back of the hall 
silently accusing the Prime Minister with 
pointing fingers. He had to dealwth 
rather more heckling than he could have 
widied, but none of it was veiy violent 
or accomplished and he used it'with a 
practised facility to mount an hour-long 
offensive against the Tories. 
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AceustoiMd B$t mm t0 this old rotmhm ... 


Whatever the issue he turned it back 
on them. Etoctors* pay ? “ The Tory 
party are claiming to be the party of 
compassbn, but their compassion starts 
at £80 a week.” The cancelled Spring¬ 
bok tour ? The Tories thought there 
would be votes in it for them if there 
was violem®/* Law and order ? ** To^ 
Northern Ireland is the only place in 
Great Britain where law aikl order have 
broken down since the, war,” He even 
m|kna;g^ to accuse them of having 
6i^ted their own particular kind of per- 
misttve society by their pming legislation. 
** We repealed tnat legislation. We ended 
the Mana brain-drain fmm America.'’ 
The Labour party workers loved it. They 
cheered, they roared, they sang. The 
Prime Minister, with his wife, his .son and 
the Foreign Secretary on the platform 
l>eside him, and a chorus line of actors 
and actresses behind him, gave the 
audience the kind of rough knockal^out 
performance they had come to hear. Yes, 
the show was certainly going on. 

It was hack on the road again the 
next day. In the train, to Manchester, 
Mr Wilson gnawed happily at the juicy 
political bone Mr Heath had thrown him. 
That, at any rate, is how he regarded the 
Tory leader’s statement containing the 
warning about a possible further devalua¬ 
tion. By the time he .set out from his 
Manchester hotel for his evening walk¬ 
about tour, Mr Wilson had his rebuke 
prepared. At his first stop, in Oldham, 
he delivered it twice to the attendant 
television cameras ; once, inside the local 
committee rooms for the BBC, and, again., 
outside, before a large crowd, mill chim¬ 
neys in the background, for the benefit oif 
ITN. 

For the rest of the evening, it was 
the now familiar story of popping in and 
out of committee rooms, shaking hands, 
letting off a few election crackers, poibg 
lor i^tographii with Mary and some 
jlucky^ M^er, signing visitors’ books, 
jpeca4igi|^ personal associations with what¬ 
ever town was in. Tiiere cannot be a 
place in Britain where Mr Wilson was 
not ekher born, or nearly born, or went 


to school, or lived for a time, or met 
Mary, or did something significant in 
his career. Everywhere he, went, he said, 
too, how glad he was he had fought the 
campaign thi.s way and how sorry he 
felt for Mr Heath. 

Sorry for him or not, Mr Wilson 
returned to his hone at his press con¬ 
ference in Manchester on Wednesday 
morning. Mr Heath’s devaluation warning 
was “ anti-British,” “ a pathetic .sight,” 
” leader of a once great party,” etc. 
Wednesday looked and felt like the last 
day of the campaign. Both Mr Wilson 
and his wife were looking tired as they 
took in diree more constituencies in and 
around Manchester, and his 20- 
minute .speech at Trafford Park to 
some 2,000 to 3,000 AEI workers was 
distinctly below his best. It all looked 
good, with the official party trudging 
through the dust to the platform, led by 
killed pipers, and there was no denying 
the enthusiasm of die crowd, but it 
sounded as though Mr Wilson had 
spoken the same words too many times 
and he was conscious of their staleness 
hirn.self. It did not help that Mrs Wilson 
was jo.stled by a police horse, although 
her husband managed to capitalise on 
it. ” Those horses can do more damage 
than the Tories can. Mind you, they’re 
more intelligent, aren’t they ? ” 

And so, in the afternoon, to his own 
constituency of Huyton and an eve-of-poll 
meeting. If his confidence had been 
sapped by opinion polls suggesting a last- 
minute trend to the Tories, he was not 
confessing it. On the contrary, Mr Wil¬ 
son was already looking back on what 
he considered the most exciting and 
enjoyable campaign he had ever rought, 
analysing the way in which, from the 
time of the Tories’ /Selsdon Park get- 
togefher, he had made the political 
running, planning to return, to Chequers 
immediately after the count at Huyton, 
musing on possible cabinet changes and 
looking forward to a short term at West¬ 
minster and an early, summer recess. The 
Prime Minister was well pWsed with 
himself and the wqrid. ^ 


Opinion polls _ 

Mad dogs and 
Englishmen . . . 


It was in character with this sunny June 
election that the opinion polls should 
have wound up suffering from sunstroke. 
All through the last week national polls 
were flooding into the newspaper head¬ 
lines, right up to and beyond the la.st 
minute: the last to be published, con¬ 
ducted by Opinion Research Centre for 
the Eveninff Standard^ appeared a good 
few hours after the polling stations had 
actually opened. The pollsters had been 
'bereft of the comfort of parliamentary 
by-election.s since March, but they cer¬ 
tainly appeared to be resisting the tempta¬ 
tion to seek it in each other’s arms. The 
chart (next page) groups the polls accord¬ 
ing to the dates on which the surveys were 
carried out, as rigorously as possible ; in 
some cases the .surveys overlapped two 
periods slightly. But even this rearrange¬ 
ment reveals very little pattern : the po'lls 
carried out in early June show an 
astonishing spread of 10.4 per cent in their 
calculations of Labour lead. 

The dizziest inconsistency appeared in 
Wednejiday’s Birmingham Evening Mail, 
when Marplan replaced the Labour lead 
of 8 per cent it had found in Dudley the 
previous week with the results of a new 
survey showing a 12 per cent Tory lead. 
Another Marplan poll in the Birmingham 
Past showed a 12 per cent swing to the 
Tories in Oldbury and Halesowen, wihich 
would have handed them the .seat on a 
plate ; Marplan also gave the Tories an 
even chance in Perry Barr, but declared 
that there was increased support for 
Labour in Birmingham, All Saints. 

Four national morning papers published 
|X)lls on Wednesday or Thursday (the 
Daily Express on both). It is on these 
famous last guesse.s that the polls can be 
judged, since it is a thought unconvincing 
to claim a substantial shift of opinion 
between June i6th, when most of them 
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W^ve^spent £6 mnkm 
to make your 
air cargo fly faster. 



There’s really only one way to get your air 
cargo to fly faster. 

Increase the ground ^)eed. 

Not just by getting cargo to move faster to 
surcraft doors or delivery points. 

But by getting it there more reliably. 

So at Cargocentre Europe, we’ve invested 
£6 million in sp^ and relfaoflity. 

With one wfa[de aim: to provide the best 
posnble service, to ourcu^omers. 

With automated conveyors, automated 
loading i^r8tema» arid electronic label-readers, 

fwspeed. 

But with 
human coritrols 
fbrieliafali^;' 

Mfaras 
trandiijunent is 
concerned, your 
air cargo now 
travels only 1,000 
yards to any other 
mtemational 
carrier at London . 
Airport Or just next door to BOAC. Compared 
with the 5} miles it often had to travel before. 

Even your shipping ag^ ha^ a shorter 
walk these day& Agents’ dlflcesdicsow widiin 



hailing distance of C ar gocentre. 

As far as we’re concerned, ail this is only the 
beginning. We’re determined to 
mwe air cargo handling 
so reliable that we can 
locate cargo 
anywhere in our 
vast system in 
minutes; create; 
at London . 

Airp<«toe 
^)eMiest, 
most reliable 
ground 

movMoentof 1 - 

cargo evm: achieved anyvidieriK and Iwow^ this 
up with matched qf 9 tems dti',w Continent of 
Eurc^ 

Alrrady, we believe we can get your air 
, cargo to more destinations in Europe faster and 
more reliably than ever before. Or tranship it 
fatter to any international 
destination. 

. We have good 
grounds fowr this belief. 

and-a-half^esof 

Cargooen^ Europe. Puts you first in Europe 
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were completed, and polling day. All 
except Marplan should be matciied 
against the result for Great Britain only, 
as it is the only poll that professes to 
cover Xorthern Ireland. The differences 
between them are enough to rattle all but 
the most convinced sampling theorist (to 
say nothing of what they have been doing 
to politicians throughout the campaign). 
'The l)iggest shift was, in the XGP poll, 
which (ui tlie 12.4 per cent Lab(»ur lead 
it was declaring last week to a more 
modest 4.1 per cent. The earlier result 
was then admitted by XOP to have been 
“ a freak.'* But the. most ludicrous turn 
around was in the Gallup result. Earlier 
in the week («al]up was maintaining that 
ilicre was a Labour lead of only 2.5 per 
cent nationaLlIy, but that Lalwur was 
7.0 ahead in the marginals. On 7 'hurs- 
day it annouiM^ed that LaI)our was only 
2 per cent ahead in the marginals, but— 
you've gue.sscd it—7 per cent ahead 
nationally. 

It is worth remembering that even in 
this pollsters’ campaign, when, regional 
and marginal polls aside, new national 
polls have appeared at a rate of rather 
more than one every' two dayS) if each 
pollster had talked a different ^rsoii 
on each different;(and sonic of 
the last minute polls were ” recall polls),' 
the total nuntber of' p^dple que.stioned bv 
them all since the ebetion was announced 
would add lip to only about half ‘ the 
electorate of an average constituency. 


the hecklers caught their breath along 
with the candidate’s most fervent sup*' 
porters. Enoch Powell .shot up from his 
chair f>ehind tlie table draped with the 
union jack to answer the questioner: 
“ There isn’t a vacancy." A few minutes 
earlier, in hi.s last election speech to his 
constituents in South-West Wolver¬ 
hampton on Tuesday evening, Mr Powell 
was wearing the mantle of the pmphet, 
despised and rejected by his own people, 
but crying out to the whole electorate a 
dire warning of the consequences of a 
socialist: majority being returned to 
Westminster. 

He claimed that right, he said, l>ecause 
of the tide of support and reassurance he 
had received from the ordinary people 
of the country. Xot for him tlie promise 
or even the hope of political office ; Mr 
Heath had made tliat poibt crystal clear. 
Nor indeed, he said, had be received the 
ordinary loyalties and courtesies, that 
generally prevail between colleagues in the 


satnip cause. They itieither 
attacks on iiiip they. to hf 

unfounded, nor had they eyen accept 
hi.s own assertions of the meaning of his 
own words, He went on to 'the level 
of triviality at which riiost of the election 
had l>een fought. A great paj^ 6f the 
electorate had been drugged inth^bi^Jicving 
that it was no more than a‘ prcsJdetShaf 
contest pf perk)naUties—“ a 'pop ebnte^ ” 
—between a man with a pipe and a mart 
with a boat^ wbeieas it was in reality 
l^tween tvlro irrevocably, irreyer^ly 
diffeient futures for Britain—socialist 
control or freedom; 

It was the last of the four painstakingly 
prepared and Carefully calculated major 
spi^chos, all circulated to the pres.s in 
aqvance, that Mr Powell made during the 
kis^ \Veek of the campaign. In them he 
elaborated the points he bad outlined in 
his election manifesto : the need to stop 
the arrival of any further immigrants, to 
resist British entry into the comihon 
market and to pmserx^ the Cd*untrv from 
socialism. To this he added in hiS' 
Saturday speech in Birmingham ' his 
warning that the real enemy was already 
within the country’s gates, aiming at the 
destruction of the British nation and 
sciciety. 

Mr Powell made no pretence that he 
was just addressing^ the electors of 
Wolverhantpton. He begfein his last 
speed! by telling his constituents that the 
voice which they had given him, by 
electing him to Parliament, had,, in recent 
years, carried further and further, until, 
“ without office or any other position or 
assistance except what you gave me, I 
have been able to be heard by my fellow 
country/nen from one end of the countiy 
to the other, and the response and echo 
has returned to me from hundreds of 
thousands of homes." 

His intempetite language, his insinua¬ 
tions of traitors within the civil service 
deliberately is.suin'g fal^ figures on 
immigrants, his furious oUd>ur6t.s against 
the television companies^when cameras at 
hht meetings have been turned from huh 



Enoch PowbII . 


End of tHe 

beginning?. 




/-ih 




“ Mk PbwsU, Ere yau Mi bMoine, 

leader of the Conaervaiive earty' ?”'The'< 
citwded hali tif ■ Wdyedti^toh 
Grammar School became suddenly 
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on to hecklers, have assured that his words 
have reached the homes to which they 
have been directed. ^ 

His message is the one bdieves the 
people want to hear. Iii no instance has 
it been directed ^ecifically at Conserva¬ 
tive party niempers or voters; i^t ' 4 s, 
beamed to all those who live and work 
in the same towns as the immigrants^ to 
all who are unsure of the effects of Britisli 
entry into Europe, to those impatient with 
students’ demands and behaviour, and 
disturbed by demonstrations and the use 
of violence. This last week Enoch Powell 
has called to the country over the heads 
of the leaders of all parties, and, by 
implication at least, has placed the 
leaders of his own party on the same, low 
level as the leaders of the others. It 
seems like a bid, however fanciful, for 
national rather than Tory party 
leadership. 

In Wolverhampton itself his message 
falls on ready ears. “ are not voting 
for the Conservatives^, you know, we are 
voting for Powell. We are all behind 
him. And mark my words, wliat 
Wolverhampton does today, the rest of the 
country will do tomorrow.” It is easy 
to hear the same sentiment expressed in 
the pubs, shops and buses, and pres.sed 
further they are prepared to tell anyone 
that they support Mr Powell because 
of his views on immigrants: ** He is the 
one man with the guts to say what most 
people are thinking, but haven’t the nerve 
to say.” Even the Irish barmaid : No 
matter what he says about the Irish, Tm 
for him and you would be too if you had 
to put up for twelve months with what 
we’ve had to in Wolverliainpton.” 

Outside Wolverhampton Grammar 
School on Tuesday evening a crowd of 
a thousand who could not get into the 
hall waited to catch a glimpse of their 
candidate. There was not a skinhead 
among them. It wa.s the same at Lich¬ 
field and lamworth on Monday evening 
where Mr Powell spoke in support of 
Major-General d’Avigdor-Goldsmid. No 
one was the slightest bit interested in the 
caj^datif there ^ they t^d to hear 
andti^ Pbwejk^^d left felling let down 
tl^ be 4id the issue 

fd^mpst id 

imjpij^^dnts showed themselves at 
meeting. There were 
inVtd^^^l trying to‘^sk questions, 
bi^ outside' 50 Asians, organised 

with banners and. slogans, kept up their 
cliant : !PO\yeB--^discmbowel ” 

long/atiiier, Mr foii^ and his wife had 
bVer the playing fields: 
Tb^ d»e Wolverhampiqh 

police laidi^'hl^ them with add 
.t'Pdlitifcs ‘ around 
Mr .squeamish or 

the But .it is as hysterical 

to say ' 4 w| Mr ..^w(jll has .j^i^pi^yed 
himself by Ins o^ exaggeratidds .^j^ 
campaign as tt' li. ti£t.^bi^ve hk 
tions. ^e country^iiblm to 'c 6 sxm^ff\ 
contest, or qsite/witlyw 
Powell ites. 



Paishy, CNehaster-CIvk and Davlin: thair battfa hn*t ovar 


Ulster 


Back to the brink 


Much to everyone’s relief, the election 
campaign itself in Lister has passec|l off 
with less trouble in the .streets than was 
at first ^anticipated.. The only incidents 
to break the uneasy calm in the last fort¬ 
night were a mild fracas in Dunjifiven 
during an Orange parade there, and a 
ten.«e confrontation between rival fac tions 
at a meeting of the Unity candidate for 
Fermanagh and South Tyrone, Mr l'>ank 
McManus, in Dungannon. But although 
Major Chichester-Clark’s forebodings 
about the election campaign were; not 
fwrne out by events, enough happened 
during the campaign to make the fragile 
.solidarity within the Unionist party even 
more precarious. 

In the end the Rev Ian Pai.sley’s I^rotes- 
tant Unionist party fought only twc:» seats, 
North Antrim and North Belfast, but its 
influence was undoubtedly felt among 
the official Unionist candidates—much to 
tlie embarrassment of Major Chiche.ster- 
Clark and Mr Heath in London. The 
Unionists allow a great deal of auiLOnomy 
to the Constituency parties. Their Glcngall 
Street HQ in Belfast is little more than 
a clearing house for election propaganda 
and press handouts, and has littlel control 
or influence over C0.ndidate selection by 
the locj^l caucuses for either Stormont .pr 
\yestminster elections. CJonsequ^ntly, it 
proved diffitulc to get all the jcajidiuates 
to toe tlie l4nie.,,on the Chicheuer-Glark 
reform -prograipiirtie Without f^fcing a 
serious split in llnionist’ ranks,'i pfrticu-^ 
larly as thg'contrdsir^ propqjsal for^V 
central authority was ybfo4 wwh! 

by the ^X/nipnbt, party bonferenfee ki 
Aprih ' ^hw (did not stop Major 
Chichesttr«Ciark / from endorsing all 
12 ypkmitf 4»ijaid^|es, even though 
nptfavour. 

A courted the 

' Paisleyites^ the three 

moderate Uhib|;i^t Stormdnt MPs for 

Mr 

RobinBlsfl McJwoj^^r- 
tlircat<^dthe that 
^r . J^pies Mqiyi^ax, Sir Knox*<^nn- 
h par haii^j' heir pitsiimptive lor the ^uth 

gave bill 

jdipport to Major Chicheste^Glark; 


But Mr Molyneaux still deplored the 
disbanding of the B Specials and the 
disarming of the Royal Ulster Constabu¬ 
lary. While Mr Jack Maginnis in Armagh 
spoke of the “ extreme loyalty and pat¬ 
riotic love ” of the Paisleyites for Ulster, 
Captain Lawrence Orr in South Down 
acknowledged that Paisleyites had signed 
his nomination papers, and even Mr 
Henry Clark, in North Antrim, spoke up 
for the B Specials and against the central 
housing authority. The only official 
Unionist candidate to declare against the 
Paisleyites with any force was Mr Stratton 
Mills in North Belfast, although he had 
earlier criticised the behaviour of British 
troops during the recent disturbances in 
the city. 

But Unionist attempts to placate their 
right wing did riot impress Mr Paisley. 
He maintained his allegation that some 
official Unionists reached an understand¬ 
ing with him, whereby he agreed not to 
run candidates in Londonderry, Annagh 
and South Down. The president of the 
City of Derry and Foyle Unionist asso¬ 
ciation, and Mr Robin Ohichester-Clark’s 
election agent in Londonderry, were 
accused of complicity in the pact although 
the prime mini.ster’s brother denied any 
knowledge of it. A committee has been 
set up to investigate Mr Paisley’s allega¬ 
tion. On Tuesday night at Ballymena, 
Major Chichester-Clark argued that what 
the Unionists had done was to “ point out 
to all concerned that the nomination of 
candidates against official Unionist can¬ 
didates would create a serious risk of 
sending back, to Westminster at this dan¬ 
gerous moment members who would 
press for a United Iretend.” 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home made it clear 
on his visit to Glengair Street on Friday 
of last week that the Tories would con¬ 
tinue a bipartisan line at Westminster, 
whether in office or opposition, and back 
the reform package to the hilt. And to the 
chagrin of his audience of party workers, 
he warned that direct rule might have 
to be imposed from London, if th^ 
Stormont government was' “ shown to be 
acting in a way wldcfi rencooir^ge^ 
stimulate4 disorder’’-^a! clear hint thit 
the fall of Major Chlcheste^^rk and his 
replacezneot more , right wing figure 

like Mr Y^ouldl laot lory backing. 
In Ulster, at least, the general eketnon 
decided nothing. 






There are, of course, many banks 1^,.! ‘. 
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^ing ^piall, Coutts gives customers 
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statements of account, for example, 
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The Irish 

Kissing the blarney 
stone 

If the Irish vote was a statistically signi' 
ficant force in the election, it was of 
course the troubles in Ulster that focused 
its own, and everybody else’s attention 
on its distinctiveness. Tory attacks on the 
“ permissive *’ legislation passed under 
Labour, which might have been, expected 
to suck in sonic Roman Catholic votes, 
were a poor counter to the presence of 
the Ulster Unionist contingent in the 
party’s ranks. Ulster has blurred the 
distinction, which was gradually becom¬ 
ing ever more apparent, between the four 
million or so Roman Catholics and the 
750,000 first generation Irish immigrants 
in this country. 

The Irish immigrants have in reality 
everything except religion and language 
more in common with other immigrant 
communities than with the ex-immigrant 
Catholic communities of the north west 
of England. In the ud^an areas of Lan¬ 
cashire, where roughly a quarter of the 
population is Catholic, the immigrant- 
descended communities may be Irish 
enough on St Patrick’s Day, and tradi¬ 
tionally allied to the Labour party. But 
as a distinct political force the Catholic 
vote had been dormant, roused only by, 
say, the threat of reduced state support 
for church schools. It was Ulster which 
gave it a common, distinct cause with 
the newer Irish communities of London 
and the midlands, where the Irish immi¬ 
grants are clustered in much the same 
areas as those from the new Common¬ 
wealth. 

Ulster apart, it has been the Labour 
party that took the trouble to court the 
Irish vote. It was the Labour party that 
advertised in the Irish Post, an expanding 
new weekly for the Irish in Britain ; it 
was La'bour that took the trouble to 
appear on Irish occasions and involve the 
Irish in its organisations. In South 
Paddington, where the Tories had a 
majority of only 1,400 and the Irish- 
born made up 7 per cent of the 

E lation at the 1966 census, Mr 
ird Balfe matte die most of his 
Dublin blood and fodght for the Irish 
vote with a fine mixture of blarney and 
after-church tneetinfs. In Islington North 
where another IrishaUMdi Michael 
p’Halloran, defehmiig his small 

niajority, trish-born made about 
8i pcir cent of the poputation in 1966. 

Irish in tk suiyey, 

H^kone^ that 22 seats 

national swings apart, the Iriilt 
could take the seat from the Tories 
27 where it might save; the sif^t 

i! there was a ‘swing to the ToiSis. This 
is little more than a thebittieal, %|^ 
aithbugh the paper's' poll thS' tte 


/tiiui^ut at the last Section 
liiiider oen|imlkes,it 
for deviations from the national trend in 
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Small Heath and Sparkbroqk ; in 
Acton, Westminster, Maihine^itnitb 
North, Hampstead, Hornsey, IsU,ng10^i 
North, Kensington North, bodi Padmng- 
ton seats, Barons Court, St Pancras 
North and Willcsden East (whiere no leis 
than 13 per cent of the population is 
Irish born); in Manchester Ardwick and 
Moss Side ; East, North and &uth Cov¬ 
entry ; and Luton. Of course many of 
these constituencies have large coloured 
communities as well; but then the Irish, 
too, have held Mr Powell against the 
Tories ever since his Enniskillen speech, 
in which he declared, albeit logically, 
that the Irish should be treated as aliens. 

Television _ 

It's all over now 
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Chaltengor end Chrnnp: Kee lost 

And then it was all over, bar the midnight 
marathons on both B^ and ITV, for 
which Alf Garnett and Mr David Frost 
provided the hors d’beuvres, when the 
results came in at the new, later times, 
were chewed up by computers and com¬ 
mentators and gradually built up into a 
probable verdict as Friday morning 
dawned^ By Tuesday night the party 
politicals were over, with a last Labour 
broadcast containing c^refuilly edited shots 
of Mr {Wilson' cairmjigviing. The week’s 
second strings, Mr Jenkins and Mr 
Maudling, had been interviewed on both 
News at Ten Plus and Campaijpt Report 
—Mr Robin Day for Campaign Report 
doing his exhaustive and his exhausting 
best to get round the principal politicians’ 
ban on confrontations by hopping back¬ 
wards and forwards from Mr Jenkins to 
Mr Maudling while both studiously 
r^erred to the other in the third person. 
Blit why was Mr |ii{audling in colour and 
Mr Jenkins in monodhrome, ahhough he 
wsMi only in Bmninghatn ? 

Mr ami Mr Heath hkd had 

their last,In depfh treatment at the hands 
of the corhmeniators: on This Week Mr 
Robert Kee scraped Mr Wilson to a depth 
of perhaps onetnillimetre by pnttihg aside 
'deference fpM; it 

seemed, his ^ript, Vl^bon:canght 

him unable to quote any elf the rest of a 



^peeph, from whieb 
back In 
^acef :^'li<r‘ Robin I 
Powdl to catch 
way Ikter that week, 
Mr Wfiion told ITN 
complaints to,make 
dtanehave pursued tl^^, 
teteWiion appearandea 


.. thh , - 

however/ 

to greater ^ect in .two minute inter¬ 
views then in' a hst!f-hour ,waQow; 

How has .teteiW^ contrihute 4 to tftis 
election ? The tlbi^, eaiiy evening pro* 
grapmies in whim nohoT politicians 
answered questions were a tiMe effort hm 
dull, the surveys of mari^hab marjgiiteliy 
moie interesting, the late evening news 
bulletins, moving from speaker to speaker 
around the country, the most enlivening. 
Because they concentrated their scarce 
resources where they knew th^ wOiild 
be well used, the news teams inevitably 
concentrated on a few politicians: 
undoubtedly, for the same reason, they 
gave Mr Enoch Powdll fuill play. This does 
not mean that they made the issues or 
dir^ted the campaign. And those who 
believe that too much time was devoted 
to the campaign, or to the two leaders, 
might remember that white’^, Mr Wilson, 
whose footwork leaves the defeated 
England team standing, lost nothing, by 
last Monday the hot television lights had 
brought Mr Heath at^least into hud. 


Wales 


Plaid V Callaghan 

Mr George Thomas, the Secretary of 
State for Wales, said that the emer^nCe 
of Haid. Cymru—the Welsh Nationalist 
Party—^as a force to be reckoned with in 
Wdsh politics in no way altered the 
Labour party’s election campaign. But 
there is no doubt that this year the 
** Welsh question ” coloured the campaign 
of all panics as never before, with each 
candidate in the 36 Welsh constituencies 
trying to prove himself a better Welsh¬ 
man than his opponents. In 1966 Plaid 
Cymru contested only 20 seats and lost 
18 deposits, but the dramatic landslide 
victory of Mr Gv^for Evans—^president 
of Plaid Cymru—in the 1966 Carmarthen 
by-clectiOn fdlowcd by very good 
showings in the by-elections in Caerpnilly 
and Rhondda West so encouraged them 
^ that this year all 36 seats "^werc fought. 

Many Welshmen felt that this was a 
make or break election for Plaid Cymru, 
and all eyes hkve been on Mr fetems’s 
battle in Carmarthen. If that is lost 
they teid, dien so is the cause of Wedsh 
nationalism. But two days before the pdl, 
with, a close nice and the possibility 'of 
defeat facing him, Mr Evans told a 
crowded hall in Llandovery dtatf:- 
if we lost Garmahhen, that csoidtt’t 
break us. We know that we ate gteng^^o 




B¥ttns th0 president 

win ... it is just a matter of time 
Mr Evans cites Uie enormous enthusiasm 
of young people for Plaid Cymru as justi¬ 
fication for his faith. “ Our young 
people,” he says, have a new sense of 
confidence which is something we older 
generation had lost.'* 

Few Welshmen would dispute the 
l^aid's conviction that Wales has had a 
raw deal. The steady closure of the coal 
mines and the resulting unemployment, 
the a^^iUng communications which dis¬ 
courage new employers from settling in 
Wales* the shaky position of the steel 
industiy are between, them quite cause 
enough for the gloomy faces of many 
o-f them. “We Welshmen in the past 
have been possessed by a wish to die,” 
drones Mr Evans, and from all appear¬ 
ances some still are. But even if they 
do, and most do, blame the Oovern- 
ment for their plight, it seems a rather 
remote hope in this Labour strf)nghnld, 
national elections being a contest between 
the Labour and Conservative, parties, 
that Welshmen will be persuaded that 
their lot would be much improved by- 
having a nationi^list MP at Westminster 
committed to the pie in the sky idea 
of an independent Wales one day. The 
I^^abour party also succeeded in stealing 
some of the Plaid’s thunder with its 
etdarged plans for the development of 
Wales, 

But if people do not feel ready to vote 
for Plaid Cymru, it does have a strong 
emotional appeal to a large number of 
Wehhmen. yvale.s is traditionally radical 
and the Plaid claim that they are the 
inheritorjS of this tradition. Welsh Univer¬ 
sities are hptheds of nationalism and the 
Plaid's ranks have been swelled by many 
young people and by intellectual^;. and 
highly qualified people, who, having made 
a deliberate decision to stay in, Wa)e.<i 
rather than seek more money (and com¬ 
petition) in England, feel that, they have 
a strong vested interest in the fixture of 
WalesvlRaid Cymru lAe^tir^ be 

inevi^bly clfiired by a local tealplfc dr 
v; Critics of Mr Evahs have a^cu^ < 

■% not keeping his flock in dliedk— 

> : b^ecn some discontent in Car- 

maratfen/and other constituencies where 

. ' ■ . * 


eager tninSters have prenq^ Pktd 
0|^ru fjrom the pupt tQ,;cO%i«gatioiis 
lamly comprised of the Xidbdu faithful; 

, Plaid Cymru also has a stxnng i^peal 
to the ind^endent small hill famlers* who 
resent control from Westminster. T^ey 
were highly suspicious of the Govern^ 
ment’s plans for a rural development 
board* which they ^ feel will take away 
much of their independence by 
encouraging amalgamations, Mr Callag¬ 
han caused a small stohn in Cardigan 
when he said, rightly that a farm with 
only. 50 cows was too small to make sense. 
But some of these more traditional people 
—from Labour or Liberal stock—were 
put off* the Plaid by the extremist sign 
defacers and bomb throwers whom they 
directly associate with it. 

Plaid Cymru has three aims: self 
government within the commonwealth ; 
Strengthening the economic and social life 
of Wales and its language ,* and member¬ 
ship of the United Stations—“ we would 
sit between Venezuela and the Yemen,” 
one beaming curate told his audience of 
hill farmers. But irt this election the 
Plaid talked less about their far reaching 
plans and more about their realistic 
position as a pressure group which could 
send MPs to Westminster to press the 
claims of Wales. But put it that way, and 
most 'Welshmen would agree that Mr 
Callaghan alone is the biggest pressure 
group likely to come out of Wales. 


Election spending 

What democracy 
costs 


Last year’s new electoral law raised 
the legal ceiling on spending by candidates 
during the election campaign. The new 
limit is £730 per candidate plus an allow¬ 
ance of I id for every elector in borough 
constituencies and 2d in country con¬ 
stituencies. In the average constituency of 
around 60,000 voters, this means that 
roughly £1,100 to £1,250 can be spent. 
Under the old rules, dating from 1949, 
candidates were limited to a basic £450, 
plus the same allowance per voter as now. 
The number of candidates this year was 
1,837—130 more than in 1966, and the 
electorate has swollen to 39.5 million, 
mainly because of votes at 18. 

Strict control over their expenses has 
up to now held candidates’ exf)endtture 
remarkably stable. Although the cost of 
•living just about doubled between the 1950 
and the 1966 elerdons, there was little 
difference between tlk candidates' official 
spending in the two years. But th^n ^ 
their expenses , are only one pah of the/ 
story ’; pre-caixipaign party advertising St;, 
another. Arid the jiori's share of tht cost of 
a i^neral election cohies put of public 
fu^. Compiling the electoral register 
costs 431 mill^h-^4 ihillion, ^ieh 
the authorides^ ami 
pahl^ re^O^d % of spa|e copies 


tHE egonomist jums aO, 1976 

to political parties* n^apapepi*. and imtf- 
ket research oig^hii^tions. The basic 
machinery of voti^ js paid'for by the 
central government, rolling station 
expenses in 1966 added up ,, tO 
£u6 mdlion, and will be a great, deal 
more this time. Each of the 5o,Qoo;polling 
stations has a presiding omcer at £10, 
and at least one polling clerk af ios 
for the day. Last time they only got 
7 guineas and £4 respectively. Minor con- 
struedon works such as putting up polling 
booths wiU also have gone up. 

Production and distribution of the 
official poll cards, which is reckoned to cost 
at least £750,000, plui the one free letter 
each candidate is entitled to send to every 
constituent, creates bvCr 100 million extra 
items for the Post Office. Even at the 
customary bulk discount of 25 per cent, 
at 3d an item this still addit up to 
£1^ million, again paid out of the public 
purse. Compared with this, the 8 c 50 ,ooo 
postal votes look small beer, but these too 
are paid for from public money. Further, 
candidates are entitled to the use of 
schools or public meeting rooms in the 
constituency at reasonable times during 
the election campaign. 

All other spending is carefully con¬ 
trolled by the official limit, with the excep¬ 
tion of a modest allowance for candidates' 
personal expenses such as fares and hotel 
bills. Up to now a large number of can¬ 
didates’ expenses have been near the 
maximum allowable. Now the limit has 
gone up by £300 it will be interesting to 
.see if the gap between the parties’ spend¬ 
ing per candidate, narrowed since 1955, 
will widen again. About three quarters of 
candidates’ spending under the legal limit 
goes on printing expenses. The next 
largest item (about 8 per cent) is pay for 
election agents. Any .sort of paid help 
counts towards these expenses (as do 
telephone calls) and as the Conservatives 
have both more and better paid agents 
their local spending is likely to have l)een 
much greater than Labour’s. Even so it 
is unlikely to have made the slightest 
difference in all Imt a mere handful of 
coiustituencies. 
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Jerusalem fiddles while Amman 
burns 

FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 


Israel is surprisingly cool about the' tuibu- 
lence in Jordan, in contrast to the way it 
has behaved in the past. True, Mrs 
Meir has ordered a blackout on the 
subject, even on ministerial opinion. This 
presumably conceals a certain amount of 
difference within the government over 
whether or not to exploit a major 
upheaval in Jordan by seizing another 
slice of the country, (^e controversial 
area is Jordan’s Gilead mountains which 
overlook Israel’s Beisan valley settle¬ 
ments.) However, in the one official state¬ 
ment that Mrs Meir has allowed to be 
released, Mr Moshe Dayan said on Israeli 
television that he did not advocate Israeli 
action in the event of a “ terrorist ” take¬ 
over in Amman. 

Me also reiterated the view which is 
held in. some government and military 
circles that it is a matter of indifference 
to Israel who rules in Amman so long as 
the war continues, Israel, unlike western 
countries, has no stake in the Hashemite 
throne, ^me people go on to argue that 
if King Hussein were to be supplanted by 
the Palestinian guerrillas, Israel would ho 
better off by knowing who was really in 
dnsige > jai^ the guerrilla organisations 
co|h£ltvely constitute no real military 
th^At to Israel. For the time being the 


inffighting in Jordan has had the salutary 
effect of cutting down the number of 
attacks'on the Beisan valley settlements 
from around 70 a week to sg last week. 

Kii^ Hussein is considered by the 
Israelis to be given over entirely to Presi¬ 
dent Nasser’s influence and to have 
allowed the guerrillas the run of his king¬ 
dom for attacks on Israel. Israelis are 
sceptical when told by Americans that the 
deliveiy of 48 Patton tanks to Kii^ Hus¬ 
sein will buttress his throne and jmaintain 
western influence in Jordan ; they wonder 
whether the Americans will enjoy seeing 
their tanks in hands of the revolu¬ 
tionary guerrilla. 

In the very lollg run, should the Pales¬ 
tinian militants end up as ruiei» of 
Jordan, Israel might conceivably accept 
the idea of negotiating the return of most 
of the West Bank to a l^alestisie, stalC' ' 
and assist in an international mbvC; to> ' 
solve the refugee problem if thu 
end the Middle East conflict ofice 
for ail. Mr Eban, the foreign 
seemed to be implying a solution | 
these lines last month. But this kind m 
settlement is on the cards only if the , 
moderates among the Palestinians ooaite 
top. So far the extremUts have 
the i^pper hand and their solution Involves 


a Palestine reaching to the Mediter¬ 
ranean. So with all these ifs and buts, 
an eventual' deal with the Palestinians 
seems veiy much pie in the sky to Israelis. 

The question which Israelis feel to 
be the most pressing is how to pacify 
their present borders and protect their 
settlements. After a recent rocket attack 
on a school in Kiiyat Shmona, the chief 
of staff, General Haim Bar«Lev, implied 
that while Israel has the military ability 
to occupy the Gil^d mountains he would 
not advise it. His reluctance is under¬ 
standable in view bf the logistical and 
manpower pt^lenu involved in mount¬ 
ing a new Hne of fortifications to replace 
the present lines wKJeh arc far more 
easily maintained by the settlements. 
With all these uncertainties, the method 
employed in the past few months of 
keeping military patrols on both sides of 
troublesome borders like the frontier with 
Lebanon and the Safi region of Jordan 
south of the Dead Sea makes the most 
military sense, whatever the outcome of 
the tug of war in Amman. 

Still, as Mr Eban re-emphasised in 
Rome on Wednesday, the Israeli govern¬ 
ment’s overriding concern is that the 
United States should quickly and openly 
demonstrate its avowed intention of under¬ 
pinning Israel’s defence. The need for 
more Phantom and Skyhawk planes may 
not be Immediate, but in Israeli eyes what 
is needed now is overt proof that the 
Americans are not prepared to see Israel 
endangered by the build-up of Russian 
arms supplied to her enemies. 

Continued on page 5/ 







On* of th* prim* n**ds of *n 
•vsr<*xp«Kilrq population la 
•loctric povMT-^ fore* that 
asrvaa man In all aph*raa of Ufa. 
Putting till* powar within man’a 
raach oMna maximum uaa of 
watar auppiiaa. Hitachi lah^ping 
to achiov* th& Wa ar* now 
building on* df th* worlds 
largeat ravsraibi* pump-lprbinaa 
for Kanaai Elactric'a Kiaanyama 
Power Station in Japan. 

Th* hug* 322,000 HP pump* 
turbin* waa eriatsd in Hitachra 
Hydraulic Laboratory where all 
acale modela undergo grueling 
pet^manc* taeta imder oarllully 
simulated hydraulic concHtiona. ' 
Praciaion maaauring inatiumanta. 
ooliact th* naoeaaary I n form ati on 
which la fad into a computer. 
Thia, in turn, analyzaa th* critical 
taeta and printa out procaaaad 
data inatantanooualy. 

Only the future t^ll raveel 
what miracles aoiantific raaaacch 
can accomplish, wa at Hitachi, 
ar* dadicatad to th* pursuit cl; 
new knowladga through raaaareh 
-mot only in th* ganaration of 
aiactric power but in other 
divarsifiad areas as wali-ao that 
we may oontrftHtta our ahara 
toward the buttding of a batter 
world for alL 








Ai<mt* itirtdd the aluminium 
tuniKum busineas wHh a elmple eat of 
eMrt. Today, aluminium is an 
Important faatura of modern fumitura 
dealQn, adding bright accanta for 
home and offiea, and ianding atrangth 
and light waHitiit for iatoum iivfog atylaa. 
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ifn Afooe; with HI tilaflifor; 
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Ideas at Alcoa don’t 
lamaln Ideas for long. 


As the worlds largest 
aluminium company, 
we turn them into 
household words 
overnight 


Give some thought 
astohowAlooa'is 
capabllltiee could fit 
Into your planning, 
your future, your 
community. 
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ill the outcast 

FAOM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

Disn^ointment has succeeded the 
buoyancy that characterised Spanish 
diplomacy last winter. The dynaiiiisiii the 

E ublic heard so much about when Sr 
6pea Bravo took over the foreign minis¬ 
try, last October seems to have fizzled 
out. In foreign affairs, as at home, Spain's 
policymakers are on the defensive. 

The signing of an agreement with the 
EEC to which the government attached 
so much importance has again been post¬ 
poned for a few more weeks. The 
reason for the postponement is technical; 
but most intelligent Spaniards are by now 
aware that the agreement is only a stop¬ 
gap commercial arrangement and that 
the political objections of European 
social democrats and liberals to Spanish 
associatiori with the EEC arc as vigorous 
as ever. This point has been made by 
Herr Scheelj the west German foreign 
minister, and other recent visitors. 

Negotiations with Washington on the 
future of America’s Polaris base and three 
airbases in Spain have so far proved dis¬ 
appointing. The twice-extended 1953 
pact of Madrid which must now be 
replaced was not a formal treaty ; this 
time the Spanish government has been 
hoping for something better—preferably 
an overt alliance that would commit 
America to defend Spain. But neither 
Senate nor American public opinion 
seems inclined to accept fresh overseas 
commitments and the Secretary of State, 
Mr William Rogers, had little to offer 
when he visited Madrid recently, 

One substitute for an alliance with 
America that would please many Spanish 
officers would be association with Nato ; 
but the British,4 Dutch and Scandinavians 
are said to have frowned on that idea 
and the semi-official line in Madrid now 
is that Spain is not interested in Nato. 
Most observers still expect a new 
Spanish-American agreement to be 
signed during the summer. It is thought 
likely to provide for a nicely padded 
package of aircraft, naval haraware and 
commercial, educational and technologi¬ 
cal co-operation, and will, no doubt, save 
the foreign minister’s face ; but it will 
fall short of his, and his military col¬ 
leagues' aspirations. 

A factor now inclining Madrid to seek 
agreement with Washington is the new 
trend Of Moroccan policy. In the past, 
Spanish officials encouraged the Moroc¬ 
can king tp believe that the problem of 
^ Spain’s ptfisidios, Ceuta and Melilla, its 
enclaves in Morocco, could be resolved 
to his satisfaction once Britain satiffied 
^ Spain over, Cxibialtar. h/^eanwhile rivalry 
between. Morocco. And Mauretania and 
the .promise of profitable economic colla- 
liqration, preserved^ the status quo in tht 
Spanish Sahara, , 

c.^;Tbe absence, of a Gibraltar settlement, 
the imrnen^ weaUi> of the Spanish 


t^TER^ATSONAZ, KEPORT 

Sahara (believed to contain the warU^ 
richest phosphate deposits), 
feeling atpoi% Moroccan 
Colonel Bpumedienne*s eagernesis M 
part in what he hopes will be a-prPW 
anti-Spanish alliance, have how 
King Hassan to play tor higher s^keS' 
SpainVs careful patient policy of culrii^ 
vating its North African neighbours' Ujes 
in ruins, and neither .General Frahird'i 
long record of pro-Arabism nor bis mild 
flirtation with the Soviet block seems 
likely to help stick the pieces t<ygether, 

Maghreb _ ' 

Three against Spain 
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A Hassan hug tor Bourhsdianna 

That surprising threesome. King Hossan 
of Morocco, Pi;esident Boumedienne of 
Algeria and President Quid Daddah of 
Mauretania, agreed this week to confer 
together in September. This carries 
further the remarkable closing of the 
ranks between them. It also underlines 
their new unity of purpose in campaign¬ 
ing against Spain’s occupation pf African 
territory. Their tripartite conference is to 
take place before the opening of the next 
session of the United Nations General 
Assembly. It will call for the application 
of the UN’s 1966 recommendation that a 
< referendum be held to decide the future 
of the 30,000 inhabitant—znost of them 
Arab nomads—of Spanish Sahara. 

Although S|Ain has . now' .tardily 
accepted the p^m^e of i^lf-detennina^ 
ftion fox*, iti SahhfAti oohyqyi pro^? 

^ bably ixtiist on Conducting the 
itself. It wooi4vli;9]ie to pCrsiiedg tribal 
leaders best future lies ^witb 

Spain, or at least, with Spanish adviseH 
who would virtuhily cotmf i nominally 



independent territory and could 
strengthen its present links with the 
Canary Islands, The Moroccans, now sup¬ 
ported by Algeria and Mauretania, want 
a referendum to be held under UN super¬ 
vision. They believe that in, any really 
free vote, the Saharan population would 
choose either to join Morocco or to go 
it a'lone but with closer Moroccan ties. 
It seems to them incoiicewabre that Arabs 
in this day and age would want to con¬ 
tinue a colonial relationship^ ' 

The support Morok^be h receiving fmm 
Algeria and Maurefania is due to two 
atts of enlightened statesmanship by King 
Hassan. Until nearly the end of last year, 
Spain could play on the animosities 
caused by Morocco's continuing claims to 
the whole of Mauretania and to part of 
the Algerian Sahara round the iron ore 
mines at Tindouf. This year the king 
boldly cut his historical losses. In January 
he recognised Mauretania, and there has 
since been an exchange of ambassadors. 
In May he met ColOnd Boumedienne and 
relinquished his claim to Tindouf in 
return for a promising arrangement to 
exploit the iron ote in partnership and 
bring it out through Agadir. For all that 
Morocco will now be poliricatly and 
economically stronger, such decisions 
called for courage: they ran sharply 
against national sentiment. Morocco's 
territorial claims were not only well-based 
but had been nourished and publicised for 
15 years. 

The ability to wipe'the riate.-dean, in 
the interests of Maghreb unity, is a 
measure perhaps of }Cii]p^ Hassan’s strot^ 
position in his own coUptry^ Bpain would 
ne unwise to ,see/his conciliation of h|s 
other neighbours ^ as ta sign of weaknej^ 
that might lead bim td mi^A rimilar^cpd- 
cessiopa oyer Spanish Sahit'a. There ts dl 
the dimr^oe between Arabs treating wim 
.^^bs and Arabs acquiescing;. , in ain 
obsolete colonial clinch. But tnis'tS not 
to stfy that Spsdn and Morocco could ppt 
make plans to work the Sahara phos¬ 
phates for their miituar benefit. 
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KirkMK is the*key 

^ 

The settlement betweett the Iraqi Kurds 
and the Baathist goversMInent has novi^ 
lasted three monSu but the biggest 
hurdle towards making it permanent has 
yet to be faced ; who will administer 
the province 6f Kirkuk from which most 
of the country’s oil flows—the new semi** 
autonomous Kurdistan or the central 
government in Baghdad ? The issue is 
nie^t to be decided by a national census 
in the autumn. But in advance of that 
the Kurds are saying that Kiikuk ^ is 
historically and geographically theirs, 
while the government hints;that the cen¬ 
sus will show a nonrKurdish majoiity. 

Both sides are anxious to hold sway 
in the oil-producing area in spite of the 
agreement in March that natural 
resources including oil would be 
exploited \yy the central government 
prior to any allocation of revenue. Tlie 
division of territory is complicated by 
the presence of sizeable minority groups, 
above all the Turkomans who are pre¬ 
dominant in Kirkuk town. The govern¬ 
ment is actively wooing them—the Kurds 
say encouraging them to expres.s discon¬ 
tent at the prospect of Kurdish rule. 
What is difficult to determine is whether 
either side is ready to resume the war 
because of Kirkuk. 

Mollah Mustapha Barzani, the Kur¬ 
dish leader, is certainly in a strong posi¬ 
tion. The fighting between his sup 
porters and the government-backed 
Kurdish forces has died out. The Kurds 
appear to have rallied round Barzani, 
partly because he looks the winning bet 
and partly because the pro-government 
forces feel let down. Barzani retains his 
radio station, now silent, and his heavy 
armour. His irregular forces, which are 
being formed into a government-financed 
national border guard to cover the frontier 
with Iran, now man posts on a line north 
and east of the towns of Amadiya, Akra, 
Rawanduz, Kuysanjaq and Sulamaniya 
Hilis protecting the heartlands of 
Kurdistan. 

Tlie government is badly short of 
money and preoccupied with internal 
development, the Persian Gulf and the 
Palestine war. But Baghdad knows—and 
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Barzani knowa^that in the event ci a 
war the Kurds would have great* dif- 
tficuky in dislodging the Iraqi second 
division from Kirkuk. The pmspect of 
a stalemate is an incentive to the Kurds 
to come to terms. 

Apart from Kirkuk, the Kurds have 
other grievances, notably that the gov¬ 
ernment is carrying out reconstruction 
on the cheap which makes them worried 
about getting their-share of the national 
income. But if a formula could be worked 
out for Kirkuk—possibly at Russian 
prompting as the March settlement was 
—they would have some guarantee about 
future revenues. Differences over parti¬ 
cipation in the central government 
machinery- would then virtually solve 
themselves since Barzani shows little 
interest in this compared with his 
anxiety to build up Kurdistan. 

Fdr the Iraqis, a major attraction of 
a lasting peace is that it gives them a 
freer hand to concentrate on the Gulf. 
They have woken up with a jolt to the 
imminence of the British withdrawal and 
the prospect that die Iranians and die 
Saudis will exclude them from the area. 
Iran’s efforts, to expand its trading and 
. cultural links, in the Gulf are interpreted 
as a means of gaining political influence 
and dividing the Arabs. The Iraqis arc 
out to put a stop to this by impressing on 
the rulers the Arab character of the j&lf, 
warning them against acdspti'ng Iranian 
aid or alliances, and pressing for checks 
on the flow of Iranian'workers to the 
emirates. They also oppose the transfer 
of Tumbs and Abu Musa, islands at the 
neck of the Gulf, to Iran. 

Since January, the Iracjis have also 
stepped up their offers of aid to the 
Gulf and have begun opening banks, 
insurance companies and trade offices. 
They publicly backed the Union of 
Arab Emirates as a step towards Arab 
unity and said they want to co-operate 
with the Gulf states. But in the long 
run they see the Gulf as fertile soil in 
which to spread the philosophy of the 
Baath. There are already Baathist cells 
in Bahrein and Abu Dhabi and they help 
train the Omani rebels. Aid serves the 
revolutionary purpose, which makes the 
rulers nervous of accepting it and equally 
nervous of refusing it. Most nervous of 
all is wealthy Kuwait on which the Iraqis 
are again casting predatory eyes. A 
revolution there in which the leaders 
called for Iraqi help would almost cer- 
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tamly find the Iraqis ready to mpaad. 

A modus vivendi between Iran and 
Iraq would certainly improve the 
chances of Stability in the Gulf but the 
prospects of them Etching up their quar- 
i-el are bleak. At the end of last year the 
Iraqis were interested in an agreement 
over the Shatt al Arab, mainly to restrain 
Iranian help to the Kurds. This incentive 
has gone. Still, the Iraqis appear to have 
given up hope of promoting liberation ” 
movements in Iranian Kurdistan or 
Arabistan. 

Ceylon __ 

We meant 
what we said 

Mrs Bandaranaike’s three-week-old 
government promised a radical .swing to 
the left last Sunday in what may turn out 
to be Ceylon’s last speeich from the throne. 
She vowed, as she and her communist 
partners had done in their election 
manifesto, to make Ceylon “a free, 
sovereign and independent republic ” after 
22 years as a British dominion. This 
switch to republican status will involve 
a restructuring of Ceylon’s entire parlia¬ 
mentary and administrative system ; its 
form has not yet been fully defined 
but “employees^ councils” and local 
“people’s committees” are part of the 
plan. 

Internationally the new prime minister 
will take the country back to where it 
was when she last ruled Ceylon from 
1960-65. Moreover she will recognise 
North Vietnam, North Korea and cast 
Germany plus the provisional government 
of the Vietcong, and she will sever 
relations with Israel. Ceylon already 
recognises Peking and will presumably 
strengthen its ties with the Chinese. The 
future of the 25 Peace Corps volunteers 
in the countiy is being considered. 

Although Ceylon’s current financial 
situation is precarious—revised budget 
estimate shows a huge deficit of some 
£70 million—the throne speech pledged 
major economic changes as well. The 
government will nationalise all foreign 
banks, and set up state agencies to control 
the tea, rubber and coconut plantation 
industries which aie laigely owned by 
British investors. Starting with essential 
commodities, the state’s control of imports 
and exports will be ** progressively 
expandea.” The most important economic 
announcement from the point of view of, 
the Ceylonese people was that the election 
pledge to increase the weekly ration of 
subsidised rice from two to four pounds 
a person will be redeemed. 

Mni Bandaranaike put no time sc^e on 
her programme except to say thxt it v^ill 
be implemented during her ^ernment's 
five-year term. The timing will inevitably 
have to depend, at least in p^rt, on what 
can be done about the economy: The new 
finance ministeir announced last week that 
he needs a quick £7 million to tide him 
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bSty with a Httleofthenl alii- 
And a lot of Itself. 

London. 

For the east coast American 
or the international European 
company you couldn’t find a more 
sensible place in the worl^ to 
hold a conference. 

For b start, London's closer 
(and almost cheaper) to New York 
by air than San Francisco. 

More than that, it's one of the 
most accessible European capi¬ 
tals. .Just H hours by air from 
Stockholm and under 2 hours 
from Milan. 


. no change out of $35 a sti 
spread. ;C'''>• 

There’s one other attrabv^bf 
London to which we’d lit® "to 
draw your attention. 

The London Division of Trust 
Houses. 

This is a group of some ofthe 
city’s most celebrated hotels and 
restaurants (including Grosvenpr 
House, the Hyde Park Hotel, 
Ouagiino’s and the Kensington 
Close Hotel). 

And they offer as compre¬ 
hensive conference facilities as 
you could ask for. For any group 
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Visuar aids, eial)pm%9 sound 
languape translation. 
Arid a bWIroom you can arive a 
bus onto. 

If your meeting is at a slightly 
different level the Hyde Park 
Hotel (fioivi of k)tigs,:arid states¬ 
men) be your"edp of tea. 
Or you rpight prefer one of the 25 
private banqueting suites we have 
to offer. Including the famous 
Red Room at Ouagiino's. 

You really ought to write to 
Niail Baird for full details of all 
that we offer. 







]^tnphForai*^A/SOOORadng Car left Essex A110 ton wire drawing machine to Newt^tle 

July 1st' arrived Sydney August Sth. Australia in four 20 ft. and. two 40ft. containers. 

Door to door journey time 42 days. 


Tbu^est 

12 outsize^ dump truck tyres (88" diameter) 
left Wolverhampton on March 2Sth, 
arriving in Sydney 35 days later. 


Tallest 

A tower crane, with jib radius of 131 ft. 3 in. 
and a lift height of253 ft. 10 in. 
left Scotland on 29th September and arrived in 
Ftemantle on 26th October. 
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Japan 

Anti-clifirif^ 


A strike closed dozens of universities^ 
hundreds of xfiUilantS dashed widi pdlice 
and some it)0,o(io people staged peaceful 
demonstrations this week as Japanese 
protesters worked themselves up for their 
big day. From next Tuesday, June 23rd, 
that favourite target of Japan’s left wing, 
the security treaty with America, becomes 
open to revision or revocation by either 
side. The Sato government has already 
signified its determination to do neither 
which means that the treaty will continue 
as before. But the demonstrators, who 
have been anticipating this anniversary 
for ten years, are nonetheless determined 
to do their thing. 

Supporters of the demonstrations which 
started last weekend described them as 
bigger than expected while opponents 
called them smaller. Both are right. The 
protests have been larger than the radicals 
had expected after their serious defeats 
last year and the creation of vastly more 
powerful police forces. But they are 
nothing like as bad as the authorities and 
businessmen feared they would be. There 
has been little violence except for a few 
petrol bombs. The police who were almost 
more numerous than the demonstrators 
had arrested niore chan 600 people bv 
Thursday. 

What the protesters must be aiming at 
is to equal the scale of the demonstrations 
in June, i960, which prevented the visit 
of President Eisenhower and toppled the 
Kishi government. Tlieir chances are just 
about nil. The anti-treaty movement has 
already been hurt by tlie refusal 
of major trade unions to parti¬ 
cipate in a long-threatened general strike. 
The giant labour federation, Sohyo, will 
instead hold a series of rallies beginning 
on Friday. The opposition parties are also 
planning rallies but the Socialists^ and 
Cqinmunists have refused to join forces 
for the occasion. Beiheiren, the peace 
movement pf students^ workers and 
intellectuals, has been holding marches all 
this month but its morale is low. 


Whatever happened' to the Japanese 
radicals vyhp once upon a time promised 
to turn 1970 into a year of confrontation 
and crisis ? Many of the students who led 
the riots, in 19^7-$9. are now in jail ; 
ot^rs have been crippled by. police sur- 
veildance. But ^he ^higgest reason, (or the 


demoralisation of the radicals U, th^ 
public opinion has turned agaihst''fhetni 
By over-anticipa;ting ^is year’s treaty 
annivelsal'y dhd acl^gg jso 
students alienated their pO'tential sup¬ 
porters in the moderate . centre*, ICbe 
Americans also helped to riiStuie 
antagonism to the treaty by their pledge? ^ 
to return Okinawa. Surveys 
that about 4p,^per cent, of Japaficie . 
the treaty to go on and is ho 

sizeable segment of opinion which sup¬ 
ports any other altematiye. 

This question of altcrnajives points qj# 
a ^ajor difference between the thinking 
about the treaty today and in 19^. Ten 
years ago the choice seemed to be. 
between the treaty and noq-alignment. 
Today the polls say that peo|ite see the 
alterniative& as the treaty arid 
And for all the greater willingness tb dis¬ 
cuss defence in Japan today, rearmament 
still is more unpopular than the treaty. 

A month ago the Japanese government 
itself seemed to be having second thoughts 
about the treaty* Mr Saio told a press 
conference that the treaty might continue 
only “ for two or more years.” Bui the 
prime minister took back this unexplained 
remark at a meeting with the American 
ambas.sador two weeks ago. Tbe Ameri- 
can.s, for their part, arp saying that the 
treaty should go on for another ten years. 
But the Japanese, who are preparing an 
official statement ^ for release on T-day, 
are likely to leave this question of dura¬ 
tion. intentionally undefined. 

Russia 

Where pollsters 
go hungry 


The Supreme Soviet is not supreme and 
the election of its members is not an 
election but the Russians take both of 
them seriously. This week they formally 
announced that all candidates to the 
Soviet of Nationalities and the Soviet of 
the Union—the two chambers that make 
up Russia’s parliament—were duly elected 
with majorities of 99.8 per cent. Nor 
could it have been otherwise since they 
had no opposition. 

Since all the top Russian leaders have 
a seat in parliament, the campaign 
provided a forum for the resthtexnem df 
the official line on all issues both domestic 
and foreign. Mr Brezhnev and his 
colleagues thus had an oj^rtunity to 
reiterate their belief in peaceful 
coexistence, to deplore American inter¬ 
vention in south-east Asia, to Cxp^Ss 
hopes of an improvement of relatiom With 
west Oeimany. Tltc only H tiie 

foreign polky was the dficial dhi- 
firmation by Mr Kosygin that the talks 
with the Chinese in Peking are, completely 
bogged down., 

. Addressing electors in .&(okow last 
week, Mr when 

the ^jnext, five-ycj^if "pian epmes /to be 





announced, agriculture will absorb a 
bigger share of Soviet investment. He 
hinted that, in industry, priority will, be 
givbn. to heavy industry once again, but 
did! not indicate how big this bias os 
likely to be. On the crucial question of 
how the necessary reforms wjll be carried 
out, Mr Brezhnev was cryptic. 

Although all the tc>p Soviet leaders 
were successful in this election, this 
provides no guarantee «of their political 
survival. Real power in Russia lies with 
the Communist party, or rather with 
its leadership, and the ifnportant 
occasion, therefore, will be the 24th 
party congress which Mr Brezhnev 
confirmed is to be held later this year. 
The selection, rather than election, of the 
delegates to that congress, and the 
shape of its central comnnttee should 
reveal wiho are the survivors in the politi¬ 
cal battle. This week, nothing is over bar 
the irrelevant counting. 

Germany 

Anti-ambiguity 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

The Brandt-*Scheei coalition has been 
embarrassed, but not yet mortally 
weakened, by the resu'lts of last Sunday’s 
Land tag elections. For Herr Brandt, the 
drop of 3.5 per cent in the combined 
vote for the two parlies was a warning 
from almost half the Gcrnian- electorate 
that he had less popular support for his 
Ostpq^ik than he had been counting on. 
For fierr Schecl, the failure of his Tree 
Democrats to get back into the parlia¬ 
ments of Lower Saxony and Saarlaiid, 
^long with their bare, survival in North 
Rhinc-Wcstpfhalfa, confirmed Ms private 
fears of destined to, pr^$ide over 

the party’s disintegmt/lon. Nor can 
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Schi«rt^ quite 80 

Free ^^P^ic^crats in the BiiQ|i(S!tag will 
respond ^ the goveriyri^ 

F6]t Christian Deniacra^ jMs over¬ 
all upwi^ . treqd pi . two cent is 
encdttratfing thc^ who dream, of 
Herr, Brandt ^d ' inltaRi^ dniile |r>Wh 
chant^MOr by imsans of a'^xiohiftimctifc 
vote of 'no ebmidehce^*,* ^ ConstitutiohaSy 
this wo^ be le^^le! without dissolving 
parltadi^^;ji^ a majority of the 

house '^[yolui for the ChriitUn 
Democn^l i^^inee. Militant ifebt- 
wing^ i talti of the possibility of/phning 
it on" {by hustling seven Free Deh^rats 
who are known to be wavering 'inu> 
rejecti^ Herr Scheers lead, therelfy 
the coalition*s present nmjo- 
rity. of to. But the Bundestag is due to 
go on holiday at the end of next wedic ; 
and, anyway, the Christian Democrats 
are by no means agreed on their next 
candidate for the chancellorship nor have 
they a clear alternative policy. 

Sharply rising prices undoubtedly 
played a part in prompting niany people 
to vote against the two parties sharing 
office in Bonn. But it was chiefly ^ the 
leftward course kept by Herr SfheeJ ever 
since the election of President Heine- 
mann in March 1969 that cost the Free 
DenK^rats thousands of votes. Herr 
Brandt and Herr Scheei are arousing 
misgivings in the electorate by the 
ambiguities and contradictions in their 
guarded explanations of what they are 
about in Moscow, Warsaw, and east 
Berlin. A commonly heard argument 
over the beer is that, just as Germany 
disregarded Hitler’s explicit statement of 
his aims long before he came to power, 
so the west German government is now 
ignoring the communists" proclaimed 
goal of universal ascendancy and may 
even be helping them to attain it. 

The ruling party in east Germany, 
wliich has never submitted itself to the 
test of free elections, ha.s not been com¬ 
forted by its western comrades" perfor¬ 
mance, particularly in the industrial 
Ruhr. The communists polled only 0.9 
per cent in North Rhine-Westphalia, i,i 
in Lower Saxony, and 3.2 in Saarland. 
Happily for Bonn, the communist world’s 
stock German .bogy men, Herr von 
Thadden's chauvinist National Demo¬ 
crats, fared scarcely any better. I'hey got 
only I,I per cent in North Khine-West- 
phalia, 3.8 in Lower Saxony (where they 
won 7 per cent and ten scats four years 
ago), and 3.4 in Saarland. 

Nortli Rhine-Westphalia will continue 
to be governed by a coalition of Social 
Democrats (down from 99 to 94 seats) 
and Free Democrats (down from 15 to 
11) with the Christian Democrats in 
opposition (up from 86 scats to 95). In 
Lower Saxony the 'Social J>en)ocrats with 
75 seats have a majority of only one over 
die Christian Democrats ; for the first 
time no other partiej cleared the five per 
cent hurdle. In Saarland the'Christian 
Democrats remain in office with 27 seats 
against the Sacial Demotrats’ 23^ again 
with no others ^ving made the grade. 


Firdand 


Toeing the UK line 

OUR SPEClAt. CORRESPONDENT 

|n mid-July President Kekkonen wiB visit 
Russia and then—pausing in Helsinki 
barely bnj; enough for a refreshing sauna 
—^will speed to Washington for a talk 
with Mr Nixon oii Jufly 23rd. Mr Urho 
Kekkonen (who appears rather con- 
fudngly as UK in Helsinki headlines) is 
now 70 and in his 15th presidahtial 
year and evidently means to put paid to 
rumours that he is beginning to show signs 
of wear and t«ar. His visits to the two 
superpower capitals also symbolise Fin¬ 
land’s abandonment of the “ low posture ” 
that it was maintaining untd only a few 
years ago. 

Not that the Finns now see them.selves 
looming colossus-like over an awed world. 
They tend rather to ascribe their inter¬ 
national acceptability to their prudence 
in both word and deed. It is thus that Mr 
Kekkonen can get warm invitations from 
both Washington and Moscow while 
fellow-neutral Sweden’s prime minister, 
although welcomed in Russia this week, 
ha.s just spent nine days in America with¬ 
out getting any nearer to the White House 
than a lunch with the Secretary of State. 
Mr Olof Palme has been loud and dear 
in his criticism of American involvement 
in Indochina. This may help his Social 
Democratic party in the September elec¬ 
tions for Sweden’s new single-chamber 
parliament. But it has not improved 
Swedish-American relations. Nor have the 
rowdy demonstrations that have greeted 
the new black American ambassador in 
Stockholm. 

Finnish students do not demonstrate. 
Either they are too busy running their 
remarkable commercial empire, or it may 
be that beards and long hair reduce the 
joys of the sauna hot-air bath. True, the 
imminent visit of the Shah of Iran has 
led some young Finns to think of taking 
to the streets at last. But more of them 
are thinking of spending long summer 
days by some quiet lake shore. Besides, 
fair-minded Finns, recognising that their 
country can hardly afford to stage anti- 
Soviet demonstrations, prefer to refrain 
from anti-American ones too. A typically 
discreet compromise has been the recent 
admission to Finland of a representative 
of the South Vietnam liberation front on 
a three-month tourist visa. 

Meanwhile Helsinki prepares to play 
host again to the American-Russian 
strategic arms limitation talks when Salt’s 
Viennese interlude is over; and it is 
holding its doors dpen for an eventual 
** European security ” conference.' (It Is 
now building a fine new concert hall 
which, some say, would do nicely for the 
Concert of Europe.) A Finnish initiative 
has just produced agreement tliat the 
UN Security CpuncJl wHl make a start 
this year on the holding of foreign minis- 
iep’^ftieetings—with Finland pai^ticipating 
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in the first of them. A Finnish general has 
taken command of the UN observers in 
the Suez canal war xone. And Finland, 
somewhat abruptly jettisoning the Nordek 
plan for Scandinavian economic union, 
has notified Brussels that it would like to 
make a trade arrangement with the EEC. 

The Finns give the impression of being 
less worried thaa the Swedes about the 
prospective enlargement of the EEC and 
eclipse of Efta. They show the sdf- 
confidence of a nation that has clawed 
its way up from quite recent poverty, and 
from the disastrous consequences of war, 
to a level of prosperity now higher than 
Britain’s. Since their 1967 devaluation 
they have enjoyed a spectacular boom, 
and it is hardly surprising that a major 
British export drive in the Finnish market 
should be underway this year. Britain is 
already Finland's foremost trading part¬ 
ner, but it has a *bng way to go to level 
up a trade balance which is still heavily 
in Finland's favour. 

Finland’s recent economic success has 
been largely due to the effectiveness of 
the curbs on prices, rents and wages that 
were applied after the devaluation, and 
which are ^linked with the name of Mr 
Keijo Liinamaa. The Liinamaa stabilisa¬ 
tion agreements had the backing of the 
strongest government Helsinki had seen 
for many years—the centre-left coalition 
of five parties headed by a Social Demo¬ 
crat, Mr Mauno Koivisto. In the March 
elections the coalition parties, particularly 
the communists, the Centre (formerly the 
Agrarian party) and the l^t-wlng social¬ 
ists, paid the price of this success. TTic elec¬ 
torate’s apparent swing to' the right was 
mainly a protest vote against the austeiity 
elements in the coalition’s poHcies, which 
had done wonders for exports but not for 
the average communist voter or small 
farmer. 

After the elections, Finland relapsed 
into its more usual pariiamentary ihstabil- 
ity. In May the president resorted to the 
appointment of a caretal^r govemment of 
technocrats.’But onJy Ithrfee weeks later, 
oh Jurie 8th, he initiated urgent consulta¬ 
tions kbout the formaition of a new cabinet 
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There are seven outposts 
of the Inquisition currently 
o^rating in Switzerland: at 
Bienne, La Chaux-dfrFonds, ■ 
Geneva, St. Imier, Lie Locle, , 

Le Sender, and at Soleure. 

They are carefully dis- ' 

guised under the name of 
The Official Swiss Institutes 
for Chronometer Tests. ^ 

And, at each of them, meh ^ 
are employed to do things 
to watches which you 
wouldn’t do to your worst 
enemy. 

You see, before any watch 
can officially be called a 
'Chronometer,’ its moverhent 
has to undergo 15 days and 
nights of torture at the 
hands of these complete strangers. 

They put each one into an oven, 
lock it away in a refrigerator, hang 
it on iron racks in various wrist 
positions, checking its accuracy 
each day. 

Only when the movement 
comes through with/mr/to«<7/ 
variations in accuracy do they 
award it their carefully-guarded 
title of ‘Chronometer.’ 

And an interesting fact is that 
one watch manufacturer- Rolex- 
has vyon nearly half the chrono¬ 
meter certificates ever awarded, 
even though we make only a tiny 
fraction of the annual production 
of Swiss watches. 

This becomes a little easaer to 
understand when you realise that 
each one of our watches takes us 
over a year to make. 

Firstly, we carve its Oyster case 
out of one solid block of either 
hardened Swedish stainless steel, 
or 18 ct. gold. 




Then we perform 162 separate 
operations on it before we con¬ 
sider it ready to be fitted with its 
hand-tuned rofor self-winding 
Perpetual movement. 

Screwed down onto each Oyster 
case, just like a submarine hatch, 
is a Rolex-patented Twinlock 
Winding Crown, which alone takes 
38 minutely precisd Ojpe^ons to 
complete 

This combination of seamless 
Oyster casse and Twolock crown 
allows us to guafanitee each Rolex 
waterproof to. vast depths, and has 
kept the Perpetiml moymn^ safe 
during soitie hair-raising 
experiences. ' j'' " 

We have, for example, a letter 
from an American who dropped 
his watch in the road, having taken 
it ofil to'dean his car: “It Wak some 



20 hoMtIi when we 
finallyaound^y wrist 
w#^piii^:road where 

‘^^ere^^^^^^telling 
how many vehicles had 
run over it. I picked up the 
watch and placed it to my 
ear. It was still running. 
Neither my wife nor my¬ 
self could believe this." 

We wrote back telling 
hint there was really no 
need for him to have taken 
ft off in the,fli^ place. 

Like most of the work 
that goes intotlte ^t<:h 
itself, each Rol^ bracelet 
is also made einlort 
entirely by hand. * ■ •- 

You’ll recognise the Roleif ' 
Crown on the clasp. 

So will other people. 

They’ll probably also ibCoferase 
t he d istinctive shape of the Oyster 
case itself. 

So now you may begin to 
understand just how much trouble 
we go to in making each Rofex. 

Which is probaUy why a man 
like Haroun Tazieff feels safe to 
wear a Rolex both inside and 
outside of volcanoes. 

And why portraits of so many of 
the world’s leading Heads of State 
line a corridor in our Geneva 
headquarters, each one testifying' 
that he wears a Rolex Watch, toO. 

And why we feel justified in * 
saying that every Rolex dsryisthe 
recognition it enjoys. 

Eackfiolexeaxnstlie 

lecegnitioiiitciij^ 

llimK^tbefeeliiig; 


« 
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The all-seasons 



'Fhe working week gradually . , 
shrinks. Leisure fills the extra . 

hours. But how to fill the leisure ‘ • 

At Turner & Ncwall we visualise t 
for spare-time sportsmen a sports 
park area several times the size 
of Wembley Stadium, completely 
covered for use all the year round. 
This gigantic,football-swimming- 
tennis-cricket-running-jumping 
centre would be under a translucent 
dome that has moveable roof 
segments that slide open and shut 
automatically to suit the weather. 

Ideas like these create opportun¬ 
ities for T&N IMAGINEERING- 
forward thinking engineered into 
profitable realities. Ideas that depend 
on composites—solid materials 
reinforced with fibres. Such as 
the glass fibre reinforced plastics 
T&N already make and sell so 
successfully fonranslucent roofing. 

Throwaway sports clothes 

Sports clothes,usualIy need 
washing between games before they 
can be used again. In the seventies 
will come paper sports clothes, 
tough enough to stand up to a 
day^s cricket br an afternoon’s 
tennis. Butfbr disposal right after. 

A new set of sports clothes each 
time at the tost of laundering 
your normal outfit. 

Resins to give the j^pet its 
resilience and strength ire already 
made by one T&Njmmpsny. To^y 
T&N resins put the wet strength in 
paper tissues ttod towels, paper 
sacks and many other applications. 


Lieinire and comfort 

' Increasing leisure will make 
people more cor^cerned with sj^arc 
rime cotnfoft. Wifit, rriore time 
homc'-rtheywill needmoreinsuhttibri 
to increase warmth airii'’cut‘down fuel 
bills. There will be more people out 
in more cars, for which T&N 
composite materials can provide 
safer fascias, sound-insulated cabins, 
better braking materials and cleaner 
exhaust emission. Caravans and 
holiday homes too would be made 
of composites with built-in 
insulating qualities. 



' No company is better placed 
m benefit fully froiri all thi^than 
T&N, which for many years fias set 
the tecl^nological pace in ^ 
insu|at}on materials, brake hningSi 
gaskets jutd other vehicle comj^^^^ts. 

New ideas-^ewlmarjijp^j' ^ 
new'markets and expand others for 


A^pmposite materials. Existing 
imrkcts already include building, 
transport, domestic appliances, 
engineering components, chemical 
plants and the aerospace industry. 

Our greatest asset 

The entire success and expansion 
of the T&N group in the seventies 
depends on its greatest asset - highly 
trained and imaginative people of 
the right quality at every level. That 
is why at T&N we put such 
importance on training and 
management development. 

Graduates who join T&N undergo 
a thorough, professional training, 
including for most of them a year at 
business school. By then they are top 
management material. 

From these young managers will 
come our company directors. Many 
will be under 35. 

T&N means growth 

T&N is an international group of 
27 industrial companies that work 
together. The group’s assets are £103 
million with sales at £i 13 million 
annually. It employs some 40,000 
people throughout the world. The 
group is. (^versifying more and more 
as it expands its international 
markets, with profits to match. 

If you would like information on 
T&N companies and 
what they do, please 
write to; Turner & 

Newall Ltd, 77-79 
Fountain Sureet, 

Manchester M2 2EA. 



TURNER &, NEWALL LTD make ideas work in composite materials 
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based on the parliamentary parties. Last 
week there was a frantic buzz of activity 
and speculation in the parliament build¬ 
ing, where many members had V been 
dreaming of an early escape from }|elflinki 
to summer refuges in the lake country or 
on the islands. To nobody*s surprise, the 
prospect was of restoring something much 
like the Koivisto coalition, with the con¬ 
servatives once more in opposition. It 
seemed that even Mr Veikko Vennamo’s 
upstart Rural party, which had picked up 
much of the protest vote in March, might 
be fitted into the new broad alignment. 
Mr Karl August Fagerholm, a veteran 
Social Democrat, handled the first sound¬ 
ings. But Mr Ahti Karjalainen, the 
former foreign minister, was billed as 
a likely new leader. Although his Centre 
party had been hard hit in the elections, 
no coalition could be formed without the 
Centre, which also happens to be the 
president’s party. 

Mr Kekkonen indicated that he wanted 
to have a coalition cabinet installed 
before he set out on his July journeyings. 
But many Finns were puzzled by the 
president’s sudden insistence on a return 
to a parliamentary regime. With a con¬ 
stitutionally and personally strong 
president, who has particular responsi¬ 
bility for foreign affairs, Finland can (and 
often does) get along for quite a while 
with interim cabinets, either minority or 
caretaker ones. The underlying argument 
for quickly restoring the parliamentary 
coalition seemed to be that the parties 
had all shown some reluctance to take 
responsibility for the further stabilisation 
measures that will be necessary before the 
end of the year. The president, wielding 
the threat of fresh elections (which 
nobody, except perhaps Mr Vennamo, 
wants in present circumstances), appears 
bent on pinning this re.sponsibility on the 
parliamentarians. 

Poland 

Ferreting out 
those reserves 

Factory managers in east Europe have a 
time-honoured way of protecting them¬ 
selves against unreasonable demands by 
state planners. They do this by main¬ 
taining “ reserves ” of productive capa-, 
city—by not fully utilising equipment, by 
not fully employing shift labour and by 
over-manning. The Poles are now trying 
to force their managers to exploit these 
reserves by means of a new system of 
incentives. 

Under the next five year plan, bonuses 
will be determined by three factors : the 
value of a factory’s exports, its applica¬ 
tion of new techniques and its use of 
reserves. The aim is to encourage exports, 
to stimulate the introduction of new 
technology and to eliminate reserves. 

This IS a pretty limited exercise in 
reform compared with the Hungarian 
effort. Even so it has been criticised. 





Leery of theso new-fangM gmfgots 

Some people wanted to continue with the 
old system of encouraging exports by a 
special export bonus. The new system 
will not deal with the chief impediment 
to increasing Polish ,e>q)prts ; poor^ 
methods of marketing and the' existence 
of bureaucratic intermediaries between 
the Palish factory and its overseas cus^ 
tomers. l^e inclusion of technology ” 
as a basis for incentives reflects the Polish 


; of which, ev^ gt;c6rding to the 

some vrbrKers laee the 
prospect, of redundancy too. It ii easy 
to see why Poland-js keen to^^l^rove 
. economic relations west Xirnmny. 


Cgfohoslovakia " 

for 

the people 


8Y OUR EAST EUflOPE C0RRRSP6fRpmT 


The political climate in Gzechofd^ll^kia, 
this summer may not be exactly esfe^^t- 
ing, but the advent of warm l^t 

bm accompanied by the suddcfi'^peur-* 
ance of imported consumer gobdt on die 
market. After a long, bleak winter, 
even domestic fuel suppUe# ran him and 
stores were patheticaHy empty, the past 
few weeks have bmught^g 
change, at leait in the major citm. ' 
Suddeiiily .ith^e are ample suippUei ^ 
citrus fruits ttolk Spain and Nom^Afideai 
chocolate fibm Hpttand, ham frim 'Dan* 
mailc : the birtk of Prague etherj^ in 
elegant poplin and linen 4*l*^8ies 
tuly, shoes from, Finland'and 
shirts from west Qcum&y. A new 
** Spanish shop " on Iha^e’s' 

Street sells a variety of and 

wines undreamed of ^ months 
a similar French shop opened, over a year 


pre-occupation with . the slow rate of 
technical innovation in industry. It 
tries to compensate for the fact that fac¬ 
tory managers now prefer to maintain 
the comfortable routine of antiquated 
plants, in spite of high repair costs, rather 
than replace them‘with more advanced 
and unfamiliar equipment and risk a 
temporary drop in outmi|;. 

7 'he tightening up on “reserves" is 
highly unpopular. Factory managei^s 
are grumbUng that it will penalise, the 
more efficient—those factories that have 


Ago bursts with new stock« .v - 
The decision to spend haid/CDiayer^le 
currency on consumer goods was lii&ien 
early in the year in aii at|Cfnpt> to offset 
the disappointment and disoon^ht caused 
by the tightening up of polidcaf 
No G^cial figure is avaikble,.an 
expert estimate puts the “ luxury spend- 
-ing of., hard currency reser^ for this 
pui^se at between $ao mi|Bibh JU|d $^5 
minion since January i«t. - ' 

The imported items, particularly shoes, 
men’s shirts and well-designed dresses, do 


previously kept their “reserves" to a 
minimum, and which therefore now have 
least scope for improvement. Trade 
unions, on the other hand, have bem 
critical of the complicated new i^ystem 
(^f workers’ bonuses on the grounds that 
bonuses will be determined largely by 
the extent to which factory managements 
succeed in cutting pftmMCtk»n costs, 
including wage costs. Jn other words 
both managers and workers will have a 
direct incentive to reduce .\VDrk forces^-. 

Polish thinking here SiSem.s to paraflelt 
among other things, Russia 

kino experiments, whem)^ dirtet 
tives were given to cut work ^teces, 
though only on experimeniAFl^^ 
one or two Taeforjes. it 

bogged down, in the mb 

innovation could have 'interwilg 
cussions, not least on ^polish ^ 

unions. 'Already theAjAl^^ 
plaints about the 

wages : wages rose 3 last y^, 


noj; come cheap. Althoufl^ consumer 
pr^ are theoretically i^ed, this cqnitro] 
IS circumvented by mnkmg lines 
an exception. A poplin summer dress of 
Italian origm, for example, costs almost 
two weeks* !^lary for a girl focretaiy^ But 
private savings We bi^ fairly in 

recent yea^ shortage ^ ^ny 

attractive goods for the past year, teve 
.riMm even higher. A respeclahle pair of 
imported western shorn, most Clgechs 
Consider, is a better long-term investment 
than several pairs of chea^ shoddy ^oot- 
^ and, .w]iiit is the'bpint df buying 

kiailiy made dresses if they ^ ^ 
dish-rag afte^ a week*s Wear. 

The principei beiu^cforib fihm the 
<>e^; hamV li^isbn to rdettse 

cAirmW to be Italy, west 

Germany and Fixilaxid, ,although at the 
moment m regularly 

from most of 

host of anilW it seem a fow 

price to pay for afoty^i vaMit. 
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Commun/sm Bolognese 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Af^cr their regional elections, at least one 
and probably three of Italy's newly forme^ 
regions can look forward to living with a 
communist-dominated local government. 
What wdll that mean ? 

'I'he citizens of Bologna have done it 
since the city emerged Trorn the war firmly, 
though I tot abspluMiy, controlled by the 
(iommimist party (PCI). It ha.s voted to 
.stay that way evet since. Its half 'iniliibn 
population includes some 5i>,ooo party 
membpr.s, and—-till they lost a couple of 
poiilts lasr week—the communists have 
taken a steady 44-45 per cent of the vote 
in the city elections since 1956. 

* The PCI has consciously run Bologna as 
its show-piece, a modest, unfrightening 
model of what communist government 
could mean. Its mayor for more than 20 
years, Signor Giuseppe Dozza, a tough 
parly boss, w'a.s presented, and not un¬ 
fairly, as the father of his people—all of 
them. His pride and joy was that grand 
socialist achievement, a balanced budget. 
In 1967 the council made the then arch¬ 
bishop, the liberal Cardinal Lercaro, a 
freeman of, the city. 

'rbough it cli.scoiiraged the installation of 
major industries, the party took care not 
to upset the countles.s shopkeepers or the 
.small uidii.strialists, many of them .self- 
made, Who are typical of Bologna’.s in¬ 
dustry. It fights city elections under rhe 
symbol of the two leaning towers that arc 
Bt> 1 ogna s hallmark. City and party, the 
(ximmunists imply, arc the same thing. 

The PCI ha.s normally ruled in con¬ 
junction with the Socialist party and, now', 
with the far left-wing PSIUP. But it 
has not trampled the other parties under 
f(K>t either. “ Correct, real and solid links 
hax’c grow'ii up, in a climate of demo¬ 
cracy^ between the majority and the oppo¬ 
sition " : this is the tribute of a Christian 
Democrat councillor unkindly quoted by 
the extreme-left press. 

The communists’ proudc.st innovation, 
the local councils created in 1964 (stand¬ 
ing 10 the city council rather as London 
borough councils do to the GLC), was 
.stolen from the clothes of a progressive 
Christian Democrat. The idea was pushed 
ahead by one of the PCTs socialist allies. 
The council committee in charge of it was 
made up equally from the majority and 
the opposition. 

At a lower level, supporting the party 
is said to help in holding a job in the 
municipal services. The foreman is apt to 
be a party member, and the workman will 
find himself invited from time to time to 
make httle contributions to this or that 
(communist-sponsored) good cause. The 
men in the highest municipal posts gener¬ 
ally do not support the party. In between, 
“ if they promote communists, they arc 
qualified ones,’* says an opponent. 

The sheer weight, of, the party means 
that it tends to take over unomcial bodies : 
an organisation concerned with birth con¬ 
trol information achieved nothing, be¬ 
cause—its non-comm^niiit members suspect 
—it dm not suit the PCI to cause 
rouble with the chutth. 
I^op-wtndow, the party alab 
:a Hrm hand on what it would 
adventurim. The students 



know ft^tibfiarics as “ firemen ” : any ’ 
spark oTtibvMe' Wd they do their best to 
put it out. hot autumn ? oC atnkes 

^j|a pjreity leiMf Sologti% even if the 
blljyputkcil money for the j^rikers. 

, Tlifi z»Rnmuiiiitf then, but they 

dq Tiot Wih^ they' ontjuestiofi- 

wly 40, well, and ,k;-iV;i a we wrtuc» is 
M tbe; city. The 
are clean, comes out of the 

taps. Greasy palms'are-not unspoken-of ': 

.with, one ..liable exception (and he, 
l^t'a add|'wonA libd action) the^c.charges 
usually comedown to the suspiplbn that 
councillor X, who is hired prof^iopally, 
say as a lawyer, by local industHalist Y, 
must be using his administrative infipencc 
. in return. In event there has been 
no noisy public scandal. The ^modest level 
,pf'/priva^ hints suggests that by Italian 
, searidards BcHpgna must be clean indeed. 

The .scripjitt charge against the com¬ 
munist admihihration is not that k has 
been too communist, but in the fls^St at 
least, too conservative. It has managed 
the pajjcr-clips admirably, but, until the 
past few years, it, has not invested 
imaginatively for the future. The balanced 
budget was only abandoned in 1962. 

The city is a major centre for fruit 
and vegetable marketing; the quantities 
handled have quadrupled .since 1950. When 
a new market was needed the city merely 
shoved up a new building on the same 
cramped traditional spot. The big out- 
of-town market that is needed is still an 
architect’s dream. The slaughterhouse 
remains noisomely within the city walls. 
The university, the most ancient in Europe, 
is as essential to the city as that of Oxford. 
There have been three separate, belated 
plans for its expansion: to remove it bodily 
to a campu.s in some neighbouring village, 
to put it near the new exhibition area 
being developed outside the city, finally— 
perhaps most .sensibly or cheaply—to keep 
It within the old cky by using the many 
old palazzi that could be adapted. 

J’he principle here, as in most other 
matters, was not to cause trouble, to 
re.spect the vested interests of all man- 
kitid. Not least tho5<‘ of the political 
parries. All agreed that the local councils 
should be appointed from above, not 
elected: which leaves them conveniently 
in the hands of the parties. As 
consultative bodies (all that Italian law 
allows them to be) in preparation of the 
city budget and discussion of local planning 
applications, they work only tnc^cratcly 
well. The city’s about-to-become mayor. 
Signor Renato Zangheri, a university pro¬ 
fessor, talks eloquently of the need to de¬ 
centralise power. Till now—thanks in laigc 
part to the heavy and inactive hand of the 
state on local government and its finances 
-T>tbe deeds are mostly still to be seen. 

The same conservatism was visible in the 
city ,council’s reluctance to entice new 
industry from outside; in ks hostility to 
the ojjcning of new supermtirkets, which 
might threaten small shopkeepers as much 
as they would benefit consumers; in its 
heskant public enterprise, (some publicly 
owned chemists’ shops and laundries) ; in 
the timid extent of the new traffic-fr?e 
spue in tl^ cky centre. It was visible in 
thelbuilding of the, 1950s, during^which 





the city’s population rose by a third. The 
hou.ses went up» but in solid, unimaginative, 
plonked dpwn' blocks. 

So Far, this is an unfairly grey picture. 
Since the early 1960$, fc>oth the local 
communist party and the thinking of the 
city council have undergone a considerable 
renewal. The true achievement of 
Bologna’s • communists is nowhere more 
.striking than in town planning. The old city 
centre, with its miles of porticoed streets, 
is a small European miracle,; its survival 
largely intact is a major one. The tity 
has planned for its restoration and pre¬ 
servation, as it has for the hills that come 
close to the old city’s .southern wall, which 
in mo.st of Italy w'Oiild long since have 
been murdered by speculative building. 

The city’s future development is 
governed by a master plan that is notably 
generous with green and public space. 
Housing densities in new developments will 
permit a maximum of 120 people to the 
acre (about half the corresponding figure 
planned for Milan). This has recently been 
supplemented by a .splendid vision for the 
city’s future development to the north, 
by the Japanese planner Kenzo Tange. 

True, this is all paper and architects’ 
models. But already the new housing round 
the city is a .spacious reproach to the 
.savages W'ho even now are putdng up 
gigantic barrack blocks, the slum.s of 1995, 
cheek-by-jow'l on the edge of Rome. 

The communists have much more to 
talk about, most of it the product of the 
recent past. The number of public nursery 
.school places has gone up 2J times in the 
last decade, and now 70 per cent of the 
appropriate age-group can find a place : 
a figure thai i.s less staggering in Italy 
than in backward Britain, but still remark¬ 
able. The city is experimenting with a new 
approach to the school years between five 
and seven, aimed—one is told—at making 
up for the cultural disadvantages that ■ 
w'orking-class children already suffer, rela¬ 
tively, at that age. 

Decentralisation is already there in some 
phy.sical senses. A central computer can 
jjrovide instant print-outs at peripheral 
offices of the pei:soRal documentation which 
the Italian okiaen needs to feed the 
Cerberus of Italian bureaucracy. Library 
services have been decentralised, something 
odder in Italy than England. 

It will be enormously harder' for the 
party to conduct the genuine transfer of 
irower of which k talks * for instance, to 
give the local councils control of the 
various public services in their areas. Does 
the PCI really mean what it says about 
democratic participation Jn decision- 
making ? Does k really want an open 
dialogue wkh the unions, the shop- 
stewards, the artisans, fhe shopkeepers? 

It may very well be. But the innocent 
reader, like the innocent journalist, needs 
to be warned that Bologna's rulers are 
particularly good, among other ^ilU, at 
presenting a public image. No surprise 
that the municipal press office employs 
the prettiest girl in Italy. 
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IS CHANGING 


To keep pace with fast-moving events international 
business muM have concise, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute information backed by an astutea^sssment 
of political and economic trends. 

Nowhere is the pace of change faster than in the 
European Economic Community and EFTA. Nowhere 
is reliable data and analysis more essential. That is 
why the Economist Intelligence Unit publishes 
'EUROPEAN TRENDS', a quarterly analysis of 
European affairs, which has become art indispensable 
tool for management decision-making. 

Now, the ElU introduces a larger, improved 
edition of 'EUROPEAN TRENDS' carrying importaiit 
additional features designed to give a sharper edge to 
its service. New features include a separate Annual 
Reference Supplement, a 4-page centrepiece of key 
information presented graphically, and statistical 
appendices with time-saving commentary. 

'EUROPEAN TRENDS'—which complements the 
ElU's Quarterly Economic Reviews, butcanbe 
effectively used independently—Wke all ElU 
publicatidhs, is an impartial journal of fact and 
opinion. It cuts through the mass of slanted and 
propagandist material to reach the vital data on which 
sound and profitable decisions can be based. 

Annua! subscription £20 (US $48). Airmail 
postage extra. Single copies £6 (US $15) each. 

Full details from:— 

The EoonemiBt Intollieenea Unit 

Spencer House, 27 St. James's Place, London SW1 

Tel. 01-493 6711 Ext. 27 

60 East 42nd Street, New York, NY 10017 

Tel. 212 987-6850 

The Eeoneimiet Intelligenee Unit (Europe) EA 
137 Avenue Louise, Brussels 6. Tel. 38-29-30 
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VVe supply a high-performance 
steel rail But we are more 
than a steel company. 


” Htgh-perforfnartce rail is justice of thi^ many things the Unltecf^tates 

Steel Int^natipnal companies h^s to offer. 

\\fe,ia^pife^npt o^y the widest range of steels but Iron ore, 
manganic, industrial dm agricultural chemi¬ 
cals, cements;, pla^ti^ arkl much more. 

The Uhitw States 5t^ International com¬ 
panies can supply ydu With the raw materials, 
prbduetengineering, c<instruction,research and 
Shifting seivices you n^ 

: ^^Vh^ Braz|I> icffgest irp 
G6rnpan^¥«tt4’fe^ rail for 

their SSO^kilorne^erTailroecI^United; States Steel International, Ltd. 
supplied hi^-pefformance USS CURVEMASTER heat-treated raiI. 

They were so satisfied with it that they 
decided to use CURVEMASTER rail, not 
only on severe curves and downgrades, 

straight and level 

trackage. 

\ For 67 years USS products 
\H \ have been supplied to world 

I markets. We can provide you with 
I the same kind of dependable 

'mg 1 service. Whatever you may need. 

Write or telex us in New York, 
London or Toronto for more 

on capabilities. 

Or contact 

mercial Representatives through- 


s^USS and CURVEMASTER are trademarkt. 


■•; T -v ■ ; 

■r*'-. V.’’■ 


StflSl in|Brn8tiOII8t!!.ffwoi1d ofprodiocts ^and services. 

Twt), iiw. 

IBnMmiMir MiliM/ ummfS£!\. England 

*lliiitH< iMiBiB If f itil ' 


nmi tatHiHBlIiiiil '1 fi - 
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THE WORLD 


Israel is a different matter 


Washington, DC 



Prossuro from Sormtors: Kormody, Jovtts, Totmodgo; Shoo ond ffogors (from Stdto): 
Symington, Ribicoff, Seott, Dolo 


Once again President Nixon is on the 
brink of a decision about meeting Israel’s 
request for additional armament and 
notably for more Phantom and Skyhawk 
aircraft. Month by month, events this 
year have made the decision harder to 
put off without making it any easier to 
take. The Secretary' of State, Mr William 
Rogers, as good as said in a television 
interview last weekend that this time the 
Israelis were going to get some of the 
military aircraft that they want. But 
the decision is no longer one that can be 
limited to that question alone; it has 
become part of a complex, involving far 
more than the kind of balance-sheet of 
Israeli and Arab forces that could be, 
and was, totted up with relative ease in 
advance of the June war three years ago. 
President Nixon will be an unhappy man 
if he is able to announce only the one 
decision about arms and aircraft, without 
other initiatives (which Mr Rogers also 
spoke of in a general way) designed to 
keep the middle eastern situation in some 
sort of equilibrium. ! 

Naturally the increaM in Soviet mili¬ 
tary activky in the Middle East in the 
past spring has made it more difficult for 
President Nixon not to do sonMthing 
publicly for; the.;lsraeHi. Tho^ at homf 
who attack him for being too warlike in 


Indochina, or many of them, do not 
hesitate to urge on him a greater display 
of resolve to defend Israel against what 
they now regard as a communist threat 
to its existence. The Israel lobby has 
shown once again how powerful it is. 
The signatures of well over 200 Congress¬ 
men and nearly three-quarters of the 
Senate have been collected for two separ¬ 
ate letters urging the President to comply 
with the Israeli requests. Collecting the 
signatures of legislators to a letter is 
a different matter from collecting their 
votes, it is true: still, there are plenty of 
other indications that a wide body of 
opinion sees the Arab-Israeli conflict in 
plain black and white and can be rallied 
with ease to the defence of Israel, what¬ 
ever it may feel about wars elsewhere. 

So far Mr Nixon's ^ihihistration does 
not subscribe to the darker Views of what 
the Russians are up to: that they are 
bent on “ crushing Israel,” for instance, or 
that they h^ve a plan to seize control of 
the Suez canal aho mpen it by for^ fqr 
their own use. To be sure, the Administra¬ 
tion was djs*p|ipinted in the autumn 
when, afte^ se&e months of talks with 
the Russians, it propel a frairi^or!k 
ior negotiations and wgs/fdt^^ 

hb not gi^n UP 

^pK^poied rtiay ^qve leivic^Ue one day. 


What the Administration flirs is that in 
the iMantime the Soviet Union may get 
dtawh into a deeper ihvblvc^i^t than if 
probably intended. The tehsio^^, l>etwech 
the rising Palestinian guerrilla hibvement.^ 
and the weakening smaller Arab states 
might explode and force the hand bf one 
side or the other: or the rather precarious 
itand-off between the Isralfli and Soviet 
air forces between the Suez canal and the 
Nile valley might be broken by accident 
Successive reports li^e made it appear 
that the Russians have been taking suc¬ 
cessive decisions to move deeper into the 
conflict and naturally the propagandists" 
for heavier aid to Israel have done 
nothing to discourage that impression. 
Officials in Washington see what 
happened differently. Faced with Israeli 
air attacks deep into Egypt, they think, 
President Nasser asked for air protection 
which the Russians agreed to give: 
advanced surface-to-air missiles, whicli 
needed Soviet crews, and Soviet, fighters 
to give cover for the missile sites. The 
two belonged together and the decision to 
help ^ypt in these two ways was one 
decision. The Israefis then , gave ug 
the deep raids (so as not to “tangle 
with the Soviet air force, as Mr Dayan 
said) and unofficially let it be known mat 
the Israeli pilots would keep within a line 
•\o kilometres west of the Suez canal. 

T he Russian pilots, for their part, have 
been staying clear of the ceasefire line 
along the canal and keeping to their task 
of protecting the Nile valley and delta. 
So far, so go^. But the fact that he enjoys 
Soviet air protection for his centres of 
population does give President Nasser a 
relative advantage over the Israelis and 
does enable the Egyptians to be more 
aggtessive in their patrolling, so that 
Israeli losses of men have been going up* 
The case fori^ an American response has 
grown stronger than it was in- March, 
when President Nixon refused a decision. 
By now, however, not only Arab face but 
a more substantial factor, Soviet prestige, 
are involved ; faced with a strengthened 
Israeli air forte, tfhe Russians might well 
refuse to back down. In short,'they may 
Have got into a Vietnam situation of their 
own. If l^ey yrore to sidvsihce their self- 
imposed flying limits and Increase rhe scale 
of their iriterv'emiott, 'the United States 
in turn might have to tatCk up one gesture 
of support for Israel Witji another. Thus 
the new situation does Contain a danger, 
visible though not iOtminenl, of a Soyiet- 
American clash. 

The fact > that the IsraelUArab nilluary 
balance is still e^rly in IsraeTs favour no 
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iongei’ gives Isi-ael the seinhlaiue of 
security since the new factor, $c>viel 
powei', has been introduced. Nor is- it 
obvious how the United States can restore 
Israeli security by supplying hiore aircraft. 
Xo doulu the Israelis will get some air¬ 
craft, but they will be left with their pro¬ 
blem and the Russians, who have invol^d^ 
themselves in Egypt and now have to 
take care that their involvement does 
not getout of luittld, will be left with theiis. 
5 o long as tlie' cotiflict remains unresolved 
and undecided the Russians may enjoy a 
mounting influence in the Arab woild, 
but at a ijjither large risk which they aie 
n(»t a))le MUy to control. 

American interests suffer from the 
pre.seiit drift and cannot be rescued by 
any jconceivable military action l)y any¬ 
body. If Pre.sident Xixon'.s decision on aid 
for Israel, when it come.s, i.s interpreted in 
Cairo a.s undcrwiiting Israeli straieg\, 
then President Nasser can call up anti- 
American movements in tho.se Arab statc.^^ 
that have not succumbed to them aheads, 
'Phere will be no military gain.s worth 
having to compen.sate for the pt>litical 
damage. Mr Nixon’s decision is not, in 
fact, a matter of weighing ptilitical agaiiiNt 
iiiilitaiv considerations. He has few, if anv, 
good cards to play. For consolation, the 
iiand.s of the cither players are not much 
good, either. 

In the circum.stanccs Mr Nixon mu.^t 
want to fetch something more out <if his 
hat than Phantoms and Skyhawk.s. He 
needs somehow to create fiesli luipe foi 
a new negotiating effort and if, in doing 
so, he can reassure the Arab governments 
that Israel's friend \s not their enemy, 
mudi tlie better. One way of .serving these 
purpo.ses would be to persuade the Israeli 
government, in return for Phantoms and 
Skyhawk.s, to shift its negotiating position 
a little towards the middle ground where 
the United States ali'eady stands—by 
l)ecuming more definite in its expression.s 
of willingness to give up conqueied terri¬ 
tory, (»r le.ss definite in its insistence on 
negotiating directly with the Arab states. 
'I'liis, it is presumed, is what the exchanges 
between Washington and Jerusalem liavc 
been about in the past few weeks. 


Slow for stability 

Washington, DC 

Anyone who had expected Pre.sident 
Nixon to adopt an American version of 
an incomes policy , must Ije disappointed 
by his long-awaited economic message to 
the public this week. But in fact no such 
expectation was warranted in the first 
place. Mr Nixon feels as strongly as ever 
that cither statutory of voluntary controls 
(through such mechanisms as ^ideposts 
to permissible inct'cases in prices and wages 
or a prices and incomes board) do not 
work and discrintinate between groups in 
the community. He nas t)een much im¬ 
pressed by the lack of results from any¬ 
thing sliort of statutory controls in foreign 
countries and he has an abiding honnor of 


such controls, stemming from his experi¬ 
ence as a price controller in the last 
world war. 

Although it stretches language to term 
the President's innovations, as disclosed 
in his message, an incomes policy, they 
are still of considerable interest. The chief 
new device has been given the name of 
“ Inflation Alert.*' The Council of Econo¬ 
mic Advisers will make periodic analyses 
of precisely what price changes have bton 
of the most significance in affecting the 
price indices, why they have occurred 
and, where relevant, how those price 
changes have been influenced or forced 
by tlie results of wage bargaining. All 
of this will done after the fact 
and, as one official put it, there will be 
“ no editorialising.*’ Instead, the procedure 
is termed a “ major education effort." It 
may turn out, for example, that prices 
set in the market—from tallow to lumber, 
from textiles to meat—have liad more 
to do with inflation than the widely 
publicised ” administered *' prices, fixed 
by tacit agreement in non-competitive 
industries, or than fat labour settlements. 
But in any case there ought to lie better 
information than before on'exactly what 
is taking place. 

The information will be transmitted 
to a new National Commission on Pro¬ 
ductivity and througli it to the public. 
Trying to improve the recently weak 
American performance on productivity is, 
indeed, the chief element in the President's 
new proposals, tliough monetary and fiscal 
restraints remain overwhelmingly the 
most iImportant weapons in the .strategy. 
The new commission will have six mem¬ 
bers from labour, six from management, 
six from the public and five from the 
government. Picci.sely what it is supposed 
to do, or to recommend, is not yet clear. 
But if anything that it does can liring the 
growth in productivity l>ack to its usual 
annual rate of to per cent, after 
le.ss than A per cent last year, it will 
have been well worth the effort. Unit 
labour costs are now clearly the single 
most important factor in pushing up prices 
and there is a good deal better chance that 
output a manhour can l>e improved than 
that the rise in coiupen.sation a manhour 
can be held in check. The third element 
ill Mr Nixon's programme is yet another 
effort to try to keep the government's 
own action.s—from procurement to import 
restrictions—from contributing to infla¬ 
tion. This new mechanism will carry 
the inspiring title of Regulations and 
Purchasing Review Board. 

The President in his message was frank 
in saying dtat his Administration has iieen 
disappointed in the results to date of its 
policy of gradualisni, aimed at slowing 
inflation without any deep recession. 
“ The pace of our progress toward price 
stability and high employment has not 
been quick enough,'* he said. But there 
was not a whisper of any change in the 
strategy, as called for' by a baliblp of 
critics ranging from liberal Democrats in 
Gong;ress to Wall Street brokers. The 
President pointed out that monetary 
policy “ has now l^een relaxed *’ and that 


he has slightly loosened fiscal policy in 
ordiisr, that econoniic expansio|i may 
restsine. But this was described as an 
adjustment in tactics, all a part of the 
original programme. The President's view 
was unequivocal : 

I am convinced that the basic economic 
road u'C have taken is the right foad, the 
responsible road, the road that will curb 
the co.st of living and lead us to orderly 
expansion. 

AUhough Mr Nixon did make a genera¬ 
lised appeal for ** restraint from business 
and Igbour to slow down inflation,’* he 
was careful to say what fie would not do— 
impose wage and price controls or ** con¬ 
trols in disguise ’’ in the form of guide- 
posts, ** without authority of law " under 
which " individual busine.ssnien or labour 
leaders are called on the carpet and 
browbeaten by government officials." 'I'he 
truth of the matter is that, as in the case 
of the war in Vietnam and racial integra¬ 
tion in schools, Mr Nixon has ^ood by the 
convictions that he has always held, for 
lietter or worse. In spite of pressures from 
within his ' own Adniinistraition, from 
Congress, from the international econo¬ 
mic urganisaiions, he has stuck by the 
classic view that supply and demand 
determine the price level and that gov¬ 
ernment " jawboning ” at aionopolistic 
sectors of the economy is lai^ely useless. 
Mr Nixon argued that overt or disguised 
controls “ rob every American of an im¬ 
portant part of his freedom *' and went so 
far as to conclude : 

Industrial countries around the world all 
face the problem of inflation. By solving 
“ our problem here without throwing away 
our freedom, we .shall .set an example that 
will have great impact on the kind of 
economic system others choose. 

In a sense, it is a great gamble. 
Management of demand has had some¬ 
what disappointing re.sults to date, though 
the rate of inflation i.s becoming no wor.se. 
This week Mr John Kenneth Galbraith 
called anything short of legal controls 
over the prices set by large corporations 
and over the wage bargains made by large 
trade unions “ fraudulent" as a remedy 
for inflation. Mr Nixon and his men have 
made their decision to stick essentially 
with the classic medicine and the out¬ 
come should indeed have “ great impact" 
on economic Iiistory. 


White House 
in control 


Wall Street may not have lieen impressed 
by President Nixon's economic message ; 
tlie immediate reaction was a .slight fall 
in share prices. I'he Senate may not 
have been influenced by his promises on 
Cambodia ; it turned down the Byrd 
amendment that would have amounted 
to a vote of confidence in the President's 
handling of the war. But Washington 
does approve, although naturally not 
without .re.servation.s, his reorganisation (if 
the White House/ In part this also looks 
like an attempt to .satisfy his critics, 
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MeNhant banks and riielrfaiiksl syncIraiiM! 


Merchant banks sometimes suHer from a blanket 
definition of their services. 

So people end up by imagining that we are all 
thinn to all men—and nothing in particular to anyone. 

Yet a merchant bank worth the name provides a 
range of services as well defined and specialised as any 
available in business. 

I|: can bdp'to shape your whole business strategy. 

To (k^ne new of^rtunities and markets. 

To provide clear guidance on every aspect of 
finance.••'''i • 

And coi^i^ dw whdle field of international finance., 

' ■ > 


But its full potential is only really apparent when 
you discuss the sp^ial needs your business. 

Because close personal contact is the essence of 
sound merchant banking. 

And we at Kleinwort Benson are always pleased 
to throw off the cloak of anpnymfty and meet you 
face to face. 

The fact that you don’t know all you should about 
our bii^sihess is prtduibiy due to the fact that we 
don’t know all we could about, yours. 

; And when you’ve heturd ,us talk specifics you’ll 
5 'dhid that the lut thing we need is a cover-up stor). 


't 
. i 


Kleinwort Ben^ 

20 Fenchurch Street, London £63. Telephone: or-fii6 135! 

PfVsseU • Ueneva • Guernsey • Jersey • New York • Sheffield 
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Labour’s Hodgson, 0MB’$ Shuttz, Nixon, Mayo (old Budget rngn}, Weinberger (new orte) 


although the main purpose of the changes^ 
which were announced in principle 
months ago, is to improve the efficiency 
of the government and, or so it now 
seems, to give the President closer control 
over it. The purpose appears to Ijc to 
build up the White House at the expense 
of the departments, to increase the power 
of Mr Nixon’s politically-minded staff 
over the civil serv'ants. 

The new Domestic Council, to do for 
home affairs what Mr Kissinger’s National 
Security Council does for foreign ones, 
is to be headed, as expected, by Mr John 
Ehrlichman, already the top man on the 
presidential staff. He will have a large 
number of assistants to help him cope 
with the members of the Cabinet (all but 
the Secretaries of State and Defence) 
who sit on the council. Mr George 
Shultz will also sit on it. He i.s the head 
of the new Office of Management and 
budget in the White Hou.se, the other 
half of the reorganisation, designed to 
ensure that what the council decides 
actually gets done and gets done well. 
What Mr Shultz’s office really 

accomplishes obviously depends on liow 
its task i.s interpreted. Under Mr Shultz 
no one doul)ls that the ta.sk will be 
interpreted broadly and energetically. He 
is an economist and will also, incidentally, 
now be one of the triad, or quadriad, 
which advises the President on economic 
policy ; the other members are the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the chainnan 
of the Council of . Economic Advisers and» 
c'hairmah of the Federai' 
Resent Board , , ' . 

Mr Shultz has been one of the succ^sseit 
of the Administration, ftt the D^artme^ 
of Labour and in>«^riO!Us special Joijs that. 
he has handled for the President. It js 
his promotion to the White House that' 
has pleased the press so much. It is f^lt 
that Mr Nixon would not hi^e called Mr 
Shultz in unless he inite^ca tp JJlleh to., 
hitt^ ; Mr Shultz's new job jpidp t^ii iu', 
dtt^ coiitiipf the President^ 
a ncipere 

his aimintiM^ coudfed with the' Hwm 
of Kfo Rsabdk td the Whith Hoiwef; 
from ^ of -ffealth,'. 

Rductilkih Welfa^ u being taken by" 
many be 4 Ihat^Mr Nixon wbhel^lar^ 
set up a counter-force to the cpmervatwe 


influence.'s that have been increa.sing 
iheir power in the White House. Whether 
or not mis what Mr Nixon intends, 
Mr Shultz seems certain to act as such 
a counter force. Finally the reorgaiii^iation 
upgrades the status of the honie front in 
the White House hierarchy, an indication 
that post-Viethain probleias are being 
given growing consideration. 


Votes for dissenters 


Violence and protest in the colleges has 
not, it seems, deterred the Hou.se of 
Representatives : this week it decided 
in favour of lowering the voting age to 
i8. I'he new measure will come inu» 
effect on Januar\' i, 1971, unless it is 
vetoed by President Nixon. He lias 
already spoken out in favf)ur of votes for 
i8‘year*old,s, although he has made it 
clear that he thinks that an exten.sioii of 
the voting age, determined by the states 
themselve.® in the past, should be made by 
the bng and complicated process of 
constitutional amendment rather tlian by 
federal .statute. A constitutional amend¬ 
ment has to l)c approved by tWo^thirds 
of the 50 state legislators and it seems 
doubtful that this number would agree 
to the teenage vote, Oregon has recently 
overwhelmingly rejected such a proposal 
and other states have done the same in 
the past. If President Nixon signs the 
measure i^to law, which npw seems likely, 
iB-yekrkilcIs will not l>e assured fo| tl^ 
:vo|elii^l there has been a, test law suit 
atid then a ruling by the Supreme C^urt 
tlw constitutionality of t^e Ac.t. 

' 1*^ 'com^era^kiiri^ ha\4 

initially hostile R^ruientatives in 
Some doubters, 
chairliian . ofthe: 

yu4i)C&%,^Ck>ihmitti;e, were si^aye^^ 
t!^t illiat the proviaidn for ydti^ fey 
;i^year-pldt was iti tfee ,%pate 

^f|;#feill to extend ihe 1965 VotSiig 

reoema 

a^i^ickly as ^p^ible. The Ac^ due to 
ruti out in Jhas alruUdy eodbled 

3 Doo'Negroes on the eietlt(|ifii 

ter the jfouth. Rather 
irdis^^ its- ,^neWl fey /^ending 
lation W'^'^.tbAfeqeiiiot m-iko Ssnate 


legislation W Senate 

and tfee Houm^ where southern opponents 


might, have .attemptecl,, to., ciyl} 

rights measure, ii^jii^c^kers, 
held little brief; for , lee^ge 
decided to sppp^t, wt^je pai^age 
as pas.sed by the ,earner this; year, 

Ironic^jIIy other JRjspreseUlatives. who 
were agamst the iS-year-old vote to begin 
widi, were finally swayed'In its fa^ur as 
a result of the recent di.«uAiarices ih the 
colleges.. Lilieral Reputilicans ^ajue t<i 
se-6 the measure as an eflTectiyc means of 
drawing student disssideius and protesters 
ihto fhe pofitical .system and petiiaps 
heutralisini some of their hostility 'tt» 
Pr^esi'dent ^^ixpn and the Republican 
party. If the President wd,s not already 
awafe of .suCh hbshllty, tlien it was bitnjg(ht 
home u» him firnify by a teafn of White 
House aides--^alTUndcf thirtyi^wh Were 
sent out recently to.^uge ihe extent nf 
the turmoil in the coilei^s.’ 

Last weekend, in another effort to 
comrpunicate with yoiitli, Mr Nixon 
announced the formation of yef apotber 
coaimission, to mve.stigate the Causes and 
cotisequences *bf campus unrest ; he also 
called a White House conference on youth,' 
organised by and for young people, to 
l>e held early next year. This latest 
gesture to students is seen as an effort 
to lionour legitimate aiid peaceful dissent 
and to encourage the discontented to 
work within the establishmeiit instead Of 
disruptihg it by attack Jfom outside. 


Nearly off the rails 


llie huge Penn Central railway, teeter¬ 
ing on the edge of bant^tuptcy" last week, 
has been hauled back from the brink by 
promises of governmeKit*guaranteed bank 
loans of up to $aoo iniUion. This is to 
provide for sliort-terai; liabilities until 
October. I'he Adodhlstration hope.'^ that 
by then Cohjgrcss, will have authorised 
$750 million in 15-year loan guacantee.s 
to ' help failing railways fei general. 
Besides Penn Central, up >tp others 
are nearing financial , disaste^r ; some 
experts put the figure “liiuch higher, Tfee 
bankruptcy of Penn Central would have 
carried others along into the , abyss ; 
Penn Centjral does nearly three-quartei;s 
of its business with 'other' railways. But 
the Administration liad grimmer rea¬ 
son for replying to the SpS I its fear that 
the ^Uap.se of a cofnjpapy Wiffi nearly 
$7 bilUon worth oif assets if many 
of them are already pledg^, as collate¬ 
ral) might set off a wi^r in which 
other firms might gq under. / 

* Leading member of ‘ ^pn|Jre.ss Were 
consulted before, the fosefe^ dneratioii was 
mpunted and at first objections .spenied 
unlikely. Biit now someJai^ward 
tioris are asked.; The thence 

Department was the only gove mnient 
agency with the resources to guamntee 
such a large loan at short nptfp ; it i.s 
to do under the Defence Ffodu'etidu 
.^ct of 1950. But this was p^sied mainly 
tq help small and medtiini-sized 'war con¬ 
tractors and Reprej^nmtiye Reiiss. :deiljes 
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thilt Penn Central is in this category. 
Ue is a member of the Banking Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Jl^presentatives 
which is considering whether to extend 
the Act and the Administration must 
defend its action at these hearings. 

Other doubters wonder where tl^e 
bailing out will end and whether in these 
hard limes there are not more worthy 
candidates for government aid. The his¬ 
tory of Penn Central, since it was 
created by the merger of two large rail¬ 
ways competing in the cast, certainly 
suggests that it brought many of its 
troubles upon itself. Instead of the 
merger resulting in the streamlining of 
operations and the elimination of dup¬ 
lication, troubles seem to have been com¬ 
pounded. Incompatibilities—technical as 
well as human—were not resolved ; 
goods service became chaotic and pas¬ 
senger service unspeakable. An ambitious 
diversification programme drained away 
cash (critics of Penn Central are going 
to want to know what help is available 
from the conglomerate's profitable sub¬ 
sidiaries) ; so did the dividend rashly 
declared last year when storm signals 
were already flying. Once mergers 
seemed a sure-fire cure for ailing rail¬ 
ways, but no longer. 

What led Penn Central’s directors 
•(nudged probably by its bankers and pos¬ 
sibly by the government) to sack its chair¬ 
man and vice-chairman and install 
instead Mr Paul Ck>rman, wlio joined 
the railway as president only last Decem- 
l)cr, was the discovery, in a prospectus 
for a debenture issue which no one would 
buy, that the company could not pay or 
refinance its short-term debts. There are 
$75 million worth of these maturing by 
June 30th and $106 million in long-term 
debts to meet this year. Nearly $i billion 
falls due in the next five years. Mr 
Gorman's main job—-he is 62—will be to 
hold the company together while be finds 
the managerial talent needed for the long 
haul back to solvency. 

Last year the railway lost $56 million 
and in the first quarter of 1970 it admit¬ 
ted to losing $63 million. But it had mis¬ 
fortunes for which it was not to blame. 
A condition of the merger was that it 
alisOtb and run the bankrupt New Haven 
line ; discontinuance of other money¬ 
losing passenger services has been held 
up by the government. The final blows 
came from the winter—the worst this 
century, from inflation and from the 
present high cost of borrowing in chaotic 
money markets. 

The sheer size of the catastrophe 
which nearly brought Penn Central down 
casts a somewhat dubious light on the 
modest proposal to save passenger ser¬ 
vices which the Senate has approved and 
the House is expected to pass. Only $40 
million of government money would go 
to start up a quasi-public corporation 
which would become responsible for a 
skeleton network of essential inter-city' 
services. lUiihv^ys anxious to unload th^ir 
pas^pgi^, almost all are, would be 
requiem to buy shares in the corpora¬ 


tion 

servicea'Rnd $75 vAukt 

be n^ze available to those, like 
Cential, who lacked The gov-, 

emmi^t Would guarajW^'bcmtsw^^ 
the of ■ 

any one time to 

repair the jpjfermaneni *^ay bfteii'“; 

** shakes pais^ngers Up Tike 4 mttiqV’ it 
is said). The loises df/ Ainn 
ptoengcr operations ^ 

rr^iifon Jast year. Aild the jhew 
would fa^ many of the 
which have defeated the raiiwa^; such ajt 
restrictive woiic practices, ur^lesS} as the 
Illinois Central railway has just done, 
constructive relaxations can be worked out 
with the trade unions. 

Newark's 

opportunity 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW JERSEY 

The run off on June i6th for the non- 
parti.san election of Newark’s' Mayor has 
seen the Negro candidate Mr Kenneth 
Gibson, beat the present Mayor, Mf Hugh 
Addonizio, by a surprising number of 
votes. In a city which is evenly divided 
between white and black, Mr Gibson ran 
11,000 votes ahead of his white opponent 
with 54,900 votes against 43,300. True, in 
the election on May 12th (in which none 
of the six candidates had the clear 
majority needed for victory) he also led 
Mr Addonizio by a considerable margin. 
True, the Mayor has been on trial in a 
federal court for conspiracy and extortion 
during the second campaign. But 
American voters have been known before 
now to elect candidates who might be in 
jail when the time came for them to 
take office. 

More important, the white candidates 
on May 12 th ran some 8,000 votes ahead 
of the black ones. And Mr Addonizio has 
invoked racial bogies; they have been only 
too easy to call up in a city which had 23 
deaths during the riots of 1967. The pre¬ 
dominantly Italian northern ward of 
Newark is the domain of Mr Anthony 
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I,mperi4ie bk. patrols of 
viguantes; their Sobdvities have 
'minted toward; k^teping this vfoinm 
jnviolately wh^. idr Addoniziq 
Hr lii3i^riate’'i^.cudolrscmeiit 
dialer'. 

lacideiitii beift. Tn .the 

J Mr Addon^ kept 

Mr ^ CUbscH^ black hiteikeml sup¬ 
porter .Mr Le Roi Jones^ the plavMnght, 
whose bloodthirsty surrealist fantasies 
have been quoted by Mr Addonizio as 
though they were a political programme. 
For good measure, Mr Imperiale has said 
that a Gibson victory would mean 
“ raping and insurrection ” in Newark. 
The tactics of the Addonizio camp were 
aimed at getting out a white vote which 
it was thought would be easier to draw to 
the polls than the black supporters of Mr 
Gibson. It was also thought that the 
higher the vote cast, the more chance Mr 
Addonizio would have of success, since 
whites outnumber Negroes on the voting 
lists. In fact both calculations proved to 
be wrong. The vote was higher than had 
been estimated by the Addonizio 
strategists but the defeat of the reigning 
Mayor was only more massive. 

This suggests two conclusions. The first 
is that some whites in Newark rejected 
voting along racial lines. One white candi¬ 
date on May 12th, Mr John Caufield, 
endorsed Mr Gibson and it looks as if he 
must have carried some of his 11,000 
voters with him ; evidently some whites 
were willing to go along with Mr Gibson 
in a protest against the curruption and 
degradation which has prevailed in 
Newark’s government. The second con¬ 
clusion is that the Negro community has 
been able to get its vote out, to organise 
itself politically and to make its strength 
felt. This may be a portent for the future 
and in more cities than Newark. 

The victor, a 38-year-old engineer, 
belongs to the quiet race of middle-class 
Negro politicians already represented by 
Mayor Stokes of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
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AmuiyM in the Far East hy a Girard International Innovator. 

who would have thought a few years ago 
that Arhericans by the millions would be dis- 
guislngtheir'own hair, or lack of it, with wigs 
andjoup^t 

(jirard thought so. We pioneered in financ¬ 
ing dieif import, helping to put a tremen¬ 
dously biiipand^ wig industry in business. 

Mdst human hair wigs are imported from 
Hong Kong. Girard's Jack Harmer,, experi¬ 
enced in ||ar East trade and finance, set up a 
streamlined plan for purchase, transporting 
and payrrient. 

, Our interoa^onal Division can innovate 

for you—-^ensver in the world you have in- 
tPfests. We specialize in import financing, 
" and aim seilsitive to importers' credit prob¬ 
es len 1 S^Gal| os at (215) 585-2874. Four Gira^ 
; PlaWr l*hifed«|^bia, Pa. 19101. 

At we «vant you to be 

''aii^:wewbdW')^ 
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.MayoirHHatcher pf Gary, Indiana. Mr 
Gibson*s first action bas beeri'to call for 
racial reconciliation. His camj>aign was a 
muted one but there is little doubt about 
his determination to raise Newark out of 
^e slough into which it has fallen or, as 
he said in his victory speech, to persuade 
the federal government to regard the cities 
as more important than “ trips to the 
moon to bring back rocks to study.” Mr 
Gibson's election has shown that even a 
racially divided city like, Newark can 
choose the more decent candidate. He 
will now have to cope with enormous 
problems, not to mention Mr Irnperiale 
and his vigilantes. In future Newark i.s 
going to need all the honesty and 
moderation that it can get and there is 
not so much around. 


Tale of a tank 


Washington, DC 

Space flight can never be guaranteed to 
be accident-free : the National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration has 
always acknowledged that. But the acci¬ 
dent that nearly killed the crew of 
Apollo 13 in April was by no means ran¬ 
dom bad luck. It was the result, in the 
words of Mr Edgar Cortright, the head 
of Nasa’s Langley Research Centre who 
directed the inquiry into the accident, of 
an unusual combination of mistakes, 
coupled with a somewhat inefficient and 
unforgiving design. During the past seven 
weeks, the accident review board, which 
included Mr Neil Armstrong, the original 
moon walker, had meticulous tests con¬ 
ducted to 'Simulate the probable causes 
of the accident. (The damaged service 
module, in which the trouble occurred, 
was jettisoned as is customary before the 
astronauts, in their command module, 
re-entered the^ earth^s atmosphere.) The 
board concluded tfiat the space agency 
and two industrial contractors, the Nortli 
American Rockwell and Beech Aircraft 
CCorporations, were all guilty of serious 
oversights. Any one of them could have 
caught and corrected the slip. 

Both Nasa and North American can 
be chai'ged (although the review board 
did not do so) with making the same mis¬ 
take twice. ITie cau.se of the fire was 
deplorably similar to that of the fire 
which burned three astronauts to death 
in a ground test in 1967 : inattention to 
the fact that insulation around electric 
wiring can burn readily when surrounded 
by pure oxygen. The wonder of Apollo 
13, it now seems, was that the earlier 
tragedy was not repeated. Mr Cortright 
report^ that aU the elements for a 
major conflagration were preseut. when 
the .spacecraft was on the launch pad. 

The origins of the Apollo 13 accident 
go back to 1966. Then North American, 
ordering a second round of oxygen tanks 
from Beech, changed the specifications 
so that the thermostats that protect the 
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tanks from overheating would carry 63 
volts of power insteid of only 28 volts. 
Beech did not make this change. No one 
noticed. Then, according to the re^rt, 
the oxygen tank, wfien in the lianas of 
North American, was dropped slightly 
and jolted. T his minor incident seems U) 
have led to a problem when the tank 
was being tested at the Kennedy Space 
Centre in Florida. In trying to dram it 
of liquid oxygen, the Nasa men found it 
nece.ssary to supply heat to the tank. 
Because the thermostats were inadequate, 
they became welded into a cIosiKl posi¬ 
tion in the heat and did not stop 
the tepiperature from rising, which it did 
—^perhaps as high as 1,000 degrees 
Fahrenlieit instead of the planned maxi¬ 
mum of 80 degrees. What happened (at 
least in the simulations) was, that the 
iInsulationon the wiring of the fan 
motors inside the tank was damaged. 
And what probably happened 36 hours 
out into .space was that, as the astro¬ 
nauts switched on the fans, a short-circuit 
occurred and started a fire, which lilew 
off the top of tlie tank and then the 
entire side panel qf the service module. 

T'he leview board's report, weighing 
3^ pounds, is an impressive reminder of 
iiow painstaking Nasa usually is as well 
as how .sloppy it can be. There cannot 
be very much about the hi.sioiy of the 
oxygen tank or of the events on Apollo 
13 that has not conic to light (at a co.st, 
incidentally, of $1.2 million, which will 
come out of the Apollo budget). None 
the less, the impart of the report will be 
devastating. 

Dr T'honias Paine, the administrator 
of the space agency, refused to be 
badgered by journalists into admitting 
that the flight of Apc^llo 14 will be post¬ 
poned until 1971, But it is hard to believe 
that it can fly in December, when it is 
now tentatively scheduled. Nasa has not 
yet decided on the exact remedies for 
the troubles with the oxygen tank, let 
alone put them into production ; it is 
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considering removing the offendihijt 
thermostats and fans altogether, for 
example, Tlicn there will have to be 0 
tightening up of all the' lines qf ^respon¬ 
sibility between Nasa and ila suppliers. 
Earlier this year Dr Paine Congress 
that it would not be posable to launch 
men safely from the Kennec^ Space 
Centre at the rate of only one ffiglit a 
year. Yet he will be hard-pressed' to get 
the second launch of 1970. off the ground 
Ijiefoie the year ends. Mcii^c at the Capt' 
will not llfi helped by tW hiatus nor by 
the public admission that the technicians 
there contrahlted to the damaging of xhv 
ser\'ice module. ..v , • ■ 


Stopper fbtbil 

Oil and beaches do not uiix--or |it least 
they should not. President Nixon Is being 
applauded for some steps that he has 
taken to keep them apart, although his 
critics think he should have gone farther. 
Looking the gift horse in the mouth is 
Santa Barbara, on the Californian coast, 
where oil escaped 4ait year from under¬ 
water wells drillfid on odeap tracts leased 
from the federal government, killing 
much marine life, dirtying the lieache.s 
and incensing the local population. 
Pumping must continue at-three of these 
wells to release the pressure which 
might cause another spiU. But last week 
Mr Nixon asked Congress to cancel 20 
other federal leases and to create, instead, 
a federal marine saiwituary. With the 
existing state one, this would extend along 
]8 inile.s of coast,and 20 miles out to sea, 
to Santa Cruz Island. 

'Fhe companies are not likely to qbject. 
No oil lias been discovered on j, the 20 
leases and they have a y^ar to 
pensation from the federal courts. This 
is likely to be more than the $178 million 
which they paid for the tracts since they 
have invested money in drilling wells. 
But many Santa Bariiarans complain that 
the President’s bill will impose no limits 
on drilling nearby—30 more federal 
lea.ses have been sold—and that there 
could be a recurrence of the tragedy. 

Mr Nixon has also asked the Senate to 
ratify two new international conventions, 
and an amendment to an old one, to 
minimise the danger of pollution from oil 
tankers. One convention would empower 
countries to take preventive action against 
vessels on the high .seas if pollution 
seemed imminent (this would have made 
itiunnecessary for Britain to delay for a 
week before setting the Tartly Canyon on 
fire), Another .would impose strict civil 
liability upon offending ve.ssels and their 
owners, while the amendment to a 1934 
convention would prohibit the intentional 
discharge of oil or oily wastes within 50 
miles of the coast. Congress is also being 
asked to provide better supervision for 
harbours and inland waters; four*fiftbs of 
the tanker collisions in the past decade 
have taken place near ports. 
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DREDGING FOR LLOYD GEORGE'S SOUL 


Thic Political Diaries of C* P. Scott, 
igi1-1928 

Edited by Trevor Wilson. 

Collins, 509 pages. 70s, 



Scott of the Guardian 


Charles Prestwick Scott was born in 1846 
and died in 1932. He edited the 
Manchester Guardian from 1872 to 1929. 
He was given the job by his cousin, J. E. 
Tavlor; on Taylor's death in 1905 Scott 
bought the paper. He had made it into 
the most famous organ of Cladstonian 
Liberalism. He was intimate and 
influential in the highest Liberal circles. 
He was actually a Liberal MP from 1895 
to 1905. His line was to support home 
rule for Ireltind, resist imperialism, 
support welfare legislation, and resist 
(irey's foreign policy. 

Scott’s editorship corresponded with 
the greatness and decline of Liberalism 
from the heights of Gladstone’s first 
administration to the depths of disunion 
and degradation in the feuds between 
Asquith and Lloyd George and their 
factions. These diaries cover the latter 
and sadder period of this process: the last 
Liberal government had just lost its 
comfortable majority in igio and now 
depended on the Irish, who imposed the 
implementation of Horne Rule as the 
price of further office; Agadir in 1911 
.signalled the end of the world in which 
Cladstonian assumptions about Britain’s 
international role could be sustained with 
any confidence. Henceforward nothing 
happened to Liberalism which wa.s not 
more or less disastrous. 

The essence of Scott’s political efforts 
was to sustain the morale of Liberalism 
and to fill the gap left by Gladstone’s 
departure with a comparable source 
authority and inspiration. Harcourt and 


Rosebery had cancelled one another out. 
Morley was hopeless. Asquith was 
impossible because he was a Liberal 
imperialist. By a process of elimination he 
fixed his hope.s on Lloyd George. He 
wanted Lloyd George, in other words, to 
embody tlte highest expression of morality 
in politics^ He became the keeper of 
LloVd George’s conscience. It was rather 
like Don Quixote playing Sancho Panza 
to Sancho Panza. H. W. Massingham of 
The Nation remarked sadly: ‘To me there 
are few spectacles jnore melancholy than 
that of dear old C. P. Scott drearily 
dredging in a foul pond for the soul of 
LI. G.” 

Professor Wilson wrote a book some 
years ago called “The Downfall of the 
Liberal Party “ in which he interpreted 
the Liberal fall as a contingent rather 
than an inevitable occurrence, stressing 
the shattering impact of the 1914 to 1918 
war. This diary is neither here nor there 
as far as the plausibility of this inter¬ 
pretation is ioncerned. Scott naturally 
assumed a great and constructive future 
for Liberalism and naturally assumed 
that the key to the future lay in the 
availability of the right men at the right 
time. But somehow the men and times 
never coincided. On the whole, the 
impression the evidence here leaves is 
that a party depending on Lloyd George 
to replace Glad.stane was a party doomed. 
Poor Scott was even reduced to wrestling 
with Lloyd George’s soul on so funda¬ 
mental an i.s.sue as free trade. An entry 
for January, 1917, reads 

Free Trade.. Topic turned up several times 
in course of conversation. I told him it 
would be a serious matter if he abandoned 
it and would make an effective bar between 
him and the Liberal party of the future. 
He retorted that Free Trade had already 
been abandoned. ... At the same time 
declared that, as he had often told me, he 
was determined to remain a Laberal and 
would not follow Ghamberlain's example. 
The old hidc^bound Liberaliam was played 
out; the Newcastle programme [of 1891] 
had been realised. The ta& now was to 
build up the country. He held to all the 
essential .principles of Lfberalism and was 
most anxious to avoid a split in the party. 

. . . When I said that if he wished to avoid 
a split he must Stick to Free Trade he 
mocked at this, evidently regarding Free 
Trade as part of the played-out programme 
of hidc-bwnd Liberahsm. . . . 

Lloyd George w&s ill fsict a deifionidc 
figure; a man destined to smash parties 
and lead crusades away from orthodoxy. 
Scott wanted ;^ get batk^ to n<^r ^1 
times’ His mistake Hwit to wrfle oflF 


Asquith. Asquith’s iiicompetence at run* 
ning the vyar in fact the best possible 
testimonial of his worthiness to lead the 
Liberal party. 

FISHER'S NAVY 

From die pceadiiought to So^- How: 

Volume V, Victory and Afiertnath, 

By Arthur J. Marder. 

Oxford University Press. 439 pages, 75s. 

It is not flattery to say that with this, 
the fifth volume. Professor Marder brings 
his history of the Royal Navy in the 
Fisher era between 190$ and 1919 to a 
triumphant conpliision. Typically this 
volume ends not with the scuttling of the 
German fleet at Scapa Flow but with a 
detailed and critical bibliography for all 
five volumes and a long retrospective 
chapter asse.ssing the reasons for the 
navy’s achievements and failures in the 
last years of the age of the battleship, 

There is not a single important naval 
document or comment of this period, one 
suspects, that Professor Marder has failed 
to examine and to fix its relationship to 
all the other pieces of evidence. To his 
inquisitiveness. Professor Marder adds a 
love of his subject, an analytical turn of 
mind and a firm but easy-flowing power 
of narration. In the course of this his* 
tory, these qualities have produced among 
other excellences the best and most 
definitive account of the battle of 
Jutland and of the controversy which 
preceded the introductjpn of convoys in 
1917. The fifth volume is, inevitably, 
quieter. The great naval climaxes are 
over. Jellicoe has gone and there is the 
interregnum of Wemyss before Beatty 
comes to the Admiralty. It was a grey 
time, lit only for a moment by the Zee- 
brugge raid. There was no Trafalgar 
for the navy that Fisher created, but 
nevertheless it scored a different, less 
dramatic ^victory: keeping the seas open 
for the allies.. 

Professor Marder is never sparing of' 
judgment on men and events. He appears, 
indeed, to live on the most intimate terms 
•with them and is able to communicate 
that fair-minded but critical intimacy to 
his readers, lia has produced a 
an iiidUpensatde piece paval flliftlory : 
that will influence all tho|e that ^fame 
after k. jjjmstiiriokl but hot cohoep* 
tual, terms Murder may well loom, like, 
some Dreadnought in the grey mists of 
the North Sea, as large as ^ahan. > 
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ifpfKoiplAiousIy treated fa^y hU eountrynieh ; 
sp reiilient that he has sui^'^ved the then 
he helped to make famous-^among Uieiii 
Eliot, Joyce atid Hemingway. He is a 
p)et whose major work ni^t readers End 
impenetrable, but wholef^ : ^nd 

satiric gifts excite profound admiration ; 
a ccitic of f^etry who hot only acted as 
midwife to *‘Tiie Waste Land/' but 
helped Yeats (a considerably older and 
already established poet) to discard hii 
languorous cadences in favour of a 
sinewy style. Hemingway in 1925 wrote of 

Pound the major poet devoting, say, onc- 
^fih of hi* time to poetry. With the rest 
he Cries to advance the fortunes, both 
material and artistic, of his friends. He 
defends them when they are attacked, he 

S ets them into magasines and out of jail, 
te. kmns them money. He sells their pictures. 
He arranges concerts for them. ... He 
advances them hospital expenses and dis¬ 
suades them from sukide. And in. the end 
a few of them refrain from knifing him at 
the first opportunity. 

For of course Found wa.s a difficult 
man, extremely touchy and apt to be 
dictatorial. There must always have been 
something unbalanced in his nature, 
which impelled him to respond so 
fanatically to Fascism. Pound's intuitive 
powers made him a marvellous judge of 
literature, past or present, but when con¬ 
fronted with political issuer he was, as 
Wyndham Lewis put il>, “ a kind of 
revolutionary simpleton.'* He was credu¬ 
lous and iinpatient to the p<iint of reck¬ 
lessness. Eventually the plea that he was 
out of his mind—advanced to save him 
from being executed for bis anti- 
American wartime broadcasts—^was not 
so very far off the mark. But that he 
should have been confined for over 
twelve years in an asylum for the 
criminaHy insane doe^ not liear thinking 
about. 

It was during this period that Mr 
Stock became acquainted with -Ezra 
FViund. Since 195;^ he has been in touch 
with the poet and his family, and has had 
access to his papers. He has published a 
substantial book on Reading the 
Cantos'* and was clearly a very suitable 
person to be conimis.sioiied to write 
Pound's bii>graphy. But the old man is 



.still alive, back in Rapallo, npt yet ready 
to be embalmed. The consciousness of 
this has made Mr Stock discreet in deal¬ 
ing with Pound*s private life, but it 
has not prevented him from ending this 
massive and conscientious chronicle on a 
wholly elegiac note. One day perhaps 
somelmy will write a biography of Ezra 
Pound that brings him to life m a way 
that this one does not. But this hypo¬ 
thetical biographer will surely be grateful 
to Mr Stock for what he has so patiendy. 
assembled and organised. 


SIGHT AND SMELL 

llie Vktoiiaii Underworld 
By Kellow Chesney. 

Maurice Temple Smith, 39B pages, illus¬ 
trated. 60s. 

The fashionable emphasis today, .so far 
as the greatest of all Victorian novelists 
is concerned, is on the dark, obverse side 
of his genui.s; on the fascination crime 
had for him, on the shady, murky corners 
of the broad social canvas on which he 
worked. Mr Kellow Chesney does not call 
his book The Dicken.sian Underworld,’* 
for he is concerned with fact not fiction, 
but he might well have done so. That is 
both a tribute to the creative spirit and 
an indication of how documentary figures 
and imaginative fancy tend to overlap 
and how blurred the distinctions between 
them can be. 'lb look at, “ The Victorian 
Underworld ” is not reas.suring. It has 
the air and the proportions, big pages 
and large print, that somehow suggest a 
book put together for no particular 
reason. In this itistance, however, 
appearances are deceitful. A lot of work 
and reading has obviously been involved. 

Mr Chesney, a .sure-footed guide, darts 
in and out of the “Rookeries,** those 
citadels of crime, poverty and squalor 
wliere thousands upon thousands the 
urban papulation lived out their fantastic 
lives scattering, as it were, passwords 
of .slang on his way. What with 

gonophs,’* “ inacers,** “ shafulmen,’* 
“cracksmen*’ and “fences,** “The Vic¬ 
torian Underworld *' reads at times like a 
phrasebook spelling out the language and 
customs of people whb, at a superficial 
glance, seem infinitely remote. But 
although Mr Chesney is dealing with 
types, human beings 'will keep breaking 
in—human beings caught up in a maze of 
filth and degradation, to whom the 
winning of a day's sustenance was a 
major enterprise in which changes are 
rung on a variety of fonns of deceit, 
fraud, intimidation, begging, forgery, pro¬ 
stitution and a good deal more. 

His book suggests a collalioration 
between Mgyhew, tP whose “London 
Poor '* he generuu.sly acknowledges his 
debt, and Fagin, and is none the worse 
for that. Gustave Doxy's illustrations look 
after the sight of tlie scene ; it is a 
triumph that the text should give such 
a strong impression of the stench. The 
wonder is that any child .survived io 
grpvf up. 
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Vlctoriamt ; pfekan* and Diamit 

Dtttati^lMkilk tbe centenary of the 
(kath trf <!%ams Dickens has produced 
no critibti or revaluation of 

his genius con^ambli^ ^y, to that which 
wia made of Cdnrad't work on the cen¬ 
tenary of his bixth in 1957. Then, Conrad 
was moxt finnly and accurately placed 
within the literary canon. Nnw, Didkens 
has simply been the subject of what caxl 
be described only as literary appreciation. 
Perhaps he had already been written about 
too much. Perhap, too, after all the 
eaClier attention given to his later novels 
and his symbolism, the critics have really 
nothing new to say but to express once 
again their own individual responses to 
his extraordinary, elusive power. Or is it 
that Dickens is a great mountain of a 
novelist, .so high, so tattered and so badly 
flawed as to be impossible for critics of 
the second rank to climb ? 

The World of Charlei Dickens by Angus 
Wilson (Seeker and Warburg, 60s) is on 
all counts the most satisfying and most 
attractive, combining a detailed and per¬ 
ceptive account of Dickens's life with an 
illuminating commentary on his novels. 
This book is sumptuously pxoduced and 
iillustrated. It will be xviread long after the 
centenary has faded from memory. It is 
worthy of the occasion. 

The Inimitable Dickens by A. £. Dyson 
(Macmillan, 70s) does not range so 
freely—or so easily. Mr Dyson subjects 
each of the major novels from “ The Old 
Curiosity Shop ** to “ Edwin Dtood “ to 
a detailed examination, .righrly, for 
example, drawing attention to the 
influence of Christian ethics on Dickens's 
moral imperativet. This is a book that 
attempts to communicate one critic's own 
pleasure in Dickens. It is none the worst 
for that. But Mr Dyacm*s enthusiasm is 
sometimes a little excessive. For him, 
Dickens can do little wrong. This is mildly 
ixritating, for, with all his genius, Dickens 
is the greatest tinner of all die great 
Engiith novditts. , 

Continued on pdge 67 
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Security Pacific Bank became one of the ten largest in the ^ 

States because of its reputation for creative solutions to 
corporate financial problems. Now we can offer this same 
creativity to multinational companies in Europe. V —^ 

Through our London branch we can arrange Euro-currency loans tailored / 
to almost any requirement. And we can help with advice apd information. ( 

In short, we^d like to think we could come up with a solution to your problem S 
while others are coming up with excuses. x. 


H SECURITY PACIFIC BANK 


' We didn’t make our name by hulking excises. 


In Europe contact: Mr. Robert E. McCart|gr at XSl^liisbuiy CliitM Lon^ E.C.2. PhQneOl-288 6211. 

In CaUfomia contact: Mr. Michel Setlak at 6 IOS 0 . Broadway, 1^Phone (218) 820-6118. In New York contact 
Mr. Harvey Fleetwo^ at Security Paci 8 c International BMkp EhTO Park Ananue, Suite 1915, Mew York, N.Y. Phone.(212) 661-8480. 
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Fletcher's lightweight printings 
are increasingly selected as 
the suitable medium for web 
offset printing. Lack of bulk 
does not mean loss of 
presentation, for Fletcher s 
printings have the quality to 
enhance web offset printing 
as well as that of letterpress 
and photogravure. 

In addition Fletcher Printings 
make possible significant 
savings in postal charges— 
a useful contribution in 
countering rising costs and 
possible future postal 
increases. 

Further information and 
samples of our range of 
lightweight printings will be 
forwarded on request. 


The series of 28 -page illustrated booklets looks at some current world 
problems, isolating the real issues and giving indispensable background 
information so easily lost sight of. The booklets are illustrated with 
maps, charts and photographs wherever appropriate and give some 
basic statistics. There is also a short bibliography. 

The Brief Book box The first fifteen titles are packaged in an attractive 
black slip-case (see illustration), printed In two colours. The booklets 
cover the following topics .-Vietnam. Europe, devaluation, communica¬ 
tions. race relations. China. Canada, gold, road safety, trade unions, 
technological forecasting, life ossurance. taxation, communism, and 
the Middle East. A numbei of the earlier titles have been revised and 
up-dated. Further titles are listed in the coupon. 

RatM fir>olu'dinQ potlM«): Th« Briel Book box, inland ond ourfoce mill 46 /- 
"?f!!!.l ^ (Us 6 ). sTnglo title.. 4 /- each, airmail 6 /- ( 78 c) 

Please send me The Economist Brio! Book box (Briefs 1 to 15) □ 

Also send me the following booklets;- 

Brief 16: Student revolt - Brief 20; Idooloelos (April) - 

Brief 1 7: Tlio Common Morkot - Briof 21; Tho fflanifltmtnt 

Brief 18: Prifons -- OeP lMay) - 


Briof 18: Prioons 
Brief 18: Ediicotion (April) 


end the next 6 booklati 


fletcher 


ROBERT FLETCHenei SON LTD. _ 


I enclose a cheque /postal order for: 

(please enclose paypient) _____ 

Tbo Publications Ooportmont, The Econamiat 25 St.Jamas't Straat. 
LanikinSWI Talaphana 01-930 6165 Talax 20344 








We struck so^ at3,400 fieet 


And an all-time record it was too. with water. Specialised Cementation building. Schools. Libraries. Roads. 

When Che Potash Company of techniques like ground freezing and Offices. Bridges. Harbours. Dams. Flats. 

America went digging at Patience Lake, grouting made it possible. Aiiyt{iiiig you care to name. 

Saskatchewan, for potash—a major raw But the coiiq>lete Cementation story And anywhere, 

material in soap manufacture—^they goes even deeper. Maybe Cementation can help pn one 

gave Cementation the job of sinking We*re experts at all kinds of of your projects. Give us a call. Details 

the shaft. engineering under the ground. Mining. we promise. And no soft-soap. 

Afui just two years from mobilisation, Jbcploration. Site investigation. Drilling, 
we striick the potash at 3,400 ft. Vibroflotation; Dttphragm wallixig. 

That iU-time record was established Piling. Pipe jackihg. Auger boring._____ 

through some of the most difficult strata Chemical grouting. The Cemehtadon Company Limited, 

we*d ever met. It included the notorious And they^re only our hidden assets. Cementation House, Mitdiam Road, 

Blairmore Formation, loose and heavy Above tfcw gro^ we’re busy Croydon, Surrey (oz-684 6955) 

Cmentatioh makes the eat^ d ffi place to build on 


Cementation 



UK deep blue sea 
is at burdocks. 


in Saint John, New Brunswick, there’s 
everything you need to transport anything, 
from a tiny bolt to an entire plant assembly. 
And thanks to containerized shipping, 
goods stay protected from shipping point to 
destination. 

All these facilities work year-round. 

But just because we’ve got some great 
shipping facilities doesn't mean we're satisfied. 
Now, we're planning a giant deep water 
superport near Saint John . . . Right on 


shipping lanes that teod to major 
world markets. 

In addition to modern tronsportation fodlities. 
New Brunswick has great natural resources and 
ample electrical power for secondary 
manufacturers. Plus, a reodily-trained 
work force. 

All this is supported by aggressive social 
and economic development policies and federal 
incentives for manufacturers. 

New Brunswick. Canada's, Action Province. 

If you think our ports are something—^wait 
till you step ashore. 

write to: 

The Hon. H. H. Williamson, Minister, 

Department of Economic Growth, 

Fredericton, N.B. 


Tg Jf 










New Brunswick/Canada 













FOffuivi-a 

A Givaudan briefing published in association with U.K. Press Gazette 


GIVAUDAN UNSURMSSEO IN 
PERFUMERY RESEARCH 


CONNOISSEURS in the trade acknow¬ 
ledge that Givaudan is unsurpaswd in 
fundamental perfumery research. Indeed, 
they buy la^ quantities of Givaudan’s 
aroma chemi^ls for their own composi¬ 
tions. And thqy usually have close at hand 
the trade*s “bible**. The Givaudan Ind^ 
which records the notable progress made 
in the 6eld of perfbme chen^tiy, present¬ 
ing. in five languages, practical techni¬ 
cal information on the properties, use and 
analysis of all the important aroma dieini- 
cals used in perfbmery. 

The imp^ of modem chemistry upon 
perfumery is considerable. Over two-thirds 
of the materials now used in the industry 
are man-made. Virtually all of Nature's 
floral odours are reproducible, and so are 
the famous 'animal* notes—civet, amber- 


In conjunction with 
• liquid got chromo- 
tography unit, this 
maoi opoetromotor ot 
Givtudon'c Icboni- 
tariot In Swittorlond 
it a valuable tool In 
aynthotic obamiatry 
and holpa to iaolato 
and analyse conati- 
.. tuanta and trace 
eomponenta in 
natural oils. 



gris, musk and castoreum. 

Givaudan has the capability to reproduce pany*s creative i]^umer8 may have addi- 

with new chemicals .many of the odour tioo^ and ejEclusive nuances with tNdiidi to 

notes found in Nature without the disad- experiment. A perfumer is inflnit^ con- 

vantages some of the naturals have, such as cerned with 'shading* and 'roundhtg* the 

price fluctuation and availability. An primary odour notes be decides upon when 

example of this is Sandela (g), Givaudan*s creating a perfume. The more he is able to 

substitute for the very expensive sandal- do this, the moie exdtmgly subtle his 

wood oil. *Bmg a polycydic alcdiol, compositions become. He is greatly en- 

Sandda ^ is of definite composition and couiaged by the knovdGd|e that research 

is therefore a much better fixative than the may bring to light an entirely new odour 

natural oil. note. When it does so, he will not concern 

Some exceedingly pleasant fragrances— himself with the modification and improve 

lilac and lily of foe valley, for example— meot of existing themes. Splendidly origi- 

are not available as essential oils. Nature nal effects will be possible and all his skill 

declines to yield them, but researdi chem- will be devoted to achieving them. In¬ 
lets and creative perfomers have for some corporating unique odour notes in a com- 

fone now been able to reproduce them. position provides the supreme excitement 

But foe main task of Givaudaa*s re- in modem perfumery, 
sedcch team is the discovery of completely Givaudan's new Ftagranoe Cbntre at 
new aromatic materials, so that the com- Geneva has a group of laboratories whidi 


jasmin-the perfumers 'Jewel' 

JASMINhthegwfiMncr’s>irsr. Sowemia- 

Sr Sie amSEir live laSwftiMnr* Hndreds ef 




co-ordinate research and creative perfli- 
mety. The experts in these labomto r iei 
perfumers, chemists and techtiidans---aisesi 
foe quality and foe. usefldness dl new 
nvitenals resulting from dtemical reseaidL 
Their task is to see that foere is no dday in 
Givaudan’s customers benefiting from 
mi^orbreakthroui^ and discoveries. They 
have superb facilities and are determined to 
safeguard Givaudan’s worid lead. 

An original 
‘green’ note 

GIVAUDAN’S Verdyl Acetate (g) has more 
than lived up to its expectgtions, becomiiy 
an integral part of many p^ume composi¬ 
tions and revealing quahties that open up 
new areas of application. 

Not a compound, hut a straight product 
of chemical synthesis, Verdyl Acetate 4D ie 
an* original green note possessing also a 
woody-type odour, sweetness and a floral 
oharactenstic. With all these intriguing 
nuances, it is being used increasiiigly in 
- cosmetic creams, shampoos and various 
powders. It has also been found most suit¬ 
able for use in aerosol products. 

Man*made and cooqilelely irnnMiiie frm 
indefinite maiketing frKters, its versatlUly 
and guatanleed low cost have made h an 
MtnKtive iiwindKiiU for soap and deterpent 
perflmies. IhbhsfolaninqxMliBtmailcet, 
but Verdyl Aceuie 9 has now fldfiQed its 
promise m dD areas of perfrnnsiy, graduar 
tfog wifo fliibdiss honom aa^ 





The scents of fragrance products and related cosmetics and toiletries should ideally be 
complementary, if they are to be used at the same time.' 


Fragrance as a sales theme 


SUCCESSFUL cosmetic manufacturers are well aware that there must be no battle for odour 
supremacy among products in any particular line. They know that complementary odours will 
enhance and 'Tound^' the overall fragrance effect, and that any one item in the line will 
promote the purchase of the other items. 

Perfuming an entire line calls for creative perfumery skill of the highest order. There will be 
several different base odours and several different formulae to take into account. The perfumer 
must also keep in mind that the olfactory impressions received from different products are not 
necessarily the same—indeed, the reasons for perfuming individual products are not always the 
same. Working with unscented samples or facsimiles of the various products in the line, the 
perfumer can determine the different base odours and formulae. He can then proceed to 
re-balance the perfume accordingly. But even in this realm, both predictable and unforeseen 
complications are numerous. If one item is to be aerosol-dispensed, for example, it may be 
necessary to modify the perfume composition so that it may compatible not only with the 
formulation of the product but also its propellant. Some kinds of plastic containers also 
present a special prc^em and permeation rates must be studied. 

To perfume an entire line means consideration of virtually every part of the body from head 
to foot. Regardless of what re-balancing and alterations are made in the perfume, the final 
products must each be identifiable with the basic fragrance theme and must be able to stand 
by themselves as representatives of that theme. This is what modern perfumery is all about 
and the kind of challenge which Givaudan enjoys. Fragrance is fully recognised today as a 
sales theme. 


Adding fragrance to 
aerosol deodorants 

ADDING a fragrance to aerosol deodorants 
serves two distinctly different functions. Firstly, 
some of the basic ingredients used in formulating 
the deodorant and anti-perspirant products may 
have unpleasant odours which the perfume com¬ 
position must be capable of masking. Secondly, 
and of far greater importance, is the aesthetic role 
that fragrance plays. The perfume adds a new 
dimension to the sales appeal of the product, and 
its acceptability by the consumer is an assurance 
of repeat sales. 

As in the case of conventionally-packagied deo¬ 
dorants and anti-perspirants, the perfumer must 
consider the pH of the product as well as any 
characteristics of the active ingredients which 
might cause perfuming difficultly. The aerosol 
adds to his problems, since he must assess the 
compatibility of the various individual product 
constituents with the propellafits and the other 
components of the aerosol container. Moreover, 
he must evaluate the solubility of the formulation 
ih the prppellant or combination of propellants 
hahi| iimkI* and avoid the use of materials which 
ndfht cause sensitising effects. This is quite 
essential since the fine spray and particle sue may 



cause a reaction from a product that is normally 
non-sensitizing when used in a conventionally- 
packaged product. 

Givaudan*s perfumers have had much experience 
in the devel<»ment of fragrances for aerosol 
application. Their creations ate designed for the 
job and are tested and evaluated in the epm- 
p«||w*$ own ultra-modbrn aerosbl li^raiot^cs. 

. Ifetides perfiimery khpw4iow, Oiwdah offers 
Hs Ihmus Q-n (Hexa%li^phene)%r deodor- 
ents to inhibit the odour^ausing bacteria in 
perspiration. j 


THE Bll 

A RENOWNED perfume is a living thing 
born out of the imagination and vision ofl 
supreme artist. He has given it his heart 
and mind: made it endearing, agdess and 
of universal appeal. 

If a perfumer can create one great haute 
couture perfume in his lifetime, that will be 
his greatest pleasure; but there will un¬ 
doubtedly be other considerable achiev^ 
ments which will ^ve him almost equal 
satisfaction. Knowing that one of his 
perfumes has been selected for an impon- 
ant cosmetic, toiletry or household product 
brgnd is also very rewarding, because this 
will indicate that he has successfully in¬ 
terpreted the needs of the market. 

Today’s perfumer does not work at a 
leisurely pace. He is an artist in a very 
competitive business and must think and 
act in a sparkling, disciplined way. Givau¬ 
dan considers that to compose he must 
have a room of his own in which to plan 
and study, as well as a laboratory where 
he may experiment with the perfumery 
materials which his imagination inspires 
him to use. But, at the same time, the 
company insists that he does not work in 
isolation. He has, in fact, several skilled 
assistants to handle the many and varied 
tests which creative perfbmery now de¬ 
mands. He is a composer and by means of 
these tests and experiments, which he 
supervises, his compositions are orchestra¬ 
ted. Clearly, it is not good sense to create 
a great perfume and leave its potential to 
chance. It must be ‘scored’ precisely to 
the customer’s requirements. It must, 
under all conditions, suit the product or 
product range for which it is intended. 

But although there is a great deal of 
activity surrounding it, the birth of a 
perfume cannot be hurried. Odours change 
as the ingredients blend together and time 
must be allowed at various stages for these 
changes to occur. When the perfumer is 
satisfied that he has a fully rounded per¬ 
fume possessing individuality and distinc¬ 
tion, he will incorporate it in the product 
for which it has been composed to make 
quite sure it will retain its character and be 
unaffected by the product’s basic formula¬ 
tion. Often adjustments and long and 
painstaking experiments are still called for. 
The perfumer and his team of specialists 
cannot rest content until the perfume meets 
all the requirements of the customer’s 
brief. 

Givaudan’s strength lies in the thorou^- 
ness of its preparatory work. Its pre-testing 


Special! 


GIVAUDAN oflfcn citrth* 
the following selection of bases sndpartica^ 
draw^ their attention to Base 

I HMtand, nwd« Iwtn newly 
eubstMwesrBw • very modcmclMWc'? ” J 

'4l! cm be lueit by. itMdf at ***‘*J^ 
eraetion of faniaw notes to give « ">*"*■ 
(ouch and originebty. 
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Givaudan has an international team 
of 50 perfumers engaged on creative 
work, ensuring that it will continue 
always to be a world leader in 
perfumery. 

of new perfumes on a national and inter¬ 
national basis, both inside and outside the 
laboratory, has been brought to a fine art. 
The sixteen Givaudan companies strategi¬ 
cally placed across the globe act as one 
creative force, interchanging ideas, assess¬ 
ing new perfumery macerials and perfumes, 
collecting and analysing product marketing 
information. Each has the world picture, 
as well as that relevant to the countries in 
which it operates. 

Thus Givaudan anticipates many of the 
requests it receives. Manufacturers propo¬ 
sing to introduce new or improved house¬ 
hold or beauty products generally find that 
the perfumes they want are immediately 
available, though possibly requiring some 
slight modification to suit particular mar¬ 
keting concepts. Whichever fragrance 
they choose is, of course, made theirs 
exclusively, if they so wish. 


Beauty begins 
at the top 

THROUGHOUT history men and women have 
sought ways to make their hahr more attraedve. 
Nero used to s|irhikle his hiUr with gold dust, and 
gold and silver powdering of the hair was quite 
popular among the wsaldur even during the nine- 
temith century. In the I8U1 century, macassar oil 
and bear’s grease found lEavour. 

Today, there Is a mdeh wider choice of hair- 
groomhig aids. Shampoos, aerosol sprays, geb, 
creams, lotions, brilHantines, pomades, tonics, 
straighteners, conditioners, wave sets, rinses, and 
so on, all require perfume, and Indeed find it an 
important factor in their snies nppeiL When 
creating n fragmnee for a hair preparation, the 
perfumer must keep in mind the fact that the hair 
will retain a perftime for a much longer time than 
the skin does. He will also be aware that the 
fragraoce should not overpower the perfume or 
cologne vrhich may be worn. 

Glvnndna bus mnde n special stady of this market 
aod is dally creattag new peifinnes whidb snlt It or 
which it brileves could set a new pace or trend. 


Bs for men's toiletries 


l^ysonla R An orimnal, elegant, well-fixed 
•lightly animal note with a masculine character, 
specially suitable for luxury toilet waters and 
shave lotions. 

powerful, tenacious speciality with a 
slightly animat character. It offers 
efl^s and b ideal as a starting ppipt 
creation of an entirely new fragrance for 


Tabac 228 A modem and original tobacco- 
theme creation with a woody tohality. 

Zhmla Base 24 is a base with a most interesting 
and intriguing woody, fruity, amber note. 

odou^^tban 

is suitable for iuxuiy peifumb and cin be 
blended with allfoiitasy notes, fiml as welt da, 
masouHne. 


fragrances 

IT will perhaps be a few years yet before 
most modem men have on their dressing 
tables the cold cream, briUiantine, somoitea 
mouth waters, lip salve, fragrant powders 
and liquids and powdered wig of the 
fashionable males of yesteryear, bttt their 
resistance is definitely weakening. 

Not only are they now using fragranoe 
products openly but also they are boldly^ 
going beyond the afrer-shave and personal 
deodorant product areas. They are trying 
hair sprays, hair colourants and various 
skin care products. 

A man in this mood finds himself ac¬ 
quiring much more sophisticated fragrance 
preferences. He starts to appreciate what 
fragranoe can do for him. He Ippks for 
body lotions with smdls which are subtle 
and different and identify with fais per¬ 
sonality. He is then in the area of fanta^ 
fragrances—elegant creationspf the master 
l^riumers. All the evidence points to his 
liking this area, and he may soon be 
spending as much on cosmetics and toilet¬ 
ries as a woman does. 

Givaudan*s perfumers have created some 
ve^ fine fantasy fragrances for men’s 
toiletries and cosmetics and would be 
pleased to send samples to manufacturers 
who are interested. 


SPRINKLE 

COLOGNES 

"Sprinkle Cologne” is a name which 
has been coined in the United States for 
body lotions with fragrances reminiscent 
of summer: woody, forest-Uke fragrances 
with hints of fern, pine, moss and water 
lily; blfflds of florals sudi as jasmin, rose, 
lilac, carnation and lavender. They are an 
inexpensive "after bath luxunr”, hastening 
the eya^Matkm of moisture from the skin 
and prolonging the feding of frediaess 
and cleanliness. Like other colognes, they 
are dedgned to be used literaUy and then 
reasonable price makes this pt^ble. 

Distinctive and original, their formula¬ 
tion requires a knowledge of consumer 
^efetences plus the teduiical know-how 
and nrtistic flair necessary in the oeation 
of a sophisticated ftn^moe. Oivaudan's 
perfumers have already created a number 
of blends with the UAt, nftediii« quali^ 
whkh is sot^and may are always pleased 
to compose a ftayrence ^edally to suit a 
particular marketmt 





MISCELLANY 


Partfor ttfi 


ii ccedted wUh Um MMnanc. 

M of M^: Cor tUi lat thoN put who 
^ to UiM^; uO, in B-Ktab, muk it 
irCnad to m “tlw noUcit of >11 p tt ftim t t* ’. 

Nowadtjn, it fa nguded mon h a par* 
fiuBftty iWitfiHil jni *aitfniAl* aotih-lhtii at a 
paMiiifliomiitfit. Itiimportaiicetotlia 
panuM is iti aiMaty. tenacity and dtfbsibi- 
Uty. Mtta:aadM**m**toB(niaumtaduadi 
to amllaa tlia diflteant imtaa^f evipeiatkm of 
tha iotal and other ingrsdtati WhlGh make 
op a ttarfhoie. 

Bmm the advancement of organk chein^^ 
nniak wu’derived from the musk dee^ and tins 
imaB animal, to be found in Tibet, China and 
tmioiindlni aieai, was CrnittS eatinction. Oi- 
vaadan was a ptoneer in the developiiient and 
production of mthetic musks—Moskcoe, 
Muak Ubeie^ Thibetolide and Venalide 
among others—and these have won wide ac¬ 
claim m the perfrmiery world. Technical date 
on these materials is freely available from 
Oivaiidan if required. 

6os4 scent and good tasto 

The perfriming of lipstick, the ‘Ihdlapen- 
saUe'* cosmetic, calls for dose oo-opeimticm 
between the pernimer and the flavour chemist, 
ataiee a lipstick, unlike other cosmettes, must 


FRAieainAiMCE FORUM-e 


Hair-raising 

experience 

THE illustration shows the Marie 
Antohiette OHflhie: haiiHfaesshtg 
time about 75 hours! It proves 
that wipi and hair pieoes ate 
nothing new. Some histariiiis 


others pdbtt out that he probtbly 
picked up the custom whfls in 
exile in France. Louis XIV, when 
faced with baldness, took to weii^ 
iira enofmous wigs, powderad 
white in keeping with ms aavaa- 
dttg years. In the 17th oafluiy, 
English Judges wore white wip te 

GOUft and other Wnoitahmoii III 

Society followed suit. They even 
had a special room in their town 
house where wigs could he pow¬ 
dered. Reportedly, a couple of 
pounds of flour a week were 
required for each wig! Thus it 
would seem that the ^‘Powder 
Room** was originally man's 
domain. 



have a peasant teste as well as a pleasant 
smdl* And it is important that a proper 
b a l a nc e is achieved, so that neither aspect b 
over-emphasiaed. 

Until quite recently a light scent with a sweet 
frtthyCavour was preferred. Floral notes, such 
as jasmin, rose and orange flower have also been 
pcgmhur, and so have Iwt spicy fragrances. In 
adoftion, diMinctly fruity llpsticks-iieach, 
strawhany and raspberry—have been tri^ but 



now there b a tendency towards exciting, 
modariL more intricate compositions. 

The hpstkk b ptimacilv a vehicle for colours 
—transparent oolourB of late. The peifiimer 
needs to be informed of the selected obtours and 
of die waxes, ofls and fats which will be used, 
since these will have Inherent odours, which he 
must either mask or blend with hb own creation. 
A lipstick is, in fact, a complex mixture, wMch 
must have a smooth surface free from dis- 
colofition or other imperfections. Itssuifoce 
colour should match, as dosely as possible, that 
which will appear on the lips, and the stick 
should be steble throughout its shelf-life. There 
should be no drying of the stick nor should the 
odour dunaB. Moreover, its melting point 
should be hi^ enough so that it will not 
become too soft duihm the summer months, 
and in cold weether it should not harden to the 
extent of making applicetion diflfoult. The 
colour must be reasonably peraianent, yet 
easy to remove. Finally, and of major inqxut- 
ance, the product must be non-toxic and der¬ 
matologically innocuous. 

All these irotors Oivaudan's perfruners and 
cosmetic chembts take into account as a 
matter of everyday routine. 


The decade of tlw bitli 

Beauty writers have proclaimed the seventies 
as the decade of the bath, and Oivaudan b not 
surprised. For some time a number of its 
penumers have, internatiom^, given bath 
products special attoition. Ine result b a 


sdection of nmerb fragrances to ensure that the 
boom b not short-lived. 

The top bath product in terms of growth is 
the bath gel. BubUebath products, including 
foams, milk baths and softeoerB, coDie next and 
not far bdiind are bath oils and tekum powders. 
Probably, bath oib have the greatest potential, 
since the new ones have been foimulatod as 
oonditionefs and a means of combatdng dry 
skin. Thqr have also found favour as sitin 
peifrimes for use not only during but also after 
bathbte* In the United States large stores are 
creating **bath areas*'—sections of shelves devo¬ 
ted solely to bath products. Some retailers have 
decided that the demand justifies bath boutiques 
—separate shops selling only bath products— 
and with sales in the U.S. estimated to be 
running at $250 million per mnnm in thfa 
market area, they are probably right. In the 
U.K. annual sales of bath pr^ucts at retail 
prices are dose on £20 million. 

Although in the context of a bath range, soap 
comes low on the growth ibt, it b undoiibladiy 
still the key product since its relatively modest 
price causes ft to be puidui^ for penonal use, 
whereas, initially, otner bath prodtests are mm 
aften^notbooghtasgifts. Soap, in Ihct, gets 
more frequent repeat sues and enoouiages the 
purchase of other hains in the range. 

- ,P^?®^**wallhreiyof‘sote»ofthafliture’. 
All of iheac soaps have been suldeeied to the 
most stringent tests and many contain a per- 
frimewithexdusivenewiiigremnts. Maifceong 
nm usually oonsult Oivaudan immediatdy 
tounching any new product 
in adikh ftagiinee hit an important rola. 


PRESS ENQUIRIES: 

M. A. Murray-Pearce, 149 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Telephone 01*353 7155/6 Telex 965438 Earlybird Ldn. 

TRADE ENQUIRIES: 

gii ret i n e Oivaudan Argantina 8.A.I.C.. Taleahuano 736-6*F. tuanoa Altaa. 

AuenaHa Olvairfan ^yj LImJtad, 2-4 William 6tmac. F.O. Box 216. Bieekvala^OO. Naw South Walaa. 

e£si; 

Hane Kmib Olwfieiii Umitad. t jSra. Frinea'a Building* F*0. Sox 1321^ Hong Kong. 

tm 1** Obmidan « 0. NcA Via itofini ie. Caaalla Podtala N. 3272, 2012^ Milan. 

Jam Oh m i idsi i ^ VurakMlio Bultdlnp. 11-1 Yumltuoho. t-ohoma. Chlyoda-Ku. Tohyo-IM. 

Iteoocateeail, Aparttjte poataC No. 134M3. Idoxleo-IB O.F. 

"*uIg!!A! oivaudan CoipMlen. 321 Wait44dl tuoat. Haw VOA. N.V. 10083, (TalaahonO: 212 Clreta $-0800). 
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Whm the Managing Director 
mbs shouklers with the tea lady 


It's tiiTW to look aroond. Many 
offices whose limited accommo¬ 
dation is-forcing them into moving 
have been taking a long, hard look 
at what East Kilbride has to offer. 

Here they've fouruf prestige 
office blocks. 

They've found an expanding 
focal staff supply and plentiful 
housing. Proximity to airports and 


shipping centres. 

But at the top of their list they've 
found nuMO than adequate room to 
grow—and grow again. 

That's what is important That 
plus all the benefits acquired from 
living within the proximity of a 
thriving, prosparing new town. 

It's worth fooking in to East 
Kilbride—if you'te looking out for 


more elbow room. Find out more, 
by writing to ... 

George B. Yeung. 

General Manager, 

Beat Kilbride 

Oavelopmant Corporation. 

^ NerfoUt Houao, 

East Kilbride, Seotland. 
Teiophena: 28788 
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oAkgulwo 

aMiHiiiey... 

What does an average capital growth 
of 73.18% suggest to you? 


Certainly not a Unit Trust. Possibly a 
high flying share.Actually 73.18% was the 
average capital growth reported by HMI 
for the period Jan 1 ’89—Mar 1 *70. HMI are 
the world's largest brokers in 
Modern British Stamps. 

Stamps have always shown 
a strong tendency to appreciate 

in value. But until fairly recently the only people 
to benefit from this were private collectors 
who by private study and largely trial and error 
methods taught themselves to buy wisely. 

Now you can use stamps to protect yourself 
against the declining purchasing power 
of money. The expertise and world-wide contacts 
of HMI are yours for the asking. 

How HMI sarvas you. HMI experts assess all 
stamp issues available, negotiate on your 
behalf, and dispatch your portfolio of stamps to 
you within 14 days of receipt of your order. 

This portfolio is then your property to hold or 
sell, to us or any other buyer, as you wish. 

We report to you bi-monthly on the current 
value of your holding. 

No capital gains tax to pay when selling in lots 
of under £1000—another way in which your 
money is protected. 

Naturally you will want full information. We will 
be pleased to send it. 


IUUil_ . 

ADORMS 



HARVEY MICHAEL INVESTMENTS, 
SCOTTISH LIFE HOUSE, 
LEEOShiNSLAND. 

T»i«piion»: ma-7mvtam 
Telex: SS12V7 CeMee: Invest Leeds 


I.C.i 
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TheBank^ 

of Nova Scotia 
has an 
important 

offer for 
international 
businessmen* 

International 

branches* 

The Banl< of Nova Scotia has over 870 offices around 
the world. Including eight in the British Isles, which connect 
you with our world-wide network. 

As you’d expect, we're important in Canada, where we 
were founded in 1832, and where we now have branches 
from coast to coast. 

But we're also Canada's fastest-growing international 
bank, and we can offer you all kinds of help, in 29 different 
countries. 

Throughout the Caribbean, for Instance. Or Holland. 

Or Greece. Take a glance at the iisi below, and you'll see 
the size of our operation. 

We're in touch with alt the right people. We can advise 
you on taxes, legislation, and economic development. The 
Bank of Nova Scotia keeps you in contact with business and 
investment opportunities. Wherever they arise. We also 
offer complete Trust Company facilities In the Bahamas, 
Jamaica, Barbados,Trinidad,Cayman Isles, Br.Virgin Islands, 
the Caribbean, New York and the U.K. 

You'd like to know more. We'd like to hear from you. 
Make an appointment with the Business Development 
Officer at our European Regional Office *19/23 Knights- 
bridge, London SWl*or phone him at 01-235-1105. Or If 
more convenient contact our Managers in London, Glosgow, 
Edinburgh, Belfast and Dublin. 

THE BANK OFifll^ 

NOVASCOTIAW 

incorporated in Conada with Limited lidbility 

Offices in; Canodo/U.S A/Athens/Beirut/firussels 
Mumch/Piraeus/ftotterdam/Buenos Aires/Mexico City 
Tokyo/Antigua/Bohomas/Borbados/Oofflinicon Republic 
Guynno/Br Honduros/Puerto Rico/St Lucio/Trinidad/Br.& U S. Virgin Islands 
Affiliated companies I Thfl Bank of NovO Scotia JarBOleo ltd 
and Bermuda Notionol Bank ltd. 
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Some people talk a lot and nevei seem to get 
anything done. Companies can be the same 
way. We’re different. We’re not one of those 
Japanese trading companies who wait for 
people to come to them. We like to go where 
the action is. 

Besides buying and selling practically 
every product you could mention all over the 


world, we’re the active partner and coordina¬ 
tor in a score of overseas resources develop¬ 
ment projects. Joint ventures, three-way 
trade, technical licensing, long-term finan¬ 
cing. You name it. If it’s where the action is, 
it’s where Nissho-Iwai is. 

Wouldn’t you like a piece of the action? 


Qtn^ral ImRorlsrt ii Expttrttrt 

The action-oriented trading company ^M^^NISSHO'IWAI CO-p LTD- 

HMd Office: Irnebashl. Hlgethi ku. Osaka, Japan 
TokyoH«id Office: NlhonOashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

LoikIoii Branoh; 

40, Basinghall St.. London, E.C.2, England 

Tel: 628 4991^8 (Area Code 01) Telex: 885881M. 23341. 261068 
Cable Add,: NISSHOlWAI LONOONEC2 

,Oth§rOfficu^fi Htmburg, DUsieldorf, New York, Lo9 Angelos, 
Plo do Janeird, Hong Kong, New Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Sydnsg^, MSdyoutm, Jolanneshurg, and 65 other diles around the world. 





We can 
make a ship* 

And we can make 

a complete 
industrial plant* 
Now, what can we make for you? 


Just name it* 

It’s more than likely that we can fill your order* 

Sumitomo Shipbuilding & Machinery Co*, Ltd* is one of the world's 
most diversified heavy industrial equipment manufiicturers* 

And one of the world's most experienced shipbuilders* 

Besides ships and plants, we make shovels* And material handling 
equipment* And steel mill equipment* And chemical plants. And presses. 
And bridge and steel structures* Even water treatment plants* 

In other words, Sumitomo Shipbuilding & Machinery Co*, Ltd*, makes 
just about everything in the heavy industrial equipment field* 

Maybe it's because we've been in this business since 1889* And that, 
we think, says a lot about our know-how* 

For the complete story, please write us* 

We'd like to make something for you* 



HMd Office: 2-1,OlitMfrwehl 2 ohamibCKIvode-ku,*nDlcyo,Japan(N«wdKt«mMhlMa.) 
Td: Tokyo 211-1361 ToIon: TK-2284 (8UMUUKI TOK) 

Coblo Add.: SUMIJUKI TOKYO 


Molii Produotu Ships. Cronos, Motsrloi Hondlliii Eqidpmont Slool Mill Equipmont Prossos. Construction Moehinory* Ghomicol P^lonts. Plottloo Moehtnory, 
Oomont Plonts, Dust CoHoetors. Wolor Trootmont Plonti, Primp Mpyors, Power Tronsmloslon SystomAprldfo A Stool Struoturos, Polls A Others 
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C 0 ntinu 0 d from page 54 
Dickens 1970 edited by Michael Slater 
(Chapman and Hall| is little more 
than a collection of indmdual« unrelated 
essays. Some say a little. Others say less 
than that, Incluaing an odd piece on the 
Circumlocution O^e and the Victorian 
civil service by Lord Snow. It is hard, 
indeed, to discern a reason for this mis¬ 
cellany, except that it must have seemed 
appropriate to the first publishers of 
“ Pickwick Papers" to produce something 
—if only occasional papers—for the 
centenary. 

ALIVE AND KICKING 

The Survival of Poetry : A Contemporary 
Survey 

Edited by Martin Dodsworth. 

Faber. 255 pages. 458. 

The genesis of this book was a series of 
lectures given some two years ago under 
the aegis of London university, based 
on individual poets **who can be said 
to have matured as poets only since about 
1950/* These turn out to be Philip 
Larkin, Robert Lowell, John Berryman, 
Ted Hughes, Sylvia Plata, lliom Gunn, 
Charles Olson and Edward Dorn, so 
there is a nice but perhaps rather 
arbitrary Anglo-American balance ; the 
editor has had, regretfully, to exclude 
a number of other significant English- 
writing poets. 

The choice of critics is excellent— 
Anthony Thwaite, Gabriel Pearson, 
Martin Dodsworth, Derwent May, 
Barbara Hardy, and Donald Davie: 
two are poets writing about other poets 
with whom they have affinities, the 
remainder are academics or critics of 
distinction. All have clear, fresh, and 
stimulating things to say. Mr Dodsworth 
has worked hard to provide a structural 
unity for the whole. The original lectures 
have been revised and refurbished. Mr 
Dodsworth was ^Iso right to deal with 
the existentialist background to Thom 
Gunn’s work i there is amazingly little in 
English critical literature about the effect 
of Sartrean type existentialist philosophy 
upon English writers in the 1950 .S and 
1960 s, If one wished to point a weakness 
it would be that the academic critics 
tend to deal more fully with the less^ 
familiar work of their authors. It surely 
cannot be that over the years all the 
anthologists have been wrong in their 
selections ? 

/ These lectures do not by themselves 
provide a proper picture of the contem- 
porary scene. Recognising this, Mr 
Podsworth has contributed an introduc¬ 
tory chapter In which he essays a more 
Comprehensive survey. The task he has 
set himself is too great. The thesis that 
Ihere kre today twp distinct and separate 
audiences f<ir i<optiy--ohe elite, the other 
^opulax^eMs the I'eader on to. further 
^uesdbm ^bout the rea^ Xor this 
dichotehyi, the "eilimtial strengths "and 
wieaknesses of the of poetry required 
by edhch. t)ie areas in whicli con^on. 
b!a.:-loiiiidr 


resultant divergent criteria which 
developing. We may have to live a long, 
time with these two types of poetry si<£ 
by side, and one might imagine it to be 
the critics’ business to show us how we 
may do this with advantage. Mr Dods¬ 
worth at times comes a little on the way 
to doing so, only to collapse into fhe 
academicians’ fear that there is at work 
“a levelling process” which makes the 
survival of poetry a doubtful and even 
desperate business. 

SHORTLIST , 

It Doesn’t Matter Where You Sit by 
Fred McClement (Cassell, 30s). Books on 
air accidents appear at the rate of 
roughly one a y^r, and follow a fairly 
predictable pattern ; description of the 
flight, description of the wreckage 
(” scattered 8vcr the countryside ”), prob¬ 
able cause of the crash, some moralising 
about human negligence and fallibility 
—and then on to the next ch^ter and 
the next accident. Mr McClement’s 
specialty appears to be crashes ca^used 
by atmospheric conditions (lightning, 
clear air turbulence and suchlike) but hi 
has one useful section on the run of 
early accidents to the Boeing 727, a sub¬ 
ject most commentators handle gingerly, 
if at all. He also deals with the, possibility 
of surviving crashes, but mainly in order 
to take a swipe at inadequate fire fight¬ 
ing services. A book drawn entirely from 
American experience ; you’d never think 
aircraft crashed anywhere else. 

Revolutionary War in World Strategy, 
i 945 "i 9 ^ Robert Thompson 

(Seeker and Warburg, 305). A broad 
look at internal war and its place in 
Chinese and Russian strategic thinking, 
drawn from a great fund of personal 
experience. The book is crowded with 
case studies, but the most valuable pages 
concern neither Malaya nor Vietnam, but 
Greece. The section on, the Greek civil 
war is a cautionary tale of how one 
communist party took advantage of a 
popular cause in order to win control of 
a national liberation movement, Sir 
Robert does not fall into the trap of 
adopting a purely technical approach. 
Algeria, Vietnam, Venezuela and Portu¬ 
guese Africa were very different situations 
—although similar militaiy 'tl^hitiqufs 
niay here be applied in each—because 
different political stakes wttte involved. 
Like all good policemen, the author 
values psychology above weaponry. 

Russia and the World WilUani 
Hay ter (Seeker, and Warburgs ^6s). A 
lucid and very reasonable siu^ of Rus¬ 
sian attitudes to the world, inmimed by 
the author’s experience as British 
sadbr .lr^ Mdscow.'Sir WiUhnn^ ia mclii^d 
to the view that Russia^ lost ib 
ary "drive a long time l.ago and tiaf&y 
belongs to the con»pany m t^^” quies¬ 
cent ” powers. He is well that tbe 

men in die Kremlin have lost’.dit^ir con-, 
mi "xmt. ^^namic ” revolufibSftiry 
JWces in die mU'^ 



admini«terr«^ gentle but firm rap ov«r the 
knuckles, ^ ^ 

Russia’s 
to the gre4| i 
constant w " 

A span of ^ 

by H. J. «o^inV‘-- 0 DBVi|*^^ 

70s). Build ^youT brMjpr "yoix 

cross them. It sounds easier than it is, 
and this hbtory puts the suspenw back 
into bridge building. Excellent illuitra- 
tions, including the occasions vyhe^ tiih^s 
went wixing^.take the’strain ahditi^^t 
of the technicalities, but a glosmry v^illd 
have been helpful too'. ' ' r 'r - ; 

Frederick Barbarossa by Marcel Facaut 
and translated by Arnold J. Pomerans 
(Collins, 42s). This straightforward 
account of the career of one o>f the most 
powerful medieval rulers of Germany is 
in the best French tradition of historical 
vulgarisation. It presents a clear narrative 
outline of Frederick’s career without lapri- 
fleing references to either medieval writers 
or problems which have been emphasised 
by modern historians. These include the 
very different economic resources of 
different parts of the imperial lands, the 
propaganda value of imperial ideolo^, 
and th^ great value attached to secular 
control of the Church by virtue of the 
important role of the clergy in administra¬ 
tion and governments It would have been 
even more valuable if the English pub¬ 
lishers had not decided to abrl^e the first 
chapter of the French edition. Thii 
tendency to underestimate the capacity of 
English readers for detail b to he deplored. 


EUROPEAN MARKHS 

i.T.i. 0peciailit« In Europtan mark«tiiiK and 
eooaomlo ruMardi oirar d«t«llad iiurvvyt eQV«riii« 
the fPtlowlnK : . 

Carpet! 

FloorcoverJng 

Oomestio, Oae and Electric Ccoker« 

Ban :and RoMer Bearlnae • 

Furnlehtng F*abrleii 

The MarKetlng Efflclency of leading 

manufacWrori of man-htade ni^eo 

A brief review of the Eunopcan 

Warp*Knitting Industry 

The Filament Yarn TextuMeing Induetry 

The ispinneri of Bhort Staple Fihrei 

The Bpinnem of Liong Btapte Flbree 

The ShEpprt Agent: (Anglo-French oomparleone) 

The reports cover the “ Bin *' and tke ** Seven 
but can be puibhaeed country by Country. They 
are based On Intmislve high ICvet Intervlevm with 
leadhiK manufacturers and dtetrlbutcvs, supported 
by detailed statimlcal and economic reeedreh. They 
cover asll the Important aepects of markei' 

markfti-itco. fharlietHttitrhfj iMbduc-- 

the leading eompeMtorfi ,prtoea. di 
tribtitton ohannets, future prospects. 

Multi-client surveys In hand lUjcli^de : 

Rubber. ant^^RCf 
Accountini^li^liif^s 

l.TJ, epeolalCitC tre aleo acUve in 
Scan* oountrlea ourveylng ttw market 
ihdtvldual ollents—on a eonlldenUat bcBI 
le tmrdly u major Induetry not oovt 
by iT.l.'i flomprdhensive European 

Fufjfr dctaiie from;i' 


dif- 
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THE ECdNOMlST ' JIHUS SO^ 1970 
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ITT; BO yesrs oid 


Oh the twelfth floor of an 
uni^raceful glass pyramid on Park 
Avenue, New York, sits a man 
reputed to i:a‘rn $600,1 um a year 
in salary and bonuses. Harold S. 
Gcnccn is a certified public 
accountant. Mr Geneen has one 
child: it is called the Inter¬ 
national Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation. 

On any one day there may be 
two dozen brief cases around Mr 
Geneen’s office, each six inches 
wide and packed with papers 
about some aspect of Tr'I ’s multi¬ 
farious business. Mr Geneen runs 
through the brief cascs^—in the 
office, at home at night, on aero¬ 
planes—about as quickly as he 
runs through the exhausted men 
who prepared them. The record 
and reputation of ITT rests on 
the frenetic business energy of 
one man. 

In May, 1959, when Mr Geneen 
joined it as chief executive ITT 
was still mainly in European 
telecommunications and tele¬ 
phones, as well as operating tele¬ 
phone companies in several 
Caribbean and South American 
countries. Its sales were $756 mn 
and it came well down the 
American big company league. 
Today ITT ranks ninth in sales 
($5^ bn la.st year) among Ameri¬ 
can industrial companies. Most of 
this growth came by aggressive 
acmii.sition of other companies; 
ITl’ is now in 300 separate 
businesses, industrial and services 
alike, spread through the United 
Slates and 67 foreign countries. 
In earnings per share only three 
com patties" among American 


industrial giants did, better over 
the ten years 1959 'to 1969 ; in 
this span ITT’s per-share earnings 
soared .slightly more than 300% 
to $2.90 a share from 93 ccnt.s 
^ outdis¬ 

tanced only by IBM, Eastman 
Kodak and Radio Corporation of 
America in that order. Of this 
trio, IBM was the only one that 
outstripped ITT’s earnings growth 
by a Wide margin (its profits 
nearly quadrupled). 

The Geneen way 

Mr Geneen decided two things 
when he came to ITT. He would 
go heavily into consumer services, 
and he would balance n?T's top 
heavy foreign operations with 
good solid African profits. ITT 
launched an ambitious acquisition 
programme which has since seen 
it diversify into such consumer- 
directed, serx'ice-rclated industries 
as mutual funds (Hamilton 
Management based in Denver); 
consumer finance (Aetna Finance 
of St Loui.s, and Thorp Finance 
based in Thorp, Wiscon^n); life 
insurance (Hamilton Life Insur¬ 
ance) ; car hire (Avis); hotels 
(Sheraton); residential construc¬ 
tion (Levitt and Sons); and food 
processing and services (Conti¬ 
nental Baking and the Canteen 
Corporatlion). At the same time, 
ITT' extended its activities, in 
Europe and the United States, 
both in industrial product.s— 
heating and ventilating equip¬ 
ment, pumps, scmi-conduciors, 
and other electronic components 
-*^s well as 'in consumer durables 
(specially ‘in Europe) such as TV 


receivers, refrigerators, home 
freezers and other appliances. 

At least 300 acquisitions (no one 
is quite sure) have been made in 
the last decade. In the last year 
alone 30 have been completed, 
mostly of smaller European com¬ 
panies to round out production 
lines. The pic chart ^ows how 
1969 sales (i.c. not lincluding 
ITT’s biggest bite yet, the Hart¬ 
ford Fire Insurance Company) 
were divided. 

Last year this royal progress was 
interrupted by none other than 
the American government led by 
a new and aggressive Republican 
anti-trust boss in the Justice 
Department. T’he government 
sued to stop two ITT mergers, 
one with the Canteen Corpora¬ 
tion, a large vending machine 
company, the other wtit'h the Grin- 
nell Corporation, a prominent if 
dozy producer of automatic fire 
protection systems. Not content 
with two battles Mr Geneen then 
went for Hartford Fire, America’s 
sixth largest casualty and property 
insurance group. Having per¬ 
suaded a reluctant Connecticut 
State Insurance Commissioner to 
allow the merger, Mr Geneen 
now has the threat of a federal 
anti-trust suit and the displeasure 
of the redoubtable Mr Ralph 
Nader to deal with. The merger 
w'ould bring together Hartford’s 
$1.9 bn assets with ITT’s com¬ 
bined resources, currently aggre¬ 
gating in excess of $3.2 bn. 
Hartford’s earnings of $30 mn in 
1969 would have boosted ITT’s 
combined profits of $234 mn last 
year by over 20%. 

If Mr Geneen reports higher 
earnings for the second quarter 
of 1970, it will be the 44th suc¬ 
cessive quarter that he has done 


so. It ^is this record, taken with 
Mr Ceneen’s singular way of 
doing things which has allowed 
ITT to buck the worst of Wall 
Street’s recent bhics. ITT’s track 
record .on Wall Street looks even 
better if compared to the uiihappy 
fate of America’s other con¬ 
glomerates : 




Drop from 


Price 3 year 

June 16 hiQh 


$ 


Kinney 

251 

-42.9 

ITT 

36] 

1 -43.0 

Stud. 



W'ton 

40 

-43.3 

RCA 

212] 

\ -59.5 

City Inv. 


-61.1 

Textron 

16 

-69.4 

US Inds. 

144 -71.6 

W. Kidde 

22] 

-73.1 

Teledyne 


-73.6 

Gulf & W'n. 

14] 

- 77.4 

Ntl. Gen. 

12 

-80,0 

Litton 

19j 

-83.0 

LTV 

15j 

-90.9 

Leasco 

10] 

-92.3 


But company insiders as well as 
many outside analysis are aware 
that another round of glowing 
figures will not alter the fact that 
ITT has begun to encounter soft 
spots in its activit^ics that could 
be troublesome. 

The fact is that the slowdown 
in the American economy has 
begun to affect ITT’s earnings base 
in the United States for some 
months. Hardest hit so far has 
been the Levitt home building 
operation, whiich in common with 
the rest of the nation’s residential 
construction industry has been 
hamstrung by tight money and 
unusually high interest rates; at 
the clo.se of 1969 Levitt reported 
$168 mn in unsold houses and 
land versus $100 mn the year 
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by, the isme 
fgn& l, lilvo has ad^tM^ sfoted 
A«?tna snd Thorp toil-. 
ftuiD^r finale .operatfoers, which 
have Wen! caught In a 
WtW^fi money costs and 

meir inability to .get round state- 
imposed ceilings pn the amount' 
they may charge, consuinePs.> 

^'i^aeks". 

Sei^l other areas in riT'V 
service sector have . 
hbr 'been cpnting j up to 
eEpf^tations lately, company 
j^ohesiman concedes, although he 
inailts that revenues in^ most 
Instances are. stUl tunning ahead 
df a year ago. Faltering air travel 
in the United States has huit ITT 
on several counts, limiting; not 
only the occupancy rgtcs at Its 
Sheraton hotels but atm the 
profits of its aiiW^t parking 
subsidiaries and of Avia Avis may 
** try harder *’ than number, one, 
Herta, but in the'past year or 
two both of them; have seen a 
multitude of local cut-price car- 
hire ll^s in Arnerica lacc- into 
them fiom bebindi The Hamilton 
mutual funds, which are sold by 
a sizeable force of directly 
employed salesmen, have not been 
faring too well, either in sales 
or investment results. IlTs 
defence and space sector, nor sur¬ 
prisingly, has also been weak. And 
as if to pour salt on the w'ounds, 
the newly acquired Gantcen 
Corp suffered some painful blows 
recently, partly because of the 
lengthy strike at General Electric 
whose plants it services. 

ITT says that these American 
setbacks will be more than offset 
by ITT’s foreign (mainly Euro¬ 
pean) operations, which continue 
to benefit from more prosperous 
economic conditions in brltain 
(where Standard Telephones and 
CaUes is the star subsidiary) and 
most of Europe. Nor is reliance 
on Europe regarded as a. tem¬ 
porary stopgap. Thanks mainly to 
iTT’g o^ld-line . manufacturing 
activities abroad, foreign opera¬ 
tions last year accounted for 36% 
of total sales but 45% of its total 
earning^ ; ITT, far example, has 


loi^.f^iudb^ qsito^hib^ 
re|ecoifim.u||iioaiicnt;b^^^ ' 
Ewroim^^n^ cxpernttpaeif^ *^ ' 
fieafec - lOvWWf'fiM/-; 
'this source'wlfh the je9C|MpiBioh of. 
telepbohe service'ab^ 04 a.'^^^ 

Mr Geneen now wants tq . bring 
even more of ITT*s 'American 
service codtpanies jrtto Europe. ’ 
Thu.s A^s is being plugged hafd ^ 
in , The markqe- fbr 

HafdiltbO minuat funds' is belhg^; 
w idened through the :salcs efforisj 
qf rr'T*s 5‘^’!!?o-owned^ life', 
m^rance sibsklidry; 

Assurance Ltd. It' is ’ # safe 
assum| 3 tion, moreover, that if and 
a* the Hartford Fire Acquisition 
Is comfjleted, dnc; of fhat Jcqm- 
panyV 4 ariy projects will' be to 
expyd its in.surance sales abroad. 
ItT, o^cials are. VvOjn to say, is 
probably the t»'orld’s 9 '- first 
authentic international conglom¬ 
erate. 

All this would bo very nice if 
conglomerate had not become 
something of a dirty word of law,. 
But one of the most attractive‘s, 
things about Mr Geneen is that 
he refuses to retreat from it i,n 
hard times. He recently tc-stified 
for throe solid days before a 
hostile panel of the House 
Judiciary Committee, headed by 
one of America’s most ancient, 
implacable and humorous tiust. < 
busters. Representative Emmanticfl \ 
Ccllcr. Against a mass of charges 
that ITT subsidiaries trade with 
each other to -the unfair exclusion 
of outside competitors, that its 
acqui.sitions put intolerable con¬ 
flict of interest pressures on ks 
investment banker^ and like, 
Mr Geneen surv'ived and visibly 
astoni.shcd the committee by his 
sheer grasp of the detail of ITT’a 
operations.’ ' ^ 

He is also the most persuasive 
champion of the “ pooling pf 
interest ” method of accounting 
upon which the conglomerates' 
acquisitive fortunes , have largely 
been based. The method basically 
allows an acquiring company to 
forget about the premium it pays 
for another company*^ “ gwd- 
will,” wheteas the alternative 
“ purchase " method requires this 
“ goodwill ” to be written o 4 T 


: ntftitutk' PiMic . 

Acn>i«Ka^7l9*f \tp. pbii’'% 

'xi*. poatiii|t.«^iai«^- .'/{mmed H 

tndliod ihordy. . .7 , . lida % i)ie 


WcH'king 

.^r Geneen does not 
before, tmsineu or 
' . however, an i&ctive and s 
rive corps of company pul 


' tibtt-by the 

V ‘ .^eWked semethWi 

; vi*" .SflhaiW , in jtfce a 

itbear jpiajor concern Rnm 

. accOrdk^-xo ahaK^ii(,.4» 

order te;^gittri''-.tWftWt«fViV 


vrith <iomc and tWt 

Vo 4bf^.,bim.:f in hk'ou^' hinder its effoits. 
diihe. 'Gonsldeniblc attention, loc;.>/n*Wantly from diC 
example,, bas been paid in recent tq 

years'{iii the press and in the tion tyjpkafly. bijig iiymi 

companys publications) to the transnatt^g mdf to ITT 
chairman’s participation in an in exdcu ^ annWIfor 
intricate and demanding system the next ted yeani in otbffT. Weirds 
of monthly management meetings riT> for ten years;at kaat^ wfU be 
at ITT’s European headquarters prevented fre^ fW 

in Brussels, New' York and else*' nn; insurance bUitgi|^,r«i^ ko 
where. These sessions in\'Qlyq.;a relcasiRg capital jHv^t|Ment 
no*hold.s-barred presentatS^.'. of in more'pi:pnmblo;|i4db«,'jt^,ihe 
data and an occasionally .tettse probable' nieW 
exchange between the panicipaifls. congressional attempts ';to block 
; The long-range objective, of these con^omeraldi <,from issuing 
^meetings is to establ^lt pfiMo'es ‘*ftmny\ monyy’”, for;, 

’and objectives in bve;yt%ri seg- acquisitionsi anq -the unwelicmr 
ments; each of the two . attentions of/the US Ju^ce 

year plans completed^' duir^ig MrDepairtinent, and life will not^be 
Gencen’s tenure thus lair correctly easy , for ’eonglomemtfc,' ' As 
forecast a doubling iq t^les and. Mr Q^eenV/frequcntl^ sa^ 
earnings. .With the current year,,/defence’^of coriglomcratci, none of 
‘ it is craimed, ITT has embarked ITT*a'* $nbsidiarics tntcepl Avis 
. oil a third Five-Year Plan, though ^piidaehes being a macket leader 
it is said, whether the in .da « whethai^ 

objectives are dually ambitious, casy iio ket them to without 


probable' neW acqqmt^iM/%^ 
congressional attempts';to block 
con^omeratdi <,from issuing 
fortny',monjy/”, for; 
acquisitions^ anq -the unwcmooir 
attentions of / the US Ju^cc 
DeparuneU^ and life will not«;be 
easy , for /^y ' conglomerate.' As 
Mr G^eenV/lrequcntly sa|rs J'Jn 
'defence’^of coriglomcratca, none of 
- Subsidiaries ' bccepl Avis 
appfidaehes being a macket leader 
in .dtf BcM; Whethai^ 
casy 4o ket them to g^;without 


From these bri^ngs and fmm^ beind able to graft ntvy. alkiaisi- 
rbe Washin^On'’ hearings.it' tionirah to them to^inoreaa^ tlwtr 
emerges pretty itd^rly that, for mariwt share is thttiueMion which 
all tflc,' lip-semce: to “profit Mr Geneen is going to have to 
centre^” and' |qea 3 hutonc^y in answer over tbtyei^s,, 
the eobglolr^^^|^ s, wqri Mr Mr Geneen maV 
Harold S. Gei^eeq lof one believes executives, hist die ones he-;l$bep 8 
in and adve 4 iiiqiijl 7 8 tiox% O^ryal arc good, a^d the 
management AV^ue are quickly^sbajpp^d i|p 

sets the targets down any grad«Rlft\jOr%^"^be^ 

like a ton of brickswieii they arc busintssrSc^di;^ tW k 
noi achieved. “ Management,** times o^St is'a 
says Mr Gcmeen, “ must ipamigc.’* Mr> Gehd^ Ifi- idb> Bg/iisW /dot 
However; at ITT’s annual mcibt* ahvays bc , fbci;e» 
ing last month Mr Geneen,: bend- capital ' s^ 
ing before the prevailing unannounced lUidet^gs, 

Washington wind, had to concede passing tl^ oigmifiBtion cpait. fo 
that the company’s future expan- get the inforiqf^^pnV 
sion is most likely to come from buried decpfn^dfine unsuspecting 
intcmal growth. subsidiary. TlT’s twt 

There is reason to believe, more- be on. ^ 


MIS BASE 
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Nqw Back to Business 

While the election has roared on, the economic situation has been steadily 
deteriorating, with a host of issues jpiling up in the ministries' pending trays 


Election week itself threw up some unpalatable facts and 
hgures. They did not point to an immediate balance of pay¬ 
ments crisis, but they did all suggest that the long run-up to the 
election left the British economy drifting for too long without 
effective management. The holiday is over now. 

It is important to be dear what the chief concern is about: 
It is not, as might be supposed from some headlines this 
week, directly about the deterioration in the trade account. 
True, these %ures were far from good : overseas trade in 
May was in deficit for the third month this year—and 
this time to the extent of £31 million. On the old method 
of counting, before the discovery of under-recording of 
exports, the witches of doom (such as Mr Wilson during his 
days in Opposition) would have been screeching 
about a trade gap of well over £500 million at an annual 
rate. But no single month’s outcome should be assumed 
typical, and May’s did seem freakish. It has been Widely 
advertised that the import bill included £18^ million as 
the final payment on two jumbo jets (out of three to be 
imported in 1970, but 16 to be brought in total) and some 
delayed imports from Canada. Despite these * boosts, the 
bill was £20 million less than in April ; that seems strange, 
until you remember that any vsingle month’s figures usually 
do include some individual capital goods imports of over 
£15 million, and if you exclude all these as special factors 
you make a nonsense of the accounts. At the same time the 
Board of Trade ^says that the much steeper fall in exports 
was helped by a dock dispute at Southampton. 

The figures probably do mean that the heyday for the 
British balance of paymcjits has come and gone. The current 
account is still in surplus, thanks to the continued good 
earnings from invisibles (although even these are not quite as 
substantial as they were) ; but the overall surplus now is 


probably running at less than half the £600 million chalked 
up in the last financial year, of which Mr ROy Jenkins, 
justifiably, has been so proud in the election campaign. It 
could even be only about a third of that. 

An overall surplus of £200 million wodld still be quite 
satisfactory. But it is likely to be whittled down ftiriher; 
America could be going into a deeper recession than Mr 
Nixon is catering for (page yj). If so, there is little that 
the new British (^veniment can do to escape the repetcui^ 
sions. Until now American importing has stayed up higher 
than expected ; but it has already ceased to grow, and the 
prospect for the remainder of igyo is for a less rapid 
expansion in the value of world trade. Britkh exporters 
themselves are less optimistic than they were. ' 

The most worrying economic problem for Britain is the 
huge push that has l>cen given to labour cpst^ in the last 
nine months. It has come at a time when the economy 
has been standing still and manufacturing inycAment actually 
declining. Since the start of this year, nearly 4^ million 
people haye had an average pay rise of 10.5 jper cent j and 
a further i ,4 million ^ve tabled wage claims rahgbig from 15 
to 30 per cent. They include engineering clem, dockers, 
printers, and mqtpr mechanics as well as a whole anny of 
manual and hospital workers employed by local authorities. 
The effect of the wage increases,granted so far has b^n to 
increase average earnings across tne country as a whole by 
2^ to 3 per cent (about 11 per cent annual rate) in tfad first 
quarter of^ the year; the rise in the hourly wage index 
alone was at an annual rate of 15 per cent, jrhe rises have 
not bought industrial peace. The number of strikes in the fiist 
four months of this year—1,845— nc^Iy two-thirds more 

than last year ; the number of men involved Was a fifth 
higher ; and the number of working days lost rose in' direct 
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pro|)Oi^ to tite keitak in 

die prkse rilqs thai^ |i^ diiber taken plsu» or are 
rtiU 4 he, pi|M^ (ivithowi’ a Idslip; ,tb^ 0,3 per cent lisc 
in retait’prictt latt month.was,at a time when there,is usually 
a seascoial la)l)i this could be part 61 (be general scratnbie 
to get your chum ^ before the eacpected pQS&le|tian incomes 
freeze. But the real problem is how industry is going to 
absorb it. Export prices are already rising at a rate of almost 
6 per ceilt a year. At the end of last year it was still posdblc 
to say thgt es^rters were hanging on to the wage cost 
advantage given to them by devaluation : unit wage costs 
iri manufacturing were, in dollar terms, about per cent 
lower than they were just before devaluation while those 
of/most of Britain's competitors Ivcrc around 8 per cent 
higher. But that advantage is now being dissipated. 

It is fairly obvious that rising productivity is not, in the 
foreseeable future, going to make it possible for industry to 
absorb further wage rises. Britain’s gross domestic product in 
the first quarter of this year showed no increase over the 
fourth quarter of 1969. Industrial {Hroduction in April was 
no higher than it had been in November and only about i 
per cent above the level this time last year. Most worrying 
of all, manufacturing investment actually fell in the first 
quarter by 3 per cent in real terms—from a plateau in the 
second half of 1969—:So virtually ruling out the 7 or 8 per 
cent growth this year which been previously forecast. 
Home orders for machine tools are 23 per cent down on the 
same time last year with no sign of any improvements, and 
the, advanced, computer-controlled tools arc the most 
vulnerri>Ie. The one exception is investment in chemical 
plant, up betweein 30 and 40 per cent since last year ; but 
much of this is attri^table to two plants being built by Shell 
and British Petroleum. , 

It is no use Mr Wibon pretending that he has brought 
about an industrial revolution when he has failed to 
stuhulatc industrial investment. It is true that this is higher 
than a, fevy years ago, but it would have been suicide had 
this not been so. Over the years British industry has con¬ 
sistently invested less than its main competitors. Manufac¬ 
turing investment in this country is little more than 10 
per cent higher than it was nine years ago, in 1961. And it 
is now heading down. This means a fresh look will have 
to* be taken at the whole question of attempting to encourage 
investment by means of investment grants. Government 
outlays, h^re have been soaring : from ^£315 million in their 
first year to £475 million and then to £600 million in the 
12 months to April, 1970, compared with an average of 
^250 million a year in the last three years of the old 
invostm^t allowances system. Corporation tax claws back 
45 per cent of this, so the net cost is probably no greater 
man die old one. But it is plainly having little impact. 
Investment in the service industries, which get no investment 
grants, has actually been rising up to four times as fast as 
investment in the manufacturing industries that do. 

There are several reasons why the grants may not be 
biting. Msthageis who contemplate a major investment 
programme can never be sure exactly when they will get 
theit grant. Labour has effectively changed the system twice 
in six years and the Turi^ have been threatening to change it 
yet again. Business is d^aty of undertaking major investment, 
even if it ;is hcavilV subridised, when wage inflation 
is likely to erode the ^fit margins it would otherwise be 
expectiid to earn luid , the general incidence of tax 
on both company ptoiit$t]and investment , incon^ makes 
industriai financing anything but easy. The two political 
partkss have put forwanl diametrically here. 

T^ Tories are all forl^ttkig grants Jiri laxrii dral^^usLy, 
so mat ihvescors would become mom eager m ^ 

and the Government does not have to step in continually 


t6 flu the gap. IdriMr 1 ^^ creabo4,djt 1; 

indtiiifpy in pl^e of die iitveedxieni and 
by a speiriar i^g^y^ probably an offshoot of the Cadia^rial 
Reorganisatkin Coi|K>ration. This b the idea behind; ^e 
general promise to provide more funds for the IRC wfaich„ 
as it happens, is rapidly running out of cash. This way, IRC, 
and through it the Glqvemment, would acquire a considerable, 
stake in a variety of industries ; and heaven hdp the lot (d us. 
There is, quite flatly, no substitute for getting the economy 
moving ag^,: ^ 

The fugument resolves itsdlf xniq whether xhd^txy can 
relied on to know what is best t6 invest in, or whether it 
needs to be prodded by me povemment into the technically 
advanced—^and riskyr^indusniiA that British managements 
otherwise tend to ignore. On the iecord of the x 960s,'spanning 
a period of Tory and Labour governments, some prodding 
does seem desirable. But the record of both parties also shows 
that out of a blank cheque for £400 million, more is likely 
to go on the Cammell Lairds of this world than to the Wayout 
enterprises that genuinely merit help. Small, technology-based 
companies do not, in any case, find it that difficult to get 
funds. The hard part lies in getting the rest of industry to 
take up their ideas. 

It is the middle rank companies tiiat appear, through weight 
of taxation and through their own management inertia, to 
be marking time, where they should be investing ; to be 
hoarding labour at any cost and at any size of wage bill 
rather than turning to automation ; to be passing prices on to 
the consumer at home and abroad rather than wondering 
how the hell to cut costs. It is time to think really 
seriously whether the standard of the pay of middle managers 
in middle companies may not have a lot to do with it. 

Over the past six years personal tax rates above £1,500 
a year have increased marginally, while a 25 per cent 
inflation has exposed wider sections of the executive class 
to surtax or the prospect of it. British business executives 
arc badly paid by American or European standards, which 
is partly the fault of boards of directors, one of whose few 
jobs is fixing the right level of pay for top men, and so 
indirectly, for middle managers. But it is also partly the 
fault of Government, which ensures that the 90 per cent 
of anybody’s extra income over about £12,000 goes in tax. 
Personnel consultants have long lamented the difficulty of 
getting top men to move and take more responsibility, w'hcn 
90 per cent of the incentive goes in tax. They now complain 
that middle managers are selected too. Such technological 
speed-up as there has been has had three consequences for 
them: more mergers ; increased chances that a company 
prosperous and secure today may be in trouble tomorrow ; 
and much fiercer demands on, say, the 20 key decision¬ 
making managers, vdiith can mean that they are burnt out 
by their early fifties and have to be shifted. This management 
iiBceixrity is going to intensify. Managers in their forties 
happen to be more numerous today than these in their fifties, 
thanks jto the population age structure^ Aiid if & cbfa mounting 
management insecurity that explains the plaintive pleas from 
top burinessmen to be allowed to build up a little capital. 
If nobody—not even the most su6ceenfuf self-^inade business 
cxecijtivc^is to be allowed to accumulate capital, then 
at least the Inl^d Revenue, when it has a moment, could 
be asked to wcurk but spvpe sort of trading deyice, to let 
the executive spread hjsjbcome oVer his working gfe; recog¬ 
nising that bb earnings am ydUtile nowadays md may 

S ak sharply awnd die age of 50. This trend has gone 
rther in America; Busih0$s Wiek has just studied the 1989 
pay of top Amerieto biusincssnfeh. Overall the 
cedf up bn igfi8. ,^Bi»t these were wide diveigbitdes. The 
typical American chief executive gets $200,000 to $300,000 : 
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but much of this coihcs h) the form, of bonuses of ib^cioos since ,t9i|Q« In,4h^ ^ 
kh^-wluc^ go't]^'or-->aB many found ai. igSg-^^dNyi^ ‘ in Britm fac^O^. r^'^l^ only 
;t^his picture of Brit^, a oc^try dtat ; actitidly feB in maws^KhibeiljMj 

hais incream its output by nio ttipie than 8^ per c^t.in.the i»c|li}Stry .anirw*WiBiiji>b^u««> wf 
past foiiir years and has at tbe same time redilo^ its podr .inaaafi#M»t, nlinietiim'bciHj^ 
employinent by 3^ to 4 per cent. Uitetnpioyment has been ment, iiiiitl liiiiisj)fi''ii'iii.of imViilij fiflilpiiii tlibas^ 7iiiTli|j|jifii^^in 
rising almost continuot^y unce its ig^ low. In the last two Labour costs eef 

months it has flattened out, but the June count (581,000 on had alteady .rnen ceattTjiil^n' iiSiaii^s. 

a seasonally adjusted basis) is still the highest for that month again. r ' ' ' . • 
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Recession Along the Nikon 

Mr Nixon's television chat on Wednesday changes very little for the irniTiMBdi$i!Bi:'l^^ 

A correspondent in New York argues that the American recession could bite quite deep 


o 

For all Mr Nixon’s soothing utterances, nothing" can alter 
the fact that the United States is now in the grip of a reces¬ 
sion, its first in ten years. And it is foolish to be blinded 
to the possibility that it could be a full-blown one. Indeed, 
all the ingredients for that arc emerging : continued and 
pervasive declines in industrial output, rapidly rising unem¬ 
ployment, slack retail trade, contraction in profits, and, more 
recently, signs that the long boom in capital spending is over. 
In these circumstances the President’s speech on Wednesday 
seemed mainly soporific. Wall Street was certainly unmoved 
by it ; share prices moved just a shade down in light trading 
after he had fiitishcd speaking. 

Until a few months ago most businessmen were still 
expecting only a moderate slowdown, with only a slight 
and short impact on profits. So they went ahead with business 
as usual. They hung on to hard-to-find employees, and pro¬ 
ceeded with capital expansion plans even although their 
operating rates were falling. The climate has now sharply 
changed. Company executives are telling one another that 
the transition to a less inflationary economy is going to be far 
from painless, and they had better recognise the fact. They 
had been looking across the valley to the peak beyond: the 
valley is deeper than anticipated, and the peak beyond is 
vanishing in the mist of deepening recession. Business is now 
facing the implications of a reduction in profits that may last 
for quite a time to 6ome. Managements have bcglin to sack 
salaried staff, as well as lay off production workers. Every 
major industry is now engaged in serious cost-cutting in an 
effort to remedy its cash flow. 

As in all recessions, reduced slockbuilding has been an 
important depressant. Business inventories were growing at 
an annual rate of almost $ 11 billion in the third quarter of 
1969 ; they had virtually stopped growing by early in 1970. 
As a consequence, industrial production in May was 3 per 
cent below last suinmer\s peak. Despite efforts to pare stocks, 
these are still at a burdensome level in relation to disappoint¬ 
ing sales : there will, therefore, be further efforts to reduce 
stocks. So the decline in industrial-production probably has 
some way still to go. 

Fixed investment, too, has lost its momentum. Last autumn 
businessmen said they were planning to increa.se their expen¬ 
ditures on plant and equipment by 12 per cent. Each suc¬ 
cessive survey since then has revealed that they are progress¬ 
ively cutting these over-ambitious plans. The latest, indicating 
a year-on-year gain of 8 per cent, is likely to prove too hi^h 
also. It looks as if expansion in the capital goods industric^s 
has already ended. Capital appropriations of large corpoi^a- 
tions began to decline in the first quarter. New,orders for 
machine tools, a leading indicator of capital demand, are" 
decreasing rapidly; and backlogs of orders for them are 
shrinking ifast. Actual outlays on new plant and equipnient in 


the first quarter were consideraMy arnaller than initia! fore« 
casts had indicated. In reality, capital spending hai risen only 
slightly since the third quarter of 1969. It is np longer ^ buL 
wark for these who say that AnMca'S Veal'gross national 
product will soon turn up again ; but It best a-sustaining 
factor in business, and quite possibly about to become a 
weakening force. 

No other fresh impetus seems in sight Consumer spending 
is expanding only moderately, d^ite the injection of 
income supplied by tax cuts and social security increases. 
Cutbacks in employment are reducing Some incomes directly, 
and they and the worsening business situation have 
adversely affected consumer psychology. The cautjqtifimess ol 
consumers shows up clearly in the modest increases now 
occurring in consumer credit and the abnormafiy high rate of 
consumer saving. The decline in housebuildin| {jias faltered, 
but new housing starts had already fallen frbm an anhual 
rate of over 1.6 million 12 months ago to an average 
of i.i million $0 far this year. Continued high interest rates 
and ri^ng costs will restrict housebuilding through the 
normally active summer months. 

It looks, therefore, as if these deflationary forces may 
exert a considerable downward influence on the American 
economy throughout the summer. The downward trend 
should not make headway after that, because the expansive 
fiscal and monetary policies already adopted by the Nixon 
Admini.stralion could then counter it ; but these may make 
their impact juSt in time to keep the spiral of price inflation 
spinning. Mr Nixon tried to convince his television audience 
on Wednesday that this would not be so. He promised them 
renewed growth and checked inflation, the best of both 
economic worlds. Washington may believe him. New Yoiic 
will find it hard to do so. A typical New York view is that 
the upturn in activity, long-promised for the second half of 
1970, is not yet in sight—although it should follow in due 
course, very probably before the end of the year, perhaps 
early in the fourth quarter. But by then businessmen could 
be licking some quite deep wounds. 

There is no doubt that the Administration is now 
launched on a more expansive fiscal policy, which is rein¬ 
forcing the unplugging of credit. At the beginning of the 
year the temporary to per cent income tax surchaige was 
cut in half. Social security payments were increased by 15 
per cent iii the spring without an accompanying increase in 
ta^ coltectibns. At the end of this month the other 5 per 
cent surcharge on income tax is due to come off. But, 
consumers, to repeat, arc in no spending mood. For cor¬ 
porate spend^, problems may going to arise if, as 

exceed the budgeted total, 
in part Bccau^ df large federal pay increases^ Since tax colld:- 
tions are already falling short of projections because Of the 
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fiowntlirn in rorporato ekmitij^s, ihr frcU*ral gnvornmnit’s 
hudgrt drlicit—t\stimatcd for fikciil 1971 by the govrrnnrjent 
io be only .‘’lightly above «$i billicjn - will nior<* likely be well 
over $5 billion. This will push the I'reasuiy into the short 
and iiueimediate market for funds in competition witli 
prival** industry. Yet the extr<‘nie illiquidity of corporations, 
which is bringing a nunibei ()f important companies to the 
edge of bankruptcy., is .one of th<* chief crmiribiiiois to pro¬ 
longation of the reces.sion. 

Monetary policy lias been badly mishandled. Because of 
the lime* lag before i'e.?pon,se, it will lx* early autumn before 
last winter's cierlil casing starts to increa.se the level of 
('conornic activity. Once again the mcjiieiary autliorilie.s have 
acUd loo late, and they have* iml been able to control their 
action.^ once they have moved. Dr Milton I'riedman, that 
high disciple of monetary policy, wanted tire Federal Re.scrve 
U> ea.se credit before the middle of iqfn) ; others in his flock 
would have waited until October, iqbf) ; but none as long as 
the Fed did. This year, the actions of the monetary author- 
itit^ have brnmie quite unpredictable. It seem.s elear that 
more practice in the game is needed. When the J‘\d\s open 
market committee, which dictates credit policy, cJianged from 
a highly restrictive stanc.*' to arr expan.sive one early this 
year, it issued a directive which specified only moderate 
expansion in the money supply : the goal was to keep its 
growth to an annual rate of only l)cr cent 01 jrei cent. 
In fact, in order to maintain liquidity in the banking sy.sleitr 
and avert .‘*cvere financial stress and ever higher interest rales. 


the Fed was obliged to (xpand money at the rapid and 
unplanned rate of 10 jkm* cent for a three-nroiith pt'riod. It 
has com<‘ hiird up against the diniculty - if not impossibilitv 
—of. engineering only a modest growth in ciedii in an 
economy which i.s inflating at the rate of 6 pe r cent annually. 

Probably, the Fed is going to try to keep on a definitely 
expansive tack. It is one thing to pursue restrictive measures 
when the visible consequences are not severe ; it is quite 
another when the economy is mired in a recession which 
is deeper than expected and shows signs of deteriorating 
further. Given the choice of prolonging inflation, or extending 
the period of no growth in lh<^ tconomy coupU'd with even 
higher unemployment, the money uianagei.s can be expected 
to take note of the fact that higher unemploymrnl, oil the 
eve of NovembeFs congressional elections, is not politically 
popular. Nevertheless, unemployment, which had soared from 
per cent the end of 


)f 1969 to 5 per cent this May, will 
probably exceed 5.J per cent in the 


autumn. At that k;vcl there will be nearly ’Ji miUion more 
woi kers unemployed than then’ were at the end Ql 1969. 
This should have a dampening effect upm w^ige demands ; 
and, together vyith more competitive markets, should begin 
to restrain prices. There is therefojcc quite Jikely he 


some dlmi*^wtion in the rate of p; 
: tyiil^^^’lEtppear to confirm the At 


ficift increases this summer, 
dministratlon's tqpj^f^equent 


icnis that inflation is on the wane. Built will afst) 


Rpettfit tiwclft 

. . . . . ' "H . ., '» .. . . .r*' .... 

AniMJBl ratfs of channt ^ 1st qtr 1$7o coMBred with: 

' 4tfi, qtr 1969 Srd qtr 1989 

In rMt t«nm (1.8* odnstani dollm) 


Gross domestic product ^ , 

- 3.0 


dross domestic product p|^r head 

^ - 3.9 

- 2.8 

Industrial production 

— 2.8 

- 4,1 

Consumer jxpendituro | 

-1 2:7 ' 

+ 2.2 ■ 

Producers* spending on plant 



and equipment 

” 3.4 

+ 1.0 

Hourly earnings in manufacturing 

+ 6.5 

+ 6,6 

^dees „ , 

. + 6.3 


Corporata profits alter tax ,. 


14:01. i 

Money supply 

-f 2.6 

+ 1.5 


represent a failure of President Nixon’s policies. The Presi¬ 
dent’s original “ game s plan ” called for gradualism. As 
Washington economists spelled this out, it was .supposed to 
mean no recession, no large increase in unempIo)mient and 
a reduction in price rises during 1969. The slowing in the 
iipw^ard ratcheting will come late in the game, and then only 
because the economic distress is more severe than planned. 

And even if there is some modest slowing in the degree 
of inflation during the rc.st of 1970, it is doubtful whether 
this will be a continuing process. It is perhaps recognition 
of this, and of the limited ability of the Fed to pursue a 
steady and moderate expansion of credit, that induced the 
Federal Re.serve’s chairman, Mr Arthur Burns, cautiously 
to raise the issue of an incomes pilicy a few weeks ago. 
Previously, Mr Burns had been against price and wage 
controls—although not in so doctrinaire a fashion as the 
other influential members of the Administration who guide 
policy. The three members of President Nixon’s Council of 
Economic Advisers have been opposed to any form of incomes 
policy or even guidelines—-although the CEA’s chairman, Mr 
Paul McCracken, also seemed to be opening the door a 
crack at this week’s meeting of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development in Paris. The new chief of 
the reconstituted Budget Bureau, Mr George Shultz, is a 
Chicago school economist who is even more adamantly 
opposed to any form of controls. But although these influen¬ 
tial policymakers will come round to adopting some device 
for controlling prices and wages only under the stricture of 
political necesffiity, some Treasury advisc^is have tried to sell 
the idea to Afr Nixon. 

It was therefore rumoured that he would announce some 
controls in his economic message on Wednesday. But he 
didn’t. He went no farther than to instruct his Council of 
Economic Advisers to prepare a periodic “ inflation alert” ; 
that i§ to say, to spotlight significant wage and price increases, 
and call attention to those that are excessive. In addition, the 
Prc.sideni announced a “ national commission on produc¬ 
tivity” to spur economic growth, and a review board to 
determine where federal purchasing and regulations were 
driving up costs and prices. These are the merest of sops 
to the other side. An effective incomes policy must go beyond 
talk. The most that can be said for ^Ir Nixon’s educational 
proposals is that they introduce a note of flexibility for the 
futui^ if inflation fails to slow. 

When this reccsision stops, and the upswing of activity 
begins, the Administrfrtion will be faced with a new and 
compelling problcrii. It been demonstrated that policy 
can bring an economic slowdown. It has already been proved 
that expansive policies can sop up unused resources. It his 
yet to be shown that any feasible mix of policy can achieve 
full utilisation of labour and Capital within a framework of 
relatively stable j^riecs. 
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Wfe aim to ease 
financial frustration in the 
international market. 



Canvassing the world, looking 
for financing possibilities can 
lead to frustrating delays and 
hasty judgements. 

To avoid these, government 
institutions and multi-national 
companies of today, require 
unbiased professional advice 
from their merchant bankers. 

With the help of our sponsors, 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company, 
New York, N.M. Rothschild & Sons, 
London and Riunione Adriatica di Sicurta, 
Milan, we are able to provide a range of . 
feasible alternatives, to allow the borrower ' 
to choose what suits him best, at the 
lowest possible cost. 
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tnflajfiiii: an export tftat is hard 
to. stop '.’VV'''"'' ' 

'' ‘ ^ 'r Paris 


Hiis week tl>e major western industrial 
nations autt^rised a study of how in^r- 
national action might be taken tO Wive 
inflation. was done at the econoinid; 
pidicy t*omiintt€e of the Or^nisation for 
Economic Co-operaitipn and t>evelopment. 
'File study is to he parried out by Mr Emiie 
van Lennep^ die OECD's secretary- 
general. The study commits no one to 
gcjipn, hut provides a means of exerting 
pressure/ on the more complacent. 

Jt was the easy way out to state, as the 
British delegate did, that your rate of 
inflaticin is no worse than the average for 
all countries, hut at the tail end Of the 
elation campaign no one pressed the 
British too hard^^ Outside the formal meet¬ 
ing this charitable detachment gave way 
to some plainly expressed anxiety over 
the wage explosion. 

No Country is an. island : policies must 
soniehow lie geared to what others arc 
doing. This was what Mr van, Leainep was 
trying to get across, and the lesson did noi 
fall on deaf ears. 'I hc i)verriding concern 
of the industrial countries now is that 
international inflation has begun feeding 
on itself. 'Fhe OECD's own staff report 
provided ample evidence that the con¬ 
flagration i.N spreading. Last December 
price increases for 1970 were forecast for 
the 22-nation area at 4.25 j>er cent. 1'he 
figure has just been revised to pei cent. 

It is all very well to complain about it 
at the Chateau de la Muette, another to 


do spmethiug. The experience df countries 
that have, temporarily ^ueezed, wages is 
mostly that they bounce up again as soon 
as you take your hand away! Geiyiiany is 
a law linto itself, l>ecause of its go 6 d 
Jat)Our relations and its^ own peculiar 
dread of monetary eiosion. The con¬ 
ventional thing to Wy is still that a little 
utteilsployment would cause inflation to 
tone down remarkably j but the experi¬ 
ence Of the countries which have lecently 
been- increasing unemploytnent has hardly 
borne this but. 

At leaist, the unemployment required to 
make nuich impact may be politically 
unacceptable. A reminder, that govern¬ 
ments are unlikely to accept much inter¬ 
national interference on this touchy 
.question wes the interesting alliance in 
the OECD meeting between the American 
and Frent^ delegates who took :tbe /same 
side as the communique was being drawn 
up. Neither wanted to see the term con¬ 
certed policy used; inste.ad the softer 
phraseology, mutually compatil)le. 

'the anti-inflation study, to be prepared 
over the next six months, will stress the 
use of incomes and manpower policies as 
supplements to demand management. But, 
besides this, a good deal of attention was 
paid at this week’s meeting to competition 
in export credits. This is one of the ways 
counti ies are exporting their inflation, and 
it is proving a dreadful wa.ste of resources. 
'I'he most extreme exaiuples are in ship- 
huilding. Here also there are political 
restraints Which discourage governments 
from pursuing responsihle pQlicie.s hut the 
chances of action are higher. 

Holland 


■ :^^hs%wpd<3Sh;cxpprts 

tVirnsThan,wai p^edict^d ib'tnld-Febru- 
a^. The mo/rt r«naHtable expansjtms are 
mfforeign With exports hbw expec- 
tea to be up by 13.5 per on last 
ye^V (^eforuaicy forecast was i i per cent) 
and ipipprts by 9 per cent (7.5 per cent). 
Tljis payments position % (expected to be 
healthily in balaix^e on current account- 
Wtiges Will probably rise by 9 per cent, 
but labour productivity should impfove 
by 5 per cent, so remining the earlier 
forecast of no ihorc |han a 4 per rent 
rise in Consumer prices. 

. "this could lend s^ifkrance to the 
fac^That it is Mr Emile van Lennep who 
h heacbngTIie OECID survey on inflation. 
Mr van Lennep was formerly treasurer- 
general of Holland. As such he was not 
responsible for prices policy, but the sort 
of anti-inflation policy Holland has 
followed would please trade unions more 
than companies. Ahhough wage restraint 
has of late been considerably bosened in 
Holland, price control has been retained. 
Companies are . allowed to pass on 
-increases in external costs, such as raw 
materials, also cost increases caused by 
charges in government policy, and they 
can praise prices if otherwise they would 
go infto the red, but they cannot pass on 
increases in labour costs. Some Dutchmen 
say that this is a spur to raising product¬ 
ivity, and one of the reasons for their 
recent economic success. Other people 
will say that last autumn’s upvaluation 
of tlie D-mark had much more to do 
with it. 

Germany 

Schiller's victory 

Hamburg 

The question in Germany is now not 
whether the government will curb the 
boom but how. This is the result of 
the electorate’s vote against inflation in 




vhi Lahnep: but how not to fn/fata ? 


The Dutch do it 
with dams ^ 

T'his week Holland’s central planning 
bureau published amended forecasts, 
tliat the economy is expanding 
fastiir than 'was expected only a few 
months ago. Gross national product, 
industrial production, industrial in^est- 


the elections for the Lander, Germany 
may be inflating at only a moderate (by 
British or Italian standards) 4 per cent 
a yeat, but it has had experience of flights 
from paper money twice this century. 
Moreover, with the assurance that real 
incomes are rising at least 8 per cent this 
year, a tighter belt i.s unlikely to be too 
painful. 

The task of the econon»u.s iiiimster, 
Continued on pane 79 
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Italy's dance with the unions 

The Mfnister'of the Budget in Italy's new government is Signor Antonio 
Giotitti, one of the leaders of the Socialist party. A correspondent in Rome 
sought an exclusive interview with him this week. 


The Economist: What chances arc there of 
reaching an agreement between government 
and unions and on what basis ? 

Giolttttt It has always been difhcult in Italy, 
just as in other countrie.s, to establish an 
agreement, between government and unions 
oti the basis of what is called an incomes 
policy. The causes arc many. In the first place 
the Italian tax .system and the organisation of 
tax payments do not facilitate cfTicicnt action 
on the incomes of the middle classes and the 
monied classes. The level of tax evasion is, 
in this sector, extremely high. Rightly, how¬ 
ever, the ‘nnioiKs refuse to discuss a wages 
freeze which could not be accompanied by an 
(‘qiuilly efficient freeze on other forms of 
ineome. In the second place, there does 
not exist in Italy an efficient organisation 
for price controls. The unions therefore ha\e 
legitimate doubts that an agreement to freeze 
nominal wages can really be aceom|)aniefl 
by an efficient defence of real pay. 

'I'he ()bjecti\es of the first fi\e-ycar f)lan, 
for included a notable adxance 

tow aids full employment, con.siderable 
impTf»\eiTients in the field of social security, 
anil vubviamial public imeneniion in s<*ctors 
of great interest 10 the workers, such a.s 
housing. L’nforinnarely these objectives were 
not realised 

Today iheiefore the iinion.s insist on preci.se 
promises, anti their aims have become the 
motives of vast social agitation. During this 
sjiring there were many strikes in Italy 
motivated rxclu.sively by demands which were 
not (liiertly related to pay. 7 ’his .shows that 
the workers, in spite of the very considerable 
pay increases \^hirh the iirincipal categories 
had oblainetl last autumn, arc still in acute 
difficulties. And they realise that this di.s- 
comfori is not so much becaii.se of the wage 
levels as becan.se ol the lack of a policy for 
building hoines^ (d a tran.s'port policy, of 
health organi.satioM and because of taxes. 
riies<‘ shottcomings .ne refiected in the 
cests tiiat the worker has to support atid 
which eaimot be re.s*ilved simply by salary 
increase's. "I he’ f.ici that the workers today 
have a clear knowledge 01 this is the sign of 
an important .sense of maturity. 

I'he government ha.s arct'pied discu.ssion 
with the unions 011 this terrain. There is, 
indeed, a cIcksc convergence between the 
pre.sem anxietie.s of the Italian govemment 
as regards .short-term economic policy (control 
of inflation, safeguarding of expan.sion, 'a 



high rate of growth) and the immediate 
interests of the workers. 

The recent pay incrca.ses won by the 
unions have increased their prestige con¬ 
siderably. They have ihu.s been able to 
reabsorb certain form.s of extremism which, 
in jiractice if not in iniuilioii, threatened to 
tli si lit eg rate and to weaken the contractual 
force of the workers: they cleverly utilised the 
pn'ssiire that came from the eMremi.sis 
recoilducting it into Unitarian action, re¬ 
inforcing also the agreement between the 
various union headquarters into which they 
are divided (CGII,, CISI, UIL). However, 
both ihi.s increased pre.siige and the strength¬ 
ening of the y^nion's uiniarian agreement 
could be .seriously jeopardised if the first 
inevitable but limited counter blow to the 
wage increases were to generate new claims 
which would create an uncontrollable spiral 
between wages and prices. 

By channelling the present agitation of the 
working masses towards social reform—the 
co.sts of w'hich can be spread over a period of 
time—the unions have made a wise choice. 
The Economist: How do you view the 
government plans for price control -* 

Giolitti: 'I'he pre.seiit tendency towards ri.sing 
juices has its origin in internalional factors, 
riie wage increases came later, further 
aggravating costs. For many years ihi* 
American economy has financed its military 
and civil inve.stments by obtaining enormous 
leal re.source.s from the rest of the world, 
thus creating monetary tensions. Interest 
rales have iiicrea.sed. Fhi.s has repercussion.s 
on industrial costs, and therefore on prices. 
C^apaciiy for self-financing is for tin* most 
]m1ii limited and is now finlher decreased 
by wage iiicrease.s. 

Fhe margins for manoeuvre on prices by 
■the Italian government are limted. But an 
immediate rent freeze for homes was adoptc-d 
and will last several years. All publir .services 
laiifTs have also b(‘en frozen. A severe 
control is being exercised on ail prices which 
arc under the siirveilaricc of the iiucrmini- 
sierial committee of jirices (CIP). This 
committee cannot freeze prices, but it can 
cfleci a minute exantination of the ba.sis on 
which the prices of any goods are determined. 

As regards food imports, these will be 
encouraged, insofar as the common market'.s 
rules allow. But 110 .serious control can be 
^•tTeeted on retail prices, especially of impnr- 
lam coiiMuncr goods including food. 'Fhis 
is because of the lack of any detailed in.s|»<’c- 
lion, such as exists in other countries, and also 
because of the ronriniied backwardness of 
distribution in Italy. 

The Economist; What will U' the leal econo¬ 
mic powers of the regions ^ 

Giolitti : 'I'he constitution has established pre¬ 
cise powers for the regions. They will be able 
to pass laws in .siweral sectors, inctidiiig Rgri- 
ciiliurc and forests, (|uarries, touri.sm and 
hotels. bu.s routes and town planning. They 
also have otlier prcqi.se powers in the social 
field, such as education, public a.s.sistance and 
health. We expect from them a more agile 
administration of public affairs ba.scd on their 
experience at the grass root.s. The centralised 
Italian state has never been very brilliant in 
its admitiifttrativc talents: 

Thfii^conoiilist: Does‘It«^ly in(en4 to efnploy 
mcdium-irrm planning ? ' . 



Giofittt: costing rctom 


Giolitti: I'he governmem is already working 
on a second five-year plan, for 1971-75, on 
the basis of a document of the spring of lyfiy 
called Project 80. 'Phis will include specific 
social pn)jects for the public services and 
promotional jjrogrammes for the development 
of new industries. New formulae of public 
intervention will be created far these projects. 
With these formulae it is intended to surpass 
the stage of mere indication of objectives in 
specific sectors and go on to fix, in 'modern 
technical terms, time and coRiingf: 

The Economist: What, in gerteraf, are the 
ecniinmic pros])ecis for Italy in the near 
fur lire ? 

Giolitti: ,We have a difficult year ahead. 
Rising prices entail.s severe ctmirol on the 
expaiLsioii of interna! liquidity. We Certainly 
cannot allow the terrible and iniquitous bur¬ 
den of infiation to fall on the income of the 
workers, 'Phis means that there is a limit to 
the monetary resources available for invest¬ 
ment, the bettering of social .ser\dccs and 
current public ex]H*iuliturc. The requests that 
arrive from these different .sectors arc all 
legitimate, But at this point one is obliged to 
make a .serious choice : and the pridritie-s that 
.seem to me essential concern investments, on 
which employment and certain social services 
depend. If this choice is firmly made the 
difficulties can be overcome in a short |>erio(l. 
I do not think it is empty rhetoric for me to 
say that the Italian economy has exceptional 
jjowers of recovery: this has been clearly 
demonstrated by the expcrifrtce of the 196015. 

The Economist : How do you evaluate the 
economic significance' af*thc resiilt.s of the 
elections of Jikne 7fh ? ■ 

Giolitti; I believe that the reply given by the 
electors on June 7th confirms and strengthens 
the policy of the government including the 
economic ])olicy I have set forth to you. The 
centre left parties see their parliamentary 
majority^ larger. The present govern¬ 

ment obtains guarantees of a major stability. 
Phe Italian Socialist Party confirms and con- 
soli<lates its decisive force in the majdriiy and 
in the government, and in u position which 
during the course of the eleetoi^l campaign 
was clearly defined as a left-wing position. 
The solidity of the electoral force of the 
Conipuinist party demonstrates yet once more 
how large the left wdtig Iine-tip is in Italy 
and how widespread the motives of protest 
and discontent. This will stimulate the govern¬ 
ment to cotirageous and concrete action on 
rrform.s. ' ' 
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TRADING YEAR 

The year has been somewhat dis- 
af>pointing as we had hcmed for better 
things. The cumulative eftect of several 
adverse factors made for dullness in 
consumer markets generally which pro¬ 
gressively became more apparent as the 
year unfolded/ and taking the retail 
field as a whole this year was one of 
hear stagnation. It is true that national 
retail tutnover increased by about 5% 
but the volume increase was virtually 
nU^ The 10% increase in Purchase Tax 
in November 1968 and the further 
increaia Af nearly 30% in S.E.T. aggra¬ 
vated matters further and bit consumers' 
pockets in 1969 so that the maiority of 
traders did not enjoy a good Christmas. 

Sales of our enlarged Group amounted 
to £294 million, an increase of 
over dm combined sales of Boots and 
Timothy Whites in the previous financial 
year. During the year we closed nearly 
100 of the very small Timothy Whites 
pharmacies which reduced sales volume 
but will improve future profitability. 
Likewise we have rationalised our retail 
representation in many High Streets by 
consolidating the Chemist representation 
in one branch thereby liberating the 
othen-^ither the original Timothy 
Whites branch or alternatively the Boots 
branch—for our new Houseware venture. 

But much of our reorganisation is 
now behind us, we have a record 
increase in sales area coming into use, 
an encouraging start has been made to 
the new Houseware venture, and our 
wholeside and overseas business is 
expanding fast. The promise of more 
cbhsumer spending power, in spite of 
rapidly increasing prices to absorb it, 
is .also an. ,important factor, and for all 
ttiaie reasons we look forward to better 
thhsgs ip the current year. 

PfbBt before tax on our world 
am of £984 million, came out at 
£ 9 A,iS 9 ;ooo 4 n increase of £1,063,000 
over die ptevious year. This is an in- 
creise ot Just over 5^% compared with 
a sties iacfease of just under 5i% se it 
will be men that profit performance 
mttdbed sales., 


SUMMAKV car RESULTS _ 

in ihouMnii 0 / £s rpfto f^7o 

Net World Selei ti^iyo tes^BBs 
Profits Beltite Tax 80,189 

Profits After Tax io^>B 

Ordinary Dividend ' 

(14.999%) (* 7 . 0 %) 

Capital Employed . 107,931 109 ^ 9^8 

Number Of Branches i, 8 iy i »695 


RETAILING 

We are now operating two separate 
retail chains, each with its own manage¬ 
ment and methods. The inventory too 
is distinct though there is, and always 
will be, some overlap. The chemist chain 
under the Boots name had at March 
31 It last 1,503 branches. The other chain 
is of course the Timothy Whites House* 
ware business numbering at the same 
date 193 shops. Our objective during 
the past year has been the incorporation 
of all the Timothy Whites properties 
which appeared to have a future in the 
Groim, either as additional branches to 
the Boots chain or to supplement the 
original chain of 132 Timothy Whites 
Houseware branches. 

During 1969/70 there was a sales area 
increase in the chemist field of approxi¬ 
mately 400,000 sq. ft, which brings the 
total sales area of the Boots chain to 
2.6 million sq. ft. A major contribution 
was made by the opening of 50 new 
branches. 

The Boots development programme 
for 1970/71 should result in a further 
increase of 180,000 sq. ft. of sales space. 
As in former years this will be achieved 
by rebuilding a number of freehold sites, 
e.g., at Leicester, Rugby and Colchester, 
and from developing new sites, e.g., at 
Walsall, Hemel Hempstead, Grimsby 
and High Wycombe. 

We believe that upwards of 80% of 
all housewives buy something from us 
and more than 25% visit a Boots branch 
once or twice per week. 

There are now 193 Timothy Whites 
shops representing a total sales area of 
350,000 sq. ft. A new branch fascia in 
turquoise and olive green has been 
adopted and the new houseware inven¬ 
tory established. If this chain is as 
successful as we believe, we shall expand 
it nation-wide as quickly as suitable 
properties can be acquired. For 1970/71 
the already agreed programme will add 
another 40 shops and we hope for a 
further 20 representations in new places. 
Although in its early days the sales 
performance of the new chain so far 
has been most encouraging. 

RESEARCH AND MANUFACTURE 

Last year I referred to the anti¬ 
rheumatic drug Brufen discovered and 
developed in our own laboratories. It is 
the only anti-rheumatic agent evolved 
entirely by British researclTand during 
the past year it has become firmly 
established both in hoipital and general 
pnctice, hot only because of its clinical 
activity but also because of its remark¬ 
able freedom from the side-eflFects some¬ 
times associated with other anti¬ 
rheumatic drugs. Since its introduction 
little more than a year ago £1.3 million^ 
of sales have been made and it is now' 
becoming available in 34 countries. 


Within the current year we hope that 
permission will have been Obtained to 
sell it in a further 33 countries. 

The process of updating our equip¬ 
ment and increasing the capacity of the 
Pharmaceutical factories at Beeston and 
Airdrie has proceeded fast and produc¬ 
tion of own brands increased by some 
19 %. 

Wholesale sales of goods of our own 
manufacture to third parties increased 
by 20% to £5.4 million, including an 
increase of 64% in medical products. 
Retail products available nationally, that 
is not restricted to Boots outlets, 
increased by 73% but from a mucli 
smaller base. 

OVERSEAS 

Sales by our overseas companies 
increased by 8.9% to a record £5.6 
million. Both India and Australia 
showed a marked improvement, these 
two companies accounting for over 60% 
of overseas turnover and more of profit. 
Return on capital employed overseas has 
increased from 13% to 18%. 

Direct exports from this country 
increased by 17.5% to £4.47 million. 
In the three years since the reorganisa¬ 
tion of our marketing structure export 
sales have increased by 65%. 

CONCLUSION 

In these extremely inflationary times 
business uncertainty is widespread The 
present rate of wage inflation in unlikely 
to be covered by productivity increases 
in the near future and the Government’s 
repeated surrenders to militancy, openly 
in breach of its own declared policy, 
make industrial relations very difficult. 

Nevertheless, retail sales in monetary 
terms are bound to be considerably 
higher this year even though spending 
in shops is at present deaining as a 
proportion of total consumer spending. 
The difficulty will be to control and 
absorb rapidly increasing costs of every 
kind while maintaining standards of 
value and seiVice. There are however 
a number of favourable factors operating 
for us, our house is in good order, and 
for the reasoni already given we are 
fairly optimistic, and boinbshells apart, 
we believe that the current year will be 
considerably better than the one just 
concliided. 
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Bnndt, Chaneallor: shaken strategy 


Continued from page y6 

Herr Karl Schiller, in deciding how to 
curb the boom, is not an enviable one, 
however. True, the electorate has ended 
his political isolation from his expansion- 
minded colleagues who turn out ^to have 
misjudged the mood of the country. But 
the options are restricted : first, further 
cuts in general spending are ruled out, 
because the coalition has already partially 
jeopardised its promised structural 
reforms ; secondly, the possibility of 
advancing tax payments, which is being 
widely mooted, requires an act of parlia¬ 
ment, and so can have only a delayed 
effect; thirdly, the government will pre¬ 
sumably resist another upvaluation of the 
D-mark. 

This leaves two other options. One is 
to raise minimum deposits with the central 
bank, which woUl(| curb the disturbing 
dollar inflow as well ai stemming inflation. 
But it is unlikely to be a big enough 
pound of flesh for Dr Schiller. The other 
possibility is to mobilise paragraph 26 of 
the Stability and Growth Act, which 
enables the government, with the consent 
of the Bundesrat, to change tax rates by 
up to 10 per cent. This would jeopardise 
the relationship between the Socialists and 
the unions, but that could probably be 
overcome by penalising employers at the 
same time. It would mean a cut in 
depreciation allowances. 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 
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But his proposajs* whatever they , turn 
out to be, are Bound to encourage tto> run 
into the D-mark. Ten days ago the 
Bundesbank guaranteed the three months' 
prke of the dollar after a $600 
inflow had taken place in one day. This 
was a clever tactical move to burn the 
fingers of those forward speculators who 
hoped to purchase dollars at a cut rate to 
pay for their commitments. But can the 
victory last ? 


Big jets _ 

Roses for Douglas 


C‘ 

It was quite a blow for the opposition. 
This week the Italian airline, Alitalia, 
decided to go it alone, and buy its owp 
new jets without waiting to see where the 
choice of other European airlines would 
fall. Alitalia signed an order for four DC 
10, medium-range jumbo jets, which 
brings it into line with the Dutch, Swiss 
and Scandinavian airlines, all of which 
have ordered DC los. But it puts it out 
of line with the French, German and 
Belgian national airlines who had formed 
a consortium, of which Alitalia was a 
member, in order to co-ordinate their 
buying policy. 

When jets are as big and expensive as 
the jumbos (even these medium range 
versions run to 300 seats and cost $17 
million each), only the biggest airlines 
can alford to maintain self-contained 
fleets. The minimum fleet for which it is 
worth installing an engineering base is 
around 20 aircraft. The Swiss and the 
Scandinavians have successfully pooled 
their engineering for several years, with 
each airline assuming responsibility for 
certain aspects of overhaul for both their 
fleets. The object of getting together in 
a consortium to agree a common buying 
policy was to introduce a similar system. 
And now Alitalia has opted out. 

This is going to have several conse¬ 
quences, the first of which is to make it 
that much harder for Lockheed to sell its 
jumbo to the remaining members of the 
consortium. This is the Rolls-Royce 
powered Tristar, No Tristars have yet 
been sold in Europe. The 173 on order 
are almost all for North American air¬ 
lines, against 214 DC los. The British 
Air Holdings group, which agreed at the 
outset to place 50 Tristars, has so far 
disposed of only 14, although the aircraft 
has been on the market now for a full two 
years. Enough airlines remain uncommit¬ 
ted in Europe to make it still worth their 
while to consider a joint Tristar fleet, 
but Alitalia’s decision is going to nuike 
them wonder whether the 10 might 
not be the easier choke and, if it is not, 
whether the solution might npt be merely 
to buy more Boeing jumbo 7478, which 
nearly all of them ahea^y LocL* 
heedU flnaitcial position at home is luch 
that it needs orders far more Badly than 
well-heeled . McDonneH Douglas. And 


ttoUs-Rpyce’a ap >l(Ma4y tkd 

in with thpse ofvLociBeed^^m ^tain 
must be worried. . Lotfkhee^V 4^^ 
mainly a temporary iash flowj 

which should larf^Iy -takb/.tlaibii, if 
when the Admiipucation 
pahy seule their row about uie pric^ pf 
the C5-A jumbo freighter. But 
remember that a temporary cash $ow 
problem was, all that was wrong fwbh 
Douplas too when the company was 
pubbeaUy put up for sale and bought 
by old Mr McDonnell And it is far from 
clear what effect this is having on their 
willingness to place orders with Lockheed. 

Textiles 

Thin and of the 
pledge 


Early next week the American Secretsuy 
of Commerce, Mr Maurice Stans, is due 
to announce, at long last, what the 
Administration is ^ing to do about im¬ 
ports of textiles and thus fulfil Mr Nixon’s 
pre-election promise to help the industry. 
President Nixon’s determination to honour 
this pledge is an important plank in his 
strategy for the south (#hkhr« js' where 
much of the textile industry is),.^lh^ j^is 
piece of domestic politics sticks out like 
a sore thumb in a generally quite liberal 
international trade policy and may start 
off retaliatory moves which could under¬ 
mine wider liberalisation. 

It was originally thought by somf 
Europeans that, Mr Stans would tj^ te 
extend the multilaterally negotiated quotas 
on cotton to woollens and man-made fibre 
goods—and would fail, and be seen to 
fail, by the domestic interests, who would 
then retire not satisfied but not ang^ 
either. This'was not to be. He did fail, 
but the textile interests then brought in 
protectionist legislation, which is now 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
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of tlie Hdusf of Representatives. Mr Stans 
can now either support those pttrts of the 
various hilh whicJi pul quotas on textiles 
(and 6n footwear) or instead flourish 
a voluntary agreement by Japan to limit 
its textile exports to the United States, an 
agrcenient that would draw South Korea 
and Taiwan in its wake. As can be seen 
from the table, the pattern of trade is 
for Japan to supply clothes to America, 
and man*made fibre and fabric to other 
sbuth-ca^t Asian countries which in turn 
export clothes to America. So the part 
of the American textile industry most in 
need of protection is the labour-intensive 
gannent making, which is not the sector 
making the loudest protectionist noises. 


If the textile industry is suffering from 
injury', it must be from other causes, of 
which imports are a symptom rather than 
a cure,, so it would be a pity for the 
Japanese to concede a limitation of trade 
agreement. I'^he signs are, though, that 
Mr Kiichi Miyazawa, the minister of 
international trade and industry, and Mr 
Kiichi Aichi, foreign minister, due in 
Wasliington this weekend will do just that. 
One view is that what they may propose 
is a temporary restraint, lasting from a 
year to a year and a half, covering about 
ten items. Exports of these will be limited 
to a level of about 15 per cent over the 
previous year. Following this, there would 
be a working party, or a permanent 


Japan sells : America buys Trade m $ mn. f.o.b. January-June 1969 
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bilateral agreement if the Ametieans can 
injury. This will prpbabfy not 
moflify tlie protectionists in Congress who 
may si^sp^t that Mr Sato did a secr^ 
Okinawa 4 or-textiles deal ahei b not 
keeping his side of the bargain. Certaiifly 
the Japanese have l^en called arrogant 
for asking for proof of injury to the 
industry, which most ptbple would 
regard as only reasonable. 

It seems only reasonable to European 
countries, which will be the target for 
exports deflect^ from America. Common 
market countries would then have to 
revise the trend for Europeans to sign 
liberalising agreements with Japan. The 
commission is keeping mum on how it 
would react to American protectionist 
measures, but react it would, Not that it 
would be acting with great self-righteous¬ 
ness : its record of imports from Asia is 
worse than that of the United States. 


Correction, l.ast week wc said that the 
Turkish j^ovcriimcni had asked Mr Yehudi 
Menuhin 10 cancel a concert tour. In fact, 
Mr Menuhin could not fit the tour into this 
year’s programme and expects to visit Turkey 
next .summer instead. 


BUSINESS 


Britain 


Dearer times are here again 


The first issue of The Times to be 
printed after tlie settlement of the Fleet 
Street strike apjieared on Mondav with 
the announcement that the price of the 
paper had been raised by id to pd. The 
increase bad, been authorised four 
moMitis ago in a Prices and Incomes 
Hoard report, but its timing coincided 
neatly witli tlic fact that the newspaper 
industry’s wage bill has now risen tiy at 
least i<t per cent. The printing Unions 
settled for ju.st under half their original 
claim. Although this had lieen for a 25 
per cent rise in liasic rates, and the 
chance of pushing this up considerably 
with overtime, their negotiators could he 
said to have conceded marginally more 
to the employers than other unions have 
recently' Ijeen doing: before moving oq 
to tackle the provincial and magazine 
puhlt.<hers who were not involved in the 
Fleet Street fight. 

The tendency for a price rise to fol¬ 
low a wage award is no,w' more or less 
inevitable, but industry is becoming 
increasingly sensitive to the polilicM 
t dynamite attached to these increases and 
to the po.<;sibility that it could blow up 


in any company's face. In an effort to 
defuse it, companies are taking increas¬ 
ing pains to spell out in minute detail 
the reasons behind higher prices. I'ims 
Ferodo, putting up brake and clutch 
prices by just under 10 per cent next 
month, broke this down into 5.5 per 
cent for higher wages (the result of a 
recent settlement), 0.7 per cent for 
higher material costs and per cent 
for higher overheads. 'I’he Hockwarc 
glass company, with 5 million bottles and 
jars daily all going up by a minimum of 
7.5 per cent, blames a 12 per cent 
increa.se in the wage and .salary hill, a 
16 per cent increase in raw materials, 
mainly soda ash, 7.5 per cent extra for 
transport and 10 per cent for packaging. 
Waddington, distributing bulk deter¬ 
gents, writes sorrowfully to customers 
that since Shell, Imperial Chemical 
Industries and Metal Box, its main 
suppliers, have put up their prices again, 
the company has no option but to pass 
on the increase. 

If the ice cream makers had taken the 
same piecaution.s they miglit not find 
themselves now up before ttie Prices and 


Incomes Board ; ice cream hardly ranks 
as a necessity, and everyone—willi the 
po.ssihle e.Nception t»f dentists—would be 
better off if people ate less of it. The test 
is going to come after the election when 
the nationalised indu.stries all line up 
for price rises, with steel at the head of 
the queue. It was known well before the 
election that this would happen ; how¬ 
ever it is a shock to see that costs, par¬ 
ticularly wages, have risen so fast here 
that not even tlie increasing volume of 
natural gas coming in from the North 
Sea can hold gas prices steady as the 
authorities once hoped it could. 

A good deal of pressure is now coining 
from inside the nationalised industries 
for the setting up of an energy com¬ 
mission would administer and co¬ 

ordinate all the major fuel suppliers, coal, 
gas, electricity and nuclear power. One 
of the aims behind this is to liclp free 
these industiies from the increasing 
day to day meddling they are having to 
endure from the Ministry of I'echnolOgy, 
to which they now ail report. Nation¬ 
alised industries are not meant to l)c 
subject to this sort of interference with 
their management, but try telling that 
to a civil servant with a telephone at 
hi.s elbow. Bills had been going through 
Parliament, before the election, for the 
reorganisation of the gas and electricity 
and nuclear industHes. New heads ^cie 
being sought for these new., organisations 
and Lord Robens^s own term of office 
as the National Coal Hoard’s chairman 
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The Annual General Meeting was held on April aa, and the foJlo\iiring 
is a summary of the Report ; 

Review 

The aluminium industry maintained its progress during the year, 
consumption in the Western world rising by 11.5 per ( cnt ajftd oMtjiut 
of primary metal by 12 per cent. ■ 

I'he Company's production facilities were fully employed. Group sales 
to third parties advanced by i8.g per cent, from Sw.Frs. tj774-6nfi tin 
1968 to Sw.Frs. 2,iio.gin. last year. 

In February 1969, Alusuisse International NV floated a 4! per cent 
convertible debenture i.ssuc for US$6om., which w'as several times 
oversubscribed. 

Group expenditure on new plant and equipment totalled Sw.Frs. 
454.9m. during the year, compared with Sw.Frs. 239.8m. in 1968. 

At the end of 1969, primary metal lapacity of the (Jroup was 
450,000 tons, compared with 415,00a tons at the beginning of the year. 

Bauxite 

The French mines had a somewhat higher output during the year. , 
Production in Italy improved by 29 per .cent, and the Sierra Leone ; 
mine raised production by 7 per cent to more than 450;ooo tons. 
Australian production is expected to start in mid-1971. 

Altunina 

Martinswerk GmbH again showed a modest rise in output, and its 
capacity is i urrently being enlarged Ironi 290,coo to 350,006 tops: ' 
Italian prr)du( lion fell steeplv because of strikes, but the FRIA produepr/ 
(onsortiiim in Guinea .uhieved a slight increase and ia oiirrently^ 
expanding capacity from 550,000 to 700,000 tons. Group'OUtpUt reathea" 
458,000 tons, 13 per cent below the 1968 figure. A share of 100,000 tons 
in the KURALLUMINA consortium was secured during the year. 


o| semU and now spedaMses in the production of foils and slugs. 

Lavoraaione Leghe l^ggere raised saJas by 6 per cent. The capacity 
of SAVA'S fdl ta being extended.'Stay Aluminium jPo; Ltd., 
.^e^rh^ptoii, ihciyaied 4 ts ofttput%y 5 per cefit-- . 

. ■ (Srbi^ ^oductiop of ;|^s ro 4 e by 14 per cent t» 27ijoO ttte. Foil 

output by 4 per cent to 64,900 tons. 

Finished Products 

The Boxal group’s output of aluminium cans rose by 27 per cent 
and aluminium consumption kept pace^ Xhe number mvoktis inanu* 
fai turrd rose from 15401. tjb ' 

Production of kitcheh ulcaffit/and. corrqgated sheeting Nigeria 
advanced in spite of hostilities^ r ^ ; 

Sales 'and MJicelUineops ^ 

Allcga AG, Zurich, raised cdflall sales of semis by almost 20 per 
t ent. Primary aluminium sales of the Anglo-Swiss Aluminium Co. Ltd., 
.Wolverhampton, remained almost Mpehanged,at improved prices. The 
Aluminium ;Dev«i|g^t^t:^. Ltd., li'dgos, achieved a sij^ificant 
^ihrrease .in the trade of 4 ^uiniifium[^ 4 h($eti and Sce^^onS^ and Adro^Print 
Ltd., Aylesbury, subskB^ manufacturing Special products 

for thd printing, trade,' began ftitic^oning shpf^tly. b^efpre the end of 
the year. ' 

Chemicals and Plastiai 

Cheminvesta GhemicMl Investments Ltd. 4nd the Ftalital Djyision of 
Allianinio. Y6n^ acMave^^ Jj^r^iceht ri.se in turnover ^during 
]tne, year. Vereinigte Kdhststoffs^rhe jGttbH ;increa*ed their output of 
^ PVC foil by almostido ptt cent aM^capaCity,^ being expanded.! 

Internationale KdiM^sIoRen Ipdtktrk;KV;'Cfbsed with better results 
than in the previous year. ' ^ . ! 

Profit and Loss Account 


Poyrgr, and Reduction Plants 

Group generation of power reached 2,870m. kWh compared with 
2,921m. in 1968, a decline mainly due to a drop in production in 
Austria and Italy. The volume of water available*was about 3 per cent 
below the average figure established over the yeaiis. The ten reduc^'flon 
plants raising their mirpiit by 8 per cent or 417,060 tons. 

Semis and Foils ^ 

The Sierre (Valafs) ^trusiod plant raised its -oumut by i6 per cent, 
as against a 9 per cent rise in foil production,by Robert Victor Neher 
Ltd., Kreuzlingcn. ^ Aluminium-Walzwerke Sinrgen GmbH slightly 
increased its output of semis and foils. 

In January 1969; AluSuiise Fiaui^'s eiufusion plant came into service. 
SATRAL's 'Conversion plant in Belgium has discontinued the fabrication 


Turnover of the Parent Company rose by Sw.Frs. 56,500,696, or 
17.7 per cent, to Sw.Frs. 376,144,594. Net profit for 1969 was Sw.Frs. 
47,676,030 which, added to the balance of Sw.Frs. 3,539,888' brought 
forward from 1968, produced a total O'f Sw.Frs. 51,215,918 available for 
distribution. . . 

It is accordingly proposed to distribute a dividend of 16 per cent, 
to allocate Sw.Frs. 6m. to the Sp4*cial Reserve Fund and Sw.Frs. 3.5m. 
to the Welfare Fund, to fix the statutory fees at Sw.Frs. 1.2m., and to 
carry forward the resulting balance of Sw.Frs, 5,315,918. 

The Report, the accounts, and tfie proposals put forward by the 
Board w^r^ adopted. ^ . 

General Management 

Lmanuel R. Meyer, , Chairman ; Dr. Paul H. Muller, General 
^fanager ; John Wohnlich', General'Manager. ' 


Contolldittd ■alanee fhaat ’ii.at D aw wb ar II, 1949, bafara Apgiicatlan of Prafit 


Net Aueti 

FiHed Assets 
Properties. Plarits 
end E^quipment 

Raw Meterlal Plants 
Power Statiena 
1444 000 kW) 

Reduction Plants 1 

Fabricating Plants 
Miacellaneeut Plants 

Cost VafttS . . 3 

Less Accumulattg '' < 
Oebi’Kiatrert * '*1 

Participations aod'^.IjLoans 
Other Assets and Otferred 

AlMlllata^Sharea DMOsited 
foi^, Converiible Oeberrtijrab 


379 900 000 

1 oao 400 000 
TUrSOQOOO 
mi^jOOQ 


367 900 000 
944 900 000 
634 300 000 
173 700 000 


^ IK IwjOOQ - 173 700 000 

| (4i ib 0O0“ 2 624 9W OM 

'■X 313 300 OCO 1 500 000 1 124 000 000 1 500 900 000 

I/BIOOOOO 134 700 000 


Leng^Teinn Puads 

Sharehalden' Equity; 
Common Stack 
Reserves 

Profit antf' toss AceoMnt 
Additional Net Worth 

LonO'Term Liabilities' 

4W94 .Convertible 
Debentures 1969 of 
Alusuisse International 
NV C$60 000 000) 
Long-Term Debts 
Provisions 
Minority Interests 


250 000 000 
304 000 OOO 
»1 200 COO 
1 020 500 00 


!0 500 00 1 635 700 000 


256 000 000 
735 300 000 
124 900 000 

32 600 000 1 150 BOO 000 


230 000 000- ' 

298 000 000 
47 30Q 000 

950 900 000 1 346 200 000 


633 700 000 
129 800 000 

32 400 000 795 900 000 


Current AsHtS! , 
Inventories 

Accounts dtfitiivaOli. . , 
Cash and gWurltlai i " 

Less Current Liabilities: 
Accounts Payable 
Notes Payable to 9001(11 
Lone-Torm Dabts tfuvJ 
w.thin one Veer 
Accrued CKpenses 
MiseeJianeo^ 

’di-A - , 

Working Cap4l»: ^ ^ , 


f 600 000 
400 000 
609000 


000 I S 7 » 6MpOO 


218 400 000 
365300 000 

'Miss; 

' 34 400 000 


PMOOOO 

ISoOOO 1 198 900 000 


163 600 000 
220 BOO 000 


44 700 OOO 
76 900 000 
52 600 000 


i- :«Tif'.w 

,/ 770 ' 3 oood 9 .:i ; 


Debit 

Cost of Sales 
General 
Expenses and 
Taxsa 

Oaprtctatlon 


GmaolHalWI Incoma S4rtamaM 91 ft Daeambw 91^ 1949^ 

1969 1968 1949 " 1968 

Sw.Frs, Syv.Prs. Credit Sw.Pfs. Sw.Frs 

1 593 300 000 1 324 700 000 Salas 2 110 900 SCO 1 774 600 000 

Other income 47.300 000 32 400 000 


230 200 000 
IM 300 000 
43000 000 
117 500000 


188 700 000 
142 700 000 
.',95 90OOOD 
97 000 000 


.2138400 OCO 1 807 000 000 


2:M400 000 1 807 000 000 
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10 help yeu. 


Our representative office in Tokyo» Japan* 
is the latest link in a growing chain of offices 
around the world. All geared to help 
you. So now you can call on the Royal Rank’s 
expertise in international trade and banking 
in yet another world centre. 

We’ve made the concept of helpful banking 
work so well for our clients everywhere 
that we’re now among the world’s top ten 
banks. And the same standard of helpful 
service is yours for the asking in Tokyo. 
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^kpirei jtt ithe end of this year. These 
industries ^would all like^ to use the 
breathing spate the election offered to 
reduce some of the pettier' aspects pi 
poKttcal rPntrol. But the' price hurdle 
has to be jumped first. ; 




Next please 

Dockers arc threatening a nation-wide 
strike unless their pay claim is met by 
the end of the month. This is lor an 
increase in the national base rate from 
£n IS 8d a week to £20. Since average 
weekly carning.s are already £35 13s 6d, 
the national base rate is only relevant 
as a basis for calculating piece-rates, 
which are due to go out of existence soon 
when dockers go over to an annual salary 
(paid weekhy’)- 

The dockers say their claim will only 
cost an average of 10s to £i a week per 
docker. Why then bring the trade of the 
country to a halt with a national dock 
strike? The dockers liave caused enough 
trouble already in the course of their 
.successful attempts to raise their earriings 
by half in about four years. And some of 
them may not be too eager to carry out a 
full scale strike threat, with the los.s of pay 
that entails, for such a marginal improve¬ 
ment in their earnings. What may be more 
likely is a go-slow. This would still hit 
shipping lines very hard : their moderni¬ 
sation programmes have made them jnuch 
more vulnerable to industrial action. 

For this rea.son alone the dockers' 




Sowing Mds/rHjsnrtg ehemictiis ? ^ 

The chemical, it is believed conceit rated merits of varying oh anihiaU^di^ 

in the eihbryo. Its use was immediately plants are carried out for three years 
restricted throughout the United States, before a new pesticide can be brdujjhf to 
But in Britain it will still he sold as a natty the market, though it is open to Triticism 
killer of brambles, brushwood and nettles, tliat the evidence supplied in these tests 
until, that is, the,Ministry of .Xgriculture is that of the manufacturers and not of 
gets round to making a statement that the mini.stiy. But where new regulations 
was promised in April. art* needed is in the applications of th^se 

The ministry is expected to decide that products. Careless farmers, dumping the 
the toxic side effects of the chemical come rest of the can in a corper of a field, can 
from impurities that are only found in do and have done lethal d^nuage. Aerial 
'tiny quantities in the 243 T used in sprayers, of crops, t^Ugh licensed by the 
Britain. But this is no way to leassure the lioard of Trade, aie ^so apt to apply 
public. massive overdoses. Careless flying could 

l‘he methods used to leNt agi icultiiral accidently kill cattle and . wildlife— 
cheniicals in Britain are sound. Kxperi- and us ? 

Weather 

Drying up ' 


threats are a serious matter. Another rea¬ 
son is that if an increase in the national 
base rate to £20 a week were imple¬ 
mented before the .salary scheme come!, in 
(lockers’ pay would he so high that they 
would have nO incentive to drop the piece- 
rate system. As act of faith, 

employers are almost' universally con¬ 
vinced that the abolition of piece-rates 
is an important step forward in indust¬ 
rial relations: piece-rates leave room for 
too many abuses, and cause friction. The 
unions also are in favour of the change. 
But there is confusion still among dockers. 

Pesticides 

Crying wolf 

■ . . . . .I—i. III II ■ ' 

i'here has been another scare aboiit 

K 'cides. litis tiitte the criticifiu is 
led at a widel)^ used chemical called^ 
Met^ystox,^ whif^ kilU jpieatifly, apid 
how stands acdiised hi Icabcku^'off wto1e 
lierds of too., This' efaeihieal is 

almost certaua^ ^e. The one niora:p^le 
are worried is the ccfnuaoi$!;«tireeidl^-' 
killer 245 Ti /Jhis U . tkt ch^n^. that 
was iised 

Vietnam the 'Aintsn£aii mny wi¬ 
ned it tocatuie 
high ntiiftber of miscarriicgpei 
babies among Vietnamese wbinen.,. 


For, the past inonth Jittlc rain has fallen 
in Britain. Although water reserves can 
last for 100 days without replenislimout, 
the first signs of a damaging drought have 
l>egun to appear. It is extraordinary' that 
what would W regarded in most countries 
as a pleasant spell of weather shc^uld Ije 
treateti in Britain as a cause foi worry. 

'I’he dry spell is forecast to last into 
July, with rainfall,unlikely to rise alx)ve 
of normal level.v. Worst hit 
have been tho.se fanneis who put their 
crops in late to avoid tlie vagaries of the 
British spring. Barley, beets and beans 
are all doing badly and parched daily 
herds are giving lower yields of milk. The 
prices of alinok 4U vegetables are e.\pected 
to rise as marked gardeners have to meet 
laige bills for keeping irrigation systems 
working round the clock. 

In the past ^iljish farniers have been 
slow to invest ill'Irrigatioh, 'but recently 
the agrlciittural ii$e of Water Bas been 
growing at 6 per cent a year afid the 
presttht hot ^i)i«^>hpUU ioya^inent 
m hew equiphient. As ever in the.farming 
only hard luck stones s^hi to 

ba loM, 

excelidnilL eatSSaaiely 

wimeF-'whea^''1%^fO^ 

far has 

has been providing, a record %iQ uiillion 


gallons a day. This is 20 per cent up on 
normal demand, and almost all of the 
increase has l>een used in a desperate 
attempt to keep gaVden lawns green. Since 
London draws 65 per cent of its water 
from the 'Fhaines, purification plant has 
had lo Ijc stretched to capacity and water 
pressure in the mains has frequently 
dropped. 

Altiiough the lack of rain has quickly 
reduced the flow of most rivers, the 
amount of eflluent being poured into them 
rciuaiiiii constant. As a re.sult, pollution 
levels have risen sharply. This endangers 
the supply of big citie.*!, which invariably 
tap rivers more than reservoirs. In file 
River 'Irent it is estimated that industrial 
aiul domestic effluent now make up 25 
per cent of the water flow. This could 
climb to a massive 40 per ceat by the 
end of the summer if the weather 
continues dry- The river then would \}e 
little. more than an open sewer; and 
although the Trent is the most polluted 
river in Britain, it is not uniqiie. 

This is the kind .of problem that the 
Royal Commission on the environment 
and tJie endless number of Oovermnent 
bodies that dabble in pollution control 
should be looking into at once., The 
drought itself has merely spotlighted how 
bad doings are at normal times. It is also 
a strong argument for an early Gbyern- 
inent decision on ways of increasing 
the water supply, which needs to be 
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doubled over the next 30 years. 

Comervattoniids are rightjiy adanuiot 
about the valle^ for 

i^mivotnflaa iijuare 

the areas where iMr" bas beet) ; 

Mrohgeic* In South >Veks and I>evon» tha^; 
the cun^int water dx>rtage' is most acute* 
The' mictte widespread fise ef riverii the 
proposed barrages at Morecambe and die 
Solwa;v» or the btuldiiig of large desalina^ 
tion pMts look like better ahernattves. 

7%tr^ London airport 

BEA pours cold 
water 

The number of aircraft going through 
Gatwick last year shot up by 30 per cent; 
through Stansted by 76 per cent and 
through Luton hy 91 per cent, thus taking 
the load off Heathrow, which showed 
hardly any increase at all. These airports, 
with Southend, all serve J^ndon and 
their ability to grow at this rate, even 
liefore major structural alterations on the 
scale of Gatwick's proposed second run¬ 
way are made, back up the case that has 
lieen made increasingly to the Roskill 
Commission. This is the case, made by 
British European Airways among others, 
for postponing a decision on a third 
London airport for longer than the 
British Airports Authority, the Board of 
Trade, and even Roskill's own research 
team, had suggested. 

BEA is the biggest single user of 
Heathrow. It is also Europe’s major 
short-haul airline and three-quarters of 
the trafBc that goes through Heathrow is 
short-haul. It behoves the commission to 
attach more weight to what BEA says 
than to the evidence of any other witness. 
And the airline has said that on its own 
calculations there is enough capacity 
spread around existing London airports 
to meet all demands, both for scheduled 
and charter flying, for the next 20 years. 
BEA does not forecast saturation of exist¬ 
ing airports before 1992. 

This estimate is more optimistic than 
any others (except that of The 
Economist) because BEA takes a notably 
more conservative view of the rate at 
which traffic will grow. The corporation 
thinks competition from surface transport 
is going to make a more serious dent in 
air traffic than other witnesses are pre¬ 
pared to concede, witih the single exception 
of British Rail, whose estimates run 
remarkably close to those of BEA. Traffic 
estimates are something experts can dis¬ 
agree upon. To makig. to point more 
succinctly, therefore, a spanner 

in the works which amd^htlfca fo a decently 
veiled threat to transfer more sendees to 
provincial airports in preference to tra;ns- 
ferring them to a third airpbrt around 
London. 

This is the nub of the third airport 
argument. Splitting operations between 



tw6 ' bases is frighteningly expensive. 
Hence BEA's great reluctance to increase 
its operations from Gatwick. But the move 
to Gatwick is accepted as inevitable. What 
BEA is not prepared for is a later move 
to yet another airport in the London 
region. Rather than that, the corporation 
would try to encourage midlanders who 
now come to Heathrow to catch flights 
(becau.se the range of choice is so wide) to 
use services from the local airports instead. 
All BEA has to do is to operate more 
daily services from places *Iike Birming¬ 
ham and Manchester, both sadly under¬ 
used at present. The corporation would 
lose money on these flights initially, but 
not as much as it would lose by trans¬ 
ferring operations to a third London air¬ 
port. It is a policy that appears to make 
admirable .sense. Why should northerners 
he obliged to travel half the length of 
Britain before they can board the aircraft 
they want ? 

Cars 

Luxury gets tough 

Back in 1948 the Rover car company 
decided to produce a one-off vehicle with 
four wheel drive that it called the Land- 
Rover. Production of this pug ugly car 


was fixed at 50 a week. Now^ 1,250 Land- 
Rovers are produced each we&, more 
than the first year’s entire output, with 
three out of every four being exported. 
This week Rover (now part of the British 
Ley land combine) tried giving it the 
glamour treatment. The resulting Range 
Rov^ is claimed to be .pretty well the 
mechanical equivalent of a camel It can 
cruise on niotorways well above Britain’s 
legal spcKsd limit of 70 mph ; its perma¬ 
nent four-wheel drive gives cross-country 
ability, although what it does to fuel con¬ 
sumption one dreads to think. Its 3.5 litre 
V8 engine produces the sort of powerflow 
which most Europeans only experience 
in the vehicles taking them to their wed¬ 
ding or funeral. 

Production for the Range Rover is 
currently fixed at 100 a week, with none 
being sold until September for the home 
market and December for overseas. It 
could be that this is the correct sort of 
output for this new beast, especially when 
its British price after tax is only £2 short 
of £2,000. And if one is thinking of 
buying this son of vehicle in Britain it 
may be rather like Pierpoint Morgan's 
advice to tlie young man buying a steam 
yacht: “ If you have to think of the cost, 
you can’t afford it.” 

However what Rover did 22 years 
ago it may have pulled off again. Not 
every one has to be pretty to be a success. 
Like its stablemate, the Triumph Stag 
convertible, the Range Rover has all the 
signs of having been designed primarily 
for export. There is more to catering for 
overseas markets than switching driving 
seats to the other side. The squeeze at 
home has wrought this change in British 
Ley land’s thinking, just as it has prodded 
the management into speeding rationalisa¬ 
tion by offering store-room and other 
non-pn^iiction line staff a sizeable bonus 
to retire five years ahead of time. Pro¬ 
vided they have been, with the company 
a reasonable number of years, men and 
women who accept can rely on walking 
out with well over £1,000 a head plus 
several hundred pounds from the pension 
fund. Many of tliem must have worked 
in various British Leyland plants for more 
than 30 years and msJee up a significant 
part of its labour force. 
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" A«> 1^;'lieade'r'0I’m eq^oh^T you arc already aware of iti 
^ autlndiitotive' <^ 4 ews and news ab^ challenipng 

subjects df national •impoytance. The post election situation 
merits special assessment; and you are now offered a unique 
opportunity to be convprdhensivc'ly informed by writers %^o 
live and know politics 32 weeks a year. 

The Informers are The Economist, Spectator and New 
Statesman. WheU' you read The Infoimers the gossip ends and 
the facts begui. ffoM.all points of view^left, rigfrfc iUMl centre. 

£2 OFF A TEAR1S SySSCR^iOf^ ! 

The coupon below makes it shaple you^^^jl^ 1 ^^ 
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As you can see, anything goes from 
an arctic parka to an equatorial belt. 

BroomWade compressors are en¬ 
gineered to work as smoothly under 
desert conditions as they do to the north 
of Nome. 

They are also designed to minimise 
maintenance. Furthermore we goto a lot 
of troubie to see that our compressors 
(wherever they’re used) are supported 


by tr<(tned coh)pre$s#d air engffusers, so 
you^$ervi<te-’>whtfrf»you wantit-*Vflien 
youwantii 

Oonttat(eourviM}r4» 

Ask any of our ouStomers.^ 

Hoiaeveir, tf yoM*d like n)oit ^tjc^ 
fronLUSr oaH Hi^ Vliyoombe ^ 1S1« or 
wrlti Broom Ood Ctd.,^btici 1 y 
dept t$7i High %cpmbo, 8uekNig< 
hirnshtr% oit taiSKBsw. , 


flRRr ^p[NPMPiP||r ^ 
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BUSINESS ; BRITAIN 


Ihoperty 

Rent control for 
offices ? 

Bashing property speculators is a good 
election-time pursuit, but a Labour 
Government that tri^ both to control 
office rents (a “possibility” according to 
Mr Harold Wilson) and to continue to 
move office workers out of central 
London would tie itself in knots. The 
main weapon in the hands of the Location 
of Offices Burieau is the enormous escala¬ 
tion of central London rents, largely 
caused by Mr George Brown’s ban on 
office building and the system of office 
development permits. 

The fact that some property developers 
have kept buildings empty to reap the 
rewards of higher capital values (buildings 
are valued by taking a multiple, around 
15, of the annual rent) should be dealt 
with by increasing the penalties of keeping 
a building empty—perhaps charging full 
rates instead of half rates—not by con¬ 
trolling rents. 

In fact, there are only three large 
central London buildings which are 
vacant, and have been vacant for several 
years, all connected with the developer 
who has been an extremist of the empty 
building philosophy, Mr Harry Hyarns. 
He must be getting worried. One 
of the three. Space House, is under offer, 
and the property world feels that Mr 
Hyams would be only too pleased to find 
tenants for the other two—provided it 
was one tenant per building. As a guide 
for potential bidders the office space per 
building, and a rough estimate of recent 
offeni that have been turned down, are as 
follows: 

Space House i66,qoo sq ft £7 per sq ft 
Centre Point 153,000 sq ft £6i per sq ft 
Telstar House 76,000 sq ft £5^ per sq ft 

Centre Point has now been empty for five 
years. During that time the lettable, rent 
»has more than doubled, increasing the 
capital value by around £d million to 
£15 million. 






Dundee: high on production, but iow on reseereh 


Scotland 

^ -.0- * 

Tayside and 
technology 

Scotland’s Tayside region, blessed with 
success in terms of recent industrial 
development, 'launched a £40,000 pub¬ 
licity campaign last week to attract 
even mpre industry to its gaunt but 
amenable countryside. While a long- 
awaited report on Tayside development 
by Professor A. D. Campbell, of Dundee 
University will not be publiffied for 
another month or so, industry—or the lack 
of it—clearly will determine whether Tay- 
side will increase from its present popu¬ 
lation of 450,000 to something like 650,000 
or 750,000 by the end of the century, as 
the Government thinks it should. For the 
moment, population is still diminishing by 
3,000 a year (17,000 migrate yearly com¬ 
pared with only 14,000 coming irtto the 
area) while jute, which used to be the 
main industry; continues its long decline. 
The jute industry now employs about 
14,000, compared with twice that before 
the war and no one know.s where the slide 
will stop, since automation is multiplying 
the effects of economic contraction. 

Tayside’s prowess in attracting com¬ 
panies involved in the newer technologies, 
particularly electronics, can onfly be inter¬ 
preted as good, but there is a side to this 
success story that makes at least some 


citizens uneasy. Take Dundee, at 185,000 
inliabitaius the regbn’s v domnanit 
Dundee’s two biggest employers are sub«^ 
sidiarics of National Cash Ri^lster and 
Timex, two large American nrnis.; iThe 
manufacturing establishments these com¬ 
panies have set up represent investments 
that no company could write off easily. 
NCR, which was attracted to Dundee m 
1^6, now employs over 6,000 people, at 
nine factories in which it has invested 
more than £14 million Products include 
cash registeis, accounting machines and 
computers, with the latiter soon to ipake up 
more than 50 per cent of the vjptlue of 4 otal 
production. Timexi which went tO'Dundec 
in 1947, now employs 5,100 people to 
produce a range of watches, including an 
advanced electric watch, powered by a 
miniature energy cell. r 
, Just, the same, both companies, espec¬ 
ially NCR, are engaged in fast-changing 
industries where research and develop- 
iiient rule the day. Precious little of cither 
is done in Tayside, although the Univer¬ 
sity of Dundee, which split off from the 
University of St Andrews only in 1967, 
received £222^086 for scientific research 
projects from outside sources in the 1969 
academic, ye^r, double what it had 
received in 1968, NCR, one of the sizeable 
Seven Dwarfs of the computer industry, 
carries out most of its research in the US. 
Its only important non-American labora¬ 
tory is in^Belgiurn, despite the fact that the 
Dundee factories arc by far the coinpany^s 
largest non-American manufacturing unit. ^ 
A fact that, rightly, worries Dundee. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


eCTERNALTOA^e 

In deficit by £31 million in May. 

INOUSTRlAb PRODUCTION ' 

Fractibnatly lower—partly due to the 
Pilkington strike. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 
Standing still. 

Re-AIL PRICES 

Up slightly. Several dearer. goods and 
services offset by seasonal falls in coal 
and coke i^rie^. 

WAGE RATES 
Up 0.f % in May. 
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No*man's land 






The election campaign was an uncertain 
market influence and the election result 
promises to he no more decisive. In the 
past few weeks London prices have 
invariably followed the ups and downs 
of Wall Street, but the sluggishness of the 
local ups have been increasingly apparent, 
as was the fact that, alone among markets, 
London slid unceremoniously in the past 
week to a new low since 1,967. T hat 
happened last Ftiday morning and again 
on Monday, when on the evidence of the 
opinion polls Labour’s prospects of re- 
election were at their brightest. In 
contrast, the revival of Tory hopes 
reported on Tuesday gave the market a 
ten point lift on the Financial Times 
industrial ordinary index ; and the mood 
of optimism was undiminished up to the 
close on polling day. Thursday\s index 
reading was :J34.6 compared with 
Monday’s 315.6, and a gain on tlie day 
of 5.5 points. 

Given something of a delayed reaction, 
the gilt-edged market .showed the same 
short-term political .sen.sitivity. A sudden 
rush of buying came in late dealings 
after Wednesday’s close, causing price.s 
at the long end to be marked up 
.significantly—^in sr>me cases by a full 
point. Treasury Nines put on a point to 
93 War Loan rose J to 36 j. 

Economic news and company results 
tended to be unhelpful, further con¬ 
firming the political l)ias of the markets, 
but scarcely promising a sustained folJow- 
through. Among companie.s, the ICI bid 


(via Viyella ?) on the horizon has put 
a floor under the Carringtan and 
Dewhurst price at 7s 6'd, to which it fell 
hy only 8d on the results, fully as bad as 
expected (pre-tax jirofits down by £3 mii 
to £2.4 mn—and this was before taking 
into account the £1.2 ipn los.s' of the 
Gennan yarn bulking subsidiary—and the 
dividend chopped). The market outlook 
was not improved by May's trade deficit, 
or the indications that invisibles are 
accruing in a smaller way this year. But, 
as before, tlie critical influences are 
abroad. 

, Wall Street is still floundering, writes 
The Economist's New York correspon¬ 
dent, although President Nixon’s 
recently dejnonstrated talent for push¬ 
ing up stock prices simply by promising 
to talk to people about the economy, stood 
him in good stead again this past week. 
His date on Wednesday was to discuss the 
economy before a nation-wide television 
audience. The market soared 18.9 on the 
Dow Jones industrial average the day 
before the talk and another 6 points the 
following morning. But by the time the 
President had finished speaking prices 
were dropping and the average closed 
down nearly two points for the day at 
704.68. 

Although the President spoke out for 
the first time 011 ways to enlist public 
support to help curb price and wage 
increases, he stuck as expected to his 
policy of no wage or price controls or 
even guidelines, announcing instead a 


Watchdog group whose job it will be to 
publicise, business or labour decisions 
that feed inflation. By the same token 
the speeiih contained no dramatic solu¬ 
tions for the nation’s growing uneniploy- 
ment and Other economic ills. In the 
aftermath brokers thought the market 
did well to drop no more than two 
points and then to rally again on Thurs¬ 
day morning. 

Wall Street actually remains divided 
as to whether or not the bear market 
has now successfully tested its lows. A 
key to the continuing lacklustre trend, 
.say brokers, is that institutional inves¬ 
tors, notably mutual funds,, still will not 
commit funds of any size to the market. 
It i.s n(*t clear whether this reluctance 
reflects their concern that prices have 
not yet touched bottom or the need to 
husband cash to meet possible redemp¬ 
tion demands. Brokers say, however, that 
until institutional orders come into the 
market in quantity, equities are likely 
to continue to trade in a narrow range 
at about the present level. 

The Japanese market is .showing 
exactly the same indecision, reports 
The Economist's Tokyo correspondent, 
though with signs that it could develop 
a little independence of Wall Street. This 
relates to the possibility of a relaxation 
of the domestic credit squeeze in the not 
too distant future. If Wall Street , were 
actually to plunge again, then Tokyo 
would, certainly follow, wliile the fore- 
ca.st of a local recovery also assumes that 
foreign funds will be able to refrkin from 
selling- Japanese stocks whatever other 
markets do. I'he net loss of foreign port¬ 
folio funds from Japan last month was 
about $70 mn, the second such figure in 
.succession, after a long run of net in¬ 
flows, often on a big scale. 

Investors (hers&is Services 



Too bad 


The peculiarities of the capital structure 
of Investors Overseas $emces have long 
I>een apparent. Because tKq salesmen get 
part of their reward in company shares, 
the whole operation begjhs to come 
unstuck as spon as anything goes wrong 
with the performance of the itock. It has 
been fair to regard this as an inherent 
weakness given the best that managenient 
could do. What would have seemed 
rather unfair until quite recently was ahy 
suspicion that the management would be 
so bad, as to compound the weakness, as 
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Extracts from the review by the chairman The Hon. H. V. Smiw 


The group's consolidated profit after taxation and minority interests 
rose by 28 per cent from £10,120,000 to £12,998,000, and earnings 
per share increased to 2^. ^d, compared with 25. \d. for the year 
ended 31 March 1969. The profits include Charter's proportion of 
the earnings of The Cape Asbestos Company from 12 June 1969, 
the date that Cape Asbestos became a subsidiary of Charter, to 31 
December 1969. 

In view of the substantial increase in investment income the 
board has recommended a final dividend of Is. Od. per share which 
together with the interim of 6d. already paid makes a total for the 
year of Is. 6d. per share, costing £7,422,000, compared With Is. 4d. 
per share, costing £6,522,000 last year. An amount^^f £1,580,000 
has been transferred to investment and exploration reserve and the 
unappropriated profit of £4,076,000 has been carried forward. 

Profits on realization of investments attributable to share dealing 
subsidiaries rose from £3,041,000 to £5,343,000. In addition, a net 
surplus after tax of £1,919,000 which arose on disposal of shares 
held by subsidiary holding companies has been credited to capital 
reserve. 

Investment income increased by £1,127.000 to £10,705,000 largely 
due to increased income from our holdings in mining finance houses. 
We received dividends from The Rio Tinto-Zinc Corporation, 
Selection Trust, and Union Corporation on new shares issued 
during the previous financial year by way of rights, and increased 
dividends from our substantial holdings in Zambian Anglo 
American and Anglo American Corporation of South Africa. 

The net value of assets shown by the consolidated balance sheet, 
taking market values of quoted investments and unquoted invest¬ 
ments at directors' valuation, amounted to £329,537,000 or 665. Id, 
per Charter share. 

The market value of quoted investments has fallen from £330 mil¬ 
lion to £274 million. This is of course due in part to the general 
decline in stock exchange values but also in part to the reinvestment 
in unquoted securities of the proceeds of the unusually heavy 
disposal of portfolio securities to which I have referred. 

It was announced on 6 March 1970 that The Rio Tinto-Zinc 
Corporation was to offer to acquire the whole of the issued share 
capital of Pillar Limited in exchange for ktz ordinary shares. 
Charter had a 13.5 percent interest in Pillar, whose niain business is 
the fabrication of aluminium. The terms of the offer, which Charter 
accepted, provided for an exchange of one :new' rtz share for every 
two Pillar shares held. Charter accordingly received 1,990,610 new 
shares in rtz in consideration for its shareholding in Pillar, thus 
increasing ChiAter's already substantial interest in rtz and pro¬ 
viding a substantial book profit on the original cost of the Pillar 
investment. 

1 am pleased to be able to report that the Somima copper mine at 
Akjoujt in Mauritania will shortly commence productidn of copper 
concentrates. Production is expected to build up rapidly to a 
planned annual rate of not less than 30,000 tons of copper in 
concentrates. 

Cleveland Potash made considerable progress during the year 
with engineering work for the establishment of its rngjor potash 
mine in the Staithes area of Yprkshire. The, preparation of the two 
shafts started laiisft August; the shaft collar^ and headgears Iwve been 
completed and sinking hoists installed; and full scale sinking of the 
shafts will proceed according to schedule this month. The mine, with 
a minimum output of one million tons of potash products per 
annum, is expected to start production in 1973. 

Beralt Tin and .Wolfram, in which Charter has a large interest, 
earned pre-tax profits during 1969 of £899,000, compared with 
£J,D21,000 in the previous year. Sales of Wolfram concentrates were 
approximately the same as for 1968 and the reduction in profits 
was mainly due to sharply increased costs. 

in France, Charter with Anglo American Corporation has a 
40 per cent interest in Soci6t6 Mini4re d'Anglade. a company 
formed to exploit a spheelite d^osit near Salau in the French 
f^nees. Production from this mma is expected to commence later 
this year. ^ ^ 

Tronoh Mipjes, in which Charter has a shareholding d)f just over 
25 per cem, with iu suosidiartes, 1,90$ tons of tin in 

Ppneentratds. 1989^ compared widi U50O tow iA'AoiNievte, 

t The net premt of the Tfonoh group(fw.the'yeaf ended.Si 
nb^ 190; was £474.760 cqmi^ 041 1968. 

proving £1024006 attritMilam to Hie 49 cent hpidl^ of.. 
Brand jtkaaa^j4tesinflidorM4]ii^rtn,th6halafieea^ " 


for appropriation was (tom whkJh j)«videil|to of;7id. 

per share nave been paid, ^ 

During the year we ineniase^ ftnge! ahd intensity of our jaros- 
peeling operations, and pur policy continue expanding these 
activities. The discovery and deveiopmirt Of new mineiw deiM^itt 
will have an important mtihng 

but it must be emphasized; that much Wthe sniiung whien hSS. 
place in the future will be in what are now itipird^ as developing 
countries, where economic and commercial activity tend to be 
subject to varying degrees of state control or participation. 

Charter, Anglo American Corporation, Grangesb^ of Sweden, 
and Pechiney of France have signed with Cerro Corporation a letter 
of intent incorporating an option to investigate a number of 
important mining concessions in Peru, The arrangement a for a 
period of six months from 2 May 1970. During this time detailed 
consideration will be given to the impltcatiops of investing in Peru, 
and discussions will be held with the Peruvian government reihtdiag 
their policies for development in terms of the counties new 
mining code. 

In Chile, Charter has formed a new company widt &npieia 
Nacional de Minera (a government development orjpmigationij to 
undertake an exploration programme over all area In the north of 
the country, and a preliminary gcoloi^l .iurve^ is also bUing 
carried out in Brazil. 

Another significant development is in Iran, Whema joint company 
has been formed with the government's Industrial Development end 
Renovation Organisation to explore for mineials, ^gartietdariy 
copper, in the Kerman region, which we believe to be of itnorestiog 
geological potential. 

In Thailand. Charter is prospecting With a number of otW 
international companies in joint ventures to explore for Ihi in 
oRshore areas. # 

In Spain, Charter and Enj^lhard Minerals antfChemicals Cor¬ 
poration have formed a jointly owned Company-^^Cfiarter 
hard—to carry out prosMting activities. 

Charter also continues its extensive Australian activities, whi^ 
are largely concentrated in Western Australia. ln< addition to 
exploration at Pilbara, Kalgoorlie, and Fraser Range, Interests have 
been acquired in new base metal prospects. 

In Canada Western Dccalta Petroleum, in which, Charier hOltiis 
44.7 per cent of the issued ordinary share capital and all the 
vertible debentures, considerably expanded its oil exploration 
activities and holds a number of strategic areas in the North WfH ' 
Territories, the Mackenzie valley and delta, the Amtip, iiliad< 
Alaska and Hudson Bay. 

As announced in the half-mrly report The Cape Asbestos Com¬ 
pany became a subsidiary of Charter on 12 June 1969<. 

In the last five years the Cape group's sales ha^ increased Rom 
£22.3 million in 1965 to £40.6 dtillion in 1969. ,Pto^s before tax 
have increased from £2.0 million to £3,2 million over the same 
period. 

As announced in December 1969, Aijglo American Corporation 
and Hii associated companies have acquired additibiia] shares in 
Engdhard Hanovia from Mr C. W, Engelhard and hi| Rmdly: 
Together with shares previously acquired, these associated 

» now hold a majority interest in Engelhard Hanovia. The 
iai interest of Engelhard Hanovia |s its 44 per cent holdifli 
of flM common stock or Engdtiafd Minerals and Chemicals Cor¬ 
poration, which had a satisfactory year in 1969, tneraudng its. 
consolidated net profit after tax from 149131,66 million to 
DSi$34.72 million. V ^ 

AniJo American Corporation of Canada (amcan), hi which 
Charts has a 24.7 per cent interest, raised itt het Inbome for 1969 
to C$$.2 million from C$4.6 million in 1968. Jn witi^, p^Ca 
on sale of jpVqiEmei»s during 1969 reahaed Cf7,9 million. amcaH^s 
190 raram^^tided a dividetid per jdmre,(CI4JdO k' 

Bay Mining and Bmei^ Co. id Wmeh 'iMsm, 
hasa^'pereentintemit;' ^ 

Ondfi df fht owmiritport oodacemOAmd 
caA m^mdbmd 49 Holborn yioduei» £,C.i» or fiom JCml 

IFhietemr Hsw. ifH) Old jBrood Smoot, 
nisedhy ^ ^ 
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Wyru/hm W,hit^ ' wxious to pubtish 


it hEf now been shown to iiave 4one last 
year In advancing several million dollat s 
to its officers and other associates agaimt 
the security of the selfsame shares. 

To whom, and how much in each case, 
the annual report does not say, which is 
indeed the principal qualificati<»n of 
Arthur Andersen & Co, the auditors. It 
i.s also reported as the principal reason 
why the Toronto stock exchange has 
suspended dealings in the company' > 
stock, leading to a ban in London, too, 
where over-the-counter trading had pre¬ 
viously been pennitted. There is no 
reason to doubt that the present manage¬ 
ment of JOS is, as it claims, anxious to 
publish information and deterred only by 
the secrecy taws applicable to its banking 
operations in Switzerland and elsewhere. 
But the suspension is not by way of 
punishment. It is by way of recognition 
that there is a question mark over the 
value of substantial balance sheet assets. 
The implied rebuke to Sir Eric Wyndhani 
White is that his board did not seek the 
suspension, for that matter several weeks 
ago since it must be presumed to have 
known for some time of the situation that 
has only now been revealed to the public. 

The income statements for 1969 and 
first-quarter 1970 have also made depres¬ 
sing reading, the former being subject to 
another auditors’ qualification. This 
covers the controversial Arctic oil rights. 
Most of the $10 mn profit claimed for 
1969 (against $14.4 mn in 196B) accrued 
as a result of an advisory fee which 
accrued from the revaluation, upwards 
by $102 mn, of the Arctic interests. The 


auditors state that /’since we are not 
competent to appraise these investments 
we do not express an opinion as ;t6 subli 
valuations.” For the mt the fuB year? 
results reflect exploitive growth of sales 
and costs, which stands ho chance of 
beii% repeated in 1970. With costs, still 
rising, the March quarter produced a 
loss of $2.8 mn while another b ^^xpected 
, in the current quarter. Unless a rescue 
comes .soon the company could lie in 
danger of just petering out. 

ICI 

Fine now, what 
about later ? 

International Computers (Holdings) this 
week released some apparently good 
results for the 28 weeks to April 8th. 
Turnover rose to £66.4 mn from £59.4 
mn in the same period the year before. 
Profit before taxation was £3*8. mn 
against £3 inn. The market was impressed, 
to the extent of promoting the shares to 
39s 9d,* 3s 9d above the year’s low. But 
they are still a long way from the high 
for the year, which was 62s 3d. 

Two factors should tend to keep a 
damper on ICL prices. One was the recent 
announcement that Honeywell and 
American General Electric intend to 
merge their computer activities ; Honey¬ 
well, providing governments approve, will 
take the dominant role. The American 
side of the merger hardly affects ICL, 
which for the most part sells only compu¬ 
ter componehts in the United States. But 
the European side of the merger i.s 
generally seen as significant indeed so far 
as ICL and all other manufacturers with 
hopes for the European market are con¬ 
cerned. The thinking is that the industry 
will now have a company that will clearlv 
he number two in the ^eld, to draw off 
those Customers who simply do not want 
to be involved with Number One, which 
of course is International Business 
Machmes. Honeywell-General Electric 
will also take over a large pool of custo- 
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from the Fit^uck.Cqmpagnie des 
Machines Bull, which GE bought in 1964 
^dnpUe the objectiom of the. Pe Gaulle 
government. If Honeywdi-G£ does take 
. most of w-^t is left on the continent after 
' IBM h'ES drained off its 6o?b to 70% of 
; ^ales, haw will ICL, or anyone else, ever 
get big enough to absorb the huge 
research and development costs involved 
in this industry ? 

The question is by no ^eax^ specula¬ 
tive, since rumours are now strong that 
IBM will introduce a new range of com¬ 
puters within the next few , months. The 
other manufacturers would. then be 
forced to bring out new lines but where 
would ICL and some pf the others ever 
raise the money to do so ? 

Investors have reason to wonder it 
ICL’s corporate strategy is correct. If it 
if to manufacture such a wide range of 
computers, shouldn’t it have, a corres¬ 
pondingly wide international market ? If 
it cannot acquire such a market, would 
it not do better to specialise ? And, sour 
grapes, wouldn’t it have been nice if 
years ago ICL and not American General 
Electric had bought Bull ? ICL (then 
ICT) was given first choice but turned 
down the deal because of the' amount of 
money involved. GE spent a reported 
$102.5 rehabilitating Bull but this was 
probably a small amount to pay for what 
IS one of the most significant computer 
holdings on the continent. 

Trafalgar House _ 

Doing a lot 

The market took Trafalgar House’s 
£3.38 mn pre-tax profit really rather 
well, but it was curious to note some 
observers griping that the £3.25 mn fore¬ 
cast, made last March when Trafalgar 
was bidding for Cementation (and when 
the financial year was 11 months gone), 
had not been even more emphatically 
beaten. The prpblem wa^ that half the 
interest in Trafalgar had already been pre¬ 
empted by the announcement in May of 
the £8.1 mn sale of low-yielding 

Continued on page 95 
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MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Monday bluee followed 
by gambling on Torihe. 
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The picturesque, sunny Italian island of Ischia means 
oats. Ocean-going yachts call in its harbour, hydrofoils 
kim to and from Naples and Capri, pleasure craft of 
very shape and size can be found on its clear, blue waters, 
nd what better place to put an Esso service station than 
here the boats are? 

The New Europeans.appreciate ideas like that. They 
link young themselves; they treat Europe as their play- 
round; and they enjoy finding what they want, where and 
hen they want it. Like a speedboat for water-skiing - and 
«so oil and petrol for the apeedboatl 

Esso has more and more for the new Europeans, 
rom a leisurely meal to a cup of coffee. Maps for the route, 
oys for the children. And more and more for their cars, 
om a skilful tune-up to a complete range of accessories. 

At 36,000 Esso stations in 15 European countries, new 
ioduots and services are waiting for you--and all the 
|ier New Europeans. 

f 





A snack to kaap you going? A msal to iingar ovar? Prom tha Baltic to tha 
Adriatic, mora and mora Esso signs mark ^hara you can ^at tham. 



England isn't tha only plaoa whatf Esso tyras aia aatting rmw standards 
of parformanoa. In most othar Edropami countrlaa. you'd find tham at your 
Esso station. 
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Continued from page 90 

properties out of the company's £41 inD" 
property portfolio. Valued in the tx^kaa^ 
£5.3 mn, these properties had produced a 
pre-tax income of £247,000 a year, 
equivalent to a yidd of 3% on the sale 
price} 

With rents spiralling in the City where 
Trafalgar has a good deal of property as 
well as developments going, and with 
little prospect that either the Tories or 
Labour wUl relax the restrictions on ofBce 
building, or peg office rents, it did need to 
sell th^e properties at some stage since 
many of the leases have a good feyv years 
to run. But its City office developments 
will not be coming to fruition for some 
years yet—1975 in the case of the 
Chiswell Street development with Whit¬ 
bread, and 1974 for the Bishopsgate site. 
The Cromwell Road hotel (coming into 
use this year) which will be run by its sub¬ 
sidiary Transworkl Hotels, and the new 
hotel being built on the old Berkeley site 
in Piccadilly will form the basis of the 
hotel division. All this is part of the 
longer-term strategy of building up steady 
income-producing activities to balance the 
fluctuations of the building side. 

The interest now is to see what 
Cementation has earned in 1969-^70. 
Trafalgar’s promise to let the directors 
of Cementation live in peace for the next 
three years may be difficult to live with if 
the company maintains the sort of profit 
record of the past four years. If 
Cementation produces the same profit as 
last year, the combined profit will be 
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£5:^1 itth puttinjt’the cbmpAiiiy' oh r 
current p/e of about iB at 19s aid (assum¬ 
ing a 50% tax chaige for Cementation). 

T^e integrated empire now built, up by 
Mr Nigel Broackes, with gross assets of 
£110 mn and per share backing ctf . 
around 15s, must appear to be a long-' 
term goodie for anybodyV portfolio. In 
the short term, the outgoings look a bit, 
steep. 

Westminster Trusts. ^ , 

Judgment of 
Salomon 


Mr Walter H. Salomon, chairman of 
Westminster Trust Holdings and of the 
merchant bank Rea.Brothers, its financial 
adviser, this week gave his version of the 
acquisition of Thomas C. Stewart (Con¬ 
tractors) in March, 1969. The occasion 
was the annual meeting of Westminster 
Trust Holdings. Mr Salomon confirmed 
that Rea Brothers was also financial 
adviser to Fashion & General, which had 
succeeded in disposing of Thomas C. 
Stewart (Contractors) for £400,000 
nominal of 7^% convertible loan stock 
and £25^000 in cash. He explained that 
shareholders of Westminster Trust 
Holdings had not been told of the common 
financial advisers because it was not 

relevant. Mr Salomon also confirmed that 
Thomas C. Stewart (Contractors) had 
made losses for three consecutive years up 
to the date of its acquisition, but added 
that it was also relevant to point out that 
it had returned profits in the five 

preceding years. 

The reason for the deal had been that 
Westminster Trust Holdings wished to 
expand its civil engineering and con¬ 
tracting activities, particularly into East 

Anglia. It had also been anxious to 
increase its plant hire activities and to go 
into the agency business. “ For all these 
purposes Stewarts was considered to be a 
suitable vehicle.” The price was considered 
fair, both in the light of the profit 
potential ” and of the fact that it virtually 
matched the company’s net asset value 
which had been put at £417,000, Aspects 
of the transaction had been investigated 





Saiomon said he had tmmdi to 
thsi pnnphase of Thomas C. Stewart (Con- 
tracto^ in ,his chairman's statement a 
year Certain of the particulars had 
in' the ptm 

\1969., fkat',. ^ipar^' 

^ pply bec^iuse 
he had not been asked for them 
at last year’s meeting* ** If there had been 
any questions they would, of course, have 
been answered m full.**' Mr Salomon 
added in the course of his prePftred state¬ 
ment that ” shareholders and tne financial 
press have, of course, and very rightly so, 
the right to query the wisdom or the 
judgment of the board. ...” Thgt 
presumably goes both for the board's 
decision to buy the loss-making Stewarts, 
and for its failure previously to volunteer 
a full account of itself in reply to press 
comment dating back a full year. Still, 
as Mr Salomon says, “ in the opinion of 
the board the acquisition of Stewarts, 
taking all the facts into consideration was 
the right decision and we are confident 
tliat the future will prove us right.’* And 
more generally : I should Ukc to remind 
you that once it was said that criticising 
people can be unhealthy for the critic. He 
develops such a keen sdbi^ that amid a 
thousand excellences he smeUs out a 
solitary defect and holds it up to mockery. 
He becomes a scavenger.” 

By way of a postscript, the annual re¬ 
port shows clxat Thomas C. Stewart (Con¬ 
tractors) contributed £33,000 to pre-tax 
profits in the nine months to Decem¬ 
ber 31st. But losses on pre-acquisition con¬ 
tracts were not taken into the profit and 
loss account. ^They amounted to £89,100 
and were charged. to capital reserve* 
Against that, the plant hire and agency 
activities have in the past ten months been 
hived off to other group subsidiaries. This 
being s(> it becom# |i^ge^ingty htipossible 
to isolate ^ t^e 

With the eqdivaiiWt td 

I os tod pre-«^^’ well up ph last 
year’s low, sl^rehdlders cannot be ;|oo; 
bothered* v‘ " , ' 
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Some winners but meny more losers 


Promise is what ofTsliore funds are about, 
rather like? the attorney’s dau^ter “ who 
could very well pass for 43 in the dusk 
with the light behind her." For a long 
time they were able to get away with 
performances which, in world bull 
markets, were adequate but not as good as 
their tax-free status might have indicated. 
There was little or no information about 
them. It was difficult to compare per¬ 
formance, and, apart from the real pro¬ 
fessionals, no one knew anything much 
about the investment skills of their 
managements. Now with the offshore 
industry in bad odour following the 
spectacular troubles of Investors Overseas 
Services (but having in the meantime 
collected a few billion dollars of public 
money), information is beginning to 
emerge. And much of it is bad. 

Offshore funds, by the most common 
definition, are funds registered in tax 
haven territories but selling and investing 
outside these territories. As a result, these 
funds pay no capital gains or income 
taxes or taxes on distribution. Because 
they do not solicit funds from the 
territories in which they are established, 
their selling activities are unregulated by 
their place of domicile, and since most of 
these funds invest in America rather than 
the countries in which they sell their 
shares, they are spared the observance ctf 
laws established to protect local investors 
In local fund operations. For example, 



Hohgkonit*s : swinging thg rigkt wsg , 


offshore funds do not conform to tl>c 
British rule requiring not more than 5% 
of the trust to be invested in any one 
company, nor are they shy of putting on 
high initial charges and performance 
fees on a scale which would be forbidden 
in most countries. 

Yet these funds have attracted a good 
deal of money. Theoretically the freedom 
to leverage funds and to switch invest¬ 
ments without any need for tax con- 
.siderations, should have given them 
superior performance to local funds. This 
has clearly been an attraction. But off¬ 
shore‘funds have also gone in for large 
blocks of second line securities, letter 
stock and direct property transactions, 
all of which, in bull markets, have swollen 
their performance figures. Now with 
markets everywhere down, unmarket¬ 
ability and redemptions have hit nearly all 
the funds. Redemptions have been 
particularly serious, with lOS not making 
the situation any easier, for these funds 
are after all as hot as anything the Zurich 
gnomes can conjure with. Typically, 
many funds admit to having seen 
their sales slashed to between a quarter 
and a fifth of last year’s levels, and with 
redemptions up as well, compared with 
a position last year when a proportion of 
about 20% of sales might have been 
reasonable, it means that many funds 
must now be experiencing a net negative 
rash flow. 

In the circumstances, the horror story 
related by the performance table is not 
entirely unexpected. What is also not 
surprising is the emeigence of real estate 
funds as the bear market winners. Four 
of the top five funds are {property funds, 
led by British-American Investment with 
an 18.2% appreciation in the 12 months 
to the end of May. Ormmco has pretty 
much stuck to its i % per month growth, 
and Real Estate Fund of America 
(REFA), run from London by the 
ebullient Mr Jerome Hoffman, shows a 
mere 6.4% increase but an increase never¬ 
theless. 

If property bonds are considered 
suspect in Britain because of valuation 
problems, these offshore vehides must 
be even more so. AM daim to have> 
independent assessors and to base their 
prof^rty commissions (to the manage¬ 
ment companies) on the going rate for 
the Thus Real Estate Fund of 

mitjial l^ad, chai^ 
a marni^m^ fee of 1% .'peir annumT^n 



REFAs Hoifmsn (top) and GramcO's Navarro: 
proparty culfs maat 

total net assets, but also receives a fee 
for the acquisition and sale of property, 
plus ** a comparable net fee on develop¬ 
ment projects,” plus a commission on 
investments for the fund’s 30% liquidity 
portfolio. None of these fees are 
specified in the prospectus though the 
company does say that commissions will 
not exceed whatever is customarily 
charged in the area. Gramco, the first 
international pioperly fund and the 
largest, has a fairly high initial load 
varying from 8^% for an investment of 
less than $10,000 to 1% for more than 
$500,000. There is also a i % management 
fee and the management company 
receives, in addition, a property 
acquisitions fee from the fund of up to 
6% of the total cost of the property. But 
this charge is based on gross asset value 
(including mortgages) and is therefore 
considerable. At the end of last year, the 
net asset value of the fund was just over 
$200 mn compared with a gross property 
portfolio of nearly $700 mn. 

So property funds are clearly the sort 
of money making machines which corn- 
mere^ television and mutual funds once 
were. And even if the funds do behave 
with the utmost propriety, putting aside 
the temptations of an unregulated 
existence, they do nevertheless 00 odd 
things. Take British-American Jnyotf’* 
ment for example* Hiis ftoirl, seco^ in 
our tid>le) was established in 
by : Mr Jtoliart Bussey axt^ Mr 
Fearsdti in April, igog. At the . end 
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High pbrformance Tarmactivity ia hiMfriiVg t6 k»(^ 
Britain's tyre users safely on the road. Ounk^, 
Firestone, Goodyear, Avon; and. Mk^heHti 
Juiow all about the efficieney of^Term^ GHurby's 
Construction Oivi$k>n when it comes: to'the 
buHding of tyre manufacturing plants. And many 
of the.natiohemotorways^ highways and byways,^ 
on which ^rei:«m: proyed, heye.i^.^il|;ftid^ 
surfaced bysimfler high perforntanef 

Today, the s^ns of Tarmactivity; ere jevefl^ll^ 
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BUSINESS ; INVESTMENT 


March the portfolio consisted of Britton result is the ^7% 
Plaza Shoeing Centre in Tampa, Jardine MathesSn's ! 


*»y 


These falUiil 


based give*ups and^ 


^peen n^nihed by the 
iieiNaimissioiis thsit the 


Florida, and British-American Ban- fund, InteriiadQ^,>.,]nKtittc,.^ &E»l^rjt^ . 

corporation which owns 73% of Since Mr Peter ^Jlj^iepon,' -4 . Aiberiipmw 

American National Bank and Trust pensions fund imaiaafer foe ^ fidbm ^ 4 'lsi^ed^it^fl^s^ go o]n in a limited way. 

Company of South Pasadena. Now Fleming, went out tb HbnglKiiUt ta^m,mTW indicate by the 


Company of South Pasadena. Now Fleming, went out tb Hbngkoi^; indicated by the 

Britton Plaza was or^inally bought by the inyu^tment side of Jaidine Flemlii^ commissions oOp to 10% which Binds 
Messrs Bussey and. Imirson some two last 0 ctci|il^r, the funds managed there have had to p^^n attracdng saknim the 
years before Biritiih-American Invest- (includutf Jardine Japan, still diowing a Middle East v^re a great deal o#the 
ment'fund'wjii' set''’^:"-^e';^dy£hiiie, ;'9%, M|«ovemei#% 

pricewat Ij n^. thb'-"wh^jnt was sufflew-v^ennKpp^^ 

fund;was the sqIf' ma^||iin^t;iput 


fund;was the SQlft' fomH -'Cxtremely ;'l^ye.. mi|ixi|e#n|'l. ma4|0iin^t;iput 

to it lor $950,000 in shares. In other ahd a judicious uw of me Plrbhg^ii^il& ' hiaily^flnom 

woids, the Plaza had not appreciated at well as the Japanese market, have kept brokeita; the chain of give-ups often found 

all in the two years during which it had the fund well ahead of the game. It should its way back to the fui^ itself. This was 

been held by Mr Bussey and Mr Pearson, be said though that the strength of the ui^d either to, make the more 

Once in the fund, however, it suddenly Hongkong ma.rket'is based on its limited unscrupulous fund 'rnaiiagers rich, or to 

began to increase in value, ?s certified number of shares traded, and sentiment help out with the commission being 

by independent assessors, Appraisal there is all one way, rising or falling with demanded by Middle East agents. 

Associates of Florida. It was clearly an tremendous volatility. Other limited ao/ mo/ 

altruistic act on the part of Mr Bussey market funds are also in arabrig' me ' fk* \io/ 

and Mr Pearson to have surrendeted their leaders; Hispano, for ex^k, inyegting • ^ 


property at so low a price. 

Other criticisms of offshore real estate 
funds centre on their liquidity margins. 


in Spain, and Interitalia investing in 
Italy. 

'Fhe surprise, however, is not that so 


Of the 8% to 8^% initial load, for 
e^mmple, the agent might demand 7^% 
Of 8%. If he sold more than a certain 
minimum, say $t mn of shares, he would 
expect to get some of the management 
co>mmission. If he was a very good sales- 


mnds centre on their liquidity margins. - commission. If he was a very good sales- 

The ao% to 30% liquidity ratios claimed man and a little ibphisticatcd he might 

by the funds can be, and in sotne cases ^miances W.th Wall Street down by 

are, deposited with banks or finance ^ ^ r company. If the fund performed 

houses owned by the fund managers. London 2iJ^ down, Frankfurt 22% well and made money out of its perfor- 
These deposits are then re-lent for further breaking ^^cc fee, the managers would still make 

purchases of fund shares, sometimes on would require luck ^ money. But ih doWh markets, the excess 

margin. So much for liquidity. At the man^ement talent of a yew^h^h oi^r, ' would need td Lottie out of brokerage. Of 


moment, however, with equity markets /Ifa stimulus to active 
taking a hammering all over the world, CnJunaN^ ' f(^ W /smanajperaent-arf one could htgue the 

the property funds have cashed c;merits of pot sitting on stock, especially 
in as “ safe’" alternatives. Mr Hoffman’s Friedlander, should have Ic^ the bears'aiieout. But it has meant 

n% trf t^r val»« in * «n probienw.and in tome caMt hannful 

May alon^o much to that they have . 

rM>An iin<wtllinar..*A «uninMjr Ainu anfrurmAtunn ^ 


Real Estate Fund of America, for vaiue m * 

example, is running an energetic cam- alone—so much so 

paign to attract away salesmen from 
other fund groups has apparently had themselves 

spectacular success. ^ 








^ ;;;:r , . , publicity of their pooI^^i^0^^^^lW; 

Using RptAs ^ J bait, spine ^ell respected names. Uapitsil 


salesmen have been able to persu^^;^ their has been caught by its 55% . As iMh-risk ,ii»wtnMU^s 

clients to switch With t^ni from their ^rearing large financial holdings and expected to shbw' "bettli** (femk^rnad|e, 
former investments to RE FA, aiding similarly shows a 72% fall. The Buttress esj^iaily^af they 

that clients can pmva^without i^st.into a funds are'now being advised by Lazards. their investments between ther^/‘Woiii 4 ’.s 

new pwwth ared.^ « a i^ult, Norm Two; 3 ank of l^ondon and South America markets r 

American ^Management, has; fundi are struggling near the bottom. S. G. money market tb^Jie^ thm a]ti| 

according to Mfi Hoftman, been badly Waiburg is merging its’Unsuccessful New equities pall. But achfcycnidj i t ipas,|iot 

mauled,ms Ibst $700,0^ worth erf York Offshore with tk€''miSre successful lived up to promise, peadiji^ ^?jbccp^ 

policies, .pran^?3oo,o<w. Wha^^ the Tyndall Overseas, afld^> ev^^ Hedged too many salesmen and jj^tC^ncmh 


Among those funds which have braved ment precisely because it is difRcult; "to 
e publicity of their pooi^^tepi^'^flieifi;^ 

e spine ^ell respected names? Uapitm doing ■wtfK mb^Tunds entrustod to thM. 
rowfft has been cauGrht bv its As hkh ^ jnvmtmt^s th^ 


case, thhre is hP doubt that Mr Hoffman Investors managed by thC'iglit^HdilM^ investment managers hsm !j|Dt ^IptOv-Sc 
IS spett^g a gteai dpal pf money and the hedge fund mpycmful. A.W. ,Jqbp«^.. . business. As Mr Howard :jS#n || DSrdy- 
is appaftn^ graving phenomenal and famous for hVWf«mSinn|ESb,O0#i'- fa» recently said, 

^ holding, is on 

On the equities side, the one fantastic breadline with a 'Viffshore^thidgts^ ' 'L 4 5 / 

Offshore funds: top porfoiroancek^hdlJotteiirt"’*'**'^^^ ' 


Growth records of the offshc^e fuhds, on en oftered^f^ce '^sts. 0 l^fini iheonH^' 
f0h0 ytters to the, sairie 

IJb> over one. year . 




Ira'tPaoific Spc. . ^ 
BfiKIdhwAineriean tnv. : 
U31F Real Estate 
^^eai Eat 

Int'l tneomei '^et 
Fund of Auitraha (£) 


, jardihe Matheabn 
Britlih-Ameiiican 'a%t:. 
Gnemop Mot 
Inter Capital 
lnt*l Inveatora 

m-- 

Manx mri 


Honohoiio 
kuxembiiro . 

Bahamas 

Liberia 

la^^^Pf Man - 


Mgnt 

eharga 

% 

0.925 


Mtni- 

immi 

hoKHrig 

1.000 


Currency 


Size of Price 
fund mn May 29 


Fund of Australia Mgt Bihaifiaa 


64.4 

3.3 

252.3 

3.0 

100X) 

4 , 83 ^^ 

n/a 

n/a 


7.17 

11.82 

7.36 

22J22 

10.64 

1.888.00 

9.172.00 

0:40 

5.10 


1-year 

growth 

% 

+37.7 
+18.2 
+128 
+10.1 
+ 6.4 
+ 8.2 
+ 6.0 
+ 3.2 
+ 2.2 



Yamaichi is Japail's oldest securities firm. It is 
the most experienced in all aspei:t$ of invest- 
n>ent‘ Working clotty with financial institu¬ 
tions throughout the World. 

Yarhaichi offers full services as underwriters, 
distributors, brokets and dealers. To all types 
of institutional ^Investors. 


. .A ^ 

Liecnwd Dealer in SecurNles 



SECUBITIES CO., LTD. 

.Vnderwriters, Distributeih, Brokers & Dealers 


HEAO OFFICE; Tokyo, Japan. Tolax: TK 2606, TK 2969 
LOmm OFFICE; Tal: 01.480-7343 Talax: L0N887414 
FRMIIFm OFFICE; Tal; 59 03 69 Talax: 4-14996 

VMIAIGlil tECURITIES CO. OF NEW VOM, INC. 

NEW VOM-Tal; CO 7-5900 Talax; NY 2367 
Im ANOELS-Tal: 026-0401 Talax: TWX 910-321-3890 



are o^n 

At lust wsik rlltil In; 

^ ^ t^Sffking facility, but a customar-centered Slt-around sarvlds. 

Kyo>¥0 dd^ and practl^^ contact with evory field of 
Japanese 'business and Industiy. And through its extensive net¬ 
work of 222 branches — the largestnperated by any single Japanese 
bank — Kvowa offers servioe designed to provide the customer with 
the broadest rdi^Sf td. opportunities In business. 

THE kVOWA BANK, |,IMIT«li 

4<la.ifChom«. Marunouchi, ChiyiOd^kv^ TAkyar iapifi ,, 
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nTTf^rKns ; iNVFiifMENT' 


f/:' "'f 


toterfurid 

Trflifalqar 

Formula Selection / 

. Australian Mineral T^t 
Stellar Growth v 
Save & Prosper (£') 
Isle of Man 
Haussmann HIdgs 
Channel island 
Malaysian 
Tokyo Trust 
Pan Australian Ext. 
Pacific Seaboard 


Fonditalia 
KB Income 
Slater Walker Int'l 
Savings Fund 
Japan Selection 
Nippon Fund 
Channel Is. Fund 
Eurinvest 
Eurunion 
Fidelity Int'l Fd 
Guernsey Trust 
Fulcrum Inv. Prefd 
Tokyo Valor 


NIenaged by 

' Interfund Holding 
Trafalgar Fund Ltd . 
Formula Selection ': 
Menx Int'l 

Stellar Unit Truet Mg 
Save A Prosper ^nt’l 
QrimshaWe Trust 
HH Investment Mgt 
Ebor (Jersey) ° 

Asia Unit Tst 
Nikko/SIng & Fried' 
Manx int'l 
Intimis Mgt. 


lOS 

S.A. Gest'n KB Inc 
Slater Welker 
Singapore Unit ,, 
Formula Selection 
Bridge Mgnt 
Hambma (Guernsey) 
Eurinvest 
Eurosyndicat 
Fidelity Mgt S Bes. 
Hill Samuel (Gnsy) 
Royal yrim Co. 

Bge dTunioh Paris . 


^OomldBedl’^ 

luxembtirQ 
Luxemburg « 
Panama 
late of Man 
;1ale pf Man 

^'Beitnuoa ' 
l^e, of Min 
Natliertand Antillea 

Jersey 

Singapore 

Bahamea 


^Hliei 

chdrge 

% 

> '-j'nil' 

:a 64 j 

. 6.0 

26 

.nil ' 

2 % 


06 o 

06 

..;'06' 


Netherland 

Antilles 66 

0.6(W 

5 

i^fxembutg 

66 


$1600 

^xemburg 

■■3.0 



mjismes./ 

Singapdre' 

26 

10.0 

0.^5 

1,0 

.. 3^ n- 

w 

Penarne 

„ 86-26 

OS, 

4Q 

Bahamas 

2.5 

OS 

1O0 

Guernsey 

5.0(f)-1.0 

OS 

600 

Luxemburg 

4.0 

0.1 

10 1 

Luxemburg 

4.0(e) 

0.75 

1 1 

Netherland 

Antilles 60c 

0.5 

10 

Guernsey 

3.25 

0.25 

20D 


$ r T's.o 
$ \ 8.2 
5w ^ 104.4 

'fi n/a 

■£.v;vi n/a 

$ 126 . 

£ n/a 

8 n/a 


Canada 

Luxemburg 


$ 10,000 

6.0 


'■m:, 

■ 1(* 

' 186 
2.2 
n/e 
1,006.4 
294 
n/a 
7.6 
n/e 


map;. 

■■ 

9767.■♦-ii., ' 
12166 -.;04 
067 -216 
^ 04B 

4.22 , 

067 -16.7 
8,89B.t30 .H* 

. 0.54 -106 
0.17 + 56 
11.80 — 


0.14 
27.04 
12.79 
1.01 
948.00 
1.746.0P 
9.7S 



M&G Island 
Manx Mutual 
Guernsey Accum. 
Intertec 

North American Fd 'B' 
North American Fd 'A' 
Guernsey Inc. 

Finance Union 
Channel l8.^Ent. Fd 
Aries Fund 
Thai Units 
Target Offshore 
Anchor 

WaU St " ~ 

Hambros O'aeaa Fd 
Atientle Ex. 

IIT 

Delta Inv.. 

Frontier Growth 
Hedged Investors 
Antilles Mutual Fd 
Delta Unit 
Buttress Int'l $ 
Caribioo NV 
Signet Bermuda 
Anchor 'B* 


Guardian Growth. 

NY Offshore .Fd 
Buttress Int'l £(1) 
Comb. Inv. 'Fd 
Executive Fd of Can 
First Inv. Amer. Tst 
Investors. Growth 
N. American Ihv. 
Stanhope nfraVrs. Fd 
Buttress Intt £(2) 
Alexander Fd 
Keystone Growth K2 
Fulcrum Inv. Common 
Executive Int'l Inv. 
Capital Growth 


KleinWort B (Gnsy) 
Manx Inti 
Kleinwort B (Gnsy) 

coGirec SA 
Geva SA 
Geva SA ^ 
Kleinwort B (Gnsy) 
Eurosyndicat 
HembroS (Guemeey) 
Aries Fund NV 
Thai Inv. Fd 
^ Target Trust Manager 
Management Inf I, 

Management 1nt1 
Hambroe tnv/Men^ 
M&G (Cayman) 
lOS 

Delta Group 
Frontier Mgt 
A. W. Jones Mgt Co. 
Investment Services 
Delta Group 
Buttress Inv. 

Investors Diversified 
Bk of Bermuda 
Management Irtt'l 


Guardian Mgt 
S. G. Watburg 
Buttress inv. Services 
“ Berger & Kent' 
Executive ;Fd of Can 
First Inv. & Savers 
Intervestpr Fin.. Mgt 
North^meric^ Gp 

Buttress Ihv services 
BOLSA 

Keystone Fpnds 
Royal Trust Co. 
Executive Int'l toy. 
Cepitel Growth Fd 


Guernsey 

Isle of Man 

Guernsey 

Luxemburg 

Belgium 

Belgium 

Guernsey 

Luxemburg 

Guernsey 

Netherlshd Antilles 
Thailand 
Grand Cayman 
Bermuda 

Bermuda 

Luxemburg 

Grand Ceynrtan ^ 

Canada 

Bahamas 

Canada 

Netherland Antilles 
US Virgin Islands 
Bahamas 
Bermuda 

Netherland Antilles 

Bermuda 

Bermuda.. 


Canada 

Netherland Antilles 

Bermuda' 

NetherlSnd Antilles 

Canada 

Luxemburg 

Panama 

Netherland Antilles 

Luxemburg 

Bermuda. » . ^ 

Luxemburg 

USA 

Canada 

Carrada 

Bahamas 


6i0 

0.6 

200 

6.0 

0.6 

200 

3.25 

0.25 

200 


0.6 

10 

2.8 

0.5 

1 , 

2.8 

0.5 

1 

3.25 , 

0.25 

200 

4.0(4) 

0.76 

1 

.66(t)-16 

fts 

n/a 

8.0 

0.5-0.25 

$10,008 

8.5 

0.5 

100 

4.0 

0.5 

250 

5.0 

1.0 

300 

86 

1.0 

100 

56 

0.75 

100 

' 5.0 

0.5 

600 

8.5 

1.0 

$1,000 

8.0 

1.0 

£500 

8.6-1.0 

1.0 

$t,000 

16 

0.254X125 S250;D00 

9.0 

0.2 

1 

8.0 

1.0 f 

£600 

5.0 

16 

$2600 

5.0 

0:5 

S500 

66 

0.16 

i08 
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1.0 
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(9) Hu$ 77« of growth of Not Attou. (b) plus up to lor btquioitiwi. (c) of foot kiwOminPIt. 
country, but moy not ot^eooH (mj, otr'-arost pr0it> f pfuq 41% eammHtyion <ia. ag eyy .rt/ ^ 
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COMPANY STATBMENTE 






EVER READY 



BATTERY MANUFACTURERS AND ENGINEERS 


Group Sales up 24 ^ 

The following are extracts from the review by the Chairman, Mr. L. W. Orchard, 
to Shareholders for the year ended 28th February 1970. 





Lawrence fV. Orchard^ Chainmin and Chief Executive 

The Annual General Meeting of the 

Ever Ready Company (Great Britain) Limited 

will be held at Ever Ready House^ 

London, NJO, on 8th July 1970 at 12 noon. 


"For many years the British Public have enjoyed stability of 
price and have purchased their zinc carbon batteries at prices 
cheaper than anywhere else in the world. Rapidly rising costs 
have necessitated a fairly substantial increase in our prices.” 

“Our International Division again had a successful year with 
an increase both in sales and profits, although in certain 
countries some decline in profit margins was noticeable." 

“Expenditure at home and abroad on Capital Account 
during the year amounted to £7,655,000 but at the ye^r end our 
Commitments had decreased from £11,111,000 to £6,020,000. 
Due to the current high cost of borrowing we have slowed 
down our capital expenditure plans, particularly in the U.K., 
and although overseas we plan further substantial investment, 
by our next year end in February 1971 overall Group 
commitments should show a further decline." 

“The current financial year should sec the last of our major 
capital expenditure at Tanfield Lea for two or three years." 

“We seek at all times greater efficiencies in our business both 
at home and abroad but the quickening pace of rising costs is 
now a matter of urgent concern not only to us but to British 
Industry as a whole, and unless the pace can be slackened in the 
next year or so we shall find it increasingly difficult to compete 
internationjally." 


Comparative Financial Results 


JHE EVER 


1970 

Group Profit before Tax.. .. £6,142,476 

Group Profit after all charges 

including Taxation. .. ..£3,948,328 

Profit attributable to members of the- 

Ever Reddy Qompapy (Gr^t Britain) Ltd .£3,248,969 

Total Ordinary Dividend. ..20.333 ^ 


j)'-' 

READY COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN) tlMlTEJOs-lEyER p|AD^Y^ 


1969 

£6,712,961 

£3,742,695 

£3,212,865 

20.353% . 

MOUSE-, LONDON ' 
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•hkt ECONOMIST juite ao, l^JO 


Extracts frrm the 1969 report of „, , , 

BOLroEN lEBOLAG 

(Boliden Company Ltd;), Stockhofan 


SALES ' >' 

Total sales aggregated SKr. 893.0 fnillion as Against 749.6 
million in 1968, i.e. an increase of 19 j^er cent. Price and 
delivery increases accounted for approximately equal shares in 
the turnover advance. Price increases chiefly affected metal pro^ 
ducts and smeUcr by-products. A lower price on .silver was the 
only exception worth mentioning in this fleld. 

The prices of Company metal products were in line with 
the average quotations on the London Metal Lxchange—in 
the case of zinc, products, however, they follr)wecl the rate of 
the leading zinc producers. I’he average Exchange price for 
copper was 19 .per cent., for lead 21 per cent, and the producer 
price for zinc was 6 per cent, higher than the respective prices 
the previous year, the average price for silver iB per cent, lower. 

In the case of cop|>cr, there was a marked increase in 
deliveries. Also the deliveries of silver increased substantially 
but did not make for the price decline. ITic deliveries of lead 
and zinc products were somewhat smaller, for which reason the 
increase in turnover stopped at 9 per cent, for lead and 3 |>cr 
cent, for zinc. Arsenic and .selenium products and other smelter 
by-products yielded as a whole a lower turnover figure due to 
reduced deliveries of the majority of products. 

Price movements in the sulphur and chemicals sectors were 
fairly small. There w'as no uniform trend for solid, heavy 
chemicals. The current dow^nward pressure on the sulphur price 
had a fairly small effect on the Company's sulphur products in 
1969 but will influence the market situation in i97<». Substan¬ 
tially increased deliveries of sulphur and heavy chemical pro¬ 
ducts raised the turnover of these products by 15 per cent. 

MJjpNG OPERATIONS 

Ore deliveries to the dres.sing plants from mines increased 
from 4.0 to 5.6 million tons, due to the copper mine at Aitik, 
opened in 1968, having its first, full year of production. In 
March 1970 decision was made 10 expand the open pit at this 
mine and to extend the dressing plant and service facilities to 
raise ore .production from 2 million to 5 million tons a year. 
As a result, the average copper content in the ore extracted is 
expected to decrease from 0.5 to 0.4 per cent. 

Production has .started at the nrw^ copper, zinc and sulphur 
mine at Nasliden, and in the Kedtriisk mining area cxpf.n$ion 
is progressing, with the aim of raising the Company's output of 
pyritc concentrates to approx. 6()o,n»io tons a year. The.se mines 
arc located in North Sw'eden. Investigations of a silver ore 
deposit at Garpenberg N in Central Sweden have given rise to 
a decision that rhis deposit be developed for regular production. 

RONNSKAR WORKS \ . 

achieved its largest annual output of copper to date in 1969 : 
51,800 tons. The increatfed supply of copper concentrate from 
the Aitik mine raised the share of copper produced from 
Company raw materials to approx. 20,000 tons. The current 
expansion of the copper works will be completed by the middle 
of 1970 and will permit a production increase of some 10,000 
tonii. Investigations arc being made regarding a further increased 
copper production. Systematic work during the pa.st year has 
given the Gornpnny pmsibiUties of obtaining increased supply of 
raw materials through agreements with mining companies in 
Canada. 


■m 


Production of silver amounted to 13^300 kg and of gold to 
3^709 kg. Lead and ein^.pioducts remained on the level of the 
two previous years. The output of refined lead was 42,100 tons 
and that of zinc cHnkcr 89,500 tons. 

A reduction of about 20 per cent, to 16,500 ton.s, was 
recorded for arsenic trioxide, but there was a 25 per cent, 
increase in metallic arsenic. Nickel sulphate produotion also 
ro.se, w'hile the output of selenium remained unchanged. 

Production of sulphuric acid—cntirely from flue gases— 
amounted to 149,000 tons and constituted some 30 per cent, of 
the Company's total output of this acid. 

Two new plants will be completed in i97i^—^for concentra¬ 
tion of .sulphur dioxide in the smelting works gi^ses fmo liquid 
sulphur dioxide and for manufacture of wood Preservatives. 

REYMERSHOLM WORKS 

increased its sulphuric acid produotion to 405,000 tons, as a 
result of a new sulphuric acid plant becoming operational 
around September 1st. The Company’s total production of 
.sulphuric acid thus amounted to 554,000 tons. 

The output figures for other acids and for all chemicals also 
rose. The production of hydrochloric acid increased by 14 per 
cent, to 189,6(H) ton* and that of solid chemicals by 17 percent, 
to a total of 388,fK)o tons. 

A new liquid sulphur dioxide plant will .start production in 
1970. Construction work now in progress embraces an additional 
sulphuric acid plant, starting in 1971. When these plants have 
been completed the Company’s production capacity will be 
close to 1,000,000 tons of sulphuric acid per year (qr 850,o<x) 
tons of sulphuric acid and 100,000 tons of liquid sulphur 
dioxide). 

The .success of the new aluminium sulphate products 
developed by the Company has given cause for a decision to 
build an acklirional plant for approx. 100,000 tons of aluminium 
sulphates. The plant will become operational in 1970. 

The plants at Qskarshwn were closied down at the end of 
March 1970 and production’is b^ing transferred to Helsingborg. 

PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 

Company operations in 1969 yielded the largest surplus to 
■date, SKr. 221.1 million as against 144.3 million in 1968. Earnings 
before allocations, but after depreciations, in the amount of SKr. 
64.4 million (4B.3) and adjustments for non-operating and non¬ 
recurrent earnings and costs, were SKr. 172.5 million (105.3). 
The profit for the year after write-down of securities, allocation 
to inventory reserve, investment reserve and personnel funds and 
after deduction for taxes was SKr. 50.0 million (45.0). This 
together with SKr, 14.3' [million carried forward from 1968 
produced SKr. 64.3 million at the disposal of the Annual 
Meeting. It is proposed to distribute a dividend of SKr. 10 per 
share corresponding to SKr. 27.8 million and leaving SKr. 36.5 
million to be canted forward. The Board further recommends 
^at the .supplementary legal reserve be reduced by SKr. 7.7 
million and that this sUm be carried forward. 

The report and ..accounts were approved by the Annual 
Meeting of shareholders on K^day, May 4, in Stockholm. 

Copies of the full report in English may be obtained from 
Boliden Aktiebolag, Information Department, Box 8508, Si 14 85 
Stockholm, Sweden. » 




"Profits before tax have 
passed the £1 million mark 
for the first time" 

Mr. Kenneth Hargreaves 

Highlights from the circulated statement of the Chairman, 
Mr. Kenneth Hargreaves: 

^ in this our Golden Jubilee year, it is good to report 
that net profits before tax, at £1,133,000 (£931,000) 
have passed the million mark for the first time. 

^ The year has been one of steady growth. Approximately 
one half of the 21 -6% increase in pre-tax profits is 
attributable to acquisitions in the year, and one half to 
improved results from the businesses owned at 31 st March 
1969, virtually all of which show increased profits. 

^ Each of our four main wholly-owned activities. Fuel, 
Transport, Quarrying and Contracting, and Vehicle 
Building and Distribution, produced profits before tax 
of between £200,000 and £300,000. 

3k The proportion of profit from solid fuel distribution, at 
one time nearly 100%, is now 21 *4% of the Group total. 
This business shows good results in a difficult market. 
Fuel Oil has encouraging growth prospects. 

3k Hargreaves Fertilisers Limited has produced a useful 
contribution to profits and is making good progress. We 
have faith in its long term future. 

3k Capital expenditure in the year to 31 st March, 1970, 
amounted to £1,986.143 of which £677,727 related to 
the purchase of businesses. 

3k A final dividend of 1 s. 2 4d. per Stock Unit is 
recommended, making a total dividend equivalent to 11% 
(10-35%). 

3k The completion of our first fifty years is an occasion to 
pause and "take stock" and to think about our 
development in the next fifty years. Our objective is to 
continue to build on our strengths, using our particular 
skills in a balanced range of growth activities. 

TRADING PROFITS before taxation are analysed as follows:— 


Solid Fuel Distribution 
Fuel Oil Distribution 
Transport 

Quarrying & Contracting 
Vehicle Building and 
Distribution 

Dividends from 
Associated Companies: 
Fertilisers 
Fuel Oil 


1970 

£'000 

243 
62 

244 
310 


% 

£'000 

% 

21 4 

319 

34-3 

5 5 

— 

— 

21 5 

215 

23-1 

27-4 

167 

17-9 

19 8 

148 

15-9 

44 

65 

7-0 

— 

17 

1-8 

100 % 

931 

100 % 
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SOLID FUEL 6 FUEL OIL • TRAIlifOIIT 
QUAmiYlllO e VEHICLE 9UIL9t«0 < OtStIliiUtfON 
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International Mining Finance and Exploration 


Results for the year ended 
31 March 

Revenue, less expenses 
Profit after tax 
Dividends 
Net Assets 


1970 

£ 

7,279,000 

4,783,000 

3,299,000 


1969 

£ 

6>885,000 

4,7OO,OO0 

3,193,000 


148,766,000 150,21 aOOO 


Exploration expenditure amounting to £1,248,874 (1969, £832,317) 
was charged against Exploration Reserve. 

Interim dividend 1 $ 3d; Final dividend recommended 2s Od, 

The Company's principal interests are its holdings in Amedcan Metal 
Climax, Inc, Consolidated African Selection Trust Limited, Tsumeb 
Corporation Limited, Vaal Reefs Exploration and Mining Company 
Limited, Western Mining Corporation Limited and The Mount 
Newman Iron Ore Project. 

■'i 

This diagram shows the division at 31 March 1970 of the Company's 
net assets at valuation when analysed by reference to commodities 
and geographical locations. The analysis has been traced through the 
investments concerned to take account of the indired a^well as 
direct interests; it is therefore necessarily only approximate. 




Summary of Assets 


\ \ \ \ 


Exploration activities in the past year continued to be concentrated In 
Australia, Canada, USA end southern Africa and were on an increased 
scale compared with previous years. 


The foregoing is based on the Annual Report for the year ended > 

31 March 1970, copies of which may be obtained from the Contpany't 
Registrars, Hill, Samuel & CoLtd,6 Greencoat Place, London SW1., 

A statement by the Chairman will be made at the Annual General 
Meeting to be held on 9 July 1970 at Winchester House, 100 Old 
Broad Street, London EC2. The*statement will subsequently be sent 
to shareholders. 
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FINANCliVI,. ytAR 1969 
Ordinary imd extraordinary 
generai meeting of aharehoiders 


Tbc Annual General Meeting of 
' Italaider. fhareholderg was held 
' at the company's head office at 
Via Corsica 4, Genoa, on April 
30. 1970. Cav. del Lav. Ing. 
Mario Marches], Chairman, pre¬ 
siding. 

Shareholders attending In 
person or by proxy represented 
218,380,506 mres, equivalent 
to 83% of the Company’s 
capital. 

The Board's report, read by 
the Managing Director, Mr 
Enrico Kedaelli Spreaflco. 
emphasises that a particularly 
close co-ordination or iproduotion 
and marketing, intensive efforts 
to contain costs, especially dur- 
^ ing the drst half of the year, 
and favourable market condi¬ 
tions. enabled Italsider—despite 
the loss of 3.3 million working 
hours through stiikes—-to close 
the business year 1969 with 
better results than those of the 
. prevtotts year, although the 
' increase was significantly 
sn^er that that achieved by 
the main conmtitors In the 
iron and steel industries of 
other countries. 

After allowing for deprecia¬ 
tion totalling Lit. 96.500 m., as 
against Lk. 46.700 m. in the 
previous year, the Company 
closed the year with a net 
proOt of Lit. 16.560.401.243. 
making possible the distribu¬ 
tion or a dividend of 6% of the 
capital of Lit. 262.000 m. and 
iwresenting a gross dividend 
of Ut 60 on the 262,000.000 
Lit. 1.000 shares. 

In 1969, Italsider produced 
8.135,000 tons of steel, a drop 
of 6.2%. The production level 
Of rolled sections, attained 
through the use of stocks, and 
.both oy the purchase of semi- 
flnished products and by taking 
finished products from stock, 
made it possible for Italsider 
to expand sales, and at the 
name time recover substantially 
from the price cuts of past 
years. 

Turnover reached Lit. 
607,600 m., as against Lit. 
554.200 m. in 1968. 

Italy's steal consumption has 
. more than doubled over the 
past ten years, and the 
country's Iron and steel indus¬ 
try has almost trebled the 
. capacity of its planu, mainly 
owing to Italsider. Exhaustive 
. Invei^atlons have shown that 
’Italy's steel requirements in 
1980 will exceed W m. tons. 
t' The Taranto works, expandinx 
.^rapidly, is going to be one or 
: the worlds largaslt prodncxlon 
-centres. :l|ow«m, Taranto Is 
only part, though a vital one, 
of a fUB-scalc prograintne now 
and aimed at 
still further Italy's 
eentroHad Iron and steel 
Sf. 


Italsider Is prepared to carry < 
out new schemes linked to the 
progressive rise in the demand 
for steel and Italy's Industrial 
proapecta. 

The Company's business pro¬ 
spects gave rise to many queries 
from mreholders. The Chair¬ 
man, Ing. MarchesI, fully replied 
to all questions. In ordinary 
sesaion, the Meeting unanl- , 
mously adopted the reporta tub- ' 
mltted by the Board of 
Directors and by the Board of 
Auditora. as well as the balance 
sheet and the profit and loss 
account as at December 31. 
1969. 

Payment of dlvldenda will 
begin on May 11,4970. 

The following directors were 
elected for the three-year 
period 1970 to 1972: DoU. 
Alberto Capanna, Prof. Dott. 
Ihg. Agostino Capocaccia, Prof. 
Dott. Aw. Salvatore Cattaneo. 
Dott. Ing. Salvatore Picdarelli. 
Aw. Alfredo Conti. Aw. Paolo 
Cuzzi, Prof. Aw. Pasquala De 
Gennaro. Prof. Dott. Odoardo 
Fraaca. Aw. Manllo Galiano. 
Dott. Vincenzo Landi. Cav. del 
Lav. Prof. Dott. Ernesto Manu- 
elli, Dott. Ing. Tullio Masturzo. 
Dott. Luigi Micchi. Aw. Emilio 
Pasanisi, Dott. Massimo Risso. ' 
Dott. Ing. Domenico Taccone, 
Cav. del Lav. Dott. Tulllo 
Torchiani. Dott. Franco Viez- 
zoli, Cav. del Lav. Dott. Ing. 
Mario Marchesi, Dott. Enrico 
Redaelli Spreaflco. 

The meeting also appointed 
the following memebrs of the 
Board of Auditors for the three- 
year period 1970-1972: Prof. 
Dott. Alberto Bosisio. Chair¬ 
man; Gr. Uff. Achille Brizzi, 
Dott. Vincenzo Carplo, Dott. 
Gittllo Coltellacci. Prof. Gioac¬ 
chino D'lppolHo (full members); 
and Dott. Mario Cristiani and 
Dott. Fabio Di Nola (alternate 
members). 

In extraordinary session, the 
Meeting resolved upon the 
merger of Impress Sebina di 
NavMazione S.p.A., Lovere, by 
incorporation with Italsider. 

The Board of Directors met 
immediately following the 

General Meeting to confirm its 
Chairman. Dott. Ing. Mario 
Marchesi. in office, and to re¬ 
elect Dott. Enrico Redaelli 

^reafioo as Managing Director. 
The following were appointed , 

to the Executive Committee 
during their whole neiiod of 
office as members of the Board: ^ 
Dott. Ing. Mario Marchesi. 
Chainnan; Dott. Enrico 

Radaellf Spreaflco, Managing ^ 
Directory; Dott. Alberto 
Capanlia, Prof. Dott. Ernesto , 
MamidllL Dott. Ing. TuUlo 
Md at w yo. Dolt Messimo Hiiee, . 
Dott; Big. DoiMnloo Tqceone, 
Dott Franco Vlddzoli. 

A^v. Raul RmM was re- ; 
appc^tid SaerMk)y lo the , 


eERRlRO & NATIONAL 
DISCOUNT COMPANY LTD. 


BILL BRbkERS' 


CAPITAL £2.120.000 



RESERVES £4.748.000 


"Our centenary year has been 
notable for the most successful 
merger with the National Discount 
Company Limited, which was 
established in 1856." 

♦ Profits £801,000. Full year for 

Gerrard & Reid, 9 months for 
National Discount. 

* Substantial transfers to inner 

reserves. 

* Dividend up from 20% to 25%. 

♦ Main Assets:— 

Bills £135,000,000 

Sterling Certificates 
of Deposit £28,000,000 

Investments £81,000,000 

"We view the prospects for the 
current year with reasonable 
optimism." 

From the Annual Report & Statement 
by the Chairman, Mr. K. H. Whitaker 

GERRARD & NATIONAL DISCOUNT CO. LTD. 
AND ITS ASSOCIATED COMPANY, 
P.MURRAY-JONESLTD.. 

PROyiDM COMPLETE MONEY 

lAARKET>E^10e'^ 


Telflpifotie; 01-623 32 Lombard Street, Lmifoii, £0.3. 
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RIUMONE ADRIAUCA pi SlCURtA*^^ 

(Adriatic Insurance Company) 

Milan, Italy 


131st Annual Report 


The Balance Sheet and Accounts 
of the Riunione Adriatica di 
Sicurti for the 1969 financial year 
were submitted to and approved 
by the General Meeting of the 
Company held in Milan on the 
18th June, 1970. An Extra¬ 
ordinary General Meeting fol¬ 
lowed, during which approval was 
given to an increase in the Com¬ 
pany’s share capital. 

The Report of the Board of 
Directors ^ave a detailed picture 
of the activities of the Company 
and of the other members of its 
roup, 25 of which operate outside 
taly. Its initiatives in the 
financial field were also mentioned, 
including its participation in the 
founding of the Manufacturers 
Hanover Bank Ltd. of London 
and in the recent constitution of 
the «3R» Investment Fund. 
Group Companies,^ in particular 
L’Assicuratrice Italiana of Milan, 
the Internationale Unfall of 
Vienna, the Protectrice Vic of 
Paris, the Muenchener Leben of 
Munich, the British Reserve of 


London, the Portugal Previdente 
of Lisbon, the El Sol of Lima, the 
Aseguradora Argentina of Buenos 
Aires, the Jefferson of New York, 
tile Canadian Home of Mdhtreal, 
and the Consolidated of Mel¬ 
bourne have produced noteworthy 
and interesting results. 

The Meeting of Shareholders, after 
passing the Accounts, approved 
the increase in the Com¬ 
pany's share capital from Lire 
5.760,000.000 (£3,832,080) to 

Lire 6.720.000.000 (£4,470,760) 
by appropriation of 960 million 
Lire from the Special Reserve and 
fusion, through incorporation, with 
three Property Companies already 
owned 100% by the RAS. 

The Board of Directors at a meet¬ 
ing held after the Extraordinary 
General Meeting reelected Mr 
Ettore Lolli chairman and Manag¬ 
ing Director. Meurs Massipu) 
Spada and Carlo Pesenti were 
elected Vice-Chairmen, and Mr 
Francesco Ravanu was appointed 
a member of the Bahrd , .^f 
Directors. , v 


Features of the 1969 Balance Sheet 
compared with those of the previous year 
(in £*) 

1968 


1969 


46 > 454 <i 53 Premiums and secondary charges 
5,459,766 Income from Investments . 
231760,282 Claims paid .... 
27,074,386 Reserves—-General Branches 
76,002,740 Reserve!!—Life Branch 
461,013,732 Sums assured—Life Branch 
3,832.080 Share Capital .... 
4t787.*56 General Reserves 


51.371.875 

6,236,661 
a 3 » 534.«54 
30.923,176 
84,262,111 
525,950,652 
4,470.760 
6,704.499 


572,282 Profit for Year 


Premium Income from Italian and Foreign Group Companies 


621,496 


1968 


1969 


Riunione Adriatica di Sicurtk and 

93,476,331 L'Asoicuratrice Italiana . 102,402,187 

9,851,057 Other Italian Group Companies . 11,486,324 

56,989,790 Foreign Group Companies .... 62,447,(12 

i6o»3i9,i78 Total . . . * . . 176,335,623 


617,599,644 Soims assured by the Group’s Life Branches 711,604,776 

*FlgurM indlQB4ied are the eterllog equlvaleote of the etitrln la the Balaaae 
Miect wOMh lewe ezpreieed la Ure. Gonveniioii has been aside at the oAelal 
rate er excliMaia at the end of llie jr^ar. 
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Th 0 30th Anmu0iG^tm*t M—ting ofBwtxtPuip tk Papm Udws hM 
on Ji/iMorrAo £C2. ThtMlowing m o 

sommt/y from (/A Bomi. iho Cjhoihkoflidr^^ 

with tho Bmport and Aeeountt for iho yoor ondodStn Doeombor, f9$9. 

Saloi for 1969 worn ^43.037.600. compirad with £39.7B6.006 for 
1968. Tha axpeft and extamal trdda of tha UK companiaa roaa to 
£14.369.000. an incraaaa of 6% over 1968. Aa foraahadowed in my 
itatamant laat year the profit before texetion declined during fB60 end 
wee £466.000 lower at C4.869.000. However^ there wee an improvement 
during theaecond half of the year and the pro6t Before mxeiigii for that 
period was £2.479.000 compared with £2.38(kOOO for the fiiat half year. 

Tha year’s charge for taxation amounted to £2.367.000, UK Corporation 
Tax being computed on the basis of 45% for the whole year. Profit after 
taxation wee C2.264.000 which wee £171.000 lower then for 1968.' 
Your company has continued to expand and more then £2.000,000 wae 
inveeted during the year in fixed eeeets both in new venturea and In tha 
devalopmam of existing businassas. 

Sales of the Flltrone division overall rose only marginally during the, 
year - a satisfactory increase by Cigarette Components In the UK being 
largely offset by a decline in some of the overseas subsidiaries. Profits of 
the division as a whole show a decline. 

The Monopolies Commission Report on cigarette filter rods was 
published In July 1969. Cigarette Components' activitiee were found 
not to operate egainsi the public interest arid no iMCommendationa ware 
made. The Report says, mrere/w, “that there is little room for ergufimnt aa 
CO the high standard of Cigerette Components' performance up to the 
present in respect of the quality of hs products, its deliveries and com¬ 
mercial and technical services to customers, or its wiilingnets end ability 
to adapt itself to changing requirements". It is certainly our intention to 
, nmintain these high ^ndaidE 

The export merchenting companies again increased their turnover and 
further progress is expeeipddtleatst in converted paper products and non- 
,wo 2 pn d isp o eabl es . Marsh Paper Mills the costing division, 

with seff-adhesive labet paper among its apeolalities. experienced e 
successful year with significently increeeed turnover end good protebility. 
Both output end product range are being further expended this year. 

The UK packaging division made good progress overall though also 
faced with subetantial cost increaaea. Expansion of manufacturing 
capacity continues et Jarrow. We expect a considerable increase during 
1970 in the talee end profits of Universal Taps Printing Company of 
Saffron Walden whose acquieition wee announced in May 1868: 

Ectone Fibtee, in which we own 40%. made good prooMsi during the 
year and Ha high standards in every respect have been widely ricogmied. 

At a reeuH of the Government's easing et the end of 1969 of the dividend 
restraints which have applied for some years, I am pl ea te d that your 
directors are able to recommend an increase in the total amount to be 
distributed for the year. The recommended finet dividend of 6d a ehare 
brings the total for 1989 to lOd. The total paid for 1968 was 6d s share. 

In times of eioeply rising wages and othereoalsit is even more difficult 
than usual to make any foreceet for the whole year et this stage. On the 
information available to date your diiectora do not expect the results for 
the current year to be materially different from thqee for 1969. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


• 

1967 

1998 

1969 


£000 

£000 

£000 

CapHal employed. 

15.292 

19.761 

17.327 

Turnover. 

34.737 

38.763 

43.037 

Group profit before taxation .. 

Profit after taxation atiributabla to 

6.118 

L314 

4.869 

sharehoklori . 

2.393 

2.436 

2.264 


798 

813 

1.022 

parshara 


8d 

lOd 
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Den noFske Creditbank 


1969 


Principal Avsetft Mill. kr. 

Cash. Deposits with Bank of Norway etc. 126 

Balances with Norwegian Banks 199 

Balances with Foreign Banks 706 

Securities 815 

Bills. Overdrafts. Mortgages and other Loans 2 974 
Sun^y Assets 350 


5170 


Principal Liabilities 

Deposits 3 899 

Funds from Foreign Banks in Foreign Currencies 588 

Sundry Liabilities 372 

Capital and Reserves 311 


5170 


Profit and Loss account 

Operating Income 181 

Net profit 28 

Total Turnover (1000 million kr.) 358 


A BANK OF 

CommBrce, Industry and Shipping 


1 DnC .1 

V|/ 

r 

-. 

ft 


OSLO ■ NORWAY 


SELANGOR RIVER 
RUBBER ESTATES 


The Thirty-Eighth Annual 
Oeneral Meeting of Selangor River 
Rubber Estates, Limited, was held 
on June 17 in London, Mr. G. D. 
Wrdford-Brown, 03 .E.| the cbair- 
inati, presiding. The following are 
extracts from his circulated state¬ 


ment : 

The profit of the Parent Com¬ 
pany increased from £75,250 to 
£104,780 and that of the Group 
from £69,854 to £148,237. The 
Board recommend a total distribu¬ 
tion for the year of 17^%. 

Last year 1 advised that the 
Board were seeking to re-invest the 
proceeds of sale of Belata River 
Estate. In October last year, we 
were fortunate in acquiring Kemp- 
sey Estate, which adjoins the 
eastern boundary of Selangor River 
Estate and consists of 646 acres. 


It is estimated that for 1970, 
3,338,000 lbs. of rubber will be 
harvested with 2,596 tons of palm 
fruit. 


T he price of rubber is at present 
the lowest for the past eighteen 
months and we cannot expect the 
commodity to rise by any appre¬ 
ciable amount during the next two 
years. On the eredit side, how¬ 
ever, the price of palm oil is double 
what it was at the end of 1968 
and as over half our mature 
acreage is planted with oil palms 
I certainly look for higher profits 
and dividends for 1970. 




The Annual General Meeting of Peiiarroya was held on June loth, 
1970, under the chairmanship of Baron Guy dc Rothschild, who 
declared that in a c<mtext of intense eionomic activity, both output 
and profits for the year 1969 were satisfactory, 

in Frame one mine was iTosed, mines in Morocco were all'ei ted 
by a four months' strike, while the mines in Sardinia were disposed 
of during the year ; despite these facts, however, the Group's output 
of lead ores exhibits only a \ery slight fall, and the output of zini 
ores IS increasing. T he output of erode metals show's a very distin< t 
advaiue, tht' figure for the Penarroya Group having exceeded 
300,000 ti>ns for lead and 100.000 tons h>r aim. 


ORES 
(in tons) 

1968 1969 

Lead 1 75 .15a t7a.863 

Zinc 126,590 129,146 

Copper 120,500 129,550 


METALS 

19(18 1969 

*94.739 334.o8» 

95,308 123,666 

20,900 21,030 

(blister) 


Tn 1969 Penarroya expanded its prospecting activities in the field 
of mining with a direct outlay of nearly 14 million franc.s, and at 
the end of the year w-as partcipating in sonic' tw’enty research 
associ4tioris or syndicates concenic'd with Ic-ad, copper, zim, nickel, 
inolybderuirn. lung.sten and antimony. 

The trading companies assoc iated with or sub.sidiary to Penarroya 
usc’d to advantage, bmli in c oiniiiercial and in brokerage business, 
the Nory favourable situation in 1969, when average prices for the 
non-ferrous metals wefe exceptionally high. 

.I'he industrial turnover for the* Group amountc'd to 1,453,380,000 
francs, which represents an inc rease of 34^4 over the eorrc'sponding 
figure for ’the previous year. 

Earnings of'the subsidiaries and of companies in which Penarroya 
has interests rcachc'd 21,888,420 francs as against 13,156,130 francs 
in 196B. 

T’he Group's industrial invesiinents in the course* <4 the year 
totalk'd 111.3 million francs, which is 14.6 million francs more 
than for 1968, 

The net profit for the year, which is 35 * 575 . •5.5 francs compared 
with 13,714,507 frams h>r the preceding year, is made up of 
20,369,958 francs profit from current operations and 15,209,197 
francs in respect of net long-term appreciations. 

WDr df the 'company,, wh^h r««e to frAm s 


in 1969 as against 40.9 million francs the previems year. 

It will be proposed to the General Meeting on June loth that the 
profit for the yc*ar 1969 be allocatc'd as follows : 

To be placed to the long-term apprecia¬ 
tion ” reserve 13,950,000 francs 

Dividend 17,350,000 francs 

Previously deducted (movables) 2,760,000 francs 

Total 34,080,000 francs 

to which would be added the balance 
to be carried forward 2,370,000 francs 

The net dividend would come to 3.30 francs per share, i.e., 4.95 
francs with the fiscal credit applied, and would he payable on a 
number of shares that has risen from 3,659,148 to 5,259,148, an 
inc reasc of 43.7 . 

With regard to the status of the company, it may be recalled 
that in June 1969 the Soc iete Le Nickel acquired over 50% of 
the shares in Penarroya. whic h thus became its subsidiary. This 
regrouping allows the two companies to continue, each as a 
separate legal entity and with its own legal personality. 

Pursuing its policy of expansion in its traditional metals, Penarroya 
has rc'solved to participate with the German company PRl’TJSSAG 
in building a zinc electrolysis works at Nordenham with an annual 
capacity of 90,000 tons. 

Finally, Penarroya has entered into an agreement with the 
American company AM AX for the production by about 1975 of 
nickel in New Claledonia from Jaieritic ores. The project envisages 
a produc tion of 50,000 tons of nickel and cobalt. 

Baron Guy de Rothschild indicated that the outlook for 1970 
appeared promising ; in particular, it could be hoped that the cash¬ 
flow# secured last year from the French exploitations would be 
maintained ; and that the main foreign subsidiaries, for their part, 
were showing improved results. 

The new Board of Directors is as “follows : Guy de Rothschild, 
L. Devaux, R. Fillon, Comte J. dc Beaumont, H. Faiire, J. Puerari, 
R. Ritter, and the Soci6t6 Fmanci^re de Gerance el de Participa¬ 
tions, and as new administrators are E. Cianci, K. Gaspard, J. 
Plassard and B. de Villem^jane. 

The report will be sent on simph' request addressed to tlie 
Service des Relations Publiques de Penarioya, T, boulevard de 
Vaugiracd, Paris pCV). , 
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BELGOTEL S.A. 

a subsidiary of 

GOMPAGNIE 
INTERNATIONALE 
DES WAGONS-LITS 
ET DU TOURISME S.A. 

has concluded an agreement with 

HOTEL ASTORIA S.P.R.L 

for the management of the HOTEL ASTORIA 
in Brussels 



COMPAGNIE LAMBERT POUR 
L’INDUSTRIE ET U FINANCE S.A 

acted as adviser in these negotiations 


COMPAGNIE iLECafECkJ 
MEGANIQUE 

The Annual Ge^e^ 
held on May 

unanimotuily all the resolutions 
forward. 

The dividend fixed at Frs. 4.50 
per old share and Frs, 3,00 per 
new share, or Frs. 6.75 and Frs. 
4.50 respectivelyi- tn^udjinK tax 
credit will be paid on June 30, 
1970 (coupon No. 20). 

The Meeting renewed the man¬ 
dates of Mr Jacques RKNAUDIN 
and Compagnie du Nord in their 
capacity as members of the Board. 

In his address, the Chairman, 
recalling the highlights of the 
Lurrent year, stated that Com¬ 
pagnie Electro Mecanique had 
undertaken a study with a view 
to closer relations with Socidt^ 
Jeumont-Schneider whose manage¬ 
ment was anxious to develop its 
industrial management potential. 

At the Extraordinary Geineral 
Meeting which followed, it ^Sfas 
resolved to increase the , capital, 
raising it to Frs. 53,575,000, by 
the creation of 27,500 new shares 
of Frs. 50 nominal each for the 
purpose of covering the assets 
brought into Compagnie Electro 
Mecanique by Soci^t^ Fran^aisc 
Gardy. 


Thk EaiSiomiat 'Wfeatly'’ 

of 

ii> Uodon «n 4 thTbad Ijpno; 
•toriot pr^uood by tho pap«r*ti 
foreign depehment dih'hbt be pub-}' 
itebed in The Economist itself.. 
Instead, they appear, in s separate, 
confidential bulletin publiehed each 
week and called Fof§ign /fepoit. 

Such stories art of two kinds, 
fhere Is thd inlormatian that reachee 
The Economlet . 4 »n a cpnfidonttai 
bests, end therafpre can be i^aeed 
on only to readerd Willing to respect 
the confidential nature of Pore/pn 
Report. And there is thd arttote that 
focusee attention on eh eppaiPntly 
minor, but pivoul, event tbit ooutd' 
lead to major changes. In this klnd^ 
of forocsst Foreign Repoit has s ' 
record of often being etertlifioly 
right. 

Please write for full detelle to: 

Mfugor. The f eofiomitl 
PubKejitim IMiikttnNHtt ' . 

54 St Jemee'’s Streei 
Londofi. «W1. 

The annual subscription rats 
(4B issuga) varies botwion 
Britain C18.0.Q and Auelretaaia 
ei6.2.0 


APPOINTMENTS 



British Ropes international 
Group of Companies 


MANAGEMENT BY OBJEaiVES 

Outstanding Opportunity for Graduate 

Ab b result of a Pilot Scheme in Management by Objectives, 
we now wish to appoint a young graduate (25-30) to act as 
our MbO Adviser. 

Ha will be directly responsible to the Divisional Commercial 
Director for the complete implementation and development 
of the scheme throughout our Steel Division based in 
Doncaater. 

The job will perticularly suit those with experience of MbO 
who are keen to turn basic concepts into exciting tangible 
results. The background experience gained could lead to 
higher promotion In any of several Management functions. 
Travel tiiroiighout the U.K. will be involved. 

Conditions of employment are good including .salary 
commensurate with age and experience. Five-day week and 
free lunches. Subject to age and service qualificstion. parti- 
dpation in the Group Non-(^htributory Pension and Life 
Amurance Sdieme. 

Fully detailed applications setting out qualifications, experi¬ 
ence, positions held (in chronological order) together with 
aalaries earned, should be addressed to: 


44 « 


Group Staff Portetidtl Offtear^ 

Bvifitli Repet Umitad, 

Warmtwerfii Hall, boeaasler» Varkt* 
to arrivo hot iatar than 22nd Juna, IS70. 


Brooke Bond Liefeig 
Services Limited 

BLOUNTS COURT. 

SONNINQ COMMON. 
READINO, ROA 9NZ 

Information Scientist — 
Economic Intelligence 


A young mgn or woman needed 
to scan the business environment 
In the information section of a 
large, world-wide comDany, Ho or 
she would be respoiialble for keep¬ 
ing in toueh with the managers 
and scientists concerned with 
project evaluation and strategic 
planning, moat of whum are senior 
people Tn the company; scanning 


(oi* eutiaat gwanlhcaa, and maitr- 
talniM updSted review of 

eabbomte.: bolitldaA. legal and 
commercial factors whw affect 
their work. 

The person we are tooklng for 
is a social science graduate, pre¬ 
ferably in economics or in human 
geography, with an interest in 
business matters. He or she may 
already be doing desk rsaeareh in 
an agency. 


sant rural surroundings about six 
miles north of ReadUif, and 
includes a staff reataUrant tor 
lunoheon. 


Please write to the Administra¬ 
tive Officer,, at Che above addreaa, 
for an aimllcation form, guotlng 
reference BIK. 


INTERNATIONAL TAX RESEARCH 
ORGANISAtiON 

based in Amsterdam 

sedcs an acemomist trainad Ip public finance and with a jood 
honours degree, to join its research and publications stair. 

The successful applicant will 'have the opportunity at fully 
participating in a variety of research and editorial work, for 
English language publications concerning the tax systems 
of European countries apd areas of the developing world. 

candidates must have English as their mother tongue. 

Salary: Dfl, 1,300 per month (approx. £1,800-^ 

travel expenses to Amstmam, a BpA bmiiotslsy 
boiuis, and four weeks annual holhiil)^Ay ; ^ 

<^^,;riutokaiiw 

from ,TUi^herdetaiif,at!P ,avaijHm 

BUSBACT bF FnCAL l>b4 
AuAMlMWb- 'Hound. J 












no 
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APPOINTMENTS 


44 ECONOMIST 


Within our Aetlearch and Planning Department we need to 
appoint an additional BUSINESS ECONOMIST to a team 
responsible for long term planning. 

Candidates should preferably be recent graduates who have 
had some experience within planning, market research or 
other management service function. 

Conditions of employment are those associated with a 
progressive o-rgamsation—starting salary not less than 
f1,800 per annum—four weeks annual holiday. 

Please write m confidence for a Personnel Selection Form 
quoting reference number A40 to the Personnel Manager, 
B. J. W. Milton. 






Fanum House, Leicester Square, London, WC2H 7LY. 

I market 
research 


The Market Research Section of our Commercia 
Department has a vacancy lor an additional 
Researcher, arising from an expansion m its 
activities The mam work of the Section is to 
identify potential markets for electricity and 
electrical appliances and to keep management 
informed of trends m the market. Most of the 
survey and analysis work is organised by the 
section Itself and computer facilities are available 
In addition, the now staff member will have special 
responsibilities for management information and 
liaieon with other departments to ensure that their 
market research needs are met. 

He or she should be of graduate or equivalent 
status end would, ideally, have two or three years 
relevant experience, although candidates with more 
limited experienco would be considered for 
appoirttment at a lower level. 


Salary will bo within tha range 
£1,683/£1,992 tN.J.C, 7) 



Applications (quotmg reference 22/C.2/70) should 
be submitted on the standard form, obtainable from 
the Chief Personnel Officer, South of Scotland 
jEleciriOfty Board, Cathcart House. Inverleir AvenuV, 
Glasgow. S 4. not later than July B. 1970 


City of Cardiff 


CITY TRBASUREB AND 
CONTROLLER'S DEPARTMENT 

Ecci nomist/ S tat is tic ians 

Siilarv !:i, 870>L2,U.5 p.;i. (under 

review) 

Appllcatuiiiii ire invited f;r ihia 
MOM upp^uilmerit Iriun eiKMuMan'i: 
yjunx men with a gouri degree In 
iHiirs und at lexai tus yeurx' 
po.4tirraduiitr <*)tpeM<*ne“ 

Tin- fuiccps-sfiil cutididute will 
take part in the applicalnin ot 
inadirn lerimiriups of tfnanclfll and 
pL’on imr: upoMiis.il oi largi und 
mtcrt-^.iiiR pi jjfcis, incKiding 
central area rdrlevelvipiiietit. li»nx> 
term capital and revenue f:»re3ust!i, 


Applicatiana in vu'itina. eivinin 
c'etaiui nf experience, qualiHcatlina 
pri'sent ^aIary and rjmtiiiR 
iw I r.-liTi-es. It be sent ii the 
Eslabliishment dllici r, C iU‘ H.ill, 
farriiff, l)V June 10. 11)70 

W (T HflF^KINS, 
ActiiiR T.mn Clerk 


Transport Economist 

A I.tnx eslubltahed timi i.l CunaiiltlnK 
EiiKiiiccrs require a ii.nisp.jri •'Cjiti'riiixt 
with applied experience jn road, rail, und 
pirts transport reseurcu uud analysis. 
The eccinomiRr anointed will be required 
tM work In the UK and averseus in 
Ct.jlI.»boratinn with protevslonal engineers 
Axe 25 to .15 Salary by urianRemciit 
Please send for application form to the 
SecreUry, Livesey and Hetideraon, 

1 PtnRlxirv Square. L.)ndon. EC2 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
EDUCATION CrrMMlTTEE 

Slough College of 
Technology 

Principal W Baulci. MS:’. PhD. 
PlilRtp 

DEPARTMENT OF 
PROFESSIONAL AND 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

ApplicutiunA are invited fi.itn 
RuHably qualltted and experienced 
randitiflfe.s for the followlngr pjstx . 
ftppiliniments tit lie elTectivi from 
Rcptuinber 1. lliTO, .ir as sioti 
poMlble tliereatier 


Within the Department Is a well- 
eslubllshed Schu.)l ut Accountant) 
studies. In uddltlau to full-time 
und part-time professional cour.srfl 
the new, nine inontna, pre-ssr.ire 
Course for entrance into the pr.i- 
te.xsloii will operuli; from October 
oT this yeur Applicuntx should he 
graduRtes and/ot professionally 
qualllled nnd would be required to 
teach In the abov- courscK and. 
bv agreement, in buslnesn studies 
and matiaaement courses In other 
areas of the College The post 
offers excellent opportunities for 
subject devel.ipment and spedalisa' 
tion in Co-operation with a strong 
and enthusiastic accountancy 
team. 

LECTURER II IN ECONOMICS 
(BSE'4/70) 

The Department offers u wide 
range of Business Studies courses 
UP to and inoludlng the Higher 
National Diploma, which operates 
on a rutl-ttrne and sandwich tissts 
Applicants should possess a good 
honours degree in Economlos or a 
related discipline and, desirably, 
have had teaching and/or business 
experience An ahtllty to dffer 
Marketing or Businesa Organisa¬ 
tion as u supporting subject would 
be «n advantage. The post oilers 
splendid opportunities for teaching 
in an important range of business 
studies courses 

Salary on the Burnham Techni¬ 
cal Scale, viz: 

Lecturer n-C\,94?-£a,«7. 

Removal expenses up to 1^100 
may be paid in approved cases. 

further partlcutark and applica¬ 
tion forms (please q(tt(»tt refettnes 
number) can be iibtainM from the 
Vice-principal. Slough College of 
Technology, William Street, Slough. 
Bucks, to whom cciinpletgd lurips 
Should' be returned vffthin 14 days 
of the appearance of ibis advert-, 
mem.''nt 


University of 
Southampton 

Resedrch Posts in Economics 
and Econometrics 

Applications are Invited for several 
research posts at the level of 
Research Assistant or Research 
FfHbW' to Join a team working on 
the Soutnsmpton Econometric 
model of the 

While foTgiol QuaUfleations in 
Eobnometgica are not Tieeessary, 
candidates should possess a keen 
interest In quantitative economics 
and should have or expect to 
receive in 1970 an honours or 
higher degree In Economics, 
Econometrics, StaUsUtts or Allied 
Field. The salaries offered will 
depend on the auecefuiful candidates' 
quaUffdatlons and experience. And 
are likely to be In the range 
£1.0Q0-£2,000 p.a. For a period 
of one or two years in the flrst 
instance 

Prospective applicants requiring 
further Information should write to 
Profes.s()r O R Fisher at the 
University of Southampton 

Applications w'hlch should Include 
details of the apphranl’s .age. 
experience and quallflcatlona, 
together iV'iLh the names of three 
perouns to w'ho reference may be 
made, should be sent as soon as 
possible and preferably not later 
than June 30th. to the Deputy 
Becretary, The University, 
Southampton, B09 5NH. quoting 
Ret: E 


Bristol Polytechnic 

FACULTY OP HUMANITIES AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Lecturer (Grade f or II) 
in Economics 

Applications are Invited for the 
above post, duties to commence 
September 1, 1970, or as soon as 
po.4slbIe thereafter fnterests In 
mlcr.jeeonomlc fields would be 
welcome, but good analytical train¬ 
ing and an Interest In policy 
problems Is more important 

Salary Scales ' Lecturer Grade 
11 El.947-£2.5.17 ; Lecturer Grade 

1 * n.a 30 -£ 2 . 07 B. 

♦Starting salary dependent 
upon qualtflcalions and ex¬ 
perience Higher scale for Good 
Honours Graduates. 

Further details and application 
forms (to be returned by July 3. 
^70) from Chief AdmiulstraMve 
Officer. Bristol Polvlechtilc, Ashley 
Down, Bristol BS7 9BU Please 
quote post reference number L31/ 
100 In all commanications. 


Monash University 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

Pro-Vice-Chanceiiors 

Monash University has now reached 
a size which necessitates the 
appointment of two Pro-Vlce- 
ChanceUors. The Vlee-Chanoellor, 
Or J. A. L. Matheaon, w'ould be 

F tleaMd to hear berate AuguAt 3rd 
rom any persons .interested tn the 
appointments and would be likPpy 
to answer confidential Inqulrtca. 
He may tw contacted by letter at 
Monash Untveretry Wellington 
Road, Clayton, victoria 31ffB. 
Australia. 

Each Pro-Vice-Chancellor wll) carry 
out certain'of the Vlee-Ohaneellor's 

will participate in the development 
of policies to be recommended to 
the University's governing bodies. 

The conditions of appointment 
will be olmnar to those of PeolMsor 
and will Include membership of the 
Professorial Board when the 
University Act has been amended 
to make this possible. Tlie salary 
win lx f4gnlflcant& higher than 
the basic professimal Silary. < 

tkc council reiiinr'cs lAid to 
make no Appointment of to appoint 
bv Invitation 





•rtlk EttOl^Mlsr jtTWE 20, 1^70 
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LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF niSlNESS STUDIES 

RMearch Appointments 
in Marketing 

Application* ar* invitad frOm UfQse interaated in participating in raaaarch 
project* In Marketing at the Lomien Buamaa* School. 

‘ Project* under Profeaaor A. S. C. Ehrenberg deal with conaumer attitudes 
and purchaaing behaviour and with the effects of changing marketing 
inputs. 

Projects under Professor K Simmonds are concerned principally with 
decision* in industrial marketing situations under uncertainty. 

Applicants should have reaaonable quantitative ability and preferably 
seme business experience. Posts are available for Research Assretant, 
Research Officer and Senior Research Officer within established scales 
up to a maximum of about £3.000. As from August, the school will be 
in Sussex Place. Regent** Perk. 

Please apply in writing to . _ 'i . 

Professor K Simmonds, 

London Business School, 

28 Northumberland Avenue, I 

London. WC2. ^ 


SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 

Management and Liberal Studies Department 

Senior Lecturer or Lecturer Grade II in Quantitative 
Economics 

Successful candidates will be required to teach students reading Economics 
and Mathematics m a newly approved CNAA Degree Course. 

Private research and/or participation in the Department's research 

programmo will be encouraged 

Salary will be in accordance with the Burnham Technical Scale . 

Senior Lecturer C2.537-C2,B72 

Lecturer Grade H £1,947-£2,537 

The Education Authority is prepared to help the succaseful candidates 
with removal expenses and temporary lodging allowance. 

Further particulara and forms of application may be obtained from 
the Chief Administrative Officer, Sunderland Polytechnic. Cheater Road, 
Sunderland, and should be returned not later than two weeks after the 
appearance of this advertisement. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
AND SOCIAL SECURITY 
Statisticians 

There era immadiata vacancias for Statisticians in the Health Side of the 
Stetiatice and Raaaarch Division at the Dapartment'a haadquartera in 
London. 

The Division is rasponsibla for the collection and analysis of statiatical 
Information about th# health and walfara aarvicas, and for co-ordinating the 
Department's raaaarch programme. 'Statistical work Is concerned with 
the development of eoeial stetiatice and in particular with analyeis of data 
about the needs for servicee, tha use made of them and their management; 
with statistics of the supply of and need for health service manpower 
including migration ; With the inalyeie of prescribing : with income surveys 
and atudiea in oenneotloh with tha work of the Reyiew Body on Doctors 
and Oantista* ramuneration. Tha Dapartment has modern computer 
facilities and the scope of the work covers a wide range of statistical 
techniques aa well as clcee contact with Adminialretfue, MedfoSI end other 
profeaslonel colleaguea including die Chief Economic Adviser and th* head 
of Operational Resaatch. 

0UALIFICATION8 3 An .honours'degree in atatfatfee or a postgraduate 
degree or dipipma in fteclatica or a eimiler qualification; with several 
yaara'experience of atetiatiCBl work. 

jjAdRt SB. or over butt a^tcaptlonally watt qualified candidatoe of 26 and 
in may be conaidtrad. 

SALAflV: Within tha aaafa £2.g46>fi4,027; starting pay may b* above 
the minimum far a wall qualiftad candWata. Appointmant will ba unaatab* 
liihad initially »b4it ‘wUb oppoctunitiaa for otfabliahmant letar. > 

Appllaatibns in ' writing, giving datails of age, qualifioetjone and 
S^parrance should ba aant to : 

Mr 6. W. .Tumor, 

latabltslimaftlB and Organlaatfon Divlafpn 
Dapirtmant of Haatth and Social 'Saeurity 
noMi ggg.' 
itnmd^Jfauaa 

.. . 


KENT CDUMTY 
FinattiCe ONsj^irtrnil^ 

ECONOMISTS/TECHNICAL 

ASSISTANTS 

(2 Posts) 

(Cirada P.0.1-£2,270 - £2,605 per annum) 

Opportunitiee arise for two suitably. persons to work 

in senior positions in an expanding Technical Unit. Tha Unit is 
actively engaged in developing modbrn management toots fOr 
integratad finaneiat planning and the economic and fmencial 
appraisal of projects, policy proposals and majOr changes in 
the County's environment. 

The persons appointed will be expected to undertake pioneer¬ 
ing work in these fields and to work on their ovvn Initiative as 
members of inter-disciplinary teams. 

The successful applicants wiir probably be chartered municipal 
treasurers and/or graduate economists with practical experi¬ 
ence of quantitative research. Applicants need not have local 
government experience but such personal abitifiea as judg^* 
ment, intelligence and initiative are essential. 

Applications giving details of age, qualifications and experi¬ 
ence. present salary and the names of two referees should be 
sent to the County Treasurer, Room B.17, Springfield, Maid¬ 
stone, by June 30,1970. 


For fuithor appointments hae 
pages 5, 109 to 113 


SEEBOARD 

Economist ? Statistician ? 

Mathematician? Electrical Engineer? 

Seebpard require two young men to join a progressive 
section of the Commerbial Manager's Depi^meot. 
The work of the section involves load and cost research 
and the statistical ar)e|ysis of our commercial activities. 
We are looking for ^aduates (or equivalent) in any 
one of the above disciplines who feel they have the 
enthusiasm and ambition necessary to provide a 
worthwhile contribution to all a5|>ect5 of the work of 
the section. 

Both posts are similar and differ only in responsibility 
and experience required and offer valuable ekporience 
with good prospects. 

If you have 

-^a knowledge, of the Electflcity, Supply 
Industry and of its comrneitiSt * activities 
including griffs and tariff formulation 
—'the ability to assimilate and analyse large 
quantities of information and express results 
of investigations concisely end fluently 
and—-a knowledge of modern forecasting techniques 
then the salary we are offering is within the range 
£2,046 to £2,592 plus £60 allowance per annum. 

If you are recently qualified and have little experience, 
the salary we are o^kring is within the rangp £1,062 
to £1,506 per annutn. ' 

Both posts are suli^t to National Agreements.which 
provide excellent working conditions including a 
contributory sdperennuation scheme. 

Please send fplf deie!l$/of qualiflcations and exppfienoe, 
present position, age and salary, quoting Ecofibmist to 
THE CQMMeftClAL MANAGER, SOUTH EASTERN 
ELECtprciTY BOARp^ QUEEN'S GARDENS, HOVE, 
SUSS^EX BN3 2LS. by My 1, 107D. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


MORieUEUDMiS 


Prlndpll: O, I. WrlKht. 

BA (Admin), AMBIM. 

Lecturer l/Assiatant 
Lecturers 

R«Qutred from September 1, 1970. 

DEPARTMENT OP BUSINESS 
AND OBNBRAL STUDIBB 

PobU 1, 2 and 3-~Three AMlaiant 
lieeturera required to offer at leaet 
one tbe •peciAllet subjecu 

EnfflUH. Modern ^relitn Laniruagee, 
BdtlJrti CoMtltutlon and Bool at 
Bconomict With .General Sludlee 
Poat • 4<-J,eetuKr l-'Aiwlatont 
Lecturer eubjeot to e¥perien« end 
quaUftctvUone for Betail Tredes 
Ooumea. > Ability to offer OfNoe 
Practlee in addition would be 
deolrablr 

Salariei in accordance, with the 
Burnham Technical Scales which 
is for Lecturer I ; £1.23a~£2.02Q 

and Aosialant lecturer : C9S0— 

Cl,720. with additlona for appro- 
prlate quailflcatlona, training arul 
experience. Further particulars and 
lorm of ' orolioailon from the 
Principal. 'iTfe Hill College of 
Further EduRat,lon, Tile Hill I^ne, 
Coventry CV4 9DX, to w'hom appll* 
cations should be retiirneri bv 
Pridnv. June 10. 1970. 


University of 
Southamptoh 

Research Studentships in 
Accountancy, Economics and 
Econometrics 

Appllcatlona are Invited for 
research studentships for higher 
degrees by course uork or by thesis 

'accountancy 

COMMERCE 

ECONOMICS 

within the Departments uf 
Economics ^d of Econometrics 

Two couroea leading to. MSc 
(Sedal Solenrea) after twelve 
months' study are offered in 
Pinanctai Managerial Controls and 
In Bconomlca and loonomctrlrs 
(Including Operaticnal Research). 

BSRC quota awards are avsiluhle 
lor degrees by thesis^ or by 
exomlnailon and dissertation 

Further particulars are available 
from the Academic Registrar. 
University, Southampton, S09 8NH. 
quoting ref E 


The University of the 
South Pacific, Fiji 

School of Social and Economic 

Development 

ApplleaUons are inviied tor the following 

appQlMMStita; 

OBOORAPHY. L«et.urers in Btogeography 
and Human Geography (two posts): a 
bl(?geofrapber apeqlallslng in soils add 
vageUUon, preferably with a reirlonal 
hlMnltdffe of the Indian suboontinent 
or Australasia, a human geographer 
with a field knowledge of the South 
paelftc region. 

politics. Lgoturer or Aostatant 
Leecursr: with POMdlty to teoeh. 


Leecursr: with POMdlty to teoeh. 
Acaerol poUtt^ theory, oomparallve 
gommnSnt intemetlonal politics. 
A special Ipierett in comparative 
poUUesl oodelogy would be 
advantageous. 

BCONOUXCS. Senior Lecturer. Uctiirer' 

KthIntSSSwW ftefl ' 

preference for some aspect jut omiled 
microeconomics. 

.) ADofta^ on*’ 
xpr cofitfac 

iSiveraeM it«^Wiatnatiea; 
a aUowiniKs end visit padsages 


Univensity of York 

OSPASIjSFUnHr OF iIhttohy 
lecturealkp 

Applioatiioni ore invited fd^ the 
post of Lecturer in the Deport¬ 
ment of BUtory, If poailble from 
October 1, 1970, .or from January l. 
1971 Candid^ should have an 
interest lit Ittn or 17th Century 
history, preferably European. 

Salary on the lecturer’s scale of 
11.308 to £3.198 with FSSU. 

Six copies of appllcatlona, nam¬ 
ing three referees, should be sent 
by Friday. July 3rd. to the Regi¬ 
strar. University of York, Hesllng- 
tun, York, YOl 8DD, from W'hom 
further particulars may be obtalnpd 
Please quote reference No 12/3024. 


London Borough of 
Havering 

Statistician 

A.P. Grade 2/4 (£1,220—£1,890) 

(121 per cent increose pending) 

Graduate with degree In mathematics nr 
statistics required, eventually to advise and 
HMlst in the eollretion, organisation and 
analysis of .data tor management uf 
Councli's omtees, hut initially to assist 
apeolilcally in survey and analysis in 
oonh«cUon;jvlth the preparation of the 
Bbrontrh' tfevelopmifnt Plan. 

ADpllOAtton fornw and further particulare 
from Town Clerk. 'Sown Hall, Romford 
RMl 3BD Returnable by July 13, 1970 



Graduate Institute 
of International 
Studies, Geneva 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 
SECTION 

A limited number of graduates can 
still be admitted for Doetprate and 
Dlblonta courses In international 
roiatlona specialising in 

International Economics 

Candidates must have a good Drat 
degree in economics Applications 
must include a curriculum vitae, a 
transcript of the candidate's 
simdemlc record, the names of three 
referees, and be sent before the 
end of June to : 

international Economics Section, 
Graduate Institute uf International 
Studies. 

132 rue de l^iusannc, 

1211 Geneva 31 Swlteerland 


The Johns Hopkins 
University 

BALTIMORE. MARYLAND. USA 

Economics of Health and 
Medical Care 

Applications are invited for the 
position of Assliitant Professor in 
the Deportment of Medical Care 
and Bkmltsls. Bchool uf Hygiene 
and Puwc Health, with a Joint 
appointment in the Department of 
Political Econon^, Dlvislpn of Arts 
and BCleneea, tTie Johns Hopkins 
University. ^ 

Graduates with advance4 training 
In economics and spedol experience 
In'health economics are invited to 
apply The post provides oppor¬ 
tunities for teaching underiraduste 
and graduate studems and for 
research Into the eennomirs and 
ffnanoial 'SaMeta of medical care 
and personal health services. 

^ Salary for a twelve-month year, 
depending on oualiiKMiUoilt and 
will be between 

»ij.ws5!r .SSI. • 

^ intereoted Individuals ahould write 

KERR L. WHITE. MO. 

, i ^ Chairman. 


University of 
Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT OP 

ARCHITECTURE 

AND BUILDINQ SCIENCE 

Research Fettow 
(Economics) 

Applioatlons are invltod- fpr a thrM ' 

?ear research project sponsored fay 
he Science Research Council relat¬ 
ing to the design of supporting 
service centres for groups of hos¬ 
pitals. 

The Research Fellow will be 
responsible for the hospilal man¬ 
agement and economic studies He 
will work with an Architect/ 
Planner and should preferably have 
experience of opersuonal and cost 
beitelit studies in the hospital or 
other public services. 

Salary within the range £1.980»- 
CJ.‘J30 per annum with FSSU. 

Further inlorniation (quoting 
R13/70) can l>e obtained fmm 
Professor Thomas A. Markus, Head 
of Department of Architecture and 
Building Science, Unlvenelty of 
Strathclyde, Glasgow'. Cl with 
whom applications shuiild be lodged 
by July 4, 1970 


The University of 
Manchester 

Appointments in 
Econometrics 


of (1) Lecturer, (2) Temporary 
Lecturer (tenable during session 
1970-71). (3) Research Associate/ 

Assistant Salary ranges p.a Tem¬ 
porary Lecturer, £l,35S-n,855 . 
Lecturer or Researrli Associate. 
E1.35&-C1.370 (Initially). Research 
Asslstanl £1.100-£1,160. P6SU. Pur- 
liculsrs and application forma 
(returnable ^ July 6th) from the 
Registrar, 'nie University, Man¬ 
chester, M13 OPL Quote ref; 
128'70/E, and state for rrfiirh post 
vou are applying 


Oxford University 

Institute of Economics 
and Statistics 

The Institute has vacancies jn 
tiie grades of Research Officer and 
Assistant Research Officer. Candi¬ 
da ics should ' have a godd degree 
in economics or staltstics, and some 
postgraduate experience The 
present salary scales are: Reoearch 
Offleer fl,BB5-£2.278. AMst«nt 
Research Offleer h.808-e8.1S8 r 
these scales are expected to be 
Increased by about 9 per cent. 

Members of the research staff 
are permitted to do a limited 
amount of teaching for colleges 
without deduction of stipend 

Applications, giving personal 
details, academic qualincations 
and experience, together with the 
names of two referees, should reach 
the Secretary, Institute of 
Economics and Statistics. Manor 
Road, Oxford, by June 30. 1970. 


I CUSSIRED 
I ADVERTISING 

RATES 

: Appointments, B u b i n <e 8 s 
: Notices, etc. 11s per line. 

S Displayed, £9 5s Od per 
8 single column inch. 

8 ^ Education. Counas, Pro- 
8 perty. Hotels, Travel, etc., 

8 98 per line. 

8 Display, €7 10s Od per single 
8 column inch. 

S Box number service provided 

■ free of charge. 

■ Latest date for acceptance 
S of advertising copy, noon 
; WedOesday. ^ 

i Telephone DN930 5155^ 
i Ext. 308. 

EafgManaaaaMMio^aoaafaaBraaaaaaaaaai 


InvMt In gxptndlng 
COUNTY OF HUNTINOOON AND 
PETERBOROUGH 

' Trustee Security 

gM 4 Ronds 2-5 years, 

JLw7r, expenses. 

mV Repaid on death. 

Min, £500 
Deuils : 

Cou,ftiy Tfeasurar iti, TLawrance 

Court, Rkifdiiieden. HilhtMgrion 2181 
Ext. 330. 


ICINESS 
& PERSONAL 


EUROTBC flhvestigatora Sxtranrdinary). 
Wotld-wide secret service. 01-437 4618, 
or write B.C.M. Eurotec, London. 

WCl. England. 


BANKING APPOINTMENTS: Wide choice, 
ell levelo-we art tha SpsolaUaU. Tel. 01- 
240 2777 (details postedj. Abs. Confidential. 


EDUCATION 


SPANISH >« ON THE STEPS also 
in bualneos. Learn it In Spain 
The O’Nor School of Language. 
San Matlas 2. Granada (Spain) 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
UnlviHiitty of loindoii. Specially prepared 
roursea fur the Federation of Stock 
Exchanges, for AcoouBiancy, Company 
Secretaryship, l,uw. Costing, Banking. 
Insurance Marketing, OCE. AJfo many 
thoroughly useful (noh-exani) Courses in 
Business Subjects. 

Write today for details ur advice, stating 
Bubjects In which interested to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 092), 8t. Albans, 

nr call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 

London. EC4. TpI. 01-248 6874 
(Pounded 1910.) 


Employee 

Participation 

Research and Practice 

A Summer School of the London 
School of Erunumlcs, July 0-10, 
1970. The objectives of this 
summer school are to give senior 
indiistriallsta an' wpreciatiun of 
the sCupre and value of current 
social science research and to 
provide the upportunity for them 
to think uver its implications fur 
Lt« policies of thsir own organisa¬ 
tions. The programhie is run- 
Btruot^ around fwearch niiditigs 
from EurCpe and the United King¬ 
dom a.s well as contributions from 
academics. Trade Unions and 
Maniyre^ Speakers Include Proles- 
sor K. F. Walker, Professor Blliol. 
Jakes, Professor Puiaenberg, E 
i’hOrsrud and H Benbelnuni, Jack 
Jonea. For further inforniutlon 
please write or telephime Miss R 
Nixon, liondun School of Economics. 


please write or telephime Miss R 
Nixon, liondun School of Economics, 
Houghton Street, London, WC2 
Telephone 01-408 768(3 


Tha City Univorsity 
Gra'duate RMSinets Contra 

Magters OagroM in 
Business and Management 

1. The MSc progremtne 
(twgive months of study) 

An intengivo d«orao eourio by 
examinatlim and diCatrlbtion. 
commencing October 1870 
offers Honoure ■GredugfOb for 
their equivelefff) the OFponunity 
to study bueiheee menggerfiOnt 
in the City whilst specifiiiging 
In one of the foliowitifl fuotion.el 
ereaa : tfvduetfiat wlefketing 3 
Industrial Engineerina ; Man¬ 
agerial Eccnomlce : Ffipeonnei 
Reftetioni; Inveetmim Antls^ie; 
Finsneief Manegemertt. 

2. MPhit and PhD Degress (by 
research) 

Both part-time ^nd full-time 
reaeeroh. mdy,b8 junderteken in 
the above subjedt. ereae for 
fheae reeearch dfgreei; 

Apphcet/cn forme Art’ Milebte 
from Tb#, Admimstrettve 
Officer. JheMtS" $usine$e 
Centre.Tfce, $ify Uiy^r^. 
Besinghe/t Street. LondCn. EC2. 
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■ It will keep you well informed 

■ prepare you for the events that NA/iil or rn^yltpppenjdmp^ ’ 

■ It will enable you to share an information ^|h fte^jonsibility 

throughout the world and " ^ r v i w 

■ like them, you will be able to use the iriformation it c<5p3^inrs to form your own 
opinions, to make decisions and to stimulate ideas. ' f t ’ • 

o 

The Economist is authoritative and respected internatippallyt 
The Economist is the weekly briefing for men of responsibility. 

The Economist is a continuous course in world affairs. 

The Economist is topical. 


Take out a subscription to The Economist and let us ensure that it arrives on your 
desk every week. , 
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Th« bank which has been tui’ning Japan’s Ihdustrial dreams intd 


realities through limg-term credit. Since 19<K!. 


THE INDDSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: 1-1, 6-chome. Yaesu, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Addraas: KOGIN TOKYO. Telex; TK 2850 
London Office: Market Buildings, 29 Mincing Lane, London, E.C.3, England 
Frankfurt OfRce: Eschersheiiner Landstrasae 9, Frankfurt am Main, f.R. Germany 
New Vork Office: 30 Broad Stfoet, New York, N.Y. 10004, U.S.A. 


" Set the facts straight 
from Noble Lowndes 

and make more 


^ A’Mi li [•] r^' 


Noble Loondei have produced i or if psemiumg stop? 3 . Is it 

SgisarigUi:, sniiSSirirvEsg 

BBiiiy Slid ydun'^in0.^d tn^? ^C^^meii6poAlcy>‘ 
wifliouc obltf^ion. as a security for rainns money? 

WUch unit trust linked life The help and advice you get from a 
aasuianoe contract is best Noble Jjesrndaabrok»ia impartial, 

will depend on your age, funds, expert and absohiiTely frree. Now is 
tax commitments - and special the rime to call in the services of an 
femUremants. expen. The Noble Lowndes broker 

Bemie recxMnmending any contract with his knowledge and skill will be 
a Noble Lowndes Broker will ask certain to buy wisely and save you 
such questions as: money. It's wonh the trouble to 

I. What lathe investment record of send this coupon to get the new 
the manageff ? 2 . Are there reason- free booklet on Unit Trusts with- 
able guaiinieed benefits on death out obligation. 

NOBLE LOWNDES O 

^ ACmnfanyefthtHillSamtMiQroitp 

PSSStrT^Niai towndc, * PtNnm LM.. Dw. KA. H 
1 NQffolkHouM.Well«*l«yIUMd.CR 9 dMi.CR 93 BB 
■ *55ll?^r \ Wiw tmduwiteopy bookkt ert Umt Tnuit, | 





A lift to our 
modernisation 
programme 


I? u; 



lookifliuptithcLeblitrrcQnWrwrcrcnt wnssmucanWiboniiitf thweSiasiaisMe av 

iwsfNlyiiineiWctAMnmoMO .JwJufthw medwnitation pro)«^, 

in fact avwythtng at tha of Bnatol is Bnatoi haa a poaMon which <a aai^ Ira 

loohing up. Raeafitty previdad ara a naw woodpuic m ralatnn to tha ocaan Usiv-aisklJna R eonWl 
taimtifat. tncraoatd containar handiinifacMdiaa - -tham wUh tha motorwairiunctisfi. mch 

and improwad bartha for tha mfrisaratad tradH liaa at the doer of Awonnio^ Dem 
Thaaa imprevanwnla era adhtr eomplotad 
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Long-Term Financing for 
Industrial Expansion in Japan 

Banking Services for International 
Capital Transactions 


HMd Offlcfx Otsmaohl, Tokyo, Japan 
Cablo Addrasa: "BANKCHOGIN TOKYO*’ 

Naw York Rapraoantativa Offica: 

20 Exchanga fflaca, Naw York, N.Y. 10005, U.8.A. 





NEW YORK’S 

nHOTEL 
■|*BWLE 

fitaniienl 
mid iteudmiia^ 
ccdt^atwy. 

pei£suirmdi. 


MADISON AVENUE AT 76* SI'. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 
CABLE: THECARLYLE 
NEWYORK 
‘lELEX: 620692 



SnkVWrWuMlWiktintM 

J. Carvel Lange 

Internatiikia}, Inc.v 

SMbiWIwyvf jn^fial («mmodlt)r Cw^. 
ouii cmonM i iii»m t y0MWrTiR-' 


Investment 

Q.C. 


T'h« extreme flirctoxtions of the Urvited Stetes 
securities mirket reflect vtr'ious uncerteintiei *in the 
economy. Under thes^ conditions fuo^tmental 
INVESTMENT QUAUTY CONTROL must be emoJoyed. 
This quality conWi should be applied (both before 
and after the fact. 

TOGA gJoUP 

provides independent operational analysis and man¬ 
agement assistance to growth-Ov4ented tompanies end 
investor groups involved with such companies. 


For HifisMmutioii. cdl or write: 
Mr. Saiaioo D..t(iebfer, fVeiidem* 


SIS FKlIi Avdaue, 
New York, WfV. ISOM 
(111) fIMMM. 
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Business in 
East Afr^? 

Super veto Janibo Jet 
every night at 7p.ni. 
from London Airport- 
Heathrow to East Africa. 

Additional ‘Latecomer’flight 
on Fridays at 10.30p.m. 

EAST AFRKAiy 

International Airline of Africa 


Hokkaido Tokushoku Bonk 
onnouiKOS the opening of o 
New York Representative Office 







AreYou 
in the Picture? 


Are you making the scene in the world's fastest-growing 
economy? 

In less than one generation Japan has sprinted from a 
trailing position to become a front runner among the in¬ 
dustrial nations, with the second-largest GNP in the Free 
World. But this is only the beginning. 

In scouting your stake in Asia's most^promising market, 
you will profit from the services of Fuji -Japan's largest 
and most progressive commercial bank. 


The ftank hat been very active in international banking 
activities and, based in dynamic Japan, has developed 
a World-Wide network of efficient banking services. 

THE HOKKAIDO 
TAKUSHOKU BANK.LTD- 

New York Re prate ntellve Office. 

80 Wall Street, New York, N. V; IQ005, U* % ' 

Tel: 212-248-2880; ^ Telex: 222230 ' , ? i; 

Perelee aepennient 16, Tori l<chome, Nihoclbfi^i^^ 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

Need OffNe 17, Nishi 3-chome, Odori, Sapporo, Japan 


tt pays to go with FUM hmf ^ow 

® FUmll BAHK 

, . ‘ ^ Sox 148, Tokyo; Japan 

London tranch; ^ 

Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus. London, E.C.2 

* NNiw York Agency! 

1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. tOOOS ' 

DUeaeldorf Branch: 

. Immermannstrasse 3. Diisseldorf , > . ^ 

Calcuitui Bepreaentatlve QlBoe; T . 

. ^17 Braboyrne Road, Calcutta-l ' ; , ;; 

Seoul flepresenteWlye Ojffico: 

Samsung Bldg . Ulchi-R6j ^hung-Ku, Seoul . 

toe Ai^elee ReipriMM 

Suite 1790, CrockeMtiaerte ria*B, fit West Sixth 
^ Street, Los,Angeles, CaiiTofn^ie fObi? 

RecUtered. At t Mewtpaper, Authorited at Second Clatt Mall, Pott OfSce Dept, Oitaua. Printed Ln BngUnd ily Electrloal Prtat Lid (Weh'OSael Division). Harlow. Ettex. Cover and 
ootour tectlon llUiographed bv 8t Clemente Poth<A Croee Ltd, London Publisned by The Eennemltt Newipaper Ltd. 25 Si Jaknes'e Street, London SWl. Telephone 01-B30 6155. Poatage 
* on thm iMue; UK lOrt : Overteat 9ri 











STOCK PRICES AND YIEtll^ 
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Stock Prices end Yields CompIlM 
• Ex dhddcnd. U Ex cwltxllitfti 
yields ejibw far SIX at 78,4d. In£. 
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iS Ce.;iNikni8Lj^.l 
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LigMins is an important part of 
interior dteagn. 

Yet all too often, it’s treated just as 
lighting. With nary a thou^tfor 
a^etto it fits in with, enhances or just 
nwBses up an otherwise well thought-out 
interior. 

At Thorn, we decided it was time 
someone did somefiiing about fiiis. 

So we came up with our new Atlas 
”K(fiorlux Packs. 

'TCtfioriiux Packs are verst^. 

You’ll find spedal Ones desdgmefi for 
eveiything from hotel reoeptionato 
intiinate l^ttques, from lm:ge gymnasia 


Eadr’’K^MnxPadt is rdnarhably 
oooqiacbAndeadilooksveryweil . 
indeed when hjstslled. 


Yet the whole effect is quite 
different in scale from the usual lighting 
installation. 

It also gives you excellent lighting. 

At the heart of each ‘’Kolorlux Pack 
you’ll find fiie revdutionary ‘TColorlux 
discharge lamp. 

It gives three times more light than 
ordinary tungsten lamps, and laks 
seven times as long. - 

It also gives a warm moddling effect 
that does wmiders fm morale. 

This coupon win faring you full details 
of the advantages of “Kdoilux Packs. 

Pec^le have dreamt about aoominercial 
light fi^’seasy to buy, simpje.tq instafi, 
cheajjfp^bun, which give^ia akissan 
liS^t, loolm great-info thefaargm 

We’vejudmade thatdieamiwiitttr^ 


To: Thun Ughting Limited, 
Thom House, Upper Saiat Martin’s Lan 
London, W.C2. 

Plfose sotd me full details (rf Atlas 
intaestedins^igtiim^-* ^^^ 

Please note that TColorlax Packs an 
not practical for home use. 

Name _ 

Position _ 

Company __ 

Address _ ■ _ 
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Ted’s next step 

The new C6n«erv’ative cabinet 
met at No lo for the first time, 
but what it found in the pohtical 
garden wasn’t particularly lovely. 
Mr Heath himself is committed, 
primarily, to trying to get Britain 
into Europe: the sooner the 
belter, not only for the cotintry 
but for the Tories’ chances in the 
next general election, page n. 
Who’s who in the Heath Govern¬ 
ment, page 19. 



Iain’s priorities 

The main economic priorities 
for the new Government should 
be to curb wage inflation by 
resisting a strike, to stop subsi¬ 
dising uneconomic industries, and 
to make a nzeablc cut in income 
tax at an early stagey page 13. 
The latest economic indicators 
suggest that Mr Micleod has 
inherited an'economy , in a state 
of grievously^ inflationary stag¬ 
nation ; real national income fdl 
in the fisit tpiartcf of 1970, but 
Britain’s export pillcei'are threat¬ 
ening to rise more !^iply than 
the export prit^s of our main 
compemora, page 63. .How. the 
Governmem should harklte fthe 
problems o>f big indgstryi whose 
ojrtimiim size of''plant* is growing 

-bigger, page'-57- 


The Home front 

Sir Alee Douglas-Home is a man 
who can rc-expand Britain’s 
foreign policy—if he can find 
the money, and recognises the 
things that have changed since 
he was last Foreign Secretary, 
page 1^. South Africa celebrates 
the going of the arch-boycoitcr, 
and Singapore arid Malaysia look 
foiward to keeping the British 
there, page 25. 



Timetable for Tony 

Mr Barber is to make a final 
opening of Britain’s negotiations 
with the European Economic 
Community next week. The time¬ 
table for decisions to be reached, 
page 54. 


Sir Keith and friends 

The Tory social scnice ministers. 
Sir Keith Joseph, Mrs Thatcher 
and Mr Walker, have got isomc 
useful ideas. But, they’ve got to 
be careful that what they mean 
by freedom doc.m’t turn out to 
be just a free*fof-aH, page t6. 



Smidg, swing, together 

flow Britain votetl in the big 
elccikm upset: an analy-di, with ^ 
regional variatiims^ and'OC' paihicu- - 
laf took at ;y liter, page ’ 
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BBC: timetable for next Tuesday 
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Ted at Number lo 

Sir—T hose many thousands of Conservative 
rank-and-file workers who for five tough 
years have supported Mr Heath throu^ tMek 
and thin are naturally gratified Fleet 
Street is eating its humble pie so willingly. 
We arc not being vindictive, just quietly 
satisfied. As Geoige Gale put it in the Evening 
Stundarjd: ITic Tory victory both confounds 
and disgraces all of us who have reported the 
election campaign.” Wc can confidently 
agree, but wc would be wiser not to leave it 
there. Already new myths are amaking. 

It is being stated unfivcrsally and without 
qualification that nobody expected the Tories 
to win. Economist leading article: ** To the 
surprise of everyone except Mr Heath himself 
. . . Suntiay Times leading article : 
“ Almost everyone, led by the press and 
supported by most Conservatives, predicted a 
Lawur victory.” T/ie Times sub^headiine : 
“llic best the Tories ejected was a 30 scat 
Labour majority.” The Times political editor, 
front page, Saturday : ”... the virtually 
unanimous conviction that he had fought an 
ineffective campaign.” Etc, etc, etc. 

All totally untrue. “Virtually unanimous” 
says Mr David Wood. Amongst whom ? What 
company was Mr Wood keeping ? Certainly 
not that of the going on for two mtllion rank 
and file 7 'ory woikers who were fighting the 
election. I spoke in 19 marginal seats and 
dnly met one man who was not confident 
of Winning. He was right; that was one we 
did not win. Nor did the itinerant writers 
who nisbcd in and out of five constituencies 
in a day to send their reports to Fleet Street 
have time for any of us. Almost as 
though taking their cue from Mr Wilson 
himself, they were only interested in oddities 
and gimmicks. The superficial reporting 
that appeared in their papers was the 
inevitable result. 

Indeed, it would not be unfair to say that, 
to a large degree^ the press did not really 
report the election. Would I be far wrong 
in guessing that at least one-third of all 
column inches written wits not about the 
election at all, but about the polls ? They 
were so hypnotised by the polls that they 
mt^d the most significant Story of the 
election almost entirely—the success, unpre¬ 
cedented in this country, of the Tory party 
political television programmes. Ihat was 
where Mr Heath got his message across to the 
vdters: It must have been. That was the 
only place the vast majority of them ever 
saw or heard him. There was scarcely a 
word about this in the papers; of equally 
successful sound broadcasts only one was ever 
mentioned. Television critics have always 
sneered at “party politicals”; having been 
proved wrong they just ignore them. 

, It is not true thait “ nobody but Mr Heath 
himself bclimd he was winning.” Many 
thousands of us up and down the country 
believed it, and said so publicly day after day. 
Fleet Street refuses to print our speeches, they 
are pot “news,” but this is no excuse for 
prctcn4iug wc don’t exist ! 

Ahil the »me of course goes for the 
of <H^6yaHy, of the party rank and file to Mr 
Hea^ ovef' dws paw five jeafa T^he Etonomht 

. . . n ^ i t .■■ " im. . 
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Well, tlunfk for 

hkvc' my ^ Htts.. it' 
being glad diatl dft^ to disaj^i^Sb^u 
about who M/ts ^Ing to -win tbe 'Hectidh. I 
started life as a n^spaper man myself laid I 

Street and 

Avenue seems to *bc so compietcly out’ of 
touch with the ordinary world I live in. Oh 
yes, you are you know. Perhaps it is because 
we ordinary people arc un-news; as the 
“ West End ” has got more and more 
sqpihisticated and cynical and slicker and 
pteksed with ifisfeff, so eVeryoke who lives 
more than five ihiles Irbm Piccadilljr Ops^us 
has been of {ess and less jhterest-^fdm. we 
commit or get involved in exception-t 

ally juicy kx crimes. N . 

Perhaps this could be it'lmt of the 
reason why .to polisteia So miriinw us, 
and you, Mr Gale and Mr Wdrsdiome and 
that nice Mf 'Wood were,: m earily misled 
because you tHdn't.ahderatand us eitoi?* But 
we are the people who, put Mr Jfeath in 
because we agreed .widk^ qim and'V^i trust 
him. You may thifik us duR and un-newis, but 
we have our little bit of fun, and wc are now 
the majority. Perhaps, if Fleet Street would 
stop “ sneering” at Mr Heath and at us, to 
use Mr Worstnornc’s word again, you might 
understand u$ better and reduce the risk of 
making such clots of yourselves again.— 
Yours faithfully, Ted Leather 

Batheaston, Somerset 

Sir —The main election results came in the 
early hours last Friday. At 9 a.m. Saturday 
The Economist was here with leading article 
and coloured cover. 

Congratulations. If British industry can do 
this sort of thing when it wants to there 
is hope for us all.—Yours faithfully, 
hiorthwich, Cheshire Jqhn Harding 

Up from Poverty 

Sir —Basically the problems facing under¬ 
developed countries (your article on Tunisia 
of June fith) are due to «the fact that the 
people who come to power after their country 
..achieves independence arc those with little or 
no experience of adniimstration. In India, for 
example, mord" and more of our resources are 
diverted to the public seemr Where the overall 
return on investmehi U yet to reach 1 per cent, 
whereas no private , ihdiistrialist could ht^ to 
survive unless he^kebidved a miito^um return 
of It) per cem. 

This is mainly due to a lack of understand¬ 
ing of the means by which the cause of 
socialism can best be advanced in tihe country. 
The obvious method is first to allow wealth 
to be produced in the economically most 
efficient manner and then attempt to 
retoribatc it according to the standards of 
social justice in such a way that individual 
Mtialiive and enterprise are not dampened. 

This is precisely where underdeveloped 
countries tei^ to make their biggest mistakes. 

_, Sweeping measures are adopted to redistribute 

more like plus or minus.4 or 5* Witb such a, . th^ existing wealth with the ■ result that 
margin of error admitted it is, and always has,* i^ldfbe investors and entrepreneurs take 
been, utterly phoney to aimpunce, the results .Irig^ti since they feel that they would only be 
to a decimal place—it^ia aifiifmishinfi; /allpwed to enjoy a negligible portion of the 

reputable ncwigiapcn *■’ 

their readers. The Times refused to publim 
a letter on that subject too. And as for the 
Sunday Times “ Poll of Polls ”—to multiply 
error by error by error and so on ad infini¬ 
tum,. and then try to kid your readers it 
would be even more accurate. . . . Yes, I 
wrote tl^ctn about that toq^ Did toy/publi^ I 
> Did liwy hell. 


' leading article, referring to I9fi7<>69 local 
^ government successes: “Much erf ihe Cpit- 
servutive party believed that they had done 
this despite having Mr Heath as leader.” 
That is not what to Local Government 
L- l^tiortal Advisory Gdmmiticc wa.s sayh^^ but 
I then I oppose Fleet Street never even heard 
of them ! All polls have constantly claimed 
i Mr^ Heath was urtopular with a 

^ tnajority of Conservatives. This has been 
damaging, totally^ Vnisleading, and unfair. If 
r)it. was meant to mean, as it certainly implied, 
actual members of the Qonscivative party, it 
was untrue. 

1 tried for three years, without success, to 
get 'the polls to pursue their researches a little 
further. Had they done so interviews would 
have gone like this. 

Q. How would you vote if there were 
an election now ? 

A. Conservative. 

Q. Do you think Mr Heath is doing a 
good job or a bad job as leader ? 

A. A bad job. 

Q. Are you a member of the Conserva¬ 
tive party ? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you ever met Mf Heath ? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you ever heard, Mr Heath 
speak ? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you ever watched Mr Heath 
on television r 

A. No. 

Q. Then why do you think Mr Heath 
is doing a bad job ? ' . 

A. Because youf damn poll says, so ! 

And about the long despised, now suddenly 
applauded, Tory machine. That’s us. It is 
nice, and indeed surprising, to receive the 
tributes now being flung at us. But during 
the campaign wc were continually “ sneered 
at,” to use Mr Peregrtne Worsthornc’s veiy 
aj^ word. Even after the election is won wc 
Still find the clever young men who write 
the Sunday Times Insight column writing: 

“ Perhaps now those canvass returns can be 
laid to rest. A good many agents arc pre¬ 
pared to admit that they were cooking the 
books, as usual, to impress the higher 
command.” If 1 get to know the name of 
one of those agents he’s going to wish he had 
emigrated ! That statement classically 
illustrates how far all those clever young 
people arc from even beginning to under¬ 
stand how the grass roots of British democracy 
works. To cook canvass returns would be an 
utter waste of time ; the man would be con¬ 
demning himself. 1 saw many canvass returns 
during my travels and all of them were fajf 
more accurate than the polls ! 

And finally, th^ poll# Themselves. It is at 
least an improvement that at long last the 
“mazgin of error” has been publicly 
admitted. Up till only a few weeks ago it ' 
was a taboo subject: The Times has refused 
to print three letters of mto, referring to it 
over recent years. Plus or minus 3 per cent 
is now acknowledged; it is very 
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rflults of their risk-'taking. This factor, plus 
the inefficient utilisation of scarce resources, 
prevents weahh from growing as fast as it 
otherwise would have. TTic poor find their 
lot. improving much too slowly, and their 
pent-up frustratiemt give way to the kind of 
violence now sweeping Bengal and cciuitt 
oitor parts of i^e Yours faj^uUyi 

Mete Delhi . A. iP. Sahoal 


YORK, M.T. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OVER 



Conaultaitta 
in Human RaaQurcH 

’ 17 Stratton Street ionrfto^ W 1 


Projects iVlanager 

Property Development 
30-35 

up to £6000 

Two such appointments will be made by a coquneecieli group, 
closely connected with the property Vorld,,wmchhA#on 
hand a total of some £ 5 Qm. of new develop^ehts. T|i^e are 
not for trading but wit! go to strengthen the groupie 
investment portfolio, largely in the London metropolitan area. 
One Projeas Manager will carry responsibility for office and 
shopping schemes ; the other for faaory estates, distribution 
centres and research establishments. In either case the gsaup 
of projects for which he acts as '*cliefit*' at any time may add 
up to a value in the teens of fmillions. He will leaA activate 
and co-ordinate the effort of a full professional team at all , 
stages from first planning to letting and completion. 
Candidates should themselves be profi^ionally qualified In a 
relevant discipline such aa ARICS or m law or estate 
management but, their record » developers at seniCHr 
organising and commercial wilt be key criterion. ^ v , 
These posts are pensional^ and carry company 
Wallace Macmillan ^dference $;f 4 ^ 7 . ^ \ 
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The Afi|^jConaultafit haagnMy^thlkopisoIntii^^ 

^har ^tprmatifln wiH ^ s|nt RroyMIa tWaw Snd 

^whbnina 01 tfw'consuljttnt 



ego 


• A Majoa Bdtish property ihveafite , 

group is to supplement its t^ man^ement ij^itrc^l' jm^ 
London by the appointment of i Director Desigiiate; \ ^ 

• THB group has a notable record of prohuble growfit ):>pth 

in die UK and abroad and is geared for further accelerated' ^ 
development, , ‘ 

• THE task will be to negotiate die financing of major 
projeas overseas.. 

• ENTERPRISE and significant adiievemcm at a high level in »t 

an analogous role coupled with e rc^incis to travel are tfie V 
aiteria. Expcricitil^ of raismg Eu^DolIar and EuroN ' 
Currency loans and fiuehey in one or more forei^ ,^ 
languages arc desideraclU'; , V '; / / ’■ 

• HVE figure salary negotiable to match the > 

he can justify. Executive share ini^ive 

age-under45‘ \ 

Write in complete confidci&'io ‘ ’■ ; J'""''■ ;4 

Sir Peter Youens as adviser to the group. ^-4 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

10 HALLAM STREET . LONDON WIN 6D] 


Mereka^it 


• FOR the overseas merchant banking 
4ivkfon of a well known 
/llcitish B^nk. Following an initial 
India dii^ippointment 


. • EXPERIBN<iS of tssiie^ 

: .mergers, sound ju^gena^t, originality 
and fflitcrprise aK(t^^ 
critf^. Sori^ additi<j^'^|>enenM 
' -ill l»ang, imgOjit 
&dtities would adviu|ii^' 

- ■■ ■ ■ '■ 

• nes^aNe in 

and r^tmeiiatioh is not a 
factt^. lNe&ii^agfr-tteti^ 

'Tiut cOi^idariMtion con^'^g^e^v 
to die appc^Ci^i|it of 
;' older, 

to lixdividual 

-'^i^m'comp^ ebnf^ .. < 

■ * eO'Sir Wiidr Yt^ns 
as. adviser to'.die'BrnL' i. 




■ ■/'W.-X'i',-; 


JOHN TYEi^CK & PARTNERS 


iO HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 
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How do other efficiency toesultants keep abreiist 
of developments In sound equipment? 

Naturally by consulting the experts. 

We have designed and installed audio systems throughout 
the wortd.Pur experience covers air terminals, railway- * 
stations, exhibition centres, sports stadia, supermarkets 
and concert halls in most mafor capitals and cities. 

A sound reason for choosing Philips, if you are asked 
to specify a public address system. 

However vast or complex the project, we have the equipment, 
the experts and the experience. 

Electro-acoustics Division of Philips Industries, 

N.V. Philips' Cloeilampenfabrieken, 

Eindhoven, the Netherlands. 


Sound, 

reasonior 

dmosiiffi 

Philips 




A nuclear power output capacity 
of a least 40,000 megawatts has 
been forecast by the EUR ATOM 
Commission for the EEC countries 
by 1980. This power is about the 
equivalent of the total electric 
power produced in the EEC coun¬ 
tries in 1960. 



Atomic power>stations meet in- 
creasecT.eriergy demands 



Nucleat power is produced in Reactor operation gives rise to 
atomic power stations by chain- both radioactive and non-radio- 
reaction fission of Uranium or active contamination of the 


other nuclear fuels. Here, quanti¬ 
ties of energy per atom are 
released that are millions of 


cooling media,- decontamination 
has to be carried out in gas 
purification plorffs operating at 


fimei higher than the energy : procew temperatures down t6 
cher^icalreactions. ' aslow'CHi -*T90’'C, low^tempera- 

engineeHrtbqre'aihdhftJ^' - 
actlvitidsW^ 



’ Fuel element for a pbvver rs^ctor Linde gasTSurtficdtioh plant in an 

atomic power station 



, ‘Unde A^ivitiest, , 

Lovy-temperature and process engineering^ Relrigeratipn 

and air conditioning HydroiJlicSj, Handling yenicfM,,,, ';;, 
Industrial gases and wplding appliances Madiine toCMS and'^sol i^lls 
Cold stores Household appliances . ’ , ^ , 
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TW BCOHOIII8T jum t^TO 


(Time is money. 

Wealth is time to spend money.) 


Swissair 

that airpasseoaers aasperately 
need redf'eatiofi. 

rTHAxa^a VVe're even witling , 
slfA'SiSS to do something 

For the pilots 1+ 1+ per ^varia). 1 

lostesses. But CiL/wLiL I L. where you spei 


N ot that Pying " ' 

itself is alt that Tf' 

strenuous. Or at least L V-. 

only for the pilots 
ancf hostesses. But 
of course you don’t 
just simply fly; you fly for a 
particular reason to a partic¬ 
ular place to do something 
particular. 

And Swissair is well aware 
what exertions lie behind,the 
passen^rs it flies (^ly to the 
five continents. 

Music festivals in Lu¬ 
cerne, a family mtber- 
ing in JobahneKnui, a 
wedding in M<^it^l, 
carnival in Riol a disar- 
matpent confei^ce at 
.<S«ineva^ starting a com¬ 
pany in Tbkyoif attend- 
mg a fair in Copenhagen, 
a mei^g (believe it or ; 
not) in Pam, Or a visit 
to one of the many small 
towns where you have to 
have been seen if you 
want to count. 


This is how "Helvetian 
Hideaway” works: When you 
land at Zurich, Geneva, or 
Basel, or take off from there, 
you are given a rental car 
with which you can. drive 
300 km without extra charge. 


Swissair would like to 
pve these sorely tried 
contemporaries a mo¬ 
ment to : 'catch : their 
breath, and accordingly 
sugjgpsts: 

The next time you 
come to Switzerland 
(and what politician, 
holiday-maker, business¬ 
man or jet-settor doesn’t, 
sooner or later?), see if 
you can’t wring twp days out 
of your timetable, and take a 
mini-holiday, d la petite carte, 
as we say him, entitled Hel¬ 
vetian Hideaway. 




V? the Italian Lakes, 
t pi Burgundy, Tyrol, the 
Ka^ Forest, or Up¬ 
per Bavaria). Some¬ 
where you spend the 
night in a choice, 
handsome country inn, where 
your stay is as romantic as an 
Alpine hut, as comfortable 
as your bed at home, and the 
cuisine as good as ... well, as 
good as a real country inn. 
And the beauty of it is that 
breakfast and dinner are 
induded in the price of 
the two days: £ 6.11 
If you can spare an¬ 
other couple of days (and 
3 don’t feel like leaving), 
* you can extend your tour 
as long as you please 
(tdiidi costs £4.10.- per 
extra day or £2,8.- on 
the rail tour), and won¬ 
der mote each day what’s 
the sense in rushing about 
the world. 


Car rental for two days ’¥,300 km free 
(or the approximate equivtdent by rail) 

•¥ night at a cotmtry inn ¥ dinner + breakfast + 
relaxation £6.11.- each for two people. 

f or a tour ticket on the Swiss 
t Federal; RaUway. You pick 
1 out the region that appetus to 
. yoii most, and ride aroudd by 
- car or rail in Switzerland or 
environs (which might mean 


It won’t do you any 
good. Swissair will be 
wdhii^ implacably in 
Zuridi, Geneva, Ot Baspl 
to smudi you from your 

K radise and pull ybu 
ck with iron panata- 
ality to your timetable. 

At least you have this 
consolation: thanks to 
Swissair there is hardly 
a spot in the world more 
than one day away from 
a couple of days’ holiday in 
Switzerland. 


Isn’t that too good not 
to be true? 





PROPERTY 


II 

LEIMIMON GiCO 

aa-46 LEAOENHALL STREET LOIMDON EC 3 


EAST MIDLANDS 

EAST ANGLIA 

LONDON. EC1 

LONDON, NW10 

New industrial and ware¬ 

Tenant with O.D.P. 

Self-contained office build¬ 

Industrial site for sale in 

house estate. 

required for proposed 

ing on City borders to be 

Hythe Road. 

Units to be built to 

office development. 

let. 

Approximately 1 acre. 

Freehold. 

tenants' reasonable 

requirements. 

Units up to 

Approx. 4,4Sd sq. ft. 

Long leases available. 

250,000 sq, ft. 

Being modernised. 

£45,000. 




THINKING OF A 
NEW FACTORY, 
WAREHOUSE OR 
DISTRIBUTION DEPOT 
IN SCOTLAND ? 

Why not come to Inverkeithing ? 


The Inverkeithing Industrial Estate is situated close to 
the Forth Road Bridge and is ideally located for the 
Glasgow/Edinburgh industrial belt and for all parts of 
Eastern Scotland. . ' 

- ' ' i 

A factory or warehouse oan be erected to suMr'yotR 
requirements and the Estate has the benefit of full 
Development Area, grants. Details will ;b0 gladly 
supplied on request from the Agents : 

FULLER, HORSEY, SONS & CASSEU 

10, Lloyds Avenue, 

London, EC3. 

Tel: 01-709 0101 


Our Institutional and pension 
fund clients have a continuing 
demand for real property 
investments. 

We are able to discuss any 
propositions from Commercial 
Companies for the purchase of 
their properties by our Clients 
and the subsequent leasing 
back of them to the vendor 
company. 



OiArUfMl Siinwvoft ,,, ... 

18 Pall AAdI, Lofidofi, SW1 01*930 0951 
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our Sifiger^lis 



led 1Bb8 


The heartbeat of a market. Only long experience of its people and 
customs will find it. And that is why Dodwell have research and trading 
organisations established in the world’s fastest growing markets. 

Your trading is in good hands with Dodwcli. 

DODWEI-I. 

a forcB'in world trading 

UNITED KINGDOM’^ HONG KONG ■ JAPAN • 0.®,A. • CANADA WEST GERMANY 

AUSTRALIA • KENYA ■ UGANDA • TANZANIA • INDIA >itA|WAN 

DODWELL & COMPANY LIMITED HEAD OFFICE 18 FINSBURYCiRcOS, y3NDON EC 2 
Toiephona; 01-588 6040 Tfttex; London 27311 ‘ 
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Ted's Next Step 


So Mr Heath is’ off to a good start. His first week has 
naturally been devoted to forming his Government, and as 
no immediate crisis has fallen in on him he has been able to 
form it in a businesslike way. The threat of a national dock 
.strike on July 14th will provide his Government with its 
first test of nerve, and Mr Robert Carr, the new employ¬ 
ment minister, with his first test of skill. But that is a problem 
for next week, or the week after. This week Mr Heath 
has been picking his ministers in a style wholly different from 
Mr Wilson’s in 1964*. The new Prime Minister has avoided 
the television intervic\ycr 5 hifhself, and by making most of 
his appointments below cabinet rank over the telephone he 
has robbed the Downing Street cameramen and crowds of 
their customary drama. Not all his colleagues will thank him 
for that ; some of them need the publicity. But if the 
appointments have thrown up few surprises (see page 19), 
they have at least shown that Mr Heath is his own man, 
beholden to no group or wing of the Tory party. That is 
an invaluable strength. Mr Heath may occasionally have 
rewarded pcrscyial loyalty above available talent, and 
inevitably he will have already made some mistakes, even 
though they arc not particularly apparent now. But as he 
docs not need to look for his own position his cabinet 
contains none of the kind of political deadwood that Mr 
Wilson was forced to include in his cabinets. 

The immediate focus has been on the men Mr Heath has 
chosen to handle the three most urgent and important 
problems; Europe, the economy and industrial relations. 
That Mr Macleod would get the Treasury and Mr Ganr go 
to Employment and Productivity was practically a fore¬ 
gone conclusion ; and once Sir Alec Douglas-Home had 
indicated he would like to return to the Foreign Office it 
was pretty well automatic that Mr Maudling would be 
slotted into the Home Office, and Mr Hogg sent back to 
the Lords as Lord Chancellor. They were also eminently 
sensible appointments. To give Mr Anthony Barber 
r^ponsibility for the common market negotiations, and Mr 
Jim Prior, Mr Heath's former parliamentary private 
secretary, the Ministry of Agriculture, also makes a certain 
sense. Mr Barber has hot always shown an overwhelming 
grasp of economics, and tliis is Mr Pribi^s first-ever ministerial 
job ; but both men hive political stamina, and as they are 
totally loyal Mr Heath their selection makies it appsdept 
that the Prime Minister is determined to keep the coinihbn 
market negotiations under his personal control. If that 


means that Mr Heath is anxious to go for an early, 
imaginative settlement of the negotiations this could he 
admirable. But if the negotiations get bogged down in 
details, there is a very considerable danger that Mr Heath 
will gel bogged down with them, and since the 1950s the 
country has seen all too often the weaknesses that run through 
government when prime ministers become obsessed by oilc 
big problem. . 

Mr Heath cannot afford that, and neither can the country 
nor his Government. In his'final television appearances as 
prime minister last Friday, Mr Wilson cleverly gave the 
impression that he was hardtng over to Mr Heath a Country 
almost without problems ; perhaps he could hardly have done 
otherwise considering the campaign he had just run. But 
that is very far from the truth, and because the Tories have 
come into office committed to a programme of radical reforms 
the problems loom even larger for Mr Heath than they would 
have appeared under Mr Wilson. Mr Heath is committed 
to, and would not wish to avoid, changes in trade miion 
law, taxation policy, social security, farm studies, housing 
policy, regional development programmes and local govem- 
menl’ reform. However beneficial these changes may be in 
the long run, they are bound to create considerable 
short-term unpopularity for the Government, and if there 
is one political forecast that can be rhade with confidence 
it is that Mr Wilson will exploit that unpopularity. 

At the start of a new Parliament five years seems a kmg, 
long time, but the more radical the programme the 
Government wishes to pursue the faster time runs out for it. 
The maxim that Mr Heath should have on his desk k the 
advice that Lord Attlee gave publicly to Mr Wilson in 
19^3* which, to his edit, Mr Wilson never took to heart : 
get your unpopular mcasuies over with quickly. Mr Heath 
must reflect on the way ^)[ie election might have gone if Mr 
Wilson had devalued in 1966, and had pushed bis triide 
unidn legislation throbgh then, at the same lime as the 
wage freeze. Mr Witen would, at least, have had two 
years of goodish times in whkh to recover his popniaiity. 
Mr Heath needs to regulate the timing and teibpo of the 
changes which are likely to prove initially unpopular diuing 
the first' year and a half of his Government/and he cannot 
do that if he is concentraring too much of his eneifty and 
time on one ksue. ^ ^ 

Wete it? mSt' for' the common maricet negotbttioiiii Mr 
political timetable wouM\be rfairly 
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would be to have Parliament working flat out from 
November for two years on the Government’s domestic 
programme, which would then give the country time to 
digest the measures and fo^ their benefits to show up well 
before the next election is' due. But if the European 
negotiations are successful, legislation to effect Britain’s 
joining will need to be put l^fore Parliament. That is where 
the great crunch will come. The way the negotiations 
appeared to be shaping up under the previous government, 
and apparently with the full agreement of the civil servants 
in London, would give the Tories the worst of all possible 
timetables, for apparently it was planned for the whole 
effort to culminate in the necessary legislation being put 
before Parliament in the session 1972-73. The danger for 
Mr Heath here is obvious. Some, perhaps much, of his 
legislation in the first two years is bound to be unpopular: 
if joining the common market is still as unpopular among the 
electorate in 1972 as it is now, Mr Heath may well find 
himself facing as big a hammering as Mr Wilson did in by- 
elections and from within his own party at the very moment 
of his biggest test. 

In his determmation to be the antithesis, at least in style 
and purpose, of everything that Mr W^ilson stood for in 
govemmeni, Mr Heath may not worry too jnuch about this. 
He may mean to bting forward his measures as they arc 
necessary and ready, without particular consideration of 
party advantage, and then be content to leave it to the 
electorate’s own good sense to judge his rccocd at the proper 
time. As he has just won a general election by sticlwg to 
those principles when all the press, pundits, polls and, to he 
fair, many of his senior colleagues, believed it was impcxssiblc, 
it is difficult 10 contradict him. Perhaps something unique 
is about to happen: the first really successful plain, straight¬ 
forward political leader whose plainness and straight¬ 
forwardness are not the products of a very subtle political 
mind. Many preconceptions about politics were destroyed 
last week, but most of Mr Heath’s colleagues would be 
happier if he rememberedt without making an obsession of 
it, that the day to start winning the next general election was 
last Friday. 

By temperament, conviction and purpose Mr Heath is 
obviously going to be deeply embroiled in joining the common 
market. By appointing two relatively lightweight ministers 
he has practically ensured that he will get hogged down in 
details if the negotiations drag on. It would, therefore, be 
to his own and the country’s advantage if he goes for the 
quicker kill in Brussels. That means that he should make 
a fundamental reappraisal of the negotiating position which 
the civil service has prepared for Brussels. This is much more 
urgent than the rc.shaping of the governmental machine. 
As things stand the two negotiating teams may find 
themselves talking about different things, and where they 
do chance to talk about the same things it may often be 
on the basis of prepared negotiating positions that are directly 
contrary to one another. By imaginative political leadership 
Mr, Heath can avoid that, and given equal goodwill in 
Europe, the nece.ssary legislation can be got through the 
British Parliament in the session 1971-72. Mr Heath knows 
what needs to be done. It is a challenge he should relish. 

The common market is not only going to be the supreme 
issue of the new Parliament, as it is ateo going to ^ the 
most supremely difficult , one for Mr Heath to solve. It will 
be a great challenge for Mr Wilson, too. The Government’s 
domestic programme will be opposed on the obvious lines, 
and on taxation, trade union refoim and the social jerviccs 
it will be, opposed by a reasonably united Labour party. The 
common market will put that unity . under its greatest 
and it is impossible to forecast with iuiy confidence 


which way the Labour party wiU 

accepting terms is put to the v^ia .uie CommanSh' 

not to doubt Mr Wilson’s convddm to 

or the far kmger commitment 

there is likely ^ to be a ready-made 

majority at every Labour party lbs ^ 

future. Jn gover^ent Mr Wilson’Icdifld often ntrt A'Wiid 

defeat by the combination of left-wing local Labour parties 

and the trade imions’ block votes; and because he could not 

avoid it he made a virtue out of it—it was part of the aura 

of gritty government. But he will not be so ready to risk 

such defeats in future. 

This is not because his leadership is in danger now. Given 
the Labour government’s record and the total lack of commit¬ 
ment to any new policies, Labour MPs generally accept that 
Mr Wilson fought the only campaign possible, and, fought 
it brilliantly ; all he did that was wrong, and Be wias ndt 
alone in that, was to pick the wrong momenljMf.^ 
election. That will be held against him evei^^ly. ' ^i^cc 
the parliamentary Labour party stops a 

governing party Mr Wilson will be rc^rded' 
considef-ably less than ;ji miracle wpr&r. L^t witok, aU 
Mr Wilson’s colleagues believed that, whatever they thought 
of him between times, they needed him desperately every five 
years to, fight the election. That belief is weakening, and 
if Mr Wilson ever splits with the big unions on a major issue 
Mr Callaghan will be waiting in the wings, as Mr Wilson 
himself was after the defeat of 1959. 

When the Labour party split over nuclear disarmament 
in i960, Mr Wilson challenged Mr Gaitskcll for the leader- 
.ship, not because he disagreed with Mr Gaitskcll on the 
merits of his policy, but simply because he did not believe 
the issue ought ever to have become so clear-cut as to lead 
to a split. He will have that situation very much in mind 
in the next few years, and the test of his skill, although it will 
not be to everyone’s taste, will not be whether he can carry 
Mr Jack Jones and Mr Hughie Scanlon with him at the 
party’s conference, but whether he can so fudge the common 
market issue that he can carry Mr Jenkins, Mr Stewart and 
the many other pro-marketeers in the parliamentary Labour 
party into the division lobbies to vote against the Govern¬ 
ment. It would be rash to bet on it now, either way. 

If Mr Heath sits back this weekend, as he should, and lets 
his mind range over the probable course of politics in the 
next two or three years, he cannot be too hopeful about 
Europe. If the negotiations t^e their present planned 
course he may have to present the necessary legislation when 
the Government is in a mid^term trough. Mr Powell might 
make trouble. The pro-market rebels on the Labour side 
might not be sufficient to balance the anti-market rebels 
on its own. This is not an exaggeration. Some of Mr 
Heath’s friends are beginning to wonder whether he may not 
be forced in the end to go cold on Europe himself. 

So the time is overdue for an unfudged pro-market 
campaign from the Government of this country, and Mr 
Heath, with what is now seen as his knack of telling ( 1 ^ 
unfudged truth, is the man to start it. Many qf his eoUeagues 
wiU now want him to play |he common n^rket cool, but 
he will pot neexi to be reminded that he did not win the 
election by playing cool. He, ought to srad 

Parliament off on suiinmer holidays as early as, posnbic 
with ideas for domestic le^lation ip. its eais while he oversees 
the reshaping of the British ncgqdating pasition* In the 
autumn while Barber and Mr Prior go a)l out for a 
quick success in Brtiss^, be, ^puld embark himself upon a 
pro-European campai^ at hc^errAnd in Europe.! If Mr 
Heath does that politics in this country syill indeed be. set 
091 a new ccyurse. 
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Priorities for the Chiincflilor ^ 

Mr lain Macleod's first three priorities shouici ^ tO'tesist a strike, to stopsubsictising 
uneconomic industries, and to cut inoonfta tax / ’ 


The most important economic objective of the ,new 
GQveitunent must be to mduce a sharp change of • 
both widely among the British people, and more narrowly 
among the Treasury’s battered civil servants, ’pie 
Htuation inherited from the Wilson government is very 
unhappy. In Labour’s last six months money wages were 
rising at an annual rate of between lo and 15 per cent, while 
it is now known that production was probably falling. Indeed^ 
the latest official guess for the annual rate of fall in Britain’s 
teal gross domestic product in the fim quarter of 1970 has 
been obscurely revealed this week as somewhere b^wcen 
nought and 12 per cent, according to the Treasury’s 
provisional estimates. The italics for provisional are the 
Treasury’s own, and the delay in publication of these dispirit¬ 
ing but pretty crazy figures until after the election is thoroughly 
understandable. Even although a main reason for thb newly- 
discovered recession in early 1970 is that the high figures 
reported for production at end-1969 (and much-quoted in 
the election campaign) were quite simply wrong, it does now 
have to be presumed that so far in 1970 more than the whole 
of the recent exorbitant wage rises has been added to costs 
per unit of output, in what has clearly been the sharpest cost 
inflation in British history. 

No government can afford to sit back and allow this 
cost motion to continue. If a Wilson government had been 
returned, it would almost certainly have (a) reimposed some 
statutory wage controls, and (b) increased the monetary 
squeeze and taxation yet again. As a result of (b), the 
temporary recession in early 1970 would probably have 
been extended into a more dur^le one. Indeed, even on 
the basis of present policies, it had better be recognised that 
Britain seems unlikely in 1970-71, to attain the 3^ per cent 
economic growth at which Mr Jenkins said he was. aiming 
in his April budget. British exports are Battening in response 
to America’s recession (now made more worrying by the 
threat of bankruptcy to its largest railroad), and British 
capital investment seems to be weakening. Since this further 
slowing of growth would have increased unemployment, any 
Laibour government in 1970-71 would have been likely to 
pump out yet more money to lame industries like shipbuilding 
and lame industrial areas like north-east England, because 
it had become an article of Labour faith that imemployment 
should not be increased too sharply in the least proStable 
industries and places, only in the most profitable ones. 

The reason for recounting this prophecy of what-would- 
have-^been is not to fight the election campaij^ again. It is 
to appreciate the shoc± among civil servants in Whitehall as 
the Tolies have come back carrying with , them at least some 
yearning for a very .different three-point plan: (a) to stop 
subsidising the lame ducks ; (b) to tackle price inflation 
directly by cutting, indirect taxes (such as Selective Employ- 
wcsit Tax) and by telling the nadonalised industries that they 
must go into deficit rather than enjoy the price rises which 
nearly all of them had expected to be granted immediately 
after Mr Wilson’s reflection ; and (c) to hope that this policy 
will somehow cause wage inflatioii to go a,way., 

This bald summary makes the Cmiservative yearning sound 
Isas sophisticated than it is. The aim should be to cqver 
it withiportB poUsh, riot with ridicule. During the polity arid, 
incidlabte stnigg^ between an incoming gpvatnnejrri grid 
conventional civil servants, the right way to lean isnfa^tl^ 


side of the incomihg politidims. Wc need to instsl mine 
politically-motivated ecori^ic j^cy in Britain in place of 
the mere economic adthinirilritiori under which this^ ebunfity 
has slipped steadily down the ihtematidtial growth ka^ eVer 
since Mr R. A. Butler—who was the last real poUcy-making 
Chancellor—left the .Treasuiy in 1955. If Mr Macleod is 
to fulfil his known ambition to be a Rafr Biitler, he should 
be urged to keep eight salient policy obj|^tives in ttmd: 

(1) It will be best fox' the Government to go t6 almost any 
politically imaginable length iti sfoppuig subudies to 
uneconomic industries. Mr Rippon would save a lot of 
money even by a determination just to start no new subsidies, 
because Mr Wedgwood Benh’s recent readiness to bail- out 
almost any Victorian concern has become an iriterhaitipnal 
joke. But there are also fabulous herds of white elephahts 
that need to be disbanded ; aid to shipyattis, Concorde, arid 
much of the system of help to development areas that 
in some places has cost £25,000 per job provided (a siim 
that would have provided a nice littk annuity instead). 

(2) The Government’s policy to the nationaU^ industries 

should be determined by the same broad prescription ; they 
should be allowed to raise their moi^poly prices oqly when 
they are taking specific steps to remedy sonie of thdr worst 
inefficiencies. An early demand is going to a 10 per 

cent increase in coal prices, because t^e National Coal Board 
is now nearing the maximum £50 million of accumulated 
losses permitted to it by law. A major reason ^or the NCB^s 
failure, at a time when demfqid for coal is" bbmitig, is the 
appalling rise in absenteeism. Miners in some are^ have been 
working only an average four-day week, and some notorious 
ramps arc being operated in eamings-related so-callcd sickness 
benefit. The Government should allow rises in coal prices 
only if the NCB moves quickly to close the loss-making pits 
where absenteeism has been particularly bad, and certamly 
the NCB should lose its absolute protection against imports 
of foreign coal. If the British Steel Coiporation is to be 
allowed another price rise, following its 10 per cent ruse in 
January, then thb should be on the strict condition that it 
moves promptly to the rationalisation scheme which it knows 
makes sense: namely, that it begins to close do^ two-thirds 
of the steelmaking establishments in the country, anti to con¬ 
centrate crude steel production on four centres only (probably 
Port Talbot, Teesside, Scunthorpe zpd one other). 

In the capital-intensive nation^bed industries (electricity, 
gas, the post office) prices need liot be pitched high enough 
to coyer , capitail needs as well as current expenffiture, but 
manning practices should subjected to ah outside efficiency 
check ; for capital expenditure, these industri^ should be 
enabled to borrow on the market^ includiiig by some species 
of equity issues, while the ^BC tiiould be told to take sothe 
advertisement revenue. On the railways the right mend tor 
policy b back towards tiW Beeching principles which La^ikw 
abandoned, and away from the prmnt tende^y to rim them 
as a giant soda) Welfare c^anbation. However, nowhott 
should price control be so tight that a nationalbed in^Mry 
would be run at a-^irent defidt even when, ai^d if it vrm 
effidentiy operated. T^erc b no reason why the choice of 
people to subsidise should be those who happen to , Jeb 
cus^^ ^.natjbnjitised industries. 

axt cut to lame duck industries^ 
natkmahsed intiustiics are operated cemunexeial instw : 
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of social welfare principles, qu^e^ ^ i^lpc} liiqn 

would be thrown out of work-^met^^ <«i^kP Be Added 

to the already sizeable total of unemployed during Britain’s 
present inflationary stagnation. The real resources would thus 
be set;free that wouldptermil a 

policy, enabling these people to be re-employed iq pj^fitable 
jobs instead of in industries on permanent criitchcs. The 
Conservatives have long said that the step that would do 
most towards getting Briuin movii^g again is a large cut in 
income tan aoo surUl^ They have devised various scheities 
whereby cuts of nearly £i,qoo million (or about onc^siKth) 
in such direct taxes might add only about £400 millibn net 
(dr some 1 per cent of gnp) to total demand, provided the cuts 
were designed to encourage saving rather than spending. It 
docs no^ look as if the ecgrxoxny they have inherited is run¬ 
ning at, more than i per cent below productive potential, 
and suteidy cuts, should make room for a big income tax cut 
of this sort. It will be best to make this cut at a surprisingly 
early stage. 

(4) i\Ir Maclcod’s other priority should be to improve 
(li|SOrinumttc social security benefits for the really poor, who 
suffered during the Labour years. The obvious nrst needs 
are pensions for the last sad rearguard of people over 80 
who have hitherto been npn-pensipners because they were 
already too old when the 1948 Nation^ Insurance Act came 
into effect; and the relief of child poverty by giving higher 
children’s alli^anccs to really poor families, including those 
with breadwinners whose wages arc below what wduld other¬ 
wise be the supplementary benefits line. 

(5) There is much less of a case for any early cut in indirect 
taxes., True, Selective Employment Tax and Purchase Tax 
should eventually be replsiced by a Value Added Tax (because 
the latter would be wider-ranging, encourage better use of 
both capital and labour, and M fully rebatable on exports). 
Mr Macleod should not be dissuaded by the usual complaint 
from the tax collectors that any change would give them far 
too much new work ; he should press forward with imme¬ 
diate reforms of the wasteful way that th^ Inland Revenue 
does its old work, and put company tax collection on to the 
efficient American system of self-assessment policed by 
.<;ample checks. The right instruction to give to the tax 
collectors is that they must prepare to operate Vat by April, 
1972. Meanwhile, no joy should be expected from the argu¬ 
ment that an interim cut m Set ot purchase tax would bring 
down prices so markedly that trade unions would gratefully 
hail this drop in living costs by moderating their wage 
demands ; since it has been advertised tha^ Set entt^rs into every 
retail price, and since every retail price certainly would not 
drop if Set were reduced, such a philosophy could badly mis¬ 
fired Much better direct any early fiscal reflation to cuts in 
income tax and to selective social benefits. 

(6) In a period when the Government was cutting direct 

taxes, Mr Maclcod’s main weapon against the tc-cmcrgcnte 
of demahjd inflation should be a steni grip on the money 
Bupj^ly, whidh should not be allowed to rise by more than 
6 per cent per annum. Mr Macleod would find this much 
easier if he derided to maitct some new government equity 
stock (with' dividend payments that would rise in line with 
money national mcome), instead of xht Bank of England 
having to try al^aj^ to mop up surplus money with sales only 
of fixed interest gut'^dged. The dlfficulfy about gilts is that 
they are hardest to self when fears of inflation arc greatest, 
wHieK is precisely wheri a mBdern monetary policy requires 
the Bank to sell them d' * . 

(7) But the bigg^t^ jprpblem, obviously, is to bheck wage 
inflation. Nfr Robert Cart’s tai^ has been dramatised by 
thf announcement from the dbekeri’ unions that a national 
d^k strike will start on July i^th tinlless jthe dockers are 
^giVen art 80 peir cent increase in their bSSfe pay (which 



. probably m^about a 
M. thcsvdo^asa’ dalreakl01ii^^ avei^ 
week). The proper way to describe this siti 
Britain now lies under the grave threat of 
iltrike on July 14th. It t^^t^ %Hain, to 
graver threat of yet another, innaiion^ 

July 14th, ‘ , 

Every effort from the new Secretary for Employment and 
Pibductlvity should be directe 4 towarib ufgmg emplo^to 
to sbind up i^adihst strikes inflektl of to cfiiUver inflatibri^ 
•w^e paymaib> No ddUbt a*tlOck strike Woilld be a paihful 
fiWt sort of strike to resist. In' the shori-ferni, the main 
is the Interruptibn that Wdtiid bh^ caused to indUiMal 
tbn once stoc^ of imported materiiab ran very short (p'mfeabiy 
after about four weeks, in the bolmay jperiod). In the licxiger 
term, the main woriry is whether die dfelay to expmrts 
Cause more foreign buyers to switch permanently ^ noh-British 
suppliers than the delay to imports would caiise British Buyers 
to switch permanently to domestic suppliers (6^ tislancri it 
probably would, evien although Britain’s kulMtantial *to 
exports of invisibles would be niainly unaffected), 

However, these incortVenienCes pale into insignificance 
beside the economic disaster that Will befall if wage inflation 
is not stopped by what is really a quite simple change in 
attitud^. The Heath Government must say a quiet “ no ” to 
all inflationary w^c demands backed by threats of strikes ; 
it must say “we will proceed” when asked its intentions 
about bringing the law of contract into trade union affairs ; 
although it wul be entirely right to hand out lots of cups of 
tea to Mr Vic Feather as it says these things politely. The 
trade unions are, very sensibly, not ^oiling for a fight. That 
is why ^ey announced July 14th for their dock Strike, giving 
Mr Carr tune to run scared, rather than callmg for immediate 
battle. In the next three weeks all the architects of previous 
disasters—including some in Mr Carr’s own tninisny-^will 
be urging conciliation. But the last nine months of Labour 
rule snowed that constant surrender to the trade unions led 
to the worst wage mflation in British history and the worst 
strike record for years, both at a time of high unemployment. 
This Was quite natural because everybody who went on strike 
knew that he would gain from it. This belief has now got 
to be reversed. 

(8) The balance of payments will return to crisis next 
year only if (a) wage inflation continues at the Wilson rate, 
or (b) the American recession sharply cuts back world trade. 
The way to stop (a) is by stopping the wage inflation. The 
way to meet (b) would not be by pushing Britain into 
recession together with America, but by floating the exchange 
rate. A great weakness of the Wilson government was the 
former prime minister’s habit of always equating the strength 
of sterling with the strength of Britain. For the flrsf 'three 
years of his government the standard of living df the British 
people was sacrifleed because Mr Wilson hung on‘to a 
particular rate df exchange, and at the end he was calling 
Mr Heath and others unpatriotic for mentioning exchange 
rates at all. The Conservative Government is not going <t0 
opt for flexible rates, bm Mr Mkriedd^^s^ jji^f^givc 
hostages to fortune' by ever starting ao' talk .abdua^^the 
supposedly greater moral rectitude of utterJy hfiflexlWe ones. 
The safe rule is : when*you^sec the word ‘“ sterlingin ydur 

^emotional peroration, Cross it out. ’ .. 

' The three immediate priorities should be c' rcsisb a strike, 
stop Isubridising larhe industries, and reduce mconic ikx and 
surtax in an auturim budgets It k a pity that Mr Hriath 
is sb keen bn xfcfriding what he regards as gimmaricy eXjires- 
sions like Mr Wilsdrt’s first hundred daM For if is 
decisions or nOftidecisiona taken in these fim three mcntfcs 
that wai,^ Iff fttot, bd'dtorive for hh Ooveiti^^ ritodeaior 
failto.^' -f r .' 
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Tha World Sitr Alec Finda 


There'8 plenty of rooHn for an expanaion of BMb ififiuanGa^f he oan 
only fttid the money . .. 


A govefmthent*8 nose droops towards the papeni on the 
hear the end of its life. That is ]the v^rst that can be taid of 
British foreign policy under Mr Michael SteWait. It made ho 
gheat miirthk^ i but it was somnolent; it pored Overthe small 
print; it never visibly sat up to ask itself hdw cadr ^^ibciSc 
problem fitted into a lamer idea about Britain’s place in dfie 
world. By the end it had Settled into that profound ^cons^iva- 
tism which 6ohsists of hoping that you will be called upon to 
make as few linpleawit deciidons as possible. 

This is! the dppdttunity which is offered by the arrival of a 
new administration, and especially by the return of Sif Alec 
Douglas-Ilfome as Fordgn Secretary. Sir Alec’s enviable 
reputation- at the,Foreign Office does not rest on a command 
pif detail, of statistics, of remembering who said what and 
when. He has advisers to remind him of things like that. His 
chid asset is his ability to see the international scene as a 
Whiple: to relate the day-to-day problems of the Foreign Office 
tB a longer-term picture of what Britain should be doing in the 
world. This turn of mind—anybody but an ex-14th earl would 
call it a sense of geopolitics—is not a common one. It includes 
the ability to make the difficult distinction between two 
desirable things by recognising onC) is more important than 
the other. It also means being talce deddons which 

some countries, including some Britain would prefer to be 
friends with, will not like. The first decisions the Tories are 
likely to tadte-^aying on east of $ue2^ selling certain kbidi of 
arms to South Africa, perhaps having one last shot at getting 
Mr Smith to accept eventual majority rule in Rhodesia—^have 
been on the Tory agenda for a long time. They are certainly 
not meant as a general assessment of policy. But, Sir Alec 
being the sort of man he is, it is worth saying three general 
things about the shape of the world in 1970. 

The first is that it is wrong to harness every action to a 
single overriding aim, but it is even worse not to realise that 
in each particular pmblem something has got to take priority. 
For many peo^le^ mobably most of those directly concerned 
with the businesSy .tne main job of British foidgn policy is to 
help to limit the expansion ot communist power. For others 
the central issue is the narrowing of the gap between the rich 
and poor countries m the hope mat economic frustration will 
not touch off a racial war. On the whole The Economist puts 
communist issue ffrst, because the conflict of ideas is more 
api^fic there wd because it poses a whole range of immediate 
problems for mtub interests. But in. fact no countiy pxcept 
a ve)ry. «mai) phe can afford to concentrate exclusively on 
either of these aims at the expense of the other. The foreign 
pc^icy of a medium-wed pi^r widi uy pretence to an 
Interest in the world is a matter of Judging wheat to give one 
the edge, aiiyd . when the other. U has been to the Labour 
party^s c^it f since Bmest Bevin’s time that it where 

it ^Qod tpj^atw ^e, conmtunjufts. It is a mewure erf , the 
itti^itainty ^ felt about the T6rip,dif||t many people suipect 
thmof b^ngmadytpditcdtt^^ . 

This is Hfhy the )yay Sir Alec fipugUka^Hotne, h^ 
arms sales tp Soc#i Abica u, going to.be In^portanu H 


part of BritiA policy pnejudge tbp unic 

racial quanvl. And in la« for ^ 

The, distinction bcfwwo |{^r 4 ^ apd! 

lor internal,peUce>woilB .coht;tu)d'l^^ be made to 
It realiy caonot he ati^ed that frigates Ood ti^ 

carded missiles and lecorniaiismi^e.jipaj^ paejeed with;je^« 
troofrs design^ to locate nlbmiitioei., j^p^ 

African'guerrillas or demonstrators., No doubt'^sine’Afni^, 
and some people in .Britain, will m^y d^ey nce ; but they tyill 
eventually realise that it. is nonsense, fof Britain to. lifliut tlte 
arms salm to. weapons, of .this sort wUl probiddy- mean 
rejecting some,of J^uth Africa's, requests, and some.of Us 
money. But it is the only way in which Britain's two valid but 
different interests in southern Africa—its didike Of api^i^d, 
and its' unwillin(|ness to leave the' Indian OceSh' tb die 
Rusrians—have any hope' of bein^ reconcile. Sir Alee Bds 
to make the difference prain by the kind of arms for tvhi^ ‘1^ 
lets export licences be issued. ' . ' 

The second thing that needs to be said is ajbout what going 
into Europe b likely to mean for Britain. There b a tempta* 
tion to believe that the act of entry into the..£u;qop$si> 
.munity wdl ^btho-.-tlus eoupriy unpk ^ 
policy. It wdl not. JUistbefoie‘me*'Cle^on 
repeated to the BBC’s Ibteners what he first 
that Britain had lost an empire but not yet 
and he b'as how as-hk .Wtt.'d)en. Th(at''«^.|i|sjp^''if||i 
(htM as. a Europe.an ro.ie untU there .ba 
policy, and that b not going to happen in me lifetime of^tnb 
Briti^ govemment .or the next But if there b n9.,ready'4qa(ie 
new suit for the Britbh to buy off the pe^these am a numbier 
of new problems we shall have to face. For .the Europe,that 
b now slowly coatings into bei;^ b.a different animal Irom 
the Evuope the Tdries tyere thinking of ,>vh<m Sir 4inc 
last at the Foreign OfBcein the early ipfios. . . ., 

Those were the days of the two pilhua attd the .Attantic 
bridge, and die rest '(ff Jdin ;Kennedy’s dseam*architeiettti«. 
It was assumed that , mice: Britain bad got into £arope‘due 
laws of power politics would be smpended and the new emhy 
would co-operate with the United States as cloariy :al Britaia 
had done alone. If General de Gaulle haS: achieved nothing 
else, he has destroyed diat fond hope; 

It has become pretty clear that die pirbeem^pf building a 
European sense of' identity b not lust a mati£r of creating 
JBurmean institutions. It v^l abb n^an a conscious aaertion 
by Europe of the thin^ vvldch separate it from the United 
States. After all, that b hoW; any country finds itk place 
in the world. The ra^tj,b nbt g^ug to niMO life' easy for 
Britain. Chi some bsuea^hc tmttetTon of Euri}]^’. fantien 


'-BritaiifS; frdtsmlde 


will ptil',ff ’ 6n the 
I Who siliChi'fcr'want to 


nHpy rattdsMsoiribfr, d^ bdser i|diinda,««r||haf 
bssi decided to ignore idmot;; npt m 

iNot.dMt they'can do, Brindp yery ^ueb harm 


dw to .diemMv^'^ddcni'y .Mt<4iih| riddi’ffoih' to 
pe toi f 'their buyiiig'''tto>%''to' ‘goods'.'iire 

my cbeapiat tp to dtotot ^ 

to haye.ltoit^ whdlf midftCt. 

M wi' ih to MiddW Ew the feroptob’ 

& on Arab OU pudi theni more 

''^4^ ton'to' Amekiitot'iieed.lib ro, Of coUne, 

^ ^%. 4i.to;,in' Commoh’ the Unitied 
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States than it will with anyone else. But Govetn- ^ 

ment had better prepare itself for the fact' that, u it! does get 
through the European do6r,^the old British-Amcrican relation¬ 
ship is going to be even less special than it is now. 

The third starting-point for Sir Ale<i*s new term of office 
is an economic one. His hopes of gettiitg British policy out of 
a rut depend on how much extra money Britain can aiford to 
spend. The figures for the economy’s performance in the 
first feW months of 1970 suggest that the balance-of-payments 
surplus it has got to play with has started to diminish pretty 
rapidly. What is at issue is probably no more than the 
possibility of spending about an extra £50 million of foreign 
Currency a year for the purposes of foreign policy. This means 
that the foreign-exchange cost of the forces kept in south-east 
Asia will have to be held down to something like the 
£20 million a year that is reckoned to be the minimum, and 
that the Government will have to be pretty dear in its own 
mind how far it is ready to increase that figure in a crisis. 
It also means something for those arms sales to South Africa. 

Some of the estimates of what these could amount to have 
almost certainly been exaggerated. But cvei^ the limited sales 
this paper would support might bring in £a;o million a year, 
and perhaps as much as £40 million, for the next three years 
or so. That would pay for the foreign-exchingc cost of keep¬ 
ing the south-east Asia garrison for between three and six 
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years^^Ctr^^t! could cover the expense to BHtaiHi 
to five^^ani of sahetions against tUkodesia. Or kj 
Richard Wood, the new Minister of Overseas “ 
increase his net aid flow to the developing 
a third; it ii time sad got a bit more. It is 
what the figures mfcan for a countiy living on ttie Oil 
balance of payments. Of course, the money.would be 
formally allocated to^any of these things. But it would, do no 
harm at all for Mr Heath and Sir Alec to ram home the 
connection between what Britain earns abroad,^ including 
what it earns by the sale of arms, and what it can spend 
abroad for purposes that the critics of the arms sales approve 
of. 


The level British foreign policy will eventually settle down 
at is somewhere between whatever Mr Wilsoii was thinking 
of in 1966, when he talked about standing between Chinese 
and American eyeballs, and the decline into the near¬ 
inertia of the past three years. France has found a natural 
field of operations for itself in the Mediterranesm. There is 
no special reason why Britain should imitate it in concentra¬ 
ting on a single geographical zone. It cannot do what the 
superpowers do. But its trade, the experience of its army and 
its pattern of friendships around the wprld continue to insist 
that it should have more than a purely European function in 
life. It may even find the money. The role is there, and Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home seems to want to play it. 







Teats for Sir Keith and Friends 

The Tories have to do more than provide the taxpayer with a greater freedom 
of choice. That policy must mean something at the bottom of the pile, too 


When moved to sum up his policies in one word during the 
election, Mr Heath invariably plumped for “ freedom.” He 
used it as loosely as gny poet. But it is worth peeling the social 
policies that Sir Keith Joseph, Mrs Margaret Thatcher, Mr 
Peter Walker and the others are meant ro implement to get at 
the kernel of consistency, to see how it matches up to the inner 
Tory phik)SO|rfiy of 1970. Mr Heath certainly appears to have 
struck a chord with his complaint that the policies of the 
Labour government were not just plain wrong but also con¬ 
fining. But it is the classic temptation for a conservative 
political party in a western democracy to speak of freedom 
when what it really means is a free-for-all. 

This same word “ freedom ” was used as a link between the 
assortment of pledges that the Tories believed added up to 
A Better Tomorrow, the apparently socialistic ideal of their 
election manifesto, which contrasted nicely with the patrioti¬ 
cally Tory slogan, Now Britain*s Strong-- Let's Make it Great 
to Live In, that headed Labour’s. The best definition of what 
the Toricfs think they mean by freedom is freedom of choice. 
This umbrella will cover their attitude to taxation—a shift of 
emphasis from direct to indirect taxes, allowing a choice of 
shops in which to pay the Government’s tithe rather than the 
one tax office, and the rather less illusory freedom of choice to 
save rather than pay. It will cover their attitude to education. 
The Tories intend to make it at least no more difficult to send 
children to independent schoob (they have promised to restore 
some tax relief to^make this actually easier). It certainly will 
cover Mrs Thatcher’s, attitude to secondary reorganisation; 
local authorities arc td beiircc to expose whether or not they 
wish to maintain grammar scho^s, h^ause where they do 
parents stxt fohdiY itnagined to have ^ choice of the sort 
of ^bool their children .wilj go to. It wfli dOyfer their attitude 
to housing ; me Tories will encourage the vohihtiuy building 


agencies, so that there will theoretically be a choice of organi¬ 
sations providing reasonably-priced housing. It will cover their 
attitude to the health service ; the Tories are in favour of 
private health insurance schemes and also of occupational 
pensions as an alternative to those provided by the state. 
The Tories, like everybody else, pay lip-service to the ideal 
of greater freedom through greater participation in more 
effective local government. But the single most important 
charge that they will have to answer, which could destroy 
this rose-tinted vision of a liberated society, is that these 
freedoms, these choices, arc only available to those rich, 
or clever, or articulate, or active enough to take advantage 
of them. 

The Tories do not imagine that simply by sla^ug public 
expenditure and taxation they can liberate society. They have 
two easy answers, which are rather more pious hopes than 
concrete pfoposab. The first is the optimistic assurance of any 
incoming government that it can create resources by cutting 
out waste. Labour used to refer to obsolescent methods, 
Tories talk about cutting out gimmickry and excessive bureau¬ 
cracy. A government without these sort of stated intentions 
would be putty in the bands of the ever-growing civil service, 
but no government can, really raise much ready catii tiib way. 
Their second, more ffeiibus answer is that public expenditure 
wll be able to groW lather fiaster because the nationd product 
will be growing fastta*; lotting these hopes aside until they 
ate realised, what aTe the Torirf priorities for expenditure 
by the various social MiVice minbtries ? ^ 

For all services cxc^t education, vdiere Mr Malcleodii^ 
agreed that expenditure should bedloi^ed to grow faster than 
expenditure as a ttic hew Govenintent w?n ccitabily 

be loOldh^ mufid fbr ebonbrnies. Iii educatioii Mrs Thatchers 
lik^of p^olstidi b headbd by primary school building, but 
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since 8?^S aheatt’-i^i&'.&e 

of the sdbiis^ ka^l^ this miicti*^«o4^^ 

cn^hasii atau)^ vi^w^d mp a ccrtainv«aicill^|^ i^ti- 
cism for jjife msbeiail; The ttwnry a struggle to 

stick to ^',Torieif threats and make tttB'^o^^ depart-^ 
ment, aik^^dWd its new Secretary oil Sia^v off. the 
departmen^y^ i^w pet, the , 

The T6nes are likely to chi|^ i|i^ sy^em, at 

least considering loans for |fosi^adua^it; kie 

likely to play with ideas for making 
health services. The difficulty with all these' schemes— 

and indeed with the Tori^’ good idea of v 

tax to replace social security bimefits (whicn|ffie^:yi^t^t^^ 
about in their manifesto>^i8 to devise something wl|ytV|i; 
neither so cumbersome as to be gipassly ineffident as a 
of raising money nor entail such a burdensome amouiiit of 
means testing as to fa$';tj>help pi^cisely those peopi<i<Mbo are 
nKSt'jh need. The Toii%#>ii|^onM^i^ way 

of jljg^g d^n these traditional do^ tiut they have 
not 'cohsty. to Wemment with brabd^iusW policies ready for 
drafthig that« avoid these difficulties. Nor, for aU.thMl;Pra^ 
words, i^aii r party’s policyibrsoci^ seeurjty:|t^^ 

dcfwM^pl en^tani’df Mr 

droKfmsn^^^ pehff^ plan, Ibiy du* end eff the 

last Wliamcdt. WItii Latour have died the priMom 
the typipst oh cdud^n, and, 

presumably; on the admliiistra- 

tioii of the heal^ si^iice, with its area authorities conter¬ 
minous local govemih^tbopnibri^. 

bMl fepiementing the Se^hm pro|KMak to the 
lo<^ au|mnties’ administrate, of their spcial ajnr>?k:es^^^^ 
through In the last days, its effect will depend vdy '^ntich oh 
what local autht^ffes make of it .^d how much they are 
chivvied by the^Ck^mment. Tho whise of these three majoi^ 
chunks of social policy in their late stages may bC hptbing to 
regret; but the question remains of what the Tories aire going . 
to put in their place. Something will have to take the place 
of the health service green paper if the new Gbyeirnntent wants 
to make health service administration more Efficient. Given 
that no major bills embodying major policies can be 
expected for the moment, it is the immediate, ad hoc use of 
resources that matters. For Mr Heath spared no opportunity 
during the campaign to attack the government for its com¬ 
placency without compassion. A laisser faire policy of 
encouraging private enterprise in the social services will 
not protect the Tories from the same charge. 

Mr Heath made great play during the can^aign, quite 
legitimately, with, the Child Poverty Action Group’s 
accusation thfat the gap between the poor and the 
average wage earner had actuadly increased under Labour. 
This was at least paftly^ a result of rapidly rising 
industrial wages, so one way to armour himself against 
a similar attack would be to foiget all abuse 
of Labour’s dead incomes policy and think up an efljtcctive one 
for himself. But he will not do that, and it would nof protect ; 
him from ^the. different accusa^n of failing to see that.-die 
standard of livingtl^ poorest actuiUIy rises. Tte T^ea ^; 
a^gpod deal pf entphiu^ 0|i the iejea ffiat proi)M|rii^' 
choice and ther^nre fi«ed(»h ; ndWhieirt Is this more trtie' t)ian 
a£ the bottom pf Thp tot th^g for Sir- Keith Jiose^ 

to ijlo is promise to raia^ family, allcpy-^ 

aiioes aiid td the ovcr-8os. se^ 

to^Mr i^pipe^down about to tom^ 

hotos, be a doctrinaire In 

nUfcpy^ city any contraction of the aecto£ . 

kasti^uiitil iteM ii wne about the vague pj^ fdr li»ilAf' 
subsidies to-pecqpk rather than houses (wmllA Mr WafkCT 
must jget down to talking oVer"^ with the Treasury straight 


niut 

eaiin4»tinuiWh(^dlocil>ijitba^ie;leati^^tJte.sferaiii^<tf 

tmt they iniiit:iMtewciui and. enmasic ■enaugn eo’Jn|t.idiiMtaiit!e 
to oventi indM^ of jdq)|«ratk>B jrathipr tlw ^ M 

Uac^ laces, tbe Jia^cn^Uiftr 

li^MY lihe didr pwletes w W Q)arij|iag ‘hoasing 
ootdd .work eithft for tietber.'Or 'worte j iihm ir 
tfajtt'.'the 

ot <tke fawaii^:(li'tW^laiitt.' v .. r 

^ ^tlier fnues' tin whJra.rMr -Heath imM' 

' M'lwad^-J&Slun hi his^predeceaMr. There 

8 ^ 491 ^ do wi^bi^ the .’QoveiiMDe^ inulL:,publidy <&pla^. 

It cannot aUow second^yOifdranNipargaaitttian to 
' la^'into.a decade of uncertainty. To remove compulsion 
hs hdations with local authoii^iei is.^ne thas* #cid 
p^y decisions for fn^eir hiiiKting 'is and%x. ^0)1 
a^^; -of 'the ' fbrmer>',’tedetai^!i,,<^*,, state; Mr^-pdw^' 
Short, on this part of Tory.Odptcation policy—im^Mdihg 
the; |doiwnrigh'tv. ..jriies[i^^^ si^gestton that ted^l^ 
shpOid^^nsidcr f'efusiiitt'-'tQ mark iirplus examinklion 
pap$n4*^as predictaoK dntough. But ..^rs 
wilt' it very hard indeed to have nb ' paffa^ 

on tii|i'issue, and. any success she believes thatite 
in removing it Mm the national political .arena^y leht^ 
the choice to the weal authorities wBl/be ciilaet b^jto rei^ 
gence in the iiimdr^ of local political arehas aranod 
country, in of which the power is likely to be svoimutff' 
back to Labcmr over die ntet few years. One wa^i^|t|pii' 
tainiM progrew yvhich need not conflict too obviou^/yll^ 
Mrs 'fhatd^ 9 «de(^ination to remove complusimi aajil'.m 
protect ofd gippunAr,Schools would be to main|aitl a/gep^ftt^ 
understanding that major-.building pn^di. wpuldl^ 
lancdkmed only if dwy confoiined to -sowe congriijjip i sive 
unkii ther local audwrity could shew exCeptiohal^r^^ 
wny they should not. Acceptable ct;|oeptional reaaoqp'.bi&to 
then grachially be, redueCd^fs ToTj^^ttiCa^ s^ten 
'iooiiljamisatiotoaU,''strinl 
“ the general acce^iinde *' that ih hioiit casiis the age of Oleven 
if too early for final selection.' The. Government must 's|lso 
be prepared to resist antlfiermissive legislation. Mr Heath, 
at least, can be counted on to. do that; Afr MaudUng, at 
the Home Office, is a welcome backstop. And with.^uck 
the issue of law and order will quieten down to a.^wyer8’ 
debate on refurbishing the law of trespass. Mr Htoth.afi||,Mr 
Maudling g^ve great hope that thiji Governme^wUI 
in dealing, as the moderate they are,' wiffi m, qualitative 
issues that beset society. It is'to be tipped die. Govern¬ 
ment w^l get the quantitative answers .ri^ on the most 
effective use. of money to provide‘freedom through proqierity 
for every mmber of society as well. 

Ciy Q,E.ft. SpMial N 0.9 
l i iy i M ji ti—n i In l^ifin AiiMrica 

, 'Hu|p|i^a^nuiitlte tot foiaighiamtnmt still exist in Utin 
. Amddlai'liut 'iwrsista^'ttotrtiw^ ' 

'Miffltriis 'Can bring dlM^intitiibit, t}X.R. Spsoiat No,;'8 ' ,'. 

' ';^ssaia die na#.1o wm <b bbimeoy Mto hh|H^ 
'//tMadvMtsm'tdaed^i^psrtMra''CMM^pM^ / 

‘ el Ir^tlNsM fMffi ths4^0tou^ . 

luoerbimsniiWisliiMR .. 

. 
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Now, more than ever, BEA looks 
after you on the ground 
. as well as in the air. The 



Schiphol Hilton in Amsterdam. 

Most of the hotels in the BEA 
Sovereign Group have first-class 
facilities for conferences and all 
kinds of business functions. Our 
Conference and Congress Advisory 
Bureau is always ready W to help 

vmi - and its sprvirps 


new Sovereign 
Group of Hotels is at your service. 

Seven s^ial BEA hotels, oper¬ 
ated by iptermific^nal hoteliers, 
offer the highest standards of 
accommodation in Bntain and 
Europe. The Group includes the 
Plaza Ath^nee, George .V and the 
EaTremoiUe in Paris; the Phoenicia 
and the Imperial in Malta; the 
Excelsior, Manchester; and the 
Excelsior, Birmingham. 

Other hotels in the Group are 
Still being built: the Golden Sands in 
C]rphis; die Excelsior in Gla^ow; 
the Excelaor in Malta and the 




are tree when you fly; 

The Sovereign Group of Hotels: 
a new service for businessmen and 
tourists from Europe’s Number 
One airline. Any BEA office or 
appointed travel agent will be 
lil^sed to book yoUr aiscommdda- 
tionwhm ywi ai^ange yoUr flight.. 

Ifynii ivould like to receive afull- 


colour 
brochure 
about the 
Sovereign 

Group of Hotels, ask 
your secretary to (undrt eonitructlon) 

send your business card to this 
address: 

P.O.Box 111, 

1 Braidwood 

Street, 

London, 

S.E.1. 



Sovereign 
Qtoup of Hotels 
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N/9W cabiMt faces: Whrtetaw (Commons Leader); Caifffrigtbn ( 

(Scotland); and Thomas (Wales) ‘ 

II. ■ - - - - - - — . I .1 . ip iiiii . ,.i . 

Jobs for the boys—and brie 
or two girls 


Sehrices): Thatcher (iducatlon): Carhpbell 

7 'he second Jj^tch of niinisti^rs’^tl^ose 
outside the cabinet—came on IVesday 
^ eve^ng, and Mr Heath rewarded two 

shadow cabinet ininisiers wlio bad not 
got jobs in the real thing : Mr Joseph 
Ciodber became Minister of State at the 
I'orcign Office, and Lord Balniel ^who< 
■ ■■ - - sits in the Commons) Minister of State at 


Mr Heath's new Government came out 
in instalments- 'Ihe Queen tore herself 
away from Ascot after tlie 4.20 race on 
Friday afternoon, thus enabling Mr Wil¬ 
son to resign and Mr Heath to be called 
to Buckingham Palace half an hour later. 
Unlike Mr Wilson in 1964, Mr Heath did 
not name any of his men that niglit ; 
instead he went to Windsor Castle for a 
party with the Queen Mother. It was 
all go. 

On Saturday, Mr Heath's cabinet w'a> 
unveiled and it contained no greatly stun¬ 
ning surprises. The only name which had 
not l»een mentioned (most pundits had- 
probably forgotten he ever existed) was 
Mr Michael i\h)l)le, a former Secretary of 
State for Scotland, who was made Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of IVade, Mr Heath 
is believed to haVe great plans for the 
BoT (see page 57), wfiirh may mean that 
Mr Noble is only temporary. 

But with its blend of expeiience and 
youth, Mr Heath's first cabinet looks 
rather luore permanent tlian most. Three 
men come straight into the cabinet with¬ 
out any previous ministerial experience ; 
Mr Peter Walker, Housing, Mr Jim 
Prior, Agriculture, both personal friends 
of Mr Heath's, and Mr Gordon Camp¬ 
bell, Scottish Secretary. It is difficult to 
see any of them being turfed out unless 
they make an awful botch of their jobs. 
The same goes for Mr Willie Whitclaw. 


the ebullient and able former chief whip 
who i.N now Leader of the Commons ; Mr 
Anthony Barber, in charge of European 
negotiations ; and Lord Carrington, 
Defence. All three are peisonal friends 
who stood by Mr Healli when the going 
wa** rough, as it often lias been tlie.se 
past four years ; but they de.served their 
jub.s strictly on their merits. 

Six Alec DougJas-Htime, Mr Maudlin^, 
Mr Macleod and Quintin Hogg got diexr 
expected posts of Foreign Office, Home 
Office, 'Freasury and Lord Chancellor¬ 
ship respectively. The slight .surpri.se was 
Sir Keith Joseph, who had been shadow 
spokesman recently on industry, and was 
given Social Seivices instead. In fact it 
was an astute choice : Mr Heath has 
given the lilieral wing—Maudling, Mac¬ 
leod, Josepli—the jobs where liberalism 
is nio.st needed, and put the one solid 
right winger in the cabinet—Mr Cireoffrey 
Kippem—where' hi.s views were most, 
needed, in l echnoJogy'. It looks as if Mr 
Heath has taken to heart the criticism 
made after Sekdon Park that the Tories 
were in danger of giving a too hardr 
hearted appearance. I'he rest of the 17 
cabinet members (18 including the Prime 
Minister, three fewer than Mr Wilson’s) 
were Mr Robert 1^ .Bmploymeilt, 
M rs Mai'garet I'ha'tcher, Edticatiortj' Lord 
Jellicoe, leader of die Lords, and Mr 
Peter I'homas, W^s. , ^ . 


Defence. 'Fwo well known right wingers 
were singled out ; Mr Julian Amery 
liecame Ministei* of Public Building and 
Works, which seemed a little odd, and 
Mr John Peyton went to Transport, But 
they were swamped hy a whole batch 
of lihcral-Bow'-Group-types like Lord 
Windlesham, Minister of State at the 
Home Office, Mr Terence Higgins, the 
same at the I’reasury, and Mr David 
Howell, in the civil s^jrv'fce department. 

Lady 1 ’w'eedsmuir became the second 
lady in the Govermnent, being appointed 
Minister of State at the St'ottisli Office. 
Fhe great surprise was persuading Lord 
Kccles, a former cabinet minktei, to return 
from .semi-retirenrent as chairman of tlic 
trustees of the Biitish Museum to hecome 
Paymaster General in charge of the arts. 
That was an iinagixiative appointment. 
So was that of Mr (’hristopher Cbataway, 
who was announced on Wednesday the 
new Minister of Post.s and I’elecOimnuni- 
cations. Production people in televi.sion 
could hardly beheve their ears that a 
prime mini.ster had appointed someone 
to a top job in communications w'ho actu¬ 
ally knew about the communications 
industry from the inside. In its fir.st week, 
Mr Heatli's Governinent certainly looked 
good. It was slimmer too. Mr Heath cut 
down the number of ministerial posts liy 
17 copipared with Mr W’ilson’s adminis¬ 
tration, and saved nearly £83,006 a yrear 
in ^alarieji. 



The rank below : JGodbar (Forofm ^Oflha) ; Balnfbl Chatawa^ (FQ^s)f Howalt {Cm Sar^i; 

and Arr^ry, (Works) . , ' , . , 
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BRITAIN 


mulps 

i, _I_ 2 _ 

swing toge?ther 

|#r government, the public opin¬ 

io "glisters, and We who had hetieycd 
tmm in the press were demolished ixi.sen 
im^UieJi, the fir?i general election re^lt 
0^ Just;, iiter . 11 last "Hiursday nigm 
liHr^ed Qufldfdrd i^inging sharply to the, 
C(>P.^pativex, it was just possibte to 
ihMihtirujr that sonje recent local election;, 
reauitts had suggested that the Tories 
might do especially well in outer sul)urtTia.. 
As the second result, from Cheltenham, 
showed*a similar swing, one could mutter 
that Cheltenham was also in southern 
England. But from the moment that the 
first city centre results, from the two 
Salfords oh the grimmer side of Man¬ 
chester, flashed up the same message on 
the televisifiii screens, it became clear not 
only that something unexpected had 
happened in this general election, hut 
that it Jiad happened with surprising 
uniformity. 

When the long count was over for all • 
6'to constituencies, the swing for Britain 
as a whole was 4.7 per cent to the 
Tories, computed citlter as a “ straight ’’ 
swing (the average of the change in the 
two parties’ shares of the total pciil) or as a 
“ two-party ” swing (the average of the 
change in the two parties' shares of the 
votes cast only for those two parties). 
Our table, .showing the diflPerence in 
party lead in 2‘i diffeient regions of the 
United Kingdom, also shows the straight 
swing for each region, so that comparisons 
can l^e made with earlier elections. The 
difference lietween the two types of swing 
is only significant wlicre there is a consid- 
eralile cliapge in minor parties* .shaie.s of 
the vote. But in this article we ha\e al.so 
made use of the Baric/1T\ computer 
analysis of special groups of constituen¬ 
cies, for which the .sw'ings have been com¬ 
puted on a two-party basis. 

The swing dealt with Labour marginals 
with near perfect impartiality. There 
were 74 Lal)our seats that rlie (Conserva¬ 
tives, should Itave captured from Labour 
with a uniform .swing of 4.7 per cent. 'Die 
Conservatives duly captured all hut 
of them, and then made up for these with 
1;; other gains frinii Lalxmi* for which they 
needed swings above 4.7 per cent. This 
does not suggest that Mr Callaghan s 
gerrymandering of cemstituency houn- 
dariesiiMrt anybody,much after ^^11. Of the 
15 nia^lnalfi tlut'"Labour saved, seven 
were in Greater London, four in S^'otland^ 
add the other four (i^peeiaBy Kughy) jtbt 
pleasantly inexplicable. Of the t\\ extra 
seats that tlie l ories Wi>ni!iHc ntost surpris¬ 
ing was Miss Jennie Lee^sXIannock in rite 
West Midlands,I where rite Conservatives 
iieedcd p4r took 

ttie ii^t cpinforriip|M> 

dffeatdt i^lper txpec^ as tt was^ 

widely regret 

In ail, BB seats chalQIp hands. As the 
swing was greater than at anv general 



PowbH and Pitt ; ¥ie^or and victim 


election since 194"), it is hardly surpris¬ 
ing that this wa.s an exceptionally high 
figure for postw'ar British elections, 
Xoniinally, Labour gained ten .seats com- 
pated with dissc^jlution time in. the last 
Parliament, Imt only Colne Valley from 
the Liberals was a real gain compared 
with 1966. The other nominal Labour 
gains were six of the 12 seats they had 
lost to Cionseivatives in 1966-70 by-elec¬ 
tions (the Tories held the other six), plus 
their three by-election losses to a Liberal 
(Ladywood), a Wel.di Nationalist (Car¬ 
marthen) and a Scottish Nationalist 
(Hamilton). The Conservatives picked 
up five gains from Liberal (includ¬ 
ing Mr Lul)I)ock*.s Orpington) ; Labour 
lost the Western Isles to the Scottish 
Nationalists; and Merthyr Tydfil to their 
B'^-year-old former MP whom they had 
told wa.s too old to he readopted, hut who 
.stood and won as an Independent 
l.af)our : the 'lories lost Fermanagh to 
a Unity candidate, Antrim North to the 
Rev Ian Paisley and saw Miss Devlin 
hold h(‘i by-election gain in Mid-Ulster. 
At the end, the C'onserv'atives had 330 
MP» (against 253 in 1966), Labour 287 
[against 363), the Liberals six (against 
12), and there were .seven without official 
party whips (four Irish, the Scot Nat, 
Merthyr*.s octogenarian, and the Speaker). 


Regional variations 

A.S Labour saved seven London marginals, 
one might expect that it did better there. 
But ib fact the average London 

was little below the national average. 
The pro-Tory swing was highest of all 
in ,parts of Lancashii^, Ijnd above average 
in Midlands and the home counties ^ 
hnt iWow average in Sedtj^md and Wales, 
genital,* however, tfe'^iegional varia¬ 
tions^ were unusually srwpill ; and riiroUgl> 
oiiit;all ^bhstituepC^' tiflj: clustered 

closely aroui^ the naiibirud average. 
"‘'When the computer Ws a'sk^ the 
appropriate leading qucstionlt,' ^Baric’s 
analvMs showed a low (under 3 pertrenl) 
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twt)-party swing to the Tories in areas of 
high unemployment ; and a below-average 
swing in areas with a lot of immigrants 
(except that tiiere was a high swing to the 
Tories in Mr Powell’s constituency, and in 
Clapham (where West Ihdian born Dr 
David Pitt was a rather Jast-ininute can¬ 
didate for Labour) or with a lot of southern 
Irish, Presumably, black people and Irish 
were voting Labour; and a native 
backlash against them was appearing only 
in places with .sjHicial candidatures. Bv 
contrast, the swing in deprived areas as 
a whole was ju.st average. 

Baric’s figures also showed a below- 
average .swing to the Tories in areas 
with a lot of young voters ; but too much 
emphasis should not be put on this because 
of poor registration of young voters. It 
is also not too surprising that there was 
an above-average swing in middle class 
constituencies (high income tax ?), in 
those with high car ownership (motor 
taxes ?) and so-called agricultural areas 
(where, in fact, a lot of richer ex-urbanites 
are moving in). 


The Liberal vote 

Although the Libera! vote fell by only 
just over i per cent since 1966, and was 
still well above the doldrums of the mid- 
1950s, the number of Liberal seats has 
shrunk from 13 (including Ladywood, 
which they won at a by-election) to six. 
By Sunday Mr Jeremy Thorpe was claim¬ 
ing that tlie 2 million-odd Liberal voters 

Went in pra'cti^.di|enfranchited^^ and had 

spoken abouT' no taxation without 
representation* On average, new 1 * 1 ^- 
,era) intervention? at this election 
tended to rediite the »wihg ^ 
Tories; eguallji, where there Was po 
Liltenil candidate this bui there had 
^n ih 1066, the two-|toty .swing te ther 
‘Terries was ..^‘^ifilher^ai^jcularly. , ih.. 

Brit ;itteas/L&tlril 

ihtervrintk>n iru^ased tlie tWo-^ 

party swing to tlie Tories ; middle class 
I.abour voters apparently are readier to 
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BRITAIN 


Votes and Ses^ts of the Paitiei& 

.f tlW'iMtow-tM ctirntry 4 m» ^ma l^^kli/d . for the purpotea ol comptdeon iiuo iS ttastd on social and economic homoaoneaty, stthooph mdoty 

■Mfenwi’-ln else atia ^pwraetion. j; 


THE C0MP08IT 


OF THE REOtONS Is 


ly clear liut soma dotsilm df the boundaries.di# lows : Oraafar tondon includea all 


Cotff^ of London. JVorrbaro Homt Countits asttniM as far as Barks (fXGludina Abinpdon and Nasmryh B. Bedford and. In fiasax. to 
Southend. Mid-Southorn ingiond inoludea the raat of Berks hnd alt DorOat except West Dersei Socdb'Wo|l odi^nd includes Bristol and S. Gloucester, isstth Countms 
includes the rest of Bedford. Patarporo*. Huntinirden and lata Of Ely; fi/ack Country Iftclydas Blcmlnlbam, welvarhampton, Coventry and adjacant be(^. flee 
Cannock, Solihull, Sutt^ Coldfield and Nuneatoti, Midfonds Includes Salop, rest of Btifford and^Ceeshiro up to Chdster. Runcorn, Knutsford and MaoCldsBald. 
Monchoittr and District inoludea> Eeelee. Middleton and Preatwlch. Oldham, Stalybrido# end H^a, Cheadle. /Mt'^hdfiam and all beroe opntalned wi^in theoe^ 
Merseyside includes Croal^, Huyton, 8t. Helens, Widnes and .a|l Wifral eonaiitueneiea. Rast w.Lanaaaft^a axeludee Bersow and »Moreoambe pnd Lonsdata. Vorea 
Mfeo/lan District Includes Sowerby. Keighley, Lssda, Wakefield, Colne Velley and boros oohlained witbid maaa, Yorps todtend Steei Oistrfm includes everything ^Irt 
W. Riding aeutb of Poniatono, Hemaworth, Normanton. Barnatoy and Don Vallay. Durhem add Tee$side includes aif- conafituanoiaa on the RiVtr Tyne as far ss Coneett 
on ono bank and Naweaetlo on tho othor. Glsmorgen end Mortmduth includoa uanelly. Cfydat/da inciudoe Glasgow, Graanook, Opmberton and all Lanarkahira ixeem 
Lanark, Soi^arn Scotfend ihelu^s everything efse aouth of Stirling and Fife. . . 

THE nhif^fES HAVE. BEEN oivHlEO :in tKa usual way, inoluding in (ha three, main .pSiTliaa any' candidate a who would accept the party whip, if returned, to 
Weitmlneter. , ^ , 


REGIOMB 


CONSBBVATiVES 


UBEBALS 


Greater London 


Northern Home Countioa 


Southern Kerne Counties 


Mid-Southern England 


South-Watt England 


South-West Midlands 


Black Country 


North-West Midlands 


East Midlands 


Eastern Counties 


Yorkshire Cos! and Steel District 


Manchester and Dietrict 


Rest of Lsncathira 


Yorkshire Woolisrt Diatrict 


English Border Counties 


Rest of Yorkshire 


Durham and Teaasida 


Glamorgan and Monmouth 


Root of Waloa 


ClydiaiBo 


Northern Scotland 


^rtharn Irelond 


1.54B.B80 

1,4$7,974 

1,630,1B4 

735.795 

740.952 

896,347 

962,963 

970.461 
1,140,9M 

595,613 

578,120 

708.461 
613.099 
623.879 
737.577 
476,841 
490,553 
684.262 
656,269 
602,916 
701,223 


% of 

Poll Seats 


465 22 

45.3 17 

62.1 24 

51 1 30 

502 29 

56.9 37 

48 5 23 

46.6 21 

53.8 21 

45 5 24 

45.3 19 

61.1 24 

46 9 16 

47 8 14 

62.6 17 

46 4 10 

43 0 8 

48.9 13 


42.0 14 

40.9 11 

47.3 18 

47 3 19 

46 7 16 

62.8 23 


43 0 6 

41.6 5 

44.0 6 

42 4 10 

41 0 8 

47.7 17 


46.3 10 

61.4 10 


iil'# 

4 B:B ,:iOi' 

41:1 . 8; 

41B ^11: 

.83.0 12. 


% of 

Poll Saata 


1,660,896 

1.793.967 

1,546,238 


Poll 

C* 

% of 
Saata torata 


Total ffom eravi 
Poll alactibn- 


% awing 
om eravloiye 


alactibn-HiO 
Labpdr (+) 
Or 

Const rvitivoi 
(-> 


45.3 

63 

430,843 

11.8 


27.926 

Q.8 


70.9 


50.0 

63 

306.051 

8.5 

— 

26,380 

07 


71 

4-3‘CG 

46.8 

55 

202,885 

6.1 

— 

22.672 

0.7 


63.4 

r44l1 

38.9 

6 

229,303 

14.5 

— 

1,918 

0.1 


80.9 

. +3.69 

43.2 

11 

186,963 

11,4 


686 

Ntg. 


81.2 

+2.71 

39.1 

4 

148,550 

8.6 

— 

2.206 

0.1 

— 

73.6 

-6.24 

30 3 

6 

350.569 

18 6 

1 

1,668 

Neg. 


77.8 

+3,60 

33 6 

7 

311,114 

16,1 

1 

2,501 

0.1 


77.8 

+ 2.07 

29.7 

— 

267,620 

14.1 

— 

4,560 

0.2 

— 

72.9 

-4.77 

34.3 

2 

211,046 

17.1 

_ 

1.236 

0 1 

— 

77.6 

+4,06 

35.2 

2 

188,400 

152 


36,518 

3.0 

1 

76.2 

+ 1.97 

32.1 

2 

181,150 

13.8 

— 

4.408 

0.3 

— 

73.3 

-4.83 

32 9 

4 

260,445 

20.8 

2 

9,612 

07 


79.5 

+ 2.01 

37.5 

8 

234.668 

17.0 

3 

1,917 

0.1 


80.2 

+2.36 

33.7 

4 

216.607 

11.0 

2 

2.202 

0.2 

...... 

75.7 

«-4.42 

38.5 

5 

147,418 

14.6 


1.528 

0.1 


80.4 

+2.61 

44.0 

7 

80.123 

7.8 


3,422 

03 


79.0 

+ 2.34 

38.3 

4 

100,864 

0.1 

— 

1.214 

0,1 

— 

78.0 

-6.06 

47.6 

22 

80.283 

6.7 

_ 

3,897 

0.3 


73,7 

+ 1.33 

53.5 

24 

43,187 

3.1 


6,717 

0.4 


73.1 

+4.59 

48.2 

19 

37,283 

2.6 

— 

6.643 

0.3 

— 

MB 

-6.09 

435 

7 

92.475 

10.0 


1.620 

02 

_ 

79.8 

+2.68 

48.1 

8 

63,059 

6.8 

— 

2,282 

02 

..... 

77.6 

+ 300 

41.3 

6 

74,836 

7.8 

— 

1.668 

Q2 

— 

70.0 

-5.89 

47 9 

23 

175,730 

10 0 

_ 

1.679 

0 1 

... 

79.6 

+2.13 

52.8 

26 

108.223 

6.3 


1.660 

0.1 


77.2 

+2 96 

47.6 

18 

88,266 

4.8 

— 

4,669 

0.3 

— 

323 

-6.68 

404 

6 

134,439 

12.3 


776 

Neg. 

_ ' 

804 

+ 142 

44.6 

8 

95,814 

6.5 


1,206 

01 
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shift to the Liberals than make a 
draiHatic move Lo the Tories. 

f. 

The polls 

The drqp in turnout—^roip 75,8 per 
cent to 71.8 the 'lowest turnout for 35 
years—-is being used by the pollsters to 
explain their staggerin^y wrong results 
even in their last guesses. Tlie only poll 
that got the winning party right was 
Opinion Research Centre, which put the 
Tories i per cent ahead in its poll pub¬ 
lished in the Bveninj;; Standard on polling 
day. Of the other pollsters, only National 
Opinion Poll and Harris can claim that 
their final guesses—showing a 4.1 and 
2.0 per cent Labour lead—fell within the 
accepted margin of statistical error. And 
this claim is in itself a salutary reminder 
of how fallible the polls are. ft is worth 
recalling that NOP was showing a Labour 
lead of 12.1 per cent the previous week. 
Tiie second excuse that has been 
advanced is that all the polls were show¬ 
ing a gradual swing back to the Ibrie.s, 
and that subsequent polls might well have 
shown the Tories in the lead. No one 
can disprove this theory ; hut it is worth 
rememfbering that all the polls were inter¬ 
viewing people at least up until June 
i4th« 

One over-simple explanation of the 
4.2 per cent drop in turnout is that 
between 3 and 4 per cent of Britain’s 
population is l>elieved to have been on 
holiday. On the other hand, with longer 
polling liours and plenty of warm summer 
daylight, voting was in fact easier than 
ever before. The register was slightly 
more out of date than at the March, 1966, 
election—June is roughly halfway 
between the compiling of one register 
and another—and .some of the under 21s 
added to the register this time may move 
around the country more frequently than 
the wholly over 21 electorate of last 
time. Tlie computer’s contribution to the 
argument that I..abour did not lose merely 
through abstentions has been to show 
that the swing was not particularly 
different in areas of low or high turnout ; 
and—which was more to the point—it 
did not vary much between areas w»herc 
the Labour vote held up quite well and 
wliere it did not. 

Thi.s does not mean that nationally 
there might not be .something in the 
pollsters’ theory Chat some of the Labour 
supporters they unearthed were electors 
who just didn’t bother. Certainly some 
polling techniques mean persistent efforts 
to interview people who may actually be 
unlikely to vote ; it is impossible to dis¬ 
prove that these would hot be lukewarm 
Labour supporters, and it is perfectly 
true that the polls consisteilitly over¬ 
estimated the Labour vote in 1966 as 
well. To give the devil its due, NOP, for 
example, did qualify its last ^diction 
by saying that low turnout could reduce 
Labour’s li^ad to 3.1 per cent and a 
high postal vote to a.o per cent. But, 
thoujjb nemrer. that was .‘still wrong 

.s ‘ 
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The fartljter off from BeUftit the more 
Ulshsr y&ted for ^reinim: Nd^ 
Antirini Idl to the lUv {an Paisley^^^Mid- 
IJlIter istudk. by JMiss BejhadeUe 

t nd Fermanagh and SqutJh Tyrone, went 
> a IJnity (that », Roman Cadmlic) 
didate,, Mr Frank McManus, the 
Uist<?r Unionists, itdpced to eight sea^ 
out m 12, had their worst general election 
since Northern Jretand became Northern 
Ireland.^ But something was sav^. 
Although some Unionists ran for coWr 
and concluded local agreements with the 
Patsleyites (Major Chichestcr‘<^lark 
denied all talk of an official understand¬ 
ing, while Mr Paisley continued to assert 
there had been one^, those who stood 
and fought did not do all that badly. 


The conspicuous success was Mr Strat¬ 
ton Mills’s in North Belfast, where Mr 
Paisley’s lieutenant, the Rev William 
Beattie, was beaten into third place 
behind Labour and Mr John McKeague 
thrashed into fourth. What was more, 
Mr Henry Clark failed by only 2,679 
in North Antrim, despite the artti-Paisley 
vote being badly split. Mr Rafton 
Pounder in Soutli Belfast and Mr Robin 
Ghichester-Clark, the only Unionist west 
of the Bann, also got back with clean 
hands. But there appears to have been 
a further slippage in moderate Unionist 
voting since the Stormont election in 
February, 1969, and this showed up in 
and around Belfast itself. This is regret¬ 
table, but not exactly surprising. 
Unconcealed tribal voting carried the day 
for Miss Devlin, whose political views 
are well tg the left of most’of her con¬ 
stituents. As she said afterward.s: “ The 
majority of the 37,000 people who voted 
for me may not be socialists, but they 
have a socialist MP.” 


Mr Paisley promptly told Major 
Chichester-Clark that “ his days for run¬ 
ning this province are over.” But the 
prime minister did well at Maghera on 
Tuesday, insisting that he would not rearm 
the police and declaring : ” Are we going 



Oev//n: tribal victory 


to be so supine in the Unionist party 
that w^ allow someone who is not a mem¬ 
ber of our party, who has, indeed, worked 
and fought against its candidates, to dic¬ 
tate to us ? ” Unionism, he said, could not 
be all thing.s to all men. This needed 
to be .said out loud. Mr Paisley has let 
it be known he will sit on the Conser¬ 
vative benches at Westminster, but will 
not accept the Tory whip. The whip, erf 
course, will not be offered to him, and 
it is the Unionist hope that Westminster 
will help to cut him down to size. 

Mr Paisley is getting some politically 
soiled luinds. His former ally, Major 
Bunting, seems to feel that Mr Paisley 
ditched his attempt to be a candidate ; 
he has now openly broken with his spiri¬ 
tual mentor. But Mr Paisley will go on 
wreaking havoc among the fainter Union¬ 
ist hearts if is given any opportunity 
at all. The days of the Orange marches 
are now coming. There are almost bound 
to be disturbances which even 3,000 more 
British troops will not be enough to dis- 
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courage. That is the atmosphere in which 
Mr Paisley and his friends, overt and 
covert, can be expected to thrive. It is 
the atmosphere in which militant Catho¬ 
licism will thrive. But if,, with 
Maudling’s help, Major Chichester-Olark 
can get through the summer, a new 
opportunity can still open up for moder^'* 
tion to grow. North Belfast shows what 
can be done. 


Scotland 


The Tories had their best |^neral elec¬ 
tion in Scotland for many a ^long day,' 
actually gaining three seats, althougli they 
still have a long way to go to equal 
their performance in 1953-59 when they 
had a majority of Scottish votes. This is 
the third general election running in 
Which Scotland has looked more like 
Wales than like England. The two-party 
.swing (3.3 per cent) was below the 
national average, Lal)Our hung on well 
in its marginals (Berwick and East 
Lothian, Glasgow Pollok, West Renfrew¬ 
shire and Glasgow Wood.side were all 
saved), and the Catholic Irish appeared 
to swing positively behind Mr Wilson. 
The one straight Tory success against. 
Labour was South Aberdeen, which hai. 
evident middle class characteristics and 
was vulnerable to only a t.8 per cent 
swing. 

The best Tory performance was against 
the Liberals. Colonel Colin Mitchell duly 
won West Aberdeenshire from Mrs 
Laura Grimond, and proved himself a 
very effective campaigner ; and surpri.s- 
ingly, Mr Ilainish (iia\ came fnnn 
nowhere to upset the very (’onservativ c 
Lil^eral, Mr Alasdaii Mackenzie, in 
Ross and Grornarty. I'lie 'I'orie.s . 
halved Mr Jo Grimond\ majtrrity 
in Orkney, but naiTowK failed 
to nail Mr David Steel in Roxburg;b, SeL 
kirk and Peebles. Mr Steel apart, the 
Tdberals had a wretched time, and Mr 
(^orge Mackie's failure in Caithness and 
Sutherland was nearly humiliating. It 
was the receding Scotti.^^h Nationalist tide 
which chiefly damaged the Liberals. If 
Mr Griniond’s old hopes of some alliance 
had worked out there could have been 
some surprising results, even with tlie 
Nationalists going down fast, hut Mr 
Grimond has now quarrelled with them 
and recriminations continue. 

The Nationalist heroine, Mrs Winifred 
Ewing, lost Hamilton under , a landslide 
of returning Labour votes, and the* per¬ 
sonal platform of the party’s leader, Mr 
William Wolfe, in West Lothian wa.'i hope¬ 
lessly eroded. The SNP was about to 
reconcile itself to la per rent of the vote 
and some useful new second places in 
East Aberdeenshire, South Angus, Argyll¬ 
shire, Banffshire, Gallowi|y and Moray 
and Naim, die. Is)|es-(el^- 

torate 23,cK)f^ la^^lif||h)ute 

gain. This is the first time the party has 
won a seat at a general election, hut at 
present it look.«i chiefly a party of the 
periphery. This is bad news Tor the 
Liberals, but good for l.iabour. 



Ewing: stiti showing the flag 

Doctors^ pay 

The first kept 
promise ? 


It is a [)romise that should neveif have 
li^en niade, and Mr Heath ma>^/ ^on. 
regre^t /having :,ai) fibnly supported ihe 
British Medkiajtv .\ssiOciatiOn against Mr 
WiI.«;on and Mr Crpssniani during' the 
election campaign. The new Government 
is now faced either with implementing 
the recommendations of tlie Kindcrsley 
review l)ocl\ to the full or with endorsing 
the outgf)ing governme'nfN decision to 
allow' the Prices and .Itocnme.N Board to 
give a second opinion ’on them. It is 
also facet] with the results of the doctors' 
leferendum, to he announced at a special 
representative meeting of the British 
Medical A.sspcial)on thi,N weekend, on 
whether thp reconstitution of the review 
body siiould be an issue on which, if 
refused^ doctors shtnild mif(n from the 
health service. ^ 

The association has now realised that 
facts are facts and that it was quite futile 
to expect junior doctors not to pocket 
the 30 per cent 'inctea.se in pay that will 
appear in their batjking accounts at the 
end of this month or senior doctors and 
general practitioners not to accept their 
15 per cerrt on account. Tliis acceptance 
considerably weakens the association's 
stand, and had Labour been returned Mr 
Crosjinan would almost certainK have 
been able to hold out against medical 
rion-cooperatior» in adininistratiXT matters 
and even against resignation threats, 
especially as it is clear tliat the BMA 
council, has not been unahirnou& ovcf' thp 
use of sanctions, let alor^ die profession 
as a whole. As thing.s are, a Ciovcrn- 
nierit pledged to reduce public expendi¬ 
ture and to contain inflationary wage 
increa.ses has virtually bound itself, at the 
very^ 

tlie (&ost of hnMical sefvices—^ovi&r anti 
above the £57 nu^Jjop'talreiB^ 
with the probability leapfrogging'salar^*'^' 
claims elsgwfier^, ; ^ , , 

Unlike Mr Grbssman, Who w^'s never 


afraid to say bob to the doctors, Sir KeitK 
Joseph, . if he recqnstitvites the rc^^iew 
liody, as tw>w seems likefy, will 
Ik* conceding the BMA’s ca.se 
'doetbh some^ divine right to 

fecial trea^iem in their pay clEiuis, 
just when, ape hopes, an era of diniinish- 
V ingT^'de u^ion power is coming iii. It is 
« pity that in the heat pf an election 
mofiAnt Mr/Heath and Mr Barber com- 
' niitted theijt^lves so unnecessarily to the 
good case: ^ 'y 

Narlkimiireland : '' \ ■' 

Reorganising Idbdl 
government V 

Proposals for a new form of dgle^tcid 
local government in Northern 
were published on Thursday. The rppbrt, 
urider the direction of Mr Patrick 
Macrory, born in I>rry, and now a 
director of UniWer, has recommended 
two levels executive responsibility : 

. throulf^* elected regional government 
responsilile to Stormont, and 26 elected 
district Counirils working as local 
authorities responsible to the electorate. 
Housing leiiiains the concern, since 
CViobei, 19G9, of the Central Hous¬ 
ing Authoritv under the jurisdiction of 
Stormont. 

The regional functions will include 
areas where discrirnihatjfin has been 
greatest, including education, and services 
with a social overtone. County councils 
elected on a local franchise will hence¬ 
forth, if the report is accepted by West¬ 
minster and by Stormont, have no place 
ir^ "the ipeal government structure of 
■ NbrttM?i*n!^iccknid. Some of their members 
may ftlllhnately go to Stormont, whose 
fup^itibn will he to act as a major regional 
government along the lines laid down by 
the Wheatley report for Scotland. The 
counties would retain their identity a.v 
geographical units. But for administra¬ 
tion purposes their role would be taken 
over by elected regional governments. 

It i.s planned to direct the regional 
governments on a d'ay-to-day basis 
ihrough four areas, which the report .says 
“ cmght to be enough for the wliole prov¬ 
ince.’' The area boards would, if the 
commission has.its way, be appointed by 
ministers 4nd ought clearly to be their 
agents," with tlieir .membership reflecting 
tbe whole of the community they .serve. 

The implications of the report are quite 
clear.» It is .an attempt to undercut the 
t^ligipMi^'driparities .of Northern Ireland 
wbk:jhj:are at the root of tfie present 
drsturbance.s. It relie-i for successful imple¬ 
mentation on tlie co-operation of Stor¬ 
mont, whose niembers{hj|p'^ still embedded 
^ - in* ■ Twister Uniji^^h^niajority, and 
i"; dilutiajfcof it§ membership 

' thrbugif tne add^n of members, 

, to'., ^whether 

ihe" cbiinhissrbn’s^#i6iSnifiM5a^ are 
carried out will jdepehd lately o% the 
' hew GoverntneW W ^estihiir^* ’ ♦ 
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Newibrk. 


With the opening last week of our New York office we can now offer our customers 
a full service, on the spot, in New York. 

Now, when you’re in the States, on business, or pleastire, you can drop in to a 
National Westminster bank just as you would in the U.K. The manager, Mr. G. Cathles, 
will help you in any way he can. 

You’ll be able to get our help in sorting out your own money matters, or in omiduct- 
ing business in the States. 

Similarly the New York branch will be a direct source of information tm the U.S. 
market for businessmen in the U.K. 

The branch at 100 Wall Street spearheads the National Westminsta’s increasing 
(^)erations in North America and Ladn America. 

If you’d like more infumatimi, please ommct: Mr. D. M. N.^Greeusmiffi, Senior 
International Executive for die Americas, at our branch at 53Tlireadneedle Stteet^£.C.2. 
Tdephone; 01-588 6122. 





Olh^ mots SjfB our txanctm 


100 Will Si^jNcw York,N.y. io6q5.(P.O. Box St^dpnOTclcgrapWc WifrSwett New York. a23222.Tc^ephcme: 4SJ«B4Q0. 
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When the arch- 
got boycotted 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 




\ i(. 


South Africa ought to Jiave no business 
liking the Tories, ft wis .a Tory govern¬ 
ment that started the black African revo¬ 
lution ; a 1 ory prime minister who shcx)k 
white South Africans to the core witli his 
** winds of change'' speech in their own 
parliaineht ; and a ‘rtji y colonial secretary 
who dishiantled the federation, of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland so that the black north 
shifted right down to the Zambesi river 
across which a guerrilla war is now being 
fought on South Africa's doorstep. And 
there is at least one good future reason 
why South Africa might have been 
expected to prefer Mr Wilson to Mr 
Heath. Mr Heath will be the jnorc 
determined to get Britain, into the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Conmiunity—a prospect 
with .serious implications for South Africa, 
whicli markets more than a tliird of its 
exports in Britain. 

But none of this counted when the 
results came through on June iijth. It 
wa.s swamped by a great national celebra¬ 
tion at the overthrow of Harold Wilson. 
The .Afrikaans newspapers c.specially were 
ecstatic. Die ]'a(ierl^nd of Johannesburg 
ran its biggest banner headline in years 
announcing that “ Wil.son is kicked out.” 
Even Mr Vorster, usually so careful not 
to “ interfere ” in other countrie.s' affairs, 
could not contain him.self. “ Tm not at all 
>oriy Mr W’ilson is out,” he said a.s he 
returned from his European tour. 

There are, of rouf.sp^ same f)ractical 



advantages for South Africa in liaving the 
Tories liack at Westminster. Mr Headi 
is committed to lifting the arms as it 
applies to weapons for South Africa’s 
external defence, which in. Pretoria's eyes 
means that the .spirit as well as the letter 
of the Simonstown agreement will now be 
observed. And the Tories can 
to take a greater intere.st than Laboiar did‘ 
in tlic defence of the South Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans. The instability of the 
Middle East and the closure of the Suea 
canal 'have increased the importance of th? 
Cape route. Already the foreign 
mini^ter, Dr Hilgard Muller, is ready in 
London to open talks on the.se subjects. 
It is believed in London that the ^utK 
Africans may be interested in more BuCr 
caneer aircraft, the NimnxJ nuiritune 
reconnaissance plane and the Sea Dart 
ship-to-air missile. The list may extend 
to some Jaguar jets, naval helicoptet*s and 
• perhaps some frigates. . , 

But these things are not of sufRcient 
importance to South Africa to account 
for the remarkable wave (»f relief and anti^ 
cipation that has swept the country. The 
arms ))an is iticonvenient, but no more. 
South Africa has been able to buy much 
of what it needs elsewhere, and manufac* 
tures some of the rest itself At least one 
Xationali.st newspaper has already said 
that South Africa should not rush back 
to Britain for its arms shopping since there 
could be replacement problems if the 
government changes again. “ Once bitten, 
twice shy,” it added. 

The .main reason for the reaction is that 
Mr Wilson had become aiiKpciated in 
.South African minds with *be boycott 
moven^nt as a whole^-^and boycotts have 
always been the number du«f,j(ear. Almost 
the day Mr Wilson Prinie 

Minister he cut the mfe of Buccaneer 
lK)mbers to South Africa. Then came h.b 
launching of the biggest boycott move? - 
ment t^f th^iu ^ i^nctibns . against 
Rhpderia, whjjch^ SoU^.'^ Africans saw ajf 
a t^t base for agairi^ 

^ #c end bis 

' -iferrig-;'^^ ^ras.Mr. 
die 

tha,-$pringbok tJoiirJ ' vVv 

Mr Vofster is committed ^ 

/ V. ^ 



MuUer is ready and wilting 

" outward-looking policy that ainied 
at trying to reverse, the trend . tpY^ids 
isolation by canva^ing Spul^ Africals 
case abroad. Hence his recent trips to 
Malawi and Europe. For Nationalists ihe 
removal of the arcK^^bpycotter is a. 
happy event, nicely timed. A decision by 
Mr l^eath’s government lifting the arms 
boycott at an early c^te is now eagerly 
awaited. I'his will be'seen as tbe turning 
of the tide. It wijl Jie $outh Africa’s big¬ 
gest hjorale-hofjpter in .years. 

Malaysia and Singapore ; / 

Defining a present 

. . . I ,.i ...'. . 

BY OUR KUALA LUMPUR CORRESPONOBtlT 

In welcoming the Tory victory* the 
govemidetits of berth Malaysia and S^a- 
pore recognise that tho psychologioil ihif 
pact of an end to the withdrawal of British 
troops from ^uth-ea^t Asia is as impor¬ 
tant as the siae ahape of the forma-, 
tions Britain Will contjri(>dtc to the . 
five-nation force which i^aiow expected to 
remain there. . They hjw that the 'Con¬ 
tinued presence of BrituK^^^Akan ighd < 
New Zealand troops will deter trouble. 
cbe^H 4be spread facial tension and 
reihforcen»<5pts .frww Brithtn tew 
ntf^sjsa^, :|han if welre j^o BritJsli 
iipitos-^r virtually none, as Mr Denis 
. f|«aiey,,WM'ptelMa^?T^ 'd^jspou . 

Ostensibly, ihe five- 

nation force will be,tp deter external 
aggresstom. But resiewed^tmuble with 
Indonesia is regiMrded as most unlikgly* 
As the ijeceiu milij^ajty exc|ctee. 

Tccogmsed*4|ba, ' 

it were ever.to feoBt 

externally it^i«ct.ipWit|iency.j^ Mallty^ja/ 







ip;» 
liAg 
of/the 


««r - • *>■ • ‘ . * I. , 1 , m wlfc . r , , „ , „ ,>g„, , , , , 

jThe presence ol. Br^ish and Anzac troops 

Lse fheir wh forces ttictit and iribre 
flnnty irr dealing with th* gp^rnlhl 
operating along the Thai ipid SftpiWak 
borders without calling upoijA their allies 
for military help. , , 

Both the Malaysian and the Sin^pore ^ 
governments would like to seefsome British 
troops stationed in Malaysia now that iUt 
Anzac battalions 'have moved down ;to 

^ tfaitJsh bai 

but would > 

« 4 tlh a brigade < 

, Such a force could 
if the present Gurkha 
Ittained in the ar^ }. 

to Hongkong) and 
l^i^- commando, or an infa^f 
iblt, to be stationed theire*^ 
would also hQ||^' 
ikrja^htiniber of British 
tha^jiooo planned by Mr 
ch year through 
ittjflgife warfare 'School. ■' 

these circumstances ,Ak 
Jbrce would be expect^, 
run either the Tengali or the Chahgi 
air hsisch in Singapore and to provide 
some aircraft (possibly maritime recon¬ 
naissance and transport rather than strike 
squadrons'). Those most useful workhorses 
of all' in jungle conditions—helicopters— 
are wanted too. 

71 ie Royal Navy, it is hoped, will 
operate a small fleet out of Singapore, 
'headed possibly by a commando carrier 
or even occasionally an aircraft-carrier. 
These ships could make use of the former 
naval dockyard, though it will remain a 
civilian yard and will not be handed i>ack 
to the naval authorities. Further docking 
facilities neaiby might also be made avail¬ 
able. But no one wanu or expecta the 
full panoply of British bases and facilities 
pf^ dte .past tp be restored. If Britain is 
fding to stay it will lie as a partner among 
equals. 

Russia and Vietnam 

Odd men out 


TNTBRNATtONAL B£PORT 


The longer the Soviet mission hangs on in 
Pnom Penh and the further Prtnce 
Sihanouk goes in his declaratioas of love 
for North Vietnam and China, the more 
the Russians are looking the odd men out 
in Indochina. 

In the first weejks after Prihce Sihanouk 
learned, at Moscow hirport, of his over* 
throw, Russian relut^nc^ to make a dip¬ 
lomatic move obuld be ^ attributed to Rd 
understandable desire to Wa!it and see if 
the wind changed; "the Chinese, after all, 
were similarty tuiltious at first mild tecog- 
nised the Sihanduk govemm^f-hi^fie 
only when jtheir bffer^O^ 

was rejects by. 1^' new Oambddtan 
leader Lon Nol At point, with Prince 
Sihanouk extdiing Mao Tse-tung as his 
nudiber^^one Meffd, Russian hesitation 



Sihanouk loves Pham VanOong.Ooas Russia? 

seemed due to a natural disinclination to 
play second Addle. This explanation of 
Russian action—or inaction—could still 
hdid good today. But there may be more 
to it than that. 

The Chinese put it down to a world¬ 
wide pattern, of Soviet collusion with 
imperialism. This week a major People*^ 
Daily editorial declared, “There are cer¬ 
tain people who are collaborating with 
American imperialism in evil doings, 
fraternising with Japanese reactionaries 
and even maintaining dirty relations with 
Lon Nol and his like.*^ Last week the New 
China News Agency provided evidence 
for the case by quoting from a Japanese 
account of a recent speech by a Russian in 
Tokyo. According to this report in Main" 
ichi Shimbun, Mr Dmitri Petrov, a lead¬ 
ing Soviet Japanologist, had suggested to 
a Japanese audience that Russia's aims 
in Asia may be significantly diflferent not 
only from those of China and Prince 
Sihanouk but also from those of Russia's 
allies in North Vietnam. 

Mr Petrov implied that from Moscow's 
point of view China is not the only 
troublemaker in east Asia. All three 
divided countries—that is, Vietnam and 
Korea as woU. as China itself—contam 
people, be said, who are indiflferent to the 
dangers of war. It Is* therefore up to 
Russia and Japan, as industrialised 
countries with the most to lose, to take 
Concerted actioh to ease tmsions in Asia 
and prevent ariy neW wars. 

This deat; visbn of Russia as a status 
qUo ik)wer wHos^ interests are threatened 
by wars of unification cannot go down at 
all livell in Hanoi and Pyongyang. The 
Cambodian crisis has brought l^th capitals 
closer td Peking and' (b feach other. But 
sO far both have stopped well short of 
falling into Ghinele^ arms af Sihanoiik 
done. Russia |ias been a vital komtt 
for both—according to the £stest estimaiMw, 
Moscow gave Hanoi $350 million of goods 
last year, nearly twice as much as China 
gave—and it pays politically to stand 
rfii#Mly between the^ Oomtnunist 


tm BOONcntiaT 

Blit with support like the Peifrbv spe&SEPi 

■on* ' - . J 

TTie Rttisians made another move last 
week not Oilculated to improve their 
ratings with Pham Van Dong and his 
cbllt^gues in Hanoi. Mr Gromyko 
received the Indonesian foreign minister, 
Mr Adam Malik, and a report on last 
month's Jakarta conference on Cambodia. 

' Rimia^s reply appears to have been 
, acoeptobiyji^^rthadoxf :from the-^Noiftli 
Vietnaiheie'Vstandpdint. SRtwdiitt 
reji^t^ ^e id^ of holdir^ an inter- 
natioti^’ on Centboqle 1^4 

appeared equally n^afive about reviving 
the. International Control Commisnon. 
But the fact that Ihe detegatipii Wes 
received at all after the Jakarta 
conference had been so roundly denounced 
by North Vietnam must constitute another 
black mark on Russia's blackening record 
in Hanoi. 

As if to point up the contrast with the 
Russians, this week the Chinese suspended 
their ambassadorial talks with the Ameri¬ 
cans in Warsaw. They indicated in a 
brief announcement that the Americans 
were to take this as a response to the 
present situation which is very clearly 
known to both sides “—that is, Cambodia. 
But even the Chinese are not ruling out 
collusion with imperialists for ever. The 
question of resuming the talks, they said, 
would be discussed “ at an appropriate 
time/’ 

Cambodia 

What Hanoi wants 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

The Cambodian situation looks more 
complicated than ever. The impending 
American withdrawal, although regretted 
In Pnom Penh, need not affect the ovemll 
military situation since American troops 
have been concentrated in small tontier 
areas. The proposed reduction in 
Anierican air and logistic support for 
South Vietnamese operations could be 
more serious, but it is possible that the 
withdrawal will affect only ground troops. 

The South Vietnamese will have to 
bear the brunt in an emergency. Although 
the Thais bave domplaining that 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong have 
crossed the border into northern 
land, there is still no sign thkt they are 
willing to play g major role in Cambodia. 
They^ar^ tpornmij^ only, to ^sendmg a 
few thousand volahteers. There is stfil 
li^ipe doubt abpqt who will pay thii force 
land when it will Actually arrive. It wifi 
eariry less punch th^n a regi^RT Thai foM 
but the feeling in Bangle^ is that Thai* 

V , ha^ jfew troops to spare. The 
iilpi^^ Vietoong activity along the 

week may, evgjq stren^hen^^this 
feeli^. The Thais have agreed to help 
service and repair T98 planes^ of. the 
Cambodian air force, anfj jnaV also fond 
pilots. But the toitiliary aid they "have 



Supposing you don’t fancy 
smoked salmon and champagne? 


S4S 


We have a job waiting 
for this young trucker. 


Working for you 





He’ll be doing something vital: moving 
Esso Chemical products from our 
affiliates'facilities to your 
processing plants. 

It's far too critical a job to entrust 
to Just anyone. Hence the special fleet 
of trucks, tankers, and barges that 
serve the Esso Chemical worldwide 
family of chemical companies. 

And insure ideal traveling conditions 
for your order throughout Its 
Journey. < 

Add to this a global network 
of strategically placed warehouses 
and you're never far from an 
Esso Chemical source to fill your need^ 
This Includes the solvents, ^ 

hydrocarbon resins, and corrosion- 
resistant coatings our young 
friend may some day carry by 
truck, plus synthetic rubbers, 
plastics, and fibers. It also 
Includes chemical raw 
materials for adhesives, 
paints, packaging films, 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, 
detergents, fuels and lubricants. 

It’s a lot of work. 

And the people 
who do it never 

■ CSSOJ forget who they’re 
^ ^ working for. 
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mprot^means 
c^imprwwg 
atdephoneosdl 
hetm^n^rixfurs.. 

Automatic Test equipment de}m/opedbY 
is being used to test elements ^new 
eutomeuc telephone enohenges 

mdc^hcidmg€0X)smpjiikmeoustde{ivx^ 

betwemnatumshaffdKuxmdcyk^ 

BAC. prindpel contrector to Hughes Aircrett Compeny. end its European associates 
will build two end make equipment hr three of the four Intelsat tV satellites whtoh will meet tneraeaed global cerrtmunioations needs in dte IBTOs, 
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Thm m two ways in which Britfah Aircraft Corporftioh k making tailing oontri* 
butiona to the improvamant of national and intamational communieationa. Both 
provida avidanca of tha far-raaching influanoa on world tachnology of tha graat 
aaroapaca groupa lika BAG, BAC'a laadarahip axtanda acroaa tha antira apactrum 
of aaroapaca anginaarfng, from aophiatloatad aquipmant and inatrumantato apaca 
aafailitat, aubaonic and auparionic airlinara, advanoad miaalla ayatama, and high- 
parformanca military aircraft. Ovartha whola of tbia broad awaap of activity, BAC 
hai achiavad tachniohl add corpmarciat auocaaa bayond tha oapabitHiaa of any 
othar Europaan aaroapaca company. 
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Discovc^ thc Spain i>c[iin<i the ix aciiCN 
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l)i Si «)\cr tlic S[>ain bcliiiid the heac lies 




Discowr the S[)ain l>eliind the l>eailies 


A\ is-we rent c;ars 







INDHtNAinoMM, lUtnOKV , 
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CmtO’ 

icsestmtiegy 

iting k> within 15 rnSfes 
ic roat^. into Prio: 
dangero»i«;Of closed to _ 
although \ die Ci^m^iaris vtirt 
niove vital fuel sii|^plies up the 
Kompong laiit week, 
rumoars, an aitt^t Attack oh 
is siUl considhfiit unlikely in 
lugh' '’j^o^lt^'^'anrf'' mortar 



Middle Eet$t 






future 
ihders. 
the 

a^ ^%h|teni}% 



atmdd may 1^ used Ih 
in anatteqm to deoioralii^ 

It is pjncjbAlDly inaCcui'aieiJ 
capiwi'iljd'.: <iurroii^ed ' jby^ 

MpIk^shiu^ilDu^^ the lcM^-'?ieirm;'k»/the 
attelhpt to dig thehitelves in 
throu^out nbrthehi Cambodia, from 
Siem Reap province, bordering Thailand, 
down to die Vietnamese frorttier. 

Although Canobodian forces still hold 
the town of Siem Reap, jdie Vietcong have 
settled down comfordibly among the 
Angkor ruins^ and the governih^t has 
little control over most of this area. 
American bombing raids against river and 
road supply*line$ into normern Cambodia 
and Laos this week were the only effec¬ 
tive way of driking back against com^ 
munist positions there. It is mought that 
Hanoi’s minimom aim may be to try to 
drive all Qfpd^i^n forces out of this 
area and to h^riip its own puppet govern¬ 
ment at Angkor, or Siem Heap. 

Communist forces in northern Cam¬ 
bodia probably include the three divisions 
traditionally operating in South Vietnam’s 
III Corps area, together with very size-, 
able units long basS in Cambodia. Some 
North Vietnamese and possibly a few 
Pathet Lap reinforcements have arrived 
from Laos. The communists will probably 
start a recruiting* dfive among the Viet¬ 
namese fishing cbmmuhi^, ^some 30,000 
strong) around the shores of Tonle Sap. 

The communists are thinner on the 
ground in the south find fighting below 
Pnom Penh is on k sni^U^ scale. Many of 
the attacks on towiis^ as in the case of 
Kompqng Speu, are designed to create 
a sense bf insecurity and give the'illu- 
rion of sirepgth rather than to 
major tactlm gaios. The communists 
avoid contact unless they have choseh 
their ground* The frustration of fighting 
against suCh an enemy largely accounts 
for the increased debate in the Cahibodina 
nationai' assembly about the cdndu^ of 
ibb WaJ(*. 

The sissexnbiy has just Set up a v^tch- 
dog cornniittee to snpervise the cam¬ 
paign, although it originally gave General 
Lon Nol’s government full powers for sik 
tdbnths; Is likely to increA^K the 
^bveri^enty niiHtAnciy, since Ckmbodia^s 
rblirig'^men are how convihced ' that 
thert' is no anernatii^^ to tne war, Oti 
JTimrsdhV the gdvbrmheht annouiked 
liniveriSj^f hrtobil iSatbn foe military; ^ .dr 
civilian jteiVice for everyoile^J^ 
woiinbn,‘from iB to 60. ' « ' 


Ti 7 , try agHn 


For weeks the Umted Shftcs Has ^ , 
the appearance of dithering abofclt/^t 
supply of ihUjltary. aircraft to IsiieJ/T'Jow 
at fast it looks a$ if the long, hard, Ifiok 
Mr Nision’s adyise|;s Jiave peen taking at 
American policy i^dd^ £ait?%as 

been conclydjed; ";Oh iliiur^ay ^ Mr 
Rogers, the J^e^ttaiV of Sthtp, announced 
that the UnitM. States was takipg a 
“major political inidative*’ to try tp get 
Israel and thp Arabs to agree. He gave ly? 
deta'ils of the new proposals, but he made 
it pretty clear that the Israelis are gettii^ 
aid while tl^ are being disciiss^ The 
ideas have oeeh. laid before President 
Nasser and King .Hussein but there is no 
sign yet that^. they have giveh, ,,any 
.indication of their teiponse. V ^ 

. It was. being said in the Middle Bast 
this week that the American pro¬ 
posals are based on four main planks; 
a cease-fire, the preatipn of a demilitarise 
zone on either side ot the Suez, canal, 
the unequivocal acceptance by both sides 
of the Security. Council r^lutioh of 
November, 1967, and the resuir^ttion by 
Dr Jarring of his contacts With bptn 
sides. Tliese are less detailed than ,the 
ideas put foiward by Mr Rogers 
last December, which fell on stpny grouted 
in Cairo, and .were totA’lly; , 

Israel, but they may 
in Arab eyes,, American and Rumati 
views appear to be drawing closer, 

On June 14th President Nasser, in^ah 
American television interview, reaffirmed 
Egypt’s readiness to negotiate a package 
peace agreement with Isra^ through the 
United Nations, on the lines of tfie 
Security Council rewlution. He o^ezed 
a cease-fire .for a limited and ,spaced 
period, during which the negotiations 
could take place, once Israel, agreed to 





pM oe ? 


die principle; of,. , fepip 

ooeupied naysv; m ; an 

unlimited ceaaednre* if thayti/jt 
been suggested, die 

forf;Prmid|pt‘,N^r,,tp 
makd, b0t damzlitarUt^; 
be ^ghar, . ■ 

^V-AltcRlpit! -hoiisful straw in die.'"Vi^nd ia 
die aoetiihe OT any commumqu^j:. diter 
this week’s Arab , summit inceiing ,j 4 t 
Tripoli, ft Arah soinrcei^kl 

Amman are to/i^lpt^ieved, and dti this 
occasion they are, the Uiu^ed 

States < Jet Jordanian. iM 

Israeli governmjnts faMWot proposals 
attheendoll^ 
wedt in the haxda. 
and King Huswki 
Tripoli with the lJbyan|..Syri 
hem. of itnAei-it-haa'i^^ 

' that >me -. Aiab leader^.- 
immediate action /against j^d^ioan 
interests in the; Mmdie Easts should 
Pr^ddent Nbioa agree to sell any more 
airaaft to Iseaii; Instead there was 

sileiioe, V. 

lu's 

reported that iKe ^Arab>^leaders' agreed 
on a unified plan qf aetkin. against Israel, 
based on the ^liciple ihat the occupied 
lands eould omy.^ regained^^ fighting 
But this be taked;^ mean thart 

either Presideizt.NasiMMr orbing Hussein ' 
has* . reCfoatod from ^eitpressed 

readiness to negotiate a peaceful settle¬ 
ment. Anolher outec^ of;^lhe Tripoli 
meeting was the decision p up a Io¬ 
nian committee to; mediate between the 
Palestinian Jordanian 

setbrity forces^ Itfid Iraq will 

be repreliented oh ^^ Wiikh ^ves gimuids 
for h<^ that their shqilRaa|hist fegisnes 
may cease atMqHiiiig^ to* undermine 
King ^Husseim'’ '■ ■ > 

But what at^t ,{Sh|^ MAere the poi*- 
(eiits are leiis favhurabte. On Monday 
Golda Mair, addressing delegates ; to 
the World (Council of Synagogues, mdsf 
of them American^ was again in a tougK 
fighting mood. Irl her speech;6ti May 26th, 
when^ she said that Mr thle foreign 
minister, fiad told pjr Jafring that Israe) 
accepted the Security Council reiolutioin, 
she spoke of negotiations with Israel's 
neighbours arid dm not specify that they 
h^ to be ;^rect, TCh was * takeq as a 
possible,cohce^icihi but.such hopes have 
how iMh desbAd. Mrs Meir hai made it 
plaiq' m'her latesit * utterance that het 

? o^ihineht^s attitude t has: iu>t dikngU. 
t Wants direct negotiations. 

)M,S>ie also mject^ Present Nasser!^ 
4i#tr 0/ a ceas^re ,for limited pened 
D, A device fijt.piif^ing ta %ht Umeil 
ntytter than he/ if flow, .A$ Mr* Meir.oef- 
taiflly linpw of .tha,.lat«ti; Ani«nean,pro<* 
it dpM ii0t.«eem 
i«eciv«d in 

birael ihAii: fliele dMiie .t>ut..f<>rwaiBdsjit> 
rljeipst^ierr. .r- :! 

' -Mft detp^ tklf appar^ iptransi^ence, 
It-dHhuld impwtible for Mn 'Meir / 

I'm '''reiifftrtd'’'%lr‘;|eoum»y's 'att^unee of, 
the Serurity CMnc#^ retoliition il> Irilr' 




iNtEHNATIONAL REt»ORT 


Sban don^ §6. ' 

Tfetk coul ^^¥By ftxr a^se^fir^ 
ttM; front. Thr lificaelir and itia 
means enough to spot 
iny Egyptian attempts to use &e pause 
in oombing to build lif i^ces albpg 
the front or to construct miiisile sites. If«i 
a cease-fire can be agreed ^ Dr Jarring 
would stand a chance of breaking down 
the wall of mistrust that has steadily been 
built up between the two sides. 
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The Baath is boss 

FnOfi/f A CORRESPONDENT 

To haveJured Syria’s Presid^t Atassi to 
the Arab summit conference was some¬ 
thing of a dipbmatic triumph for his 
Libyan host* Colonel Qaddacft. Syria, the 
go-it-alone country, has usually disdained 
such talks. The other Arab leaders are 
now hoping that the Syrians will at last 
go along, with ;them a little way—for 
instance, on the sabotage done soiiie 
weeks a^^ in the Syrian section, to the 
Trans-Arab Pipeline that runs through 
Jordan and Syria from the Saudi 
Arabian oHSelds to the t^biRnese coast. 

The delegates at Tripoli wete jodted 
by a Saudi warning that Syria’s refusal 
to'kt the pipeline mended might lead 
to tl^ cuttmg off of Saudi subsidies (£50 
million annually) to Egypt and Jordan. 
The Saudis said they might scrap the 
pipeline and put their oil exports instead 
through their own Red Sea port, Ras 
Tannura. Not only the subsidies are at 
risk but also Jordan's and Lebanon's 
transit revenues. And Syria’s of course. 

The Syrians arc believed to have held 
out against the repair of the pipeline as 
a politically logical ariti-American exer¬ 
cise—and to push other Arab countries 
into boycotting American oil companies 
too. Alternatively they may hope to drive 
a hard bargain for bi^r transit royalties. 
The Arab leaders in Tripoli tried to pre¬ 
vail on President Atassi to go hard for 
the money and save his political logic 
for brighter times. 

Syria’s extremist policies, which have 
weaaeiwd and confused the Arabs and 
accordingly strengthened Israel, seem 
incredible, elsewhere. But inside Syria 
tbew are not much questioned. Refusal to 
accept, the 1967 Security Council resolu¬ 
tion, support for the Palestinian aim of a 
new multitacial state replacing Israel, 
active hostility to neighbours who are 
ready to be more' flexible—^all this seems 
natural in a oduhtry where the Arab 
cpmniatidcd probably enjoy greater popu¬ 
lar support than anywhere else. 

Indoctrination in the schools is ii^rive, 
and Syrians and Pal^inians have strong 
family ties, fbr yi^q^ the 

commander |ri>up ajfHlia^ to th^ &ath 
party, am p^edofl^bianriy ;Syriam TTwir > 
riunibeis^ how mat all Baatb 

■par4yr'mes(^ ,are compelled .to spend 
Va dionth Wim thtSberrillas: 


Tile Baath is firmly ap Tlie 

middle class has little rn^ence; nor has 
the conservative religious qppotitidn.. The 
communist paarty has been split since the 
recent statement by Khalid Bakdash, its 
leader, that he supports the Russian 
rolution for peace in the Middle East, 
including the final recognition of Israel. 
This week came reports of "communists 
being arrested by the score. Students 
wanting to study abroad must prove their 
political orthodoxy. Control of the tea¬ 
chers’ and the peasants’ unions is absolute. 

The Baath is not disliked by the 
peasants, who have profited from its land 
reform. If some of this reform is vague, 
that may be no bad thing. Co-operatives 
in which farmers arc grouped range from 
associations sharing a tractor or water 
resources to private concerns set up by 
former landlords to help their farm¬ 
workers. The technical assistance the 
State is supposed to supply often does not 
materialise, and there are not enough 
trained technicians to create outstanding 
new projects. Yet the government was 
right to concentrate so much on agricul¬ 
ture : 65 per cent of the people work 
on farms. 

City life is not so happy. In Aleppo 
cloth manufocturers who were nationalised 
five years ago still await compensation. 
Those who have retained their businesis 
deliberately limit activity, since - if their 
capital rises above 500,000 Syrian pounds 
(about £50,000) their business is 
' automatically nationalised. I'here are 
many complaints about the quality of 
industrial products. Even agricultural out¬ 
put has not increased. 

. The only real weakness in the Baathist 
set-up is the silent struggle that goes on 
between the two strong men of the party 
—the minister of defence, Colonel Hafez 
el-Asad, and the organiser of Saiqa, 
Colonel Salah Jedid. Neither, however, 
yet seems prepared to challenge the 
other. Both concentrate, with President 
Atassi’s blessing, on building up their 
respective armies, the regular and the 
irregular. Keen competition between them 
means that both soldiers and cornitifi^os 
are strikingly well armed and well 
turned out. Syria,' in effect, !is a 
thoroughly military country. >iVhat it is 
going to do with all its, soMiers and 
armejur, apart f^pm difeinlding the 
Baath, was a q^tton in search of an 
answer at the Tripoli conference. 

Cmhd^va^ 

The ek*|nT>ba§^ed<?r 

Ato only four iiiibnths .iii- Ankara, Mr 
hens sacked'aa^^inechosbvak 
amba^sadbr to Turkey. ^TKis'anibutice- 
nienf WiaU made on Wednesdays juat b;^^ 
a meetiji^ of fbe central committee was 
due. to be iconvened. This meeting wfll 
pr^bly confirm hrs cxpiilsion from the 
paityC. ltUl widely bdieved 
that the party presidium decided » expel 



Th0 party doesn't want his Mnan face 


him shortly after he returned from 
Ankara at the l)eginmiig of this month, 
ostensibly on a visit to his sick mother. 
It is reported that four members of the 
presidium—-President Svoboda, Mr Husak, 
Mr Peter Golotka and Evzen Erban— 
opposed, his expulsion bui wero overruled 
by the majority. 

Czechoslovakia’s present leaders liave 
preferred to get rid of Mr Dubcek gradu¬ 
ally. He remained an unhappy first party 
secretary until April, 1969, when he was 
replacea by Gustav Husak. In September 
he lost his seat on the party presidium 
and was dropped as rhairntan of the 
federal assembly. In January, 1970, he 
“ resigned ” from the central committee 
—shortly !)efore he was exiled as ambas¬ 
sador to Ankara, where he and his wife 
were assiduously assi.ftcd in their diplo¬ 
matic duties by members of the Soviet 
embassy. In March Rude Pravo revealed 
that he had been suspended from mem¬ 
bership of the party, and in April he 
lost his seat in the federal assembly, 

It is doubtful whether Mr Dubcek, 
even if it had been possible, would have 
adopted the extreme measure taken this 
week by Mr Arrfton Vasck, Czech 
ambassador in Copcishagen, Who, when 
recalled to Prague, asked for political 
asylum in Denmark. A residual belief 
in the ultimate wisdom of the party plus 
a desire (expressed in coh^rsatrions in 
Ankara) ’’not to complicate; foe situa¬ 
tion of niy government arid country ” 
bade Mr Dubcek return quie^y to Prague 
to learn the worst. . , ^ ' 

Thousands of those who faithfully 
suj^rted Mr Ilubcek’s rriiorm moye- 
ment have, in the purges of recent 
months, lost bolb their jobs and their 
party cards, and the controlled mass 
rOiedia have never let up on, their attacks 
/On Dubj^k as the prptoiype “right^wfo^ 
opportunist.^' His closest collaborator^ the 
former prime minister Oldrich, p^k, 
iyas fipaDy dropped from foe gwerriipent 
^ minister of technology this istnd 
ibis 4Ay.s w?fo the jicirty must h® 

hufubfoed/ / ' , • 

The hard-liners—the federal prime 
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Internaticmal Computemcan Jb 0 lp 
himwithastoftwarepad^ecdled^.^ , 
PROPER: Profit SiinuljMi<^ Plaiuti^g 
and Evaluation of Risk. ; '* " 

Aftsong other things^ PROSPER 
ahptirM finally quash a pdpuliu:, viefw of 
theEminj^al Director: ^ Ahonimable 
No^nah, whoto profeasiodd cttiitioii ^ ' 
stifles the ambitions and cattfiiUy laid 
|dans of operating managers. 

; Byprovidij^^^d^ 


construction of financial models^ 
PROSPER brings the management 
committee together asa teanii Modeb 
may beconstriicUd to calculate 
capital expenditure costs and,^ 
income cash fiowa for v^loMS 
projects. Or to analyse the individual 
q^ant^tie^B for each proj^t togiye the 
agyiregate cash flow: , , 

Mbseqv^ntiy* pRdSP^itould ’ 
cf^ul^ the profitability and aieisociated ^ 


Ssioddcttiitioii ^ ^ / 

ui carefully laid 

^ers.^^^ whi^'hot 


business economists — and they 
can be manipulated or modified by line 
managers. , 

PROPER offers a fairer, safer 
method pf j^iniving at a decinon — 
or for ch^ging^your mind. Quite apart 
from pl^ryi^ the financial directorb 
gbpd^ittc: After all, prosper is a 
unique facility for profit planning. 

full details get in touch with 
lain Orutnmohd, Internadonal 

Computers Limited, 
|R 9 i 9 V Stading Bridge House, 
;JReading Bridge 

, Approach, Reading 

I I RGi 8PN. Or telephone 

0734-581258. 
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INTSIOMTIONAL RBi>ORT 


miniitery i.\ilx»jnir Strougal, foremoft 
BDRlong .th(^[iw^^d would mA%e a total 
scapegoat 6£ Mr DUbcek now find them¬ 
selves in a dilemma* Thetr desire to stage 
a political trial, rather than condemn 
him to obscurity, must be tempered by 
the knowledge that such a move would 
once again stir up all the latent nation¬ 
wide sympathy for Mr Dubcek which 
remainji very close to the surface. And 
he has already demonstrated that he has 
no intention of making a total recantation 
of his beliefs—except under extreme 
ditress'. 

Germany 

Plugging the leaks 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

The image of faith, hope, and unity 
posed by the Free Democrats at their 
party congress in Bonn this week con¬ 
vinced only the innocents. Herr Willy 
Brandt is not an innocent. He knows that 
to keep his majority of 12 in the Bundes¬ 
tag he must continue to rely on the 30 
deputies of a party still crippled by dis¬ 
sension. At the very moment when the 
chancellor was amiably entertaining the 
first communist prime minister ever to 
visit Bonn—Mr Ion Maurer of Rumania 
—his foreign minister, Walter Scheel, was 
engaged in defending tlie coalition's Ort- 
politik against “ patriotic ” objections from 
his party’s “ national liberal ” right wing. 

In the same eager breath Herr Scheel 
rejected the young left-wingers’ call for 
immediate and unqualified recognition of 
the Democratic Republic and the Oder- 
.\eisse boundary. (He persuaded tihem 
in the end to withdraw their motion for 
the time being.) It was a defiant per¬ 
formance, and he was re-elected chair- 
jiian of the party by 21)8 votes to 64. 
Herr Erich Meqde, the former chairman 
and vMce-chancellor, around whom right- 
wing discontent wilih Herr Spheel mainly 
concentrates, did nOt stand again for the 


idR, for 

joAim ^ .f^y boat.." 

Ufiha.pplly fev the Freife 
mcklng; boat is also leajc1%|^ 
Bumleat^ election of 1961 
Demo^tt won- 67 seats 
cent pf the jattu. In 1965 they wexte^dblilte 
to 49 with 9.5 per cent 
Tlieif in M 969 down again to 3^' 
with ^ wt. In the thrcdfM^^tkl 
electMN dti Jiiite . they id win 

hopum' Sakdfiy '4iid and ; 

just l»ck in North Rhixie-W^- 

phalia. ri]My had failed to be eeturn^ 
to the^' »v$rian parlianient already "in 
1966;) Ujaftfee the British LibemJ 
though, they are someydiat protdcttSvt^ 
the laws cl proportional represcfitatiOh* 

IF^rr Seneel paused Ihe delegate! .a 
thorough analysis than there had 
yet been time to make of the causes of 
decline, and urged a i^dOuhltng Of eifoit 
to prove that the parfy wa! Indispensable 
in a world threatened in so many ways 
by erosion of personal freedom. However, 
it is not only the right wing but also 
some of the centre that holds HCrr Scheel 
substantially responsible for the party’s 
recent losses. The right blames him for 
alienating many former supporters by 
leading the party too far leftwards ever 
since having helped to bring about the 
election, of President Heinemann 15 
months ago. Critics in the centre conrider 
that Herr Scheel has not asserted himself 
sufficiently as foreign minister ; that the 
chancelldr has stolen the limelight with 
dangerously extravagant gestures that 
Herr Scheel should have been seen to curli. 
Their txian for the chairmanship, had he 
been willing to stand, was Herr Hans* 
Dietrich Genscher, the minister of the 
interior in Herr Brandt’s cabinet, who has 
a reputation as something of a brake on 
impetuous Social Democrat wheels. 

But, along with the majority, Herr 
Genscher appreciates that the party can¬ 
not afford now to aggravate its unqatter- 
ing name for chopping and changing .for 



3 » 

die sakeHof keeping a share of* power, 
.foich and ^his fri^s-cannot 

leridudy,of 
trying to form, a small Nattonal LUwml 
party of their own, .‘as di^y have talked 
of domg, ;,^en the congi^sa, ei^ed on 
(Wedheaday it was not death ho# many 
^ ^ their poHtkd: in 

joibilnS Christian Democtits. and 
helping, diein tty to overthrow !he present 
coalition in ther autumn. But it , was on 
xecQiri; Jliat llerr Mende had over too 
tn^paahisera :in the congress alone,« 

' l^or the majority^ bent on preserving 
an appearance, of solidarity,, one question 
remained unanswered should the Free 
Democrats be the bxakd. or the motor 
of Herr Brandt’s coalitjotn ?.A bit of both 
functions, it was agreed, would be the 
best arrangeOMtnt, in domed^C /as in 
foreign policy. But just how, where and 
when were still in dispute and left finally 
to committee.^ and the next congress to 
try to settle.' 

Spain ___ 

France, 1 
America, 0 


By nto coincidence the French defence 
minister, M. Michel I)ebr^, chose Sunday 
to go to Madrid to sign an agreeinent on 
military co-operation between France afid 
Spain. Mr Melvin Laird, the American 
defence secretary, on the last day of his 
official visit to Spain; was about to leave 
enipty-handed. He,' like the American 
secretary of state, Mr Willianr Rogers, 
who had been in. Madrid three ^ weeks 
earlier, had failed to conclude the negotia¬ 
tions on the retention of the Anierican 
air and sea bases in Spkjn*, 

M. Debre and the Spanish. foreign 
minister, Sr Lopez Bravo, ran into no such 
difficulties. The agreei;nent, which is to 
run for five years, coyejFs iHe exchange 
of facilities for each ebuntry’s armed 
services, joint meetings bf the chiefs of 
.staff, joint manoeuvres, and the joint 
production of. weapons. Although the 
details have nbtl:^en released it is expected 
that the agreement will lead to the 
assembly, in Spain of the French'AMX 
tank and (he manufacture of certain 
MjirajM aircraft parts. 

Tpls new pact, which in some respects 
inerely formalises existing arrangepients 
for; Jplnt weapons production programmes, 
.was foreshadowed, last February^ when 
Br X^pez Bravo went to Paris to conclude 
tkip^purc^ase of 30 Mirage 3 aircraft. It 
in line with the agreement on 
Jtecbhical co-operation between Spaih ai^ 
west Cermany which was, reached in 
Apfil. The Spanish..gbve.rnmeht is in fact 
giving body to. its de^red policy bf 
'drawmg clp^r to Europe. On the French 
s^d^ the ajemment h another boost to 
French irmuence in the Mediterranean. 
More than that|4t is a boost to the policy 
, favoured P 5 si^^dent de Gaulle—>yho 
h!d ju^ ptfiB to see GeneraJ;; Franch Ipn 
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a private viftit*—of drawing Spain into 
the “ Europe of states/* Here - at lea»t 
President Pompidou has ^pfpnitted M. 
Debre; the general’s faithful' follower, to 
continue the generars policies^ 

Although Mr Laird left S|»ai|l minting 
optimistic noises about tlie ounces m 
reaching agreement on the Ameridin bases, 
there are no signs that the Spaniards are 
lowering thoir demands. They know that 
since the United States has lost the 
Wheelus air base in Libya the retention of 
bases at Torrejon and Saragossa ' ^ 
become that much more important, and 
that Che submarine base at Rota is now 
considered essential to combat increased 
Soviet naval activity. 

The Spaniards seem 'to have been insist¬ 
ing on a firm American commitment to 
come to Spain’s assistance an the event of 
an attack, or, if sudh a coinmitment were 
impossible, on a massive military aid pro¬ 
gramme. Either course would cause 
political difficulties for Mr Nixon. Instead 
Mr Rogers and Mr Laird were offering 
financial aid for non-military projects such 
as education. 

France 


J-J S“S 



The ebullient and barnstorming M. Jean- 
Jac^ueai Servan-Schreiber was conhdent 
this week of winning the run-off in the 
by«election at Nancy, in eastern France, 
on June 28th, Having (taken over 45 per 
cent of the vote cast last Sunday, against 
five other candidates, he looked set to 
give the gau'llists a sharp reminder that, 
despite their overwhelming majority in 
the national assembly, they cannot have 
things always their own way. 

There has 'been more -than a touch of 
irony in the Nancy episode. The incum¬ 
bent gaullist deputy resigned angrily as 
a protest against the French government’s 
decision to build the Pans-Strasbourg 
autoroute through Metz rather than 
through Nancy. Having announced that 
he would stand again as an independent, 
he confidently expected to be returned. 
He had not, however reckoned with M. 
Servan-Schreiber, who, having founded 
Utexpresi, written Le Difi Amiricain, 
revived the moribund Radical party and 
brought Mikis Theodorakis out of Greece, 
was. looking around for further oppor¬ 
tunities to make the national heacUines. 

Thou|^ he had no connections what¬ 
ever with Lorraine, M. Servan-Schreiber 
received the support of the mayor of 
Nancy, and of the biggest local news¬ 
paper, VEst Ripublicain, The gaullist 
conveniently forgot thait he was standing 
as an independent, and wdcomed various 
gaullist ministers came to support 
him. .This reflect^ on their reluctant 
prot^g^, and manifestly inyblktated the 
reasons for which he hkd rq^ed in the 
first {dace. , 

In the event, the gaullist’jl share pf roe ^ 
vote dropf^ from thp, 48 per cbnf! 
igdS to s 6 per cent. The cOmmuhist 
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candidate, who came third, took 19 per 
cent, 2 per cent more than in 1968. 
Personality, not party, had {lersuaded 
thousands of non-communists that an 
acceptable alternative to gaullism was at 
hand. 

The government, however, will not be 
the only loser on Sunday. In October, 
1968, when the former foreign minister, 
M. 'Gouve de Murville, stood in the Paris 
subuib of Yvelines against the radical 
left-wing leader of the PSU^ M. Michel 
Rocard, the Communist party supported 
the latter and enabled him to win. Last 
week in the twelfth arrondisscment of 
Paris there was another direct confronta¬ 
tion between government and communist 
candidates. M. Servan-Schreiber has pro¬ 
vided a new non-communist alternative: 
and the Communist party will not 
welcome it any more than the gaullist. 

Ireland 

Lynch at bay 

. . ' M l . .. III. . . , 

After the stormy ipeeting on Tuesday 
when Mr Kevin Jbland re^gntd from 
the ruling Fiahna Fail p£irty, jme f^litical 
sHtivation in Dublin appeared,, more coti* 
fused than ever. That there^ is now an 
o{>en ffdh within Fianna Fail cannot be 
doubteai although Mr Lynch, the prime 
minister, nill has the support of ^ large 
majority of the {larliamenfUry ^rty. 

Mr &>]and wak a former minister of' 
local gpvemmeint. He had res^ned frbiii^ ; 
the c^iitot after mt prime minister had 
sapked two other cabinet colleagueiL ,iMr' 
Haughi^, the minister, ■ 

Blaiw^t agricuHufe^j'wt^ 

susp^^ of. ihvolvemem in 
Also in the dlscuMion bn iTtias? 

db^^^sMr Ryan, an ih^por^t 

and Fiamia'.t'ifii^' 

' who'had recbsSuiiended a fbrtmila^ 

on dte peaceful reunification of^rekihd' 


which broadfly supported the prime 
minister, buit which did not endear him 
to the hotheads inside the Fianna Fail 
national executive who« feel they now 
have their prime ministerial .stag at bay. 
And on Wednesday Mr Boland’s father, 
steeped in the revolutionary traditions of 
hia {Njirty and itching for a fight, resigned 
from the party behind his son. 

Mr Lynch’s weakness may yet prove 
. his etretigth. His weakness in the eyes 
cd felbw Fianna Fail members is that 
neither he nor his family were among the 
chosen few who refu.sed to recognise' the 
border. His strength is that, like Pope 
John XXIII, he was chosen as a sto{>- 
gap but continues to . ;$how a mind of 
his own.. Ceitainly he may be henceforth 
relying on the' tacit co-operation of fhe 
principal opposition party, Fine Gael, to 
maintain the numerical superiority of the 
moderate.s in the Dail. He will not be 
inclined to call a general election, at 
least until after the trial of his two 
former cabinet colleagues and three 
others on charges connected with the 
illegal import of arms. The trial is due 
to start on July 2nd. 

Another card in Mr Lynch’s pack is 
that his main opponents have played 
their hand and must now rely on the 
basic ins^tincts of their friends in the 
constituencies to intimidate their oppon¬ 
ents. He could—but probably will not— 
form a temporary coalition witli Mr 
Liam Cosgrave’s Fine Gael in the hope 
that the heat will have died down sat 
the end of the summer. A general election 
at this point would only play irtto the 
hands of his opponents, by taking the 
bitterness inside the Fianna Fail executive 
to the country at large. Mr Lynch may 
therefore decide to dig in his toes. 

Nigeria 

Relieving 
the Red Cross 

FROM OUR LAGOS CORRESPONDENT 

Next ^Wednesday the Nigerii^ ,Oross 
Will hand over control of relief ^^k'tibns 
to lo^l rdiabifitation commissiom. Rut 
a week bef^ij the pxx>posed transfer ^e 
foreign-bas^ agencies ^ping the bulk of 
the woi^. were stiU the 

futurom-ifheiriactirvitieii. ■ 

. Mass l^ing. endp$ 
ago, pnly 

' ':;have' 

;-idutation is'gprieraHy satisfatteWy^V^bmgh 
mie Ibos pttkn that malnutiTOan and 
' . suffi^ng viape .. acute in diAv^moter 
' claim thsd ,tlte 

^ 'opeiati^’^ Itti 

. » 

to' 5^’ the 

' "jiitviou* \\Mk's Sgurt ^ ‘aagi ^ 




new Euroddlar idea?At a time likelhis?’’ 


As luck would have it, we seem to have 
launched our floating rate Eurobond at a 
most depressing time. 

Which in many ways may be exactly the 
right time to launch an idea like this. 

If it takes off now, while the market’s 
down in the dumps, imagine how it’ll go 
when the market’s back to its old self again. 

‘A ray of hope’ was how the Times des¬ 
cribed the idea. (On the day that the Euro¬ 
bond to am .. . 

pon^ 

rate issue was oversubscribed by nearly 
,$100m. - 

A fair ihciaaure of its appeal. 


Not that we invented'itipurely and simply 
with a failing market in mind. 

Months ago, at our merchant bank sub¬ 
sidiary (Bankers l^ust International) we 
weighed up all the,shortcomings ofthe fixed 
rate bond. And decided there was nothing 
wrong that a little ingenuity cojuldft't put 
right. r 

In a moment of inspiration, we hit on 
the floating rate note. Which is adjusted 
every aix tponths in line with London inter* ' 
battkliiteirest rales. ; , .. 

At the best of Umcsl it makes the lEuro-^ 
bond a more attractive albround propbsi^ 
tioni 

At worst, the flexible co|tp<:^; 


there’ll still b© buy^rifor the bonds, 

It*s an idee t|i^t"s epical of the way we 
think and work. 

, IftbereVst^ter way to dosomething,, 
wetry tbbeamngthe^ toflfid 
it’^ in tneitiiiaiit banking or comineitipl ' 
bnhkidg. r'"' ' r . ^ \ 

, .Telk^to JOiimitriide^G 
Dane atlbankers tlnrat thteriMidbnaI,(T^ 
01^ 7131,) Or b Ken Fneicot hde at: 
9alS(b^T^ 

; At;atitiialikpthis,af^^p^ 
lb 'the db^or 

- ', ‘‘/I'.'' i . 

Bankers Trust H 






















see on 


television. 


It’s easy to get art unbalanced picture 
of Northern Ireland. ^ 

When a country is in the news as we 
are at present, thats bound to happen. 

Bttasyoukho^,lsofated incidents, 
seen out of context, can look larger than 
life. 

And for an expanding business, 
there’s a lot to be said for seeing what 
life really is like in Northern Ireland. 

As a country, separate from the 
mainland, with an independent 
government, we’re in a position to give 
your business a very bis boost. 

For example, we offer the highest 
financial grants to industry in the United 
Kingdom. 

And the lowest factory rents. 

Overall m have eataolts.hed the United 
Kingdom!s fastest growing fate of 
productiviW.! i 

So it should come as no surprise that 
the most intensive and extensive training 


programme in the United Kingdom is also 
right here in Northern Ireland. 

The vast majority of people in training 
are ypung people. All they want is work. But 
because a training programme doesn't 
make for much of a Tv programme, that 
too is something you’ll have to see for 
yourself. 

Of course, we know if you go by what 
you see on the news, you won’t consider 
coming here. 

But did you get where you are today 
by watching television? 


lojokat Northern Irela^ 


Industrial Development Unit, Northern Ireland MInfstryof Commerce 
11 Berkeley Street, LondQn. W.l^ JehipHooe 01-493 0601/6 

J. P. B. British IncJustrlarDevftoment Office 
. ,;i60]£iist58hh.$trett. New York, 
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Owerri hospital the increase was from 
BOO to 280 cases, and in Onitsha from 34 
to 118. During the same week more than 
41,000 outpatients attended the Owerri 
clinics, compared with the previous week's 
figure of 12,000. Relief workers elsewhere 
either described the situation as 
“ satisfactory ” or gave no figures* 

The Nigerian Red Gross, acting as 
co-ordinating bocly, has been concen¬ 
trating on distributing drugs and equip¬ 
ment to the relief agencies, and Ijas been 
paying the salaries of local staffs. The 
state rehabilitation commissions will now 
take charge of the funds and supplies 
formerly at the disposal of the Red Cross; 
but the voluntary, agencies are uncertain 
about their future. 

They hope to continue their work for 
another three months or so, giving 
priority to the emergency relief pro¬ 
gramme until the crops are ready for 
liarvesting and the sick can look after 
themselves. But by the end of this month 
the Red Gross will have exhausted all its 
stocks ; relief teaiu-s will therefore be 
dependent on their own limited ."Itores 
and on the decisions of the local 
rehabilitation commis.sions. It is feared 
that the handover next week will lead to 
a further decline in efficiency, which may 
be aggravated if the states—and par¬ 
ticularly the East Central state—cannot 
pay salaries sufficiently high to keep the 
services of skilled personnel. 

Argentina 

Musical chairs 


Argentina's palace revolution may have 
amounted to notliing more than a game 
(»f musical chairs. The new president, 
(General Roberto Levingston, is a career 
soldier with little political experience who 
was chosen to serve as a mere front man 
for the service thiefs. There are already 
signs that lie secs hiiiiself in a bigger role. 
But the junta tfiat toppled General 
Ongama has made it (’'lear that any new 
legi.slation will need its approval, and 
(Jcneral Lanusse is likely to remain the 
country's kingmaker for a long time to 
('ome. 

Most members of the new cabinet have 
participated in the liberal governments of 
General Aramburu or President Frondizi. 
Most have strong personal links w 5 th 
either Britain or America, as foreign in¬ 
vestors will be quick to appreciate. 
General Eduardo McLoughlin, the new 
interior minister, was a popular. ambas¬ 
sador to London, and Sr AWo Ferrer and 
Sr De Pablo Pardo, the men who will 
run the economy, both spent many years 
in the United States. Most of the soldiers 
and technocrats in the new cabinet also 
share ex-President Ongania’s conviction 
that it is too early to relax the wa^e 
freeze and his system of ti^t economic, 
controls. 

Nobody ^leems in a hurry to restbre con¬ 
stitutional rule, despite the early de<fca» 
tions.' Prei^ident Levingstoa’s: ;34-|>aige 


white paper, published over the weekend, 
does not mention future elections, al¬ 
though it pledges an eventual return to 
democracy. Argentina’s coup put an end 
to President C)ngania’s personal domin¬ 
ance. But there is no sign that there will 
be any break with his policies. 

Ecuador 

. 

Velasc6 rfd^s agaih 

—.—- -- --—-- - -- - . 

President Velasco Ibarra was never a 
subtle politician, and in the face of a 
domestic crisis he chose the strong man’s 
way out. On Monday he suspended the 
constitution, dissolved parliament and 
took over the banks. He has made,.him¬ 
self dictatoFof Ecuador, but his s^at inay 
be shakier than he imagines He is count¬ 
ing on arrnv support, hut last time he 
tried to set himself up as dictator, in 1934, 
the generals threw him out. They threw 
him out again in ,1961. They may not 
be feeling any friendlier thi.s time. 

President Velasc<j is Ecuador's political 
jumping-jack. He has been in and out 
of the presidential palace four tjmes 
before, and it looks as if he wants to pro¬ 
long his fifth tenanev until he dies; At 77, 
he is not as frail as he looks. He can still 
hold crowds spelllK)und with his violent 
(uatory. Before the 1968 election he went 
about saying, “ Give me a balcony, and 
I will win the presidency.” He was as 
good as hi.s word. 

He is the model of a Latin American 
caudillo, a man in the stvJe of Colombia's 
Rojas or Argentina’s Peron, who.se popu¬ 
lar apfreal has always been personal 
rather than programmatic. It is easier 
to say what he is against than what he 
stands for. He is against the oligarchy— 
the great landowners of the sierra and 
the broker-prince.s of (iuayaquil who still 
run Ecuador’s economy in baronial style, 
fighting off land reforms and new tax 
schemes. He is equally against student 
radicals and the revolutionary left. 
Although he formed a coalition with the 
Liberal party two years ago, he distrusts 
middle-class moderates and is inclined to 
view the whole constitutional process as 
an obstacle to useful legislation and parlia¬ 
ment as a playground for vested intere.sts. 

He has been fighting a running battle 
with all these elements—congress, the 
students, the Liberal party, the chamber 
of commerce, and the landed gentry— 
since he returned to power in 196B. It 
has been their mutual antipathy rather 
than his own acumen that, has enabled < 
him to survive. Two recent events forced 
a showdown. The first was la.st Saturday’s 
mammoth protest march, led by the 
, rectqr ;of^ the Central University. The . 
second, was the supreme court dcicision 
that the president’s new tax^ proposals' 
were ^ ^nconstitutiohal, ^ 

' . Tn^ .prpt^t rally was the climax tq a 
mpnjfe of kreet fighting between soldiers 
i^njd itudent, radicals. The, iminediatc pre- 

fer ihe bombihji W a %&eni ^ 


print-.shop. The students’ federation 
threatened to wage guerrilla war in the 
cities, and some leading moderates 
expressed their disgust with army bruta¬ 
lity. Ihc Liberal vice-president, Sr 
Zavala Basquerizo, may even have 
decided to make this his excuse for a 
k^ng-awaited attempt to replace President 
Velasco. At any rate, the president saw 
hmisglf threatened by palace intrigue as 
wal ka viitudent violence. Sr Zavala has 
b^n driven into hiding. 

'^ 3 ut Ecuador’s financial crisis is more 
ominous than its urban disorders. Presi¬ 
dent Velasco ha.s forecast a record budget 
deficit, ahd hai(,fair^ti try^g tp pefiuade 
congress to ^nctlo^ spenclingc^an^ n^w 
taxation. Whefn pkrliarb^l adjourned 
early in May, had .still got nowhere. 
His solution was to ksue four sweeping 
cmeigency decrees while congress was in 
recess. He swept away hallowed tax 
e.xcmptions, clamped a capital gains tax 
on property, and imposed a variety of 
new consumer taxes. I'hc local business 
community was outraged. Guayaquil 
bahkers' claimed tliat tlie cost of living 
would rise by at least 40 per cent. They 
did not suggest alternatives. Ecuador’s 
!)alance of payments position has been 
.steadily worsening, and the'only hope on 
the horizhn is that the'economy will even¬ 
tually be salvaged by oil revenues as 
ff>reign conressionaricis like Texaco and 
Gulf start piping the rich reserves out of 
Putumayo and Oriente. ' 

President Velasco seems to have placed 
his own economic trust in the future of 
Ecuador’s oil. Altliough^hi;! dealings with 
foreign corporatkms have, excited Ihjc 
criticism of local chauvinist, the^ antici¬ 
pated revenues—if used sensibly—could 
prove to be the country’s lifeline. In the 
meantime, the president's tough econohiic 
approach has offended! the middle clUss 
which makes up congres.s and the judiciary. 
The .supreme court was right. Hi.s decrees 
were unconstitutional. But its decision 
helped to push him to ihe conclusion that 
the constitution did not work knvwav* 






base of our businessr 

Mr. Jocdyn Ibinbio rcpcHTts to ^lav^idders. 

If 


I am placed to ba able to repott that in a 
difficult year we can show improved^profl^. Our 
disclosed profit figure is £2,217,973 again^ 
£1,920,21 blast year-an all»time record. 

We are paying an increased final dividend of 
20| per cent, on the £10 and 5s. shares, to be paid on 
an increased capital following our acquisition of 
the Allied Group of Unit Trusts last August. 
Dividends will cost us £1,358,055 this year against 
£1,203,164 last year. This increase is matched by 
an increase in the underlying cover. 

BANKING BUSINESS 

The past year was one of many vicissitudes. The 
French franc was devalued and the Deutschmark 
upvalued. These and other currency uncertainties 
produced inevitable problems which were made more 
difficult by unhealthily high international interest rates 
throughout most of the year. Our own banking business 
has become increasingly accentuated away from sterling 
towards the Eurodollar and other Euro-currencies. 

The ceilings imposed by the Bank of England have 
restricted our sterling business, but we have nevertheless 
t^ikm full advaiYtgge of every opportunity to grant 
4teifing facilities widiin these limits. 

BR6ADLY BASED 

The strength of out accounts reflects the broad base 
of pur busitie^ Wi|^ 49 concentrate on one particular 
facet of th^ scepe* We range over the whole 

spectniu^^pj( l:^)|{|dng, including acceptances, currency 
operatioiiii funds management, 

unif'iyiil TO ^^(;isOTl|to investment. All of 

Oi^r Depaortment of Ihc^trial Services this year 
'experiencfiMl g d^ii^in activity in take-overs and 
m^e^pf gdojilvS ahd^fiierefore a decline in 

income from twt Ip^tere was however a significant 

increase in the ,nuiiroS&r'»l^^ arranged between 

private and unqiio^ comjldims.^^ ^ . 

There was also an inpre^ in the y^pltraxige of 
activities by the dej^rtmeptoub^e the Kingdom, 


in non^U.K. business issues, take-overs, advice on 
corporate finance and most particularly in special 
situations and the provision of venture capital. 

UNIT TRUSTS 

. The market setback has caused some 
disappointment for many unit trust holders - especially 
those who were entering the field of equity investment 
for the first time. To those people it should be said that 
there have been market reverses before and will be again; 
nevertheless, if they hold on they may reasonably expect 
to see not only a good capital gain in the future but also a 
rising level of income from their unit investment. 

Despite the reduction in the flow of money to the 
funds our unit trust interests have continued to expand 
satisfactorily. We are now involved with Funds of some 
;^i8o,000,000 which puts us in the top three of the entire 
industry. ] consider this very satisfactory progress in 
view of the fact that we did not enter the moveirient 
until the end of 1966. 

EUROPEAN ACTIVITIES 

Overseas it has been a year of continued expansion. 
Our representatives throughout the Continent have been 
extremely active, so much so that although Britain is not 
yet in the Common Market we at this Bank already feel 
* very much part of it. 

In Italy our traditional relationship with the entire 
banking community continues to expand and to be 
strengthened by new ties. 

In France we have continued to do a great deal to 
help U.K. companies to enter or to extend their business 
in t^e French market We have also given advice and 
assistance to French companies operating in other 
countries. 

' HAMBRQINTRRNATIONAL 

" Devalobrnant of iHandlbrb Inteiiiational N. V., 
Amsterdam, nas fully lived up to our expteta^ibns and 
the Coinpanjr'has out-petformed all other investment 
compaiiies Quoted ifi Amsterdam. 

Tba two ^ip mortgage oompatiies, Ship Moitgaite 
Internatioiial (Norway ). N.V^, and Ship Mortage 
Inten^tf^lp^ ISwedeh) K.V. have got off to a splendid 
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start and in their first year, which ends on 30th June, 
igyo, we estimate they will have a combined portfolio of 
$70 million. These two companies are becoming a 
significant factor in the continuing financial assistance 
which we provide to our Scandinavian shipping customers. 

EXPANSION IN IRELAND 

Allied Irish Investment Bank Limited achieved 
further substantial growth during 1969. Total resources 
of the bank, reflecting the rapid expansion of the Irish 
economy, grew by 125 per cent. The bank played a 
prominent role in the financing of both Irish and 
international industry and also played a more active role 
in the Eurodollar market. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS 

In Jersey there has been a good increase in business 
in all departments. We have recently introduced current 
accounts for selected customers and this service will be 
extended when wc move into our new premises at 
13 Broad Street, which are now nearing completion. Our 
Guernsey subsidiary has also strengthened its business 
during the past very active year. 

PROGRESS IN MALTA 

In Malta, where together with Barclays Bank DCO, 
we formed Investment Bank of Malta two years ago, 
busine.ss has developed in a satisfactory way. The new 
bank is currently financing shipbuilding, horticulture, 
light industry, tourism and building development. 

MIDDLE EAST 

In the Middle East we were instrumental in setting 
up a new merchant banking operation - Dubai Bank 
Limited. We expect considerable developments in the 
merchant banking field in the Middle East, where our 
interests are growing. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Our acti\ ities in South America expanded and we 
are now represented in Brazil by Cia. Metropolitana De 
Credito, Financiamento einvestimentos in which we 
have taken a 20 per cent, interest. 

HAMBRO AMERICAN 

In our financial year ended on 31st March, 1970, 
Hambro American Bank & Trust Co. has made a profit 
of over 81,000,000 after all taxes and provisions. 

Conditions in the U.S.A. have been far from easy 
for a young organisation such as HABATCO, but in spite 
of exceptionally high interest rates and a thoroughly 
depre^ed stock market, HABATCO continues to grow in 
a most encouraging way. 

Of particular importance to us during the past year 
has been the co-operation of HABATCO with our 
Medium Term Department in London, in raising funds 
for U.S. Corporations.. 


In London, Westeim American Bank (Europe) 
Limited, in which we have a substantial shareholding, has 
paid its first dividend afi^r two successful years of trading. 

The bank carries On international banking 
business with special emphasis on medium to longer-term 
loans for major international companies and Government 
agencies. Its total assets have doubled over the past year 
to nearly/205 milhbn. : \ ^ ' 

THEPUTURE 

At this time one can only foresee a dilftcuit year 
ahead. Wall Street has fallen to its lowest point since 1962 
and many Governments, including our own, are wrestling 
with the problem of wage inflation. Providing external. 
conditions permit 1 am, however, confident that the Bank 
will show continued progress during the current year. 


HAMBROS BANK 

CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


1969 

as at 31st March, 1970- 

1970 

1 


£ 

26,145.000 

Paid-Up Capital and Reserves 

29.895.000 

4,200,000 

Loan Capital 

4,'200,000 

378,605,000 

Current, Deposit and 

Other Accounts 

462,215,000 

853,000 

Proposed Final Dividends 

^ 980,000 

57.938,000 

Acceptances for Customers ^ 

60,763,000 

467,741.000 


558,053,000 

78,596,000 

Balances with Banks, at Call, 
Cash and Bullion 

118,809.000 

119.984^000 

Short Term Loans to B^nks 
, and Local Authorities 

96,162,000 

15.867,000 

Bills discounted and Bank 
Certificates of Deposit 

16,199,000 

20,629,000 

Current Investments 

36.843,000 

161.521,060 

Leans, Advances and Other 
Accounts 

213,018,000 

57.938.000 

Customers' LmbUities for 
Acceptances. 

60,763,000 

13,821,000 

Fixed Investments 

11,960,000 

( 615.000) 

Goodwill on Consolidation 

4,299,000, 

467,741,000 


558ji053j^ 

1,203.000 

Dividends l^aid and Proposed 

1.358,000 

717,000 

Transfer^,to Reserves. . ^ 

860,000 

1,920,000 

PHOFit THE year 

2,218,006 


The foregoing is from the annual statement to shar^olderS of i^ambrosBank Ltd. from the Quiil^i^nMr. jpeelyn Hambro^ M.C 
The fifty-eighth Annual General Meeting of the company was he^ at iho offices o(f the Londfm» RCs ^ ' 

■ -.thur8day,«5th Jun^,f97P, ,,, /, i 
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—-CONSUMER PRICES ., 

. I^YSiCIAWS* FfeES, 

QAILY HOSPITAC CHARTS 
r. PRESCRIPTIONS / 


Tncrecli’hle a* it iijiay Heein to those who 
liave known liic United States well, it now 
.seein.N inevitable that the country is going 
to have a national system of healcli 
inMirance. It will not come straight away 
and it will not be a “ health service *' Ja 
which the federal government owns the 
hOhpitals and {Xiys the doctors directly. 
But at the lea.st it will be a universallv 
available programme through which any 
citizen can ensure that the cost of being ill 
w^ll iK>t damage him more than the 
disease itself. 

f No one mutters “ socialised medicine ” 
any liiore. The American Medical Asso^ 
chition, which u.sed that laliet to help 
to kill off every prospect of a national 
h^alHh scheme ever since President Truman 
first promised one in 194B, doe.s .so no 
longer. Instead, the AM A has intro¬ 
duced into Congress a comprehensive 
natiortwide insurance scheme of its 
okm ; (to be sure, it is one in which 
private insurance is bought with federal 
money). At its /19th annua] convention 
in Chicago this week, somewhat under 
siege from social protesters on the door¬ 
step, the AM.\ has even gone so far as 
to decide officially to keep its mind open 
to alternatives to one*nian practices and 
payments for each individual service, 
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two of its traditional dogmas. 

The trend towards a national health 
system has been recognised in many .staid 
quarters: the Wail Siwt Journal and 
Fortune magazine, for example, and high 
officials in the Department'of .Health, 
Education and Welfare. Such recognition 
is quite apart from the outright prosely¬ 
tising that has been done for one form 
or another of national health insurance 
for many years Uy people like Senator 
Javits, the liberal Republican frpm. New 
York, and tlie late Walter Reuther, of 
the automobile workers' trade union. 
The facts at the moment are harsh 
enough to move both conservatives and 
liberals : the costs of medical care have 
risen so fast that the average citizen is 
frightened ; the United States pays f)ut 6,7 
per cent of its gross national product for 
health care and gets little for it. 

President Nixon, for one, however, 
would not admit that the country was 
sliding irreversibly into the compulsory 
national insurance w'hich he denounced 
in his election campaign in 196B. Yet hi.s 
new plan to reform Medicaid (a 
joint federal-state scheme which helps 
the poor with their medical bills) will 
contribute as much as anything to the 
slide. Earlier this month Mr Nixon 
declared ringingly wliat is pretty com¬ 
mon knowledge: that Medicaid varies 
from state to state and most of the 
.schemes terminate abruptly when the 
family income reaches a specific, not 
ver>' high, point. What the President 
proposes is to pull the blanket of federal 
government insurance, now covering the 
elderly .(oyer 65) through Medicare and 
the indigent through Medicaid, over all 
those families throughout the country 
who are receiving public assistance—the 
so-called working' poor, as well as the 
jobless penniless. To be eligible, a man or 
woman would have to have children and 
also would have to wait until next year at 
least; the Administration will not, get 
these thoughts into the form of proposed 
legislation until then and after tnat Con¬ 
gress will have its say. But the protection 
^ would be nationwide -and it would 
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The agitation for national health 
iasurance for everyone could begin 
seriously next year. It could be a major 
issue in the 1972 election. 'Fhe sheer 
number of proposals now being wafted 
around Wa.shington makes that likely. 
One of the boldest come.** from Repre¬ 
sentative Martha (Iriffitlis, a Democrat 
from Micliigan who has brought in a bill 
for a comprehensive national insurance 
scheme, covering not only hospital care 
but visits to the doctor, spectacles, den¬ 
tistry, psychiatry, the lot. It would cost 
five or six times the $6 billion a year that 
Medicare is costing now but would raise 
the funds by a similar mechani!au--<o,n- 
tributions from employers and employees, 
with the federal government putting in 
its bi't. 

Fairly soon an even more .sweeping 
bill is expected to make its appearance 
in the Senate. The legacy of Walter 
Reuther and the handiwork of the bipa^l<- 
ti.san Committee for a National Health 
Insurance, it would have the'federal gov¬ 
ernment take steps to guarantee that the 
health serviceii will actuary be there 
when wanted, not only that they will be 
. paid for. Moreover^ ithe sponsors will try 
to write into law ways of ^wlthdrawit^ 
funds from inefficient and wasteful insti¬ 
tutions and.jto force hospi^ls \to make 
budgets and liv^ on them. 

Whatever happens,. the, heyday of 
Medicare and Medicaid is ^er frotn tbr 
doctors' point of view. The Senate’s 
Finance. Committee is now trying to 
write enough restrictions iiYto the current 
programuies to prevent the laappayer 
from being robbed blind (too harsh a 
statemeiiit, perhaps—probably most doc- 
^tors am/honest). Thf hanky-nai 4 iy 
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Transworld Rig 61 
South Africa bound. 

This unique vessel was completed in 
Sasebo’s Shipyard on 11th May 1970, 
and wilt soon be on station off Mossel 
Bay, South Africa. 

40Pft lorftj j59ft^ide and 23 ft deep 
Rig&l will4isp|ac|i;isbout 11 .OOODWT. 
The leg^ are 160ft high, with a footing 
at each base, and the distance be¬ 
tween leg centres is 270 ft On the job 
the main hull will be about 30ft above 
water level,- providing a stable drilling 
platform whatever the wind and sea 
conditions. 

Casing will extend as far as 600ft 
down to the seabed. Drilling and pipe 
work can be carried out to depths of 
20,000ft. Rig 61 's unusual design and 
its ship shaped hull increase mobility 
and permit faster towing times...and 
cut the cost of moves. 


ob o llea¥y bidiistries 

HMD OmCI: Tokyo. Jopon TpIm, TK4245 ’’SSKDOCK" Coble Address' SASEBODOCK TOKYO 
SAMSe SHIDYARDi Nofloiokl. Japan Teleii: 7482-19 "SASEBODOCK $AS’ Cable Address: 
SASEBOOOCK SASEBO 

OVMBMS OPPICIfi Cl Lomlon ONfcM Bnhopspote House. 80 Blfhopigote, London. t.C. 2. England TefetH SBSPH^’SASEBDpOCK LON” UK Cable Address. SASEBOOOCK LONDONEC2 

□ Now York Offleb It Broadwoy, New York, N.Y, 10004. U.S.A. Telem 4S1475 "BASEBO NEWYOBK" US4^Coble Address- SASEBODOCK NEWYORK 

□ Hone Kmih OfNeoi Hong Chong Bldg.. S.Oueen's Rood. Central, Hong Kong Coble.Address: SASEBODOCK HONGKONG 


TURIN 

28* toplombor - 4* Oolobor, 1970 

the Italian industry in the 
framework ef technologi¬ 
cal progress, at the 

20"’ INTERNATIONAL 
TECHNICAL EXHIBITION 


General and precMon engineering - maehlne.fc9pli«nd tooBng - offiee machinery • heating and ab^^en- 
ditioning - eleetrotachnica - alactronics - ho n ia h old alactffeal appliancaa • radio and talaviaion • nudaar 
power - plaatiet • machinery and equipment lor butidind yards, building nutarlala - machinery and equip¬ 
ment for winter roadability and the maintenance of skl-tracka - cableway transports 


Iwt sni a tlonsl oe n gi e e a on cablowsy tr owa perl o - IwtomsMowsI pongroao on winlor readability 


Per hifoniMition apply Ip: Corse Maseimo O'Azaglio 15 • 10126 Torino (Haly) - til* 65.68 • talagr. Toaxpo - talax 21492 Tosxpo 
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AMEIUCAN SUEVBY 


|eKnd2id:if evttrytoly ha<l not heaitt k 
all a year ago. iWtors, in^ired by Medi¬ 
ae, were charging separafxfly for services 
that they used to include in their general 
f^s. Some were resorting to ** gang 
visits," seeing 40 or 50 patients in one 
place, getting as much as $300 or $400 
from one sweep through a nursing home. 
Respected teaching hospitals %vere charg¬ 
ing the government twice for the services 
of doctors-—once for the costs of the hos¬ 
pital sttaff, again for the treatment dis- 
l^ensed by the dootor while instructing 
students. The reforms that are now being 
stitched into the system would try to 
provide set levels for doctors’ fees, based 
on the average in their area ; it would 
also try to get them to abandon payment 
by service and their abhorrence of group 
practice by offering financial incentives 
for the 'treamenft of groups of people for 
the treatment of groups of people for 
Bat fees, arranged by yearly contract 
with HEW. 

The cruel irony is that it was Medicare 
and Medicaid in themselves, not their 
abuses, that drove up the cost of Ameri¬ 
can health. The programmes simply 
created demand which sent prices up. 
&mce their advent in 1965 the cost of 
medical care has risen by 27 per cent 
and the charges for what Americans love 
to call “ hcYspitalisation " by 88 per cent. 
In the one year between mid-1968 and 
mid-1969, the national spending a head 
on health rose by 11 per cent. No end is 
in sight. Prices will continue to rise : a 
hospital rate of $100 a day is expected 
to be the average soon. 

'Fhe United Staltes is now spending 
$60.3 billion a year on health, with one- 
quarter of the money furnished by the 
federal government. Yet it is not a con¬ 
spicuously healthy country.' Its iiifan't 
mortality rate is an international embar¬ 
rassment ; the United States ip fourteenth 
on the charts. Its life exj^tancy figures 
are no beftter ; ^ 17 other countries the 
average. man lives; loqgt^r. $tati$tics^ only 
reinforce what one can see for oneself: 
the trembling derelict and the shapeless 
young Negro mother are common remin¬ 
ders that all Americans are not bursting 
with BtnesSk \ , 

The middle classes used to feel well 
enough protected from medical bills by 
their private health^ insurance scheniei^ 
but not any longer. And the insurers 
themselves are, in^hnarK^]^ straits ; son^; 
smaller groups have under. Tlie 

numbers of uninsured are astonishing too. 
A quarter of the ik>palaticm hsu no bealth 
insurance at all. More than one-half has 
hospital insurance only and almost no 
one is lihsui^d for dental bills or nursing 
care or for stays in convalescent homes. 

In additionvtd ibe worry about bills, 
there are increasing complaints about the 
^ccr unav^labttlity pf meda:al,C^r Pof- < 
tors, except in^ dire ^tnergpncles, d6 not 
tnake house calls (adipittedly tJiey are 
usually rigbit in arguiogi.f^t ai|> 

infffidicnt use of their time) ,* ^ey tend 
to like to practice in subuibs or near 
laboiatorias; they the ahum and 


m rural l^reas. Ihm df Anwrita 
there are entire towns lyiAout a doctor; 
som^^ of, them have buliK nOw 

hospitals in of attracting one. Even 
in New York City, there are sections that 
have more than 10,000 inhabiicants to 
every, doctor. 

What is requidieiiti is a javeepix^ reorga¬ 
nisation of the whole structure of Ameri¬ 
can medical care, not just a new way 
of payiqg^^^ btl|s^ '^ese to be 

more giT^ pjradi^^; *Jh^. to be 
more dd|stor£j trained 

(many are nS how turned loose from 
training until they are near 30), Ey^m, 
more scarc^ and hi more demand are 
alternaaivas to doctors and hospitals.' 
(The realisation of how the pattern of 
hospital insurance has forced Americans 
into hospital for treatment which could 
be done elsewhere is as profound as it is 
belated.) The current estimate at HEW 
is that one-third of the people in Ameri¬ 
can hospitals on any given day could be 
cared for just as well some\(here else. 
But to do that requires more home 
health visitors, outpatient clinfics, Con¬ 
valescent homes and even—many doctors 
admit for the first time—midwiives. 

Because of «irrational diatriibution 
of medical services, a nationwide health 
insurance scheme could not come right 
away, even -if Congress gave it resound¬ 
ing approval. Dr Roger Egeberg, HEW’s 
burly, outspoken Assistant Secretary for 
Health and Scientific Affairs, acknow¬ 
ledging that something like national 
health insurance was in the wings, pre¬ 
dicted that “ it probably would be six or 
seven years before you could feel that 
you were an>"wiherc near ready to tackle 
this, without having a degree of chaos." 

One danger is that the ntiddle classes, 
seeing the poor and the aged protected 
by nanional insurance, may demand to 
be let in before the system can be reorga¬ 
nised 10 accommodate them. Congress, 
too, Could l)e over-eager again. It passed 
the Medicare and Medicaid programmes 
without writing in strict financial con¬ 
trols simply to get the bills through with¬ 
out any more controversy. And now 
Congress is almost in a panic about the 
runaway increase in. medical costs. 
Money, it tends to 'believe, may net buy 
happiness, but $60 billion should he able 
to buy health. 

Trust the British 

, ' II I jiiSi#. mm'if ■ ... iTn .III yi nil < II -fcp » 

Wi jMrwton, DC 
*VA1{ Vviy Britijda/' commented the 
Wdfhini^on Pdk, dd^hted by the speed, 
slmplidj^ and pn^tkality of last week's 
trenster ti^p^Mi p Otli^i loo, 

drew the contfiw Ijetween the biw iri« . 
tifh,'dectfion c|Ltu|»aii|it wtdi its instant 
outcome and die fOdless aiid ppndejrous 
political proceed^f^ of the Un^ Statev 

iiMKMttfsbly aioiil rigmou* « 

AMericMS >. ipfoam '"selcclioit: ' 

. K i nin ds if i^ 





ways always get a welcome ; add to this 
that the result was a surprise and there 
are two reasons fof the mild delight with 
whi^ the press and the other media 
received this, fOr once, innocuous piece 
of foreign news. 

Probably there were other reasons too; 
Americans understand that British Labour 
governments are neither dangerous nor 
unfriendly and, as Prime Minister, Mj; 
Wilson never ^avc either President 
Johnson or President Nixon any rekf 
trouble. But he never made himself loved 
either. The abundance oj political report-^ 
ing which cast him as the certain winner 
was received with a degree of bafflement 
and the sudden revelation that the 
forecasts were all wrong pleased some 
people and upset nobody. The New York 
Times desermed Mr Wilson’s campaign 
as ** relaxed, confident, folksy, with scant 
attention |o piiol>lems 01 pjpqgrammes;’* 
most people saw St that way and felt that 
the electorate had giv^ the politicians 
a healthy reminder that its bfuinory wa« 
not safely to be underestimated. 

A Wilson victO^ryi which lyas what Presi¬ 
dent' Nixon doiibtless exjpected, would 
have given him no great pain: how¬ 
ever, the report it pfwaWy tnie which 
says that a Tory victory gave him actual 
pleasure. To suppose that it portends a 
”swing lb' the right” and is therefore; 
good news for American Republican* 
loolu ^iMMijstohed: it conld 
be a warning that economic discontent 
make* elections dangerous rulii^ 
whatever they caH themselm; 
It is closer to the truth to say thai^ 
Republic ppUticiaiMf^. wfs^ 1^ have 
to deal wi^Rritish pblititianS,''feel them<f] 
selves instinctively more at hoine witlji^ 
Tories, who embody stenritype 0^^ 
British political life irihieh Americans am 
.familiar with. 

Mr Joseph me 

accuratjy makes Ohis ^^bt If subitamjfc* 

bavev;^^, 

vaiitiy to peisuado the |liib«h, gibvslftjrnei3l: 
not to amndon completely 'the British; 
mSiiUay •role oast 
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RCA Corporation 

$ 75 , 000,000 

9V4% Sinking Fund Debentures due June 1,1990 
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government now offers, tl^ hope that 
iome part of it may, aftef vall, be preser¬ 
ved. It is not tl^^t there are ni^y 
Ulusions about the extent of Britam^s 
resources, wliich hardly permit a with¬ 
drawal tliat is' now vvetl . advanced to be 
fully reversed. Still, the Nixon Adiiiini- 
stration, apprehensive At die whole course 
of events in the Mhidle East, does. not 
want Britain to jBfive up its surviving 
position in the Persian Gulf. To go much 
further than that and to hope for any 
substantial continuing British military 
presence in or near Singapore is tliought 
to l^e hardly realistic. Simie largely 
symloolic British participation might be 
preserved in a consultative organ to 
include Australia and New Zealand with 
Malaysia and Singapore : that would ):>e 
something, but not much. 

A strong enough Anierican interest 
does exist in these possibilities to ensure 
that Mr William R(>gers, the Secretary 
of State, will seek an early talk witli 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home and no doubt also 
with Mr Heath. Mr Rogers leave* Wash¬ 
ington tills weekend for a far eastern loui 
and will .stop in London on his way home 
in about a fortnight. So not much time 
will have been lost In getting on terms 
with the new Government. 'Lhe Secretary 
of Defence, Mr Laird, began the process 
this week, calling on his new opposite 
number, Lord Carringnm, on bis way liack 
to Washington from a tour of European 
bases. 


Congress moving 


Like President I'ruman, who also fared 
a Gongre** c(»Mtrollecl b\ li.i* (xilitical 
opponents, Mr Nixon seems to be think¬ 
ing of campaigning against “ do nothing " 
legidator-s. It is, after all, another election 
year. Mr Nixuy'.s speech on the etonnnn 
was studded with demands that “ Gon- 
gre.ss must art" and recently fie has 
chided tfie legislators for dallying with 
tlie Admini.stration's crime bills in 

all) and with emergency help for housing. 
This week he vetoed a bill, authorising 
grants to modernise hospitals, as “ fi.scally 
irrespon.9if>le “ and .sent it smartly liack 
to Congress. Yet in truth C'ongress is 
not proving unco-operative, in spite of the 
long stalemate in the Senate over Cam¬ 
bodia. The House of Repre.sentatives has 
even passed a bill to reform the Post 
Office which should .satisfy both the Pre.si- 
dent and the postmen and it is much 
farther along with appropriation bills 
than is u.sual by mid-summer. 

In his heart Mr Nixon, may even 
acknowledge a debt to the House, or at 
least to its obstinate Mr Patiiian,. the 
chairman of the Banking Committee. Mr 
Patman has given the Administration the 
best of reasons for abandoning its eleventh 
hour Rttetiipts <t6 rescue the Penn Ontral 
railwny, Jim as the Department of 
Defe^e was about to guarantee short- 
tci‘ni ibarts of $abn ihillion for the failing 


giam^,, ^r the 

guaranis uritU hi^ ^ 

looked into the.*-* upfortunatf prebedenM 
which might he , set of fhe t|x- 

pavers men the losses, of ihcoinpetifeot 
Imsinessmcn. With funiours of.,political 
influence in the deal, and, well-founded 
fears that long-term finance to save tlie 
railway might not ,bc forthcoming from 
Gongrcs.s, -the Adiuinistration pulled out 
as hastik as it had jumped in. On 
Sunday, Penn Central went into bank^ 
ruptcy, under a, provision of the law which 
permits it to go on operating its seivices 
while court-appointed trustees supervise 
its reorganisation. 

In the Senate, the approacli of June 
'{oth IS signalling the cml of die stalemate 
ovTr Cambodia. 'Tfiis is the date by which 
the Pre.sident promised that all American 
troops would be withdrawn. His sup¬ 
porter* have been trying to hold up until 
then tlie Cooper-C^iurdi amendment to a 
military bill, which would not alk)W 
the troops 'to remain there past June 
;ioth without congressional as.scnt. 
Arcu.s.'itions have naturaJh- been bandied 
.ilunit over wfiicli party w^as delaying 
urgent legislation, including some, like that 
raising the ceiling on the public debt, 
which must Ije pa.ssed by the end (vf the 
fiscal year—also June ;iotb. But the 
Republicans are now' moving to cm! debate 
on the war bv allowing matteis to come 
t<i a vote. To the indignation of Senator 
Fulbright, tlie cliairnian of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, on Wednesday they 
even captured the credit for a vote to 
repeal the Gulf of 'I\>nkin Re.solutiou. 
which President Johnson used as authoiity 
to step up the war, ))ut which Mr Nixon 
says be does not require. 

Meanwhile Senator Mansfield, the 
leader of the DeimxTatic maj<irity, has 
come to an agreement with the Republi¬ 
can spokesmen: while .soutli-east Asia 
may continue to monop<»Hse the days* the 
Senate will meet in the ev'Cnings to trans¬ 
act other busine.ss. Mr Mansfield 
envisions a session lasting till the end 
of the \e*ai, with only tw'o w'eeks off 
for campaigning. It is a bleak outlook 
for Senators wfio nuj.st stai.id for re-elec¬ 
tion in November and many must lie 
thinking of taking French leave. 


4 ?' 



FWM^A NEW YQW ; 

In the back of a shat^ shop on a pooir 
street in Brooklyn the poll-watchers were 
arriving to give an acicount of the vote in 
fiiejr electoral districts. As result after 
rfesult seemed to sliow Mr Howard 
Satmiels ahead of Mr Arthur Goldberg, 
one .dVaggy reform Democrat commented: 
*‘Jesus, if we are doing this here, CJold- 
berg getting murdered.” However 

Mr Goldberg escaped with his polilicAl 
life—just. In the Dehu»cratic primary 
elections held to decide who should run 
against Governor Rockefeller in the 
autumn the ex-Justiee of the Supreme 
Court, ex-Secretary of Labour and ex- 
AniVia.ssador to the United Nations 
sui’ceeded in leading his opponent by 
491,000 votes to 446,000. The majorities 
won by Mr Samuels in Polish and Italian 
area.s outside New York City were more 
than compensated for by the pro-Goldberg 
forces in Jewish areas of the city and in 
middlc-claiss suburbs, though places where 
younger Jews live tended to produce a 
heavier vote for'Mr SamueJ.s, the candi¬ 
date vHto was not endorsed by the party 
organisation. 

In fact thi.s was hardly a famous 
victory for Mr (ioldherg. His private 
polls iiad shown liini leading by 2 to i 
and in conversation he wax" willing to 
describe Mr Samuels as not being a 
.serious opponent. But Mr Samuels 
amassed 48 per rent iof the vote and Mr 
(hildberg ran well behirifJ tho.se nominees 
for c'ther offices who will accompany him 
on the Democratic ticket in. November. 
Part of this must be attributed to his 
distinctly uninspiring performance as a 
candidate, lb New York voters Jie has 
appeared as something of a stuffed shirt, 
a fact which bodes ill for his confron¬ 
tation with that skilled ' Republican 
campaigner, Governor Nelson Rockefeller. 
Mr Goldberg’s past record of support for 
the Vietnam war has also bort him, 

Undoubtedly there were deeper political 
movements pre.sent as well Behind Mr 
Samuels’s heavy vote lurks the growing 
dissatisfaction with the regular DemocraMc 
organisation which endorsed Mr Gpld- 
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l^era. Only {^6 p<^r cem of ;ttK» 3iegiker«4 
^Penj6crats vofed bur ambAjJ thpiue'who 
did many were got to tiie polb by 
Democratic reforinefs figlltting against 
Ipcal bosses. I'he bosses have been a major 
issue in this campaign and the fall in the 
vote for their candidate for Governor , is 
an ominous sign for them. It is an open 
question whether those who worked so 
enthusiastically for Mr Samuels will do 
the same for Mr Goldberg in November. 

In the senatorial race tlie official party 
candidate, Mr Theodore Sorensen, was 
badly defeated. The winner was 
Representative Richard Ottinger, with 
:.554,(KK) votes against 297,000 for Mr 
Paul O’Dwyer, 149,000 for Mr Sorensen 
and 97,000 for Representative McCarthy. 
Mr Ottinger has been a persistent critic 
of the Vietnam war and an active 
defender of the threatened amenities of 
the Hudson Valley. But his main advan¬ 
tage in this campaign has been his 
possession of apparently unlimited 
amounts of money and therefore of tele¬ 
vision time. His rivals have Complained 
bitterly tliat he has spent over a million 
dollars on the campaign. He himself 
admits to only half of this; but for that 
very reason he is undoubtedly a formid¬ 
able opponent for the incumbent 
Republican, Senator Cioodell, especially 
with a Conservative candidate in the race 
who will take away Republican votes. 
As for Mr Sorensen, he succeeded in 
demonstrating that to have been a speech- 
writer for President Kennedy is not 
enough to guarantee success in 
political battles. 

I’he official candidate, however, won 
the race for Lieutenant Ciovernor. Mr 
Basil F*aterson, the first Negro to run for 
this post, easily defeated his white 
r)pponent, Mr Jerotne Ambrf), by 492,0(^0 
votes to 170,000. Some white backlash 
had been expected in this contest but Mr 
Paterson had the most niassive victory 
of any Democrat. The primary’ has there¬ 
fore seen a welcome quietening down of 
the racial issue. Taken in conjunction with 
last week’s mayoral election in Newark 
this may indicate some abatement of the 
fears of white industrial workers. In the 
contest for the nomination' for Attorney 
GexMsral Mr Adam Walinsky another 
Kennedy speech-writer, also had an easy 
victory over his opponent. But the Repub- 
licanjs wil] make capital of the Democrats’ 
lack of'^^jracial and^ geographic.balance. 
Alt iheir candidates' lift Jewish or black 
and adl qome from York City or its 


; the congressional prkparies the 
WiQftnen’s Liberation xhovtnitii^t saw one 
of its pillars. Mm Bella Abaug, beat 
Representative Leox^d ^ 

"Ijlftist Viili^^area bf Ji|anhattan and 
Hatlem Repji^iiat^ Adam ^laytoo^ 
' sqenisf; '"ip; ■ hbve'j lost' the 'Demon 

tso 

'tewar' thkn ./A fe.a@ jrfes ^JUpgel, wWr 
Wi Mayor Liinctl|pK Bd% 

results were Victories fgr refotm and., 
the Hatiem one shows Mr Lindsay’s' 
poBtilial power as well as demonstrating > 


that the Negro community has no taste for 
demagoguery and dishonei^y. Brooklyn, 
on the other hand, provided a victory fbr 
the old politics. Representative John 
Rooney, chairman of one of the 
appropriations subcommittees of the 
House of Representatives successfully 
fought off an antUwar candidate. 

All in all, however, these Democratic 
primary results do seem to indicate that, 
in New York State at leasts the old 
fashioned machines and their bosses are 
beginning to look ihOre and rhore like the 
dinosaurs that they arc. It is possible to 
detect a rising tide for reform and for 
independent candidate.^. On top of this, 
the Democratic party managers in New 
York have not shown either dis¬ 
cretion or efficiency in getting out 
the vote. Their wheeling and dealing 
during the last months can only help 
Governor Rockefeller and discourage 
those who might help to rejuvenate a 
senile party organisation. 


Q on the way out ? 


Afeiv York 

It i.s no secret that .several Governors of 
the Federal Reserve Board, including the 
present chairman, Mr Arthur Burns, and 
its iiiiniediate past chief, Mr William 
Martin, have favoured removing the ceil¬ 
ing on the interest that bank.s can pay 
on savings deposits, especially those made 
in large amounts. The Feaeral Reserve 
System has administered these restrictions 
under a formidable complex of rules 
known as Regulation Q. This week the 
central bank’s patient waiting paid off. It 
moved as of the start of business on 
Wednesday to .suspend until further notice 
a portion of Regulation Q, on deposits 
of $ioo,(V)o or more, u.sually documented 
by the recipient bank through a certificate 
of deposit (CD). The suspension affects 
CDs maturing in between 30 and 89 days, 
the mo.st widely used maturity on the 
money markets. 

The Reserve Board said that it had 
acted to help banks meet any “ unusual 
demands" for bank credit that might 
follow the Penn Central disaster. Last 
Sunday the country’.s largest railway 
petitioned for reorganisation under the 
federal bankruptcy laws, principally 
becau.se it had np funds iitxmedilpiely in 
sight to pay off many millions df , dollars 
in short term promissory nQte'$. (oOminer- 
ciai paper) coming due by tbe ^^nd of this 
inohfth. Alarming».rupxqfurs h^ye also been 
circulating that 4 ^er 
be short of cash meet their obligations. 

: The central bapk wos pliinly: worried 
t^at corporations whtieh^^ave ctistoinarily 

out- 

shoi;t* terni wjBrc frightened iiito 

. ^itMrawing' tte :%iirket or asking 

^dhibltive fees. Sbirdivers 
tu^n to the banks ah<i the 

/wire that these could securp funds 


to lend to business. 

While thri central bank’s ^ sincerity in 
this regard was certainly unquestioned, 
the fact remained that the monetary 
authorities were now able to capitalise on 
the financial derailment of Penn Central 
to get some of their own notions of 
money management back on the' track. 
Many people at the Fed have long 
opposed the ceiling on Regulation Q on 
the ground that it barred banks from 
the money market when rates there rose 
above the ceiling. These critics felt that 
their worst fears were justified last year 
when many banking organisations had to 
turn to the costlifer commercial paper 
market themselves because they could not 
pay enough interest to attract deposits. 
A consequence was that the Federal 
Reseive lost control over this aspect of 
the banks’ intake of money. 

With the ceiling now removed from 
CDs maturing in between 30 and 89 days, 
most larger banks at the middle of the 
week were offering about 8 per cent for 
funds in place of the maximum of 6^ 
per cent which they were formerly per¬ 
mitted to pay. Bankers, however, wel¬ 
comed the opportunity of competing 
directly for deposit funds and hoped that 
the suspension would ultimately be made 
permanent and broadened to cover the 
entire gamut of maturities. But not all 
financial institutions were pleased. One 
function that Regulation Q has per¬ 
formed has been to prevent banks from 
bidding funds away from savings and 
loan associations (building societies) and 
savings banks, which are big mortgage 
lenders. But since the Fed’s action was 
limited to larger certificates, at least for 
the time being there should be little 
immediate impact on savings institutions 
which cater mainly to .small savers. 


Doves or dodgers? 


Last week Dr Curtis 1 arr, the new head 
of the Selective Service System, faced his 
biggest dilemma since taking charge of 
conscription. I’he dilemma arose when, 
by a vote of 5 to 3, the Supreme Court 
ruled that a man could be exempted from 
military service as a conscientious objector 
even if his feelings against war were 
based on I^eliefs other -than religious ones, 
provided that they were deej)ly held and 
were purely moral in inspiration. Coming 
at a time when more and more young 
people are refusing to accept that the 
'V'ietnam war is justified, the ruling could 
disrupt selective service completely. It 
might also, of necessity, hasten the day 
when America has an army composed 
entirely of volunteers—development 
that President Nixon has been pushing. 

Ail three branches of the American 
government have loxig agreed in prin¬ 
ciple that a citizen, if his conscience does 
not permit him to kiU other men even in 
tinie of war,* should be excused fitnn 
fighting. They disagree, however, on who 
fiu this category* According; to Congress 
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code ** are not quali^cation enough. The 
Supreme Court challenged this view in 
1965 when it ruled that an object9r need 
not believe in a “supreme being."' l^st 
week’s ruling was more specific but Con¬ 
gress may try to change it by altering the 
law. Then, however, Congress could find 
itself in trouble with the constitutional 
separation of church and state. Justice 
Harlan believes that any law that singles 
out people for favour on religious grounds 
is unconstitutional and other members of 
the Supreme Ciourt might agree. 

The case involved Mr Elliot Welsh who 
applied to be a conscientious objector on 
sociological and philosophical grounds, 
crossing out the words “ religious train¬ 
ing ” on his application form. He was 
turned down and in June, 1966, was sen- 


Now the Supreme Court has decided to 

ruling may prove more useful to “ draft 
dodgers ” than to genuine objectors and 
was quick—some think too quick—to issue 
guidelines to assist the 4,000 conscription 
lx>ards in applying the ruling. An objector 
must be opposed to , war of all kinds— 
not just in IndQcliina; he must be 
“sincere” in his beliefs; he must have 
developed them after “ some kind of.,;, 
rigorous training “ and have consulted * 
“ wise men “ and “ some system of be¬ 
lief.” Not only do these specifications 
have the draw<back of being vague, but 
they also favour the middle class, 
educated young people ; few of the poor 
and the black would be literate enough 
to expound philosophical opposition to 
war or rich enough to take the govern¬ 
ment to court. 


t%^ ^o^ ex^ptlb^ turned 

enyuhasi^d that 
thy:' rulibg'^iir but he will 

probably,. eouit on thU 

positrio^;|^ji^:;ioipl of those' 

men ^jpprofV^ for mductioh 

hayeliei^ graxiteOfa^jrtatus of conscien¬ 
tious ' (Ejectors—l^^^sent only 4 per 
cent—but ^ self^^ service system does 
not '^Eeveal hpw iBiii^y applicants are re- 
jiM^"j|ibwever,^lt^ year changes in the 
have left many 
who previously en- 

^ Jpyed'^ defermenet^ 

ccHtege, open to wirnediate conscriptiion. 

of these iftut^nts object specifically 
to the Vietnani ,wlr, not to war as isuch, 
and their argument will be tested soop 
when the Supreme Court rules on the 
case of Mr John Sisson, a Harvard 
graduate %ho refused to be inducted 
because he . opposed the war in Vietnam. 


Shoeless New England? 


SHOES FOR AK/ehiCANS 


With the breakdown in the negotiarjon.s 
w"it'h Japan, it seems almost certain that 
Congress will impose mandatory quotas 
on textile imports, from that country, at 
least, whatever the Administratiun may 
decide to recommend. Congressmen are 
almost as anxious to check imports of 
shoes; in an effort to counter this pressure, 
the President set up a special (ask force 
to report on non-rubber footwear. On 
Wednesday, after reading this report, Mr 
Nixon offered help bu‘t little sympathy to 
the ailing industry. 7 ’hcic will be another 
deeper study, this time by the Tariff Com¬ 
mission. Ibcn there will be 
.schemes for retraining shoe workers, for 
bringing new industry to the .shoe towns 
gnd for modernirii^ the industry. 'Hve task 
foh:c found that the pfoblem had complex 
origins and that much of the shoe industry, 
like a bred wife, had let ii.self go to the 
point where h could not meet any kind of 
competition. Europeans will be interested 
that one of the flaws detected was that 
American manufacturers make shoes in a 
greater x'ariety of lengths and widths than 
the consumer really demands. 

The recommendaHbns mli ^rtng little 
, joy to New England, Our rorrespondent 
in Massachusetts explains why. 
puce imon a time, the landmarks in small 
vJEngland towns were the white- 
and the shoe factory."ijifow: 

.y ^ aaUfftn'^hikyt been >rtbi^cd^'by hurricanes; 

, , dlic‘ diod faotoriei have ■ been lyt by 
anotbir of whid%v4n4rr^ <uab of 

'''■ ^ 

' irion^s. of ioX one out 

. H eve)^ dir© paddi: 0ie .Amcrlc^ 

' niarketwi;■ ■ '' '■ \ .v >*,>. 

In Qnl)K'4 peri.cem of iihoes aoH 
in the Unhed made abitMljdL^ 

During i dkte d©i|p»^ \|bweyw, import' 
bieitaied’''" ' eve^l^ipit 

hytfwrm mif‘"thefor 

women’s dress shoes and men’s better 
shoes, varieties whidi the New England 
, industryL|^^^^ .Massachusetts, jq .the leadt 


had made its speciality. Pennsylvania 
which ha.s concentrated more on children’s 
.shoc.s, has not suffered a.s much through 
the a)m petit ion from import.s. 

'I’his is why Icgisilators like Rt'presenta- 
tivf Jame.s Burke of Mas5<ichu.setts have 
been pleading for the imposition of quotas 
to restrict shoe imports to the levels of 
1967 and 196B. Mr Burke complains about 
the Hooding of “ our market with cheap 
shoes made by people who work for le.ss 
than 14 cents an hour.” But it .still has 
not been establislicd that the American 
shoe industry as a whole is in jeopardy, 
nor rhat New’ England’s troubles arc not 
ow'ing in large measure to antiquated 
plants, high co.sts of production and a 
general change in ta.stc which makes 
Americans prefer the southern European 
and Orienral products. 

The haranguing in Washington about 
rhe undesirability of restrictions on 
fore'ign trade does not interest many 
people in Massachusetts. They see only 
that the local factory is .shut and that there 
are no new jobs for those turned off. The 
shoeworkers are a relatively old labour 
force—their avemge age is 45—and their 
skills arc not easily adaptable to any 
other industry. They are reluctant to move 
away from the small towns and ethnic 
concentrations formed by their immigrant 
fathers who were drawn to the .shoe fac¬ 
tories 50 or 6b years ago. And in general 
.’ythe New England’ Shoe Manufacturers’ 

V Amciation reports' that “ the majority 
are iiot jobs. They have gofic 

; q'h 

y, Tke of the shoe industry means 

" alm.'fbe industries, such 

iknnufatetiiov of shoe machinery and 
processing of leather. The estimates of 
^ *aboe jo& has been lost 
VU|^: shoe woikers’ trade 

50,000 for the 
, wildly e^untiy. Bic' the main fact is that 
Igctori© have been small—a shoe plant 
wi^ 500 employees is considered large— 
and they have often been the main source 
of work ih their towns.'' ^ ^ ' 

; is prenuiture tq say 
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Saurc0. Amencan Footwear Manufacturers'Attocietion 

England will lose its dioe mdustry 
altogether just as it has lo.st its textile 
industry. There are several hundred shoe 
plants still operating in the region and 
a big shoe city like Brockton, Massa- 
chusct't.s, .suil has seven or eight of them 
open (although often the workers have to 
put in short 35-hour weeks which, con¬ 
sidering their relatively low wage of about 
$2.70 an hour, hardly keeps them pros¬ 
perous). But the trend is ominous. In 
Massachu-setts in 1967, six shoe factories 
dosed, throwing al^ut 1,000 people out 
of work; in 196^8, 15 were closed, making 
another thousand j^less; by 1969 there 
were 15 more dosings, but the factories 
were bigger with 4,045 put out of work. 

It is astounding to see oncc-hiHTiTning 
shoe towns like Midcileboro, Massachusetts, 
now with no shoe industry at all. The f 
owners of the last company to shut aknply 
packed up their machines and lasts and 
look them to Europe. They now make the 
same shoes to the same style and send 
them back to the United States, “They 
took everything except the people,” some¬ 
one said. One of the company’s executives, 
one of the rare immigrant’s sons to rise 
to the top, now finds his Itallian surname 
a positiive asset in his frequent trips 
abroad; the trouble is that^ Hke 
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BEYOND THE NEW FRONTIER 

The. Kennedy Legacy 

By Theodore C. Sorensen. 

Weidenfeld and fJicolson. 414 pages. 63s. 


John Fischer of Harpers some years ago 
defined the difference between a 
Roosevelt New Dealer and a Truman 
Fair Dealer as about thirty pounds. 
Comparing the New Frontier either with 
what went before or What under Lyndon 
Johnson came after one might be tempted 
to find the distinction in a similar distri¬ 
bution of corporeal avoirdupois, in this 
case in the reverse direction. Leanness, 
agility, adaptability, capacity for move¬ 
ment (“ Let's get America moving"), 
directness, in fact all the characteristics, 
alleged or expected of youth, were the 
hallmarks of the Kennedy style, as incar¬ 
nated either in John or Bobby. 

It is not usual for the young to leave 
legacies. Memories, yes. Legends, prob¬ 
ably. But if a legacy implies a stock of 
capital, intellectual or moral, from which 
others can go on drawing interest long 
after the original inve.stor has passed 
away, this is u.sually to be found in the 
testament of age, of a Gladstone npt of a 
Pitt, of a Pericles not an Alexander. The 
Kennedys, however, by being a family, 
potentially a dynasty, managed to 4 
leinarkable degree to combine the impact 
of youth with the continuity of age. I'he 
quick flowering of i960 to 1963 was 
repeated and in large measure continued 
in the longer ^ (and yet more fitful) 
efflorescence of Bobby Kennedy in the 
years that lay between Dallas and Los 
Angeles. 

So it is not a foolish search that Mr 
Sorensen has ostensibly undertaken, to 
i-un down and define the legacy of the two 
brothers. And of course no one is better 


qualified for the task than the Nebraskan 
who kept President Kennedy’s conscience, 
wTote his speeches, sat at his right hand 
and, in his t\yo previous books, anatomised 
and hTemorialised his administration—• 
and who, liad a second Kennedy come to 
the White House, might well have found 
himself discharging a similar set of roles 
for him. This closeness of author to 
subject gives the book a personal quality 
which makes often for vivid writing and 
flashes of brilliant empathy. (However 
could the legend have gained currency 
that Ted Sorensen was the cold calcula¬ 
ting machine behind the Kennedys' warm 
public injage ?) W^ien he is writing about 
the kind of men the Kennedy brothers 
were or the kind of goals they sought his 
remarks have the in.sight that comes of 
strong affection, even where th^y some- 
lirne.s err on the side of indulgence (see, 
for example, the defence of Bobby against 
the wire-tapping charges or of either 
brother in relation to Jo McCarthy). But 
proximity may not always be the best 
vantage point for analysis and when the 
book moves on from biography apd 
current history to the backward glance 
intended K) establish the significant pro¬ 
jections for the future it strikes a 
considerably less cogent note. 

riie famed “legacy'^ turns out indeed, 
only too honestly, to he a trinity of 
generalisations -which add up to very little 
when removed from the politicians who 
embodied them. They believed, we are 
told, “ in peaceful revolution,” witli the 
emphasis on the “ peaceful ” and litde 



” .. " il 

pxtsseistoft given to th« ♦•:iievdhiatJon.*’ 
believed in free choice for all who 
willing and 
harmf4]i to 

a^n American politibian VyIto did not ^ 
Finally tiiey felt 

ijesponsibility for the of 1 OUtt 

children, for those already bom and thosds 
yet. to 4 )e 4 KW'n.” The temptation^tO'tiiake 
Ul-timed jest& about philoprogeniliveness 
ij embarrassingly strong. ^ 

The fact is, as becomes satotitlgntl^ 
dlear in the/las); ^tipn,. 
^cctive,” tKai ihe would-be Senator for 
New York is writing not a memoir,, for 
all the liveliness pi his recollection, nor a 
critique of a phase of American politics, 
for all his shrewd insiights, but a platform 
for a rev'ltalised Democratic party, to be 
cr>nstructed around images, attitudes and, 
up to a point, specific programmes related 
to the Kennedy name. Inevitably there¬ 
fore the ratio of analysis to rhetoric is 
low ; the seaich is for continuities and 
texts. The continuities are not bogus and. 
the sermons preadied are fully wosrthy of 
their texts. But the British reader who 
Itopes to find in these pages quiddity 
wliat i.s rapidly becoming a historic 
and .tomewhat , baffling period of' 
American jx)litics will be' likely to be 
rather disappointed. He may find himself 
going back to, John Fischer and his 
weighing machine. 

FLOP AND FIGHT AGAIN 

The IRA 

By Tim Pat Coogan. ^ 

Pall Mall Press. 238 pages. 45s. 

The editor of the Dublin Ir4sh Press has 
produced a remarkably comprehensive 
account of the evolution of the “ Irish 
Republican Army” throughout the fifty 
years since that name was giycn, in 1919, 
to the guerrilla rnovcinent that wai 
fighting to free Ireland from British rule. 
In the 1922-1923 Irish civil war the IRA 
was decisively defeated by the forces 
of the emergent Free State—while 
its elements in Northern Ireland 
were even more firmly repressed. 
Thereafter, the movement entrenched 
itself behind die principle that 
the uiYification of all Ireland >would. 
have to be brought about by force. It 
followed that the IRA could not acknow¬ 
ledge the authority of any Dublin govern- ^ 
ment that did not rule the whole island ; 
not even a government headed by the old 
republican leader Eamon De Val^ ; 
not even a government operating a 
republican constitution which enslinned 
the 'objective of national unity. Inevit¬ 
ably, over the yeai^ the II^' was more 
con.sistently In conflict with the Irish 
authorities than with the British or even 

the Northern Irish ones.. 

Mr Coogan’s narrative draws strongly on 
the personal has > 

collected from people / who took aeUve 
parts m the various phases of the IltA*s 
activity, and from others who were 
iWlyiliRl in He is ^ 
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Communist Train In 
OH and Cat 

«■ KmtaatlM trUM Futir* CiNrt 
OiMiMIty tf UitSttvIct Mpo 
R obert £.Ebcl 

A ccmiptete account of the oil and 
natural gas trade in the Soviet Com¬ 
munist area from 1873 to the present. 
The author shows how the changing 
needs and demands of Communist 
countries are influencing the quantity of 
gas and oil available for export from the 
Soviet Union. 46 ft pp. Tables, appendixes. 

ISBN 0 275 0 2653 I £8.10.0 
LC 77-95699 $17.50 


The Technology anp: 

ll.t. and Eargpg 

The Atlantic Inctitiite 

An assessment of technology exchange 
between the U.S. and Europe. The 
author discusses how information may 
be more effectively disseminated to 
improve business management, to in¬ 
crease profits, and And new Approaches 
to productivity. 170 pp. Tables, biblio¬ 
graphy. figures. 

ISBN 0275 0271A 3 £5.5.0 
1X69-19329 112.50 


International Monetary 
Reform, 1964-69 

TN NllUogl Olmaatlan 
Stephen D. Cohen 

A new assessment, drawing on previously 
unpublished material, of how political 
considerations arc increasingly shaping 
the direction of the international 
monetary system. Euture reforms in the 
interhational monetary system, the 
author states, will depend on a better 
understanding of political aspects of 
economic issues. 222 pp. Appendixes, 
bibliography. 

Scr»tember 1970 ISBN 0 2I7S 28037 3 £5.15.0 
Ready now in U.S.A. LC 72-119521 $13.50 

Tbn Polltloal Climate for 
Priyato Foreign Investment 

With tMotaU iafpraROt to 
NgpthMHM 

LeeChorlcoNclirt 

How to test the potential for private 
investment in developing countries is the 

C lem posed in this study of Tunisia, 
xco, and Algeria^ Dr. Nehrt, a 
forrpef adviser to the government of 
Tunisia, develops an anal:riical approach 
for evaluating investment climate. 424 pp. 
Tables^ appjendixes, bibliography^ 

October 1970 ISBN 0275 280020 £7.15.0 
RendynowinU.S.A. LC 73-120148 $18.50 
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thus able to chronicle in detail the recur¬ 
ring rifts and Yenddttas tihat have beset 
the movement, and still baset it. He 
records the horribly ugly qiisodes and the 
grotesquely comic ones with equal 
objectiveness. The IRA*s story, is pre¬ 
dominantly one of a series of disastrous 
failures, after each of which it was pain¬ 
fully patched up and propelled into action 
again, drawing new strength from the 
recruitment of a fresh intaCe of idealistic 
but ill-educated youths who, as this book 
s^hows, have usually been blankly ignorant 
about the earlier chapters in the history 
of the movement. In Mr Coogan's words, 
“ the young IRA man knows only as 
much about his country and republicanism 
as the IRA lets him know.” 

It might be added that most outsiders, 
whether in Ireland or elsewhere, still 
know precious little about the IRA. It 
has tended to be almost completely 
ignored for long periods and then to 
acquire a grossly exaggerated importance 
in the public mind whenever it has shown 
any sign of new life. This book will 
provide some badly needed enlightenment 
and dispose of many hoary myths. It 
carries the account right up to the early 
months t)f this year, recording how the 
IRA’s attempt to concentrate during the 
middle of the 1960s on radical social 
action within the Republic was overtaken 
by the more recent events in the North, 
which brought the movement first to the 
unprecedented decision to recognise the 
” partition parliaments ” in Dublin and 
Belfast and then, inevitably, to yet 
another split in its ranks. But Mr 
Googan is too shrewd to try to prophesy 
where, if anywhere, the IRA will go from 
here. 


WHITE IS BLACKED 

Die Nigger Die ! 

By H. Rap Brown. 

Allison and Bushy. 117 pages. 30s. 

Look Out Whitcy ! : Black Power's Gon' 
Get Your Mama 
By Julius Lester. 

Allison and Busby. 159 pages. 30s. 

According to Mr Rap Brawn, race is not 
just a simple black and white question 
in America, but, a : question of black, 
white and Negro, and it is qnly the blacks 
who are any good. Mr Brown, tfie mili¬ 
tant, one-time tender the Student 
Non-violent C^n^nating Oommittee, 
has.about Negltoes, who 

in his view^;^l;to the whiteA, as he has 
for white mini “ If you’re Wack,” writes 
Brown, ** you 'do everything you ean 
to light white folks. If you’re Ne|f^,you 
do evezything you caiL to appease .wm/’ 
According to this^, vtelAt and ajp®ry^|ook^ 
Mr^rown would destroy the whole wh4i 
capic^^t system ^a^iks Negro hhns^irs- 
on and "replace it: wiA % blaqK ideoto^ 
Power, fomiu-.; 

spmitaneously/vaaVf 
pw^ressed. 
tionarvs creed. 






But It 


iTitniw 


said : “ When the people can not find a 
redress of their grievances within the sys¬ 
tem, they have no choice but to destroy 
the systm,?. Far^more fascinatit^. and 
immraistte %ire Mr^*‘Browh’'s descriptions 
of the contortions and convulsioiis of 
white justice in its pnsuccessful efforts 
to keep him, on the slimmest of charges, 
behind bars. 

What is xq^ually revealing is Mr 
Brown’s, analysis cf the divided black 
community ; not just the divisions that 
he sees between the Negroes and the 
blacks but also the divisions that the 
Negroes have inflicted on themselves both 
along colour lines—-the fairer the skin the 
higher the status—and social lines—with 
the rich, educated Negro at the top of 
the pile and the poor and uneducated at 
the bottom. Certainly Mr Brown does 
very little to encourage unity among the 
black community with the vindictive 
scorn that he pours on the Negroes. 

While no less an apostle of violence 
and of the destruction of the white sys¬ 
tem, Mr Julius Lester, a black writer and 
also a member of SNCC, does not heap 
the same abuse on his fellow blacks. With 
greater understanding and sympathy 


Continuous inflation in the USA makes 
the dollar unsuitable as international 
unit of account, and with it gold and 
SDB'a, both of which are chained to 
it at a fiKed price (substituting the dollar 
as reserve and vehicle currency will 
probably cause no major difficulties). 
BIS failed to see this point in its report. 
Whether the new unit will be called 
Knappion, Emmingerchan, Schweitzerei, 
Burnsitis or BarrAment. it may have to 
be linked to the strongest currency 
for the time being. Once a month, a 
'* Revaluation Forecaster" enables IMI 
readers to appreciate revaluation and 
devaluation chances at a glance. Prof. 
Mundeil's 1966 Conference on Mone¬ 
tary Problems is reviewed in an article 
"The Mastersingera of Chicago." 


EdRortJG. AlpR, P.B. 131^ 

Twica MpeWb. Mhuml eubBcrlettmi t Curept 
PMM. $77, 


RciiNMfiiattvM: 1 MilbiifAs ami Dla« 

trIbeUnf, 177 RagfCns/^^ST. tal,: fRff ggg/l. 
Mnan Yeiik: iftTA, ^WiS Broadwijr. Tel: 
, , BB1-378S'., ' 

jklblleatipn which IriM' 

' fliiuiiBl oaiMM to acananho and moiiitaiv 



thap writes : “ To survive, 

one has t{> at least pretend to be a ^good 
nigger/ '* Mr Lester also puts the whole 
history of black protest, from slavery on¬ 
wards, ip to perspective. Mr Brown, on 
the othfcr hand, somewhat arrogantly 
gives the impression that the black man 
never did much to resist the white man 
until Black Power came along. The most 
striking aspect of Mr Lester^s pages on 
protest in the 1960s is his description of 
the very rapid change in the tactics of 
blacks. The non-violent sit-ins of the 
early pan of the decade seem a far cry 
from the violent anti-white Black Power 
of the later years. What both authors 
make abundantly clear is their conviction 
that only black men know what is best 
for black men and that there is no place 
for whites, not even so-called sympa¬ 
thetic ones, in their black world. 

BALOGH'S BRIGADE 

Unfashionable Economics: Essays in 
Honour of Lord Balof^h 
Edited by Paul Streeten. 

Weidenjeld and Nicolson. ^^97 pages. £5. 

The nineteen friends and colleagues of 
Lord Balogh who have contributed to 
this festschrift all enjoy arguing with him 
and .siiare .<ome of his interests. They do 
not, however, all share his distaste for 
rigorous and mathematical theorising, so 
the range of variation in their contribu¬ 
tions is very large. At one extreme Myrdal 
writes about social discipline in under¬ 
developed countries and at the other 
extreme Richard Fortes, an American, 
uses algebra to make a technical point 
about theoretical welfare economics. 

The authors are all academics, except 
for Shanks whose essay is on the 
“ Irregular" in Whitehall. A majority of 
tliem deal with i.ssue.s in development and 
ill international economics but there are 
.some more domestic contributions too. 
'I'hus McClelland writes about manage¬ 
ment education* and Opie argues tliat 
monetary policy is either useless or 
vicious. 

Festschrifts often bear witnes.s to tlie 
regard in which their subject i.s held 
without containing much in the way of 
new ideas, hut this is a fresh and lively, 
though diverse, collection of papers. It is 
introduced by a personal appreciation 
written by the editor. 

CIVIL SERVANT IN UNIFORM 

Lord Isinay : A Biography 
By Ronald Wingate. 

Hutchinson. 238 pages. 55s. 

Sir Ronald Wingate has written this 
biography to put in the plaudits that Lord 
Ismay himself left out'of his own mode*'»t 
memoirs. It is a compact, competent 
running account of th^ events and policies 
over h^lf a century in which » Pug 
Ismay; took part-r-Somaliland during the 
first W0rld war India and the Committee, 
of Impel ial Defence between the wars ^ 


AT 

^n^rucfive 







tsmay in bawhr, with top brass 


by' RAUhd" 

42s etothboun^ , S5S ' 

The fascination peculiarto all 
' - early work of M'ir6 is his iniagitia- 

iiye capricious fantasy^ virhich eKtend$ owe 
•' .se.hse. oP :i*a|i^, 'Mir6*i ' 

cl^pged ^ ip 

^ . ,tnf Fauvc-in^[uenccd (‘lumsincia of 
' brush work gave'way to a new srv'lisatioh, 
and then again in the mid-19204, when 
he started his' apparently inexhaustibly 
abundant images. MW is also a sculptor, 
as anyone who has visited Saint Paul de 
V^ence will know : fhat deceptively siniple 
looking bronze and iron fork outside the 
Maeght museum there is a splendid syx;ii« 
bol of mystery. Sir Roland, who has 
known the artist for 35 years, gives an 
excellent review of Mini's contribution to 


Churchill's reign during the second war ; 
and tljen, in the changing postwar world, 
Indian independence and partition and 
finally Ismay's Secretary-Generalship of 
tlie new Nato in Europe. 

Sir Ronald shares the soldiers' animus 
against civilians, again.st almo.vt all 
politicians, except temporarily for 
Churchill, and especially against civil 
servants at their “ embattled desks.” This 
is a pity because, of course, Lord Ismay 
for all his soldierly training and virtues 
was predominantly a civil servant, 
whether in the Committee of Imperial 
Defence or as ChurchilFs balance-wheel 
in the running of the war. And by the 
time he came to set up the political side 
of Nato, he was a considerable politician 
too, as well as a diplomat. 

Lord Ismay was at his l)est behind 
someone else—Churohill or Mountbatten. 
in India—^wlio made the running for him. 


contemporary art, supported by many 
illustrations, 34 ib colour. 1'his lH>ok is 
good value. 

Growth Ibeory: An Exposition by R. M. 
Solow. (Oxford University Press, 24s 
clothbound, 12s paperbound). Professor 
Solow is one of the high priests of 
tliat arcane branch of modern ecofwjmic 
theory known as growth theor\'. He is 
also an unusually good expositor. Hence 
these six lecture.s, originally given at 
Warwick University, will be welcomed 
by those economists who wish to get with 
it. I'he subject is a highly, mathematical 
one, but Solow manager to explain the 
nature of much of the discussion in intUH 
tive terms. The unregenerately applied 
economist can, however, turn te the la«t 
chapter and confirm his suspicion that 
the policy implications of all this theoris¬ 
ing are still sufficiently remote for it to 
be left exclusively to the academic.^. 


BOOKS THIS MONTH 

Barry Supple 

THE ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH INSURANCE, 1720-1970 

Relates the evolution of the firm to the develop¬ 
ment of British insurance as a whole. 

Cambridgfe University Press _ £j act. 

G. M. Lomas & P, A. Wood 

EMPLOYMENT LOCATION IN 
REGIONAL ECONOMIC PLANNING 

West Midlands used as testing ground for 
problems of regional planning and development 
examination ^ economic growth and, local 
communities. 

Frank Cass & Co. Ltd. _75 b> act 

R. G. S. Brown 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS 
IN BRITAIN 

* This is the best book about British centralJ 
government to appear for a long time." 

NEW SOCIETY 
Methuen Jte* 


MANCHESTER ECONOMICS 
PROJECT 

Multi-media approach tb ‘ A' level Economics, 
r. Arithmetical and Statistical Methods, s. 
Financial institutions. 3. Industrial relations. 
4. The motor vehicle industry. 5.. Agriculture. 
Who are the authors ? PRACTISING 
TEACHERS. 

Ginn & Co. Ltd. 7B> net. 


THE EUROPA YEAR BOOK 1970 

A two-volume world survey and directory 
covering every country in the world a^d more 
than 300 international organisations. 


EuTopii Publications Ltd. 


£15 the ^ 4 . 


All books advertised in 
TM Economist cm be obtained fr^m 

THE ECONOMISTS’ BOOKSHOP 
,. GUm Pnriti^fal Street, W.CJ2 

CdCoiortef fnw an 





EEC ■ for neict Tm 


On Jtinc 3 < 9 th, in Luxemburg, 
Brttairt'fi negotiators y^ill meet 
their common market counter¬ 
parts^. It is a milestone on a long, 
unhappy road since the British 
sli|^pf<l away from the 1955 
Messiha conference that gavi* 
binh to the EEC, convinced that 
the whole scheme would mis¬ 
carry 

Leading for the British will be 
the Foreign Secretary, Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home; Mr Anthony 
Barber, Mr Heath’s new min¬ 
ister for Europe ; and Sir Con 
O'Neill. WhifchalN favourite 
yo-yo, who quit the foreign ser¬ 
vice after a disagreement with 
Mr George Brown and was 
brought back by Mr Michael 
Stewart specially for this job. 
Across rhe table, will be the chair¬ 
man of the EEC's council of 
rninisters : Belgium’s foreign 
ihihisfer holds the job until the 
end of the month, then wTSt 
Germany’s Herr Walter Scheel 
rakes over, to give w'ay to a 
Frenchman at the end of the 
yeap. Xhia .is going., to lend a 
liixarre touch to the proceedings. 

It is the current chairman, of the 
(lay, or his oflficjals, who will 
.speak for the EEC at all levels 
of the talks. In practice, this will 
mean that the major burden will 
fall not On ministers but on the 
six F.EG countrits^ permanent ^ 
representatives in Brus.sels, whose 
joint committer has long been 
the community's most effective 
managing body. The “ Eurocrats,” 
the Brussels commission headed 
by Signor Franco Malfatti, will 
havr^ only a subsidiary idle, 
somewhere between office-boy, 
trc^uble-shoo ter and negotiator 
pr()pcr. 

Also pirsent at the largely fomial 
meeting of Jtyw 30th wiH^be . 
othet eandraftte countries, Nor¬ 
way, Denm^trk and Ireland, 
Thereafter the. talks y^rill be con¬ 
ducted separately. Mr Baibcr, 
and bis team will be back in 
BrUsilels on July 2 tat to get 
some real work done before the 
summer hoHdaysr Itr September 
the EEC will meet the other can¬ 
didates, and by the end of the 
year non^tididate cortnttibSi tilte 
Swedeq, gnd .Swij^crlgn^, . for 
whom sMutions must be jjfouruj If 
the trade bankers farrex^feed xtefen' 
bv Kfta are not to go wp agabv. 
Mr Barber has inherited a 
stmplft nt^goUkflKi brief iham 


the one carried |liP Heath 
the long “ hai|||l^tail-*aup ; 
, talks of lor N^' 

Zealand, the fiil' 

Jess agitated .(grt|lv|ta hived id 
Britain). More. tfca 

Brttidi no longerJhopt'mat the 
EEC will go^batfli^ to square 
for the privtlegf Of" having them 
inside. 

But large difficulties remain, not 
lessened by the fact that both 
sides are preparing as if for a 
poker game rather than a 
co-operarivet enierpri.se. 

■? 

The issues 

The largest of the icebergs—still 
taken far top lightly on ttic con¬ 
tinent—is the balance of pay¬ 
ments cost to Britain. This is 
clo.se]y linked to the question of 
the transition period during 
w*hich Britain wilt gradually 
adapt to EEC membership. 

The cost will arise largely from 
the EEC’s common agricultural 
policy (CAP), whose financing by 
1975 could demond more like 
$4 bn than the bn to $3 bn 
of today. The method accepted 
by EEC countries for sharing out 
its total budget 'Co.vts (most of 
w^hich go on agriculture) pre¬ 
vents gross unfairness by placing 
upper limits 011 national quotas 
up to January.. 1978^^1 Fp^m 
then on it will be entirely auti>- 
matjici^gnd almost certainly 
unfair ‘ to Britain. Up "ttt 1978 
Britain's share is clearly nego¬ 
tiable. But thereafter .* 

Whitehall would like a , .long 
transition period, .say five' to 
seven years : in ordtt to phase 
in this burden at the .slowest 
possible rate and to postpone as 
long as.^po5.sible the date when 
Britain must take the full load, 
hi the hope that EEC farming 
w'ould by then be in less of ad 
expensive in£% EEC negotiators 
prefer a shori period,'and will' 
m any case be most i«lii^Uitit to 
extend any kind of national quota 
system beyond 1977. They will 
also argue that Britain must at 
each step lose as much on the 
roundabouts, in farm costts, as it 
gains on the jp 4 nriuatrial 

benefits, and ’ oVer th<^ «me ^ 
iknc-scalc as the four other can¬ 
didates. January I, 1978, seems 
a Hkely end-point. 

AtJied <|re the 

Zealand bwtjCT-r-nftrmally i7!V»«»»> 
mnr (83*^ of New* Zealand’s 


' butter in '^lam s 

. con mipoKts 
ft„.*^ancd sugar' 

4 price (itiller 
: ;*!) expires at the 

! ’Opd of 'S^erc 18 a glut of 
’%th in tlSb BEC. The EEC 
loipcognisetf^'^ obligations to 
]die developing Commonwealth 
(«t wBl associate status to 
African countries, and suggests 
that manufacttirecl goods, Trom 
India and Pakistan, for instance, 
can be bandied under the global 
preference scheme that is slowly 
now being worked out). It is 
much less keen on New Zealand: 
special arrangements during the 
transition period, yes; any pci> 

• manent' arrangements, humph. 
Britain's negotiators w ill be under 
pressure from the Commonwealth 
(as from Efta CQuntrie.s and, quite 
possibly the United Statesjt 
India, for instance, has not much 
tni-st that a generalised prefer¬ 
ence scheme will safeguard its 
textile exports. But, New Zea¬ 
land and sugar apart, there is 
little sign now' that Whitehall 
will listen too hafd to Common¬ 
wealth prote.sts. 

Other economic issues arc less 
defined. Privately, EEC officials 
are already expretising fears 
about Britain's own balance of 
poymems. Even if they are wrong 
in the short term, what about 
the initial burden w'hen Britain 
joins ? The British arc not happy 
with, the cheerful belief in 
Brofesris that arty strain can be 
simply hapdlt^cl by the EEC’s 
developing system'^f short- and 
niedium-ierm support and, by 
implicaiioii, that: the EEC need 
not strain oycf-firiuch to ease this 
aspect of BHtafn’s entry. 

What 4 bout the ddc of fluctua¬ 
tions in the sterling balances 
held by overseas governments ? . 
Arc the Basic arrangements of 
1968 (which ga\jc them a tem¬ 
porary dollar guarantee) safe¬ 
guard enough '>^re brogdlyi 
.‘what is^ the future Jnternational 
role of i^^riibg r The continentals 
have not clarified thdr owm ideas. 
Till they do, Mr Macleod, like 
Mr Jenkins, is likely to keep 
wisely miroi. , 

There are smaller issues whu^t 
Britain ' might like (probably 
,unsMC(^tfuliy) to pMtptrae until 
' 'irtc d jb o r Ai p is achieved.' ' How. 
will iptripilalj^ coal anef 
.steel corporation^ fit into ’the 
European Coal and Steel Com- 
muniry (and the communhy'i 
competition poUcicf)? How yriil 
:apital movements liberaTiied ? 


xiow lar, js orsunn reauy 10 go 
toward ikk hahnonliifeitibii.? What 
dbwry will Britain bfinig' id 
Eunitom? 

Here the issues, begin to fade 
into the ahadowy, but, vital, 
quejiiiions that go beyond accept¬ 
ance ‘ of the Treaty of Aoroc. 
,How far will Britain cqmn^it 
rtsdif to. the community’s sdJl 
' undiaped plans for economic, 
monetary and eventually political 
union . >UJ^Sttdy t^ia 
defence. Outside the negotiations 
proper^ the Tory Government may 

E ick up the readiness expressed 
ist summer by the French gov¬ 
ernment to consider Anglo- 
French Nuclear co-operation, 
through Mr Christopher Soames, 
who^Jjad^^beer^^ 

What has happanad 

19B6 

Measina conference. 

1967 

Rome treaty sets up EEC. 

19^ 

Britain applies to join, talks, 
and . . . 

1963 

is vetoed by de Gaulle. 

1967 (Mey) 

Wilson tries again, and . . . 

1967 (NOi^ember) 
is vetoed by de Gaulle. 

1969 I 

Dg ^ulle quits. Pomipidou offers 
cautious welcome to Britain, 
formalised at Hague summit 
conference. 

1970 

EEC settles future finsneiei sys¬ 
tem, agrees to aim for full 
economic union. 

1970 

Talks with Britain begin. 

What might h^ipen 

•ntf-ISfl 

Talks and suocesshilly. 

1979 

Parliameitt rotlfies agreemsnt. 
etait-t973 

B^n joins, tfsnidtlon perjod 
start-1974 

First tariff cuts and fdbd pries 
inersaaa, 

1974-76 

Vat introduced. 
sncl<*1977' 

Transltkro^ period ends, 

ISBCHlius 

Econofpic integration adbifyed*. 

V^et'^BUrefpeahe electipyi^m 
Bervsn-Sid^ber. Hpaw cHaa 
from Berpn iPo^ralt and Sir Pater 
Shorn. 

'UW.- : r/' ' 





ThreB hr Britain: B^r, O^ain 


Baii)er’s job but^who remains, 
almost as import^njtly, ambassador 
in Paris. [ 

For the continentals, tlK^e ques¬ 
tions are the tou^stim,: How 
far, how seriously' dOei, Bfitain 
want to go in the same dlfie^lion 
as the cl^ it seeks to join? Noti 
let’s add, that the dub itself 
yet knows for sure what that 
di reef ion is. 

The timetable 

The Foreign Office wqukj like 
a quick negotiation. Some' con¬ 
tinental figurc.s, friemfly to 
Britain, have been; talking of a 
couple of years. It seems a^ 
fair bet that if the negotiations 
have not reached a successful 
end by 1972, they never Wll. 
But the EEC warns to coippfetc 
other talks. It is insistent that 
the four candidate cbttntfit^s 
.should join simultaneously; and 
eager, to avoid confysipn, that 
the same date shouM see the 
entry into force of trade anmnge- 
ments with the hon-candidatc 
members of Efta. 

There is another obstacle to 
speedy entry, rven after the talks 
are over: pariiamcmary ratifica¬ 
tion in Britain and in the six 
EEC countries. It is ijtnlikely that 
any continental parliament will 
deliberately hoM things up^ but 
continental politics -r- govern- 
mcirral weakness’qr the holding 
of elcctions^-migh^;. At West¬ 
minster there is now the well- 
known risk that the Labour party 
will have Wflsbed on, its com¬ 
mitment to EEC membership. 
There is the further ride that 
Britain in 1972 will, bc: heading 
imo balance of payments difficul¬ 
ties, hardly die alntoipbere for 
taking on new commitments. But 
assume that atl pjoes well. A year 
after an a^eehie^t id Brussels 
would be a rcasonadsle time to 
wait before it comes imo force, 
Britain, then, could ?be -jnaiidfc» 
full member, on January i, 1971, 
Some effects wUl be felt at 
Britann wHl send/two meiobeni 
to join ^ European coip^is- 
sion, and burcaMCiWti ib its civil 
service. British niimitcrs . wtH 
attend dil council df 
meetings (not necessarily with fiilt 
vottiur on all lub^eott) slid 
the of Comiooni will dect 
36 members to the European 
parliiment. 


Soams. TwP^or B 

,'ft X 

Other i^ectl wHi be delayed. 
Whit^ail, now, Would like a full 
12-ni8ndi period of initiaition’" 
to^ prepare the coiinfl'ess adtpin- 
irtrativT 'Changes -^involved in 
adapting x& the EEC’s methods 
and rules. The, most laborious— 
If it haa not been done already— 
will be a switch to the value- 
added tax. Both Belgium and 
Italy arc makingweather 
about intmdumg Vat, and 
have postponed it beyond the 
promised date. But Britain is 
unlikely to be so gently treated. 
The EEC prefers a shorter initia- 
.Jion period. But sup}^e the first 
/ tariff cuts and the ipoves 
toward EEC farin prieikatgjk on 
January i, ’1974 (not r &ppy 
' electoral thought for^Mr Heath, 
perhajM, but you can’t have every¬ 
thing). What then happens will 
depend on 

(a) the length of, and arrange¬ 
ments for, the tran^i-tion period; 

(b) the-^poasibly canriderable— 
imemal devrtopmems in the 
EEC. 

The first moves 

The first step could well be an 
immediate and total switch (if 
the Tories have not made it 
already) to the EEC .system of 
farm income support—through 
import levies and guaranteed 
intervention prices—but not at 
full EEC price tCvek Food prices 
would rise gradually^ pospbly in 
five equal yearly steps, to the 
end of che transition ^ period. 
Tariffs would be cut year by year 
with the EEC, and raised slowly 
against devdoped Oommonwealth 
countries, which would no doubt 
aboliih the' m^ch less sfgnificant 
tariff preferences they give, to 
Britain. . > ^ ^ 

Gradually, as prices and maneet- 
ing attitudes Chaivgod, Britain's 
industrial tiadc would jwitdi from 
, the Commonwealth to the con- 
dorint. The, patte?n jo# food tmdc 
if leas clear. There will be special 
amtigdfieots for Commonwealth 
sugar and New Ze^idarid dairy 
piquets; the enriit EEC cur¬ 
rently products duly ’over 
hglf the 360,o^x) tons of iMrib and 
muribh (hat Bri^ M^s 
; ^he^Ciithi of li irom 
jl^and) every year. Anyway, no 
one is compelled to impoit frpm 
the EEC. 

IV costs and'bentffits 


ami 


will only be fdi gradually. They terms ol Amund 3% a year), and 

are almost iniposSibfo :to quantify, jjoor faimers will increasingly be 

The recent gloomy white paper supported by discriminate meas- 

put the maxwum likely rise ki urcs, just by the broad 

retail food prices at to 26% fegthetb^ of prices. Many will 
if present diffenmeeii 'j between hayc'bc^ bribed off the land, 

EEC and British wholesale sbpic Of ^ioh will be taken out 

prices persist—which is most of fjModucdon; more, maybe, 

unilikcly, partly because the pres- uhnmgh national plans than 

sure in the EEC is for lower through community action such 

^ pricey, . partly . b^use mV the Manshoh plan, 

jystem iiMyr now .;tai be adoptted V’An enlarged community social 
by Britain's new government will fund, however^ will be actively 

have pushed prices up to used In. rede^oying labour, and 

7?o. At a guess food costs could a community - n^ional policy in 

rise 15%—something under creating nev^ employment. But 

on the cost of ffvhig spread over both wjU tend to operate through 
five years. Meantime EEC com- nadpOAl agencies, 
petition should lower the cost of \ More rapcal changes should 

manufactured goods as British follow ,ffom the community's 

tariffs, averaging about 10%, fall, existing commitment to eventual 


Both changes arc likely to be 


monetary 


buried in the nnnnal rate of union.” This is still embryonic, 

infiation. But even now it is seen as imply- 

Cjuanri'fying V effects on the ing that the main economic policy 

Standard of Viiig, or the balance decisions will be taken gt com- 

of jpaymooll, is near-impossible, munity Icvelf This hnplies, even 

EEC economics have grow'n in the first sugc, consultation on 

much faster than Britain’s over budgetary policy, some harmon- 

thc past ten years. So have real isation of taxes and tax ImJi, 

wages—almost twice as fast in co-ordination of monetary and 

Germany. But there is no guaran- credit policy, relatively innexible 

tec the same trick will work for and eventually fixed exchange 

Britain: British growth has been rates within the EEC, leading In 


held back by balance of payments tunc to a common currency, 
trouble, and membersnip may In short, it means the stuff of 
impose an iniitial balance of pay- polkios. We can fotrget the present 


time to a common currency. 

In short, it means the stuff of 


meuts burden on Britain before talk of , “ pglificg^ umbn **— 

the export boom that it i^ould occasional meeti^ to discuss 

also bring. This would be a foreign policy.. Inc real union 

oncc-for-aTl .jump, whereas w'-i'll come, inevil^bly, if the 

exports—according to the Con- enlarged' eommuhity ' advances 

federation of British Industry— towaril ecftnumijc Union, Its 


should grow and go on gm^g. 
But a burden it will be. 


parliaments and electorates will 
inrist that community dedsion- 


How big a burden ? Britain's making. ipu^ be under some ml 

negotiators will. not. hgve community democratic control, 

accepted any terins reasonably 74ater-^<diOugh Brilbin will not 

likely to cost, in, lay^ 1976) even be pwihjng this decision, which 

half the £1.1 bn that the white should in fact come fir|t—tl^y 

paper is supposed (wrongly) to wiH decide that community 

have given, as WhitehaB't'upper decislon-maJdUg can only 

estima/tc. But even within the seriously be done by a common 

negorialda ritn^ there ti- iiD —po^dcal* authority, not by pm 

minty : it depends EECi nationa] ones that happm to 

and therefore its cofrimucM bud- meet rvdy so bheh in BruiKli 

get, develops over die next eight TK^ EEC talks pdw of acbievlHg 

years. . . - ^ economic unkn'by 1980. This 

Britain wilt have \a Igj^ iay in may well be optimistSic^ Cer- 
diist betw^'now 4 nd 19^4^ taiidy no detailed timtniibig can 


many detailod .dkolces. woU, V . now be, fpmseep. But this mil be 
taken In BrusidS, dvcrtriirthmcd a ihajfpy ’preoCdupatfon 0# die 
by seven or ei^ simuhatietHSi IgfiC 107 ^ 1 , Those Bettxms who 
negotiations. By 1978, the CAP regret fhat their mongrel ebuntry 
may watt inodlfied. was ever created by faa]l<^»dpsen^ 


l^n inodlfied. was ever created by ha]l<^»dpsen^ 
e been held tribes, had better the world 
“(a fall in real fast if they want to git off. 




The richest market in the world. 
It’s open to the world, but it’s no place 
for the unknowledgeable. 

It’s a market that even the big U.S. 
businessmen come to Chemical Bank 
for advice on. 

We opened up offices in Europe 
so that we could offer European 
businessmen the same kina of service. 
We’ve studied their methods and 
techniques too, so as to help us get a 
better insight into their problems. 

After all, our business is business 
and not just looking after the 
company’s cash. 

If you've got plans for going into 
America call Chemical Bank and we’ll 
ca^ll on you, Together we’ll sort out 
objectives imd plans for attack. 


Our men in New York—working 
with experts all over the U.S.—will help 
you develop new opportunities, find 
new outlets for your products. And if 
your marketing effort needs additional 
finance, we’ll arrange that too. 

And you don’t have to move from 
your office. Unless, of course, you want 
to, in which case Chemical Bank in 
America will take over where we leave 
off, in Europe. 

You see, we’re common ground for 
the common market. 

Chemical Bank—the not so all 
american American bank. 

wLondim: 10 Moorgate, EC 2,13 Davies Street, Wl. 
Frankfurt: ZurichHau$, Bockenheimer Landstrasse Z-S, 
6000 Frankfurt/Mdin. 

Head Office: 20 Pine Street, New York 10015 . 
Incorporated ivitfi limited liability in the U.S, A. 


Chemical 
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My, How Industry's Changed 

There are big diff^ences betweeh industiy as it was when Mr Heath was President of 
the Board of Trade six years ago, and as it is now he comes back to « 

Whitehall as Prime Minister. How the Tory Government should cope with them 


Outwardly, things may look much the same: ^mc okl dock 
strikes ; same top businessmen holding, with one or two 
notable absentees, the same top jobs ; same line of claimants 
for special treatment ; same pleas for tax cuts and in the 
same breath more government subsidies. But underneath the 
scale and structure of industry has been changing. Put at its 
most brutaly the scale of modem technology has reached such 
a size that when many industries add the home and reason¬ 
able export demand for their goods together, the result does 
not give them an economic rate of production. They can, 
therefore, only stay in business with a big measure of govern¬ 
ment aid. The most advanced industries feel this most acutely, 
because they are the ones with the heaviest development costs 
that need to be recouped over large production runs. And 
these are the industries on which Britain’s future as an indusi^ 
rial centre depends. 

They arc extreme cases. Farther down the technological 
scale, the market is still big enough to support one or a hand¬ 
ful of producers. But the price here is progressive reduction 
in competition and the development of monopolies or near- 
monopolics in major industries. It means the concentration of 
production not only in fewer hands, but also in fewer plants, 
with accompanying human upsets and unemployment in areas 
where old, uneconomic units have been closed so that output 
can be concentrated in modem factories built on green-field 
sites. It is a process that can be checked and halted only at 
the cost of making Britain an economic backwater. The Tory 
Gk>vemment has to make a better effort at living with it than 
Mr Wilson’s administration did. 

The Labour government tried^ all the obvious panaceas. It 
either prompted or held up mergers. It prevented plant 
closures, sometimes by simply forbidding ration^sation, as in 
the steel industry, and sometimes by outright subsidy to ship¬ 
yards and other firms that faced, bankruptcy. It subsidised 
the output of advanced goods like aircr^t, computers and 
machine tools directly, and the production of heavy capital 
goods indirectly. It did that by massive credits to shipowners 
prepared to buy British ships, and by fantastically generous 
investment gra^ to any company prepared to spend on, 
plant What Tories do that Labour has not alreadv 

tilange' the sya^ of invtshi^ grants for a atari* It is 
wide^/aoeq^ ip ned^ry, not only baptise the 

encp&aged jnvestnmt irrespective 4^^ 
eci|i^ td , on- ie, 

they do :iu>t seqrii.^;ltavc their objedt of . 

enough'replade ' 

to investineiit (£300 million or so a year) haacome 
heavily on the grants for footing the bill. They have also attrac¬ 


ted foreign investment to this country that might otherwise 
have gone to the continent, and one of the chemical industry’s 
biggest concerns is to keep up the level of investment by these 
foreigners. Even with investment grants, the truly international 
chemical companies have been increasingly shying away frbm 
Britain. The' obvious way to restore thie attraction of investing 
in Britain while killing investment grants would be a more 
generous tax policy towards company profits. But there are 
signs that the Tories hope to raise more taxes from industry. 
Mr Macleod will have to tread spectally delicately here. 

The Tories have ideas for getting the Whitehall machinery 
right. There must be a government department that knows 
at least as much ali^ui the state of the economy 
as the Treasury does, and which is concern^' with these 
industrial problems. This department should be the Board 
of Trade, as it was becoming under both Mr Heath 
and Mr Anthony Crosland. In its present sjbiape, the 9 oaid 
of Trade is a travesty of iu former self, an old hulk encrusted 
with barnacles, deprived of propulsion machinery and with 
gulls nesting in its funnels. Responsibility for 80 per cent 
of industry now rests in the Ministry of Technology, which 
is not and never could be an economics ministry and in no 
way act as a counterweight to the Treasury. The Toiim pit 
thought to have every intention of getting rid of Mihtech. 
They need a streamlined Board of Trade, with a good many 
functions, like aviation and shipping, hived off to other 
departments like Transport. This should be .merged with an 
equally streamlined Mintcch in which responsibility for 
laboratories that rightly belong to other government depart¬ 
ments have been hived off to them^ This also applies to the 
Department of Education which is, believe it or not, respKxi- 
sible for both agricultural and medical research. The nationa¬ 
lised industries should also be taken away from Mintech and 
put under the deparUnents that know something about them, 
like road, rail, air and sea transport under Transport. Then w 
might begin to get a system where, when ministers spoke on 
these industries, they actually knew what they were talking 
about. 

, Tb^ ^M^e-ont is iaq>oriant if senrible 

pdvjix is h> lie t^ideredy^andJ^^ on senridve question^ 
abekri moiicqpolim ptidMri^ where cd^nomief of 

sc'afe; .'tJaR market *T^e 

has 

' tp of poiiipieti**.. 

.'Case 

' Sii.^fewer imd 

bc^ the .eiicoijiragqrient of more overseas ihv^stmmii particu¬ 
larly in the North American market Where mdst:^ At faityers 
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6 i big technology are concentrated. The Labour government 
lievcr actually banned overseas investment, but it did attempt 
to discourage it. Yet, some ingenious companies have 
shbwh, the itloft'ey to finance this investment can frequently 
be raised locally. Applying this sort of broad framework 
to some of the problem industries would then give the 
following results: 

Transport has to be planned 

Starting with the industries for which the Govemipent is 
directly responsible, it must get itself and Whi^hall used to 
thinking in terms of both a national trsinsport ‘and a national 
energy policy. In both industries there is a mix of public and 
private ownership, combined with a high degree of govern¬ 
ment interference. This is not necessarily bad. Most indus¬ 
trialised countries, the United States included, put some 
restrictions on competition both in transport and energy 
supply. But what is quite wrong is for a government to sub¬ 
sidise some sectors of these industries, and put restrictions on 
others, without any clear idea of what it is doing other than 
wriggling temporarily out of another batch of trouble. 

The biggest nonsense at the moment is in transport. It is 
all o>nc to shippers whether they send their goods by road, tail, 
sea or air or a combination of all four. But in Whitehall, the 
Board of Trade is responsible for shipping and aviation, the 
Treasury for vehicle licenses (and petrol taxes), Mintech for 
shipbuilding credits (which affect shipowners’ competitive¬ 
ness), and the Ministry of Transport for road and rail. The 
Ministry of Transport is just beginning to commission 
university studies of the true relative cost of road and rail 
transport—considering that the country spends £530 million 
a year on road building and £60 million a year on combined 
loans and subsidies to the railways, this comes not a moment 
too soon. But why leave air out of it ? It is not at all clear 
why Britain, with the same surface area and the same popula¬ 
tion as 12 American eastern seaboard states, has such a poor 
domestic air network compared with theirs. And with the 
possible development of hovertraihs, running on permanent 
concrete tracks that need none of the maintenance of an iron 
rail, the distinction between air and surface transport becomes 
increasingly blurred. There is plenty of room for argument 
about how to improve the efficiency of British Rail, how to 
get its veteran management to acquire entrepreneurial reflexes 
overnight, and whether its current capital expenditure 
programme really can be justified. And about whether the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation should be allowed 
to buy British United Airways (yes, of course it should 
unless Mr Frederick Corficld is going to suggest the 
Board of Trade takes enough routes away from BOAC 
t 0 give a long-range privately owned airline some fighting 
chance of survival). But no government can arbitrate 
sensibly on these, or on the right relative shares of public 
investment between different forms of transport, until it has 
some idea of what the right transport pattern for this country 
should be. Otherwise those shares will be decided, as they have 


been in the past, by the strength of the mad, eiil, air and eea 
lobbies. ■ ' ^ 

Ports must be included in this framework, afrjporttt as well 
as docks. The Government should take note of thfe Complaint 
made by the Roskill commission, now holding a public inquiry 
into the site of a third London airport, that it is being asked 
to arbitrate on the biggest single transport investment ev^cr 
proposed in this country without the help of any development 
plan for the aiiports of the country as a whole (none exists), 
and without being allowed, by its terms of reference, even to 
discuss the subject. But tte docks are in no better state. 

Mi^h of current labdUr troUblr in tlil ^cks stems 

the mi^rably slow rate at which promised hew pay agreements 
are actually being put into effect, and much of that delay is 
for want of central organisation to speak for^the docks as a 
whole. The now-dead Ports Bill would hav^ done' this in the 
person of Mr Peter Parker and his new team. The new Tory 
ministers must think fast if they arc to have a better system 
to put in its place. 

So has energy policy 

The same sort of arguments about the need for co-ordination 
apply to energy policy. All the energy industries arc 
publicly owned, with the exception of oil and some natural 
gas, and at the moment they arc all the responsibility of 
Mintech. Oil is taxed in order to equalise what would 
otherwise be an overwhelming price advantage over coal, 
gas, electricity and nuclear power, and now coal, gas and 
electricity are all seeking price rises, which will, of course, 
increase the competitive advantage of oil. But now that 
Britain is developing its own local oil and gas supplies in the 
North Sea, should the other fuel industries continue to get 
the same degree of protection? 

If they do not get the price rises being asked for, coal, 
for one, will make a bigger loss this current year than the 
£50 million allowed by Parliament. The coal board’s diffi¬ 
culty is that it cannot step up productivity faster than 3 per 
cent a year, while costs arc racing ahead probably three times 
as fast. The coal board says it is a matter of getting 
coal-cutting machinery to work for rather more than an 
average of two hours out of every seven-hour shift. The 
rest of the time goes in breakdowns, power failures and 
accidents. The board knows every extra minute that the 
machines can be kept working is equivalent to another £4 
million of coal dug. But the Central Electricity Generating 
Board could make exactly the same sort of excuses for the 
breakdown last winter of its new generating plant. The 
question both these industries need to be asked is what went 
wrong with their buying policy that they placed so much 
confidence in apparently untried designs bought off the draw¬ 
ing board. There have also been serious errors in fore¬ 
casting electricity demand, which has in turn affected the 
scale of the CEGB’s investment programme. Of course, had 
the board not over-estimated demand, the plant breakdowns 
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wauld have caused bigger disruption to supplies last winter 
than in fact they did. 

Not such a good management record, but still better than 
what has been going on in nuclear power, where the com¬ 
manding f^utation built-up by ]Mtais\ 19 
been allowed to melt away, with the design resources |uxum^' 
latcd in the Atomic Energy Authority scattered to the wind? 
among industrial groups that simply haye not the capital 
resources to take up the wprk where the authority left it off. 
This is one clear case of the market not being big c^npUgh tb 
support more than ope design group, which probably tias to 
be financed out of public funds in any case, because t!^ scale 
of Jts development cost?! are beyond the private indi^iVs^ 
resources. It was always hard to understand why the L^bftur' 
government refused to recognise this, and was dead set'^ 
carving up the AEA aniong private industry. This particulaf 
Humpty Dumpty must be sewn together and the sbtineir the 
better. 

Money for whom? 

Loans to nationalised industries by the Government were 
running at £i billion last year, and are at a slightly lower rate 
now. One way of submitting them to greater commercial 
discipline than seems possible under present methods is to tell 
them in future that those of them who can must raise their 
own funds in the market. It should be no harder for the gas, 
electricity, steel and post office industries to do this than it is 
for local authorities ; some of them have been 4 borrowing 
abroad already, and the experiment has been going on success,- 
fully for several years now of treating half the capital, of 
BOAC as if it were ordinary equity. A lot of administrative 
problems would be solved if this is what it actually was ; since 
the Government now takes shares in private industry, through 
the Industrial Reorganisation Corporation among others, why 
should it not work the other way and the public acquire shares 
in nationalised businesses ? The arrangement has worked 
well in British Petroleum. 

The Government’s role towards individual industries would 
then be able to become much more selective. The problem 
faced by any British government in the last decade is that it 
does not have either a defence or a space programme to 
provide a natural market for the technically advanced aviation, 
electronic, atomic and metalworking industries* It therefore 
has to aid them direct. And they are the industries that find it 
most difficult to build up a British home and export market 
big enough to justify the vast research effort that has to go 
into developing new projects. 

The pitfall a Tory government is most likely to fall into, 
particularly one led by Mr Heath, is believing this difficulty 
can be solved by loose arrangements fox* European co-opera¬ 
tion. It cannot. These markets can only be broken into and 
held by powerful companies, singlemindedly directed by the 
most modem management techniqties. So loose, politically 
directed consortiums are out for a start, unless we want to 
repeat the experience of Concorde. 


But even a siiij 

_ 

against this difficulty : in Europe, 70 per cent 

market already: goes to International Busin* 


1^ the, ijew. HoqcyJyi^llrGencrar Electric ine: 



ccWijian^is' ^ihg id^tki left the fag end 
give it a turnovp large chough to justify a full range 0f com¬ 
puters. This hapyefi^toWw ditettiiha Britain’s Interaationat 
Computers is in hdw.^ tt’^tekves the Govemfhent faced With' 
two options, to scale'its aifibitlohs down to the size of, the 
market, which rheatis surhi^det^injf any hope of bCihg cvet' up, 
the leadens; Or it miikihg a deliberate investmmt 

ih tbitipanieS that already hk^c a stake in the world’s biggest 
imrket for advanced productsi' the United States. Turnover 
that would be manna to a European bhSincss is still small 
enough in American tchns hoi to aibUse antWpreigner fears. 
This sort of approach, overseas invesfrheht ' calculated 
to buy expertise and a share in foreign markets, calls 
for a new and imaginative sort of planning iri White¬ 
hall. In^ the short term, and on a much sh^iler scale, 
the experime!ht being tried by the Industrial Reorganisation 
Corporatiori irt lending money to companies to buy advafecd 
equipment they would not otherwise take risks on, is Well 
worth keeping on; 


First things first 

Ideas like these for stimulating technological infant industries 
ought to go hand m hand tvith a tougher line on those j^h- 
sioner industries, shipyards at the moment, also parts of the 
coal industry, the railways and steel, sections of which really 
ought to be shut down*> Bui that has been saiffso often it 
hardly bears repeating. Governments arc reluctant to 
shut anything while unemployment is high, particularly 
regional unemployment in just those areas^ where the most 
antique plants are 'sited. < 

What may he less obvious is that the new Government 
could give itself an Unnecessarily difficult summer if it allows 
expectations of an autumn, tax-cutting budget to grow out 
of hand. Retail trade is currently depressed, particularly 
sale.s of durable consumer goods—electrical equipment and 
the like—and cars, both of which now attract purchase tax 
at a rate of nearly per cent with luxury goods at 53 per 
cent. These tax rates bite. 

If consumers once suspect an autumn cut in purcha^'tax, 
there is likely to be the equivalent of a buyeri^ strike. This 
Fort of buyers’ strike was a common annual feature of pre¬ 
budget retail sales in the 1950s, when fates of purchase tax 
were also high. It backs ra.pidly up the pipeline because 
retailers in their turn are anxious not tb be left with tax^aid 
goods oh their hands. This summer, with unemployment 
running at its highest rate fbr 30 years, Is no time to hit 
industries that are having a rough time already. The way to 
stop this would be to do something immediately, before the 
autumn budget rumours go too far. 



WhM win CortiM dQ with 
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Back 1^ School 

■rv 

ManagCtiCnt is a job that is learned, like other jobs, at school, 
most schools, there are not‘enough places 




Arui, as in 


The attitude to man^gcmicnV education and business schools 
has changed a great deal since Ldrd Franks first reported in 
the early 1960s that Britain really ought :to have some belief 
in such tiungs* The latest survey*, coiprpissioned by the 
National Economic Development Qffice from Professor Harold 
Rose and published this week, reflects a situa^on in which a 
lot of people do. It covers the demand for and supply of 
places in nianagcnient coursejs five years from now ; and 
discussers the issues facing tbe University Grants Committee, 
business, schools, universities and the committee of industrialists 
in the procejss of raising £7^ million for expanding places for 
management training. 

Profe.ssor Rose has used a wide definition of management 
education. In 1968, 8 per cent of all British managers went 
on post-experience courses ; that is, they had already had a 
good many years in industry first. These represented 95 per 
rent of all attendances on business school courses ; 75 per cent 
of these were run by companies thernselves. The bulk were 
short courses of up to a month. However, by 1975 companies 
reckon that demand for courses up to one month should rise 
by 50 per cent and that for longer courses by 75-80 per cent. 
JVofessor Rose himself guesses that the average increase will 
be 100 per cent. 

There is plenty of room for argument about what form 
post-cxperiencc management exiucation should be taking in 
Britain, or even whether there should be any at all. Money is 
only a minor problem. Companies obviously finance their own 
courses, and meet the fees for sending staff on three-month or 
shorter courses at business schools like Henley, Ashridge and 
others. There are bigger problems about money for post¬ 
graduate courses, for men in their twenties with five years 
or less experience, or none. These young men normally 
have to pay for themselves, unless they pick up one of the 
handful of grants from the Social Science Research Council. 
Enthusiasts for management education resent the fewness 
of these ; and are quick to point out that the SSRC appears 
to have no shortage of funds for many other activities which 
arc a deal less relevant to present-day needs. 

The courses themselves are also very expensive to provide. 
The staff/student ratio is higher than the norm for post¬ 
graduate studies ; the staff needs facilities for research and 
consultancy, not just to keep up to date but to be attracted 


business schools and universities are now planning to no more 
thgn double the number of postgraduate places by 1975. 
Meanwhile, to alleviate the cVer-present shortage of manage¬ 
ment teacheiE, Professor Rose re-states the case for expandmg 
the number of doctoral places in busine^ school. There zre 
npw Eome 50 prospective PhDs, specialising mainly in opera¬ 
tional research. Yet for postgraduate courses alone (including 
those run by technical Colleges) 300 new teachers a year will 
be needed over the coming decade. 

It is unlikely that the Government will finance an expan¬ 
sion up to 1975 on anything like the scale Professor Rose 
advocates: even though these proposals, if accepted, would 
merely bring Britain up to where Americk was in i960. The 
authorities can put up some counter-arguments. A mere 
100 per cent growth over five years in postgraduate places 
will still leave little enough time for recognising and correcting 
mistakes as they appear—and management training is 
not a simple matter of just picking the right textbooks. 

Therefore, there will be compromises. First, the Govern¬ 
ment may not accept Professor Rose’s plea for expanding 
undergraduate business studies. His view is not shared by 
several business school people, including the head of the 
London Business School. 

Secondly, the Government may try to throw more of the 
cost on to industry itself. Superficially, there may seem to be 
grounds for doing this. As the report itself mentions, industry 
benefits directly from postgraduate business education. The 
benefits are reflected in the premium built into the starting 
salaries the business graduate can command. There is a case 
for concentrating national spending on education in the areas 
where the benefits do not flow so directly to any single group 
who are well able to pay the going market rate for them. 
But, as the report argues, if business education is alone 
expected to pay for itself, in whole or in part, this may divert 
resources away from business education to other educational 
fields. And, probably more certainly, as the report also 
implies, it would lead to over-development of post-experience 
courses for middle aged managers. These are the .sort of 
courses that are profitable for those providing them and that 
customer companies will happily pay for. But they may be 
expanded mainly at the expense of the more fundamental 
long-term need to build up the postgraduate side which trains 


to 'management teaching at all ; and, ideally, the courses 
.chojttld be residential for at least part of the time. Professor 
Rose also argues that they .should last for two years. In 1968 
only 1200 of the 1,300 business school and university post¬ 
graduate students were on two-year courses ; the rest were 
mainly on one-year ones. 

The 100 or so places a year for postgraduate students at 
. l^nchesh^^ schools are over- 

stijl^i^fo^d five or students alone. As tiie 

appl^tbns arc Rose argues that «Veli 

a ,i|ui^up!ing ]plaices in all two-yekr courses 

Whuid |tpt bie d^ahd from eltgmle students. 

the number^ ot ms^iba^s- 

^riecs;;;^krded 

Cahkda npw BrkkinV 

Pl^fesSpr.Rosc. to-pne-ycar 

courses, ’tniimy^ 
iSS thiee:tin;er^^ the 


' MatlAgrment Educatian in the 19705.” HMSO. sioff. 


young men before they have had time to make their mistakes 
at industry’s expense. 

EIU QUARTERLY ECONOMIC REVIEW SERVICE 
Every quarter, 62 reviews cover 140 countries 
2nd quarter reviews in the iollowinji series have been 
published this week : 

FORMER FREt!lCIi(. WEST AFRlCA, TOGO 
iRAQ, and Annu^ iupplentism; 

AUSTRIA • 

EAST AFRWA 

YUGOSLAV^lA mf^d Annual Supplement . ^ , 

' roRTU^At. mh overseas ^RO^iNCm ^ 
aid:Annual ■; ,, 

THE mwouTpm nnwuoBNba. tmir: ym' \ 

4M StiStthw' Yoiii tiT « 
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your information from? 


We have a man on the spot. 
And he isn't a news reporter. 
He's a banker. From either 
Standard Bank or Chartered 
Bank. 

Between us we have 
over 1,400 branches in 55 
countries. 

Our men have been 
on the spot for years. They 
can, for that reason, read 
a situation quickly and 
understand the implications. 


So the news they supply 

you'll or 

on the televlaoil Tnfe view it 
will give you Is a business¬ 
man's view of what's going on 
wherever it's happening. 

It's reliable information. 
And if it results in your 
making the r^t fmaficial 
decision, it’s priceless. 

It doesn’t cost you anything 
because it's all part of the 


service offered you by 
Standard and Chartered 
Banking Group. 

We can save you not only 
money, but also a lot of 
misunderstanding. 


Standard and Chartered 
Banking Group Limited 

Constituent Banks: 

The Standard Bank Ltd.. 10 Clamento Une, London. EC4 
The Chartered lank. U lishopegate. Undon, EC3 
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Some nasty papers have landed 
on Mr Macleod's desik 


riie first npw economic indicator to be 
given tt) Mi Iain Macleod at the Treasury 
showed the statisticians at their worst. The 
indicator, of Britain’s gross domestic pro¬ 
duct in the first quarter of 1970, was, as 
usual, measured in three ways. To judge 
from information about output the gdp 
(in real terms and .seasonally adjusted) 
had changed ver> little from the previous 
quarter; from income statistics it had 
fallen nearly } per cent; but from expen¬ 
diture stati.stic's it had fallen by much 
more, around per cent (which, nomin¬ 
ally, would mean an annual rate of fall of 
12 per cent). 

riiere is only one message Mr Mac- 
Icod can .safely take from this bewildering 
clioice : Britain's level of activity is not 
rising. I'he sudden spurt in the fourth 
quaiter of 1969, which was helped by an 
exceptionally large rise in stockbuilding, 
was not maintained in the first quarter of 
thi.s year. Crifortunately, this was not only 
because stockhuilding was negligible in 
January-March, but also l:>ecause fixed 
capital investment liad fallen. One reason 
was a drop in the con.<truction industry’s 
output in the^sc winter months, but 
another was that manufacturers were in¬ 
vesting less. 

Wliitehall trie.s to put the best light on 
these figures by saying that between the 
first and second halves of the financial 
year 1969-70 the gdp rose by alxiut i per 
cent. By that measure, Britain’s total out¬ 


put is still growing at an annual rate of 
alxjut 2 per cent. But since this patheti¬ 
cally .small rate of expansion is the. best 
interpretation of these figures, and an 
equally valid one would be tliat there had 
lieen no growth since last summer, there is 
a case for some immediate reflation of 
demand. 

The 'i'reasury, it seems, got its sums 
wrong at the time of Mr Jenkins's Budget. 
Imnically, he would have l>een ju.slified 
in gfiving more tax reliefs away. Mr Mac- 
Icod's problem, of course, is liow to get 
the increase in demand Where he wants it, 
and how to do So without encouraging 
further price inflation. 'Phe worst features 
of the latei^t set of national income 

statistics are the levelling-ofT in the 

volume of exports of goods and services 
(just a shade down between the fourth 
quarter of 1969 and the first quarter of 
1970) and the decrease 'in fixed capital 
formlition. About the first, Mr Macleod 
can do little directly ; indeed, some fur¬ 
ther loss in exports is proliably to he 
expected as the American recession 

deepens. On the second front, there is 

always a time lag between any restiniula- 
tion of demand and a recoveiy in invest¬ 
ment ; but higher industrial 'inve.stment 
is Britain's greatest domestic need. 

Ihc ino.st curious feature of tliese 
statistics is that those huge recent rises in 
wages and .salaries are still being saved 
rather than spent. Real consumer spend¬ 


ing in' the fi^t quarter was the same as 
m the previnm three months, That left it 
only 1 per cent above iqfici’s average, and 
1 1 per cent above iqfifi's average* Yet 
income froni employment in January^ 
March was rising at an annual rate of 
nearly lo per cent, and prices were rising 
at only 6 per cent or .so. People usually do 
lake a little time to adjust their spending 
to a sudden uplift in their income; but 
thi.s time the lag has l>een surprisingly 
long. It cr)u!d be even more prolonged if 
Mr Macleod takes his time before doing 
anything; and if potential .spenders be¬ 
gin to think he might reduce purchase 
tax in an autumn budget. 


What businessmen 
think 


Another set, of papers tliat reached Mr 
Macleod's desk this week set the problem 
even more clearly. It showed the results of 
the Confederation of British JndustryV 
latest businessmen’s poll ^dare one. so des¬ 
cribe it ?). taken in tlie two weeks.^nded 
June 3rd, and tactfully not released vntil 
after the election. One finding was that 
general optimism among bu.sinessmen had 
decreased .since -the last poll in February ; 
mind you a certabi type of optimism 
among them might , liave increased cath$^ 
sharply again at About ' 11 on 

I'hursday, June iBth. On Jupp^jrdj tl?e 
number of exportiers who ^We're rliore 
optimistic about prospects during the ytear 
ahead still outweighed those who were 
more pessimistic about them J ’but they 
did .so by a smaller margin than at any 
time .since devaluation. Indeed, since 
exporters tend to be cheerful fellows, there 
has been only one occasion, in 1961, in the 
life of this suivey when a smaller balance 
of export optimism has been recordkl. 
The CBI poll suggests there Will be little 
change in manufacturing investment in 
the Yiext twelve months. For the year; 1670 
the survey confiriiis its eatlier fifiding that 
the rate of increase will be rather heflow 
that suggested by the Miniifl^ of'TWi- 
nology’s forecasts, about wh<kh Mlntech 
itself is now dubious. DespiW the du^nt 
rise in incomes, the CEI survey reports 
that it is producers of consumer 
rather .than those ipf capital goodly who 
expect to inveiCkis. ' ' 

The most Worrying feature of the^sur- 
,vey |if Its repOh m oflstmg arid 
Of course, Whatever the drcumstahces, 
businessi^ien, tend to bellyache that evjety- 
thihg is g^tting^^refiekpe Uiem^ 
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cjven if no| ipr t 3 ^ chap next door; but 
the eictem to they dp ,90 is lignifi^ 

cant. The preponderances ed firms report¬ 
ing increases in ^vet^ge C 60 per Unit ^ 
output and average selling prices in the 
past four months are even greater than 
those recorded in February ; and tlie 
sharp upward trend is expected to con¬ 
tinue over the next four months. In 
contrast to this, the CBI points out, 
similar surveys in the European Economic 
Community have shown that the prepon¬ 
derance of fimis expecting selling prices 
to rise over the next three or four months 
has been declining during 1970, after 
rising throughout most of 1969. So much, 
then, for the complacent British belief 
that those foreigners are inflating just as 
fast as us. British price increases, the 
CBI goes on to say, are increasingly 
affecting our export prospects.** Alarm¬ 
ingly, this poll shows a return to the pre¬ 
devaluation level in 'one of its most 
significant figures: the proportion of 
exporters who say that the most import¬ 
ant factor limiting their export prospects 
is their prices compared with the prices 
quoted by overseas competitors. 

So if Mr Macleod wants to help expor¬ 
ters he must find some way of trimming 
back the explosion in export prices. In the 
past few mondis of the Labour^ govern¬ 
ment’s tenn df office, it became increas¬ 
ingly dear that the advantages of 
devaluation were being threilten^. Mr 
Macleod’s first week of office has brought 
him fuither evidence of that, and of a 
stagnating British economy. He has not 
inherited the strong economy Mr Wilson 
promised him. He has been plunged fnto 
the deep end. 


to a m^imum of 6p per cent, 10 per ttent 
up on the old neiaxunum. Stomiot^f 
decision to cut back on local estate duty 
concessions' and. mdustrial derating a 
gesture of ^knowledgemeht of fact 
that it is the non-Ulster taxpayer^who 
will be putting up the extra money. 

But the three professors who wrote this 
report, Sir Robert Matthew, Mr Thomas 
Wilson, and Mr Jack Parkinson, have gone 
out of their way to emphasise that com¬ 
munity dissension overtook them in the 
midst of their weU-intended wpf(c. As they 
put it: As the situation corttin^ied to^ 
grow worse, a numbed sense of unreality 
began to creep over our dblibei^tioii^.”v 
Last year’s riots forced the inquiry to a 
halt. Despite this, some of the report’s 
views are naive if not downright gauche. 
The crying need is for someone in a posi¬ 
tion of importance to tell Ulster that 
what it needs most of all is an exodus of 
enough of its people to reduce the com- 
munrity’s religious and employment pres¬ 
sures. This highly unpopular topic seems 
to have been avoided, albeit skilfully, once 
again. 

It is not good enough for a report of 
this calfbre to say so vaguely: 

. . . even if uncmployrd men cannot 
• knmediaidy find woric in Northern Ireland 
after training, they may be able to use 
their skill in Great Britain or elsewhere 
either temporarily unitil vacancies arise in 
new industty in Northern Ifeland or per¬ 
manently, if they so prefer, in thrir new 
locations. 

More migration is not the sort of 
slogan which is popular among any of the 
factions in Northern Ireland. But it is the 
only hope for genuine long-tenri improve¬ 
ment. 


Ulster 

Peace at the 
wrong price 


A target of full employment is a proper 
goal for Ulster to aim at, but if there is 
to be a second 50 years for Northern 
Ireland one of the most vital tasks 
should be a public policy of reducing 
communal pressure by siphoning as many 
people as possible out of the Ulster pres¬ 
sure cooker. 


The first act of the new Conservative 
Government was to give £75 million to 
boost the economy of trouble-torn 
Northeri^ Ireland. The second was to send 
mdft troops there. This largely rubber 
stamps the development scheme drafted 
in Stormont earlier in the year, and pub¬ 
lished thn week. Only a few millions have 
been Iwped off the sum originally 
recited, . 

Tha study**^ was begun in May, 1968, 
“before thb onset of the political and 
coifimuniity difficulties v^ich have 
tropbled the province, since October, 
than £31} million of the 
total £75 toilliqn devekfxnent money has 
been iiuite (porrectly, for 

industrial aid of , one sort or another, 
designed* somewhat hfipefiifiy^ to create 
40,000 new jobs for Ukter. housing 
gets the toqoitd priority. All these are 

teudsCdy iptotttteC V ^ 

iiterease.'^^ for..new< ibdustiy 

-— L _ 

*‘*^’NofdliS!rn IfeVsiid PtogHuwHis.” 

HMSO. Belfast. 20s. 


Steel tender 


Anchor away 


No one will be surprised if questions are 
soon asked in the Commons about the 
Anchor Works, the first stage <rf the 
British Steel Corporation’s projected 
steelworks at Scunthorpe. The main civil 
engineering contract wfii be awarded in 
ab^t a fortnight. Within the industry it 
is already an open sedret thabthe contract 
will go to Sir Robert Me Alpine, 

There is, however# a rising volume of ; 
complaint, which is noW erupttog in the 
trade press, notably in Numy' 

to the effect that McAteine’s tendter f6f 
the Anchor Works was £39,555,000 gom*' 
pared with slightly higher figures, |<»r 
/t>iorge Winipey, Taylor* Woodrdw, 
tjc^rudtel (Costoin and Mowleto)^Bfi^ . 

.^appreciably lower tetid^ IWtol.'’' 
Mitchell Construction Of £a8;^45,000. 



Of eoursB you can play, but you can't bat 
or bowl 

^ Ccnrtr^ofl ptwy 

^itchell is considerably smaller than the 
(ibiitraGtors^^ut.islgrC^ii:^ fast 
aM trying ' to' bteak ibto the big time. 
Apparently Me Alpine, at least initially, 
was allowing over 6 per cent, as margin 
on total cost, to cover head office over¬ 
heads, while other contractors used 
figures arbund 3 per cent. 

Whenever tendering is involved, par¬ 
ticularly in building, someone is always 
going to raise the bogey of rings, by 
which the main contractors carve up 
contracts among themselves—sometimes, 
when there is a large customer in the 
public sector, with the connivance of the 
customer himself. The issue of Con- 
struction News that prpbed into the 
McAlpine tender not only repented that 
the BSC had awarded an ore jetty 
contract to Wimpey, but also that the 
police are now investigating an electrical 
contracting price ring, following detailed 
inquiries by the Registrar of Restrictive 
Practices. 

Even McAlpine*s initial tender 
apparently gives the British Steel 
Corporation some share in the first 6 per 
cent of savings below the target price, 
if any, while the other contractors were 
rather less generous. This is the sort of 
argument that could justify BSG’s choice. 
Nor is the ring system necessarily bad. 

As the Post Office and the electricity 
generating boards have argued in the 
past, there are advantages for a big near- 
monopnly buyer to work along with the 
same club of contractors, because of the 
greater control it gains over the way the 
work is done and the technology and, 
generally, because of its enhanced power 
to muck the contractors about. The price 
for this power is occasionally having to 
pay over the odds to a 4ub memiber 
against an outsider, while keeping the 
threat of going outside to keep club 
members in line (a threeV^hat can be 
xeal, as the Central Electrici^ Gnoerating 
Board demonstrated once Ssy ordering 
transformers from Canada). - 

The BSC may also have had its eye 
on Mitohidrs labour relations, kt si^, the 
of iti ^tender, or its capability to 
liMcMe the jobncme of iheic can be 
'atpresi^d in terms of price but they count 
heavi^ #hen big Contracts are stake. 
A million cailt|;aqc Is jlkt about 

equal to Mitchell’s annbal turnover, while 
the; Other Contractors ate three to six 
times as‘ however, it 

was? satiifisS thtoe counts, So why 

wrfl 

It be asked to tender next time ? 
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anewpageon 
the aluminium nmdp 

At Anglesey. North Wales. Britain's in which Kaiser Aluminiurn is a pertici- Kaisi^t .sisbj participles in |the newly 

new aluminium smelter is being erected pant with Rio Tinto-Zinc and ' British organised Alt^n'EIOOth Inb.ustriee group 

with care and expertise by a special tasm Insulated <!allender's Cables, is pioneer- in the O.K., apd ha* whoi|iy-owned or 

of Kaiser Aluminium technicians. Men ing Britain's new age of aluminiurirt. ’ affiliate operations on five condnems. 

with experience from Kaiser Aluminium's Anglesey will meet 20 per cent of Kaiser is die world's fourth * Largest 

affiliate and wholly-owned operations Britain’s booming aluminium require- integtatOd aluminium producer and the 

on five continents. Men helping to put ments.assure Kaiser's comrhefcial clients mostdiyersified. 

Anglesey on the aluminium map. of long-term supply, and will help .to i$d(es approach £3$8 miHiori and 

The new 100.000-ton Anglesey strengthen the U.K. balance of payments. earnings top £25 mi||Mn. : 

Aluminium Ltd. smelter, a joint venture A major ingot supplier to Britain,, .. 
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T he following are ex^acti f^m the circulated 

Btatement of the Clpirman, Sir Denning Pcarfon: 

The year saw many achievements in the company *s aero, 
marine, industrial, diesel andTfnotor car activities. Successes 
ranged from the introductiun^lntu RAh service of the 
Pegasus-powered Harrier aircraft to a fivefold increase in orders 
received hy our rapidly growing industrial and rnarine gas turbine 
business. 

We are gratified and proud that the company received the 
Queen*s Award to Industry fo^ the fifth year In succession. 

During these five years expofiis by Rolls-Royce have totalled 
over £410 million. f 

Having commented on vaijibus factors which had affected the 
year's results, the Chairman j^ifferrecl to the Company’s major 
rol'e ill the financing of civil ^gine developments and continued: 

We can look forward to a Future ha.sed not only on our 
existing gas turbine engines s^d the RB211 - 2 2, the M4(H and 
the Viper 600 under developihent, hut also on the following five 


i'^engliierwlth bromisingll^ai^N—th^<^iympus ^:9j, the 
th«;|HI%9and 

wiin^ the iiurrent y^r H^w<^ver, turnover is expected to 
remain,ft about the 1Desp||W Expenditure on the 
deve|^p^«9it and prepabatipi^ for production of the RBz 11, an 
imprEveiftent in profits coul$ be achieved for 1970 but in the 
current economic conditions ft is invpossihle to forecast thLs 
rt^ult vi^th confidence.;; 

' in the following two years we ex|H*ct at least to maintain that 
.pinSpfour turnover l>aWtl ori government work in the aero 
en^fieEilvisions and on the output of ouf^other divisions. Growth 
in tuEnovfir, by perhaps as much as one-^ird by 1972, is 
expectfd to come largely fi^om deliveries,of civil engines, 
particpiiarly the RB211 -1' 2. Until the fin^t full year of production 
of this engine in 1972 profits will have to bear the high co.st of its 
early |2roductton butfrpm^then onwards w e should be reaping 
the benefits in terms of an ^Improved cash How and profits from 
the rhoncy Invested in the ttB2 11 and our other civil engines. 


iXTRACIS FROM THE REVIEW OF AOIVITIES 


AERO ENCIMES 

Following the first flight of the Otyinpus-powered Concorde supersonic 
airliner In March 1969 over 100 flights were made and speeds of more 
than Mach 1. f reached by the ei^of the year. Tests continue toward 
susUine<l flight at Mach 1 (ahovM )oo mph). 

New iacllltles were commissioned for the <leveiQpment and testing of the 
RHa 11 three-shaft turhofan for Lockheed Lion TriSur. 

The M 4fH turhofan being join^y developed by the Bristol Lngine 
Division and SNHCMA for the Cf^rman VFW bi4shorthiul commerclAl 
transport completed over (oo hpjirs development bench testing. 

New civil and military Viper ao^acrles engines are being developed in 
conjuncthm w irh FIAT. 

The RH162 booster engine is being tlevcloped for the latest version of the • 
Hawker Siddeley Trident for HFA. ■ 

The HBi 99 advanced technology engine was chosen to power the new 
huropean multi-role combat aircraft (MRCA) for Britithf West German- 
and Italian Services and a contract for development wdi awankul ter a neve ‘ 
joint engine company, Turbo-Union Limited, with Rolls-Royce as design . 

' . O^'>'*'•"}. ' '*'• 

Development continued of the HU|>ersonic Adob'rtui^fah in ' 
co-operation with'the French company Turhomeca for the Jaguar 
ti^alfier/stHke aircraft, 400 of which are on order. The engine has also 
been chosen fpF ihe Japanese' XT - J supersonic trainer and w f 11 be 
'^ prdduofcil Un^rllcenbe In japan, 

Pegatus-powtred Hawker Siddeiey Harrier vertical takc-oH'strike: 
aircraft etiteeed o|>eraHoml service with the Royal Air F<irce. The U..S. 
Marine Cor}3^a;haa ordered twelve of the^aircraft. , ^..,1 

The company's snare in the Anglo-French helicopter programme covert 
work on three types of engine, including the new 900 slip which ^ 
completed. Its inifUTtests. It will power the Westland WG i j 
multi-purpose hellcojjteP. * 

There was a further increase In the turnover covering light aircraft 
engines and spares. The comjMny’s competitive position was enhanced hv 
the introduction of the Rolls-Rovce Continental 0-240 engine. 

MOTOR CAiitM 

Production of 

' cars was IntreasOTiiut anvkfdmrmM' 


The Sliver Shadow long wheelbase saloon was introduced and received a 
very favourable reception. 

DIESEL ENGINES 

There was a large ex|)ansion of the coni|>any’s diesel engine husine.ss and 
increased orders were placed for all types of engine. The largest 
contributicni was made by the Fagie aut,omDtlve diesel. 

PETROL AND MULtl-PUa ENGimS 

Production f)l'H-range (letrotengines continued at the high level of 
recent \ears and defence autijjbrittes throughout the worltl are 
continuing t(» pro\ Ide a steady demand for pMlftarv vehicles powered 
byj«-r 4 |»gi-<:ngim-s. k f *, 

tNDUStSIAL AND MARINE CAS tljRBINES 

Demand for the compans \ industrial anrl marine gas turbines Is 
expanclllig tapidly and orders pLiced in 19f>9 increasetl fivetuld over 
those of the previous \ear. First test runs of the marine OKmpus 
and marine line .power packages were successfully completed in i9(>9; 

I ii) cbmblixthm these w ill fi>rm the powerplant of Britain's new 
generation of warships. 

A feasibility stu<iy contract has been receivesl from the Ministry of 
Defence (Navi) to marinise the KB211 engine. 

NuctfAR engineering; 

All theattk'k and Polaris sqhimrines of the Royal Nj|vy are powered by 
nuclear steam-raising plant developed ami procured hv Rolls-Royce and 
Associates Liniited. Advanced development work on naval reactor plant 
ami cores Is now In the second year of a coriiprchcnslve five-year 
programme. 

ADVANCED RESEARCH 

Wu^k 0 h aero engine nohe and shtoke re<luction 
was Instituted In the 19foa; It Contlnveakt high ggtf I ' H 

’ priority and advances in these fields are being 
incorporated Imihe RBl 11 ami Olympus f 91. I j 

Research into future engine applications has |||m j 
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Trawlers 

Ai#*4jatoi«, • mvt^amu the, .-amw# ■ ^ 

urihe, tre^ problla^?: 

to hm’ one it) .conajateri^l itie %’ igi7e, 

in ^^e'l Ld'ndoa.'-'^l^ 

is 

also staggeringly high by modern stan¬ 
dards. Studies puiblished oy the Stanford 
Research Institute in An^erica two years 
ago (commissioned by * the Anierician 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development) indicated that such a 
system had a potential value in 45 urban 
areas. The study suggested that in a 
typical central business area one mile 
square, with 40 per cent of all passengers 
using the system and paying a seven cents 
fare, the revenue would be sufficient to 
recover capital outlay in less than one 
year of operation. 

The idea, which Dunlop still has to 
test, is that there will be access lanes 
moving at only 2 mph, slow enough for 
granny to get on the system. These access 
lanes would accelerate to the speed of 
the main track, like motorway access 
points. 

New ideas for transport are often better 
on paper than in reality. Travelators are 
hideous. They would have to be elevated 
SC) that commercial traffic and pedestrians 
on shorter journeys could pass under- 
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neath them. And that i$ not all. 

A study of the potential for ntonorails 
in London showed tliey wert too ugly to 
be acceptable ; also the .stations would 
have to be fairly large. But. the real 
problem is to compare travelators, not 
with the existing situation^ but with other 
possible innovations in urban transport. 
Nearly all planners now accept that traffic 
must be severely restricted in big city 
centres. This would have a dramatic 
effect on the speed and reliability df 'bujs 
services, for which the infrastructure is 
already in existence. \ 

Manpower .shortage could yet come to 
the rescue of the moving pavement, 
though London Transport is already 


-Aec^M frbmctrMt 


hard pre.ssed to hud enough' people’to 
man the buseii. Labour is by far tlie 
higgC)!t item in bus co.sts. A .sev'en cents 
fare compare.s well with the' mihinvum 
sixpenny fare bn London buses, abd bttl 
fares are likely to rise jttceply as wages 
rise. The travelator, on the other haiMl, is 
capital-intensive with a ‘ihanpowev 
rcquihrtiieht of* only seven menr j>er ^ift» 
If cars are banned fronHirity rehtrea^ l^re 
will })e all the more reason fori:iyia.l 
break the monopoly' of the husea. >b* 


Trave}ajtQr«, wilL 


be gSveh 


their tirM pilot trial em key rush-notir 
situgtion^^ such as London Bridge!^ pOe 
council looking at tl^ pojwibuitfjes is 
Westminster.. Eventually, if i^lvate 


Market Research Marches On 


What happened to the public opinion polls 
in last wcek^ election has never happened 
before in Britain. The pollsters would very 
much 'like tO know themselves what went 
wrong, even although, as market research 
goes, political polls do not loom very : 
large: only five out of 45-50 major market 
research companies go in for them, and 
even among those five they account for 
only 5 per cent to 10 per Cerit of turn¬ 
over. But poll* do kc^ name* in the 
headlines and in potential clients* mihds. 
After the 1948 American election, when 
the pollsters tipped Dewey but Truman 
won, market research firms there had a 
veiy thin lime of it-for at least a year. 

But time .luif matched on since then : 
market rescartn ha|i become much better 
wCtftablUhcd and its tectifilques have^ 
improved. The British poll^ers claim, that 
there has been no negative reaction fitun 
thahr clienu, altHou^ It is Just possible 
that j>ne or two. Idtige usefs may back , 
Off. Bin they ace.; dearly wbTmcd ab^ " 
.thdcviiid#. AU fcmr |m i^s , 

idectiop ftMr iro feasaesihig 

their^ medso^ ihd i^ewWlng |6fpe ' 

difctibg itf'wb Mqisiry.' 


importance of timing and of the conduct 
of inicnicws for accurate results. 

l*hc pollsters are adamant that nothing 
is wrong with basic research methods. 
They all use sample-s t>f bi^twccn: 1,01)0 
and 2,500 voters, ntuch larger 1 than is 
usual for consumer research. But there is 
no obvious correlation, between sample ; 
size and reliability of result. ()RC,> the ; 
best performer of the lot, has a samiple 
of only 1,100. Nor docs the method of 
sefecring imm^cneecs make much differ¬ 
ence. Thcorerically, random samples arc' 
more respectable ihan quota samplou hut 
ORG get the best result with a quota 
sample. The. pptteers daCadmlt. bo^cvef, 
that there is probably room for impt^- 
ment in their techniques. But they think 
they got caught out by special and 
dhexpecteil drcumstanccs in this particular 
election (sec page 22). 

Clearly timing and 

,kt taken i^h more seri<jft^;^b^;Hhe 
i|K>lli|^rs nek^ time round. 

tt!sca^h infeM 
tn,^,,not all tha* 


go in for*the latter. And marginsjCWjof 
arc much less critical in consum^t,rq|i^rchf 
than in political polls. The t, pyi:..cctu'^bjrt 
that can maj<0 or .l^e^ 'a gqyt^HmdU' fias ; 
little ^impact bn wai^ih^ powclef bije& ■ ‘ 
The £24 millioil, br 'so: a s|^ht b« 
market lem^arch, ‘ althbii)^ peaiffib ^com- < 
pared 'with alh^cVr’Binjiif* itiillion 

plus, dti ' rhe whole' seem.i money, mtII ,’ 
spent ttr^The comphnirs that use M- It is 
mainly hani facts.that are. being paid for : 
the .largest'part .pf the £'^4 .million goes 
on ..simple- bread-ana-butter lines like* 
informahbn al^u^Vthc moxTihcnjt of pro- 
supermarket shrhTs and their 
f nd^se * m , Hcp:i:.. dusiyc , 

cbaracmriaioiizrJfiFit,:' itfididieP^ ^ haKi j 
their ttses%/i^^;;,eanMspi^r, refql«^, liP't' 
- 4 cstiinfi o/Jp&;jfedU5W, buf ffibir i&'cii^fp 1 
, is very small compared with hard :* 

' information. "; ; ' ; .- 

|nt Mmc iod)^ like food 
>ics, marker research has btx^g!v;ilicba^;;,, 

e cnsable. The squeeze hal probably 
dped its leaps-and-boup^i ibt!^ 

[ rbtn .hMwd itwh^^.piopiey ttgbl.. 
i infoimadon. on w'here iihe ma^ts^afpc and.. 

[ where . .q^ending should be Concentrated, 
i and even feanuranc^ on exiaring policies, 

I bec.bihes that much more important! And 
. if me American experience is ahything to 
: go by, market reieareh In Britain has 
hardly got Off the ground yet, wrong 
eleoricm feaults or not. 
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liave to;]^ baft^ed £r<^ central London^ 
the ^av^tort linked to the 

niot^way to ear^ljWS, ,(ind to train 
terminak^^'*' 

There is irt«ij»!ia5ed demand 

for better slwj 

JistanipeB. ParkiW eqhtt^^re it 

increasingly difficult! to city 

destinations by car. re^ly 

sucwed there will be oppoaiH&i frprn tb# 
fius and underground babies., 

Exports _ 

Counting contracts 

An inset in this week’s Board of Trade 
Journal consi&ts of a glossy puff to the 
department’s Overseas Projects Group 
(OPG) which was set up in 1968 to try 
to prevent gaps in what British industry 
ran offer for particular major contracts 
overseas. Last year OPG contributed 
£27,660 to help hnance feasibility 
studies for nine projects with a combined 
value of well over £50 million. It also 
helped to make the experience of the 
nationalised large-scale users of British 
systems and equipment available to coni- 
luercial users ; assisted when special new 
problems cropped up ; and indexed and 
analysed data which may be useful in 
securing future contracLs. 

By now OPG has assembled information 
on over 4,000 projects. The total value of 
the 125 Britisli contracts recorded in 1969 
was £505 million, 24 per cent of the 
world total recorded by OPG, Joint ven¬ 
tures in which British 6rms participated 
added a further £67 million, and British 
overseas subsidiaries' contracts another 
£52 million. This all sounds fine. But 
the difficulty is that OPG knows only a 
small proportion of total contracts 
awarded ; and its sources, which include 
British embassies and journals, tend to 
report only cases where British exporters 
are successful or nearly successful. OFKi 
itself suggests that altogether in 1969 the 
value of new large-scale projects through¬ 
out the world might total some £25 
billion. So it is anyone’s guess how well 
Britain is really doing. But OPG’s case- 
history of individual contracts and their 
costing should help individual firitis. 

KEY INOtCATORS 



Ifs not what they told me et school 


Conferemds: money for old talk 

** Two million quarter-inch drills were speak on the causes of tension in industrial 

sold in the United States last year. Why ? society. 

If you think it is because two million Although ABP now sponsors between 

people w'anted quarter-indh drills you are 80 and 100 conferences a year, it i.s not 

wrong. Two million people wanted the largest organisation in the field. This 

quarter-inch holes." This w'^a.s the opening distinction is held by the British Institute 

.«ratemern in a day-long JeerUre given at of Management which prcscni.s about 700 

a London hotel this week by Theodore one-day and one-week conferences 

Lev’irr, Harvard Business School professor annually and takes in something like 

, and probably the world’s best-known £500,000 for doing so. The BIM presents 

authority on markering. fewer celebrities than ABP but has seen 

As Professor Levitt expounded the dis- its conference business double in the past 

cipline he him.self has done so much to five years. 

extend, he was at the same time embody- iWre is an awkw^ard question to be 
ing a marketing trend that only rccemly asked about this thriving industry : are 

made its appearance on the Bririjih scene. such confercnct‘s worthwhile ? The 

'I'his is the presentation of business ccle- lecturers are usually good, there is no 

briiies, many of them American, to problem there. The tfouble is that most 

audiences of well-heeled executives. The of them are authors of well-known books, 

people in the bu.<incss of business con- and there is usually little in their lectures 

ierenccs cv’idcntly do their marketing that they have not already expressed on 

research correctly because .such meetings paper. You could probably learn more 

usually draw well. Some 180 executives reading their books for a day than attend- 

had paid jH guineas each to li.sien to ing a conference. 

Professor Levitt, and such figures are From a company’s point of view, though, 

typical. the conference fee is negligible, and if an 

A.ssociared Business Programmes, which cxecutivfc carj^cs away just one usable idea 

sponsored Professor Levitt’s lecture, will it gets ahead of the game. The typical 

gross about £250,000 in the financial year executive already has too much reading to 

ending July 31st, although this is just do and might never get round to reading 

ABP’s second year of operations. Already the celebrity’s book. Besides, whenever 

ABP is expanding into books and phono- .several hundred important men get 

graph fecord.s. It will shortly bring out a together, the meeting it.sclf helps Icgirimisr 

package of ■ four LPs featuring Professor the subject under discussion. 

G. S. A. Wheatcroft of the London School Perhaps executives, hearing rather than 
of Economics lecturing on taxation. On reading, pay more attention when told 

another record. Professor J. K. Galbraith, that a product does not exist simply in 

the be.st-selling ;Vmerican economist, will itself but also in the mind of the buyer. 
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REAL NATIONAL INCOME 

Down In flrat qimrtor, but nobody's sure 

quite, how much. 

ENGtlNEERtNO ORDERS 

Hiqheiit export orders Yor IB months, but 

new home orders stumped in April. 
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Japan: the ^hantcM’ arniy 
plays the phoenix 

Tokyo 


Japan's heavy engineering industry is 
throwing its weight behind I’okyo’s 
defence lobby. Al'tJhough the country is 
only allowed to have arms in self-defence, 
the security treaty with the United States 
has jusrrun out, and some Japancjsc are 
determined to have guns as well as butter, 
ending fheir reliance on American arms. 
The doyen of the defence lobby, Mr Ken 
Okubo, president of Mitsubishi Electric, 
would like defence spending to increase 
fivefiyld from the present figure of 0.79 
per cent of gross naitional product (or 
$1.6 billion) to 3 or 4 per cent. This would 
still be less than the 6 per cent which 
Britain spends. Mr Okubo would also like 
the size of the Japanese navy to be tripled 
in the next five-year defence plan, covering 
1972-76, from its present paltry 133,000 
tons. 

Mr Okubo*s wishes must be treated 
rcaliitftically, since the Mitsubishi group 
is much the largest defence contractor, 
but official forecasts of defence expendi¬ 
ture are more conservative, rising about 
17 or 18 per centra year in money terms, 
which sounds high but is roughly in line 
with the increase in national income. The 
national defende council should meet early 
next month with the prime minister in 
the chair, and not long after that the 
Bgures for the fourth five-year plan should 
see the ligl^t of day. There is talk of 
$15 billion-$i9 billion being spent in the 
entire period, which is more than double 
the previous five years. The military them¬ 
selves are asking for a tripling to $24 
billioh, but the $15 billion figure in the 


one proposed by the director-general of 
the Defence Agency, Mr Yasuhiro Naka- 
sone. It works out at under i j>er cent 
of what gross national product is expected 
to be over 1972-76 as a whole. That would 
mean the army would get better equip¬ 
ment and .stay it$ present htgh level 
of 180,000 men ; tfie navy would get 
more men and 80,000 tons more ships ; 
while the air force would get more men 
and four squadrons of Phantoms. 

But the important feature is the switch 
from spending on personnel towards 
equipment. Japan^s heavy industry is really 
interested in defence contracts for the 
first time since the war. It is not alone. 
Foreign arms manufacturers are also 
being drawn to Japan. Last week Hawker 
Siddeley had a .small team from the mis¬ 
siles side making presentations in Tokyo. 
But the Japanese say they mostly want 
know-how, and do not wish to buy expen¬ 
sive equipment overseas. In the past Japan 
has invported American tanks ; l)ut now 
Hitachi, Japan’s largest electrical com¬ 
pany, which up to now nas had only 
minimal defence orders, is to make a 
significant change of direction by entering 
tank manufacture. Perhaps even more 
significantly, domestic manufacture has 
I>egun of foreign missiles, such as Nike 
and Hawk ; and the largest Japanese 
defence order last year was for 34'Phan¬ 
tom jets from, among others, Mitsubi.shi, 
Last year Mitsitfbishi Heavy Industries 
took $190 million of orders, nearly a third 
of the total. 


YashjMi tourists 

The Japanese swinging his Yash^ 
camera may be >tht next to join the 
establishment of the tourist world. In 
Japan everyone today wants to travel 
overseas, particularly businessmen (on 
plush expense accounts), students and the 
over 55s (55 is retiring age in Japan). 
Special package tours to Europe are evfen 
being run for farmers, who are suppO!^ 
to be the poorest Japanese, but who are 
paid for their rice at twice the woHd 
level. The latest figures show that over 
700,000 Japanese travelled overseas . in 
1969 (compared with 270,000 in 1967), 
of which nearly half were businessmen. 
The million mark may be topped this 
year. 

The flood will not come overnight, of 
course. The trans-Siberian air route will 
only gradually develop, following 
start of services by JAL, ’Aeroflot, Air 
France and BOAG this spring and eaHy 
summer. Really low-price group travel is 
not yet allowed on the Siberian route (that 
is the way lATA h^ feted it) ; nor, for 
that matter, is it penpitted anywhere,in 
the summer. Only in die winter monthi is 
the low-price ticket of just over £200, 
Tokyo-western Europe, available. 

It is a cheap ticket by comparison 
with the normal fare, (oyer £^o). It is 
cheap, too, by compari^n with the prke 
of five years ago, when group ntenibera 
could go to Europe and back oh packhj^ 
tours .priced at 40 per cent, ^h^e tins 
fare. And it is cheaper still if one bears 
iq.mind that Japanese in^^e^ haye m6re 
than doubled since the mid-19^3 wben 
Japanese, .tourj^ wa* first 

feeble little starts in Europe. 


Germany 



Convertible danger 

— . '. ■■■■■47 - 

Uhless Herr Brandt’s , gpyei^^lit sh^s 

C niise of doing something to cuib ^ 
m, the Bundesbank, may, t'ajse the 

minimum reserves of the private ba^ 
frqm .iQ to 20 per (Cent next Wejfe^day. 
This will probi^ly ^DKiean not only hig^r 
^ ;inte^t rates in Germans discount 
rale is already at a record l^el) but also 
V. a.nieyc to look fw 
would have two undesirable efll^ts 
for the German authorities* The m 
that it would aiCeOAfUliae-t^^ 
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$125,000,000 

Ente Nazionale pe^ I’Eocr^ jp^trica 

(ENEL) ' ‘ ' 

(Italian National Electric Energy Agency) 

Guaranteed Floating Rate Loan Notes 1980 

guaranteed by the 


S.G. Warburg &(',o. 

Limited 


R^ublic of Italy 


Hankers Trust International 

Limited 


White. Weld &(a}. 

Limited 


Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 
Banqiie de Bnixelles S.A. 
Samuel Montagu & Co. 

Llmlua 


Banco Cummerciale Italiana 


Banco di Roma 
Barclays Bank (troup 
National Westminster Gnmp 


Credit Suisse (Bahamas) 

Limited 


Bank of America, S.A. 
Baring Brothers & Co., 

Limited 


Bank of Montreal 
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Stockholms Enskilda Bank 


Western American Bank (Europe) 

Limited 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 
Julius Baer International 
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Henry Ansbacher & Co. 
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Limited 


Astaire & ("o. Atlantic International Bank 

Limited 

Banque du Benelux-La Luxemhourgeoise S.A. 


Banque Europdenne de Crddit a Moyen Terme Banque Euretpeenne de Tokyo S.A. Banque Fran^ise du Commerce Extdrieur 
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Banque Internationale a Luxembourg S.A. 
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British and French Bank 
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Limited 


Commerzbank International S.A. Creditanstalt-Bankverein (^rddit Commercial de France Credit and Development Co. S.A. 


Credit Lyonnais 


Deutsche Unionbank G.m.b.H, 


Eastman pilkm. Union Securities & Co. 


Effectenbank-Warbqrd 

AkttcnteeelleoliBffe 


Euramericu International Finacor Fleming, Suez, Brown Brothers Gtyn, Mills & Co. 

Umited UlBlted 


Handelsbank in Zurich (Overseas) 


Hill Samuel & Co. The Hon 

Umited 

RIeinwort, Benson (Europe) S.A. 

Lazard Brothers ft Co. ‘ 

Limned 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Sceutitlet UndarwHltr Ltmtted 


The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 


,lnteninion 


KredietbankN.V. 
Lazard Fibres et Cie 


Kredietbank S. A. Luxemboai^geoifie 




Kleinwort, Benson 

Limited 

Kuwait Investment (^. 
Lloyds Bank Europe 

Umited ^ ' 


National and Grindlays Bank 
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Scandinavian Bank 

Limited 


Singer ft Fricdlaiulcr 

Uintod 
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M. M. Warbnrg-Brinckmann. Wirlx ft Co. 
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Ente Nazionale per I’Energia Elettrica 

(ENEL) 

(Italian National Electric Energy Agency) 

$300,000,000 

7 -year Loan 

guaranteed by the 

Republic of Italy 

This Loan was provided by 


Banca (^ommerciale Italiana 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A. 


Bankers Trust (>)nipany 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A. 
Chemical Bank 


Bank of Montreal 
The First National Bank of Chicatfo 


First National City Bank International C,ommercial Bank Mellon National Bank and Trust Ci)mpany 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Security Pacific National Bank 


The Tonmto Dominion Bank 


National Westminster Group 
Western American Bank (Europe) 

Limited 


Allied Bank International American National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago The Bank of New York 


Banque Europ^nne de Tokyo S.A. 

The Fidelity Bank (Nassau Branch) 

First Wisconsin Notional Bank of Milwaukee 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 
National Bank of Detroit 


The Chartered Bank 


City National Bank of Detroit 


The First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Company 


Franklin National Bank 


Girard Trust Bank 


Marine Midland Graep Tin»t ContpMy of Ntsify Yark 


S.ti.Warbuig&Co. 


conjunction 4 ill/fnaifcment 6imp bodi^Mcing 


Banca (Wmeti^ltaij^^ ^fi^.‘(ilikqttiiia. 
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inflow they are trying so hard to curb ; 
rite other is that it would frustrate the 
purpose of raising minimum reserves in 
ttie first place, which is*^ to squeeze 
liquidity. One way round would be to 
linht Deulschemark convertibility. , 

Meanwhile the d^jatc continues within, 
the cabinet. Yhe chancellor's office would 
like temporarily to abolish depicriation 
allowances and not tax the consumer. 
This, it is true, would cool the most 
overheated sector of the economy, 
the investment goods industry, which 
is enjoying price increases of up 
to 10 per cent. But, by failing to tackle 
con.sumer demand while also restricting 
the base for industrial growth, it would, 
its critics argue, tend towards stagnation 
combined with price inflation. 

Hut the economics ministry's alternative 
of a surcharge on income tax is attacked 
equally hard by peojde in the chancel¬ 
lors office. They say it would generate 
extra wage demands, which would either 
have be met, or would cause a second 
wave of unofficial strikes. 

N(* doubt there is a certain aiiKJunt ftf 
alarmism on either side. But with 
unemploymem at o.f) per cent and 
unfilled vacancie.s topping 830,000, there 
is clearly a strong case for doing .some¬ 
thing. 'I'here is also a case for the govern¬ 
ment to fiddle a little longer while the 
economy hums, awaiting more up-to-date 
economic indicators, including the June 
figures for orders and prices. I'hc cabinet 
could then reach a decision at its next 
meeting, planned for July qth (rr loth. 
In which case there is no reason wliy the 
central bank should act precipitately by 
raising minimum deposits the Wednesday 
before. 

TV telephones 

New status toy 


TV telephones will be introduced on July 
I St in Pittsburgh. They are expensive. 
With a basic monthly rental of $160, 
plus a $150 installation fee, they will Ire 
out of the reach of alnKrst everyone 
except businessmen. Bell Telephone is 
claiming that in addition to face-to-face 


communications the new phones will be 
useful for displaying computer-generated 
charts and tables, but anti-trust restrictions 
will probably keep Bell from developing 
this facility to its logical end—^the making 
of hard-copy print-outs from the images 
oh the screen. Technically, it could be 
done now. • 

Lack of sufficient bandwidth will also 
inhibit the spread of the picturephones, 
at least until Bell expands bandwidth 
facilities in the late 19708. Meanwhile, 
the piclurephone is hobibled by the 
present-day problems of the system : it 
cannot he introduced in New York as 
planned, in conjunction wUh the Pitts¬ 
burgh service, because of the struggles 
in Manliattan to keep up with the unfore¬ 
seen surge in demand for ordinary tele¬ 
phone lines. It will perhaps be the end 
of the year before the pic tu rephone 
system goes inter-city with New York. 
By 1972, the system should be reaching 
ou't to other cities. But the picturephones 
will probably not be cheap enougli for 
homes until the 1980s and it should be 
the turn of the century before they are 
as cheap as ordinary' telephones. Long 
before tlien Bell should be offering them 
with colour picture.s. The question for 
riiose who feel at the moment this is 
something they can well live without is 
how quickly the ability to see the man at 
the end of the wire will do away with 
the need tf) go half way across the world 
to speak to him in perwm. And by 
how jiiuch bu.sines.s coiiiniunication will 
be .sjjeedcd as a result. 


Exchange rates 

A little could go a 
long way 


Mr Iain Macleod will be an unknown 
quantity when he enters the current 
debate on greater flexibility in exchange 
rates. If he takes the lead from 
the Prime Minister, and Mr Heath 
retains the views he voiced in Opposition, 
the British Treasury will not suddenly 
become a reforming angel. In fact, Mr 
Macleod may be given a breathing space 


on this issue, for aril the indications are 
that there will be no move to force any 
decision at the annual meeting of tlw 
International Monetary Fund in Copen¬ 
hagen in late September. 

Meanwhile . the debate gop& on. Mr 
St^hen Marris, who toolt sbc'months off 
froiti the Or^nisation Economic 
Co-operation and Development in Paris 
to research at the Brookings Institution 
in Washington, fires his own views in a 
well-argued paper.* He comes down in 
favour of a modest widening of the band 
within which exchange rates move around 
parity, coupled with new rules designed 
to encourage countries to make parity 
changes of no more than, say, i per cent 
at any one time, although he believes 
that such a system would have to be 
discretionary and not rely on complex 
formulae. He h not an orthodox 
“ crawler.” 

Mr Marris thinks that there might 
be less, rather than more, inflation with 
greater exchange rate flexibility: the 
.external consequences of inflation might 
be more obvious and easier to bring 
home to the public if they showed up 
in a persistent decline in the external 
value of currency, rather than in reserve 
losses, heavy foreign loans, and eventually 
a large devaluation with its major 
inflationary impact which is extremely 
difficult to contain. He also thinks that 
the Europeaii.s who want even stickier 
exchange rates among themselves might 
do well to adopt limited flexibility in 
the transition period. 

On the even more emotional problem 
of how the dollar would fit into the 
system, one has to read between the 
lines of Mr Marris’s discussion. What 
would happen, he asks, if the United 
States could also exercise the option of 
making a small parity change in terms 
of the numeraire,! wliich lie .sees, as the 
.special drawing rights (SDRs) in the 
IMP" rather than gold ? But so long as 
there is, as now, a rigid link between 
gold and SDRs, the exercise of down¬ 
ward parity options by America would 
involve a rise in the official dollar price 
of gold. Well, asks Mr Morris, what’s 
so awful about that so long as the 
increase is a maximum of 2 per cent 
a year? The supp>ly and demand of gold 
in the free market would be hardly 
altered. Alternatively, the rules could be 
altered so that the exercise of the parity 
option' altered the gold content of SDRs 
rather than the officiail gold price. If the 
question of a substantial general increase 
in the official price of gold has been ruled 
out (Mr Marris obviously believes it haa, 
although he doesn’t say so) then the strictly 
limited depreciation of the dollar in 
terms of gold, and/or SDRs, would do 
little to reduce ijts attraotiveness as ah 
interest-^rning reserve asset. Meanwhile 
Canada refuses to rejoin the systen^. 
Perhaps it wants a new one. 

*£isayi in International 'Finance No. 80. 
Pfinceton University, 

fBase imint td whieh exchange rates are fixed. 
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High energy physics 


Hurrah for 
second thoughts 

One clay, someone will give Britain's 
defeated Labour government credit for 
having done the right thing for the wrong 
reasons. When Britain pulled out of the 
European project to build a i.190 
million high energy pihysics laboratory to 
house a new monster machine measuring 
well over a mile across, the cry went up 
that it was scientific vandalism, and so it 
looked at the time. The remaining mem¬ 
ber countries said they would go on with¬ 
out Britain, but the financial burden for 
the continent on its own obviously looked 
steep. Adversity wonderfully sharpens the 
wits, and a new design has been submitted 
for a machine of the same size at roughly 
half the cost . (£110 million). It would 
\ye churlish this time rouncl if Britain 
backed out again. 

'I'echnology must take some of the 
credit for bringing the price down. These 
huge accelerating machines depend on 
magnets to .speed fragments of atoms 
round inside a vacuum tu 4 )e until they 
acquire the sort of momentum that a stone 
gets when it is swung round the head in a 
sling. This momentum is measured in. 
l)illions of electron volts, 300 in the case 
of the monster under discussion, against 
70 for the biggesi now operating 

—in has made a 

huge juio^ior^d 

of supei-pndodtixig twhiidiogy. /Hence 
the machine is to biiild than it was. 
Bpt ^ pU^ no^ is Ip lijLidd it next to the 
site"lift. "'.iuit^/s ■ '.only -la^ , 

at Cern, jjU^ outside 
wiU: act (see 
jfor the new. Site and 
tSoittr d)tj^i0iwn sharply. On the 
'debit eicIfS^ .iiptM^piany scientists will be 

experiments 

dn j^ nm deiim as would have on the 
original one. TTiere are also problems 


about villages uncomfortably near -the 
undenrrQund !lsalh^ the iuiaa accelexatcur 
ring caiVev dirougK' ® 
beams generated inside thelb nia^tneia:^^ 
lethal, and the area round therh 'be 
radioactive for quite a distahatf. 

What is it all in aid of ? , Mehely so 
tliat the particles accelerated in the rings 
can be used as a sort of blasting tool to 
shatter the iiinennost parts of ma^t^er, and 
break the binding forces that hold it 
together. Then we will know what the 
world is made of. The trouble is that, it 
turns out to be made of such myriad, 
infinitely small particles that at each stage 
it takes bigger machines, to accelerate 
particles faster, in order to get at smaller 
particles. This is knowledge at its most 
fundamental. 

What gs^vanised Europe’s scientists into 
producing a package that stand.s some 
chance df being sold to governments is the 
sudden realisatic»n that, two years from 
now, the Americans will be operating a 
machine at 500 Ciev. (rreat sacrifices in. 
performance have 'been made to get this 
power, which until recently would have 
been called technically impossible. Europe 
now either bow.s out of the business 
altogether (Ciern’s existing machine is 
only 28 Gev) and loses the intellectual 
leaven that goes with it, or goes ahead 
with its 300 (lev design, building into it 
better performance than the American, 
and considerable stretch so that one day 
it may reach powers of 1,000 or even 1,200 
(Jev. All to know what little boys are 
made of. 

Air insurance 

Auto-flight— 
or orbit? 

After two years of preparation, the 
prospectus was issued this week for the 
airlines’ two mutual insurance companies. 
They will be in Bermuda. Underwriting 
will begin on January ist. The plan has 
been scaled down still further since the 
airlines tried to set up shop in Switzerland. 
Now the mutuals will insure only ao.per 
cent of each participating airline’s insur¬ 
ances, leaving the I.xmdon and other mar¬ 
kets to provide 80 per cent. Whatever 
rates tjfie London market sets, and what- 
evei^ mitns it jpayS| the mutuals will follow 
suit. T^p lirmt for an aiitfaff> 
gers and third party .risks wiB pe. $4;^ 
ni^iUon. The mutnab' complied 
w^; he over miUkm," 

(of unn^fied «itt} is to be lii 
of bank 'guarantees from airiliM^; 

.than cash..-'Sven‘--‘Betmiula 

artangement. /i;7/..u 
By depriviii 

expanding .btxinneis* the^a 
to keep^ 
overall^ ' 

“ capai^'H 

become' a taixlni^^ '-since 
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jumbo jets have gone iq'to service and the 
passehgeriiability liihlts raised; By cutting 
the flow of insurance Imsiricss gbing to 
the niarkef, airlines hope pj reduce pre^ 
sure on this cajpacity, and h^nce ct»t pre- 
miunife. As it has proved, there has been 
no problem in insuring junirt)bt sO far, 
though this non-problem maV be as tnudi 
the' result of a current spell of aif’ in¬ 
surance profitability a.s of the airlines’ 
own manoeuvres. Even so, until the first 
junibo crash, air insurers are set for -a 
spell of new, and n<»t-harmful, coihpeti- 
tiori. 


Le difi americ^in 

Reappraisal 


Brussels 

The common market has never been sure 
what to do about the $40 billion of Ameii- 
can investment in Europe,, fcast w^^k> a 
working paper prodticed inside tl>e 'Cioni- 
mon Market (kmiinission leaked out, 
making the case that Atiierican firms have 
three l)ig advantages over their indigenous 
rivals. 

The first was that they use. tax liavens 
(among them a comnton market mem¬ 
ber, Luxemburg, though this was not 
mentioned in the paper). Secondly, they 
attract tax concessions fronj ^other Euro¬ 
pean governments for setting up plant. 
Write-offs of up to 70 per rent have t)eeri 
known. In. some cases, because of their 
size, they have received larger as.sistance 
than would have been available to Euro¬ 
pean finm. I'hirdly, their size, gives tlieni 
an advantage in tapping certainmarkets. 

Gn the other hand, the advantages 6f 
tax Jiaven.s Jiave lieen reduced since the 
United States passed its 1962 1 ax Equali¬ 
sation Act, whicli meant that American 
corporations paid, at least in theory, tax 
on profits made anywhere in. the world 
at the sartie iate. There are loophqles; Init 
the tightening up has been sufficient for 
some firms to move away ftom the tax 
havens towards Bni.s.sels, to be hear the 
Common Market C oihinission, 

.As for tax cance.s.Nions for setting up 
l^antvif these are paid at exceptional rates 
to Americans.^ it may be because they are 
the only companies in certain fields with 
the, acjyantied technology that Europeans 
need. This , is often true in indastrifs 
where the Americans dominate; 95. 
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«crxt of integrated circuits, 8o per cerit of 
computers, \^o per cci>t^of niotor? cars. 
And the answer to the finaricing problems 
qff European firms may be for them to 
tnerge, if necessary across frontiers, in 
order t() be large enough to get the sa!?ie 
finance as their American rivals. 

1'he blame for tJiere being so few trpiy 
European mergers lies largely with die 
common market: the community has 
l)een incredibly slow in agreeing to remove 
the tax and roinpany law obstacles that 
discourage takeovers. Another problem 
is the sensibility of individual European 
governments, who have been frightened 
of American, takeov'ers but too sensitive to 
European rivalries to allow the individual 
European mergers which niight make 
them unne(*es.sary. Nf>w, however, a more 
adult approach is being .shown by .some 
countries towards Lc defi amhicain. 

The French scent 

Peris 

French attitudes to foreign takeovers are 
becoming both clearer and more objective. 
First President Pompidou said in New 
York in March ‘that he was not against 
foreign acquisitions of French interests as 
long as they really enriched the economy. 
Now the decisions coming down from his 
hrmnee ministry are beginning to show 
what this means. There are three recent 
examples: the government said “ non ” to 
a $25 million liid by Helena Rubenstein 
tor do per cent of Parfurns Rochas; “ non " 
to the propo.sed purchase by International 
Telephone and Telegraph of control in 
Pompes Guinard, the pump inanu- 
factuier ; and “ ouito International 
Haivester’s takeover of Yuniho, a maker 
of hydraulic shovels. 

Yumbo, a part of the Gevelot group, 
is a member of an industry that is already 
dynamic, but it is not the leader in the 
field. The leader is Poclain, with 55 per 
cent of the market, followed by the 
Oleomat division of Richier, which has 
18 per cent. Purchase of Yumbo by either 
of these would have restricted com¬ 


Mergers, Italian 
style 

Borne 

Mergers used to be rare in Italy. A few 
giant companies have always towered 
over the vast number of small and 
medium-sized businesses. The Italian 
government has generally not been par¬ 
ticularly keen on bringing them together 
except that it has occasionally compelled 
one of the .state conglomerates to take 
over an ailing and labour-intensive firm 
whose possible demise has created a pulblic 
outcry. But now things are really moving. 
The government may 'be forced into a 
more clearly defined policy. 

'The most striking reorganisation has 
been in domestic appliances, the industry 
which has spearheaded Italy’s export 
boom. In the space of just over a year 
the industry has Changed beyond recogni¬ 
tion. From being mainly family con¬ 
cerns, the leading companies have either 
become international corporations, or are 
heading that way. This metamorphosis is 
justified by tlie industry’s growth : from 
a production of 65,000 refrigerators and 
15,000 wa. 4 hing machines in 1953 to 
5.8 million and 2.7 million respectively 
last year. Domestic appliance sales last 
year totalled $648 million, of which 60 
per cent was exported. The secrets are, 
briefly, long production lines, good 
design, and aggressive salesmanship. The 
last has caused accu.sations of dumping. 

Whales 

Another dodo ? 

In an attempt in stop the inevitable 
extinction of whales the United States has 
banned imports of all products of the 
endangered species. The Norwegians, who 
have the world’s third largest whaling fleet, 
are also yielding to international pressure 
and are expected to abandon their large- 


^ 'ffaisdy -i» that the 

jsn6t’'Sf much economic or 
industrial importance. Most of the 850,000 
barrels of oil obtained annuallyirt>ni wlude 
blubber end up in ^-fritargarine or, soap 
w*hich can be made as easily from v^- 
table fats, while \^ale meat itself is merely 
an inferior source of protein and is us^ 
quite often as fertiliser or oat food. 

It is to control this unnecessary 
slaughter that die International Whaling 
Gommission has been meeting in London 
for the past few days. The 14 counpies 
in the commission fix an annual ^uota 
for the Antarctic whale catch ^ich i.s 
then divided up largely between Japan 
and Russia. Over the past 20 years the 
comniis.sion has done some good work. It 
has reduced the permissible catch to 20 
per cent of that allowed after the war and 
has encouraged some countries to give up 
whaling altogether. It has also banned 
the killing of the mammoth blue whale. 

But the progress has been too slow. 
Conservationists arglie that the ban came 
only after the blue wliale population had 
dwindled from 125,(X>o to a mere Boo. The 
survivors are now prdl3ably too few for 
the species to regain anything like its 
former strength, or even to continue at 
all. The fear is that the .sanie fate might 
now be awaiting the heavily hunted spenn 
Whale. 

This year’s quota, despite the pressure 
from conservationists, is expected to be 
only marginally lower than last year’s, 
which resulted in 40,000 animals being 
killed in the Antarctic and north Pacific. 
T he quota is fixed by calculating how 
many whales can be caught without 
further depleting their numbers. The 
commission has come in for criticism 
because it makes no attempt to encourage 
the wlialc population but only to prevent 
it from becoming completely extinct. 

Whale fishing is on its way out. Only 
wealthy countries can afford the fleets 
but as their standard of living improves 
so demand for whale products drops. Ten 
years ago there were 220 factory ships, 
now there are only 80. To stw whaling 
altogether would not be a difficult step 
for Russia or Japan to take but, sadly, 


petition, while International Harvester, 
which does not make hydraulic siiovels, 
will invigorate Yumbo and give it access 
to a much larger market. Yumbo had a 
turnover last year of $18 million, com¬ 
pared with Poclaih’s $90 million. France 
had hothink to lose. 

.Pompes^ Guinard was a diflferent matter. 
A thiid of <rtB turnover is exported, 
which U (nuch hijgher thaii the ^tverage 


for flie '^dustry. If ITT had . control, 

the Aiiierlcati co^any would Have 
more tbafi 40 per cent of th# market^ 
and Trance would h^e .lost the only 
company ia the ft^d which, because of its 
txMrpL had an international standing. 

Sinularly, With Pkrfums Rochas, whicb • 
exports Well over '$foo ifiipba yea#. ‘ 
Here the 'ggverhihent was unWillii^ to 
bee atid 4 ber^^m manufacturer m a 
fietdi^lread^^odminated by foreign money. 
Gdty k nyw owned by Pfizer, and 
Katmaih has been liought by Revlon. 


scale Antarctic expeditions. But these neither country is noted for paying much 
gesture> will be futile if the Japanese fleet attention to the luxuries of conservation 
tiiat slaughters some 20,000 whales a year or environment. 
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£1 )im Forecast achieved 
despite difficuit conditions 

Points from the Directors' 
Report for 1969 

Profits over £500,000 up 
The 1969 Accounts show a 
Group trading profit of. 
£1,250,540 compared with 
£747,178 in 1968 and £229,721 
in 1967. Net profit avaiiabie for 
sharehoiders was £776,486 
compared with £482,859 in 
1968. 

Dividend maintained 
A second interim dividend of 
7}i% is to be paid, making the 
total for the year 15%— the 
same as in 1968. 

An active and successfui 
year reviewed 
For the Coast Lines Group, 
as for the transport industry 
generally, 1969 presented a 
number of problems. The results 
achieved show the wisdom and 
effectiveness of the 
reorganisations carried through 
in previous years. 




Coastlines 


The Shipping Scene 
The Belfast Steamship Company 
and Bums 6 Laird Lines 
operating across the Irish Sea 
had a successful year, with 
increased traffic on car and 
passenger ferries, unit load 
carriers antj specialised. c.arrier8. 

The North of Scotland, Orkrtey 
and Shetland services operated 
satisfactorily. 



Irish Unit Load OperathMis 
The unH load transport 
companies serving Northern 
Ireland and the Republic of .. 
Ireland more than h^ld their ^ 
own despite a lOK-week strike 
at one df their main ports, . 
Preston. The political unrest iit ' 
Northern Ireland did not greatly 
hinder operations. 



Specialised bulk liquid and 
powder transport does well, 
promises better 
The carriage of commodities in 
bulk continues to require more 
sophisticated techniques as 
demands increase for the 
movement of many new 
chemicals and other liquids in 
addition to powders and gases. 
There is in the Group adequate 
expertise and skilled 
man^ement to take advantage 
of this expanding market. 



Qaneral road haulaga—an 
increasing share in selected 
fields 

The Transport A^ of 1968 puts 
the accent on quality, leaving 
the market more buoyant for 
those who have always 
maintained the mere expensive 
high standards. The general 
haulage companies have 
continued to be selective in the 
. high quality servictw they 

piovide and are haeoming 
'pleasingly Involved is 
.'pnetiihes ceile^"tiiie" 

'jientainer revohttbn'. ‘ .. 


Aoguisitidns aMiVlieposals 
assist rationaileatien 
During the year an outstanding 
minority intetestin ohejiehjthe 
Group's Irish unitk>adt:<!hnpanies 
was acquired, and the company 
.;^etged with another in the 
saige^et<f. .i^ve ships were sold, 
and the'Group disposed of its 
50% holding in David MacBrayne 
Ltd. and its Chaqneltstands 
shipping services. In March 
1970 the Group sold its 
investment in Tayfbrth Holdings 
(1965) Ltd. but retaine its 
valuable commercial links with 
that company apd continues its 
representation on the.Board. 

New Managamant Struotura 
A new management structure 
was introduced in January 1970. 
This is already proving its value. 

The future 

Despite the problems posed by , 
continually rising coats, the 
Board looks forward to an 
improved overall position, 
particularly in the specialised 
fields of bulk liquid and bulk 
powder haulage, and in unit 
load transport to the Continent. 
Barring unforeseen difficulties, 
results for 1970 should show - 
an improvement on 1969. 

CoastUnes 


Reliance House, Water Street, 
Liverpool L2 8TS. 

Copies of the Annusi Report and 
AcdOUhtsforlSdSmaybe 
obtained from the Secretary, at 
the above address. 

The Annual General Meeting of 
the Company will take place at 
the Great Eastern Hotel, 
Liverpool Street London EC2 at 
12 noon on 23rd July, 1970.. 

ThS'Coast Lihes OrduO df ComdanliiS 
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1969: a year 
of continued 
progress 

Holland’s laadinvinsuranes Group expeets favourable 
trend to continue In the sovontlee. 

The annual accounts for 1969 reflect a continued growth in 
premium and investment income, to which all operating 
companies of the Group contributed. . 

Annual growth of the consolidated gross premium income 
during the period 1965 -1969 averaged: 

9.6% for life insurance 
10.9% for general insurance 
10.2% for all classes combined 

Of last year's overall premium income, 27% (23% in 1968) 
was derived from the Group's operations abroad. Substantial 
progress was made by the United Kingdom members of the 
Group, The Orion Insurance Company Lirnited with its sub¬ 
sidiary The London and Overseas Insurance Company Limited 
and The Life Association of Scotland Limited. 

Invastmant incoma showed an increase of 12.3%, bringing 
total racalpts to D.fis. 1,655 million. 

Group profits for 1969 amounted to D.fis. 108 million as 
compared to D.fis. 81 million for 1968. All classes of the 
Group's business contributed to .this gratifying result. 

Total cash dividends for 1969 remain unchanged at 20%. 
In addition, a tax-free bonus ^sre issue of 25% (1Q^ for 
1968) was granted. 

Looking into the future, the. Executive Board observes that 
the insurance industry must adapt itself swiftly to the incisive 
, changes in the pattern of our society, if it is to continue its 
protective role. Therefore emphasis is placed on efficiency, 
product development and sales promotion. Strong' market 
expansion is aimed at, both in the Netherlands end abroad. 

For 1970, Nationals*-Nederlanden again expects a favourable, 
devefopment and for the more distant future, maintenence of 
a good growth rate and of the Group's profit earning cimacity. 


Summery of Results ISSSi) 


(In millions of guilderst) 


Prgmium income 


Life insurance 

664 

General insurance 

517 

Not consolidated* 

119 

Total premium income 

1 300 

*own participation 

49 

Interest end rente 

Consolidated companies 

346 

Not consolidated* 

9 

Total interest and rents 

355 

*own participation 

4 

Total receipts 

1 655 

Life insuranee 

New sums insured 

4 698** 

Total sum insured 

27 003** 

Life premium reductions paid 

Bonuses to participating policy-holders 
and transfers to subscribers to the 

49 

tontines 

**including own participation in non- 
consolidated companies 

Teohnical liabilities 

Premium reserves and outstanding 

33 

claims 

6712 

Capital and surplus 

Share capital, issued and paid up 

82 

Free reserves 

481 

Total capital and surplus 

"663 

^reflte and appropriation of proffta 


Profits before taxation 

108 

Minority interests 

1 

Provision for taxes 

29 

Retained profits 

67 

Dividends 

212) 

Fap^ and dhridenda lit Dutob florins 


par share of Hulls 


Proms after tweat^n^) , 

, 7.81 

Dividends 

2.- 



Copln of tht Annual Rapovt, In Cnpllsh, can ba obtained bo^ ifio Ppraion 
Oiviiion, Nationata-Nadariandan N.V.r 16 Prinaac Baatrlalaan/*Tba tladuA' 
Holland. Tht Oroup opaiataa on an Iniamationai lealt. arttb branebaa or , 
Aaaoclatad Companiaa in tha Unitad Kingdom, Salglium, Norufayr Canadpr' ^ 
U.S.A., Surinam and tha Natharianda Andllaa. ;Wi^uala, Soultf 
AusOaiia. Slngapora and ganarai aganta in variqpo dgipi|li|fitodaa. . *.; 

—. . — — .. .. Ms ii. m 


1) With affact bead* ties thoaa of tho-afliHalad dtanpi 
:avhieh tha Gioii^eiipnaia iharahQldinfl<«f ovaf MM hw 

iaaiia. ran^^ 
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Orbital adjustmet^^ 



Equities have yet to find a level to suit 
the advent of a Croverninent more kindly 
disposed towards the markets. All week 
lonp: the indices have shifted hack ami 
forth within unusually wide inargin.s. On 
the first glorious morning after the l ory 
victory, on June 19th, there was a 22.6 
point spurt (to 357.2) in the Financial 
Times industrial ordinary index. A week 
and several oscillations later the index 
closed at 341.7 on Thursday, suggesting 
an all-round recovery of roughly 8% on 
the 3i-year low of June 15th. Still, chartists 
and fundamentalists alike now look on 315 
as a level that is not going to he tested 
again, which reflects a distinct change of 
sentiment. 

The market is now having 
to wrestle instead with the problem of 
what constitutes the upper limit for 
prices in the short run. So far 
theie ha.s been no iticlination to cast off 
Wall Street's overriding influence. In part, 
this merely recognises the significance 
of the course of the American econojiiy, 
hut it also reflects continuing doubt over 
the future vaiidity of past iiivestinen.l 
yardsticks—in shoit the decisive impor¬ 
tance of fashioi). 'i'he probability i^ that 
London prices will again find theni.selves 
moving in parallel with the American 
averages. Although the market lias clearly 
wasted no time about revising its relative 
preferences (property, brewery and the 
general run of financial stocks having been 
among those to race ahead), there U still 


seems to be a reasonable hope that his first 
Budget (whether in August or April) 
should include some relatively inexpensive 
adju.stiuents to the tax system, such as 
abolition of tlie split-level capital gains 
tax in favour of a fixed rate. But it is 
reckoned that this would not have a 
dramatic impact in present conditions. 

The news that real national income fell 
in the first quarter seems to have con¬ 
firmed the forebodings of the pessimists, 
rather than fired new hopes of Tory tax 
cuts. On balance, brokers arc not 
wildly enthusiastic about near-term pros¬ 
pects. If anytlilng, they arc cooler about 
gilt-edged than etjuiiies in view of the 
unresolved inflation prohlem, but are 
solidly recommending selective investment 
buying. The main caveat is that Wall 
Street may upset the applecart, so there 
is no obvious need to hurry into the market 
until a recovery is signalled from across 
the Atlantic. 

Wall Street 

Liquidity scare 

New York 

American stock markets were at midweek 
still mesnieri.sed by new-found fears over 
the liquidity of listed corporations. The 
waves of apprehension had been started 
hv last Sunday's dramatic move bv the 


financially distressed Penn Central Tiansi* 
pbiwadon in seeking ph>tection df the 
courts from Creditors^ Failing at the 
last minute to obtain a promi.sed $200 mn 
in credit guarantees from tlie federal 
government, the nation’s largest railroad 
petitioned a Philadelphia federal district 
court to be permitted to be reorganised 
under federal bankruptcy law: The follow¬ 
ing Monday the stock of P«m Ccntwil, 
the holding company, was pounded ddwn' 
by more than 4t>% to $6.50 a 
share in heavy trading. Aldiough it had 
recovei'cd to $8,50 by Wednesday's close, 
the general list oir the Nfew York stock 
exchange had by tlien fallen more tlian 
28 points in three measured.by 

the Dow Jones industrial average. , 

As irivestoiTs indulge ilicir feail' bter 
corporations' cash positions and;ftnancial 
strength, oth^ recent niajoL areits of 
concern—sucH as tTie .stkckenirig of the 
domestic economy and the Indochina and 
middle eastern cunflicts-^^have .seemed to 
recede into the background. Chrysler 
Corporation, one of tiie more conspicuous 
victims of the market's jfreoccupation over 
liquidity, was sold down $2.62j to .$16.50 
on I'ucilay as rumours spread, that/the 
troubled motor company was in deep cash 
difFicuities, Mr Lynn Townsend, Chrysler^s 
chairman, felt impelled to i.ssue a state¬ 
ment denying the report and revealing 
that the company expects to show a small 
profit for its second quarter. On Wednes¬ 
day Chrysler stock regained $1^50 to $i8. 

Among investors said to be the most 
acutely attuned to liquidity ^ problems 
are the mutual funds. With the June 
30th cut-off date for disclosing their 
portfolio.s rapidly approaching, fund 
portfolio managers have been acting 
to clear their bouses of hoJding.s, of 
companies with weak balance sheets. 


a lot-,of uncertainty about what changes 
the I'ories could bring, and when. So there 
may be more locally-tifispired adjustments. 

I'he key question is the store tliat is to 
be put by the prblnfe^^ of economic growth. 
Without' that the benefits of tax 
conce.s.sion.s would lend to be confined 
and/or sdiort lived. If Mr Macleod did 
move quickly towards the abolition of 
selective employment tax, that would have 
advantages for retailers, caterers and 
others well in excess of the recovery in 
these sectors ; but the market does not 
expect this to l>e ohe of the Government’s 
urgent tax priorities. If the new Chancel¬ 
lor gives Tpride of plaqgT to cutting direct 
personal laxcs, which & one the Cit/e 
gues«es« .Itm SWvOd, 

pervasive effect on stocks geAeratty% There 
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BARCLAYS BANK BRIEFING-10 


These briefings are designed to help maira sense of money matters: to present news, views 
and up-tO'the-minute stetistics which provide food for thought. In this issue Mr John Thomson, 
C/hairman of Barclays Bank, gives his views on one of banking's most controversial issues. 


INTEREST RATES: 
COMPETITION 
OR CARTEL? 


MUCH has been written recently on the 
need for the Clearers to abandon the so- 
called banking cartel and to compete on the 
interest rates which are paid on deposit 
accounts and charged on overdrafts and 
loans. A reply is perhaps overdue. 

To take the* question of advances first. 
One can expect the authorities for the 
foreseeable future to maintain fairly tii^t 
control over the availability of bank credit, 
either through a lending ceiling or through 
operating on the banks* liquidity. At any 
future time, the demand from customers for 
such credit will diverge to a greater or 
lesser extent from this supply. The econo¬ 
mists argue that all that will be necessary 
for the banks collectively and individually 
to **dear the market**, is for interest rates 
to rise or fall until the cost of Arrowing 
deters sufficient borrowers at the margin. 

Price ntkMiiiig 

Why should the banks be unwilling to do 
this? It is axiomatic that price rationing 
must lead to a better aUocation of re¬ 
sources than rationing by dictat, but the sit¬ 
uation is much less simple than that. The 
problems are that borrowing rates would 
have to rise fhr beyond their already in¬ 
flated levels in time of severe squeeze and 
that bonowers would be subject to a new 
dimension of uncertainty. Towards the end 
of 1969, an increase in rates of at least S%, 
and perhaps as much as 10% woidd pro- 
babb^ hpve bem neoessary to ration 
amoi^ all prospective borrowers the 
advanoas iny bank was theh pemiiUed to 
niKke. Some cHflbs would appehr to biiggest 


that we should have written to every one 
of our borrowing customers, saying in 
effect: 

“Dear Sir. 

We regret that the demand for 
bank credit exceeds its supply. Owing to the 
great convenience of borrowing by over¬ 
draft, a large increase in rates 1$ necessary 
to restore equilibrium. We are. therefore, 
obliged to raise the rate charg^ on your 
overdraft from 2% over Bank Rate to 7% 
over, in order to deter our marainal 
customers, who may include yourself, from 
borrowing . . 

Our reluctance to raise rates sharply in a 
tight squeeze is not based on philanthropy 
—after disclosure few customers and fewer 
bankers need have any illusions that the 
Clearers are philanthropic organisations. 
The real reasons are that our relationship 
with the minority of our customers is a 
permanent one; that we owe them, paili- 
cularly our corporate customers, some 
degree of certainty as to future rates; and 
that we should lose much goodwill (and 
therefore credit balances) if we appem^ 
as opportunists profiting from a national 
shortage of liquidity. 

If price rationing cannot be i^ied upon 
to dimioate wholly the surplus demand for 
bank ^edit, what then is die answer? 
Any form of raUohiitg based on selectivity 
is unsatislbctory: it is unrdaied to the 
needs of the borrower; it is uttfust to tboie 
at the end of the queue; it is unfair to sMll 

mroughqm the oouhny. - : 

thme is, it seeing no perfbbt amwer. 



JOHN THOMSON. T.D., J.9. 
Chalrmsn of Barclays Bank limited 


The best hope is some combination of 
selectivity plus reasonably flexible inteiest 
rates. An element of selectivity, in spite of 
its imperfections, must remain, with the 
Clearers somwhat reluctantly acting as 
arbiters of what is, and what is not, in the 
national inteiest. 

As regards interest rates, 1, mysdf, 
would prefer to adopt as a benchmark 
some *‘ba$ic’* rate, not invariably tied to 
Bank Rate, which is itself subject to so 
many other pressures. The inciease in 
lending rates of *% last October, un¬ 
accompanied by a change in Bank Rate, 
wys a move in this direction. As a result 
of increased profit consciousness, J foresee 
grea^ emphasis placed on charging the 
lending rates that the market will bear, and 
1 susp^ that the old margins relating to 
Bank Hate have already been brokpn down 
to a fsr greater extent than many commen¬ 
tators imagine. This is certainly true for 
which takes place through sub¬ 
sidiaries—medium term lending and Bar- 
claycard's extended credit being odious 
exmuples. 

In the case of deposit rates, there mre 
two |xiwcrfii} forces militating against, 
chantH* First of all, Ihe anttounoemditt .of 
^ incmase by aq individual bank in the fate 

Codlfmiod Otevlaaf 






BARCLAYS;^ lf«5URANCE ^VICES COMPANY 
was fonn«d carilN’<lib yMT by Buctays Bnk aad Bwcfaiys 
Bank OCO to yrovMa an adviwny bmnanoa aorvice for 
c usto m crg of die Barelayi Group of banka bi tbe UK 
and ovmeaa. The new i^Mtpany—fwtentbdly tbe targeat 
broUng conoem fai the country—doca not underwrite but 
nndertakea to |dace all cfauaca of fanurance riaks with the 
haurance ollicn and Lloyd's. 

For many years an insurance service for customers has 
been provided by bank managers acting as agents for 
one or more insurance companies. Inevitably, this 
arrangement has invited criticism. 

With the creation of Barclays Insurance Services 
Company the customer retains the advantage of the 
decentralised, personal relationship with his branch 
manager, at the same time gaining two very real benefits. 
First, BiSCO is not tied to any one particular company, 
ft maintains close contact with the marketing departments 
of all leading insurers so that its advice, pro^ered through 
the branch manager, is influenced as much by the quality 
of service available as by rates and cover. 

Second, the new service is backed by a centralised body 
of professional expertise at the Head Office in Croydon.' 
All BISCO's technical staff are professional insurance 
men, qualified by examination and experience. They 
have bwn recruited from both the insurance company 
and broker market. The Company's long term aim is 
to have BISCO's representatives based .strategically 
throughout the country. 

Barclays' venture into insurance marketing has already 



KEY MEN 

W. C. eftYAN (iBft) I* th« 
Chalrmifi of Btrclt)fs losur* 
anct Sorvktt Com^ny and 
also a Doputy Chairman of 
Barclays wmk. 

HAROID A. HEAD. A.C.I.I.. 
(centre) Is Chief Manafer of 
the new company and 

RONALD W, BEACROFT. 
F.C.Um F.I.I.C., A.C.I.S.. 

(right) is the Deputy Chief 
Manager. 


met with enthusiastic support from insurers, as wel 
might in view of the vast network of branches. 
Group's 5,000 offices provide as many outlets—3,30( 
home, 1,700 overseas. 

The Chief Manager of BISCO is Harold A. H( 
A.C.I.I., who is 47, and entered insurance with the Ri 
Transport & General Insurance Company at their h 
office at Hyde Park Corner. In 1952 he joined 
Insurance Department of Barclays Bank DCO, becon 
its Principal in 1960 and. four years later, the bai 
Insurance Manager. 
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Insurance 

Bro ki ng 


Last year he acted in an advisory capacity in the 
;tting up in South Africa of Barclays Insurance Brokers 
A. Limited. More recently, he played an important 
ole in the negotiations between Barclays Bank and 
Srelays Bank DCO, leading to the formation of Barclays 
isurance Services Company. 

Ronald W. Beacroft, F.C.I.I., F.I.I.C., A.C.I.S.. 52, 
Dq»uty Chief Manager. His insurance career b^n 
i years ago in Nottingham with the Employers Liability 
ssurance Corporation. From 1951 to 19®) he worked 
South Africa and Canada, returning to London at the 


time of the merger of the Employers with the Northern 
to join the executive. On the absorption of the Northern 
Group by the Commercial Union in 1968 he was appointed 
a Deputy General Manager. In September test year 
Mr. Beacroft joined Barclays Bank DCO to aksist in 
the setting up of BISCO. 

A Fellow of the Insurance Institutes of both Britain 
and Canada, he has long been a keen supporter of the 
Institute and was elect^ Honorary Treasurer of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute in 1968. He is also g. 
Vice-President of the insurance Institute of London. 
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CX)MPETniON OR CARTEL? 


(Continued from Front Page) 


paid to its depositors would rapidly be 
matched by its rivals. Apart from an initial 
boost to the rate-buster, a straight increase 
in ordinary deposit interest would raise the 
cost of all the Clearers' basic raw material, 
while attracting little new money into the 
system. Likewise it would accelerate the 
move out of current accounts into interest 
bearing accounts. (And incidentally, the 
inflationary spiral would be given a further 
upward twist if Building Societies and 
Finance Companies raised their own rates 
to preserve previous differentials). 

Secondly, the existence of strict cash and 
liquidity requirements which are unaffected 
by the proportion of balances held on 
deposit account makes it unprofitable to 
compete for deposits by way of interest 
rates through the parent banking com¬ 
panies. If, for every £ 1 (X) collected, £S has 
to be held in cash and more than £20 in 
low yielding liquid assets, then the banks 
are clearly at a disadvantage when com¬ 
pared to other institutions for whom 
different liquidity conventions can quite 
prudently be applied. 

Profltabte frnwtfi 

Faced with the sttaighyacket of the 
formalist liquidi^ aequiremenu* how aie 
the banks to find'ttw.growth they must 
adhieve? tt Is true to imr that any ngtk 
money opmtng into Bfim fbm ab^ 
arising (b6m a government puWmtt of 
giU-e^ind stock* must evOnliiafiy be le* 
deposiled vdth the dearioi system. How¬ 


ever, before this happens it may be de¬ 
posited with, and re-lmt by, any number of 
other financial intermediaries whose assets 
and liabilities each increase fay the same 
amount.. The Clearers' deposits rise but 
perhaps only by a fraction of the total 
increase in the aggregate deposits of all 
the nation^s financial institutions. 

The Clearers* solution is to use subsidiai* 
ies with lower or different liquidity needs 
and smaller administrative costs to quote 
market rales and divert Binds from other 
institutions. New money attracted will 
leave the deposit base of the parent bank 
unaltered (though the ownership of the 
liabilities will change) while the belance 
sheets of the subsidiaries will increase. 
These subsidiaries can very conveniently 
deal with a proportion of the lending now 
undertaken by the clearing banks, thus 
leaving room for expansion of the tradi¬ 
tional short term fluctuating advginces 
those banks have provided in the. past— 
and perhaps the small personal loans 
which branch banks are admirably fitted 
to supply. 

My own bank's offshoot, Barclays (Lon¬ 
don A International) Limited, is already 
taking in substantial deposits at competi¬ 
tive raijst but the great nudoriiy of these 
have to be re-leitt to die moiket at a small 
torn. Direct tending is limited to only a 
tiny fractMMi of diti subsidiary's deposits 
and so long as such a celling remains In 
force, it is hard to see how real competition 
for deposits can be worthvriiile. 
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Foreign Travel Services 



THE prospect of going abroad never quite 
i4oses the thrill of anticipation whether you are 
off on business or on holiday or however many 
times you have made the trip before. 

That thrill can, however, be tempered bv some 
small worries. One of these can be foreign 
currency, an essential requirement of travel 
abroad. 

In addition to its fourteen Foreign branches* 
located in miyor centres in England and Wales. 
Barclays has over 300 of its branches specially 
equipped to supply foreign currency on the 
spot. These branches are strategically sited 
throughout the country but any ^relays 
branch can arrange to obtain whatever 
currencies you need. 

If you are one of the many travellers who 
prefer not to run the risk of carrying too much 
ready money, then for you travdiers* cheques 
may be the answer. Barclays is the only United 
Kingdom banking group that issues travellers* 
cheques in both sterling and dollars. All 
branches carry stocks which are available in 
nine denominations: £5, £10. £20, £30 and 

US SIO, S20. gSO. SIOO.’^ 


There are two other arran^ments we can 
make for you. We can provide you with a 
Traveller's iLetter of Credit which enables you 
to draw cash from our correspondent banks 
overseas. Or we can see that funds are available 
to you at a bank abroad. This arrangement can 
be made by cable if the need is urgent. 

Obtaining passports or visas is another 
service we can offer. 

inevitably, there are regulations, both here 
and abroad, govemlng what the traveller can 
do. Barclays Foreign branches have a wealth of 
knowledge and experience, built up over the 
years, and this is readily available to you 
through your local Barclays Manager. 

Your Barclaycard takes on a new importance 
with the easing of travel restrictions. You can 
use your Barclaycard to pay for your hoiM, 
airline tickets or reetaumnts and Ibr up to 
£t0B-worth of aifti on each trip abioad--and 
this is on top of the £300 cash travel allowanoe. 

With Barclaycard you have access to some 
650,000 retail outlets throughout the world and 
negotiations are in progress to strengthen the 
network, particularly in Europe. 


THtS BRIEFING hat baen (irapar^ by Barelaya Bank in aaaociation with UK Rrat# Q0tm» in tiw hopa 
that it wilt provide a uaefut aerVice for joumaliats. aconomiata aftd evaryona iivtametad tn financo. Tha 
tabiaa hava baen .spaciafly compilad from dw iataat avdmia abniatica. 

Tha Bank's Praaa and InfdnMadoh Managaria Mr. W. W.^OttawOt (01-n6 T66'i^. Ex. 73B3) 

64 Umbard Straat, London. E.C.3 

























th^ otXm sliare* 
boUerik Thk iiyitt ■ raUe some fine okt 
nuc$U0Bi«^.. Vfta^t aboi 4 Internatioiml 
lKfbliihins^Cter|ioratio investment In 
Associated Tcleviiion ? 

As {9r.^All iwb questions, if enough 
iaformAtion is given in the accounts 
investnrt: and nnancial commentators 
can make .up their < own minds about 
whether the^ e^iapany is being optimistic 
in calling sonie investments long term, or 
cheelky in regarding its influence on the 
associated comjpany as significant. And 
the institute does i^uire that figures be 
shown separately in the accounts. But 
it is somewhat optimistic to think that its 
menibers, not to mention the chairmen of 
the affected companies, will have chewed 
over the implications sufficiently in such 
'a short time. 

Teseo ' Stms • 

Ex-glamour 

Tesco Stoires took a^hard knock in the 
intensified bear market which followed so 
hard on the heels of the placement of 
4 mn shares held by Sir John Cohen’s 
family trusts on April 2nd. The price 
then was 15s fid, the placing was at 
14s i^d and the subsequent fall was of 
30% to los lo^d: a good bit worse than 
the experience of the market as a whole. 
For the first time for several years Tesco 
just about lost its glamour rating, the 
ea^rnings, multiple falling <to about 24 on 
the historic figures and barely 20 on the 
results which had confidently been fore¬ 
cast for the year to end-February, now 
confirmed. From that low, however, 
there was a sharp recovery to 
13s ahead of the results, which gave a 
p/e ratio of 24 again on the earnings of 
6^ a share. 

. What next ? As so often in recent -times, 
the market’s immediate reaction to the 
figures was disappointment, which is 
of course relative since there is no doubt 
that, the company has continued to do 
extremely well. For the past year it has 
turned in pretax profits of £12.5 mn, 
an increase of 22}% which all but fulfils 
the promise of the first half and does fully 
mateh the past growth rate. At the same 
time the company says its expansion |m>- 



gwom » ai fcuvely 44 

ev^r> ^^wlife^h^4M»ns that 

45 branch^ .yill be opma this 

tl^ turnover will continue .to gi^ . at 4 

healthy rate (last yea^s 

24^^% to £238 mn^ on which the traqil^ 

margin was a slightly mueeied^.4%). 

The. trouble is that Tesco had looh^d 
like domg even better in the past year, 
having brought the- Victor Value 
acquisitions to profitability at the end of 
1968. This gives rise to the suspicion 
chat it is finally. Ipting some of its 
momentum. It has hot helped that fa^hly 
interests of the president and former co- 
chairman have divested themselves of 
certain holdings, though it was stressed 
at the time that much the greater part of 
the Cohen stake was undisturbed and 
that the disposals were needed for estate 
duty ar/an^ments. Thus the market is 
hot going to restore an earnings multiple 
of 30-plus unless it foresees that profits 
will grow by 20%-plus again this year, 
not counting the hope that selective 
employment tax will go by the board at 
some stage. 

What if the chairman, Mr Hyman 
Kreitman, cannot give an exceptionally 
encouraging forecast at the annual 
meeting on July 31st ? It is all very well 
to think that such minor disappointments 
are more than provided for by the 
present price, as in a sense they obviously 
are. Unfortunately experience fhows that 
fading stars sometimes suffer a dis¬ 
proportionate withdrawal of support, 
though it is possibly a bull point that 
Tesco had no difficulty about staging a 
comeback from its recent low. 

Laporte Industries 

Nothing in the 
short term _ 

The market was right to mark down 
Laporte on publrcation of the company’s 
results for 1969*70. Although sales rose 
from £42 mn to £45.3 mn (after adjust¬ 
ing for the i^-month inclusion of the 
German subsidiary), profits were a mere 
£104,000 better at £5.3 mn, represent¬ 
ing a small second half fall. Much of 
this was due to the significantly increased 
interest charge of £851,000 (from 
£674,000) foliowiing the £3 mn deben¬ 
ture issue last December,- probably 
the accounts will also show con¬ 
siderable bank borrowings. And 
excefi^onal interest chaiged below the 
line after taxation reUef, for the new 
titanium dioxide plant, has taken a3K>thc^. 
£19,1^00 off nerattribjutable proi^ls, leav¬ 
ing earnings per share, some down 
at IS 7id. 

Meanwhile, of the three tnain:pr 6 d^ll 9 
groups, titaniuns dioxide has been Jeekiijg 
the pinch of rising costs and the (fepresSea 
state of the paint market. to ^e. n 

g lam and the adcHItonidV ca|iaehy ^ 
ritifh Titatt both 



severe. For the time being, howevejr, 
Laporte nmy be insulated by . me approxi¬ 
mately 10% price increases made 
earlier this year. On the phthaUc anhy¬ 
dride side (used in the manufaccu;re. of 
plasticisers and synthetic resins for the 
paint industry), prices have been much 
more volatile; with surplus capacity 
in the industry, margins have fieen 
seriously depressed* 

The major development, however, is 
the link with the Belgian chemical gr<mp, 
Solvay, to develop a joint peroxide- 
oxygen entity (currently accounting for 
27% of Lapone’s sales). Fdtlowij^ dose 
on the heels of the unwelcome liid from 
Burmah Oil, the, Solvay deal %yil} pro^ 
vide considerable protection frofili further 
outside raids. ^ Solvay's mn loan to 
Lapointe at 6% looks like an tocieptionally 
good exchange for rights to subscribe for 
4 mn shares at 45$ between mid* 1971 
and 1973, and a further 4 mn at 55a 
between mid-1973 and 1975, This will 
give the Belgian company an eventual 
20% of Laporte. 

So it looks as if )LajPprte*^g financial 
worries niight be over for 'the tin^ being, 
and if Union Miniire strikes metal on 
the joint venture in Ausitralia, the specur 
lators will have their day. In the short 
terin^ however, and that is all that markets 
are concerned with these days^ the pros¬ 
pects for a radical revamp of profits look 
dubious. With earnings per share margin¬ 
ally down, the share is on a p/e of 18 
at 29s fid. If Lord Hill’s 15% compound 
growth in j^ofits if 

to doubled profits in'five years) , the pib- 
jected p/e to the end of th^ next financial 
year is St 3 tl 16. 

Esprodoilars 

Enter commercial 

^1^21^—..-— 

Tv^ dev^pmcnti thii week, <Eiaiu^t 
excltemmt to 'jnervcui.. «KDto4oner 

merfcet. -Tlie mote significant, in terms of 
the pMmect for interest rates, was the 
' Foetal Rteerve Board's iiifdw of the 
iMIMg <3^nMW|ili»^ileaeininu 
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sKort-temi certificates of deposit and 
liNeifi tiine deposits. The second was the 
itU^^urtion by Schroder Wagg and White 
of the first short-term Eurodollar 
Jsii^iicrcial paper issued by industr|al 
companies in Europe. Z 

llie Fed’s move means that the banks 
in America are now able to attract sliort- 
term funds without necessarily having to 
go to the Eurodollar market. Instead of 
having their rates fixed to 6|% for 3 o 

5f) day hkaturities, and 6^% for 6o to 
maturities, they can pay a com¬ 
petitive rate for their sfiort-tenn deposits. 
In the first day’s dealings on Wednesday 
in New York* the respective rates were 
bid up ib 7}% and 8%. In I-^ndon, 
reactions were mixed. Eurodollar deposit 
rate.s were initially slashed by up to ii 
point, but they recovered to close about 
j'V. off—still as high as qj% for three- 
iiKWiili money. Baiiket;s at first thought 
the floor had been taken from under thi.s 
market, but then decided the demand 
wf)ulcl still be substantial anyway. 'I’he 
Fed was anticipating extra demands on 
the* banks on the expected malfunctioning 
of tlie $;^8 bn commercial pafjer market 
(.see page 48). Ami with c<»nipanies making 
up their fiscal year-end accounts, the 
authofities niu.st also have felt that a 
repetition of last year's great raid of the 
Eurodollar market by banks strapped for 
rash was imminent and und^siralde. 

With some of the pressure taken off 
Eurcidollar rates, the Euro-commercial 
paper introduced by Scliroder.s and White 
Weld should have added attractions for 
international companies. It will be is.sued 
w^itli iuaturities of three or .six months, 
and in ruiniinum denominations of 
$50,000, to yield j"/) over the comparalile 
bank dollar CO rate in London. The first 
three companies to participate (to the 
extent of $15 mn) are Alcoa, American 
Standard and TRW (formerly Thomp.son 
Ramo Woolridge). The first tranche issued 
by Alcoa will be available for dealing on 
Monday. 

Schroders has been surprised and not a 
little pleased by the enthusiastic reaction 
to the new instrument. I'he companies 
involved are not rated higher than a .single 


A, but the bank« dearly have a clientele 
panting for the higher interest. On the 
ciiher hand some dealers consider the j% 
margin to be somewhat tight, preferring 
what they know ‘ (bank names on their 
efts) to what they don’t (industrial 
names) ; which i.s more in line wrtli 
contemporary feelings aliout comniercial 
paper in the Ignited State.s. And the Bank 
of England, while approving the issue of 
this Euro-commercial paper is not anxious 
to see the discount Ifouses dealing in it, 
even thougli the houses already deal in 
bank dollar CDs. 

Euro-commercial paper can be regarded 
as the logical development of a market 
which now covers the spectrum from 
Eurodollars to Eurobonds. The link was 
first established by the floating rate Enel 
and PepsiCo bonds, and the latest instru¬ 
ment has filled the gap in v'ery short-term 
corporate paper. With the American 
authorities allowing this sort of company 
borrowing on the understanding that the 
paper will be turned ovn on a longer- 
term basis, and witli .some dozen com¬ 
panies in the pipe-line, the iii,arket .should 
—supply of Eurodollars at competitive 
rates permitting—develop fairly rajhdly. 

Pergamon Press 

Return of Tarzan 

Mr Robert Maxwell may have to wait 
five years for a cliance to get l)ack into 
Parliament, but liis bid to return to 
FVtgaIIi<»n F'icsn will not take as long. 11 is 
piesent plan, as he has annoumed it, is to 
wait no longer than it lakes to digest the 
FVice, Watei'hou.^e report on the state of 
the coinpanx, wlien he tlien piopose.s to 
bid up to 2')S a share to biing ITn 28% 
liolding up to ■)!% of the voting stock, 
riie unusual twist is that lie does not 
intend to extend the offer to Lcasco, 
which lioids [58“n of the e(|uity. 

Thougli tins di.scriinination would flout 
tlie City’s takeover code, it has so far 
elicited no comment fiom tlie panel. I’liat 
may simply be liecause it is eaily days 


KEV INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

HighEr but uncertain. 


NEW YORK 
Penn Central blues. 


AUSTRALIA 
Improvement oorttinuee. 


Indices * 


1M9-70 


Percentage change from : 


Londofit 340.9 
New York 092.3 


Canada 

a 

tPinencla 
fiA/mv rSi 


23.0 

9S.S 

165.9 

e 7.9 

661.1 

ma 

166.7 


Higli 
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■go 

A 

month 

■go 

A Atj- 

yoar lima 

ftgo high 

520.1 

315.6 

+ 3.6 

+ 6.2 

- 14.7 - 34.7 

968.9 

631.2 

- 1.8 

+ 4.4 

- 20.6 - 30.4 

66.1 

63.2 

- 1.6 

* 2.6 

^ 2.4 - 16.2 

136.9 

93.9 

- 3.7 

+ 4.9 

- 19.7 - 29.8 

133.7 

ior.2 

+ 0.7 

6.9 

- 0.3 -1341 

76.4 

60.4 

+ 0.6 

- 1.2 

- 6.8 - 46.0 

206.6 

143.6 

+ 0.4 

+ 6.1 

- 13.0 - 24.6 

1 Q 2 . 3 . 

663.5 


- 0.6 

+ 3.7 

- 8.a - 16<2 

+ 2.8 

+ 18.4 

- 0.3 - 15.4 

376.6 

236.2 

- a.i 

+ a .7 

- 27.4 - 30.1 

186.7 

133.6 

+ 2.1 

+ 9.7 

+ 7.2 - 14.6 

yihf/det otf pag9t 105 §nd 106. 
odu$tii»t ortf/ntry ind9M. 

Jmiu»ry 4 . 





yet—a lot may happlefi to ^nge' Mr 
Maxwell's mind Wore he has to‘Show 
the colour of his nioncy* Alterh^yely it 
could be a case of good luck 'to VLim, just 
as long as he does not hope to line up a 
merchant l^nk on his sideband in defiance 
of the panel. The provirional has 

it that Leasco will put in a bid ofi the 
strength of the Price, Waterhouse report, 
for all the outstanding shiires'. Should a 
partial bid from Mr Maxwell appear 
more attractive to the minority holding 
the balance of power—^Which is possible 
if not likely—it woulld not l>c the most 
outrageous event in the City’s experience. 
Still, Mr Maxwell must be ready for the 
law of the jungle to work both ways. 


Takeover panel 

Tightening up 
notch By notch 

The City'.s panel on takeovers and mer¬ 
gers continues its process of clarifying and 
interpreting the rode w'ith two new prac¬ 
tice notes (4 and 5) dealing with profit 
forecasts and disclosure of dealings. The 
latter clarifies tlie definition of “ associate,” 
to include a merchant hank’s discretionary 
funds—the unit trusts, investment trusts 
and clients' funds which the bank has the 
responsibility of managing. Details of a 
fund'.s .sale of .shares in a company advised 
))y the fund's managers would therefore 
have to be disclosed to the press. 

riic panel is anxious to block the loop¬ 
hole of allowing profit forecasts made out 
of a bid situation—and therefore not 
subject to an accountant’s report—to be 
used in a subsequent bid, even though the 
company may be cunning enough not to 
allude to the forecast in the offer docu¬ 
ment but allow the press to so do. I'liese 
will, in future, be treated as bid forecasts. 
Pretending a forecast is not one by the 
use of expression.s like “ profits will be 
soniew'hat higher than last year will not 
wash eitlier: tills form of words puts a 
floor under tlie profit.s. But however care¬ 
fully forecast.^ are vetted by accountants 
and merchant hanks, they can still go 
awiy. 

^‘^'T'he panel is examining some which 
^me a cropper in the period .since stlfTfer 
rules were brought out in April, 1969, A 
quick (and unthorough) examination of 
some results out recently brings up a tew i 
cdnipaiiies which, the panel could have a 
look at to see whetihe/’ the forecasting was 
aii accurate as could liave been exp^K^d, 
"T^ey are Judge Interoatioiud which' &pre; 

<^st £5^*0,000 for the year to 
(ihd turned in £147,521 for the first IWtf'; 
lMtilfeat'an4 plastic, forecasting 
And. achieving £93,000 ; the Ghambj^iwb 
and ]^hh While FocrtWeair. ulam- 
%rlam's far^casc made 

,^as £ 5 d{v»dA’--hnd 41 v'actual 

•^bS^jpared With fcegajrioo forecait. 
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J. LYOMS & GOMPAISIY LtD 

''We have toen eetabii8hif>9 an inereasingly sound 
comnrierOiai base for our activities end we expect 
continuing progress in the current year*' 

^Geoffrey Salmon 


The following is the Statement by the Chairman of 
J: Lyons & Company Limited, mr. Geoffrey salmon, cae 
which has been circulated to stockholders with the 
Report and Accounts. 

The Report and Accounts accompanying this Statement 
are for the period ended 27th March, 1970 and include 
the balance sheet and profit and loss account of the 
Group comprising the parent company and its subsidiaries. 

It is yvith deep regret that I have to report the death in 
January last of Mr. Leonard Gluckstein. who joined the 
Company in 192d and rendered invaluable services 
throughout his working life. An outstanding innovator, 
he took a leading part in many important developments 
of the Group's business. He was appointed to the Board 
in 1941. 

I also have to report the retirement on 27th March 
of Mr. P. R. Hill, who served the Company for forty-two 
years, being appointed an Assistant Secretary in 1957 
and a Secretary in 1963. He was held by us all in the 
highest esteem and we wish him much happiness in 
his retirement. 


The Year's Trading 

The results for the year show a substantial increase over 
last year both in trading profit and in earnings per share. 



This 

Last 


Year 

Year 

The Group trading profit before 
tax and minority interest is 

£5.6m 

£4.8m 

The net profit attributable to the 
parent company is 

£3.2m 

£2.3m 

The earnings per share are 

54.81 d 

42.44d 


These results reflect improved performance in both 
the major areas of the business - the food products 
area and the hotels and catering area. Our property 
business maintamed its profitability in spite of sub- * 
stantial sales of property to which I refer later, but in 
the area of other activities Normand Limited, our motor 
car business, suffered from bad trading conditions in 
common with the rest of the trade. 

The Directors are recommending a final dividend of 
19d per £1 unit making a total for the year of 29d per unit 
compared with 25-79d last year. The increased dividend 
which we have been able to recommend this year 
includes increases forgone in the previous two years 
because of the Government's dividend restrictions, 
now lifted. 

The Group turnover is appreciably up on last year. 
Most of the increase lies in the food products area and is 
largely attributable to the businesses acquired during the 
preceding year.. We devoted tha.year under review to 
integrating these acquisitions with our existing business 
and (as foreshadowed in the Interim Report in November) 
they did not in aggregate, add to this year's Groupprofit; 
in fact they reduced it We recognise that thif is liable to , 
happen, when acqutsiliohs are but we am satisfied*' 
that the :iQng-term^ grqwth prospects and the present 
strength of the Group justified our decisions in thess/^ 
cases. The process of integration has been a formidable 


task for the management concerned^ but it is now almost 
complete and this should be reflected in higher profit 
for the current year. 

Food Products 

The food products area of the Group operates in several 
sectors of the market and consists of a number of 
separate subsidiaries. Some with minority interests and 
some wholly-owned. 

Lyons Bakery Limited is concerned with the packaged 
cake market, m which it has a 26% share and is the market 
leader by a clear margin! Lyons Bakery now incorporates 
the cake businesses we took over last year, Schbona 
Fuller Kunzte and Oliver B Gurden. At the end of the 
year we acquired the cake bakery business of Inter¬ 
national Stores Limited, thereby substantially increasing 
our turnover in bakery products through over a thousand 
International Stores outlets. 

Our ice cream ir>terests tie in Glacier Foods Limited, a 
subsidiary company with substantial outside share¬ 
holdings. This is another field In which we are one of 
the market leaders, with a 37% share. Apart from our 
main hard ice cream business conducted through Lyoris 
Maid Limited, we have also built up a sizeable business 
in soft ice cream, under the brand names of Mister Softee, 
Tastee-Freez and Softa-Freez. To this has been added 
the Tonibetl business, to which I referred in my Statement 
last year. We are also marketing, under the brand narne 
of Bertorelli, a range of luxury ice creams for the house¬ 
wife and the restaurateur; these products have been 
well received in the Greater London area and we are 
extending their distribution to other areas. 

Most of the business of Lyons Groceries Limited is in 
packet tea. but its other activities have grown and are 
continuing to do so.,We are the brand leaders in the 
ground coffee market: we have increased our turnover in 
tea bags, which now form a significant part of the tea 
market and our instant hot cereal. Ready Brek, has 
further strengthened its position. 

Sol Caf6 Limited, which manufactures instant coffee, 
dominates the private label sector of that market. During 
the year we acquired for cash the 49% minority sheire- 
holding in this subsidiary, from the Chock Full O^Nuts 
Corporation of America. 

We are continuing to develop our catering supplies 
business, and with the incorporation of the Symingtons 
and Margetts ranges, to which I refe/fed last year, we 
have become the largest suppliers of food products to 
the catering trade. Our meat products business, Henry 
Telfer Limited^ has succeeded in making headway despite 
very difficult trading conditions caused by the high price 
of meat. 

We are also developing our spft drinks business; during 
the year we bought the factory and plant of KC Develop* 
ments Limited in Wigan with particular view to expansion 
in .the North of England: pur margins, however, were 
affected by the inlenee-competition in this business and 
by the sudden official ban the use of cycfamate 
sweeteners. 

.During t;he year we acquired the conpoUing Interest in 
J. W. freiix^ Limited^ Whibh h&'been our 

principal supplier.pf flour for many years and in which 
hadse considerable capital investment since 
1'963. The Sfoonomica of the bread and flour business^ 
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\yom h iCo/itmuad ffQm previous p^ge) ^ 

are SO. jnt^rlo^:ked;ihat w^^ Aecidjeb i* W|is fmpracti©^^ (^MUral /'- 'V 

to continue cond^ptihg them as separate entities. We We have taken steps to preserve bur flex^BH^' 
therefore transferred- the Lyons Bread business to financing development and expansion. Dunpy the* 

J. W. French in order to obtain the benefits of vertical under revtew'we h^ve reduced our short-term bort!QfiiyipQ 
integration. gnd have substituted for it two medium-tern1t.i^ans>fbf a 

Hotels and Catering ‘ ' total of £7 J millron. both m Euro-currenciesboth w 

We have proceeded With our plan^ for development in ^ peno6 of seven years. We have also reali^iedt10 mifljon 
hotels and catering, some of whicti were outlined last means of leaseback and by the sale pf .a numJ^r df 

year, ahd satisfactory results have been achieved. The properties which we no longer occupiedv' ; , ^ ’ 

Albany Hotel in Nottingham opened last October and is Towards the end of 1969 an offer was made by the 
fulfilling our expectations, with encouraging bookings • controlling shareholders of National Car Parks Limited 
both for accommodation and for banqueting and acquire Europark Limited, the car.park operator owned 
conference facilities " jointly by our motor trade subsidiary, Normand Limited. 

Strand Hotels Limited has three new projects under and by associated companies of Hambros Bank; the 

way: the 600-room Alpha Hotel in Amsterdam, which offer was accepted. 

IS scheduled to open next spring; a 250-room Albany will be seen from the Directors' Report that a sum 

Hotel in the centre of Glasgow, on which construction is ^as been paid to cover new pension arrangements, for 

just about to start; and an Albany Inn being built at Crick Directors and senior executives. We have had regard 

in Northamptonshire near the intersection of motorways pressures under which top management are 

Ml and M6. The Albany Inn. intended as the first of a vvorking. These pressures have been growing and are 

series, will be a 100-room motor hotel with conference already very heavy; they are likely to continue to grow, 
facilities, a restaurant and a coffee shop. we have come to the conclusion that we should 

Since the close of the financial year we have reasonable and sensible adjustments to our retire- 

acquired the Kingsley-Windsor Group, which operates '^e^it arrangements in the interests,both of the Company 

ten hotels - four m London, three in Eastbourne and ^^^1 of the individuals concerned. We have therefore 
three in Ireland,This acquisition has increased the number decided to bring forward gradually from 65 to 60 the age 

of beds in our hotels to over 6,000 and is part of an no/mal retirement on full pension for all lop manage- 

expansion programme covering olfier hotel projects in rnent. including executive Directors, 
the U K.. Ireland and other European countries which order that pensions to which these Directors and 

aims at doubling the bed capacity over the next five years. executives will be entitled may be no less at the reduced 

In catering we are making radical changes in the ages than they would have been at 65, increased annual 

character and appearance of our teashops having premiums are payable and the costs are to be charged 

decided to give them a new look and a new name - against profits. In addition a lump sum. charged against 
Jolyon Restaurants We chose the name Jolyon m order past profits, has been paid to establish the new arrange- 

to preserve a link with the Company's name and yet ment for participants who had already reached the age 

provide an opportunity for creating a distinctive new ^ w'hose pensions will not 

image. Five Jolyon Restaurants were operating by the fully provided for by the increased annual premiums, 

end of March this year, the public reaction has been As well as reducing the retirement age we have thought it 

encouraging and we plan to continue this development appropriate to offer the people affected longer service 

as quickly as the necessary town planning consents agreements; hitherto the maximum firm commitment fias 

can be obtained. We hope to complete the Jolyon been for 51 weeks, 
programme within the next eigfiteen montlis. Tha Future 

Stockfiolders will doubtless be aware that the We have had an encouraging year but there are no 
Coventry Street Corner House has been closed. This grounds for complacency There is much to do. We have 

pioneering and world-famous catering establishment been establishing an increasingly sound commercial base 

had been open since 1909 and our decision to close it for our activities and we expect continuing progress in 

was taken reluctantly. It will be recalled that, because the current year. In common with all businesses we are 

of the uncertainty of proposals for redeveloping the experiencing an unprecedented rate of increasing costs 

Piccadilly Circus area, we sold the site in 1967 but leased which must be recovered if they cannot be contained, 
back the Corner House for a period of five years. There We have many problems as well as many challenges and 

are still no firm plans to redevelop the area and we came many opportunities, and I know that our management 

to the conclusion that even though the lease still had and staff will respond to them all with the same zest and 

two years to run we were not justified in spending the skill that they have always shown in the past. I am sure 
considerable sum which would be necessary to bring that stockholders will wish to join with me in thanking 

the premises up to our required standard. them for their efforts and m expressing our complete 

Analysis of Group Trading Profit and Turnover confidence in them for the future. 
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Food Products 

£'000‘s 
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5,394 

65 

113 

73 

4,706 
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91 

70 

Hotels and Catering 

1,792 

22 

29 

19 

1,378 

20 

27 
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Property 

1,094 

13 
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13 
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100 
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The Annual General Meeting will be held 

on Thursday, 16th July, 1970 at the Strand Palace Hotel, Strand, London, W.C.2, 

J. Lyoiia & Company Limited, Cadby Hail, London, W.14. 


CAKES ■ FiOUI^.A BREAD COFFEE & TEA ■ ICE CREAM & FROZEN FOODS MEAT PRODUCTS SOFT DRINKS 
HOTELS • REST4yRANTS • STEAK HOUSES WIMPY BARS 
PROPERTY • LAUNDRIES MOTOR TRADE 
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liQi^linglwontheiiieritsof 

hwestmentTrUsts 


The EIGHIY^SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of The bidnelrlel end General Tknit Umited 
wee held onivne I8th, In Lon4pn, 

The Rjt. Hon, Lord Tenidey, K.B.E., LL.D. (the Cheirman) presided end. In the course of his speech, 
sold s«w ' 


^ ^ " ■ The Aocounts reflect in pert the beneflts we expected to achieve from our acftivJlies in the previous 

yeer. Ui Feb^uiuy, we raiee^ en nddtiipnal £5,750,000 by the issue of e 4^% Convertible Debenture Stock. We ere in no hurry 
to flzid iwrninneiit InyestitMiits lof/thin lange sum end pending long term investment we had the edtvantege of the excepttoneUy him 
interest rates obtelnsbin pn shoft ttrtn deposits. 


HIGHER REVENUE AND DIVIDEND 

In the event our gross revenue was 14% up at £4.128,482. an increase of £506.789; franked investment income increased by 
£1484736 and unfranked by £370,053. In the light of the conditions in which we had to operate during the year undkr review, this is, 
I hope you will think, a creditaible result and justlfles all the steps we took a year ago. 

After deducting ail expenses, Dd>enture and other interest and taxation, there remains £2.895,166 to be dealt with, an increase 
of €196,143. We recommend a Anal dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 10i% making I6i% for the year a^nst 151% Uist year. 

Since 3lBt March last year, the Stock markets throu^out the World have shown a considerable fall As a result the vSlue cf 
the portfolio had fallen at 31st March, 1970, from £115.611.328 to £105,456,441, a fall of 8479%. This compares wfth a fall ^ the 
same period in the Financial Times Ordinary Index of 16.4%, in the Dow Jones Industrial Index of 16% and In the Dow Jqc^b 
I ndustrial Index adjusted for the Dollar premium of 25.8%. As you will see we compare very Ittvouralbly. There have, of couhie, 
been further falls in the values since 31st March, ibut what 1 have said still holds good. 


MERITS OF INVESTMENT TRUSTS 

'HighlighUng the merits of Investment Trusts, the Chairman said; I am somertimes msked the question, ** What Is your Investment 
policy? . The best answer I can give is to say that we try to give our Shareholders the advantafges they seek WM they entrust 
their money to our care. We have some 22,000 Shareholders. A few of them are Institutions such as other Investment Trusts, 
Insurance Companies, Unit Trusts and Pension Funds. Some of these Institutions have large hoklittga and 1 am pieused that they 
think well enough of us to entrust some of their funds to bur care. 

But the vast majority of our Shareholders have relatively small holdings and I try cbnstently to put myself In their position. 
1 know some of this category of Shareholder and I am one myself. Why do we invest our saviniN in this Trust or some other 
Investment Trust? Surely because we want securltv of Capital and Incqme. We need thia partly during our working lives, peHly 
for retirement, and partly for the help of our dependants when we. have gone. 

For many years now security, whether of Capital or income, has included security against the constant erosion of the valus of money. 
For the small saver this is very hard to achieve without taking the risk of investing in a small number of Companies. 

RECORD OF SVbbESS 

It Is this form of aeeuiity we strive day in and day out to give you. How far have we succeeded? 

iMay 1 ask ypu to look at the ten year uble attached to r tihe accounts ? 1 will take the Capiul position flrst. You will see that 
in 1961 the net asset value per Ordinary Share was 14s. 7d. (adjusted to the present Capital). At 3 1 st March, 1970, the figure was 
26s. Od. (assuming full conversion of our Convertible Debenture Stock). This is a rise of 78.3%. During the same period the Financial 
Times lndMc< rose-by only 15.9%, the value of the pound fell by 30|% and the General Index of retail -prifcea increased from 100 

to 137. So the value of the Capital assets of which each Sure holder has an aliquot part, has increased by well over twice the 

fall in the value of money. You have had security of Capital with a big margin to spare. 

On the -income side you will And the same story. In 1961 we earned £2,093,559. and distrfbuted £1,696,702 in Ordinaty dividends. 

For the year ended 81st March 1970, the corresponding figures were £2,893,509 and £2.805,000 respectively. The percentage increases 
are 38.2% and 6B)3%« So you nave .ailso had security of income with a big margin to spare. 


you yw i4i)8rt, :^4 jgF 


BOARD’S INVESTMENT POLICY 

Our intention is to continue to strive for the same dbjectivea and we believe that that is —. ^— - 

df ooyrse, in investing your money, we cannot look only to Immediate income. We must bgie g eidisliuiyW; Of your 

hinds Invested in concern with u high prospedt' for giuwth' and and a low ^Imiiiedlara tl^^ we 

look for a future increase In both Capital value and incoRie. Indeed a line of demetpgUbnT t e t e ra a ^ for 

and investing for Income aeoms to me unraal. We have to look to the future and ii our.; jw^gmeiM hw a^Kmtilgdi Wi^ 

gained. . . ^ ^ 

iBut we do not put all your mom 
$0 we alao have a spbetantlal part dr your funds invested in , . - 

.Income while the ^increased income from growth ^ocks Ys' coming to fruition. 

I reklise that what 1 have said to you coUld be described as preaching to llie.. 0 OA^ 
remaikii will reach a'Wider audlenoe and open fhelr dyeg to U" ’— 
money to inveat. 


ley into low yielding growith Stocks. We bellevk. you ^T)sad % - 

df your funds invested >.in jnore sedate but higher 


the grakt afrantagra 


ITRM BA 3 f IHE iVnJRB 

As to tifaHB future, X besC^B^ to make apy paedfctiQhs. 1 do to.t 

it,ls.dmlcuu tq aee.tne way gneao, x jun not.S8aii(0fKi^^ gtrefi.time, J na^ 


_. ___ 

, be Me *0 to hioih cohdXtlbds, We. ajT a Truit. m flmify his^ and pw IMre using -Che pneaht waaknaig of 

d; Maiketa ".to strangthen our Pfle t t lon against 't jhe rstuni of more IjbPbdhI t m wUf • 

The repent and accounts were adopted, the retiring Directors ^ra fvt-eU^ gild‘the other formal business Mi/ 
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The Statement of the Chairman, Sir Denys 
Lowson Bt,, to shareholders tor the forth* 
Cuming Annual General Meeting of The 
Australian Estates Company Limited includes 
the following: 

Total Revenue improved from £2,617,662 
in 1968 to a record of £3,003.067 in 1969. 

The improvement arose mainly from an 
.increase in the sugar department's results. 
Agency results were also a record due largely 
to a substantial increase in the number of 
cattle sold and a better season in Victoria; 
this was offset by lower results from our 
own sheep and cattle departments arising 
from poor seasonal conditions in Queensland 
with consequent high, drought costs, and lower 
income from wool and livestock. 

Whilst sugar prices improved during the 
year, and cattle values continued at satisfac¬ 
tory levels, wool values fell to their lowest 
point for many years. 

Depreciation and amortisation of fixed assets 
required £934,4d3 in 1969 as against 
£1.003,633 the previous year.- This decrease 
was due mainly to exceptional obsolescence 
written off at the sugar mills in 1968 and 
which was therefore heavier than in 196fif. 
As a result of the increased profits the amount 
required for Australian taxation is £694.263 
as compared with £491,877 last year. Apart 
from the tax on the dividend, no further 
provision is required for U.K. taxation, as 
against £2.1,000 last year 

Shareholders will remember that for the year 
ended 31st December. 1964, the Company 
paid a dividend of 14%. but this was prior 
to the passing of the Finance Act, 1965, when 
the income tax deductible from the dividend 
was retained by the Company.-Thereafter it 
has been necessary to provide for dividends 
gross, income tax thereon being accountable 
to the Inland Revenue. As a result of drought 
conditions and other problems the dividend 
for the year 1965 wa.s in fact reduced to 5% 
but was increased to 6% last year. In view 
of the excellent re.sults shown for the year 
just completed it is .bought appropriate to 
recommend a dividend of 8% less Income tax, 
on the ordinary and " A ” ordinary shares 
which will require a total of £252,125. Share¬ 
holders will appre<*iate that such a payment 
costs the Company in cash the equivalent of 
the 14't, paid before the passing of the 1965 
U.K. Finance Act. 

A further transfer of £100,000 has been 
made to Drought Reserve in accordance with 
our policy Of building up this reserve when 
conditions are favourable and drawing on it 



A ctongdon 0f tN. iMf 

Champion and Champion Strang Wool . Ewe ' 

bred by Terrick Stud, Bfctcba/1. 


to meet any special drought expendl* 
ture which may be reqitined in the 
futdre. The totat amount carried for^ 
ward on Profit and Loss Account will 
be £1.670.305 against €l;292.7g9 
brought in. 

SHEEP 

CHAMPIONSHIP RESULTS 

Seasonally 1969 was a mixed year ; 
the New South Wales properties 
enjoyed one of the best seasons for 
some time, whilst all the Queensland 
properties, with the exception of 
Terrica, had difficult periods. 

Favoured by a good season, the 
New South Wales lambing was a 
record 101%, with Ooiambeyan 

achieving the high percentage of 108%. i 
Despite the unfavourable lambing , 

conditions in Queensland, the overall ’ 
result ot 86was good, although a The ( 
little lower than the record of 91% J- W. 
in 1968. Total sheep numbers were fields 
down by 33,000, mostly due to a locorr 
reduced lambing and higher sales mill. 

because of poor seasonal conditions 
in Queensland; mortality was 5% 
compared with 7% in 1968. Although 23,000 
less sheep were shorn, total production was 
only 15.000 lbs. below 1968 because of higher 
cuts per head. 

Our two merino stud properties in New 
South Wales, Raby and Oolambeyan, once 
again won several top awards at the' Sydney 
Sheep Show, the most important merino show 
in the Commonwealth. Oolambeyan in parti¬ 
cular had spectacular success in 1970 by 
winning some of the most sought after awards 
-«the Grand Champion and Champion 
Medium Wool Ram and the Grand Champion 
and Champion Stronp Wool Ram and gaining 
3rd place in the Stonehaven Cup. In Blackatl, 
at the leading Queensland sheep show, Terrick 
Stud recently won most of the major honours. 
Our continued success at these important 
shows reflects great credit on the managers of 
these stud properties, and shows the high 
quality of sheep and rams which we are able 
tr produce. This in turn means that we are able 
to supply the sheep industry in Australia 
with rams of a .standard to ensure the con¬ 
tinuity of high-class wool production. 

CATTLE 

Extreme seasonal difficulties arose on the 
north Queensland stations due to the partial 
failure of the monsoonal rains. 

Total brandings at 46.913 were 2,000 above 
those for 1968. Cattle values con¬ 
tinued at .satisfactory levels through¬ 
out the year, but the forced sale of 
younger cattle due to drought condi¬ 
tions reduced the average price 
received for outside sales to about 
SA91, compared with about $A11I 
in 1968. Altogether 29,000 head were 
sold for proceeds of $A2,633,000: 
this Included 91 Banta Gertrudis 
cattle from Wainui sold. for gross 
proceeds of SA126,000, a Splendid 
result for our first auction sale held 
on this property. 


A record result was achieved by 
this debartmeni as a wholej and . algo 
by the Queensland division. This oc¬ 
curred despite drought conditions over 
S large area of Queensland which 
developed in the absence of gewd 
monsoonal i rains . in the Australian 
summer and autumn, hnd co^inued 
to Increase ffi severity th^ghput; the 
reinaim^er ojf the ye$r. Ute (tonight 
rej^ted in, n' .higher jivestpelK turn¬ 
over as stocking was reduced because 



The Chairman with the Hon, Lady Lowson and Mr, 
J. W. J. Laidhw, Chief Engineer, in the sugar cane 
fields at Kalamia near Ayr with one of the diesel 
locomotives used in the transportation of cane to the 
mill. 


ot depleted pastures; these forced sales will 
reduce the livestock available In Queensland 
during 1970. Seasonal conditions throughout 
the year in Victoria and most of New South 
Wales were the best for a number of years; 
consequently the Victorian division made a 
sharp recovery from the low 1968 results 
which had been depressed by drought 
throughout most of that State. 

Sales of wool from our stores totalled 
206,000 bales, the same as in ioiss. Average 
price per lb. however, declined from about 
44c. to 41c. .Sheep turnover was higher, but 
a substantial increase In the number of cattle 
sold at good prices made the greatest con¬ 
tribution to the improved result. 

A Honeywell 120 computer was installed 
during the year and has taken over much 
of the detailed accounting work for our Vic¬ 
torian agency business. Its main advantages 
include a reduction in administrative costs 
and more detailed and up to date accounting 
information, leading to improved management 
control. 

Queensland agency transactions and the 
whole of the company’s accountina operations 
will in due course also be nandled by this 
computer. 

Wool Marketlgg 

The Australian clip is forecast to be heavier 
in the 1960.^70 selling season. An official 
estimate of receivals into Brokers' stores in 
Australia is as follows: 

1968/69 1969/70 

Estimated Percentage 

Bales Bales Difference 

5,196,846 5,574.000 +7.21 

Wool sold in Australia for the past four 
seasons with an estimate for the current 
season, is as follows : 


Sales Average 
SA Price 



Sales 

Million 

per lb. 

196S/66 

4,66g;000 

711 

50c. 

1966/67 

4.845.000 , 

709 

47c. 

1967/68 

4,967.000 

639 

42c. 

1968/69 

5,207,000 

725 

45c. 

1969/70 

(Eat.) 

5.498.000 

641 

38c. 


Japan again dofnifiated the mafkei; 'as the 
principal buyer at Abstratian auctions; Italy 
replaced the United KMoiri in second place; 
then followed France, West Cehnsny and 
the United States of AfneHca. The new method 
of transporting woM In dOntelnem hai been 
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At N9wmark9t Sat^yanU, M^tboumt, whtrt th« gross 
value of sheep and cattle sold by the Company in 
J969 was more than $9 million. Mr. B. Rodwell selling 
with Mr. F. C. Nathan, Marketing Manager on left. 


widely accepted and the volume handled by 
this method continues to increase. With 
financial assistance from the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, The Australian Wool Marketing Cor¬ 
poration Pty. Ltd. has been formed to 
administer a wool marketing plan which is 
within the present wool auction system and 
has been agreed upon by the wool industry. 
The i^an provides for the elimination from 
auctions ot most of the one, two and three 
bale lots, by combining bales with similar 
wool to form lots of four bales and more. 
This will delay the sale of some wool and. 
therefore, special arrangements are being made 
involving a '* price averaging plan" to be 
conducted by the Marketing Corporation. 
Growers participatingwould receive a first 
advance of 60%. with the remainder to be 
paid at the end of a specided price-«veraging 
period. The grower’s average price would be 
calculated in relation to the average price 
of all wool of a description similar to his 
own, sold by Brokers in the Btate concerned. 
The plan will coimnence with the August 
1970 auctions. 


SUGAR 

Australian sugar production at 2.18 million 
tons 94 n.t. in 1969 was 20% below the 
record crop of 2.72 million tons in 1968 ; this 
was the result of severe droughts in southern 
Queensland together with -some restriction 
of crops following the entering into force 
of the Intematloniu Sugar Agreement. 

The Company's two mills together produced 
193,000 tons of suggr^ equal to about l/llth 
of the Australian total, maintaining our posi¬ 
tion as the third largest producer in Australia; 
Kalamia Crushed 600,000 tons of cane for 
104,000 tons, of sugar, whilst Pleystowe 
crushed 612,000 tons of cane to produce 
89,000 tons of sugar. 

All 1969 sugar production was spid within 
Australia's International Sugar^ Agibemant 
Quota. There was some hnprovemant in world 
free-martcet sugar prices as a resuh of which 
priqes pidd to the Australian Industry were 
the best since, 1964 , with a cohseqbent im¬ 
plement ih our resulti, tbe neginiated price 
quhta of ‘335,000 tons at €43.1.0.6 sterling a 


ton, under the British Commonwealth 
Sugar Agreement, was unchanged. 
The Australian quota export to the‘ 
U.S.A. for 1669 was 165,000 torts ; 
the present, quota for 1970 is 169,678 
tons. 

Use of machines for cane harvest¬ 
ing in Queensland continues to 
expand, and in 1960 some 85% of 
the crop was mechanically harvested; 
even more cane will be handled this 
way in 1970. The harvesting machines 
P which seem to be the most satisfac- 
' tory are of the chopped cane type; 
this in turn means that we have to 
adept our cane trucks to the bin type, 
an item of considerable capital expen- 
diture. This whole problem of 
mechanical harvesting should lead to 
■■■ overall economies in the long run, 

and also a saving of manpower dur- 
ing the actual harvesting season. 

GENERAL 

W For th* year 1968/69 the' perfor- 

^ mance of Australia's economy was one 

of the best for the last 20 years. 
Gross national product increased by 
8.7% in real terms, the highest rate 
groaa since 1955. The economy is now 
ny in operating at close to peak capacity 
elling with a tight labour situation and 

t left. also tight liquidity. Restrictive mea¬ 
sures taken by the Authorities so far 
have been reflected mainly in higher 
interest rates on deposits and loans. The rural 
industry, however, still faces problems, par¬ 
ticularly the low wool prices and the 
imposition of wheat quotas, but encouraging 
factors are the buoyant prices for cattle and 
improved sugar prices. When the great mine¬ 
ral developments are also taken into con¬ 
sideration, there seems every reason for 
thinking that there are sound prospects for 
the sustained long-term growth of the Aus¬ 
tralian economy and a continuing satisfactory 
long-term balance of payments. 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 

Queensland and Western Australia have 
experienced one of the driest years on record. 
As a result there has been a considerable 
slowing down in farm output and the Austra¬ 
lian sugar crop has been reduced by some 
20%. There has also been a material fall in 
the price Of wool’ which is now the 
lowest for more than 20 years. Despite these 
factors Australia is experiencing the greatest 
boom in ita history and in 1970 real output 
is expected to increase by a further 7i%. 

Australia’s financial year which ends on 
June 30 next is not now expected to 
show much change In Us Intemation«l 
Reserve from the. previous year due to the 
recent substantial capital inflow as a result of 
tightening credit and higher interest rates. 
Tills is encouraging especially in view of the 
fact that any furUier falls in th^ reserves 
should be arrested through tbe continued 
growth of Au8traUa*s mineral expoita which 
in the last decade have risen by nearly 10 
times. 


ROYAL VISIT 

During the course of their recent Australian 
tour we were greatly honoured by a visit from 
Her Maleaty fna Queen and His Jloyal High¬ 
ness the Duke of Edinburgh to our big new 
wool store Portland in the south Of 
Victoria. They.were received by our; manager 
there and n»et, many of t^oscu who work in 
the store, as well as the .managen pf the 
other wool ^tehes ibecbted in. Portland. 

The Rt^I yjaltorB saw wool shown for 
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operations as well as a display of woollen 
fabrics and wool fleeces. 


DIRECTORS AND STAFF 

Once again we have to express our grateful 
and appreciative thanks to Mr. G. H. Colman, 
our Australian Director and General Manager, 
and to all the Head Office and other staff who 
work so loyally and enthusiastically for the 
Company’s interests. 

Early this year i visited Australia together 
with my wife and saw our principal offices 
in Melbourne and Brisbane as well as our 
two sugar mills at Pleystowe near Macfcay 
and Kalamia close to Ayr and Townsville; 
we also saw a number of our agencies beCofs 
visiting all our principal sheep statidiui in 
Queensland. As sharmolders are aware aH 
our flocks produce high grade merino woolit 
and 1 believe that whatever the future may 
have in store for the wool market as a whole 
there will always be a keen and essential 
market for good quality merino wool. At 
the same time we are paying particular at¬ 
tention to developing oar cattle stations and 
increasing the agency business' in cattle arsci. 
We had accordingly planned to visit a number 
of cattle stations, but unfortunately this had 
to be curtailed owing to the arrival Of iomS 
monsoonal rains whitm we were naturalist Very 
glad to see. However, 1 hope to be out there 
again quite soon. 

Lord Rupert Nevili, who joined our Board 
last year, made his first inspaotjon of the 
Company's Australian Interests in March, 
1970 ; he was able to visit several stations 
and branches in the three eastern States, and 
conferred with the General Manager and 
senior officers. 

My son, Mr Ian Lowson, agadn visited 
Australia in November and December 1969; 
his tour was comprehensive and designed to 
increase his knowledge of our many UPtivities 
and the personnel of the oraanisatlbn. He 
inspected the sugar mills. Nod^arn Territory 
stations, and a wide selection of branches 
and stations in . Queensland., New South 
Wales and Victoria. 

1 much regret to report the death of Sir 
Keith Officer shortly before the Annual 
General Meeting last year. Sir Keith had 
been a director of the Company for 12 years 
and his deep knowledge of Australia, re¬ 
freshed by regular visits to that country, was 
of great value to the Board. Sir Keith Is 
much missed in our counsels. 


CURRENT YEAR 

It is difficult to assess our prospects for 
the current year with the partial failure of 
the monsoonal rains in the north and the 
continuing drought conditions in many parts 
of Queensland, and particularly in the Tar 
south-west and west. - 

In addition we have the Jowe^ wopi ibices 
since 1947 ; and although there is, an .im¬ 
provement in sugar priQe^ there ii stilt a 
restriction on the actual output of-augar; 
together with a limitation of meat imports 
into the U.S.A. 

Earlier in 1970 we anticipated a further 
increase ^in our profits for tlme^ent year, 

i9§9, "tliough *co«S^&%^^r|^Si^ 
change. In any event, 
you a satisfactory .napbrt/ 
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General Review 

The Criingesberg Group of Sweden — GRANGES 
for short — had a good year in 196P. The excess of 
capacity in the world market for ore and steel yield¬ 
ed in 1969 to a better bal$nce between supply and 
demand. This led during the year to improved prices 
for several of the Group’s cldef products, headed by 
heavy steel plate and stainless steel. 

The broadening of the Company's interests in the 
metals sector that came about during the year with 
the acquisition of a controlling interest in AB Sven- 
ska Metallverken likewise added a very significant 
increment to the results. 

Payment for one million shares of Metallverken was 
made in the form of 800,000 newly issued GrMnges 
shares, Alcan Aluminium Ltd. retains its minority 
interest in Metallverken with 20.8% of the shares. 
Following the new issue, the Gr&nges share cafdtal 
now amounts to EKr 580 m. 

Granges — with .Metallverken included — reports a 
1969 turnover of SKr 2,840 m. The gross surplus 
from the Group’s trading was SiCr 383.2 m. After 
allowing for calculated depredation requirements 
of SKr 178.0 m the trading profit for the whole con¬ 
cern is entered at SKr 20S.2 m. If, for the sake of 
. comparison, we add in Metallverken for 1968 as 
well as for 1969, the increase in profit works out at 
33%. The Group’s net profit for 1969 is entered at 
SKr 66.7 m (64.3). 

The Parent Company reports a net profit of SKr 
70.0 m. (S0.0). A divident of SKr 12'per share (10) 
absorbs SKr 69.6 m. (50). 


INVESTMENTS 

The year’s gross investments in machinery, ships, 
real estate and so on amounted to SKr 260 m. 
Notable items were the extension to Kaldo plant 
in Oxeldsund, a second coId-roUing mill at Nyby, the 
new glassworks in Kor80r, Denmark, and a 106,400- 
ton ore/oil carrier. 

Due for completion in 1970/71 are the pellet plant 
in GrBngesberg, facilities in OxelOsund to improve 
quality and raise the heavy-plate capacity to 625,000 
tons, a plant for welding stainles.s steel tubes in 
Canada, and extensions to the aluminium plant in 
Sundsvall. Two 265.000-ton ore/oU carriers are due 
to be delivered in 1972/73. Taken together, these 
capital expenditures represent about SKr 400 m. 


THE ORE AND STEEL DIVISION 
Oxddauiid — ateel plEte 

For 1969. tha Oxelbsund Iron and Steel Works 
reports a material increase in earnings and profits, 
deriving primarily from price improvements, hither 
production and delivery volumes, and continued 
advances in the efficiency of operations. The con¬ 
tinuing high level of demtuid should ensure further 
volume increases in 1970. Plate ddiveries in 1969 
reached the new record figure of 576,000 tons 
(+ 8%). 

With the growing interest in OxelOsupd’s high- 
strength steels the propoition of such materials is 
expected to incmase Over the next few years. The 
heavy-plate capaicity is to be raised by around 15% 
to 625,000 tons a year. 

Nyby—stalnleM ateel ! ^ 

Substantial risas in the prices of stainless steels had a 
powerful influence on thi unit's turnover and mfito 
in 1969. External deliveries from Nyby iiieludittg 
subridiaries rose by 33% to SKr 351.2 m.^Tlie order 
bod|c at the end of 1969 was the longeat eVer.fiavjE^; 
opment in the markets of Westdp Eiihrope hp^ tHw' 
paftkiilirly favoufable. 

Good progress was made at the l^lnifiih tube fiim 
of Oy ^tkihackman AB, in which.Nyby hB6 a half-, 
interest. At the end'of im year a.ia^ cotqpany un¬ 
der the name of Acefos Nyby S.A. was stafteo in 
Barcelona, Spain. 


la; 1969 Nyby railed its output of hot-iottad sheet 
by 15% and that of welded tubes by 44%. Produc¬ 
tion of cold-roUed sheet and of extruoad and cold- 
fdlled tubes ran at the same high level aa befbfe. 

The new Sendtimir plant, wbteh with hs ancillaries 
is Nyby’s largest inveatnient to date, is expected to 
Mch ^'hall capacity during 19^, and will thereby 
doable the delivery jpotentlal fbr’dc|d-roUed sheet. 

A pipe-welding miR is to ha hbBt in Bro^lile, 
Ontario, Canada, fbr an annual output of about 
2,000 tons using puiterial from Nyby. The plant is 
scheduled to be ready the bnd of 1970. Jt wfll be 
owned by a newly foroM Orfingesberg subaldiary, 
Granges Nyby Canada Ltd. 

Iron ore, Sweden 

Ore deliveries from the mines in Grkngesberq and 
StrAssa totalled 3.96 million tons (+ 8%). 

Export shipments rose to 2.52 million ions (2.38). 
The GrSngesberg mine was able to raise its produc¬ 
tion in 1969 to 3.19 million tons (2.93). 

The new pellet plant is due for commissioning in 
the spring. It will have a capacity of about 1.6 mil¬ 
lion tons of phosphorus-free cold-bondcxl ore pellets 
a year. The new product will be marketed under the 
name of Grangcold pellets (GP). 

About 30,000 tons of CP was produced in 1969 by 
the semi-scale plant in StrAssa. The mineral-proces¬ 
sing laboratory pressed on with the development of 
GP in the light of findings from the full-scale trials 
carried out so far. 

TotAl ore production at StrAssa was 0.62 million 
tons (0.69), of which 0.44 million tons was pellets 
(0.48). 


INTERNATIONAL MINING DIVISION 

Liimco loint Venture 

In 1969 Lamco Joint Venture for which OrAnges 
is Manager — produced 10.8 million tons of finislwd 
products from the Nimba mine in Liberia, an in¬ 
crease of 19% on the previous year. 8.6 million tons 
was washed fines and lumpy ore, turned out by the 
new ore-processiiig plant in Buchanan. Production 
at the pelletising plant was 1.6 million tons. 

Demand during the year was high, and all available 
capacity was utilised. 

Shipments for Lamco’s share of the productiem in 
1969 totalled 8.0 oiiilioQ tons ^.4), an mcraase of 
about 25%. Sales earnings showed a oorreaponding 
rise. Deliveries are expected to incBeaae atm further 
in 1970. 

An iron-ore deposit containing about ISO mitlioii 
tons on Mount Tokadeh in the vicinity of the pre¬ 
sent Nimba nttne was explored .during the year; The 
mineral-processing h^ratory in StrJini' is cimntly 
working on suitable methoda of treatmant for tiie 
ore* 


The ihergtir with Metallverken jhM made GrBoam B 
conaide^le ei^sumer of nph^brrouB meiits knp 
raw materials. As re^ds cpppff; io impdrimit tum 
in the. oemtmued deveteimient of the &temidtoEm, 
Mi^tng rMviirfon Wax hi 1969 vltli tjb dtdiloE 
to ^liJre an interest in the Canadian minhig enter¬ 
prise Bethlehem Copper Corporation Ltd, which 
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now amounts tp about 25% of the share capital. 
This Company is at present working a mine In High¬ 
land Valley;^ British Columbia, and is part-owner of 
a neighbouring deposit. Valley Copper, with reserves 
of about 1,000 million tons of 0.5% copper ore. 
During 1^70, furthermore, Granges as a member of 
a European consortium including Charter Con^U- 
dated of Britain and Pechiney of Francie has made a 
preliminary agreement with the American mining 
enterprise Cerro Corporation with a view to devel¬ 
oping in co-operation with the Government of Peru 
a number of unworked copper deposits in Peru held 
under concession by Cerro. Further exploration and 
feasibility studies are required before a final decision 
to develop the properties is taken. 


SVENSKA METALLVERKEN 

The general cyclical upturn bad a beneficial influen¬ 
ce on Metallverken's business in 1969. Demand for 
semis both of aluminium and of copper alloys was 
strong. Delivaries of pure copper presets, however, 
showed a decline in consequence of smaller sales to 
the United States as compared with 1968, when 
strikes in the American copj^r industry temporarily 
drove up import requirements. The difference in the 
price of copper as between Europe and the Un¬ 
ited States also curtailed sales to the latter country. 
Invoiced sales in 1969 rose by 6% to SlCr 1,272 m. 
Metallverken^s output of light-metal semis rose in 
1969 to 65,000 tons (58,000). Production of alumi¬ 
nium ingotb at the smelter in Sundsvall was 67,600 
tons. A further expansion is calculated to raise the 
annual capacity to 85.000 tons by the end pf 1970. 
The production pf heavv-metal semis was around 
97,000 tons. Manufacture of thin copper and brass 
strips declined from the 1968 level, whereas produc- 
u*on of other brass semis went up. AH ahipmeiits of 
thin brass s^rip for automotive radiators to the Com¬ 
mon Market were supplied by MetaUverken's Dutch 
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From the Accounts 
Total deliveries 

Ore & Steel Division . 

MetallverkPn ... 

GrSnges Construction .. 

International Mining pivision 

Shipowninf|>iyision - 

Other buainqssi... 


Leasintefisaldeliveries ... 

Total Group . 

Gross tradi^ profff fsetbrei 

depreciatiPiiis ...... 

Circulated depreciation 

reouirements '. 

Net profit Bitef depliciatkms 
Nat profit After linaotpU 

revufiueMwcosta . 

Net prorimfore appropriations 

andtaxes^/.— .. 

Tanas . 

Entered idnid . 


1969 

1968 

(Million SKr) 

1,240.0 

1,113.7 

1,573.0 

— 

213.2 

222.6 

, K9 

- 7.6 

261.6 

311.5 

. 44.0 

, 23.1 


1,678,5 

ms 

. 228.4 

2,840.2 

1,450.1 

383.2 

' r 

227.5 

178.0 

127.0 

205.2 

100.5 

193.9 

127.3 

< 234.0 

126:2 

50.6 

32.8 

66 J 
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subsidiary, whoso plant in Zutphen operated at ca¬ 
pacity throughout the year and yielded a satisfac¬ 
tory trading surplus. The order mtake was good, 
particularly during the latter part of the year. The 
year-end order book for heavy-meta] semis was 70% 
higher than it had been twelve moadis earlier. 

QRXNOB8 CONSTRUCTION 

Deliveries from the machinery and steel-fabrication 
^tinderjUdcings, which now comprise the Grfinges 
GrUnges-Stahlbau blldeh, bezifferten sich wertmiissig 
Construction Division, totalled SKr 213 m. 

Granges Hedlund AB reports a substantial produc¬ 
tion volume in the steelbuiiding sector. 

The pipe mill in Jordbro delivered 40,000 tons of 
heavy-gauge gas line pipe to the Union. 

The OxelOsund Works, which has taken over the 
sale and delivery of these pipes, has obtained a 
further order on the same scale for 1970. 

The Belgiim subsidiary, SA Grdnges Graver NV, 
did a considerable volume of work on tank farms 
in Benelux. A terminal with a storage capacity of 
71,000 cu. metres waa completed in Gent. |t is being 
operated by the ^Gent Tanking Cb. in which Grfinges 
has a SQ% holding. In Antwerp, work went ahead 
on an oil tern^al'for SA Nafta NV comprising the 
delivery and erection of a total of 65 tanks with a 
storage capacity of about 800,000 cu. metres. 

In Canada, tanks were erected for the Newfoundland 
Refining Co. The assignment was bandied by Cr&ng- 
es Contracting International SA. the joint maiketing 
organisation Irving Gffinges Graver and Grfinges 
Hedlund outside the home markets of the two com¬ 
panies. 

A new undertaking, (^tpiges Engineering AB, was 
formed in 1969 for,the planning and marketing of 
processes and facHitjes in'steelmaking, steelworking. 


pollution control and other fields. Orfinfijss Engineer¬ 
ing is marketing the method and facUim^l^ for 
Qrfingesberg's hew ofe product, Grimgcow^lMUets, 
along with the selling of girder-Weld^ mafehines, 
which used to be handled by Kaiser FilUmaxM. 


Declared Dividend for 1969: SKr. 12 per ahaie (1968 
SKr 10) = SKr. 69,600,000 (1968 SKr 50,000.000) 


Personnel 

(average) 

InSw^en .. 

In Liberia . 

El8ewliere.8broad . . 

Production, etc. (’000 tons) 

Iron ore from SvndWtftiines 

Iron ore from Lamco JV . 

Pig-iron > i<*. ...... 

Heavy and medium steel plate ':. 
Stain]«asbaxg[sheettubes .... 

Heavy-metal tnaniifactdrei _ 

litfibinMal ggiimritegaiM >. 

Movemenu by l^powning 

coal and oil . 


Granges Metalock AH has in recent yeari been re¬ 
organised to fit it for a more ailvaiiced class of 
contracting and repair work, The volume of machine 
erection, apparatus installation , and industrial main¬ 
tenance continued to., increase during 1969. The 
West German subsidiary did Wen and the factory 
capacity in Hamburg Is being enlarged. New branch* 
es were opened in Bremen aq^ ' 

PMllmax AB increased, its gales of PuHmax machines 
by a good 15% iuid its sales of agency products by 
a good 25%. 


18,375 11,050 

4,445 3,960 

2,240 , 1,240 

3,801 3,621 

lOW 9,098 




SCANQU8A/8 

In 1969, the new Scanglas works in Korspr, Den¬ 
mark, was completed and production of machine 
glass started in Septembef With its capacity of 
about 13 million sq. metres the new hmrks will be 
one of Europe’s largest and most up-to-date glsss 
production units. As from 1970, Scanglas (Grfinges 
70%, Danirit interests 30%) takes over the businesses 
both of the Oxelbsund Glassworks and of Korspr 
Giasvferk. 

THE SHIPOWNING DIVISION 

The Grfinges fleet was kept fully occupied hi 1969 
and was reinforced by nearly s deadpteight 

tons ol chartemd shipping. Total movements 
ambtmted fq l8,2 million Ions. 

The structural trahtfbnhfition of the fleet continued 
during the year. The reeHttes of transportatiett eco¬ 
nomics wiH call for ever larger units in the ore and 
oil trades and tte Division's smalter w^s are being 
sold or convertm Igr new transport tasks. 

The Division’s largest unit to ifiatg* the ore/oEnairier 
m/v ’Tajala” 6t m,400 tons d.w., Whs deified in 
1969. In 1970 a ccmtract has been tigned vdth the 
Uljanik shipyard, Yugoslavia, for^ the dClhwry in 
1972/73 of two combined or^oU ^carriers, each of 
265,000 tons d.w. TheSb hew Vessels will among 
the world’s largest ore/bil earriers. 

The Division’s first ^chemical tanker, the ”FFM 
Vassuaure”, which in this class of haulage is the 
largest vessel afloat,, commenced moveiiMntB of 
phosphoric addl during 1969 uodef a long-fai;ili con¬ 
tract with FertiUzantes Fosfatados Mexicanti8i Three 
more units aip 10 be cenveried for tbeaame purpose. 


This report ig stunmory, of ^ Al^uat Report 
adopted at ^he ^i^nuiHEmtt^derf MeetBm* held 
onMap^mMmt^ 

BMhatfMvamMe 
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MECCA 


THE LEADING ENTERTAINMENT 8 . CAT! RITjC. GROUP 
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1969 

The Group results, including those for the Clubmans subsi- 
diaries acquired as at 1/1/69, show a trading profit of over 
£7,100,000 and net pre tax profit of over £5,100,000. This must 
be regarded as highly satisfactory particularly in view of con¬ 
tinually rising costs. 

Ourbusiiwss 

Mecca today, provides entertainment, leisure, recreational and 
catering facilities on a very broad fropt over the whole country, 
the, Meoce Catering, Dancing and Bingo mainstays enjoyed 
record business in 1969. Through the Clubmans acquisitions 
we entered the betting shop, amusement machine and club 
membership businesses, all connected very closely with our 
main purpose-^ntertainment'and catering. There is in fact, 
always sobpe for widening our activities in this business, as for 
examplo hotel projects and sauna baths both of which we 
have under consideration. 

Cataring and Banquating 

Catering, including licensed catering, plays a prominent part 
in our entertainment branches, tn addition to the specialised 
banqueting branches and City restaurants. Our catering ser¬ 
vices overall contribute a major part of our profits. 

Dancing with Catering 

A few years back we operated only ballrooms. Today, we still 
have baUrooms, many of which are seen in the successful 
"Come Dancing" programmes but the need for smaller, more 
Intimate ^apHshments is being met as qutckly as possible. 
*hriffanys" now appears in several provincial towns and cities 
and 1869 saw the successful launching of the Cats .Whiskers 
branches in others. The latter feature a little cabaret as extra 
entertainment. The Heart Beat and Bali Hai branches also 
blend Mecca Dancing and Mecca Catering to provide 
something for all tastes and practically all ages. The original 
Mecca dance.halls are notlaggir^g and are in fact enjoying 
business which is considerably up on last year. 

Soeial Clubs with Bingo, 

Amusoments and Catering 

Our aim has been to make the Mecca Clubs Social Centres and 
not gambling centres. We have spent nearly five million pounds 
over the pest few years in the introduction of these amenities 
that make people wish to come for social reasons rather then 
for the size of the prizes with the result that we now cater for 
more bingo players than any other organisation in the business. 
Mecca S^iei Clube contributed substantially to our 1969 
profits and we expect further progress in this division. 

Gaming Casinos 

We are very proud to think that the Gaming Board have en¬ 
trusted us with the operation of more gaming clubs than any 
olher organisation in the country. With the introdhiction of the 
now Gaming Regulations on 1 st July we expect our gaming 
. clubs to make a realistic contribution to the 1970 profits. 

BattingShops 

We acquired City Tote with the Clubmans merger aiKl with it 
first class management. 1969 was very satisfactory and 1970 
is airssdy ahead of target. We have also acquired Ron Nagle 
(Turf Accountants) Ltd., s company which will: .contributed 
substentially to 1970 profits. 

We ere proud to say that our betting shops show e greater 
return par shop t)i|n any other organisation in thef: country—a 
trtiHItptd/ 

'' AIMMN 

Oof pah nuichfne operating,subsidiaries Michael 

Bedt^ Ltd,, iHd Beotia AmussmiOnts both offer a first class 


service in reh^t Installation bnd'i^lntenence of amcise]mdnt 
machines in public houses, arcades and bingo halls all ovtir 
the country. This is a growing industry. 

Manufacturing 

Our A.C.E. subsidiary at Cardiff, now installed in a new modern 
fseto^r, is ideally poised to Odisfy the ev'Sr growing demand 
for equipment in the leisure industry. Its main product has been 
, emueement machines but progress has been made in the 
manufacture of juke boxes for export to America, and Other 
ideas are in the pipeline. Increeting production at Cardiff is our 
main objective and we have erigaosd the services of Mr. Alick 
Dick <^10 sdvisS'^asi We are optimistic for the future of A.C.E. 
wbiGh has considerable potential. 

Icb Skating micIBollar Skating 

We Isad the field in this wonderful pastime. Satisfactory profits 
however, can only be maintained with co-operation from local 
authorities and schools. 

Clubs 

The original Clubman's Club offering multi club membership 
facilities produced satisfactory results in 1969. Now we are 
acquiring other businesses in this field which will be integrated 
so that we can offer special facilities both to our public and 
oversees visitors in many clubs, restaurants and similar . 
establishments. 

Summary 

Fut/illing th« public', Meure time needi in entertainment and 
catering. 1$ an essential service to the community. The Mecca 
Group, with very wide range and variety of branches and 
services, its good management and above ail its expertise and 
experience in giving people what they want is unrivalled in its 
achievements in this field. 

1970and tbs future 

There is no reason to believe other than that we shall have a 
substantial increase in profits in 1970 over the preceding year. 
As to the future, forecasting is particularly hazardous haying 
regard to factors like S.E.T. and other taxation, but with in- 
breasinp derhand for more leisure time services we are very 
confident. 

Cop/es tit the 7969 tteport end Accounts mey be obUkmd 
from the Secretary, Mecca Ltd., 76 Southwark Stiaat, London, 
S.E.I. 


Raaidta in briaf 




1969 

1908 

Total capitd! employed 

£20.2M.S3S 

£15,30S.W,2 

Turnovar 

£S2.aiB.74S 

£22,59V.4i|. 

Trading profit 

£7437.131 

C3,Wt.SU 

Profit aftir tmtioR 

an^4t3 

a,3S7;M2 : 

' Rtfeiinoi ' 

£UI,3SI 

£3864M 

Ordinary lUvidond 

20K 

20X 

Dwidand ooiiar^ A 

f-sitima 

l^liMH 

iamiaiitiiar acdimiyahatt 

laid 

liiiM 

OividamtparoidiiiaryWra. 
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iVB BOQ^iimmT jaifa 1970 


ocmAify. 


consorzio di credito per le 

pi^AiblU:hm^ u j 


W^rril HEAD(HJARf||S IN VIA QUINTINO SELLA, a 

B^jpaidmp^^pitN t4Lit iSi^CoOO.OOO , > ^ . ' 

Vdi^ ^W«ves> ^,47Mm94 ^ 

The Ited ftnenew yitf mir^ w^reery of CONSORZIO Oi CREDITO P0I LE Of>ERE PUBBLlbHE, and 

the volume of dctiviiy ^ad telieOled by the* dverall amotint of bobde iaauecb whioh'equalled evtiominai value of 
Lit. 1,350,461.750,000. Of this amount, the sum of Lit. 1,333,531,250,000 made up of inteinal ioeuee, wia composed of' 
ordinary series bonds amounting to Lit. 66,392,650,000 and of special series bonds for Lit. 1,267,138,’600,000. The bonds 
were Issued in ordeir to finance the following OperatiOhs: rural building projects, IRI endowment fund, ENI endowment'' 
fund, endowment fund for operations in the' egl’icditural sector in enforcement Of contmunity reOtlliOdnsr'pehiion 
regulations and provisions for social security, plans for the development of agriculture. State Railways, vaifows public 
bodies, motorways, etc. l^e remaining amount of Lit.''16,930,600,000 was accounted for by ah issue in foreign Currency 
(DM 100m.) of 7,625 per cent, special series bonds, placed, to counterbalance the financing Cf mptorways^ vfifh thef 
Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale of DUsseldorf and guaranteed by the Italian Republic, in accordance with Law 
N. 431 of 13-5-1965. / 

This considerable growth in financing operations resulted in an increase , in the percentage of the Corporation's 
internal issues (calculeted on the total yield net of reimbursements) over the total issues in Italy in the building aectbi: (ex¬ 
cluding BOT, special and foreign certificates, etc). The Corporation's percentage rose from 16.3 per cent in isi^t to 
26.7 per cent in 1969. At the same time the percentage on the gilt-edged market (excluding BOT, etc) equalled 32.2 per-, 
cent against 16.8 per cent in 1968. 

Finally it should be mentioned that at December 31, 1969, the nominal capital of internal bonds put into circulation 
by the Corporation, represented 21.6 per cent of the gilt-edged securities (excluding, as uaual, BOT, etc) on the Italian 
market. 

In 1969 the Corporation transacted loans amounting to Lit. 1,358,652,280,143, of vyhich Lit'73,776,516,785 were 
directed towards ordinary operations, normally financed by the issue of ordinary series bonds and by the employment 
of the Corporation's capital, mainly in favour of local bodies, and Lit. 1,284,875,763,358 for operations jn fqvOUr of the 
Treasury, the State Railways and various bodies. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31,1969 


UABIUTIES 


At OMMiibtr 1M0 At DtOBinbfr tlM 


Capittl . 

Rfturva Fund . 

SpBcial Centlngnncy Fund 
Intumal Bondt . 


1fi.300j00O.OQQ 


External Qnnda ... 

Sarvica of Internal Bonda . 

BOrvlaa of Extarnat bonda 1*3% 1947 

Loan commitmanti .. ...j. 

Sundry Craditora . 

Staff IndamnIty and Ratiramant Fund 

Staff Panaion Fund . 

Butldlnoa Oapraeiation Fund . 



M 




I 

i 




Profit for tha Year 


Commitmanta for Loana Contracted, to ba Olaburaad 

External Bonda to ba laauad ..... 

Baouritiaa bald in Eacrow . 


Ut. fi,9Bi.0||.004.f73 Lit. 4.701,863,081.359 

.. 3.%M.889 2,807,428.881 

Ut. 6.991,181.818.272 Lit. 4.:704.881.308.240 

358'381.729.900 279,266,868,620 

;; 2i..^;^:SS 

Ut. 7AM7.SI8M.397 Ut. 6,202,653,920.387 


ASSETS 

1. Internal Lbani .......:. 

i* undar Lafitalativa Dacraa No. 821 of Saptambar 8, 1947 . 

4. Cr^ita in Currant Aceounta with ittlian traaaury./Oanic of'i'teiy and otear Banica .. 

8. Amoonte, on dtpoalt with tha fiacal Agant for tha aarvioa of 30-yaar Qbarantaad Extomai 






pS*3n!\nd"Fiiiinm":'. 

UkifimortlKOd Bpiid'DIao 


40iJB1.371 

a8.ia719.IM 


10. Loana eentraetad. to ba dltburaad ........U. 

11. Cialma of ^tenianlum undar Lagialhtiva Ooorod No. Ml df Soii^bfr % 1847 tor Iho pomirmi 

13. SajciiritlBa h«fd tn.Eaerow ....... 


Ut. 8.8i!,ll 


Ut. 7jME.aiB.4MJ8r 


Lit. 4,334,176,280,192 
10,760,728,837 
1,588.083.1M 
328,028.919,886 

485,72lj87 

6,811,678.141 

434,703,744 

, 28,336,3^.!^ 

rmm‘ 

210,370,721,000 
Lit. 8j202, 683,980.387 
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AktieogcenieHscluift 

Bochum 

. F«ieral RepubUe of Gnttwp 

' ' * " ' ' ' ' Tit ’ \ K, 

talwic* ShMt M at Do^bor 11, 1961 
(AbrMiod*) 


OMMt 

AHtMVtUH 

Omi iUUf tMXW' Mid ' 
PromlfMiy NoUn to 
ClKatatkm 

Ooiitiiiii«li«y Utomirdii 
Oftor ItoMMtiMI 

•pMtal ^ffttvMoiiir to 
BMC VBdHL ii***»*«> Bit 

toeoniB Ms £bw 
AhBf« OMitol 


r.^s.m.ooD 

79,300,000 
‘ 18,833,000 
4»141,0M 

0.000.000 

80,000,000 

4r.0OO,4M)O 


VOtol MdMIlWiB 1,0«8J70,0Q0 


DM 

LlqilM PimiH 144,841.000 

CiMqiiM. BtoliOi for 
fod wtiBtt, inUfmt 
Bod iiliBTB onfClflrBtiNi, 

Bintfor Cdn«etloiir«<e, 18.873,060 
BlOt of BbcIuuibo 880.488,000 
4tolitaadlM Ctotoio, 
on otoor Credit 

iMtItotliito 409,358,000 

Kionii* Mid MpOdo 301,190,000 

8totfw Bad PaniaUtoMMi* 74.408.000 
CaiMit LtoMUtie* 667,203.000' 

BmI EitBte BJid BuUdton J.006.000 
Otkor AM0t«^ 9,881,000 


MM AmH4 1,948,679,000 


VndOTMOMtoi UrtimiM 110.96B.000 
LtoWlltlBB to MBpMt Bf 
CHumlBBi, BIIIb Bf 
BBCIUMIMi ChBABBB BHd 
Indenattir ABtBMBBiito 119,411.000 

'.i! 'o'-i' ' ;. ' ' . . ; ^ 

Profit and Lom Account for tho Financial Yoar, 1969 

. (Abridpod*) . 


VintBTMt and BtortlBt 
> ncelMi ftoto CindM and 
,v Meaer nuwiMt toMto«M 86.788,000 
IncBoie Irani •MnrlClai 
• and Pdrt l id ltoil eaB 16,769,000 


laroniB toam .BaralcM 
; far adaaM 10488,000 

;; miMr BMfiMB Mladtod 


itiMr BBfftoto <toitadto3 
lamaB mm r alaB m 
of OaaCtoBiiifr BaaorWi 


to CtodIC Oimtlona} 6,0181,000 
Char BaaMptB 1,766,000 


IntoiaBt and ■imllar 
pamodto 70.884.000 

OBBouBlmlonB and almltor 
oBBondltara on •ofolroa 
IM oHonta 1,709,000 

BiQiartotlon and Valaa 
AdJoatoianta on Accoimta 
BaraloaMB and Saanritlm 
ao wait.ai Appronrlatlaiia 
‘ 4 b CaaCtoBoncy BoMrvoo 

to Oradlt Opnatlana 3,962.000 

. PaniBiiiiai Ooata 11,260,000 

Banandllnia an Matofteli 6,606,000 

BapraalaUaii an Pliod 
Aama 1.984,000 

TMMI 7,041,000 

.dnaatal ptovlaloni. In part 
andor Soeflan 00 Incomo 
Van Law 4.010,000 

CMliar Bxpiadliwo 819,000 

AnnaM tarplaa 6,800,000 


Total oapoaditam 124.064,000 


ApanM dfvplai 8,800,000 


• Tna^olfiUfto aaonai ftodamiBt toMpdOallta wun ita mu audit aartlftaau 
nam DrTlEIiWNlirito MBmatba^ ifiStnrTWailoinitta), will bo paWtahad 
la tii4,Jtobri4, BBtotoa ^ftoMaaonMlpii^. . 


mito. turn 1970 


. t ' ''' Tm Board W DirOolorf'. ' - 
IKBfraa MIoBbtn IlMttocmdioliA 
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QETAILS QiF tllE ANIC 
$TATEMENT 

OF ACCOUNTS AT 31.12.69 


The Annual General Meeting 
of ANIC S.p.A., liekl on April 
37^ i$7o» approved accounta 
for 'the year which closed on 
December 31, 1969, showing a 
net prpfit of L.5,^6 Bullion after 
appropriating an amount of 
L.27,500 miUion to aimoniiiation 
and depreciation. Thu amount 
..ma calculated m ihevcaiximum 
ratei allowed by the Inland Re¬ 
venue for iietrochemical plants. 
In contralK,' dej^eoiatiok 00 
fining plant was applied in 
accordance with technical and 
butineai criteria. Amortization 
and depreciation ai a whole 
I amount to 86% of what the 
figure would have been on the 
baais of the maximum ratei. Thus 
the amortization and depreciation 
fund ttands at 54.6% of the 
investments concerned, as againft 
50.7% the year before. 

The favourable retulti for the 
year would have enabled ANIC 
to declare a dividend, of 50 lire 
per share. However, the Board 
' of Directori proposed to earmark 
roughly half the profits for the 
Southern Italy ^investment fund 
(as provided by law and at the 
Company has done in previous 
years} and it waf acooi^in|[ly 
decided to declare a dividend Kri 
as. lire kbtte (before 
tion of nx) tnd to mippleineiit 
ft with an amount of 05 lire net 
to be taken from the share pre¬ 
mium fund. 

In i969^Htw Pbum 
itates-^he . 

chemical induftry remained 
more or leu stationary at the 
levels of the prevloiii ymr It U 


therefore aipsifleam that ANIC 
registered overall increases in the 
output of its main itroductB. Sales 
also rose suhitamtally and total 
proceeds were some 10% up on 
the previous year. Major increases 
concerned the resin,. rubber asd 
synthetic fibre •ectori. In the re¬ 
fining sector, feedstock processed 
on i^ball ^ .^ptoide;,^j(fti8lo^ 
rose by 17% at Sannazzaro and 
5% at Gela compared with 1969. 

Investment by ANIC in 1969 
in property, plan^ ^nd equipmeiil 
amounted to L.43;jK)0 millioiH^ 
L.80,000 million more than ^ 
1968. With this substanitidi 
commitment the Company in^ 
creased its pfoductlqp ^uipme^ 
at the Raveniu, Oda, Pisticci anil 
^namaro piants. At the Apulisli 
pctroehemml centre which II 
under construction at Monte K 
Angefe near Manmdooia, woih 
on preparing the site having beq||i 
oompletedy the buBdinp to houtb 
the ammonia and urea units agp 
weU advnnped* l ib Sicily the g|| 
pipeline Itiiks wkh the^Siracu^ 
and Priolo Gargallo induttrii|li 
areas and the construction of tl|i 
Caunia mainten^e cemre wem 
completed. Dedfn 4i^neeriii| 
for the Tc^inl Zmeiesf^PaleniM 
gas pipeline is in pibg^. 4 

atwMvetmcM pm 
gramni^, ^ 

ing die cpttstmcti^^^ industril) 
codexes in SnfdktU, "Calabim 
Sicily and BasiUoata. | 


In S«#ihi» In tM Tit# 
Vallcyi tfgcsMkid is^sotois to || 
fhvdded (jtdifidy hdtii 
Italian giouM) in the dibcniiw 
sector iiid 14.50,000 nsiffion m 































Aould jMv Kipdjr. craploymoi^ 

is tniildiitg HA HfDinttk hydro- 
ctrbon ftaiit «t Samdi 
(CagUati) ^ hat alao already 
decided eil a second toiger in- 
veatmeot programme. The plaots 
under construction and to be 
bulk Mdll call lor an investment 
of L. 130,000 mtlUon and dtould 
give %vork no about 1,300 people. 

In Calabria a feasifaillity study 
has been got out for an indust¬ 
rial complex providing a series 
of madnily electrodiemicsil pttamts. 

In Skily an induatrial complex 
for the conversion of 30,000 
tons/year of resins into plastic 
products is envisaged. This Will 
require an investment of about 
L. 10,000 million and Should pro¬ 
vide work for about 430 people. 

In Basilicata, a plant to pro¬ 
duce mixed polyester-modal 
yams is to be Iwih at Pisticci 
by 1971 in co-operation wkh 
Qidtillon, requiring an invest¬ 
ment of about L.5,500 million 
and giving work to about 3^0 
.peoiAc.' 

‘ In addition to the above pro- 
Ejects the Company ')i^s d^ded 
on the 'S3^ematic expansion and 
.^ivenifkaation of its present pro- 
^ducdon lines at the Ravenna and 
l^sdooi works and the extension 
iof its refineriei. 

' The report gives brief details 
for each of the Company's main 
affiliates dpciating in Italy iuid> 
abroad. Philips Cjirbon 
ItaHana, Sodeti Ghimica Raven- 
’sia, STANIC Industria PetroK- 
fera, Industrie Resine Biocari, 
Erddlivffinerie Ingolstadt AO, 
Soci6tl. Tuniio-Italienne de 
‘Haffinage STIR, Socilk CoOgo- 
'ttaliennc de Raffinage SOQIR’ 
:and the Ghanaian Italian 
Petroleum Company (OHAIP) 
viLtd. all had favourable results. 

As regards shareholdings in 
%ew companies, during 1969 
iANIG siibscrib^ 80% of the 
capita) of Saras GhSmica SpiA; 
^hkh operdet at Siirroch,. Sar- 
|cKma, add 50%^ of the oapidl of 
||indui^4 Si<;i^na Cement! 

^ivliidi riihs^u 250,000 tons/ybaa 
Mapprox.) cement works .ai^.; 
^odica. The Qonpany also 

50:3a holdnit With Snia Vossbaa: 
In Sodetk Ghimica Dauna S.p.A., 

pjpitiH M %$0M« ^ 
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1. Gfoqp Proa forJhe ^ 

The results for the 32 weebS’enaled 9th May tnaic^ oO, 
a basis similar to last year and based on unaudited figures 
prepared for ihaiuwiinnt'hurpoMS sn^owa^beiow^ > 


Trading Pn^ Investoent and otter Inoome 

Deduct: Depreciation.. 


Deduct: Loan Capital Interest..... 

Front Deioro mitiiiiNi. . 

Deduct: Taxation. 

Deduct: Minority Interests. 

Group Profit . 


' 32 eMcs ended : j 

RMay 19W 

10 May 1969 


'Eoop'i ■' ' 

'ii8J9».. 

25318 


4.737 

23.260 

21,081 

4.118 

4;t00» 

'■■■'W.lte'' ' 

... 

8.633 

7,770 

10.509 

9311 

17 

55 

- -.'./ . - -. 

10.492 

9,156 


2. Trading and Profits 

Sales of beer, particularly DouMe Dkmond, Skol and Long Ufe, 
are markedly better for the 32 weeks than a year ago and 
continue to exceed the national average. 

Our wine trade is resuming its growth trend in the U.K. This is 
evident in the movement of our branded products, particularly 
Harveys, whose sales overseas are also excellent. Babychiin 
sales continue to increase. 

Profits for the 32 weeks reflect the beer price increase eflbctive 
since Ist December last. Although this will continue to have a 
beneficial effect on profits for the remainder of the year, 
margins are now being materially reduced by cost increases,- 
particularly in salaries and wages. 


3 . Interin DlvUend 00 flMinuy 
For the current financial year ending 26th September i970 
Interim I>ividend m tte CMinary Shares of 3d. per share (5 per 
cent.) (1969'3d. per ^e«ne t«ii<ai S/3d. in tlie'i,' 

wiB.be pdid ^ tM i^th Sq^tefoi:^ to ihbse shan^etim 
whose naimes are on the Ordinary Share Register on 2ltb luhr 
1970. . • " 
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Dunng the course of the 1969 financial year ICIPU completed financing 
projects amounting to about Lit. 82,900m. 

Internal loans totalled approximately Lit. 51,000m., of which more 
than 80 per cent was destined to companies operating in Southern 
Italy Export credit financing and financial credits in favour of Corpora¬ 
tions, central Banks end governments of developing countries 
amounted respectively to Lit 7,700m. and Lit. 24,200m. 

These financing projects were completed during the 1969 financial 
year, together with loans which at December 31, 1968 had been 
finalized but not yet paid; consequently, payments during 1969 
amounted together to Lit.' 86,800m. 

To counterbalance these active projects, bonds totalling a nominal 
value of approximately Lit. 90,600m. were issued. 

The excess capital in relation to the loans was used in the first 
months of 1970 for financing projects which had already been adopted. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31,1969 


LIABILITIES 


1. Capital . 

2. Ratarva Fund a . . 

3. Spaciat Contingancy Fund . 

4. Intarnal Bonda . 

5. 30*yaar Guarantaad Extarnal Bonda 1-3% 1947 . 

6. Advancaa Racaivad for Export and Foraign Loans. 

7 Sarviea of Intarnal Bonda . 

8. Sarvica of 30-yaar Guarantaad 8xtarnal Sonda 1<3% 1947 
9 Loan commitmants . 

10. Sundry Craditors . 

11. Buildings Oapraciation Fund. 


12. Profit for tha Yaar 


13. Commitmants for Loons Contractad . 

14. Extarnal Boilda not yot iaauad on the conversion basis 

15. Sacuritias hold in Escrow .. 


At Daeambar 31. 1969 

Lit. 6,260.000.000 
8,389.600,260 
30,362.333.000 
712.349.632.600 

;; 

66.008.639.486 

479.388.834 

19.^6.167.292 

106.984.084 


Lit. 

880.787,871,891 


1.316.038.422 

Lit. 

662,103.910.313 

Lit. 

64.420.248.989 

324.366.966 

34,748.039.670 

Lit. 

941.694,562.837 


At Oecambar 31. 1968 

Lit. 5.250.000,000 

7,739.716.404 
26,812,333.000 
672.644.642,600 
17.270.867.585 
3.621.418.634 
52.403,781,376 
906.343.602 
3.788.330.032 
., 24.013.387.939 

129.350.882 


Lit. 

813.460.072.014 

1.242,363^846 

Lit. 

614,702.466.860 

Lit 

63.018.122.868 


332.456.081 

16,207.076.089 

Lit. 

863,258,110.868 


ASSETS 


1. Loans . 

2. Ciaima of Consortium under Lagislativa Oacras No. 921 of Saptambar 8, 1947 and Law No. 48 

of February 3, 1961 . 

3. Sacuritiaa ..... 

4. Credits m Currant Accounts with tha Italian Treasury. Bank of Italy and other credit matitutae 

5. Amounts in deposit with Fiscal Agents for tha Sarvica of Extarnal Bonds . 

6. Sundry Debtors ..'...j........ . ... 

7 Buildings .^.-. 

8. Fixturaa and fittings ...... 

9. UnamortiMd Bond Dlicouht ....i.. 


10 Loans contractad. to ba diabursad .... . ...^ 

11. Claims of Coaaortium tindar Lagiliativa D9oraa .No; 921 of Saptambar 8. 1947 and Uw Tto. 48 
of fabmo’y 8. 1951. for tha nen^inal capital of axtamal bonds, not yat iaauad on. tha 


of fabmo'y 8. 1961. fo 

convaraion baiia . 

Sacuritiaa held in Eaorow 


Lit. 738,768,7^.430 

14.888,883.614 

607.679.810 

03.132.0i4.7|3 

1.1B6,204.m 

6,612.387.030 

380.801.371 

0,037^40,000 

Lft. 062^.010,313 

339.3i8.0i0 

34,748,030.170 

Lit. •flM.OOtJSF 


Mt. 700400.126.287 
16.833,034427 

;; 

;; 

426.723,744 

6,686,43^000 

UK 814.702,465.860 
43.018.122.888 
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COMPANY STATEMENTS 


de Paris et 


The ittmuol sKitfeholders meetine of Compagnie Finand^ie 
vie Paris et des Pi^Bas was held on Tune 1970 under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Jacques de Fouchier. Tike meeting 
approved the accounts for the fiscal year 1969 —which 
accounts showed a net profit of F. 69 ) 671 , 457 —and, 
approved a dividend increase of F. 8 to F. 8*50 per sl^e 
repre^tiiig a total distribution of F. 55 , 233 , 000 * 

The report of the Board of Directors covered the high¬ 
lights of the Group’s activities during the 1969 fiscal yatr. 
Tlie lepon pointed out that the Group’s French and foreign 
participations both showed favourable results. Although»the 
hif^ interest rates put the profitability of the banking 
activities of the Banque de Paris et des Pay-Bas—main sub¬ 
sidiary of Compagnie Financi6rc—under some pressure, the 
results of the financial, industrial, and real estate de|^- 
ments were compensating factors. Banque de Paris et des 
Pays-Bas confirmed its position as a leading house in the 
field of international issues, participating as a major under«» 
writer in almost every syndicate and in the management of a 
number of these issues. 

In France, the Paribas Group played a very important 
role in the concentration and structural changes taking place 


in industry. In this regard the Gropp contributed to the 
creation of the Bibcock-Fives machinery 

and equipment sectot, to the Pierrefirie«<Auby merger in the 
fertilizer industry and to the establishment of close ties 
/betwe^ Schlumberger Ltd. and Compagnie des Compteurs. 
The Group also played an active rote in the creatiDti of new 
instrummts for the private financing of the tetooom- 
municatton system and of highway construction* Finally, 
Paribas in association with several nuMor European; banks 
and an American partner is presently setting up a sales net^ 
work to channel ^vings into open end mutual functo. this 
primarily in Europe. 

In his address the President mentioned that despite the 
difficulties of the present situation, the performance of 
Compagnie Financi^re and its banking subsidiaries during 
the first months of 1970 fiscal year indicated that signifi¬ 
cantly improved results could be hoped for this current year 
and that probably the divided rate on the Group’s 
increased capital could be lUamtaiaed. The President also 
emphasized the unusUal nkture the Group udiich 
combines banking and industrial |kctivitt6s and jrimrdsed 
his intention to expand the international opetatioiM of 
Compagnie Financiere in the future. 


Copies of the full Report (in English) will be available as from July 27 ^ 1970^ and may be obtained from the Stock DMrment, 
Hill, Samuel & Co. Ltd., 100 Wood Street, London EC2 and also at the Banque de Paris et det Pqyt-Eal, 90 cheapsidi, 
London EC2. 


ESTATES AND GENERAL 
INVESTMENTS LIMITED 

DmECTORS 

SIR LEONARD S. S. DYER, Bart., Chairman 
L. L. DAVIDSON, F.C.A., Managing Director 
G. F. BILLINCE,«. I DAVItS, J. SZEREMBTA ' ‘ 

THIRTEEN YEARS OF GROWTH 


y«*cir 

Issued 

Capital 

e 

Group Net 
Profit 
Attribut¬ 
able to 
S*hotders 

C”, 

Dividends 

Paid 

£ 

Net 

Assets 

; e 

1957 . 

179,025 

6,677 

S,031 CNett) 

398.406 

1958 . 

(9 mttw.) 

179,026 

20,788 

3,773 (Nett) 

418,054 

1959 . 

287,075 

34,Si I 

2S,131 (Nett) 

683.979' 

1960 . 

663.725 

54,630 

44,837 (N«tt) 

1*047,598 

1961 . 

663,725 

75,179 

52,282 (Nett) 

l,073,M8 

1962 . 

663,725 

. 2 » 

52,282 (N«tt) 

1,094,031 

IMS . 

6^,735 

67,173 (Nett) 

l;I77jMS ' 

1964 

1,149,980 

17^890^ 

111*949 (Nett) 

3493,8M. 

IMS . 

LU9.950 

202,403 

121.640 (Nett) 
206,915 (Grow) 

3,2m,1,3 

1966 . 

U49.950 

126*270 

206,916 (Gmee) 

3433,831 i 

1967 

1*749,960 

12(^0 1 

113,961 (Gnm) 

ifioijm'. 

IMS . 

1,149,950 

206*815 

206,916 (Grots) 

1,784,731 

IW .. 

a,5 ntthr.) 

2.122,400 

280*883 

268*643 (Grots) 

3,220413 


Coi^ of Om tab lUilort uE Aoeomt* an, ba ghtatawi Irani 
Th* SocNUiy. <1 Orwvwiar Straat. t aiilaa, WIX tlM. 


Alexander 
Howden (HOLDINGS) Ltd 

Inauramce and ^ppii^ Group 

The Chairman, Mr. K. V. Grab reports: 

During 1969 ,< further substantial progress was made in the 
integration of the Howden-Swann Groups, a process which 
has now been completed. 

The development of Sphere Insurance Company Limited—now 
a most important part of the Group—coiitinues satisfactorily 
and the pre-tax profit of £ 237,981 compares with £ 54 , 055 . 

The development of our international Erokerage and Under¬ 
writing Agency activities continues strongly and the Group is 
. pursuing a policy of world-wide travel to develop new business 
and, at the same time, to service our exiting clients. 


Summary of Rtaulte 1968 

Trading Income, ^ ^ 

Insurance Brokerage and Underwriting ‘ 

Agency ComrtifSSidh 4 , 460^^2481 3 ., 785,122 

Shipping, Forwardly aiMl,Travel 


Agency ComiftfSSidn 
Shipping, Forwardly aiMl,Travel 
Commission 
Printing Sales 

'Net^ftmium Ihoomt tsf Sphere 
Insurance Gompany Ltd. 
Profit before Taxation 
Taxation 

I Ordinary Dividends 


240,490 

226^1 


1«487,923 

S95488 

605,300 

(40%) 


167,555 


1,570,234 

1 , 341.855 

S94,le2 

547,248 

(36.225*/.) 
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Arbuthnot l^tham Holdings 

' *■ 1;;: ‘7 ./tjioilsd' 

ExtrM9 from I$49tmm0nt b¥thm Chmirmmn Mr. J. F. P^ridooMi^ QBE 
fgr^:tbo SnrkfotQdfnormf to^bo jboM mt ^EiF^ QyooA Sireot 

ioitdon, BC4 on Fi4dor J7Ut JiOv 1974 oi U ntfon: I 


With grtat ragrat, I hava formally to racord tha daath, 
in NOvambar 1909, of Mr. J. N. Mcflatta, who had 
baan a dfractor for thirty-four yaara ; ha la daapiy 
miaaad. 

IncrMMd Profits and Dividend 

Sinca I raportad a yaar ago, tha Company'a atructura 
haa baan altarad by tha incluaion of tha Holding 
Company and tha raaaons for thia wara axplai-nad at 
tha tima. Profita, aftar tax and aftar tranafara to innar 
raaarvaa in tha bank, ara to tha ordar of 30 par cant, 
highar, on a comparabla baaia. aftar allowing for tha 
incraaaa in tha iaauad capital during tha laat faw 
montha of tha yaar. Tha propoaad final dividand of 6 
par cant, on tha incraaaad ordinary ahara capital 
makoa a total of 10 par cant, for tha yaar, Thia ia 
also an inpfaaaa ovar tha comparabla rata of Bi par 
cant. 


Banking 

Our axparianea haa baan tha aama aa othara, in 
that wa hava found gonaral world conditlona and 
monay rataa on tha whola to bp laas favourabla for 
our banking buaiitaaa, but, navarthalaaa, tha basa 
of our activltlaa haa baan ataadily axpandad. Our 
invaatmant bucinaia mada good prograas during tha 
yaar, and now playa an ineraaaingly important part 
in tha affaira of tha Group. 

in particular, wa ware glad to participate with Tha 
Chartarad Bank in Singapore in tha aatabliahmant 
of Chartarad Merchant Banka,rii Ltd, and ita aaaoelatad 
Chartarad Unit Truat Managadiant Company. Wa have 
alao baan glad to aaa furthar davalopmanta with Tha 
Phlladalphia National Bank, notably with tha opaning 
of thair rapraaantativa office in this building. In 


Novambar last yaar wa aeduirad Cullodan Invaatmant 
Trust Wa ara. plaaaad with thia davalopmant vyhioh 
anablaa ua to ahow an inpraaaa of 90 par cant, iri 
our capital and publlahad raaarvaa. 

Insuranee Broking 

Arbuthnot Inauranca Services had a busy year con¬ 
solidating the merger with C E. Golding ft Co. Ltd. 
and moving to new offices opposite our own in 
Quean Street. Profita from this subsidiary were 
lower in 1909, as a policy waa pursued of davaleping 
the orgeniaetion for tha future. 

Agency and Merchenting 
Utaful raturna wara recorded by Arbuthnot Agarrciaa 
Ltd., Which mainly sarvaa Ceylon plantation corn- 
paniaa and bandlaa produce on consignment. During 
tha yaar, Mr C. A. Maakin and Mr L. J. 0. Mackia 
ratirM. and they will be much miaaad. Excellent 
profits wara raportad both by J. H. ftayner ft Co. Ltd. 
and by Quick Beak ft Smith Ltd., each of whom had a 
vary good yaar in thair raapaotiva fields. 

Haetinge 

Last yaar wa completed tha purchase of our freehold 
building at Hastings and hava moved some sections 
of the Group there. We are pleased at tha consaouant' 
affect on overhead ehargat. 

Future Proepecte 

Tha future la never easy to aatimata, and at the 
moment there seem many uncertainties. Nevertheless, 
we are starting the ourrant yaar with aoma confidence 
that steady expansion will bs maintained. 


MOBTSAfiE LOAMS 



ItweibI In alqialiding 

— Trustee Security 

Bonds 2*6 years. 
No sxipansas. 
fn BaftaM on death. 
^ Min. £600 

Details : 



nnlANCIAL NOTICE 


Solvay & Cie 

The ComMny declsree a Dividend 
of B.Pes.^.kl of Belgian Tax 
payable on June 23, 1270. 

Coupon Ko 4 may be presented 
for payment at the Ofllcea of J. 
Henry Schroder Waaa ft Co 
Umited, 120 CheaMiSe, London, 
XCS or Banque Behie Limited, 
4 BUhonaeate. London, EC2 be¬ 
tween the hours of 10 am. and 
2 p.m. 

Payment will bs made by Bel- 
alan Pranc Draft, by transfer to 
a B..PC. AcQoUat'or in Sterlina at 
Bankers sight buylna rate for 
D.Pca on day of presentation at 
the option, of the holder. 


UK Tax at the standard rate 
will be deducted from the net 
dividend unleu lodRements are ac¬ 
companied by the necessary Affi¬ 
davits 


Payments can only lie made to 
personii residing outside the Belito- 
Luxembourg Customs Union. 

LONDON ; June 22, 1970. 


BUSINESS OFPOimiMITtES 


TJURINGA SECURITIES LIMITER 

An Australian Investment Group 

Corporations currently etybying Tjuringa’s attention operate in consumer finance, mutual 
funds, insurance, hotel management, property development, department stores, book selling, 
publishing, docummtary films, transport and mineral exploration. 

Patronage is invited from discriminating organisations seeking stimulating corporate 
company with Australians. 

Mr. Gordon Barton, Chmrman of Tjuriiiga Securities, is now in Londjpiv For appointment 
telej^ne Mr. T. Cappe-Wood, 01-353 6891 or write to the Australian Head Office, G.P.O. 
Box ,619 Sydney, Australia 2001. Cable "Tjiiringa’* Sydney. 

“IJurinipt” is an ^XMiginal won} for a valuable «nd Wied object, l^nga Senirities Limited brings a new 
Bind' eriteiprisiiig spirit to ewporate bodies. 
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APPOINTMENTS 




I Lecturer (Grade II) 

I iR Oa SAmI if MiRigiMnt Stuilies 


Duties to start on September 1, 1970. The^ selected candidate 
will teach on post-graduate and post-experience courses 
inotuding the Diploma in Management Studies, covering 
COMMERCIAL ASPECTS of Management. He should have at 
least's good 1st degree in economics or commerce and also 
several years' experience in the marketing or a similar business 
function. Teaching experience useful, but not essential. ' 
Salary scale in accordance with Burnham (PE) Report 
£1.947-£2,537 per annum plus London Allowance of £85. 


I For application form apply to : 

i The Establishment Officer, 

The Polytechnic of Central London, 309 Regent Street, 
London, W1R SAL. 

I The Polytechnk of Central London 


GATT 

GENEVA 

Junior Statistician 

Applications for this appointment are invited from 
persons under 30 years of age, possessing a degree 
in statistics, economics or mathematics. The person 
appointed should have some experience in extemef 
trade statistics or quantitative economic research 
and possess an excellent knowledge of either English 
or French and a good working knowledge' of the 
other language. Commencing tax-free salary of 
approximately USS6,200 per annum. 

Application forms and full job description will be 
sent to eligible candidates. Please write giving brief 
relevant details^ to: 

Chief of P^sonnelf 
GATT, 

Palais des Nations, 
GENEVA. 


' 'r I • 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALBARY 

CALQARY, ALBERTA. CANADA 
FACULTY CF ARTS AND SCIENCE 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited from established teholai!! ^ith 
administrative ability for the position of Head of the Department 
of Economies effdotive July 1, 1971. It is anticipated that this 
appointment will be M the full professor level with euirent 
minimum teltry of $19^715 per annum. The department includei 
26 fUll-time ebpointmente in the professorial ranks end is 
currently involved in teaching and research to the MA Ipval. 
Aifthorlty to aatablish e PhD programme is under conaidera- 
tibn. ThSe University of Calgary ariticipatee 9.400 lullrtime 
etudente for ^ 1970-71 academic year with proiactsd 
incrsases of 20-26 pgr .cent per year for the next ten years. The 
usual fifnge beneftts; renA)val allowances, etc, apply. Inquiries 
should be eddreaeed to the Dean of The Faculty of Arte and 
Science, The University of Calgary, Calgary 44, Averts, Canada. 


■■HHi 


Manegibibe^t bonWilivita 
in Human Resources 

Stratton Street Lor|doo;WV 


Marketing Research Analyst 

Capital Goods 
up to £3000 
aged from 25 

This is an opportunity to join a new d^artment Wbicfa ' 
provides a full market intclltgcni:e service to a major,, 
international company. They are a £muUi-million 
manufacturer of capital goods fOr the tClecommutnCatiohS' 
industry and the marketing planning depanment is com^rntd 
with guiding product policy and marketing strategy. Duti^ 
include: economic and general market forecasting; the 
collation, analysis and evaluation of data and statistics; the 
development of improved techniques to identify and 
quantify maikcts at home and overseas and to forecast 
competitive aWvirics and technical developments. There ire 
further career prospects. Candidates, preferably Hoonomics 
or Science graduates, must have some years* experience of 
industrial marketing regenreh. They.will be familiar with the 
use of advanced techniques such as srktistical analysis, 
econometrics, DCF and financial evalUacioQr Benefits include 
pension and generous re-location help to the North West. 
Paul Thompson reference S.1471. 



□ 

The MSL Consultant has analyood this appolntmliilt 

Further mfoimation will be sent if you provide your name and 
address by telephoning 01 - 629 1844 or writing to the consultant 
quoting the referanca. Your enquiry will foe ih confidence. 

A 

f- 


Industrial Economics/ 
Statistics 


The International Wool Secretariat have two vacancies in the Economies 
»nd Opsrstiont Resweh Group located at{ their London Headqyartera. 
The aucceaeful aMlicahta will be 'appointed either ea Raaearch Officera, 
salary range £1.5o0*£2.330 or ae Senior Research Officers, salary range 
£2,180<C3.l20, the initial aalary being dipandent on quetifioationa ant/, 
experitnea. 

One of the two poata will involve the eeelyele of world demand for 
wool end-produota and the eomplJation add foreoaeting of relevant xiitia- 
tical data. The other will he oenoerned wKh reporting on, end anR/yemg, 
world markets for woof as a raw, material. Candldatee moat ba /iterate, 
numerate, poaeaea good anelytiOBl minda and Have a backgnound of 
economice or marketing. Appticente ehould beve at leatt 2 yea/e* indus¬ 
trial or research experience. For the senior grade they should aieo have a 
thbrough knowledge of general economic theory. 

The International Wool Seerotariat ia a world-wide orgffiieetion with 
offrcee in 10 coontrlee. It . has a progreeeive pension on# life maurance 
policy end elad providea other, benefite, including a conmution towards 
the coat of rolpcetion. Tho Geonomiee end OporetlonB tta||nrrch Group has 
about 30 gtadueto Staff. A POP 19/30 computer has been inatailed. 

Applications and/or requeats for furthor informatiop^..Will be iraated m 
atrretaat confidonco end Should be tent to : ' 


Thidiroitp Dfrsgbarrfeonoffi/lpi opd OpwoBons floeoereh, 
Intemetionol Wool SoorewliH. 

Wobl'Koueo,, 

London; 8Wf. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


line NATIOKS COIIFEUKE ON IHUE MB DEVaOPMENT 

(» : • ■ V , 

invites applications for a post of Economic Affairs Officer in the 
Commodities Division of the UNCTAD secretariat in Geneva. The 
officer will be responsible for the preparation of the annual 
Commodity Survey and othel* analytic studies on international 
commodity trends and problems. 

Candidates should have an advanced university degree in 
economics and statistics, preferably including specialization in 
international trade, and experience in empirical economic 
research, preferably in the field of commodity problems. Familiarity 
with the principal international sources of economic statistics 
and ability to write clear and concise analytic reports is essential. 
Fluency in English or French and a good working knowledge of 
the other language is required. 

Basic net salary will range from US$11,682 to US$12,941 per 
year, depending on qualifications of candidates. There are 
additional entitlements and benefits. 

Applications, giving details of qualifications and curriculum vitae 
Should be sent by July 31, 1970, to : 

The Chief, Personnel Section 
UNCTAD 

Palais des Nations 
CH>1211 Geneva 10 
Switzerland 


The Netherlands School of Economics 
in Rotterdam 

requlreBa 




for Its Econometrics Programme 

The reader should give no more than 5 leotore hours weekly, in either 
English or Dutch as preferred, and spend an equivalent amount of time 
on supervising the teaching of one or two assistants and on guidance 
of thesis work of senior students. In addition, he ehould carry on a 
research programme aiming at publishable results. Contents of teaoh^ 
Ing and research programmes are at the discretion, of the reader, 
within the rules set by the Faculty. Mathematics and statistlas 
teaching are provided by others. 

^ary range £ 3200 to 4700. Life tenure. Government pension sofaeme. 
Inoome tax and cost of living approximately at United Kingdom levels. 
Free, use of the computers of the Econometrlo Institute and liberal 
budget for outBdde computation. 

Candidates will be ranked by the scientif icimportance of theirpublishied 
work in O.R. and related fields, and by the amount of praotioal 
advisory work of an O.R. nature they have done. An interest in modem 
management decislxm theory will be of additional advantage. 

For farther formation please write to'JhPofeBsor J. Sandee» Boona- 
metrii Inatlt^, Netherlands School of Jtoonomlos, Burge m eeg t eg 
Ottdlaan 50, Rotterdam. 


Enfield ; 

of TecHiiology . 

POLYTECHNIC) 

Principal l, 0 cmrer in 
EeoHomics 

AMJications are invited from ex- 
nmenced and very veil qualified 
BbcnofolstB for the poet of< MacU 
psl XjMtartr in flconemioa. The 
luefleaaful candidate will be re¬ 
quired to aaattt in tcaehlnf and 
development of Eoonomlea In CNAA 
degree couriea in BuainCM Studlea 
and Soda) Science toaeiher vKlth 
special reeponatbltlty for co-ordl- 
natlng the teaching of Bconomlca 
throughout the Arta faculty. 

Principal Lecturer in 
Industrial Relations and 
Personal Management 

AppJicatloM are invited fur the 
poet of Principal Lecturer in in- 
duatrial Relatloni and Peraonnel 
Managemaiit. AppUpante must be 
Oradauige 'or tiive equlval^t pru* 
feaalonal quallAeationa. Good In- 
.duatrial experience is required 

Senior Lecturer or 
Lecturer II in Marketing 

Applicatlona are InVlted tor the 
poM^ .of Senior Lecturer or Lee- 
turer II in Marketing. AppltCanU 
mugl be Oraduatei or have equiva- 
lentv proleMlonal quallficationa 
Good marketing experience ia re¬ 
wind. 

Lecturers and Senior 
Lecturers in Economics 

Appllcatlima are Invited from 
Buitably expmeneed and qualified 
economiste iot> poata at Lecturer or 
Senior Leeturer level according to 
experience and quallftcatlona Buc- 
ceaaful candidate* will be required 
to teach Economic* to students on 
BA Social Science and/or BA 
Bufllnass Studlea couraea, both of 
which are CNAA Honour* Degree 
Couraea. 

Lecturer in Business Studies 

Application* are invited tor the 

g ost of Lecturer In Bualnea* 
tudles. The successful candidate 
will be required to awdat with the 
teaching, development and ud- 
mintairatlon of a Buaineaa CaRe 
Study Programme on the BA 
(CNAA) Buaineaa Studle* Course. 
Applicant* should have a sound 
knowledge of one or more of the 
social and managerial science*, and 
be Intereated in inter-dlaeiplinary 
education and the practical appli¬ 
cation* of academic aubjret*. Re¬ 
search iind Consultancy i* •mi. 
couraged. 

Lecturer tn Sociology 

Applications are Invited for the 
post of Lecturer In Sociology. The 
successful candidate will be re¬ 
quired to asBlai with the teaching, 
and development of Sociology and 
of an inter-dlaclpllnary course on 
the BA (CNAA) Business Studies 
Degree course. Candidates should 
have organisational theory within 
a broad context of general and In¬ 
dustrial socloloy. Successful candi¬ 
dates will be expected to take an 
active part In the course. Including 
Industrial teaching, and to take 

E art In the development of aoclo- 
>gy In the College within the 
BDttolttffy CVMID* RiMgftYCll Blld COU** 
In tineas appUcatlona of 
sociology wlU be encouraged. 

Lecturers in Statistics 

Ststlsties as a bAJoAI axlaca in a 
wide range of degree and other 
couiaes in the faculty and the 
preeia* dutlat of the auccessful 
oandidate will be in accordance 
with hla/har qualifieatlona, cx- 
^leiie* and Inwesls. Experience 
in the api^lcauon of Statistical 
lleUiods to Mffketlxw Problems 

one % the VS!!*' 
Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 
In Peyohology 

Applications are invited from 
Good Honours Qxaduatei in Pay* 
ehology for a pout at Lecturer ZI/ 
Senior Le^rer level to teach on 
the BA (Hons) Sociology of .Educa¬ 
tion degree. ApplKaals ahould.have 

or flSSisVpSXviM 

nycnolonf fttvl/ « SMifti' nycnoionr < 
Salary Sealea ; Prlndpal Lee- 

Application ' forms and .furilier 

Chief Education offleer. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The University of 
Manchester 


Centra /or C/rban and 
Regional Research 


AppUcatloiM invited from gradu- 
Btea for a number of reaeareh 
poata conetrnad with urban aimu- 
laUon modeb, foreeaiits of houaing 
demand, ah^plog modala and 

application of operational reaeareh 
techniquee to urban problema. 
Salaiy range £l,lS6*Cl,«io p.a. 

8^e poatO' are eligible for 

PSSU. Further partleulara and 

plication forma (returnable by 

'a!s«s&tsrau •*??.* 

Quote ref: M1/70/B. 


University of Belfast 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Research Officer 

Appllcatlona are Invited for the 
poat of Reaeareh Offloer In Applied 
Economlea. Applleanta ahould hold 
a degree or an equivalent qualifi¬ 
cation in Economlea or Statiatiea 
and/or have experience in Econo¬ 
mic reaeareh. 

Starting aalary in the ranee 
£1,220 X £6fi(4)-Cl,480 x HOOl- 
£1,090 wUI depend on qualtflcatlona 
and experience 

Appllcatlona giving full parttcu- 
lara of career to date and the 
namea of two refereea acquainted 
with the appllcant'a work should 
be sent by July 11, 1970. to the 
Secretary ta Academic Council, The 
Queen’s University of Belfast, Bel¬ 
fast. BT7 INN. 



Applicatians are invited 
for the following posts: 

LECTURER II 

in 

Sociology. 

Work Study. 

£1,947 - £2,537 

Further details from 
The Director, 

Oxford Polytechnic, 
Headington, Oxford. 

0X3 OBP. 


LONDON K.Q. of large Industrial Group 
has a vacancy for a young Graduate, 
male or female, aa P.A. to the 
Chief Executive, Apply with full 
detaila of education and c^erirnce 
to H.Q. Administration Officer, 

Ransome Hoffmann Pollard Ltd . 

76 Jermyn Street, liondon, 8W1 


For further 
appointments see 
psges 5, 98 to 103 



The U.K. «ubsjdi«raf aiweorhtfnfliCvW’foad procesiing 
company has a curnovet exceeding imd already holds 
more chan 50% of the market. To ^tain .and iiu^eaae its market 
share new products arc being diyeliopofi ac^vely ^nd the 
market research function is to be strengthened. Controlling 
the research of U.K. markets and products, he wifi indudein 
his brief the commissioning of market surveys, product test^, 
forecasting and statistical analysis. Candidates, under 30 arid 
almost certainly graduates in eeonomica or other numerate 
discipline, must have at least 2 years’ market research 
experience in f.m.c.g., ideally in a large organisation or agency. 

There is considerable scope fpr further career development 
leading to general miuifigemeht. Pension; bonus; assisted 
re-location to the north-drest. R. M. Cooper reference S. 1467. I 


□ The MSL Consultant haa analyaail this ippelntmant 

Further information will be sent if you provide your nerne and 
address by tslophomngOI -629 1S44jor writing to consultant 
quoting the reference Your enquiry wilt foe in confidence, 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMIC SERVICE 


Economic Advisers 


The following appointments within major Government 
Departments (ill London based except one at West Byfleet) 
may be on either an established (i.e. permanent and 
pensionable) or a contract (of 5 years or less) basis. 

FOREIGN & COMMONWEALTH OFFICE 

The Economic Adviser will join the professional staff of the 
Economists's department, each of whom has a geographical and 
functional responsibility to offer specialist economic advice to all 
other departments Of the F.C.O., and to help in formulating and 
executing British overseas policy. A certain amount of travel is 
involved. A broad interest in the international and political 
implications ol their subject is essential but specialisation in 
international economics is not necessary. 

MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 

Defence Operational Anelysfs £stabiis^ment 

This EstabtishmBnt (at West Byfleet, Surrey) cerries out a wide 
range of studies including cost effectiveness enatyais relating 
to major aspects of defence.! The Economic Adviser wi^ make 
spbcific contributions by examining economic aapacts end 
conducting ^onomic research in retpect of these studlea, and 
by assisting in invairtigations into the support Infrastrugtura of 
Armed Services. He may act as a 'teader or m^mbar of . . 
multr^'sblpHOt^y teams cornprising civilian and military ' 
pgraormig^i Soffie-knoviHedga of statistics or econometrics is < 
desirable. 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 

Economics of Natior^ise<i industry Division 

This post will be perticuJarly concerned with the railway services 
and wHt involve (a) aaaaaapientaof the a^iel need and coat of 
specific railway services for grant and ddsuig pgrpoaea, (b) 
advising bn the dapecta of infii|Mruc;turtf g/antit arxl .( 0 )' 
some fmancial analyaia of railway invaatma^ pr^t^v. 

An all round knowledge of the prinetpiea of economlea arid a 
thorough grasp of micro’ecor^ornic thapry Sn^ itpapblication; 
particularly in the field of welfare economics and investment 
appraisal are oaaemial. ) 

Candidates (aged at least 28 or, exceptionally, 26) should 
hormalJy fiave a good hondurs degree in economics or a ^toseiy 
related subject and muat have had axpartence in an economic 
^j^viaory capacity, or in research, or in teaching advanced 
Economics. V ! . . 


Starting salaries could be above the minimum of the acelea: , 

Inner London; £^S..C^027 ' 

, National:'' t2»2flL'CS902 


^i|llar dM«Hf di ai^llAmbnta may ba otoinwd by writin, 
m tha Civil S«rvk!<(,Cflin((n}i,fi«o, Xlgbyil, 6^, London 
|vix 2AA. or by talaphoning 01-734 M10 aid. 229 
' *734 6464 "Anaffona" aaiyica a(tal'6.30 p.m.). At all timaa 

I quote eSifiS' Clc^nO 44it4'''’fith 3uly, 197^.. ' 






m woommsT jmn 


APPOI 


V- ‘-'/j .iiL' 


THE INTEIINATIOIW PLAIMD 
PAROfTHDOD FEDERftp 

wish to appoint RaaidanC flopraMntativog to their administra¬ 
tive focal points in Indoneoia and Kenya. 

Salaries and allowances are in line with other international 
agencies, and will be on 4 one to two year contract. 

All applicanta should have had some years of broad adminis¬ 
trative and financial experience using modern management 
systems. 

Applicants ehouki .send full details of their educational 
background, experience including eny overseas experience, 
and their preferred area of service to ; 

The Secretary-General 
18-20 Lower Regent StreeL London, SV\(1. 


The City University 
Graduet# Centra . . 

Masters Degrees In 
Businese and Management 

V. The MSc programme 
(twelve months of study) 

An Intensive degree course by 
examination and dissertation, 
•oommeecirvg Ootober ISTO which 
esare- :43'i«4ae««e ' 

their equivalent) the opportunity 
to study businasa management 
in the City whilst apecialiatng 
in one of the following fuctional 
Steel ; industrial Marketirvg; 
Industrial Engineering : Man¬ 
agerial Economics : Personnel 
Relations; Investment Analysis, 
Financial Managament. 

2. MPh/7 and PhD Degrees (by 
research) 

Both part-time and full-time 
research may be undertaken in 
the above subject areas for 
these research degrees. 

Application forms are available 
from ’ The Administrative 
Officer. Graduate Busioesa 
Centre, The City - Universi^,' 
Bastnghall Street. London, ECZ. 



Applications are invited for the 
. (oHowrng, peats 

LECTURER II 
irt 

PLANNING TECHNIQUES 

SD4IOR LECTURER or LECTURER II 
(Temporary post) 

PLANNING 

Salary scale viz ; 

Senior Lecturer f:2.537-E2.872 
Lecturer II E1.947-C2.537 

Applications to be returned by 
Monday. July 6 

Further details from 
The Directpr, 

Oafei^ Peiyteehnfc. 

HeiKlni^ton. Oxford. 0X3 OBP. 


NORTH EAS T LONDON 

POLYTECHNIC ’I 


Senior Lecturer/ 

Lecturer II in Economics 

The successful candidate will teach on undergraduate 
courses in micro or macro theory and must be able to offer 
one of the following specialisations : 

Monetary theory; Growth; Econometrics; Industrial 
economics ; History pf Economic Thought. 

Salary Se^ea: 

Senior Lecturer £2.622-£2,957 
Lechirer,,ll £2.032-£2.Cf22 

CiMliv cM tbr ■p||4MoM M JUy lOfh. 

For turthof detail ptddio wfite fd .* 

R. P. Homyng. Ctitof/^diiiiniib^^ Oflioer, 

North East London rolyteohnle, 

Romford Road, London, E15 4LZ. , > 


Female i^ta^tistician/ 
Economist 

aultants. Job involves: 

Speeiflcetlon oI sample require- 
msttCa for IMR projects 
Analysis of swnptlhd • results • : 
General participation in fist- 
movlne restardh . 

immediate responsibility. Two 

stifyYAWsr 

Write to Box Ho 3360. 


London Borough of 
Havering 

Statistician 

A.P. Grade 2/4 (£1.320-^1,8801 
(121 per cent inereate pendlnx). 

Graduate with deyree in ma.thtmattC8 or 
statlsues required, eventually to advise and 
assist iff the collection-, orfanlaatlon and 
analysis or data for management of 
Counctl's services, but Initially to aailst 
apeCincBlly In survey And analysis in 
connection with the preparation of the 
Borough Development Plan. 

Application forms and turtbsr particulars 
from Town Clerk, Town Hall, Romford 
HMl 3BD Returnable by July 13. 1970. 


University of 
Southampton. 

Research Studentships in 
Accountancy, EcononUcg and 
Econometrics 

Applloatlona are Invited fur 
researeh studentships for higher 
d^rsoi by course work nr by thesis 

ACCOUNTANCY 
COMMERCE 
ECONOMICS 
ECONOMETRICS 
operations MSEARCK 

Within ' the Departments of 
Boonomlci . and of Eoonoipetrics 

TWO cottrses leading to 'M!Sc 
(S ocial Sciences) after twelve 
months' study are nlTered In 
Financial Managerial Controls and 
In Bconomica and Sconometrlrs 
< Including Operational Reaiarch). 

S8RC quota awirda are available 
for degrees by thesis or by 
examination and dlsaertatlon. 

Further particulars arc available 
from the Academic Rcflstrar, 
University, Southampton, S08 SNH. 
quoting ref R. ^ . 


iRsTiTtn* OP development 

STUDIES 


University pf Sussex 

ECONOMIC RESEARCH ON 
CUBA 1958-69 

Research Assistant 


The Institut^lUr * 
Weltwirtscbafi,,. , 

KIEL. WEST OERttAlfy, 
has s6v«r«i oggpitm tot . 

Research Economists 

with an active interest and quall- 
Qoatlona An the fields of Intanna- 


tlofial^and development eoonomlci. 
of nowtb and alruotural ebtewe. 
Gradates should have a degree in 
eeonoiBlfis and poMbly iobm. ex- 
perltnoc In empiiiou lesaareb and 
•houttl be willing lo ^ 4 M-opcrate 
within a team or kad a^ team^of 
resMToli wdrkete. Seme Enovmdge 
of Oexmsn Is dealraWe. 

Emoluments range from "DM 
30,cm upwards aeeoMlng to 
Quitiftcatlona and Age. Ohflidren’s 
allowance, and medical beneflta are 
provided. 

Applications with a brief curri¬ 
culum vitae, giving details of 
academic career, publications, and 
special interests should be directed 
to : 

profeiAor Herbert Oiench 
^tUut fUr Weltwlruchaft 
D-23 ICibl 

Dttsternbrooker Weg 130 
West Germany 



University of London 

Goldsmiths' College 

BOOIOLOOT DEPARTMENT 
LONDON, SB14. 

AppUoatlona are invited for the 
pSR ot LBCIVRSR (HALF-TIME) 
in ECONOMICS from Bepicmber 
i, 1970, or as soon as possible 
thereafter. to teach on BA 
(Sociology) degree courses. Salary 
in the range Cl.OlS-ci.Sll per 
anffum. write, -eneloilng 'stamped* 
addressed envelope, for further 
particulars to Registrar to whom 
applications should be aubmltted 
as sooq as possible. ' 


University of Malaya 

faculty Of aorjcu^re 

Chair' of Agriouituni 
Economics 

Applications arc invited for ap¬ 
pointment to the above-mentioned 
Chair. 

Candidates should have high 
academic qualiocatlons and wide 
experience In teaehing and re¬ 
search Administrative experience 
IS very desirable; 

emolument It: (Approximate ster¬ 
ling equivalents at current ex- 

raf*3!laf»f"*ffi&'e !ls a gange of 
basic salaries, to a point on 
which a Profmor la app^nted. 
depending on his quulflcatlomi 

f3;973, £3,370i 89,468. ' 

In addition. the_ following 

(b) IrwSilSe*”Minimum 
£244 'p.a., maidinum £851 p.a.. 

?SX{K‘«Sir," »•' •' 

it) ififlucciaeiie AUowonoe: (if 
awarded up to £1938 per an- 
^um. (In Mo^onal taiies an 
inducement allowance cxeced- 
ing this amount may be 
g^,Ud.) , * ' , ' V 

' hosMng: ‘ ' W'' prided. 


London 

Tlw eloslng date for,the receipt 
of appUeatlone Is Jalv Si I9TS. 












































APPOINTMENTS 


Unlver^ty of York 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 


Lectureship 

Applicallons are invited fat the 
poat of Lecturer' In the Oepart- 
tneni of History, If poASlble from 
October I, 1H70, or from January 1. 
1971. Candirtatea should have an 
interest la 16th ^r 17th Century 
history, preferably European. 

Salary on the lecturer's scale of 
n.365 to £3,105 WiUt FSRU. 

Six copies of applications, nam¬ 
ing three referees, should be sent 
by Friday, July 3rd. to the Rem- 
strar. University of York, Hesllntr. 
ton. York, YOl 6DD, fr)rn wlrim 
further particulars niuy lie .ibiiiiti^il. 
Please quote reference No 12 ;i0J4 


South Hampstead 
High School 


3 MARBSFlBtiD GARDENS. 
LONDON. NW3 

Economics Oradimta, man or 
a'oman. wanted part>tlme to teach 
'A' level course to small group 
of Able girls Apply in wriLlng 
to He ad mistress 


Graduate Institute 
of International 
Studies, Geneva 


A limited number of graduates can 
atill be admitted for Doctoratv und 
Diploma coursea In mterriational 
relations speciullalng in 

Internationai Hconomics 

Oandldates ipust have a good tlrst 
degree In economics. Applications 
must include a curriculum vitae, a 
transcript of the cundldnte's 
academic record, the names of three 
referees, and be sent before the 
end of June to : 

International Economics Section, 
Graduate Institute of Inrernntional 
Studies. 

132 rue de Lausanne. 

1211 Geneva 21 Switzerland. 


The Johns Hopkins 
University 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. (ISA 

Economics of Health and 
Medical Care 

Applications are invited for the 
position of Assistant professor in 
the Department of Medical Care 
and Hospitals School of Hygiene 
and PubTie Hsallh, with a Joint 
appointment In the Department of 
Political Econoi^, Division of Arts 
and sciences, The Johns Hopkins 
University. 


Graduates with advanced training 
in economics and special experience 
In health economics arc invited to 
apply The post provides oppor-'^ 
tuntties for teaching undergraduate 
and graduate students and for 
research, into the economics and 
flnaneiai ssMg of medieai care 
and personal hralth services 

9a)arv for,a twelva-month year, 
depertfflng nn quStHlenllons'- and 
ejfperlenoe, will be between 
tlS.OOO-Sl^.OOO with full fringe 
benefits. Applicants should be 
eligible to spirfy for .« United 
States Imlnlgram visa. 

curriculum vttae bibliography, 
names of referees and copies 0 . 
articles, reports br,;MiBlls^ . > 

KERR L. WHTTB. ftp* 
CMtTfflah. 
t^epartment of Medical Care 
and Mosprtnls 


The University of the 
South Paclflc, Fiji 

School of Social and Economic 
Development 

Applications are invited for the following 
appointments! 

geography Lecturers in Blogeograpliy 
and Human Oeogruphv (luo po.sts): a 
biogeographer speciult.sing in soils and 
vegetation, prelerably with a regional, 
knowledge of the Indian aubcontlnent, 
or Australasia A human geographer 
with a held knowledge of the l^th * 
Paolfto region 


Ucrurer; with capacity to teach 
general political theory, comparative 
government and liiternatinnal poltili's. 
A special Interest in comparative 
political sociology would b« 
advantageous. 

ECXINOMICS Senior Lecturer, Lecturer 
or Assistant Leriurer. an economist 
with Interests In any Held but with 
preference tor sume aspect of applied 
mlcropconomic.s 

Salary scales; Senior Lecturer $P5.303- 
tF6.3H0 p.a Lecturer $P3,054.$P5,094 p.u. 
Assistant Lecturer $F2.:t94-$3.072 p a 
«$F2.00—£1 sterling ) Allowance on 
SApoiiUmenl. superannuatton scheme, 
lb per cent gratuity for contract 
appuiiiLces. pHAsaRe.s on appointment on 
biennial overseas leave and on ternnnaTiun. 
education allowances and visit passages 
lor children. Detailed applications (six 
CMplesi naming three referees by July 20, 
1970. to Intcr-Universlty Council, 90-91 
Tottenham Court Hoad, I^undon. WII* ODT, 
from uhom psirllculars are available 


City of London 
Polytechnic 


BCHOOl. OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

Research Assistant in 
Banking 

DEPARTMENT OF BANKING 
AND COMMERCE 

Applications are invited Irom 
Honours gr.uliintes in Economics 
interested In Investlgutlng current 
banking jper.it i nis. 

The post IS av.uJable immediately 
and the successful coiuhdate will 
be expected to reglatw for a 
higher degrre 

Salary - 1930 x £30i2).£0»0 

Full details and nppliratiun farm 
ma.v be obUilncd tnrn the Head of 
the Department ol Banking and 
Commerce. School of Bu.slnL‘S.s 
Studiei, City ol London Polyiech- 
mc, 94 Moorgnte, London, EC2 


University College 
London 

Centre for Urban Studies 

Applications invited fur two 
appointments In connection with 
th*- one-year postgraduate course 
on URBA>«IZATION IN DSVE1.X3F- 
ING COUNTRIES attended prim- 
srilv by senior students from Asia, 
Airica and Latin America 

1 SENIOR LECTURER, to act as 

Director of Studies. Degree In one 

of the social soiences, ereferably 
s.'ictology, economics or sjcial 
Htatlstlca. required, also conslder- 
nble experience of Leaching or 
research in one or more developing 
countries. and relevant publlra- 
tlont. Initial salary on Senior 
Lecturer's scale (or, exceptionally, 
above) depending on duaUfleailons 
and experience. Appointment not 
later than April ml. 

2 LECTURER, with special 
responsibility for teaching of 
social reoearch metlmfis and 
anal.vais. Degree In one^ 01, the 
Social scleneea, preferaUy fcoaMogy, 
social statistics or demography, re¬ 
quired, and experience tn cinplrical 
social inveatlgatlona. Initial aalary 
in range £l,355-£2,330, or above, 
depenmnfr ott qaaRfleattons and. 
experience Agipoimirtnt preferably 
fr.')m October 1970. 

Allowance : F88U. 

Applications by July 20th tp: 
Beerriary, Univeratty College 
London. Gower Bffeet, WCl'E OBT. 
from whom further paruculara 
may be obtained. 


WEST RAma cDoim GooaCH. 

County, Pbinhlng Gepartmont 

CHIEF PUNNiMi ASSISTAHT 

(£2,270 —£2,605) 

Thi$ appointment is on the staff of the Headquarters Office 
of the Department at Wakefield in the Seetbn dealing with 
Research tnfoi'mation and Economic Analysis.. Thd work will 
cover a wide and interesting range Of subjects des^ned to aid 
the review of planning policies in the Administrative County, 
as well as sub-regional and regional studies in 96 -operatioh 
with other Standing Conference Local Planning Authorities. 

The duties will disc include continuous data assembly, 
statistical analysis, and monitoring; report-writing; county 
and regional data bank impfementation; building and use: of a 
range of mathematical models and sub-models: migfiation 
studies, and employment prediction. 

Preference will be given to a chartered town planner with 
mathematical and statistical skills. With experience in building 
and using models, and an interest in developing and applying 
new techniques in planning. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience and 
present salary, and giving the names of two Referees, to be 
forwarded to the* County Planning Officer, Rakies Houae, Danby 
Date Road, Wakaflald, by July 6,1970. 


For further 

appointments 

see pd^e 5, S8 to 102 


Statistician for 
leading Market 
Research Company 

The British Market Research 
Bureau Limited fa looking for a 
statiatielan ps decupy a senior and 
rpsponMble .jloattlon in Its etalle- 
ticB and Samplmg Department. He 
together with the Chief BtatlStl- 
eian la responsible for * 

1. guidance to research exiil«utlve 
staff (numbering over BO) oh 
matters relating to lampfe 
design ; 

2 advising on fec/ifilques of 
nnalyaia appropriiiio to each 
research pnblem posed . the 
use of experimentul designs, 
multt-varlafe leclinlques of 
analysis etc.; 

3 direction of the full-lime 
clerieni st.'iil employed In the 
Department in the above 
capacities 

He tor she) Kill be expected to 
haye a thprough kriowledge of 
statlsli^Hl and sampling theory, 
and candidates with experieilee fn 
these fields will be preferred. 

BMRB is one of the largest and 
long-estnbllshed Comptnies In .mar¬ 
ket research, imdertaking practlc- 
allv all forms of market reseur‘’h 
technique during the course of the 
Company's 30 individual .surveys 
etchr y*sg. , ' ^ 

TN (filtfry 'be'''ilttr^lve to 
the sppllcam with the right 
aeations and experiencie. A salary 
up. to 'or upwards , hf £2,060 Is 
certainly envisaged. 


Can You Sell 
First Class Savings/ 
Investment Plans ? 

The Hearts of Oak 
Benefit Society ^ 

requlri<a jniu, up to am'' 50 with 
drive iind itiUUitlve to join our ex- 
puudiug Kales force currcntl.v 
selllF^ our Froperly LLnketl Unit 
Plan and other atirgcttue schemes 

Thess are senior auiwrapnuated 
appointmenis, and remuneration is 
comprised ol salary, expenses and 
generous coinmisslons . successful 
salesmen .should earn about l‘3,o00 
in the first year ami progress 
therrufter. 

AppIiCttflons slUMild III' made in 
eonhdedce to 

Tlw Secretary. 

Hearts of 0»k Benent Society. 
LeUcatcr, iJfi 7NF ,, 


SyAMESS 
S PERSONAL 


BANKING APPOINTMENTS: Wide choice, 
all levelsr-wb, are ths Specialists. Tel. 01- 
240. 277.7 (deiaiU posted). Aim. conndcntlal. 


EUROTEC (investigators Extraordinary). 
World-Wide secret service. 01-437 4619. 
or write B.C.M. Eurotce, London. 

WCL England. 


EflOeATiOH 


AppUdards siuHiid ' ring «01-S0l 
3060) qr a rite tt) : p. *1. Mennecr,, 

.jS^*& RESEARCH 

M Th9 Mi^i^Bm^ers Mous^.' 
London Wo 


Home Study Tuition 
EkSc, (Ecoi^ LL-Bi 


f^^j^'bHrepared 

couTMi for the Fnwatlon of Stock 

as 

Insurance Burketlng. TOE. Also many 
U^oi^l|^igM|^ lhc>d-'«xau> courses la 

Write todoyf^' details or advice, staUng 
•ubjeeis t4i„ which intewstod to ; 

Metro^litan Gbllege .. 

(Dept. 0921, 8t. Altaam, • > 

or call Bt 30 gueen Victoria Street*, 
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SILVER SPOT FRIGES 

APIIL4WAY 1ITO~Oiir OOttU mi ud AmmM Waar 

milrllPff HpiWNIIflJr 90 fllf0f W09 000 0fl0l0f]ffjr IV 

our unUe/ipuUon ot puuhkjr pmpocfi tor Wull 
Btrooi. Wo aro now proporoi fb inovldo o otp^ 
nmoopjt PuWnp oppoiiuaPp^ - . 


0 Itpi 1 il 7 --€ontj(^ viiw major trend up 
-another major buying opportunity. 

0 May 1H6-oxpect major top around 2.60 
September '68 M.Y 4 future followed Iqf mdjor price 
decfine.' 

0 Jae. ISM- expect substantially lower prices. 

o Jana 19M-expect price recovery last days of 
June and early part of July. Buy. After some hesitation 
-renewed price recovery by around September. 

This may continue until... 

For over a quarter of a century* this is how 
our basic reaearch has enabled us to anticipate 
well in advance a major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the commodity work 
perfonned by us for many large corporations 
in industrial and agricultural commodities. 
Your inquiry on your corporation letterhead 
is requested addressed to: 


SMiYesrWeifdWMe Service 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidlory of Industriol Commodity Corp. 
122 Eost 42nd St.* New York* N.Y. 10017 

C«blt3 ECONOSIAM TeltelMMs }12-if7-12Sl 


For Better Banking Service 

THE SAITAMA BANK,Ltd. 

announces the opening of a 

NEW YORK 
REPRESENTATIVE 
OPFICE 


June 25,1970 



■irfllJMi'”'* '■ 
4th, sift, Ml. Tth, Ml 
sencMeeR 
leiD 


7th MACEF 

INTEIlNATiONAL EXHISmON 

TRADE SHOW OR H0U9EH0U) OOODS* CRYSTAL AND 
CHINA, SN-VERWARE, OIPT ITEMS* HARDWARE, IRON¬ 
MONGERY AND TOOLS 

IMFORTClie—VVH0l^8ALM8-«U8INMSIIBtf 

At MA(^ you vviN find the meet cofiertete 
survey of apecialiaed productioiv—4>oth inter¬ 
national end particulaily Italian—of household 
900 ds^ oryetel, chine, gift objects, pewrter, 
illverwere, ironmongery end toole. 

MACEF Is a apecfalieed eichibltion open only to 
quallRed dealers in the bueineee who will have 
the opportunity of eDScially arranged aurround- 
Inga mr easy end valueble deela. 

1*306 EXHieiTOnS and S1.0S0 qualHIad VWITOflS durififl 
thi four dayn of the 1SS9 Exhihitien. 

IMore then 1,400 EXHIBITORS IN 1070 

THE 7th MAC^ WIU OPOl ON FRIDAY September 4 

et 3 p.<m. 

Do net forget to put this in your bueinase dl 
MACEF—MILANO. 4di. Sth. 6th. 7lh. Sth Smitember 
1S7D. AN IMPORTANT MEETING WITH Tm MST 
8PECIAU6ED INTERNATIONAL PRODUCTION FOR 1% 
SUCCESS OF YOUR ACTIVITIES 

For any Information, accommodetion oorviGee or free tlckate pleeee apply 
to : 

Segritarlato Qeneroki del MACEF—Via SoHerino 26—Milano (Italy) 


20 Ehichange Place, New York, N. Y. 10005 
Telephone: (iti2)t4»-2690 Telex: 2 2 3 410 
Cable: SAITAMAGIN NEW YORK 

SAHAIVIA BANK 

HEAD OFFICjE: Takaeago* Urawa* Saitama* Japan 
TOKYO OFFICE & FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 

KyobMhi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo (CMile-SAiqiN TOKYO. 

, Telex-tK 2 Ml, TK 637 «) 

Offiote: 128 in ■>«ioir4lblee in JtMti 

ttstta wssas-rf-ipasLai^^ sssss^ ■ 

on tMa lemMi UK lOA : Oraraeea 


A 14 tbC 0 MIS/ 
^ TRICOT 

(International Knitwear 
Market) 

In MILAN from 28fh June to 
Isl July, 1970 

in the Milan Fair Buildings (Piazza 6 Fabbraio) 

Samples display of the latest novslties for Spriog/Sumiiwr 
1971 and Autumn/Wintar 1970-71. Daily fashion model 
parades. 

The Show is organised by “ COMIS " (Centeo Organizzazione 
Mostre Internazionali Speoielizzate). 

VISIT THIS TOP FASHION SALON 


Admission is >reserved exclusively to. wboleaale dealers, buyers 
and bubiFfsaarneh in the field. 

For information and free admission oardi, write to: 

“COMIS” — .15 piazzale Cadorna — 

20123 MILANO (Italy) 
t«l.: eOTAXn 
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, Visitors are always welcoma to 
Toyota plant in Toyota City, and 
jliesa charirAfo^ Birts are waiting 
to Show you round. It takas more 
than a cheery srhile and pleasing 
peosonaHty to be a Toyota guide. 

A college education, six month^ 
of special training and the pleas* 
ures and practical e} 9 erience of 



driying their own Toye^^ 
of the qualifi^jig^ns. ;^haY air0 
tentive listenWMlM), lor yoiir od 
ions and suggestions are va|tte 
Toyota's ceaseJass endeavours 
product imj>rovement . . 

Toyotai.,.the cartha^,gtv^ ’ 
more of ^e tilings yio^e fW 

wanted/' , '• 

• • k' 











